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At  JAMES  LOWE'S,  13, 15, 17, 19,  Oldham  Street, 

M  A.  N  O  H  E  S  T  E  R . 


Now  added  tg  the  Buslaess  Area  of  the  above  PremiBes. 

These  NEW  S4LB  BOOMS  are  elegantly  Fitted  aad  the  Floors  Carpeted. 

Hot- Water  Pipes  Throughout. 

th:ei  i>r:Erw-  s-A-Lei  eooo^s 

Comptise  the  followiog:— 

WHOLESALE   DEPAfiTMENT. 
FAMILT    LINEN    DEPARTMENT 

FOB  THE  SALE  OP  LAEQE  PABCELS  ON  SPECIAL  TERMS. 

BRASS    AND   IRON   BEDSTEAD   DEPARTMENT- 

BEDDING   DEPARTMENT. 

Bedding  of  Every  Description  ( Warranted  Pura)  Manofaotured  on  the  Premises. 

VERY  LARGE  SHOW  OF  BEDSTEADS  Ready-fixed  for  Selection, 
IRON    BEDSTEADS   FOR   PUBLIC   INSTITUTIONS 

Supplied  on  a  Large  Scale  on  the  Lowest  Wholesale  Terms.    , 

Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads  and  all  other  goods  are  sentt  Carriage  Free>  from  this 
EstabliBhmeiit  to  any  Eailway  Station  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

POSTAL  ORDER  DEPARTMENT  specially  organised  and  carefully  administered. 

STEONO  AND  HEAVY  IRON  BEDSTEAD  (Best  Make)  with  Spring- Woven 

Mattress  Combined.     Price  Complete^  433. 

This  combination  is  largely  supplied  for  Public  Inititutions. 


Folding  Chair  Bedsteads^  298.  6d.  to  50e. 
ChHdren's  Cots,  from  ISs.  9d.  to  £5. 
Children's  Bedsteads,  from  ISs.  6d.  to  £4. 
Iron  Bedsteads,  full  size,  12s.  6d.  to  SOs. 
Iron  French  Bodsteads,  with  two  btttes  rails,  full 
siae,  16e.  Od.  to  j65. 


Prench  Bedsteads,  full  size,  hand-nolislied,  and 
brass  mountings.  £3.  Ss.  to  110. 10s. 

All-Brass  French  Bedsteads,  full  size,  £5  to  £30. 

Half-Tester  Bedsteads,  with  brass  rails  and  mounts, 
full  size,  50s,  to  £10. 

Half-Tester  Bedsteads,  with  brass  foot<ends,  full 
size,  £5  to  £25. 


**  I  come  by  note,  to  give  and  to  receive." 

Merchant  of  Venice,  act  iii.,  scene  2. 
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NOTES. 

EAB1.DOMS  OF  BTAMFOBD  AND  WARRINGTON, 

[2,085].  The  statement  in  the  newspapers  as  to  the 
successor  to  the  late  Earl  of  Stamford  and  Warrington 
is  not  strictly  correct.  The  Rev.  Harry  Grey  will  not 
succeed  to  the  Earldom  of  Warrington.  Lord 
Stamford  was  only  the  third  Earl  of  Wanington, 
although  seventh  Earl  of  Stamford.  His  grandfather, 
the  sixth  Earl,  who  died  about  forty  years  ago,  was 
second  Earl  of  Warrington ;  the  earldom  of  War- 
rington of  the  present  creation  having  been  granted 
to  his  greatgrandfather,  the  fifth  Earl  of  Stamford. 
The  grandfather  of  the  Rev.  Harry  Grey,  the  Hon. 
John  Grey,  was  the  brother  of  that  Earl ;  therefore  the 
new  earl  stands  in  the  position  of  second  cousin  once 
removed  of  the  late  earL 

There  was  an  earldom  of  Warrington  prenously, 
but  that  title  became  extinct  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, in  the  absence  of  a  male  heir ;  the  daughter  of 
the  last  Earl  of  Warrington  became  Countess  of 
Stamford,  and  her  son  obtained  a  renewal  of  the  old 
title. 

As  to  the  succession  to  the  estates  in  the  seven 
counties,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  late  Earl  was  able 
to  bequeath  them.  He  sold  his  estate  in  Millington, 
Cheshire,  a  few  years  since  to  Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton, 
and  if  able  to  do  that^  why  should  he  not  have  been 
able  to  make  a  will  by  which  his  estates  should  go 
to  bis  nearest  relatives,  the  descendants  of  his  late 
sister,  Lady  Margaret  Milbanke  ?  F.  W.  H. 


"  MILTON *S  LAST  VKRSES." 

[2,98()].  The  volume  of  Penny  ReadingSt  issued  by 
Lewis's,  Manchester,  is  a  marvel  of  cheapness ;  but 
its  contents  are,  for  the  most  part,  familiar  to  the 
general  reader,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  piece  entitled 
"Milton's  Last  Verses,"  to  which  the  x^ublishers 
prefix  this  note  :  - 

*'The  followiugf  t>cautiful  lines,  which  nro  not  to  be 
fouud  iu  any  of  the  published  works  of  Milton,  ure  sup^ 
posed  to  have  been  written  by  that  great  poet,  although 
there  is  no  positive  proof  of  thoir  authorship  other  than 
their  intrinsic  merit.  The  MS.  has  been  in  the  possession 
of  a  gentleman  for  a  frreat  number  of  years,  by  whoso 
kind  permission  the  verses  ure  inserted  in  Lewis's 
Penny  Readings" 

Permit  me  to  say  that  this  is  erroneous,  and  that 
Lewis's  have  been  imposed  on  by  somebody.  The 
poem  occurs  in  the  Oxford  edition  of  Milton's  works, 
whence  it  must  have  been  inaccurately  as  well  as  in- 
completely copied,  the  following  being  the  correct 
version : — 

I  atU  old  and  blind ! 
Men  point  at  me  as  smitten  by  God's  frowr 
Afflicted  and  deserted  of  my  mind. 

Yet  am  I  not  cast  down. 

I  am  weak,  yet  strong ; 
I  murmur  not  that  I  no  longer  see ; 
Poor,  old,  and  helpless,  I  the  more  belong, 

Father  Supreme !  to  Thee. 

O,  Merciful  One ! 
When  men  are  farthest,  then  Thou  art  most  near : 
wiien  friends  pass  by  and  would  my  weakness  snur 

Tliy  chariot  I  hear. 

Thy  glorious  face 
Is  leaning  towards  me,  and  its  holy  light 
Shines  In  upon  ray  lonely  dwellinjr-plnce. 

And  there  is  uo  more  night, 
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On  my  bended  knee 
I  recognise  Thy  purpose  clearly  shown : 
My  vision  Thou  has  dimmed  that  I  might  see 

Thyself —Thyself  alone. 

I  have  nought  to  fear : 
This  darkness  is  the  shadow  of  Thy  wing ; 
Beneath  it  I  am  almost  sacred — ^here 

Can  come  no  evil  thing. 

Lead  me,  Father  kind : 
With  Thee  to  guide,  the  lonesome  path  I  wend, 
No  danger  haw  to  helpless,  poor,  or  blind, 

And  Heaven  is  at  the  end. 

O !  I  seem  to  stand 
Trembling,  where  foot  of  mortal  ne'er  hath  been, 
Wrapt  in  the  radiance  of  Thy  sovereign  hand, 

Which  eye  hath  never  seen. 

Visions  come  and  go- 
Shapes  of  resplendent  beauty  round  me  throng ; 
From  angel-lips  I  seem  to  hear  the  flow 

Of  soft  and  holy  song. 

It  is  nothing  now, 
When  Heaven  is  opening  on  my  sightless  eyes — 
When  airs  from  Paradise  refresh  my  brow — 

That  earth  in  darkness  lies. 

In  a  purer  clime 
My  being  fills  with  rapture — waves  of  thought 
Roll  in  upon  my  spirit — ^strains  sublime 

Break  over  me  unsought. 

Give  me  now  my  lyre ! 
I  feol  the  stirrings  of  a  gift  divine : 
Witiiin  my  bosom  glows  unearthly  fire. 

Lit  by  no  skill  of  mine." 

This  beautiful  poem  is  comparatively  unknown, 
and  the  desire  to  see  it  correctly  presented  is  my 
excuse  for  asking  you  to  insert  it. 

Henry  Cunliffk. 

Hocbdale. 
[No  satisfactory  evidence  has  ever  been  produced  to 
prove  that  these  lines  are  bv  Milton,  although  it  is 
quite  true  that  thev  are  included  in  the  Oxford  Eaition 
of  his  Poems.  They  are  almost  certainly  the  pro- 
duction of  some  anonymous  writer  in  the  present 
century. — Editor.] 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

THE  LABOBST  AND  SMALLEST  PARISHES  AND 

CHURCHES. 
(Query  No.  2,983,  December  30. 

[2,987].  AuTOLYCus  asks  a  question  about  the 
ancient  parishes  of  the  country,  very  interesting  in 
itself,  and  which  would  require  a  great  deal  of  labour 
to  answer  thoroughly.  A  parish  is  the  precinct  or 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  secular  priest,  or  a  circuit 
of  ground  or  district  inhabited  by  people  who  belong 
to  one  church  and  are  under  the  particular  charge  of 
its  minister.    In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church  the 


name  *' parish''  was  applied  to  the  district  placed 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  bishop,  and  was  equi- 
valent to  the  diocese.  The  first  Christian  missionaries 
attached  themselves  to  the  courts  of  the  kinglets,  of 
whom  our  country  boasted  a  goodly  number  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Saxon  conquest.  We  read  that 
these  petty  monarchs  were  the  first  converts  to 
Christianity,  and  their  conversion  was  generally  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  the  people  over  whom  they  ruled. 
The  English  bishops  were  thus  at  first  royal  chap- 
lains, and  their  diocese  was  naturally  nothing  but 
the  kingdom.  The  organization  of  the  episcopate 
was  followed  by  the  organization  of  the  parish 
system.  The  bishop  had  been  assisted  by  mission- 
aries planted  in  every  favourable  locality.  These 
missionaries  disappeared  and  became  settled  dergy. 
The  holding  of  the  English  thane  or  l{indowner 
became  the  parish,  and  his  chaplain  the  parish  priest. 

The  varying  extent  of  our  English  parishes  is  some- 
what sui'prising.  The  smallest  parishes  are  in  the 
eastern  counties  of  Huntingdon,  Middlesex,  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  Northampton.  As  a  rule  they  are  larger 
in  the  western  and  northern  counties.  In  Westmore- 
land an  average  parish  comprises  24  square  miles, 
while  in  Lancashire  the  average  rises  to  about  20 
square  miles.  The  old  parish  of  Whalley,  for  instance, 
which  I  believe  is  the  largest  in  England,  contains 
108,140  statute  acres,  or  more  than  168  square  miles. 
Some  of  the  large  Lancashire  parishes  are : — Lancas- 
ter with  ft6,100  acres,  Rochdale  with  68,620  acres, 
Blackburn  with  46,620  acres,  and  Kirkham  with 
41,860  acres.  Manchester  parish  contains  34,260  acrcs. 
The  smallest  parish  in  Lancashire  is  Claughton,  near 
Lancaster,  containing  1,630  acres.  The  parish  church 
contains  the  oldest  dated  bell  in  the  kingdom  (1296). 
There  are,  I  believe,  only  sixty-six  parishes  in 
Lancashire,  which  occasions  Dr.  Fuller  to  remark 
that  "this  shire,  though  exceedingly  thick  of  people, 
is  exceedingly  thin  of  parishes." 

The  disparity  in  the  size  of  English  and  Scottish 
parishes  is  shown  by  the  simple  statement  that  while 
in  England  and  Wales  there  are  10,700  parishes  for 
its  68,320  square  miles,  there  are  only  948  Scottish 
parishes  comprising  a  total  of  30,328  square  miles. 
The  smallest  Scottish  parishes  may  be  looked  for  in 
Fife  and  the  Lothians,  while  the  largest  are  to  be 
found  in  Sutherland  (where  an  average  parish  con- 
tains 146  square  miles),  Invemess,  Ross,  and  Caith- 
ness. The  Irish  parishes  are  much  smaller  as  a  rule 
than  those  of  Scotland,    The  largest  are  to  be  found 
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in  Donegal,  Fermanagh,  and  Leitrim ;  the  smallest  in 
Louth  and  Meath. 

The  largest  parish  churches  in  England  have  be- 
longed to  conventual  establishments.  By  far  the 
largest  is  the  abbey  church  of  St.  Albans,  which,  like 
the  old  parish  church  of  Manchester,  has  been  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  cathedral.  In  an  old  gazetteer  of 
England  and  Wales,  published  in  1775,  I  find  this 
statement :  **  St  Andrews,  the  ancient  parish  church, 
being  demolished,  the  corporation  bought  the  cathe- 
dral that  belonged  to  the  monastery  of  Edward  YI. 
for  £400,  and,  having  made  it  their  parish  church, 
called  it  St.  Albans."  The  same  authority  gives  the 
following  as  its  measurements :  350  feet  long  from 
east  to  west,  217  feet  across  the  transept ;  nave  70 
feet  broad  by  65  feet  in  height ;  tower  144  feet  high. 
Beverley  Minster  is  334  feet  long,  and  167  feet  across 
the  transept.  I  am  not,  however,  sure  that  it  would 
be  considered  a  parish  church  in  the  ordinary  sense. 
Southwell  Minster,  according  to  M'Culloch,  is  the 
parish  church  of  Southwell  It  is  306  feet  long,  and  is  121 
feet  across  the  transept.  Selby  Abbey  Church«according 
to  Murray,  was  made  the  parochial  church  of  Selby 
by  James  I.  in  1618.  It  is  300  feet  long,  130  feet 
across  the  transept,  and  its  tower  is  156  feet  high. 
The  lai^gest  church  in  England  that  never  was  any- 
tUng  else  but  a  parish  church  is,  I  believe,  that  of 
Great  Yarmouth,  which  is  said  to  be  230  feet  long, 
and  108  feet  broad.  It  is  remarkable  only  for  its 
size,  being  plain  and  comparatively'  modern.  Our 
Lancashire  parish  churches  are  comparatively  small 
beside  these  huge  structures.  Manchester  Cathedral 
is  about  the  largest,  being  220  feet  in  length  and 
112  feet  in  width.  The  tower  is  139  feet  high. 
Gartmell  Priory  Church  comes  next,  being  159  feet 
long  and  111  feet  across  the  transept.  The  highest 
spires  in  Lancashire  are  at  St.  Walburg's  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  Preston,  303  feet  high,  and 
Warrington  Parish  Church,  281  feet  high. 

The  small  parish  churches  are  disappearing  and 
being  replaced  by  larger  and  more  healthy  structures. 
The  smallest  I  ever  heard  of  was  that  of  St  Law- 
rence, near  Bonchurch,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  The 
old  building  was  20  feet  long  and  12  feet  wide ;  the 
walls  were  six  feet  high,  but  the  present  structure  is 
enlarged,  and  we  must  look  for  our  smallest  parish 
churches  in  the  Lake  District  The  three  smallest 
are  at  Wastdalehead,  Buttermere,  and  Wythbum.  I 
have  seen  them  often,  but  am  not  quite  sure  of  the 
measurements,  though  I  think  that  of  Wastdalehead 


is  the  tiniest    I  believe  there  are  only  sixteen  souls 

in  the  parish.  C.  B.  W. 

*  *  » 

I  have  frequently  heard  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
minister  of  Gairloch,  Ross-shire,  say  that  his  parish 
is  forty  miles  long  and  contains  5,000  inhabitants. 

George  Craven. 

Rochdale. 

*  *  » 

The  smallest  Churches  in  England  are  undoubtedly 
to  be  found  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  namely,  (1)  Old 
Bouchurch ;  (2)  St  Lawrence,  both  near  Ventnor  ; 
(3)  Yaverland,  near  Brading.  The  two  first-named 
have  been  superseded  by  more  modem  edifices,  but 
the  last  one  is  still  used  for  public  worship  and 
retains  its  old  pulpit  and  pews.  W.  R. 

MANCHESTER  NEWSPAPERS. 
(Nob.  2,950,  2,970,  and  2,977.) 
[2,988].  Mr.  Brittain's  note  respecting  Mr.  R.  J. 
Lowes  and  the  Manchester  Argw  is  quite  correct. 
The  Argus  was  a  newspaper  and  not  a  periodical  in 
the  sense  suggested  in  the  editorial  foot-note.  I 
knew  Mr.  Lowes  well  for  above  thirty  years,  and 
have  a  distinct  recollection  of  his  effort  and  of  con- 
versation with  him  about  it,  and  also  of  the  news- 
paper itself.  The  publishing  office  was  in  Bond- 
street,  just  close  to  the  Atheaaeum.  No  doubt  the 
effort  was  an  ill-advised  one,  as  Mr.  Lowes  had 
neither  the  staff  nor  the  capital  to  command  success. 
Previously  to  making  this  attempt  at  journalism  on 
Ills  own  account,  Mr.  Lowes  had  been  an  employe 
on  the  Manchester  Chiardian, 

C.  S.  Grundy. 

LONGSIGHT  OLD  HALL. 
(Note  No.  2,975.) 
[2,980].  Having  just  bought  Longsight  (old)  Hall 
I  may  be  able  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Glossop*s  inquiry.  The  hall  is  now  divided  into  two 
dwelling-houses,  Nos.  436  and  438,  Stockport  Road. 
No.  436  is  occupied  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Dancer,  optician, 
and  was  the  residence  for  some  years  of  the  late  Mr. 
S.M.  Bradley,  surgeon,  one  of  the  professors  at  Owens 
College.  I  have  beea  informed  that  where  Surrey 
Terrace  now  stands  was  the  orchard  bf  Ola  Hall,  and 
it  extended  to  the  Longsight  entrance  of  Plymouth 
Grove.  The  last  who  occupied  it  as  a  whole  was  (I 
think)  Mr.  Pickles,  an  iron  merchant.  The  dining- 
room  is  panelled,  but  unfortimately  has  been  painted. 
The  entrance  hall  is  fine,  also  the  staircase.  The 
kitchen  is  a  very  large  one.    The  beams  in  the  build* 
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ing  are  solid  oak.    I  hope  some  of  yoiir  readers  may 

be  able  to  give  a  little  more  information  respecting 

it.  W.  J.  Yoi  NG. 

Grove  Terrace,  Longslght. 


4^atttrlrw  ^anuarc  13, 1883. 


QUERIES. 
[2,900].     Manx  Word  and  Custom.  — What  is 
the  meaning  and  origin  of  the  Manx  word  Qual- 
trough ;  also  the  origin  of  the  Manx  custom  ''hunting 
the  wren  "  on  St.  Stephen's  Day?  F.  A.  N. 

[2,091].  Dr.  Fox  and  the  Eye  Hospital.— Can 
any  correspondent  give  information  about  Dr. 
William  J.  Fox,  at  whose  suggestion  the  Manchester 
Eye  Hospital  was  established  in  the  year  1814. 

F.  H. 

[2,992].  LoNGBiGHT  Abbey.— The  building  erected 
in  Plymouth  Grove  for  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor 
stands  on  the  site  of  Longsight  Abbey,  so  called.  I 
remember  it  being  the  residence  of  a  Mr.  Fernley, 
barrister.  Can  any  of  your  readers  give  any  informa- 
tion about  it  ?  William  J.  Young. 


Memorable  Sayings. — How  many  of  our  readers 
will  remember  who  it  was  that  said,  **  Nothing  is  certain 
but  death  and  taxes ;  *'  or,  **  We  must  all  hang  together,el8e 
we  shall  all  hang  separately ;"  or  even,  "  It  is  better  to 
wear  out  than  rust  out  ?"  Benjamin  Franklin  said  the 
two  lint  sayings,  and  Bishop  Cumberland  the  last,  but  we 
should  be  surprised  to  find  anyone  in  a  company  of 
literary  men  who  could  have  pronounced  on  the  spot  to 
whom' any  one  of  the  three  was  to  be  attributed^  On  the 
other  hand,  we  seldom  misappropriate  sajrings  contain- 
ing much  less  that  it  is  worth  whilQ  to  remember,  if  onlv 
they  vividly  portray  a  memorable  figure, — ^llke  Frederick 
the  Gre-.it's  indignant,  "WoUtihr  immer  leben?"  ("Do 
3*ou  fellows  want  to  live  for  ever?")  when  his  sol- 
diers showed  some  disinclination  to  being  shot  down. 
The  essence  of  the  grandest  sayings  appears  to 
bo  that  iu  such  sayings  the  speaker  flings  down 
his  glovo  to  nil  the  forces  which  are  fighting  against 
him,  and  deliberately  regards  himself  as  the  cham- 
pion in  some  dramatic  conflict  the  centre  of  which 
lie  is.  Cromwell's  **  Paint  me  as  I  am,"  and  the  more 
elaborate,  though  not  more  memorable,  '*I  have  sought 
the  Lord  night  and  day  that  he  would  rather  slay  me 
than  put  me  upon  the  doing  of  this  work,"  or  his  reputed 
saying  of  Charles,  "  We  will  cut  off  his  head  with  the 
crown  on  it,"  all  implied  his  supreme  conviction  that  he 
was  the  involuntary  minister  of  a  great  series  of  provi- 
dential acts.  It  is  the  same  with  Mirabeau's  contemptuous 
thrustimg  aside  of  the  part  taken  by  Lafayette  with  the 
scornful  remark,  '*  He  would  fain  b-)  a  Grandison-Crom- 
well ! "  and  still  more  with  his  inflated,  but  still  genuinely 
sincere,  avowal  in  the  Constitutional  Assembly, '*  When 
I  shake  my  terrible  locks,  all  Prance  trembles/'  and  l)is 
brashing  away  of  the  thought  **  impossible," — "  Never 
mention  that  stupid  word  again."-— ^Jpectotor. 


NOTES. 

HALFPENNY    MORNING     NEWSPAPERS     IN 
MANCHESTER. 

[2,993.]  The  expenment  of  halfpenny  morning 
journalism  in  Manchester  came  to  an  end  a  fortnight 
ago.  It  virtually  arose  out  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Noi'ih  TxmeSy  an  evening  Conservative  paper, 
price  one  penn^^the  first  number  of  which  waa  issued 
on  July  25, 18S2.  When  it  had  been  in  existence 
nearly  two  months  the  proprietors  started  a  halfpenny 
morning  newspaper,  under  the  title  of  Latest  Netcs, 
and  the  subsequent  incidents  were  as  follows  :— 

Latest  yhcs,  begun  September  11. 

Morning  Nerts,  begun  September  14. 

Morniwj  Mail,  begun  September  14. 

Xorth  Times,  became  a  halfpenny  evening  paper 

September  25. 
Nwrth  Times  discontinued  December  15. 
Latest  Xeirs  discontinued  December  15. 
Morning  Neves  discontinued  December  30. 
Morning  Mail  discontinued  December  30. 

The  two  last-named  papers  were  issued  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Evening  News  and  the  Evenim/  Mail, 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  public 
with  the  then  exciting  news  of  the  war  in  Egypt,  but 
they  had  barely  started  on  their  new  career  when  Tel- 
el-Kebir  brought  the  campaign  to  an  end.  The  real 
reason  of  their  appearance  was,  of  coiuse,  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Latest  Netcs,  and  two  weeks  after  its 
discontinuanoe  they  also  dropped  quietly  out  of 
sight.  As  a  mere  matter  of  history  it  should  be 
added  that  the  cessation  of  these  halfpenny  morning 
journals  was  received  with  entire  indifference  by  the 
public,  and  no  one  has  been  heard  to  regret  their  loss. 
Of  the  North  Times  and  its  satellite,  the  Latest  Neics, 
the  Liverpool  Courier  (a  Conservative  daily  paper) 
had  an  obituary  notice,  in  the  couise  of  which  it 
said : — 

The  North  Times  was  to  become  the  exponent  of  Con- 
servatism in  the  north  of  England.  It  had  offices  in 
Liverpool  as  well  as  Manchester,  and  it  began  its  fitful 
career  on  an  altogether  magnificent  scale.  After  it  had 
been  in  existence  a  few  weeks  as  an  evening  newspaper — 
of  course  it  was  the  "  best  newspaper  in  tlie  kingdom  " — 
it  extended  its  mission,  and  also  b^me  a  morning  news- 
paper under  the  suggestive  title  of  the  Latest  Neirs, 
Thus  its  equipment  was  complete  for  success ;  in  the 
morning  it  appeared  as  the  Latest  News,  in  the  evening 
It  changed  its  garb,  and  came  forth  as  the  North  Times. 
But  the  adventure  lias  not  prospered.  Either  the  public 
did  not  appreciate  the  *' best  newspaper  in  the  king- 
dom," or  the  proprietors  lost  faith  in  it  as  a  pecuniary 
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success,  and  ^rcw  Urod  of  pouring  money  into  an  appa- 
rently bottomless  purse.  Wbateyer  the  reason,  the 
adventure  has  collapsed,  and  the  dual  newspapers  of 
Manchester  are  no  lon^r  published.  They  had  a  brief 
and  not  very  glorioos  career  of  about  four  months,  but 
in  that  brief  space  of  time  it  is  understood  that  the  un- 
lucky proprietors  have  lost  £16,000. 

HICHABL  AXGELO^S  FRESCOES  IN  THE  SISTINE 

CHAPEL. 

[2,094.]  When  I  was  in  Rome  I  heard  of  some 
way  of  getting  near  the  gigantic  figures  painted  by 
Michael  Angelo  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel. 
I  asked  one  of  the  guardians  how  to  effect  this.  He 
told  me  it  was  not  allowed  to  go  there,  but,  slipping 
into  his  hand  some  silver,  I  said  I  had  understood 
that,  yet  I  wished  to  know  by  what  way  they  had 
gone.  He  described  to  me  a  certain  little  door,  and 
said  by  entering  that  they  went  up,  by  ladders  and 
stairs,  over  vaulted  roofs  to  a  steep  stair  which  de- 
scended to  a  certain  door.  He  finished  by  reminding 
me  that  there  no  one  was  allowed  to  go.  So,  thanking 
him,  I  set  off.  By  his  description  I  found  the  little 
door  and  entered.  The  way  was  difficult  and  rather 
dark,  but  I  got  to  the  stair.  It  was  very  steep  and 
quite  dark.  At  last  I  came  against  a  door,  turned 
the  handle,  and  foimd  myself  close  to  the  roof  of  the 
Sistine,  a  dizzy  height,  with  only  a  ledge  of  about 
two  feet  broad  going  round,  and  nothing  but  a  small 
iron  rail  to  keep  one  from  falling  on  the  pavement 
below ;  the  effect,  too,  on  the  nerves  being  heightened 
by  the  powerful  action  of  the  gigantic  figures  around 
calling  to  each  other,  so  that  with  my  weak  head  I 
found  it  was  some  time  before  I  could  move  and 
descend  to  the  ledge.  At  length,  grasping  the  little 
rail  and  keeping  my  eyes  averted  from  the  pavement 
bu4ow,  I  went  to  the  recess  of  a  window  opposite  to 
a  Sybil  which  I  wished  to  study.  There  I  sat  down, 
and  reaped  the  full  reward  of  my  venture. 

The  Sybil  is  very  beautiful,  the  head  turned  so 
much  over  the  shoulder  as  to  be  in  exact  profile,  the 
turn  of  the  head  being  so  much  that  there  was  not 
tlie  slightest  indication  in  any  way  of  the  other  eye- 
brow, or  of  the  further  nostril,  but,  drawn  with  such 
perfection  of  accuracy  were  the  very  small  bits  of 
the  transverse  lines  where  they  crossed  that  of  the 
centre,  and  wbich  gave  such  a  lively  conviction  of 
their  course,  that  when  I  turned  in  another  direction 
and  tlien  thought  of  the  Sybil,  it  was  w4th  the  firm 
conviction  that  I  had  seen  both  of  her  eyes.  Such 
perfection  of  drawing  can  be  acquired  only  by  long 
and  painful  practice. 


An  admirable  story  is  told  of  Michael  Angelo,  that 
when  in  his  presence  some  others  spoke  of  his 
heaven-bom  genius,  he  heard  them  with  impatience, 
as  if  they  were  cheating  him  of  his  just  meed,  and 
saying  that  he  had  worked  harder  than  any  of  them, 
he  insisted  that  he  had  a  real  right  to  his  superiority 
over  them  all.  What  that  work  must  have  been  we 
can  conceive,  for  I  have  only  spoken  of  his  drawing ; 
but  his  conception,  design,  and  sound  feeling  are  more 
remarkable  than  his  wonderful  execution. 

No  man's  works  have  been  more  unjustly  looked 
at  than  that  of  Michael  Angelo.  It  has  been  said  that 
extravagance  and  exaggeration  marked  them  all. 
Raphael  seems  to  have  thought  otherwise.  In  this 
instance  the  beauty  of  every  figure  and  the  propriety 
of  action  throughout  must  strike  every  unbiassed 
beholder.  Michael  Angelo  was,  however,  a  matchless 
genius.  To  whatever  end  he  directed  himself  he  sur- 
passed all.  When  the  Pope  appointed  him  to  invent 
a  firework,  he  designed  one  which  has  ever  since  been 
used.  It  is  said  that  Napoleon,  remarking  the  in- 
justice done  to  Michael  Anji^elo  when  a  certain  Pope 
altered  the  facade  of  St  Peter's,  sticking  his  own 
name  in  the  inscription,  declared  his  determination 
to  have  the  fa9ade  brought  back  to  Angelo's  original 
drawings,  and  an  inscription  just  and  true  set  up. 
What  a  pity  it  is  that  he  did  not  stand  to  this  instead 
of  turning  to  his  ruinous  expedition  to  Moscow ! 

John  Zephaniah  Bell. 

London. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

"MILTOX'S  LAST  VEBSES.*' 
(Xo.  2,986,  January  6.) 

[2,995.]  Our  great  epic  poet  having  notably  re- 
ferred to  his  own  blindness  in  Paradise  LosU  and 
having  also  devoted  to  it  two  of  his  best  sonnets,  it 
seems  a  pity  that  minor  bards  cannot  let  the  subject 
be  at  rest.  The  verses  said  to  be  ** Milton's  last" 
were  written  by  Elizabeth  Lloyd,  of  Philadelphia 
(cousin  of  Charles  Lloyd,  the  friend  of  Charles  Lamb 
and  Coleridge) ;  and  first  appeared  in  the  Friendii' 
Revieiv,  first  month  (January),  1848.  The  poetess 
meant  them  for  a  paraphrase  of  the  following  lines, 
which  occur  in  Milton's  Second  Defence  oft/ie  People 
of  England : — 

There  is,  as  the  apostlo  has  remarked,  a  way  to 
strength  through  weakness.  Let  me  then  be  the  most 
feeble  creature  alive,  so  long  as  that  feebleness  serves  to 
invigorate  the  energies  of  my  rational  and  immortal 
spirit;  so  long  as  in  that  obt-'curity  in  which  I  am  en- 
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velopcd  the  light  of  the  divine  presence  more  clearly 
shines ;  thou,  in  proportion  as  I  am  weak,  I  shall  be 
invincibly  strong ;  and  in  proportion  as  I  am  blind,  I 
shall  more  clearly  see.  Oh,  that  I  may  be  thus  perfected 
by  feebleness  and  irradiated  by  obscurity !  And,  indeed, 
in  my  blindness  I  enjov  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  the 
favour  of  the  Deity,  wlio  rej^ards  me  with  more  tender- 
ness and  compassion  in  proportion  as  I  am  able  to  behold 
nothing  but  Himself.  Alas  for  him  who  insults  me,  who 
maligns  and  ments  public  execration !  For  the  divine 
law  not  only  shields  me  from  injury,  but  almost  renders 
me  too  sacred  to  attack,  not,  indeed,  so  much  from  the 
privation  of  my  sieht  as  from  the  overshadowing  of  those 
heavenly  wings  which  seem  to  have  occasioned  this  ob- 
scurity, and  which,  when  occasioned.  He  is  wont  to 
illuminate  with  an  interior  light  more  precious  and  more 
pure. 

What  qualifications  the  Oxford  editor  possessed  I 
know  not.  A  critic  of  1848  says  of  the  poem :  "  It 
is  redundant  in  melody  and  deficient  in  strength. 
Milton's  lines  are  the  very  reverse  of  this,  especially 
in  his  minor  poems." 

Salmasius,  an  eloquent  defender  of  the  Stuarts,  had 
taunted  Milton  with  his  blindness ;  and  Charles  the 
Second,  it  is  said,  followed  suit,  and  pointed  out  that 
heaven  had  as  a  judgment  struck  out  his  visual 
nerves.  "It  may  be  so,  your  Majesty,  but  what  about 
the  head  of  your  roj-al  father?  " 

Referring,  in  conclusion,  to  the  poem,  it  has  since 
1848  appeared  about  once  in  seven  years  as  a  genuine 
Miltonic  relic.  Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  hope  that 
the  Manchester  City  Xews  may  now  give  it  its 
quietus.  XiPHiAS. 

#  #  » 

So  far  from  existing  only  in  MS.,  or  even  being 
comparatively  unknown,  this  beautiful  poem  has  | 
been  for  many  years  inserted  in  a  well-known  School- 
hook  of  Poetry,  by  Dr.  Davis.    To  it  is  appended  a 
note  to  the  effect  that,  though  ascribed  to  Milton,  it 

is  by  a  Miss  Lloyd,  of  Pliiladelphia.  R.  F.  B. 

♦  ♦  # 

Elizabeth  Lloyd,  junior,  a  Philadelphia  Quakeress 
in  the  present  century,  is  the  undoubted,  though 
formerly  the  anonymous  authoress  of  these  beautiful 
lines,  80  often,  from  their  intrinsic  merit,  ascribed  to 
Milton.  They,  and  other  x)oems  by  this  gifted  lady, 
and  her  no  less  thoughtful-minded  sister  Hannah 
Lloyd,  authoress  of  Cardiphonia  and  Faithftdness, 
were  re-published  in  America,  not  anonymously,  per- 
hai>s  thirty  years  ago,  in  a  volume  not  at  present  in 
my  hands,  and  possibly  but  little  known  in  this 
country.  The  lines  in  question,  as  they  appear  in 
this  volume  and  elsewhere,  seem  occasionally  to  vaiy 
from  those  in  the  Oxford  edition  of  Milton,  having 


probably  been  quoted  from  earlier  and  anonymous 

forms.    Thus  :— 

Afflicted  and  deserted  of  my  kind, 

not  **  of  my  mind." 

My  vision  Thou  hast  dimmed, 
Tiot  "  has  dimmed." 

Wrapped  in  the  radiance  of  Thy  sinless  land. 

not  **  sovereign  hand." 

The  title  varies  from  "Milton's  Last  Verses,"  to 
"  Milton  on  his  Blindness,"  and  "Milton's  Blindness." 
In  one  version,  the  stanza  beginning — 
Lead  me.  Father  kind, 
does  not  appear.  I  would  here  venture  to  remark  on 
the  misleading  effects  of  anonymous  publishing. 
Others  besides  Elizabeth  Lloyd,  shrinking  from  pub- 
licity, have  witnessed  wrong  ascribings  of  their 
works;  as  in  the  case  of  Lady  Anne  Lindsay  of 
Balcarres  (afterwards  wife  of  Sir  James  Barnard), 
whose  exquisit-e  ballad  of  Auld  Robin  Gray  wa.«5 
presumed  to  have  been  written  by  David  Rizzio :  and 
who  was  even  persecuted  to  reveal  whence  she  had 
obtained  the  poem,  besides  that  twenty  pounds  were 
offered  in  the  newspapers  for  the  ascertaining  of  it.s 
authorship.  J.  Spknce  Hodgson. 

Altrinoham. 

MANX  custom:    hunting  THK  WBAN. 
(Query  No.  2,990,  January  6.) 
[2,996.]    The  custom  in  the  Isle  of  Man  of  "hunt- 
ing the  wran"  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  thus 
alluded  to  by  the  author  of  this  reply  in  a  volume 
entitled  Douglcu  and  Other  Poems : — 

But  there's  a  custom  in  the  Isle  of  Man — 
How  Old  I  cannot  learn—"  We'll  hunt  the  wran." 
On  Boxing  Day — instead  of  following  hounds— 
Numbers  of  youtlis  go  gaily  on  their  rounds, 
With  garlands  on  a  pole,  with  ribands  blended, 
In  which  a  wren  is  said  to  be  suspended ; 
And,  as  they  go  from  house  to  house  along. 
They  sing  the  ancient  Manx  wren  hunters'  song. 

There  are  two  versions  as  to  the  origin  of  the  custom, 

but  I  can  refer  to  one  only  this  week.    Once  upon  a 

time,  there  was  a  very  beautiful  but  wicked  fair}'  in 

the  Isle  of  Man,  whose  practice— sad  to  say — was  to 

allure,  by  her  bewitching  beauty,  the  young  men  of 

the  island  into  the  sea,  where  countless  numbers  of 

them  were  destroyed.    A  noble  knight,  determined 

to  put  a  stop  to  so  fatal  a  custom,  attacked  with  his 

sword  the  lovely  but  deceitful  charmer,  and  was  just 

about  to  sever  her  head  from  her  body,  when  she 

became  a  wren,  and,  greatly  to  his  disappointment, 

made  her  escape.    She  is  compelled,  however,  to 

make  her  appearance  in  her  transformed  condition 

once  in  every  year,  on  St.  Stephen's  Day,  and  it  is  to 
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prevent  a  repetition  of  her  faial  practices  that  the 
youth  of  the  island  so  vigorously  persecute  her.  I 
hope  to  forward  the  other  account  next  week, 
together  with  the  meaning  and  origin  of  the  Manx 
name  Qualtrough.  J.  M.  S. 

CUSTOMS  IN  THE  JEWISH  SYNAGOGUES. 
(So.  2,972,  December  23.) 

[2,907.]  JuD^UB  asks  for  information  as  to  Old 
Testament  authority  for  men  wearing  hats  in  the 
synagogues  and  women  being  separated  from  the 
men.  I  have  been  waiting  in  vain  for  some  reply  to 
be  given,  but  I  suspect  that  no  such  authority  exists. 
If  there  be,  it  must  be  searched  for  in  the  Talmud, 
where  probably  it  may  be  found,  but  not  in  the  Old 
Testament  The  Quakers  also  wear  their  hats  in 
public  worship,  and  the  women  are  separated  from 
the  men ;  with  them  the  bare  head  has  no  connection 
with  devotion,  and  the  separation  of  the  sexes  does 
not  indicate  any  deviation  from  perfect  equality. 
There  are  other  Christian  sects  where  the  sexes  ara 
separated  when  at  worship.  This  is  the  case,  accord- 
ing to  the  newspapers,  in  the  ritualistic  congregation 
of  St.  Alban's,  of  London,  so  that  as  the  system  has 
got  a  footing  in  the  Established  Church,  it  may  in 
time  leaven  the  whole  lump.  What  good  can  come 
from  the  practice  I  don't  know,  for  the  men  and 
women  will  look  at  each  other  all  the  same  notwith- 
standing. 

The  subject  recalls  to  my  memory  a  Jewish  con- 
firmation which  I  once  witnessed  in  a  synagogue. 
Dr.  Gottheil,  who  is  now  in  New  York,  was  the 
Rabbi  who  conducted  the  ceremony  on  the  occasion. 
The  women  for  the  most  part  were  in  the  gallery, 
but  a  few  sat  on  the  front  seats  with  the  men.  The 
neophytes,  young  men  and  women,  occupied 
seats  near  the  altar.  The  doctor's  sermon  or  address 
was  most  admirable  and  practical,  chiefly  on  the 
duty  of  children  to  their  parents.  There  was  in  it 
little  or  nothing  about  mere  doctrine.  The  ceremony 
was  concluded  by  a  touching  and  impressive  sight. 
All  those  that  had  been  confirmed  went  up  to  their 
fathers  and  mothers  (who  occupied  the  front  seats), 
and,  with  evident  reverence,  expressed  their  thank- 
fulness for  the  care  that  had  been  bestowed  upon 
them  during  the  days  of  their  childhood.  It  struck 
me  that  this  sort  of  confirmation  is  a  better  intro- 
duction to  the  duties  of  life  than  the  repetition  of  a 
catechism  or  a  declaration  of  faith. 

Thomas  Brittain. 


(iUKRlES. 

[2,998.]  Tax  on  Mabried  Couples.  —  Can  any 
reader  give  particulars  respecting  a  tax  on  married 
couples  which  was  levied  within  the  last  fifty  years 
in  the  principality  ?  I  am  informed  the  tax  was  one 
shilling  per  annum ;  and  should  like  to  know  when 
and  why  it  was  imposed,  and  when  abolished. 

A.  B.  0 


Mr.  George  Howard  Darwin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  elder  son  of 
the  late  Charles  Darwin,  who  is  iu  his  thirty-seventii 
year,  has  been  elected  Plumiaa  Professor  of  Astronomy 
and  Experimental  Philosophy  at  the  University  ot' 
Cambridge,  in  the  place  of  the  late  Professor  Chollis. 
The  Plumian  Professorship  was  founded  in  1704  under 
the  provisions  of  the  will  of  Dr.  Thomas  Plume,  of 
Christ's  College,  Archdeacon  of  Rochester,  who  was  an 
astronomer  and  mathematician  of  considerable  repute. 
It  is  rather  remarkable  that  tbere  have  only  been  seven 
professors  since  the  first  election  in  1707,  giving  an 
average  duration  of  tenure  of  exactly  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  The  first  was  Roger  Cotes,  and  his  successors 
were  Dr.  Robert  Smith,  the  founder  of  Smith's  prizes  ; 
Dr.  Shepherd,  who  held  the  chair  for  thirty-six  years  ; 
Mr.  Vince,  Mr.  Woodhouse,  Sir  George  B.  Airy,  the 
late  Astronomer  Royal ;  and  the  Rev.  James  Challis. 

TEACHiNa  THE  Abt  OP  Rbadtno.— If  the  art 
of  reading  is  not  found  easy  by  children,  their  elders 
have  found  it  still  less  easy  to  invent  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  method  of  teacmng  the  rudiments  of  the 
art.  Not  to  be  possessed  of  the  art,  is  to  be  destitute,  as 
it  were,  of  a  sense,  to  be  in  a  measure  mentally  blind. 
The  grown  man  who  cannot  read  has  no  otiier  knowledge 
than  that  gained  by  his  peisonal  experiences,  togethei* 
with  some  reflection  of  that  possessed  by  his  circle  of 
acquamtances.  He  is  a  member  not  of  society,  but  of  a 
coterie.  Hence  the  paramount  importance,  not  to  himself 
merely,  or  even  mainly,  but  to  society,  that  every  one  should 
at  least  be  able  to  read,  that  he  may  be  capable  of 
becoming  a  full  member  of  it.  The  acquirement  of  the 
art  must  be  most  difficult  to  the  immature  minds  of 
children.  We  may  understand  the  difficulty,  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  painful  drudgery  one  has  to  go  through 
in  beginning  to  learn  a  language  written  in  a  different 
character  fiom  that  of  our  own.  On  an  aversge,  an  Eng- 
lish child  probably  takes,  at  least,  two  years  to  learn  to 
read  with  facility  enough  to  make  the  practice  of  read- 
'  ing  otherwise  than  irksome.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  case 
I  upon  any  system  of  instruction  yet  invented.  The 
I  matter  has  not  been  sufficiently  investigated,  deductively 
>  or  inductively.  The  first  thing  the  compiler  of  an 
elementary  reader  should  do,  is  to  collect  a  child's 
vocabulary.  A  child  of  three  will  have  a  stock  of  not 
more,  probably,  tlian  half  a  hundred  words ;  of  six,  a 
hundred ;  of^  nine,  from  two  to  three  hundred.  With 
these  materials,  sentences  should  be  constructed,  and 
short  stories  aud  descriptions  put  together,  of  a  nature 
to  interest  the  little  learners. — Srrrtator. 
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OLD  TOPOGBAPHEBS. 

[2,990.]  I  for  one  am  ready  to  admit  that  we  owe 
a  great  debt  to  the  old  topographers.  As  in  the 
pedigree  of  a  knightly  family  it  is  a  peculiar  boast  if 
an  ancestor's  name  appeals  in  some  ancient  battle 

roll  or  in  the  pages  of  our  national  dramatist,  so  the 
record  of  the  busiest  as  well  as  the  dullest  place  in 
the  country  is  lighted  up  for  a  moment  by  a  mere 
mention  of  it  in  the  laborious  peregrinations  of 
Camden,  Stukeley,  Grose,  or  Pennant.  In  looking 
through  these  old> world  histories  one  seems  to  expe- 
rience, only  in  reverse  order,  something  of  the  wonder 
of  the  old  farmer  who  visited  lis  native  village  after 
Ills  long  sleep  of  fifty  years,  and  one  is  apt  to  be  a 
little  unjust  to  the  faithful  chronicler  if  the  fact  is 
not  always  remembered  that  he  nowhere  pretends  to 
be  a  prophet,  but  simply  describes  what  he  sees. 

The  other  day  I  picked  up  in  Liverpool  an  old 
gazetteer  of  England  and  Wales,  and  in  reading 
through  it  have  experienced  somewhat  of  the  plea- 
sures of  perusing  a  book  of  travels  into  a  foreign 
country.  The  author,  who  is  unknown  to  fame,  says 
in  his  preface: — "Few  Englishmen  have  acquired 
such  a  competent  knowledge  of  what  their  own 
country  exhibits  as  to  be  able,  when  they  travel,  in 
any  tolerable  degree  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of 
strangers.  It  is  presumed  this  work  will  somewhat 
enable  them,  and  will  prove  amusing  and  useful  to 
those  natives  who  are  desirous  of  forming  some  idea 
of  the  magnificence  with  which  this  island  abounds, 
and  bring  to  their  minds  objects  which  they  have  no 
opportunity  of  perdonally  visiting."  Of  the  popula- 
tion he  says : — "The  number  of  inhabitants  in  England 
is  reckoned  at  five  millions  and  a  half ;  Scotland  con- 
tains three  millions  and  a  half,  and  Ireland  about 
two  millions  and  a  quarter.  Among  those  computed 
in  England  are  included  about  10,000  Jews,  Scotland 
or  Ireland  having  few  or  any  of  them.  These  were 
naturalized  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  a  late  Ministry, 
but  the  joint  outcries  of  the  nation  had  it  soon  re- 
pealed." Speaking  of  the  revenue  we  detect  a  trace 
of  that  virulent  antipathy  to  the  Scots  which  is  so 
marked  a  feature  in  the  letters  of  Junius,  published 
about  the  same  time  (1775),  for  our  gazetteer  asserts 
'*  that  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland  pays  but 
£47,954.  Is.  2d.  towards  the  land-tax,  not  sufficient 


to  pay  for  the  places  and  pensions  the  Scotch  enioy." 
Of  the  trade  of  the  country  he  says :— "  The  annual 
amount  of  exports  in  English  and  foreign  goods  is 
reckoned  to  tlie  value  of  between  six  and  seven 
millions  sterling ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the 
imports  do  not  exceed  five  millions,  and  as  a  great 
deal  of  this  is  shipped  off  again  the  yearly  duties  for 
foreign  goods  may  be  reckoned  at  £'4,000,000.  Thib 
foreign  trade  is  hai'dly  one-sixth  of  what  the  English 
carry  on,  for  that  upwards  of  .£41,000,000  are  given 
for  their  home  goods  and  manufactures." 

A  book  containing  a  list  of  all  the  towns  and 
villages  of  England  and  Wales,  as  well  as  the  houses 
of  the  local  gentry,  is  a  work  of  great  magnitude  ; 
and  one  is  not  surprised  that  the  topographer  gained 
much  of  his  information  from  county  maps,  a  good 
deal  from  the  works  of  Spelman  and  Si>eed,  and  a 
good  deal  also  from  hearsay  and  the  talk  of  mine 
host.  But  wherever  he  got  his  information  much  of 
his  book  is  now  a  dead  letter,  and  the  mere  shreds  of 
a  vanished  scene.  One  is  amused  in  turning  to  a  i*e- 
spectable  authority,  like  Paterson's  Roads,  for 
instance,  to  see  under  the  head  "  Warrington,"  that 
the  principal  inns  of  the  town  are  "the  George,  Nag's 
Head,  and  Red  Lion."  Verily  there  is  a  tide  in  the 
affairs  of  inns,  for  two  in  this  list  have  vanished-  But 
in  turning  to  our  old  chronicler  of  1775  we  find  many 
places  mentioned  that  the  world  now  knows  not. 
They  have  gone  with  the  wigs,  the  small  clothes,  and 
the  hangers  of  the  period,  leaving  not  a  rack  behind. 
For  instance,  what  mortal  knows  "Ashpol,  Lane, 
near  Manchester;  Colledge,  Lane,  south  of  Manchester 
in  the  road  to  Stopford ;  Whickleswith,  Lane,  S.W. 
of  Manchester  on  the  river  Irwell ;  Therlesbouch, 
Derby,  in  the  Peak  near  the  Three  Shire  Stones."  All 
these  places  and  many  like  them  are  vanished 
utterly ;  while  othere,  then  only  in  their  infancy,  are 
merely  mentioned.  Ashton-under-Lyne,  we  are  told, 
is  in  "  Lane,  on  the  right  of  Taume,  between  Claton 
Hall  and  Shawley  Hall,  6  m.  from  Manchester."  Old- 
ham is  in  "  Lane,  6  m.  N.E.  of  Manchester,  has  a  fair 
May  2."  Accrington  is  mentioned  as  in  the  parish  of 
Whalley,  which  latter  place  is  said  to  be  "near 
Preston,  and  to  have  a  bridge  over  the  Kibble.  For- 
merly it  had  a  monastery."  The  accounts  of  Man- 
chester, Liverpool,  Preston,  and  Warrington  are  vei-y 
curious,  but  are  too  long  to  be  inserted  here.  With 
regard  to  Manchester,  the  reader  is  informed  that 
"it  is  deservedly  reckoned  the  greatest  village  in 
England.  It  contains  ten  times  the  number  of  people 
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that  I'reston  has,  and  is  said  to  return  more  money  in 
one  month  than  that  does  in  fifteen/ 

Another  curious  feature  of  these  old  topographies 
is  the  way  in  which  the  position  of  some  places  is 
shown.  West  Derby,  for  instance,  which  we  all  know 
as  a  quiet  unassuming  suburb  of  Liverpool,  is  so 
frequently  referred  to  as  to  give  the  impression  that 
it  was  the  golden  milestone  of  the  county.  '*  Ck>lbom, 
Lane,  not  far  from  W.  Derby ;  Atherton,  Lane,  near 
W.  Derby ;  Bedford,  Lane.,  near  W.  Derby ;  Agbury 
(Aigburth),  nr.  W.  Derby.**  What  can  anybody  make 
of  these:— ^'Ezton  Burgh,  Lane,  E.  of  Bank  Hall; 
Green,  Lane,  between  Warrington  and  Flizton; 
Jerby,  Cheshire,  near  the  Caldees,  between  Dee  and 
Mersey;  Hill,  Lane,  on  the  river  Yarrow,  near 
Charley?" 

And  so  in  wading  through  the  book  we  continually 
come  upon  traces  of  a  vanished  hand  and  the  sound 
of  a  mind  that  is  still ;  other  men,  other  manners. 
In  two  hundred  years  from  now,  when  our  mills  and 
workshops  are  shapeless  heaps,  our  roads  covered 
-with  thick  turf,  and  the  deer  and  wild  cat  once  more 
roam  through  the  rejuvenized  forest,  how  strange  it 
will  appear  to  the  New  Zealander  who  visits  these 
parts  to  read  of  the  cotton  industry,  the  network  of 
oommunicatiDns,  and  the  busy  markets  of  this  nine- 
teenth century.  He,  indeed,  will  contemplate  with 
pride  the  harvest  of  his  own  nation,  but  he  will  also 
look  upon  the  scene  of  a  past  civilization  with  interest, 
and  confess  that  in  these  days  the  old  race  was  full 
of  vigour,  and  succeeded  in  rearing  mighty  sheaves. 

C.  B.  W« 


GOMMBNTS  AND  ANSWERS. 
"Hilton's  last  tebsbs.'' 

CETos.  2,986  and  2,996.) 

[3,000.]  When  I  asserted  that  the  poem  with  the 
above  title,  as  it  appeared  in  Lewis's  Penny  Beadings, 
was  an  imposition,  I  did  not  mean,  and  abstained 
from  assuming,  that  it  was  Milton's.  A  fortnight 
ago  I  was  not  aware,  or  had  forgotten*  that  the 
Oxford  version  was  itself  imperfect ;  and  if  it  was 
copied  from  the  Friends^  Beuiew,  as  last  week's  cor- 
respondence seems  to  indicate,  then  the  Manchester 
CityNewe  has  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  publish 
the  complete  poem,  whoever  may  have  been  the 
author.  The  original  title  was,  **  Lines  Supposed  to 
hwe  been  Written  by  miton  in  his  Old  Age." 

Hbnby  Cunliffb. 
Bochdale. 


CUSTOMS  IN  THE  JEWISH  SYNAGOGUE. 
(No8.  2.972  and  2.997.) 

[,3001.]  There  is  no  direct  authority  in  the  Tal- 
mud or  elsewhere  for  men  to  wear  their  hats  in 
synagogue.  It  is  merely  a  custom  brought  by  the 
Jews  from  the  East.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
when  Moses  was  before  the  burning  bush  the  voice 
commanded  him  to  remove  his  shoes  from  oH  his  feet 
as  he  was  on  holy  ground.  The  custom  of  removing 
the  shoes  on  entering  a  place  of  worship  was  the 
ordinary  form  of  showing  respect  for  the  holy  place 
by  all  eastern  nations.  When  the  Jews  came  to  the 
West  this  custom  was  gradually  dropped,  and 
although  the  original  ceremony  was  no  longer  per- 
formed, yet  the  Christian  custom  of  removing  the 
hat  was  not,  for  obvious  reasons,  adopted.  The 
only  sign  of  respect  made  by  a  Jew  on  entering  the 
synagogue  is  an  obeisance  to  the  ark  as  containing  the 
scrolls  of  the  Word  of  Ood,  and  a  short  prayer  be- 
ginning, ''How  beautiful  are  thy  tent«,  O  Israel.' 
Many  persons,  especially  the  more  orthodox,  kiss  the 
curtain  before  the  ark,  not  in  token  of  any  adoration 
of  either  ark  or  curtain,  but  as  evincing  a  reverence 
for  the  Holy  Law  which  the  ark  contains. 

The  practice  of  separating  the  sexes  during  public 
worship  is  another  Eastern  custom,  and  has  been 
founded,  not  on  doctrine  or  religious  grounds,  but 
as  a  mere  preservation  of  that  decency  and  decorum 
which  should  obtain  in  a  place  of  worship.  During 
the  marriage  ceremony  and  the  ceremony  of  con- 
firmation, the  ladies  of  the  families  concerned  are 
permitted  to  xemain  in  the  body  of  the  synagogue  in 
the  **  reform"  congregations  generally,  and  sometimes 
in  the  orthodox  synagogue  It  was  the  custom  in 
the  old  synagogues  to  have  a  lattice  work  on  the 
galleries,  so  that  the  ladies  could  not  be  seen  by  the 
men  below.  It  is  only  in  the  "reform"  and  one  or 
two  "  advanced"  synagogues  where  tliis  practice  has 
not  been  followed.  Fbbd.  M.  Hyman. 

«  #  # 

I  can  remember  the  separation  of  the  sexes  in  a 
country  parish  church  in  Devon  as  far  back  as  1829 
or  1830.  C.  H.  C. 

MANX  CUSTOMS. 
(Nos.  2,990  and  2,996.) 

[3,002.]  Each  parish  in  the  Isle  of  Man  has  family 
names  almost  peculiar  to  itself,  as  the  Clucases  in 
Malew,  the  Corjeags  in  Michal,  the  Eellies  in  Lonan, 
the  Mylechavanes  in  Ballaugh ;  and  the  word  Qiial- 
trough,  which  F.  A.  N.  asks  about,  is  the  name  of  a 
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family  chiefly  settled  in  the  parish  of  Kirk  Chreest 
Busben,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  diminutive  of  a 
Scotch  patronymic,  M'Walter.  But  is  it  Qualtrough 
that  F.  A.  N.  really  inquires  about?  I  have  an  idea 
that  he  means  "  quaaltagh,"  which  is  a  different 
thing  altogether,  being  equivalent  to  the  Lancashire 
custom  of  "lettin*  th'  new  yer  in.**  Literally  it 
means  "  one  who  meets  ;*'  but,  generally,  and  espe- 
cially at  Christmas  time,  it  is  applied  to  persons  who 
go  about  **  on  the  quaaltagh  **  to  their  neighbours, 
and  in  return  for  their  wishes  of  "a happy  new  year" 
expect  either  **  a  spread  **  or  some  pecuniary  substitute. 
In  some  localities  it  is  still  customary  to  keep  open 
house  all  night  for  any  one  who  is  "out  on  the  quaal- 
tagh.** It  is  said, ''  two  is  quaaltagh,  three's  none.'* 
Formerly  "the  quaaltagh*'  sang  the  following  greet- 
ing before  being  admitted,  and  it  may  be  customary 
yet  in  some  parishes,  but  it  is  obsolete  in  Lonan : — 

Ollick  ghoDDal  errin  as  blein  feer  vie, 
Seihll  as  slaynt  da'n  slane  lught  thie ; 
Bea  AS  gennallys  en  bio  ry-cheilley, 
Thee  as  graih  eddyr  mraane  as  deiney ; 
Gooid  as  cowr3rn,  stock  as  atayr, 
Palchey  phuddase,  as  skaddan  dy-liooar ; 
Arran  as  caashey,seym  as  roayrt ; 
Baase,  myr  lugh,  ayns  uhllin  ny  soaylt ; 
Gadley  sauche^  tra  vees  shin  ny  Ihie, 
As  feeackle  y  jargan,  nagb  bee  dy  mie. 

For  the  benefit  of  readers  in  "  the  adjacent  king- 
dom,** here  is  a  translation : — 

May  your  Christmas  be  cheerful,  your  year  very  good, 
May  your  life  be  all  health  and  your  household  have  food. 
May  long  life  bless  your  family,  yourself  and  your  wife. 
And  women  and  men  dwell  in  peace  without  strife ; 
May  you  have  soods  and  flummery,  mucb  stock  and  store, 
With  plenty  of  potatoes  and  herrings  galore ; 
May  your  bread  and  cheese  and  your  butter  be  plenty, 
(Your  cupboards  and  pantries  for  many  years  ne*er  be 

empty.) 
We  pray  you^  sleep  well  whene'er  you  lie  down, 
(May  your  bed  be  of  roses  your  pillow  of  down) ; 
And  the  tooth  that  isjumping  ne'er  disturb  your  repose, 
Nor  the  troublesome  flea  settle  under  the  clothes. 
And  then  when,  at  last,  deatb  visits  your  bouse. 
May  you  die  as  content  as  a  stackyard  mouse. 

There  is  another  English  version,  but  I  give  the 
above  as  being,  I  think,  more  literal.  "  As  feeackle 
(or  fackle)  ny  jargan,  etc.,*'  may  be  translated,  "  May 
the  teeth  of  the  fleas  be  rotten ;  **  or,  as  I  have  heard, 
"  May  they  have  no  jaws." 

There  are  also  two  versiona  of  the  origin  of 
"  Hunting  the  wren,"  one  assigning  it  as  a  sxemorial 
of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  and  the  other 
alluding  to  the  legend  of  a  lost  fairy  deceiver  who 
took  the  form  of  a  wren  to  avoid  being  slain  by  her 


pursuers.  After  the  wren  is  caught  (or  anything  for 
a  substitute)  it  is  shown  round  the  country  in  the 
midst  of  a  garland  of  coloured  papers  or  bush  of 
evergreens,  and  a  song  is  chanted  to  a  peculiar  tune, 
the  first  verse  (the  whole  is  too  long  for  quotation  at 
present)  running: — 

We'll  away  to  the  woods  said  Robin  to  Bobbin, 
We'll  away  to  the  woods  said  Richard  to  Robin, 
We'll  away  to  the  woods  said  Jackey  to  Lan, 
We'll  away  to  the  woods  said  every  one. 

Then  they  go  on,  "  What  to  do  there  ? "  and  "  To 
hunt  the  wren"  (or  "ran"  as  they  call  it),  and  so 

through  some  twenty  verses.  Habbopdale. 

*  «  # 

In  supplementing  my  note  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  singular  custom  of  "  hunting  the  wran,"  which,  I 
understand,  prevails  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  the  Isle 
of  Man,  I  have  only  to  add  that  the  following  is  the 
second  solution  of  the  question : — It  appears  that  the 
Irish,  hundreds  of  years  ago,  were  on  the  eve  of  a 
very  probable  victory  over  the  Danes,  which,  it  is 
said,  was  frustrated  by  the  alarm  conveyed  to  the 
army  by  an  insignificant  wren,  which  was  making  its 
supper  on  the  remains  of  a  soldier's  meal,  which  it 
happily  found  on  a  drum-head.  It  is,  accordingly, 
with  feelings  of  deep  revenge  that  the  wren  is  so 
bitterly  persecuted  once  a  year,  on  St  Stephen's  Day. 
There  is  another  reason,  in  the  estimation  of  some, 
and  that  is  that  the  feathers  of  the  wren  are  said  to 
be  a  safeguard  against  shipwreck.  In  a  very  read- 
able work  entitled  Notes  on  the  Months,  it  is  remarked 
*^  tliat  antiquaries  believe  the  custom  to  be  of  Greek 
origin."    But  I  have  never  heard  why. 

Jambs  M.  Suthsbi^nd. 

Douglas. 

TAX  ON  MABBIAGB8. 
(Query  No.  2.996,  January  13.) 

[3,003.]  Referring  to  the  query  of  A.  fi.  0.,  the 
following  cutting  from  Sale  and  Exchange  is  well 
worth  preserving.  It  will  furnish  your  correspondent 
with  some  information  on  the  subject : — 

QusBB  Tazbs. — A  Utile  more  than  a  century  back 
there  was  a  proposal  to  tax  funerals,  and  it  gave  rise  to 
the  following  epigram  addressed  to  deorge  m.  !-^ 

**  Taxed  to  the  bone,  thy  lovins  subjects  see ! 
But  still  supposed,  when  dead,  from  taxes  free ; 
Now,  to  complete,  Gredt  Greorge,  thy  glorious  reigti« 
Exds'd  to  death,  we^re  then  excns^d  again." 

With  the  proposed  tax  on  death  may  be  coupled  the  tax 
which  was  once  actually  levied  on  births.  It  lasted 
thirteen  years,  dating  from  1095.    Every  person  not  in 
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eTOiy  "  UtUa  stxEDger  "  that  came  into  ezUtence ;  but 
the  nobility  and  gentry  ware  subjected  to  heavier  pay- 
menta  in  addition,  ranging  from  £30  for  the  eldest  son  of 
a  duke  down  to  ten  shillings  for  a  person  having  a  real 
estate  of  £50  per  annum,  or  personal  estate  of  £600  or 
Qpwarda.  An  old  tax  on  bachelors,  which  existed  con- 
temporaneously with  the  last-named,  was  not  heavy,  and 
was  potfibly  intended  as  much  as  a  reminder  of  their 
duty  (no  pun  intended)  as  a  means  of  "  raising  the 
wind,"  which  'V^lQiam  IIL  so  often  stood  in  need  of. 
As  soon  as  a  man  reached  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  was 
liable  to  the  tax,  which  was  one  shilling  yearly  until  he 
took  to  himself  a  spouse.  Widowers  without  children 
were  also  liable,  and,  besides,  the  shilling,  every  person 
had  to  pay  an  amount  according  to  his  rank  for  the 
luxury  (or  otherwise)  of  single  blessedness ;  thus,  a  duke 
or  an  aicbbisbop  was  amerced  in  the  yearly  sum  of 
£12.  10b. ;  a  marquis,  £10;  an  esquire,  £2.  5s.;  a  gentle- 
man, five  shillings ;  social  distinctions  were  nicely  drawn 
then.  Ifowadays,  probably  there  are  not  a  few  who 
would  not  mind  being  assessed  at  five  shillings,  or  even 
a  much  larger  sum.  if  it  would  give  them  the  enviable 
distinction  of  "  gentleman." 

Fbsd.  M.  Hymak. 


QUERIES. 
[3,001]    Ths  Fbbb  Lakcb.— How  many  weekly 
numben  were  issaed  of  the  Iree  Lance,  published  in 
Maacheeter?    What  was  the  datte  of  the  last  ? 

X.  Y.  Z. 
[StOCK^]    ToLirHOiTBS  ON  Stockpobt  Road.— G«n 
any  reader  inform  me  whether  a  toll-house  existed 
within  the  last  forty  years  near  the  Shakspere  Hotel, 
Stockport  Boad  ?    If  so,  when  was  it  taken  down  ? 

o«   C»  C 

[d/)00.]  Milton  and  Chablbs  thb  Sbcond.— 
Gan  ZiPHiAS  say  under  what  drcumstances  Charles 
the  Second  informed  Milton  that  "Heaven  in  its 
wrath  had  struck  out  his  visual  nerves.*'  We  know 
that  Milton  had  at  any  rate  sufficient  mental  vision 
to  see  how  unsafe  for  him  would  have  been  a  visit  to 
the  raatoTBd  Stuart  Ck)urt  Are  we  then  to  believe 
that  the  Many  Monarch  hunted  out  the  obscure 
retreat  of  the  great  foe  of  his  family  for  the  express 
poipose  of  making  this  very  scientiflo  (pedantic?) 
remark?  Ocro: 

[3^007.]  Thb  Mbbsby  Docks  Boabd.— What  are 
the  constitution  and  objects  of  the  Mersey  Docks  and 
Harbour  Board  ?  Are  the  Board  a  trust,  or  are  they 
a  company?  Do  they  pay  dividends,  or  is  their 
rsTeDQe  applied  in  reduction  of  national  or  municipal 
UordflOB?    I  have  consulted  several  gasetteen  audi 


other  authorities,  but  the  popular  information  regard- 
ing this  Board  appears  to  be  limited,  and  I  have 
learned  little  beyond  the  fact  that  they  are  empowerd 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament.  While  the  proposed  Ship 
Canal  is  exciting  so  much  attention  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  public  interest  to  know  something  more  of 
one  of  the  important  parties  to  the  controversy  that 
will  for  some  time  be  carried  on  in  this  district. 

SXGMA. 


Fobbionbbs  in  Fbangb. — It  will  be  a  surprise 
to  many  to  leam  that  though  there  are  upwards  of  a 
million  foreigners  resident  in  France,  only  30,000  of 
them  are  English,  as  against  450,000  Belgians, 
250,000  Italians,  150,000  Germans,  70,000  Swiss,  and 
60,000  Spaniards.  This  Is  attributed  by  the  eminent 
political  economist  M.  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu  to  the 
fact  that  the  English  who  come  to  France  are 
confined  for  the  most  part  to  the  well-to-do  classes,  and 
for  this  reason  they  have  not  increased  at  anything  like 
the  same  ratio  as  the  Belgians,  Italians,  and  Germans 
who  come  to  F^rance  to  seek  employment.  Thus,  in 
1851  the  number  of  English  living  in  France  was 
26,527 ;  in  1861,  25,711 ;  and  in  1866,  29,856 ;  so  that 
there  are  no  moiie  living  there  now  than  fifteen  years 
ago.  The  Belgians,  upon  the  other  hand,  were  only 
128,101  in  1851.  So  that  they  are  nearly  four  times  as 
numerous  as  they  were  thirty  years  ago ;  and  a  similar 
rate  of  progression  has  taken  place  in  regard  to  the 
Germans,  checked  for  a  few  years  only  by  the  war  in 
1870.  The  Germans  resident 'in  France  in  1851  num- 
bered only  57,061,  now  they  are  over  150,000  ;  and  the 
Italians  have  increased  in  numbers  from  63307  to  a 
quarter  of  a  million. 

Thb  Nbw  Railway  Bbidqb:  Sinoulab  Dis- 
oovBBT. — A  few  days  ago  while  some  workmen  were 
digfinff  for  the  foundation  of  an  abutment  on  the  Sal- 
ford  side  of  the  Irwell,  in  connection  with  the  extension 
works  at  the  Victoria  Bailway  Station,  they  came 
upon  a  large  hole  containing  the  skeleton  of  a 
horse,  and,  at  a  little  distance,  between  twenty  and 
thirty  pairs  of  bulls'  and  cows'  horns.  The  skeleton 
was  lying  complete  in  all  its  parts,  and,  from  the 
way  the  bones  fell  asunder,  and  crumbled  under 
the  stroke  of  the  shovel,  the  body  had  evidently  been 
buried  many  years  ago.  The  beasts'  boms  were  in  a 
perfect  state  of  preservation,  and  have  been  sjld  by  the 
**  navvies  "  to  various  customers  for  the  purpose  of  being 
polished  as  ornaments.  The  loose  soil  in  ^yhich  the 
remains  were  found  was  about  twenty  feet  below 
the  present  surface,  and  about  thirty  feet  from  the 
river  bank ;  and,  alongside  the  hoilow,  but  about 
three  feet  above  it,  was  found  a  pebbled  lane 
or  "yard,"  thus  indicating  that  the  horse  and  the 
horns  were  buried  about  three  feet  below  the  then 
surface.  The  probability  is  that  the  ''property  "  was  the 
proceeds  of  a  robbery  committed  perhaps  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  on  suspicion  being  aroused  was  buried  to 
prevent  discovery.  From  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  the 
river  bank  it  would  appear  that  the  place  was  used  as  a 
tipping-ground  for  rubbish,  and  hence  the  appearance 
of  the  paved  lane  so  many  feet  below  the  present  surface. 
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NOTES. 

SIX  AITD  EIGHTPBNCB. 

'  [3,008.]  Probably  few,  outride  the  legal  profession, 
are  aware  that  amongst  the  changes  introduced  by 
the  new  year  is  one  which  will  tend  to  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  time-honoured  and  familiar  fee  of 
6s.  8d.  By  the  order  under  the  Solicitors'  Eemunera- 
tion  Act  not  only  is  a  percentage  scale  for  convey- 
ancing business  substituted  for  the  old  method  of 
charging,  but  in  cases  to  which  the  scale  does  not 
apply  the  amount  of  the  old  attendance  fee  is  altered. 
Although,  therefore,  the  sum  of  6s.  8d.  will  not 
entirely  disappear  from  lawyers'  bills,  its  appearance 
will  be  much  rarer  than  heretofore.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  all  the  causes  which  have  tended 
to  fossilize  in  lawyers'  charges  a  sum  which,  though 
once  common  to  aU  clssses,  has  dropped  out  of  general 
use  since  nobles  ceased  to  be  coined.  Doubtless  the 
main  reason  is  that  immobility  for  which  the  legal 
profession  has,  until  recent  years,  been  famed. 

W,  H. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

aPBNSEB  AND  LANCASHIBB. 
(No.  2,846,  September  16, 1882.) 

[3,009.]  AuTOLYCUB  will  find  some  interesting 
particulars  relating  to  Spenser's  residence  in  Lanca- 
shire in  vol.  xix.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Historic 
Society,  by  the  late  T.  T.  Wilkinson,  of  Burnley,  who 
gives  some  very  interesting  examples  of  the  poet's 
use  of  local  words  in  his  various  compositions.  There 
is  also  a  view  of  Spenser  House,  his  supposed  resi- 
dence, near  Burnley. 

J.  COOPEB  MOBLBY. 
liverpool. 

OLD  TOPOOBAFHBBS. 
(Note  No.  2,999.  January  20.) 

[3,010.]  Some  of  the  places  named  by  C.  B.  W.  as 
having  utterly  vanished  appear  on  an  old  map  I  have 
before  me,  entitled  "  The  Gountie  Pallatine  of  Lan- 
caster described  and  divided  into  Hundreds.  1610." 
*'  The  Colledg"  is  marked  as  lying  a  little  to  the  south 
of  the  junction  of  the  Irwell  and  the  Medlock,  and 
would  apparently  adjoin  the  Chester  Boad,  which,  | 


however,  is  not  delineated  on  the  map.  **  Whickles- 
with  "  appears  to  the  south  of  the  Irwell  and  to  the 
west  of  **  Hohne  TraflPord."  **  Hyll "  is,  as  stated  in 
the  Gazetteer,  on  the  river  Yarrow,  S.E.  of  **  Charley.* 
"  Grene  "  is  marked  as  situate  at  the  junction  of  the 
Mersey  and  the  Glaze  Brook,  lying  to  the  west  of  the 
latter.  Is  ''Exton  Burgh"  the  same  as  Everton? 
The  latter  village,  which  may  be  correctly  described 
as  E.  of  Bank  Hall,  appears  in  the  map  as  ^  Earton." 
I  do  not  find  ''Ashpol"  anywhere.  It  is  rather 
singular  that  these  places  should  have  so  utterly  and 
completely  disappeared  and  their  very  names  become 
forgotten, 

W.  H. 

THB  ICBBSBY  DOCKS  AND  HABBOUB  BOiBD. 
(Qaeiy  No.  8,007,  January  20.) 

[3,011.]  The  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board 
was  constituted  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  year 
1857,  the  object  being  to  consolidate  the  docks  at 
Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  into  one  estate  and  vest 
the  control  and  management  of  them  in  one  public 
body.  The  docks  at  Liverpool  were  previously  in  the 
hands  of  the  Corporation  of  that  town  as  '*  Trustees 
of  the  Liverpool  Docks,"  but  the  dues  received  were 
applied  exclusively  for  maintenance.  The  manage- 
ment had  been  latterly  confided  to  a  committee  of 
twenty-four,  nominated  one-half  by  the  (Corporation 
and  one-half  by  the  dock  ratepayers.  The  docks  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Mersey  were  originally  under 
the  control  of  the  Birkenhead  Dock  Commissioners 
(afterwards  the  trustees  of  the  Birkenhead  Docks) 
and  the  Birkenhead  Dock  (Company,  by  which  bodies 
they  were  transferred  to  the  Liverpool  Ck)rporation 
in  1856.  Besides  these  docks  the  newly-constituted 
board  acquired  from  the  Corporation,  on  payment  of 
a  very  large  sum  of  money,  the  right  to  receive  certain 
town  and  anchorage  dues  which  had  previously  been 
levied  by  the  Corporation  and  applied  in  relief  of  the 
borough  rates.  The  board  also  acquired  the  Prince's 
Landing-stage,  the  Liverpool  Observatory,  and  certain 
pilotage  and  conservancy  powers.  The  dock  estate 
is  administered  as  a  trust,  it  being  forbidden  to  apply 
any  moneys  received  to  any  purpose  which  does  not 
conduce  to  the  safety  or  convenience  of  shipping 
frequenting  the  port  of  Liverpool,  or  facilitate  the 
shipping  or  unshipping  of  goods.  The  board  is  com- 
posed of  twenty-one  members,  three  being  nominated 
by  the  Conservancy  Commissioners  and  the  remainder 
el6(ited  by  the  dock  ratepayers.    One-third  of  the 
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members  retire  in  rotation  evezy  three  years.  The 
qualification  for  voting  is  the  payment  of  rates  by  a 
British  subject  to  the  amount  of  £10  per  annum  or 
upwards.  W.  H. 

IKWISM    S7NAOOOUB   CUSTOMS:    THB  8EXB8  IN 

CHUBCH. 
(Voa.  2,972,  2,997,  and  3,001.) 

[3,012.]  The  custom  of  separating  the  sexes  at 
divine  service  does  not  appear  to  be  confined  to  the 
Jewish  Synagogue,  as  it  is  carried  out  at  the  ritual- 
istic church  of  St.  Margaret,  Prince's  Road,  Liverpool. 
At  least  such  was  the  case  two  years  ago,  and  I  feel 
certain  such  still  prevails.  A  writer  in  Notes  and 
Queries  (London).  First  Series,  vol.  \L,  speaking  on 
this  subject,  remarks : — 

I  Dote  with  pleasure  that  traces  of  this  ancient  usage 
still  eziste  in  parts  of  Sussex.  In  Poling  Church,  and 
also  in  Arundel  Church,  the  movable  seats  are  marked 
with  the  letters  M.  and  W.  respectively,  according  as 
they  are  assigned  to  the  men  or  women.  On  the  first 
Sunday  in  Um  year  (1850)  I  attended  service  in  Arundel 
Ghnrcn,  and  observed,  with  respect  to  the  benches  which 
were  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  nave  for  the  use  of  the 
poorer  classes,  that  the  women  as  they  entered  proceeded 
to  thoee  at  the  eastern  end,  which  were  left  vacant  for 
them*  whilst  the  men  by  themselves  occupied  those  at 
the  weetem  end.  The  existence  of  a  distinction  of  this 
kind  in  regard  to  the  open  seats  only,  affords  strong 
proof,  if  proof  were  necessary,  that  it  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  appropriated  pews  which  led  to  the  disuse  of  the 
k>Bg-eetablished  and  once  general  custom  of  the  men 
occupying  the  south  side  of  the  nave  and  the  women 
the  north. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  in  how  many 
of  the  Established  Churches  this  custom  prevails  at 
the  present  time. 

J.  COOPBB  MOULBT. 
liTerpool. 

*  «  « 

Only  six  years  ago  the  old  custom  of  separating 
the  sexes  in  church  was  in  force  at  Bishop's  Cannings 
in  Wiltshire,  where  the  men  sat  on  one  side  the  isle, 
the  women  on  the  other.  And  they  may  do  so  to 
this  day.  I  understand  the  same  rule  is  observed  in 
other  old  drarches  in  the  same  county. 

IsABBLLA  Banks. 

«  ft  « 

I  suppose  there  is  no  better  established  or  more 
nnivenally  admitted  fact  in  natural  history  than  the 
inferiority  of  the  female  to  the  male.  Controversies 
and  contests  there  always  have  been,  and  probably 
will  continue  to  be,  about  the  matter,  but  they  never 
have  ended,  and  I  venture  to  say  never  will  end,  but 


in  one  way,  namely,  in  the  weaker  combatant  going 
to  the  wall.  In  the  ninth  book  of  Paradise  Lost, 
Milton,  in  language  beautiful  as  probably  true,  has 
told  us  of  the  bitter  controversy  between  our  first 
parents  about  the  termination  of  which  the  book  of 
Genesis  has  left  us  in  no  doubt:  To  Eve  it  was  said, 
"  Thy  husband  shall  rule  over  thee.''  In  accordance 
with  this  dictum  the  Jewish  theocracy  was  con- 
structed. No  function  implying  discretion  or 
authority  was  allotted  to  woman.  In  certain  cases  of 
infraction  of  the  Law  the  punishment  allotted  to  her 
was  seven  times  that  awarded  to  a  man  for  the  same 
offence.  If  a  female  inherited  property  it  was  f oiv 
feited  if  she  married  anyone  not  belonging  to  her 
own  tribe ;  and  if  a  widow,  the  next  of  kin  to  her 
late  husband  had  the  first  claim  upon  her  hand.  If  a 
man  suddenly  found  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  the 
choice  of  a  wife,  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  write  out  for 
her  a  bill  of  divorce,  send  her  out  of  his  house,  and 
there  was  an  end  of  the  matter.  In  the  great  Temple 
of  Solomon  women  were  never  allowed  to  go  beyond 
the  outermost  court.  He  built  a  house  for  his 
favourite  wife,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  outside  the 
city  of  David,  because  the  place  was  too  holy  for 
her.  No  one  could  be  more  compassionate,  tender, 
and  regardant  of  woman  and  her  rights  than  He  who 
for  us  reformed  the  Jewish  religion,  but  He  never 
thought  of  her  as  an  apostle  or  teacher.  Paul  was 
very  distrustful  of  women,  especially  widows.  He 
would  have  none  admitted  "  into  the  number  under 
threescore  years  of  age." 

None  of  the  founders  of  the  oth«r  great  religous 
systems  of  the  East  made  any  provision  for  the  ser- 
vices of  women.  Mahomet  had  a  tender  regard  for 
them,  and  ordered  provision  for  them  in  several  ways, 
but  Invariably  in  a  subordinate  capacity.  He  did  not 
forbid  them  to  enter  a  place  of  worship,  neither  did 
he  enjoin  them  to  do  so.  Except  the  Caaba,  I  have 
been  in  all  the  most  sacred  mosques  (and  many  minor 
ones)  in  the  world,  during  the  time  of  worship,  but 
I  never  yet  saw  a  woman  there,  and  I  believe  they 
are  never  permitted  to  be  so.  In  no  place — Jewish, 
Hindoo,  Farsee,  or  Mahometan— in  the  East  do  the 
men  remove  their  head  -  covering  as  an  act  of 
reverence;  almost  invariably  with  their  feet  bare, 
especially  so  Mahometans.  I  apprehend  this  and 
many  other  customs  have  their  origin  in  climatic 
conditions. 

MOBQAN  BkUBBLBY. 
Denshaw  Home. 
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HANZ  CUSTOMS;  SUKTUXG  THB  WBBK. 
(Voe.  2.990, 2,996,  and  9.002. 

[3,013.]  The  superstitions  respecting  the  wien  in 
the  Isle  of  Man  and  elsewhere  are  referred  to  in  my 
work.  Traditions,  SuperatUions,  and  Folh-Lore  (1872). 
In  chap.  XL,  page  237,  is  the  following : — 

The  Manx  wren,  the  robin,  and  the  stork  are  suppofled 
to  be  inhabited  by  the  souls  of  human  beings.  Mac 
Taggart,  speaking  of  the  wren,  says: — ^*'Manx  herring 
fishers  dare  not  go  to  sea  without  one  of  these  birds  taken 
dead  with  them,  for  fear  of  disaster  and  storms.  Their 
tradition  is  of  a  sea  spirit  Uiat  liaunted  the  herring  tracl^ 
attended  alwasrs  by  storms,  and  at  last  it  assumed  the 
figure  of  a  wren  and  flew  away.  So  they  think  that  when 
they  have  a  dead  wren  with  them  all  is  snug.  The  poor 
bird  had  a  sad  life  of  it  in  that  singular  island.  When 
one  is  seen  at  any  time,  scores  of  Manx  men  start  and 
hunt  it  down." 

In  chap.  zlL,  page  246,  the  subject  is  further 
referred  to  :— 

The  wren,  as  I  have  shown  in  a  previous  chapter,  is 
mercilessly  hunted  to  death  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  although 
he  partakes  of  the  sanctity  of  the  robin  in  most  parts  of 
England  Not  so  in  Ireland,  however.  General  Valancy 
says : — **  The  Druids  represented  this  as  the  king  of  aU 
birds.  Tlie  superstitiotts  respect  shown  to  this  little 
bird  save  offence  to  our  first  Christian  missionaries,  and 
by  their  commands  he  is  still  hunted  and  killed  on 
Quistmas  Day ;  and  on  the  following  (St.  Stephen's  day) 
he  is  carried  about  hung  by  the  leg  m  the  centre  of  two 
hoops  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  a  proces- 
sion is  made  in  eveiy  village  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  nnging  an  Irish  eaten,  importing  him  to  be  tilie 
king  of  aU  birds." 

The  wren  is  sometimes  treated  in  a  similar  manner  in 
the  south  of  France.  It  is  generallv,  however,  reearded 
as  a  sacred  bird,  as  in  EngUnd  and  Scotland  To  take 
its  life,  or  to  rob  its  nest  even,  in  the  Pays  de  Gaux  is 
regarded  as  a  crime  of  such  atrocity  that  it  will «  bring 
down  the  lightnmg"  upon  the  homestead  of  the  offender. 
Bobert  Chambers,  in  his  Popular  Rhymes,  has  the  follow- 
ing couplet  on  this  subject: — 

Malisons,  malisons,  mair  than  ten. 
That  hairy  the  ladye  of  heaven's  hen. 

It  would  seem  from  these  facts  that  the  poor  little  bird 
has  met  with  a  somewhat  similar  fate  to  that  of  Odin 
and  the  rest  of  the  .£air  gods,  and  has  been  transformed, 
occaaonally  at  least,  into  a  spirit  of  evlL 

I  remember  well  an  old  Lancashire  rhyme  which 
asserted  that— 

The  robin  and  the  wren 
Were  God's  cock  and  hen. 

Chablbs  Habbwice. 

Talbot-vtreet,  Mos*  Bide. 


DEATH  OF  AN  OLD  MANCHESTER  BOOK- 
SELLER. 

On  Friday  in  last  week,  Thomas  Johnson,  the 
well-known  bookseller  of  Corporationnstreet,  died  in 
his  seventy-third  year.  His  last  months  were  marked 
by  a  lingering  and  painful  illness,  from  which 
medical  aid  could  afford  him  little  or  no  relief.  His 
career  as  a  bookseller  is  notable  and  interesting.  At 
a  veiy  early  age  he  was  assistant  to  his  father,  whose 
premises  were  situated  on  the  site  now  occupied  by 
Hyam's  clothing  establishment  in  Marketnstreet.  The 
chief  bookseller  at  that  day  was  Mr.  Charles  Amberry, 
and  his  shopman  was  M^.  Heniy  Whitmore,  who 
subsequently  started  a  successful  business  on  his  own 
account.  When  Mr.  Thomas  Johnson  manied  he 
went  to  Liverpool  and  opened  a  shop  in  Dale-street, 
in  1829,  at  a  rental  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum— con- 
sidered at  that  time  an  enormous  rent  His  beginning 
was  humble  ;  a  few  books  at  the  bottom  of  the  shop- 
window,  and  a  bed  at  the  end  of  the  shop,  were 
about  all  the  worldly  goods  with  which  he  made  his 
start  in  life.  One  of  the  Liverpool  merchants,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  sale  of  a  bookseller's  stock,  observing 
that  Johnson  did  not  buy,  asked  him  the  resson,  and 
on  being  told  that  he  had  no  money,  requested  him 
to  bid  to  the  extent  of  ^100  or  <£160,  and  he  would 
find  the  money.  This  kindness  to  one  who  was 
almost  a  stranger  enabled  Johnson  very  shortly  to 
accumulate  a  large  stock  of  books,  ultimately  the 
largest  stock  in  the  country.  He  published  a  perio- 
dical catalogue,  extending  to  800  pages,  which  was 
sold  at  one  shilling. 

After  a  career  of  almost  unexampled  success,  he 
was  induced  to  begin  as  a  publisher,  which  neces- 
sitated the  removal  to  large  premises.  His  first  pub- 
lishing enterprise  was  an  edition  of  the  collected 
works  of  Jacob  Abbott,  the  American  author,  which 
had  an  extensive  sale.  This  was  followed  by  Finney's 
Lectures  on  Mevivals  and  Lecturee  to  Frofeem/ng 
ChrisdaM,  of  which  more  than  160,000  copies  were 
sold.  It  is  calculated  that  during  the  period  he  was 
a  Liverpool  publisher  he  sent  into  the  market 
more  than  one  million  hooka  He  had  the  reputa- 
tion, and  it  was  perfectly  well  founded,  of  being 
one  of  the  largest  Bible  dealers  out  of  London.  Ire- 
land was  the  chief  source  of  his  supply.  He  paid 
periodical  visits  to  Dublin  to  purchase  at  the  pawn 
shops  the  Bibles  presented  to  the  poor  (who  were 
chiefly  Catholics),  by  the  agents  of  the  Bible  Socie^, 
receipt  of  alms  was  required  to  pay  two  shillings  for 
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and  which  were  nearly  always  pledged  immediately 
after  presentation. 

Notwithstanding  his  great  and  deserved  success 
he  nltimately  became  a  banknipt  owing  to  accepting 
duplicate  Inlls  to  a  large  amount  for  a  firm  with 
which  he  had  had  eztensive  dealings.  His  father, 
Mr.  Samnel  Johnson,  then  a  large  publisher  in  Man- 
chester, purchased  the  whole  of  the  plant  and  stock 
jErom  the  trustees  of  the  estate,  and  had  it  remoyed 
to  Manchester,  when  he  took  him  into  partnership. 

For  several  years  the  firm  was  known  as  **  Samuel 
Johnson  and  Son,"  but  when  his  father  retired 
to  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  he  died  in  his 
eightieth  year,  Thomas  had  sole  possession  of  the 
boaiDess.  After  a  few  years,  however,  he  again 
to  grief,  and  the  whole  of  his  stock  and  plant 
sold  by  auction.  Johnson  then  began  as  a 
aeooiid-hand  bookseller  in  Corporation-street,  in  a 
wooden  building  erected  on  a  piece  of  waste  ground, 
upon  which  tiie  Trevelyan  Hotel  now  stands.  When 
the  land  was  taken  for  building  purposes  Johnson 
removed  to  the  shop  in  Corporation-street  which  he 
oecopied  for  a  number  of  years,  amid  Taiying  and 
not  always  successful  fortunes.  However  smooth 
and  successful  his  first  business  years  were,  his  latter 
ones  were  considerably  disturbed  by  want  of  trade 
and  ill-health.  Prior  to  his  death  he  had  left  bis 
bnsinees  for  some  time,  and  it  is  now  carried  on  by 
fate  youngest  son.  He  leaves  a  widow,  four  daughters, 
and  two  sons. 


Jbstttt^aif,  ^flrttan^  3, 1883. 


The  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Wigan  Free  Public 
Libnuy  stetes  that  the  number  of  volumes  is  now 
28,228,  an  increase  of  896  during  the  past  3rear.  About 
double  the  number  of  Jbooks  have  been  consulted  during 
the  year  1882  in  the  Beferenoe  Department  as  compared 
with  1681,  but  nearly  7,000  fewer  books  have  issued  from 
tbe  Lending  library,  and  the  reasons  for  this  decrease, 
es  stated,  are  lemarkaVie.  It  appears  that  'Hhe  great 
popnlaritv  of  the  department  is  literally  wearing  it 
out.  Upwards  of  one  thousand  volumes  have 
been  withdrawn,  entirely  worn  oat,  and  quite  a 
tboosand  more  are  rapidly  approaching  tbe  same 
condition :  so  that  it  is  not  the  reading  public  to  wnom 
this  decrease  is  attributeble,  but  simply  the  inadequacy 
of  tbe  present  Library  Bate  to  replenish  the  losses 
caused  by  the  wear  and  tear  to  which  the  department  is 
eubjeet"  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Library  Committee 
of  thirty-eiz  is  composed  in  equal  proportions  of  mem- 
bers of  tbe  Town  Council  and  gentlemen  not  in  the 
CtMUKoiif  the  latter  including  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

JXWIBH  EYJXAQOQXm  CUSTOHS :    XHB  8BZBB  IN 

CHT7BCH. 
(Sob.  2,972, 2,997, 3,001,  and  3,012.) 

[3»014.]  It  was  the  custom  at  Tabley  Chapel,  near 
Knutof ord,  for  men  and  women  to  sit  apart  during 
divine  service,  and  is  still,  I  believe.  There  is  an  old 
saying  in  Cheshire  in  connection  with  it,  that  at 
Christmas  gatherings,  farmhouse  parties,  or  festive 
occasions  of  any  sort,  be  there  too  many  men  or  too 
many  women  at  either  side  the  board,  it  is  called  a 
** Tabley  ChapeL''  "Here!"  I  have  heard  an  old 
farmer  say  on  such  an  occasion j  '*get  up  some  on  ye ; 
we  mnn  alter  this ;  if  s  a  Tabley  ChapeL" 

Saaah  Cash. 

old  topogbaphbb& 

(Sob,  2,989  and  8,010.) 

[3,015.]  A  reference  to  sheet  No.  108  of  the  six- 
inch  Ordnance  Survey  shows  *  Whittleswick  Wood  " 
adjoining  the  Irwell,  near  Barton  Bridge.  Is  not  the 
correct  name  Quickleswick?  B. 

«  «  « 

Wickleswick  is  now  a  part  of  Tra£ford  Park,  being 
midway  between  the  Hall  and  the  Lodge  at  Barton, 
and  bounded  by  the  Irwell.  Formerly  it  was  an 
an  independent  estato,  with  its  house  or  hall.  At  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  owned  by  Alice 
Quickleswick,  who  gave  some  lands  in  the  village  of 
Eccles  to  the  Abbey  of  Stanlaw.  The  house  (in  com- 
mon with  the  other  halls  or  houses  of  gentry  in  the 
parish  of  Eccles)  claimed  a  right  to  a  settle  in  Eccles 
Parish  Church,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  churchwardens 
thereof  in  1596  **  it  is  ordered  that  the  highest  settle 
upon  the  south  side  of  the  south  out  aisle,  next  to 
Mr.  Brearton's  chapel,  shall  belong  to  the  house  of 
WhyttlesvTick."  In  1867  there  was  in  the  vestry  of 
Eccles  Church  a  plan  of  the  chapels,  pews,  and  seats 
in  the  church,  with  a  list  of  the  owners  or  occupiers. 
**  No.  7,  south  aisle,  for  Whickleswick  Hall.**  A  wood 
in  Traff ord  Park,  which  covers  part  of  the  site  of  the 
old  demesne,  is  still  called  Wickleswick  Wood. 

Exton  is  less  like  to  be  Everton  than  Euzton  (pro- 
nounced locally  Exton),  now  a  manufacturing  village 
two  miles  and  a  half  W.S.W.  from  Chorley. 

Jambs  Buby. 

«  «  « 

As  part  answer  to  **&  B.  W."  I  have  to  say  that 
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"  Exton  Burgh,"  or  Ezton,  is  a  Tillage  about  three 
miles  from  Chorley.  It  is  now  spelled  *'Euxton 
Burgh "  or  Euxton,  and  is  pronounced  by  the  vil- 
lagers "Exon  Bauth."  "Hill"  or  "Hyll"  is  two 
miles  from  Chorley,  and  is  now  known  as  "The  Hall 
on  the  Hill,"  or,  as  pronounced,  "  Th'  Ho'  a'thilL" 
'* Charley"  is  evidently  the  pronounciation  of  that 
day  for  **  Chorley."  "  W.  H."  will  see  from  the  above 
that  "  Exton  Burgh  "  is  not  the  same  as  •*  Everton." 
The  "  Bank  Hall "  alluded  to  is  not  the  mansion  in 
Kirkdale ;  but  one  near  "  Exton  Burgh,"  of  which 
mention  is  made  in  the  Pictorial  History  of  the  County 
of  Lanccuter,  1844,  as  follows  :— "  The  townships  of 
Maudesley,  Bispham,  Bretherton,  and  Ulnes,  do  not 
possess  any  object  worthy  of  remark  except  Bank 
Hall,  a  fine  old  brick  mansion  in  the  style  of  Eliza- 
beth, erected  in  1608,  once  the  residence  of  the  family 
of  Banastie."    "  Ashpol "  is  clearly  the  same  place  as 

AspuU,  near  Wigan.  Tbbla. 

#  »  * 

In  regard  to  the  Notes  of  "  C.  B.  W."  and  "  W.  H." 
relative  to  obsolete  place-names,  I  may  perhaps  be 
able  to  offer  a  little  explanation  as  to  those  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chorley,  near  which  place,  I 
believe,  "Exton  Burgh,"  as  well  as  "  Hyll,*'  will  be 
found  situated. 

The  village  of  Euxton,  pronounced  Exton,  lies  to 
the  west,  between  Leyland  and  Chorley;  and  "Euxton 
Burgh"  has  been  generally  understood  to  be  that 
part  of  the  district  where  the  collieries  are 
established.  In  the  country  around  Chorley,  burgh 
is  spoken  as  '*  burth ;"  and  on  asking  a  pitman  where 
his  employment  lay,  the  answer — ^unless  a  consider- 
able change  in  language  has  occurred  in  later  years — 
would  be  "  at  Exton  Both."  About  the  year  1812  the 
late  Colonel  Anderton,  of  Euxton  Hall,  had  a  horse 
named  *  Euxton"  entered  for  the  races  at  Man- 
chester, and  was  greatly  amused  to  hear  his  favourite 
spoken  of  in  that  town  as  "  Tewxton."  Burgh  Hall 
and  estate,  south-west  from  Chorley,  once  formed 
part  of  the  property  of  the  Rygbys,  a  family  of  some 
note  and  affluence  at  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  Yarrow  intersects  the  land  north  and  south,  and 
that  part  of  the  estate  known  asBirkacre— the  ground 
of  the  birches— is  situated  in  what  once  must  have 
been,  from  its  wood,  water,  and  picturesque  thickets, 
one  of  the  most  romantic  of  all  the  beautiful  dells 
and  valleys  of  old  Lancashire. 

"  The  Hyll"  has  a  little  of  historical  remembrance, 
and  it  may  be  well  that  I  should  here  note  all  per- 


haps that  now  remains  as  to  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  house.  To  the  south-east  of  Chorley  (Charley 
as  stated  in  the  gazetteer),  about  a  mile  out  of  town, 
to  the  left  of  the  road  on  the  lower  rising  ground 
approaching  Bivington,  may  be  seen  all  that  is  left 
of  a  structure  once  forming  a  mansion  that  probably 
took  rank  amongst  the  most  notable  houses  of  the 
gentry  of  Lancashire.  '<  The  Hill,"  or  the  "  Hall  on 
the  Hill "  (its  now  almost  forgotten  designation),  has 
been  so  named  for  probably  four  hundred  years  or 
more,  and  the  nakedness  of  its  present  aspect  offers  a 
veiy  different  appearance  to  that  which  must  have 
been  seen  in  the  earlier  centuries  of  its  establishment, 
when  a  magnificent  woodland  growth  covered  these 
grassy  undulations,  sheltering  many  wild  animals ; 
and  when  a  line  of  unbroken  forest— still  perpetuated 
at  Chorley  in  the  Saxon  word  "Ackhuist" — extended 
southwards  from  the  bank  of  the  Ribble  for  over 
twenty  miles  across  the  western  country.  The  house 
of  the  Hall  on  the  Hill  seems  to  have  been  for  about 
the  last  150  years  simply  a  farm-steading,  the  main 
building  being  taken  down  from  time  to  time  to 
supply  the  commonest  necessities  of  repairs  or  con- 
struction around  the  place,  until  all  of  consequence 
that  remained  forty  years  ago,  when  I  last  saw  it, 
appeared  to  be  what  had  formed  the  main  or  central 
hall  of  the  original  building,  and  was  appropriated 
by  the  resident  farmer  as  his  house-part  or  living- 
room  ;  one  fine  window  being  still  unaltered,  on  which 
some  long-forgotten  hand  had  traced  in  mediaeval 
characters  a  few  Latin  lines. 

The  ancient  boundary  of  the  "  HiU  "  estate  appears 
to  have  been  on  the  north  partly  the  little  river 
Yarr9w,  and  on  the  west  the  extensive  lands  of  the 
Standish's  of  Duxbury ;  the  line  of  the  present  high- 
way between  Chorley  and  Horwich  taking  exactly 
this  division.  The  Yarrow  rises  in  the  hills  of  Angle- 
zark  and  Heath  Chamock,  forming  itself  into  two 
branches  at  Yarrow  bridge,  and  flows  on  by  Eode- 
ston  and  Croston  into  the  Douglas.  Is  it  not  a  litUe 
singular  that  we  have  here,  in  the  heart  of  Lancashire, 
the  names  of  these  two  celebrated  Scottish  rivers  ? 

The  Yarrow  at  Cowling  bridge,  or  Crosse  Hall, 
Chorley,  is  the  stream  that  supplied  the  former  cele- 
brated print-works  of  Hole,  Wilkinson,  and  Potter, 
in  whose  Manchester  warehouse  Samuel  Bamford 
found  employment ;  and,  as  he  states  in  his  Life  of  a 
jRadiadf  whose  prints  were  in  such  demand  that 
buyers  adventured  on  the  road  by  which  the  laden 
cart  must  enter  the  town  (and  which  then    led 
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tluough  Wigan)  in  order  to  forestall  purchaAes ;  by 
wbichy  sometimes,  the  whole  burden  was  bespoken 
before  entering  the  warehouse.  Later,  Crosse  Hall 
was  no  leas  widely  known  as  the  works  of  which 
Charles  Cobden  was  master. 

Half  a  century  ago  the  remains  of  gardens  and 
pleasme-gronndfl,  laid  out  many  generations  before, 
could  atill  be  observed,  the  terraced  heights  still  de- 
fined on  the  slopes  and  irregular  pasturages,  although 
necessity  and  the  plough  had  obliterated  every  other 
veatige  of  former  elegance  and  prosperity,  except  that 
the  line  of  the  once  far-reaching  avenue  of  two  miles 
or  more  was  visible  in  ancient  stumps  and  gnarled 
rooU  extending  across  the  land  in  the  direction  of 
Wigan. 

In  the  year  1570,  from  this  house  of  Hall  on  the 
Hill,  with  i)omp  and  ceremony  befitting  the  event, 
the  daughter  of  its  owner,  Thomas  Asshawe,  was  led 
forth  a  bride  by  Sir  John  Badcliffe,  knight,  of  Ordsall 
Hall,  Manchester.  Maby  Bobbbib. 

Blijtol. 


QUERIES. 

[3.016.J  MBa.ANNBBBACBGiBDLB.— The  National 
Society  for  Preserving  the  Memorials  of  the  Dead 
has  undertaken,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Dean  of 
Westminster,  to  restore  the  inscription  on  the  grave- 
stone of  Mrs.  Anne  Bracegirdle,  the  actress,  in  the 
east  cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey,  already  partly 
effaced  and  fast  becoming  wholly  obliterated.  It  has 
been  decided  to  cut  a  fresh  inscription,  and  we  are 
anxious  to  copy  the  original  wording.  Mrs.  Brace- 
girdle  died  on  the  12th  and  was  buried  on  the  18th 
of  September,  1748,  aged  eighty-five  yeai-s.  If  any 
of  your  readers  can  send  me  a  copy  of  the  inscription, 
or  give  me  information  where  it  can  be  found,  I  shall 
be  obliged.  William  Vincbnt, 

Belle  Toe  Blfe,  Lower  Helletden  Boed,  Secretary. 

Borwioh. 

[3/>17.]    NuBBBBY  SoNG.^I  shall  be  obliged  if  any 
reader  can  tell  me  the  origin  of  the  old  nursery  rhyme, 
beginning- 
Taffy  was  a  Welshman, 
Taffy  was  a  thief, 
Taf^  came  to  my  house, 
And  stole  a  lump  of  beef. 

Taffy. 

[3/>ia]  Old  Hall  in  Gbbbngatb.— In  Green- 
gate,  Salford,  almost  opposite  the  Industrial  Dwel- 
lings, there  stands,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
thoroughfare,  an  old  ball.    It  is  »  brick  structure, 


and  as  far  as  I  can  learn  has  been  used  for  manufac- 
turing purposes  for  some  thirty  years.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  occupied,  and  I  believe  owned,  by 
Mr.  I.  Frankenburg,  who  is  a  maker  of  macintosh 
articles.  Can  any  correspondent  give  any  information 
respecting  the  place,  as  to  the  time  when  it  was  built, 
the  name  of  the  family  who  resided  there,  and  any 
other  particulars  which  may  be  of  interest? 

H.  M. 


LEIGH  IN  THE  LAST  CENTURY. 

The  picture  of  Leigh  in  ike  Eighteenth  Century, 
which  Mr.  Josiah  Rose  has  contrived  to  create  out  of 
the  hitherto  neglected  records  in  the  Pennington 
township  chest,  shows  how  much  may  be  done  by  a 
skilful  antiquary  with  apparently  unpromising 
materials.  Mr.  Rose  has  written  a  really  entertain- 
ing book  out  of  the  accounts  of  the  churchwardens, 
constables,  supervisors  of  highways,  the  jury  lists, 
rate  books,  removal  orders,  friendly  society  certi- 
ficates, and  other  similar  documenta  The  facts 
recorded,  and  which  furnish*  quite  new  materials 
for  the  local  history  of  the  district,  have  lain 
for  years,  unknown  and  unnoticed,  in  the  old 
oak  chest  of  the  township.  Two  hundred  years 
ago,  when  Mr.  Rose  takes  up  the  story,  the 
population  of  the  then  village  or  hamlet  of  Leigh 
was  considerably  less  than  five  hundred  persons,  and 
for  a  century  afterwards  the  growth  was  exceedingly 
slow.  It  was  a  long  day  of  small  things,  and  the 
incidents  are  necessarily  of  a  primitive  kind.  Once 
or  twice  we  get  within  the  range  of  national  events, 
as  when  Prince  Charles  Stuart  stayed  for  a  night  with 
the  bulk  of  his  army  at  Leigh,  but  for  the  most  part 
the  narrative  is  content  with  the  humble  events  and 
affairs  of  village  life — the  recasting  of  the  church 
bells,  the  mending  of  the  stocks,  the  payments  for 
the  killing  of  sparrows,  and  for  the  repair  of  the 
parish  umbrella,  the  latter  *'  a  luxury  which  was  to  be 
found  in  few  villages  in  the  North  of  England." 
"  In  175S  one  beast  was  slaughtered  at  Christmas,  and 
overstocked  the  market.  But  thirty-six  years  later 
the  population  of  the  town  had  increased  so  rapidly 
that  thirty  beasts  were  killed  for  the  Christnias 
market,  and  were  insufficient  to  supply  the  demand. 
This  sudden  development  of  Leigh  was  due  to  the 
introduction  of  manufactures  owing  to  the  invention 
of  machinery  for  the  spinning  of  cotton  yam.  With 
tliat  invention  tho  same  of  Thomas  Highs,  or  Ha^res, 
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of  Leigh,  will  always  be  associated,  and  the  claim 
that  he  was  the  real  inventor  of  cotton  spinning  by 
machinery  is  not  easy  to  contradict."  Thomas  Highs 
is  the  only  local  notability  whose  name  occurs  in  the 
course  of  the  narrative,  and  Mr.  Eose  rightly  devotes 
a  few  pages  to  him.  For  the  rest,  the  annals  are 
simple  enough,  yet  they  are  all  the  story  Leigh  has, 
and  if  worth  telling  at  all  it  is  well  that  they  should 
be  told  by  a  competent  writer  like  Mr.  Rose,  who 
has  evidently  spared  no  pains  to  elucidate  and 
brighten  the  dry  facts  and  figures  which  he  has 
drawn  from  the  old  official  papers,  and  has  succeeded 
in  producing  a  curious  and  readable  little  history. 


Sin  Fbancis  Dbake. — Her  Majesty's  ships 
formiDf^  the  squadron  on  the  West  Indies  and  North 
American  station  are  about  to  visit  Puerto  Cabello,  off 
which  place  the  body  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  enclosed  in  a 
lead  coffin,  was  dropped  into  the  sea.  An  attempt  is  to 
be  made  to  recover  the  coffin  whilst  the  fleet  is  in  that 
port. 

Agks  op  Kings  anp  Queens. — The  Almanack 
de  Gotha  gives  the  following  table  of  the  ages  of 
sovereigns  and  the  date  when  they  began  to  reign : — 

Accession.       Age. 

Dom  Pedro  U.,  Brazil    1831  57 

Victoria,  Great  Britain 1837  63 

Francis  Joseph  L,  Austria 1848  52 

William  m.,  the  NetherUnds 1849  56 

Charles  III.,  Monaco 1856  64 

Nicholas,  Montenegro    ,  1860  41 

William  L,  Prussia 1861  86 

Louis  I.,  Portugal  1861  44 

George  I.,  Greece    1863  37 

Christian  IX.,  Denmark 1863  64 

Louis  II.,  Bavaria  ^ 1864  — 

Charles  I.,  Wurtemburg 1864  38 

Leopold  II.,  Belgium 1865  60 

Charles,  Roumania - 1866  47 

Milan  L,  Servia 1868  28 

William,  Germany 1871  86 

Oscar  IL,  Sweden  1872    53 

Albert,  Saxony   1873  54 

Alfonso  XII.,  Spain 1874  25 

Abdul  Hamid,  Turkev  1876  40 

Humbert  L,  Italy  ...'. 1878  38 

Leo  Xni.,  Pope  1878  73 

Alexander  III.,  Russia  1881  38 

The  Ages  of  the  following  Empresses  and  Queens  are 
interesting:— The  Empress  Augusta  of  Germany  is  71, 
the 'Queen  of  Denmark  65,  and  Queen  Victoria  of  Eng- 
land 63.  The  Empress  of  Brazil  and  Queen  Olga  of 
Wurtemburg  have  both  reached  sixty,  while  the  ex- 
Empress  Eugenie,  whose  name  is  still  recorded  in  the 
place  of  honour  in  the  calendar,  is  fifty-six.  The  liiree 
youngest  are  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands  24,  the  Queen 
Qf  Spain  24,  and  the  Queen  of  3ervia,  twenty-tbree» 
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SOME  REMINISCENCES  OF  DAVID  WARD 

BANKS. 

In  the  days  of  my  youth,  extreme  youth  I  may 
say,  namely  between  the  years  of  five  and  six,  I  was 
sent  to  a  school  at  Croft's  Bank,  near  Fatricroft, 
which  was  kept  by  a  maiden  lady  and  her  mother, 
and  continued  there  as  a  pupil  until  the  marriage  of 
the  lad3^  which  happened  two  or  three  years  later. 
My  recollections  of  these  early  school-days  are 
shadowy,  but  I  remember  two  masters ;  there  was  M. 
Paris  who  taught  dancing,  and  from  whom  I  learned 
to  distinguish  my  right  hand  from  my  left,  and  there 
was  a  young  gentleman  who  taught  music  called 
Banks.  His  uncle,  Mr.  Ward,  was  the  regular 
teacher,  but  Mr.  Banks  came  occasionally  in  his  place. 
I  did  not  take  lessons  in  music  then,  and  I  have  no 
recollection  of  Mr.  Ward,  but  for  some  reason  the 
image  of  Mr.  Banks  remains  impressed  on  my 
memory  as  I  saw  him  there  on  one  occasion,  probably 
because  he  did  not  look  so  much  like  a  teacher  as  an 
older  person  would  have  done,  but  more  like  a  youth 
not  long  left  school,  whom  I  could  examine  without 
any  feeling  of  awe.  I  did  not  see  him  again  for 
many  years. 

My  own  musical  education,  such  as  it  is,  began  at 
Stockport  under  Mr.  Hullah  in  1843,  when  his  system 
of  teaching  singing  was  very  popular.  A  couple  of 
years  later  I  took  to  that  modest  and  feeble,  not  to 
say  rather  dismal,  instrument  the  flute — ''the  soft 
complaining  flute,"  as  it  is  called  in  the  Ode  on  St. 
CecUia^s  Day,  After  some  three  years  of  fluting  I 
gave  it  up,  and  took  lessons  on  the  violin  in  GFermany, 
with  the  idea  of  joining  in  quartett  playing,  and  it 
was  while  there  that  I  heard  again  of  Mr.  Banks.  A 
letter  from  my  brother  told  me  of  a  concert  that 
there  had  been  at  Hyde.  I  was  informed  that  an 
uncle  of  ours  had  established  a  choral  society,  and 
had  joined  an  orchestra  to  it,  and  that  Mr.  Banks,  of 
Manchester,  had  been  engaged  to  teach  them,  and 
that  the  concert  at  Christmas  (1848)  was  a  great 
success. 

Soon  after  my  return  home  circumstances  took  me 
a  good  deal  to  Hyde,  where  indeed  I  lived  for  a 
while,  and  I  became  a  member  of  this  new  orchestra, 
giving  up  the  violin  and  playing  the  flute,  which 
happened  to  be  mor?  wiuited,    Mr,  Bi^nka'  right  hand 
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man  I  bad  known  all  my  life.  His  name  was  John 
Potta,  and  he  was  formerly  a  hand-loom  weaver  of 
Gatley,  at  that  part  of  it  called  Stone  Pale.  He  was 
a  very  muacal  man,  and  in  his  earlier  time  had 
played  the  clarionet  at  Gatley  Chapel  while  Thomas 
Hegginbottom,  the  village  grocer,  played  the 
violoncello.  He  also  led  the  village  band.  When 
hand-loom  weaving  declined  he  went  to  Hyde  and 
worked  at  my  uncles'  factory  in  the  capacity  of 
storekeeper,  and  he  was  the  original  organizer  and 
teacher  of  the  society,  for  my  uncle  was  no  musician, 
and  his  sole  object  at  the  beginning  was  to  encourage 
what  he  considered  was  wholesome  amusement  for  a 
number  of  the  workpeople,  though  afterwards  he 
took  very  great  personal  interest  in  it ;  and  so  from  a 
small  beginning  a  rather  imposing  society  was 
formed,  which  for  some  time  was  a  source 
of  much  entertainment  and  pleasiu'e  to  all  the 
neighbourhood,  and  really  excellent  concerts  were 
given  in  the  Ck)ncert  Hall  that  was  built  for  its  use. 

I  had  ample  opportunity  of  seeing  and  admiring 
the  remarkable  patience  and  skill  that  Mr.  Banks 
exhibited  in  the  difficult  undertaking  of  forming  a 
respectable  band  and  chorus  out  of  very  crude 
materials,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  he  did  it. 
The  chorus,  which  numbered  over  a  hundred,  was  in 
the  first  instance  composed,  to  a  large  extent,  of 
people  who  had  no  knowledge  of  music,  and  indeed 
there  were  few  in  each  part  who  were  even  tolerable 
readers.  In  the  orchestra  the  strings  were  fairly 
represented,  but  even  they  had  much  to  learn.  As 
for  the  wind,  well! — the  wind  had  to  learn  too. 
There  were  two  flutes,  two  clarionets,  two  oboes,  one 
bassoon,  two  trumpets,  and  two  horns.  They  were 
elide  trumpets  and  valveless  horns — what  a  pity  it  is 
that  the  comet  has  been  substituted  for  the  trumpet ! 

John  Potts  was  ubiquitous.  He  had  charge  of  the 
music,  and  distributed  it,  and  did  what  music  copy- 
ing was  required*  When  the  chorus  was  being  taught 
alone  he  sang  with  the  bass ;  in  the  orchestra  he 
played  the  first  clarionet ;  and  when  he  could  some- 
times be  spared  from  this  duty  he  took  charge  of  the 
drum,  a  simple  instrument  enough  to  look  at,  but 
requiring  some  skill  and  judgment  in  its  use.  Out 
of  these  elements  Mr.  Banks  prepared  a  performance 
of  Haydn's  Creation.  The  principal  singers  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  St  Albans  and  Mr.  Machin ;  the  chorus  was 
composed  solely  of  members  of  the  society.  The 
orchestra  was  rather  largely  assisted.  We  had  Mr. 
Seymour  for  leader,  Mr.  Robert  Thorley   on   the 


violoncello,  and  his  brother  on  the  double  bass.  A 
bassoon,  three  trombones,  and  kettle-drums  from 
Manchester  were  also  added.  The  third  flute,  which 
occurs  once  in  the  score,  was  undertaken  by  our 
principal  oboe,  a  very  worthy  and  painstaking  man, 
but  I  don't  think  anyone  ever  made  me  feel  more  hot 
and  nervous,  in  such  a  little  space  of  time,  as  that 
during  which  his  performance  lasted. 

He  was  not  veiy  flat  either  after  all,  and  the  concert 
was  carried  through  without  a  hitch  of  any  kind, 
and  I  had  seen  how  it  had  all  been  worked  up. 
When  Mr.  Banks  began  his  lesson  he  meant  work, 
and  was  totally  absorbed  in  it.  Nothing  escaped  his 
ear,  and  if  one  singer  bungled,  he  would  labour  with 
the  greatest  persistence  until  the  mistake  was  cured. 
Difficult  passages  were  sung  over  and  over  again  by 
the  separate  parts  untU  they  were  got  correct ;  none 
were  left  half  conquered,  but  were  thoroughly  over- 
come by  the  exercise  of  inexhaustible  patience.  Thus 
the  choruses  were  rendered  at  last  with  steadiness 
and  precision.  With  the  orchestra  he  was  equally 
careful.  He  would  say,  perhaps,  "Take  all  those 
with  the  up  bow:  again.  No,  all  with  the  up 
bow.  Lend  me  your  violin,"  and  he  would  show 
how  he  wanted  it.  He  would  often  take  a  violin  to 
show  what  was  required,  and  occasionally,  in  tlie  ab- 
sence of  our  leader,  he  would  play  all  through  the 
evening,  breaking  off  now  and  then  to  beat  time 
with  his  bow,  when  necessary.  He  made  the  wind 
instruments  play  in  time,  and  in  tune  too,  at  last, 
and  he  seemed  to  have  his  eye  always  on 
each  of  them.  Now  he  would  smile,  now  frown, 
now  make  a  grimace ;  and  so  he  made  order  out  of 
what  was  little  better  than  chaos.  At  each  lesson, 
which  lasted  about  three  hours,  he  worked  hard 
without  a  moment's  intermission,  and  iiis  work  wa^ 
thorough. 

There  were  some  rather  ludicrous  difficulties  to  be 
got  over.  For  instance,  the  second  chorus  in  the 
Messiah  came  out  at  first—"  And  Hay  shoU  pu-ray- 
foy,"  which  of  course  would  never  do.  The  difficulty 
of  teaching  a  number  of  people  to  manage  nice 
gradations  of  tone,  especially  to  observe,  and  execute 
well,  the  '*  pianos"  and  **  pianissimos  "  is  well  known, 
and  also  the  tendency  of  amateur  bands  to  over- 
power the  singers ;  but  labour  conquers  all  things, 
and  the  commendation  of  one  of  the  audience  whose 
opinion  was  asked  after  a  concert  was  well  merited. 
"  How  have  we  gone  on,  Doctor?"  said  Mr.  Banks. 
"Oh!  first  rate,"  replied  the  other;  "I  could  not 
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help  thinking  of  the  words  of  the  poet,  'Te  Banks 
and  Brays,  oh!  bonny  doon.'" 

The  choir  mastered  the  most  popular  of  Handel's 
oratorios,  the  Ddtvngen  Tb  Deutn,  Ads  and  Oalatea, 
Mozart's  Ttodfth  Mass^  Mendelssohn's  Elifah  and 
St,  Fault  and  a  great  quantity  of  miscellaneous  music, 
the  Macbeth  music,  Bishop's  glees,  and  I  should  think 
all  the  best-known  glees,  madrigals,  and  other  choral 
pieces.  The  orchestra  for  their  separate  work  had 
Haydn's  and  Mozart's  symphonies  and  numerous 
overtures. 

At  this  same  time  Mr.  Banks  had  the  direction  of  a 
series  of  popular  Monday  evening  concerts  at  the  old 
Free  Trade  Hall,  which  seemed  to  supply  a  want,  for 
they  were  well  attended.  Before  the  Hall  was  pulled 
down  there  were  given  Ave  "Grand  Festival  Concerts," 
of  which  Mr.  Banks  was  the  director,  and  he  asked 
me  if  I  should  like  to  take  the  second  flute  to  play 
with  Joseph  Richardson.  This  I  did.  One  evenmg 
was  devoted  to  Sir  Henry  Bishop's  music,  and  he  con- 
ducted in  person.  Mr.  Banks  conducted  the  others, 
which  included  a  large  and  varied  selection  of 
music,  vocal  and  instrumental.  Mrs.  Alexander 
Newton  was  there,  and  she  sang  the  Queen  of  the 
Kight's  song  from  Zauberflote,  and  Miss  Williams, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lockey,  and  Miss  Dolby,  and  Sims 
Reeves,  who  sang  **  Sound  an  Alarm,"  and  numerous 
other  performers,  not  forgetting  Richardson  on  the 
flute  and  Nabig,  who  performed  God  save  the  Queen 
with  brilliant  variations  on  the  bass  trombone.  I 
took  the  opportimity  of  having  some  lessons  from 
Richardson,  and  found  him  a  very  pleasant  little 
man.  He  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  professionals, 
and  they  called  him  **  Little  Joe." 

Mr.  Banks  had  several  piano  pupils  at  Hyde,  of 
whom  I  was  one.  He  taught  on  Logier^s  system, 
but  he  did  not  adhere  to  it  exclusively  or  follow  it  in 
every  respect.  I  knew  a  man  once  who  somehow 
got  hold  of  it  wrong.  He  spent  a  good  deal  of  time 
vnth  machinery — a  piano  key  that  worked  but  made 
no  note,  and  certain  screws  and  other  apparatus  to 
set  his  hand  and  fingers  right.  The  rest  of  the  time  that 
he  had  to  spare  he  spent  in  playing  scales,  and  he  got  to 
do  them  very  well  and  to  like  them  too.  He  ran  them 
against  time,  tried  his  powers  of  endurance,  and 
played  all  sorts  of  pranks  with  them,  but  though  he 
lived  to  be  an  old  man  he  never  learned  to  play  any- 
thing else.    He  was  a  bachelor. 

The  organ  was  Mr.  Banks's  favourite  instrument, 
and  his  manner  of  conducting  religious  services  was 


marked  by  great  good  taste.  He  was  not  what  may 
be  called  a  dashing  or  brilliant  organist,  and  in  many 
cases  he  advocted  the  severest  simplicity,  though 
opposed  to  general  custom.  For  instance,  Mozart 
wrote  some  additional  accompaniments  to  the  air, 
«  But  Thou  did'st  not  leave,"  in  the  Messiah,  but 
Mr.  Banks  would  have  "  no  wind."  He  told  me  when  I 
was  playing  it  on  the  organ  to  accompany  it  with 
single  notes.  He  said, "  Handel  wrote  it  with  a 
violoncello  accompaniment  simply,  and  if.  you  add 
anything  at  all  you  spoil  it"  I  think  he  was  right. 

I  went  with  him  once  to  a  chapel  in  Sal- 
ford  where  he  was  organist.  He  was  organist 
afterwards  for  some  time  at  Gee  Cross  Chapel, 
where  I  took  lessons  from  him.  The  old 
organ  was  of  a  kind  that  was  common  at 
that  time,  the  grsat  organ  manual  extending  to  GG  G 
in  the  bass,  and  the  pedals,  to  the  extent  of  some- 
thing over  an  octave  only,  merely  pulled  down  the 
lower  keys.  The  old  pedals  were  removed  under  Mr. 
Banks's  direction,  and  a  fresh  set  put  in  their  place 
with  a  compass  of  two  octaves  and  a  third  from  C  C  C, 
and  a  set  of  independent  pipes  for  them.  This  was  a 
great  improvement,  though  still  unsatisfactory  from 
the  awkward  manner  in  which  the  C  pedals  coupled 
with  the  G  manual,  for  in  order  to  use  the  notes  of 
the  latter  the  pedal  beginning  with  C  C  turns  back  to 
G  G  G,  and  finishes  the  first  octave  on  the  same  note 
with  which  it  began.  An  organ  at  the  Presbyterian 
chapel  at  Bury  was  altered  under  Mr.  Banks's  direc- 
tion in  the  same  way.  It  seems  strange  that 
the  true  value  and  use  of  the  pedals  of 
the  organ  have  only  so  recently  been  understood 
in  England,  whUe  all  the  continental  organs  have 
had  at  least  two  octaves,  and  many  of  them  thirty 
notes,  siDce  before  the  time  of  Bach.  Happily  all 
new  organs  are  made  on  the  continental  plan,  and 
those  of  the  old  type  must  be  getting  rare ;  whereas 
when  first  I  took  lessons  on  the  instrument  there  was 
no  organ  where  I  lived  on  which  my  exercises  could 
be  played,  though  I  had  permission  to  use  three. 

Mr.  Banks  was  well  known  in  Manchester,  and  a 
notice  of  him  has  already  appeared  in  these  columns. 
I  have,  therefore,  confined  myself  to  a  few  personal 
reminiscences,  which  might  be  considerably  ex- 
tended. But  I  conclude  by  saying  that  all  who 
knew  him  intimately  must  have  been  impressed  by 
his  good  nature  and  kindly  disposition,  and  his  con- 
scientious execution  of  work  that  he  undertook;  and 
that,  as  a  matter  of  history,  his  work  has  probably 
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hid  considerable  infloence  in  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  musio  in  this  district  during  the  last 
forty  years. 


LITERARY  OLUR 

ANCnOfT  DBXD8:  BISSOP  BATLT. 

At  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  lianchester  Literary 
Qub  on  Monday  last, 

Mr.  J.  P.  Eabwakxb,  BLA.»  exhibited  a  series  of  pedi- 
gree roUfl,  deeds,  and  seals,  the  property  of  Captain 
Egerton  Leigh  of  the  West  Hall,  High  Leigh,  the  present 
High  Sheriff  of  Gbeshire.  There  are  two  old  families  of 
the  name  of  Legli  or  Leigh  lining  at  High  Leigh.  The 
family  of  the  East  Hall  is  now  represented  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonei  Cornwall  Legfa,  and  the  family  of 
the  West  Hall  by  Captain  Egerton  Leigh.  The 
two  earliest  deeds  —  between  1250  and  1270— were 
remarkable  for  their  smallness,  and  from  this  time  for- 
ward the  size  of  a  deed  was  generally  in  inTeree  pro- 
portion to  its  age.  A  very  small  bit  of  parchment 
sufficed  600  years  ago  for  the  transfer  of  larse  landed 
properties.  The  modem  word  "indenture "arose  from 
the  custom  of  having  a  deed  executed  in  duplicate  on 
the  same  piece  of  parchment,  and  the  two  copies  sepa- 
rated by  the  sheet  being  cut  in  the  centre  in  a  wnvy 
faahion.  When  any  question  arose  as  to  genuineness  of  a 
deed  the  duplicates  were  brought  together  to  see  if  the 
indentations  exactly  coincided.  Mr.  Earwaker  also 
called  attention  to  the  seals,  one  being  that  of  Phillippa 
of  Hainaolt,  and  another  showing  the  probable  origin  of 
tha  felon's  head  in  the  Davenport  crest.  There  was  a 
lease  granted  by  Warden  Herle,the  will  of  Thomas  Cogan, 
an  eariy  master  of  the  Orammar  School,  and  many 
other  documents  of  extreme  interest.  These  were 
minutely  examined  by  the  members  present ,  and  a 
baarty  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Earwaker  (who 
ia  not  a  member  of  the  club),  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  H. 
H.  Howorth. 

The  principal  paper  of  the  evening  was  read  by  Mr.  J. 
E.  Bailbt,  F.S. a,  who  gave  an  account  of  Lewis  Bayly, 
a  native  of  Carmarthen,  who  was  bom  in  1565,  and 
became  bishop  of  Bangor.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
book  called  lie  Practice  of  Piety,  which  first  appeared  in 
1612,  and  acquired  an  extraordinary  degree  of  popularity. 
When  John  Bunyan  married,  his  wife's  fortune  consisted 
of  two  books,— one  of  which  was  tb6  Practice,  Mr.  Bailey 
aiddbited  nearly  forty  separate  editions  of  the  book, 
ranging  in  date  from  1620  to  1840,  and  even  this  remark- 
able coUeetion  was  not  complete.  An  edition  was  printed 
in  Algonkin  for  the  use  of  the  native  North  American 
tribes  by  John  Eliot,  the  "Apostle  to  the  Indians,"  and 
aoopy  of  this  had  been  sold  for  £90.     In  his  latter  days 


Bayly  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  about  court,  and 
charges  of  simony  and  other  matters  were  brought 
against  him.  He  died  in  1631,  and  was  buried  in  the 
choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Bangor. 

Mr.  W.  E.  A.  Axon,  who  now  took  the  chair,  said  that 
the  president's  unavoidable  departure  need  not  prevent 
those  who  were  eo  disposed  from  discussing  the  interest- 
ing paper  read  by  Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  Hardwick  had  told 
them  that  the  light  of  genius  was  sometimes  placed  in  a 
very  humble  lantern,  and  apparently  the  same  remark 
would  apply  to  piety,  for  it  was  evident  that  the  bishop 
fell  short  of  his  own  ideal,  and  might  have  warned  his 
hearers  to  follow  the  light  and  not  the  lantern. 

Mr.  Bailey's  paper,  although  enjoyable,  was  not 
debateable,  and  as  no  comments  were  offered,  Bin  Axon 
jocularly  called  upon  its  author  to  reply. 

Mr.  Bahat  said  be  was  not  surprised  to  find  that 

there  was  no  discussion,  for  the  paper  did  not  admit  of 

it.    He  would  conclude  by  reading  them  some  rhymes 

which  had  passed  round  the  table : — 

Oh !  Eglington  Bailey,  you  did  it  too  gaily, 
In  teaching  us  piety's  practice ; 
For  though  Bishop  Bayly  be  the  Puritans'  Palsy, 
Our  motto's  de  rebus  et  actis. 

So  vale  et  vale, 
-r        John  Eglington  Bailey ! 


It  appears  that  the  best  prices  received  now  for  worlcs 
of  fiction  are  small  compared  with  those  of  twenty  years 
ago,  which  was  the  harvest  time  of  novel  writeia  A 
correspondent  of  Trvth  sajrs  that  Mr.  Anthony  TroUope 
received  more  than  £8,000  for  two  of  his  principal  novels 
written  between  1860  and  186S.  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins 
received  five  thousand  guineas  for  Armadale^  before  a 
line  of  the  book  was  written.  George  Eliot  made  over 
£15,000  by  one  of  her  works,  and  there  was  not  one  by 
which  she  made  less  than  £8,000.  Miss  Braddon  received 
very  high  prices  for  several  of  her  earlier  works.  At  the 
present  time  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  probably  makes  most 
money  by  his  books,  but  then  he  only  writes  at  the  rate 
of  one  in  two  ^ears  and  a  half,  and  perhaps  the  largest 
actual  income  is  made  by  Mr.  William  Blacx. 

Nbw  Sbct  in  thb  Holy  Land. — ^The  February 
number  of  MackwootTs  Magazine  contains  a  sketch  of 
Haifa,  the  seat  of  a  new  colony  founded  in  Syria,  just 
below  Carmel,  bya  German  heresiarch,  Mr.  Hoffman, 
who,  with  his  followers,  hold  that  the  world  is  to  be  con- 
veited  to  Christ,  and  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  to  be 
brought  near,  not  by  preaching  Christianity,  but  by  men 
leading  lives  govera»d  by  Christ's  teaching.  When  a 
community  lives  up  to  the  Christian  law,  the  Messiah 
may  come.  The  sect  endeavours  so  to  five,  and  three 
hundred  of  them  cultivate  olives  under  Carmel,  **  doing 
a  good  stroke  of  business  with  Nazareth,"  and  dwelling 
righteously  in  their  dean,  commodious  village,  among 
the  Moslem,  who,  the  writer  says,  used  to  swindle  them, 
but  now  respect  them  greatiy,  and  copy  their  agriculture, 
and  aid  them  in  it.  The  founder,  Mr.  Hoffman,  now  lives 
near  Jerusalem,  and  the  community  has  adopted  no 
special  law  either  of  property  or  life. 
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NOTES. 

MANCHESTEB    FEBIODIGAIiS:    THB    FIBLD 
NATUBAUST. 

13,019.]  The  luHd  Naturalist  and  Scientific  Student, 
a  monthly  perio<IicaI,  the  first  number  of  which  was 
issued  by  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Abel  Heywood  and 
Son,  in  the  June  of  last  year,  has  been  brought  to  a 
close  with  the  number  for  February,  the  ninth  of  the 
series.  In  a  prefatory  note  the  Editor  (Mr.  W.  E.  A. 
Axon)  says  he  has  "  to  confess  that  those  for  whom 
it  was  specially  intended  have  not  responded  in  the 
manner  that  was  anticipated.  The  result  has  not  been 
commensurate  to  the  labour  and  time  expended ; 
and  the  task,  although  pleasant,  is  therefore  brought 
to  a  close." 

A  DEAP  AND  DXTMB  WEDDING. 

[3,020.]  The  following  is  a  re-extract  from  a  Man- 
chester newspaper,  the  British  VdurUeer,  of  April  6, 
1816.  It  is  the  record  of  a  "wedding"  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth.  Not  many  deaf  and  dumb  possess  the 
gift  of  poesy,  but  surely  the  one  referred  to  below 
had  in  him  the  making  of  a  clever  dramatist.  The 
incident  is  suggestive  of  a  day  of  romance  in  one's 
own  life : — 

Thomas  Tilsey,  of  Leicester,  to  Ursula  Russett;  the 
said  Thomas  being  deaf  and  dumb,  for  expressing  of 
his  mind  instead  of  words,  of  his  own  accord,  used 
these  signs:  First  he  embraced  her  with  his  arms, 
took  her  by  the  hand  and  put  a  ring  on  her  finger,  and 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  held  up  his  hands 
towards  heaven  ;  and  to  show  his  continuance  to  dwell 
with  her  to  his  life's  end,  he  did  it  by  closing  his  eyes 
with  his  hands  and  dierging  the  earth  with  his  feet, 
and  pulling  as  though  he  would  ring  a  bell,  with  other 
signs  that  were  approved. 

I  should  think  so. 

The  British  Volunteer  was  a  little  less  than  half 
the  size  of  the  City  News,  and  was  sold  at  seven- 
pence  halfpenny  a  copy.         Morgan  Bbieblby. 

OLD  LANCASHIBE   HIGHWAYS. 

[3,021.]  A  hundred  years  ago  there  was  not  a  single 
highway  in  Lancashire  that  anyone  could  walk  along 
even  for  a  mile  with  ease  or  safety.  To-day  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  high-roads  of  South 
Lancashire  are  the  best  in  the  world.  To  get  a  faint 
conception  of  the  condition  of  the  roads  a  century 
ago  one  has  to  look  into  the  literature  of  the  period, 
and  truly  it  is  entertaining  reading.  Taylor,  the 
Water  Poet,  made  a  Penniless  Pilgrimage  from  London 


to  Scotland  in  1618,  and  in  his  progress  viated  Lan- 
cashire. He  passed  over  Blackstone  Edge,  and  says : 
"  I  rode  over  such  ways  as  were  past  comparison  or 
amendment,  for  when  I  went  over  a  lofty  mountain 
called  Blackstone  Edge  I  thought  myself  in  the  land 
of  break-necke,  it  was  so  very  steep  and  tedious." 
Farquhar  refers  from  time  to  time  in  his  plays  to  the 
discomforts  of  the  road.  In  the  Beauaf  Stratagem 
(1707)  he  makes  a  local  reference: — 

Enter  Boniface.    Bar  bell  rings. 

BoKiFACB  ...Chamberlain, maid, Cherry, daughter  Cherry! 
All  asleep ;  all  dead ' 
Enter  Cherry. 

Cherry Here,  here!    Why  do  you  bawl  so,  father? 

Don't  you  think  we  have  ears  Y 

BoKiFACB  ...You  deserve  to  have  none,  you  young  minx! 
The  company  of  the  Warrington  coach  has 
stood  in  the  hall  this  hour,  and  nobody  to 
show  them  to  their  chambers. 

Vanbrugh,  in  his  Provoked  Husband  (1726),  has 
given  an  amusing  and,  I  have  little  doubt,  faithful 
account  of  the  progress  of  a  country  family  to  town 
in  their  own  equipage.  According  to  the  honest 
record  of  Moody,  their  serving-man,  there  was 
"  nothing  but  mischief !  Some  devil's  trick  or  other 
plagued  us  aw  th'  day  long !  Crack  goes  one  thing ; 
bawncel  goes  another,  Woa!  says  Roger.  Then 
souse !  we  are  all  set  fast  in  a  slough.    Whaw !  cries 

Miss  ;    scream   go   the   maids !    and    bawl ! 

just  as  thof  they  were  struck !  And  so,  mercy  on  us  I 
this  was  the  trade  from  morning  to  night." 

Defoe,  in  his  Tour  Through  Great  Britain  (about 
1714),  records  in  a  characteristic  passage  his  joume^^ 
from  Eochdale  to  Halifax.  He  had  followed  the 
course  of  the  post-road  from  Liverpool,  through 
Bury,  to  Rochdale,  and  says,  though  it  was  August^ 
"  the  mountains  were  covered  with  snow,"  and  when 
they  got  to  the  top  of  Blackstone  Edge  ''  it  was  not 
easy  to  express  the  consternation  we  were  in.  The  wind 
blew  exceeding  hard,  and  drove  the  snow  so  directly 
in  our  faces  that  we  could  not  possibly  keep  our  eyes 
open  to  see  our  way ;  nor,  if  we  could,  was  there  any 
to  be  discovered  except  as  we  were  showed  it  by  a 
frightful  precipice  on  one  hand  and  uneven  ground 
on  the  other."  He  also  relates  that  the  way  down 
was  frightful.  In  the  valley  they  had  to  cross  a 
brook  knee-deep.  Again  they  had  to  mount  a  hill, 
and  again  to  cross  a  stream,  and  in  a  journey  of  eight 
miles  they  repeated  this  labour  eight  times,  much  to 
their  discontent.  The  roads  of  the  period  were  mere 
horse-paths,  the  chief  advantage  in  following  them 
being  that  they  led  along  the  higher  grounds  and  so 
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avoided  bog&  These  trackways  were  usually  impas- 
sable in  winter,  being  narrow,  and  in  many  places  so 
deep  and  miiy  as  to  be  liker  ditches  than  roads. 
Speaking  in  1770  of  what  was  probably  the  best  road 
in  Lancashire — that  is,  the  great  north  road  to  Scot- 
land— ^Arthur  Toung,  in  his  Six  MovdM  Tour  in  the 
North  of  England,  says  of  that  portion  between 
Preston  and  Wigan :  ^  Let  me  most  seriously  caution 
all  trayellers  who  may  accidentally  purpose  to  travel 
this  terrible  county  to  avoid  it  as  they  would  the 
deviL" 

Now,  if  any  modem  reader  would  like  to  see  a  real 
bit  of  old  road,  we  have  got  a  specimen  length  in 
this  immediate  neighbourhood.  To  stand  in  the 
middle  of  it  on  a  wet  day  will  greatly  assist 
the  imagination,  and  the  traveller  will 
more  readily  realize  the  condition  of  our 
high-roads  a  century  ago.  It  is  called  Ellis  Lane» 
and  is  traditionally  said  to  be  a  genuine  portion  of 
the  highway  from  Manchester  to  Heywood.  More 
properly,  I  should  imagine  it  to  be  a  remnant  of  the 
cross-road  leaving  the  old  highway  to  Bochdale  at 
Lands  End  and  joining  the  post-road  referred  to 
above  at  Heywood.  The  visitor  may  find  Ellis  Lane 
by  proceeding  from  Cheetham  Hill  along  the  Middle- 
ton  Boad,  past  the  Three  Arrows  Inn,  to  the  fork  at 
Lands  End.  Here  he  will  turn  to  his  left  past  a  fold 
of  cottages,  among  which  he  will  not  fail  to  notice 
one  ancient  lath  and  plaster  house  with  the  date 
•*  1636"  very  legibly  inscribed  on  a  great  beam  in  the 
front.  Going  a  few  yards  farther  and  ascending  the 
brow  he  will  see  on  his  left  a  narrow,  deep,  dirty 
lane,  which  I  beg  him  not  to  explore.  This  is  the 
lower  end  of  our  old  lane,  but  as  it  leads  nowhere 
and  is  only  a  few  yards  long  no  time  need  be  wasted 
on  it. 

Let  the  visitor  proceed  rather  up  the  brow  towards 
Bowlee,  untU  he  comes  to  a  cart  road  on  his  right, 
and  go  up  that  to  Rhodes  Green,  a  melancholy  patch 
of  common  with  a  disreputable  row  of  cottages  on 
one  side  and  a  farm-house,  once  the  home  of  a  branch 
of  the  Hopwoods  of  Hopwood,  on  the  other.  Crossing 
this  forlorn  patch  of  ground,  which  they  say  belongs 
to  nobody  (and,  by  the  way,  crossing  it  is  rather  an 
adventure  just  now),  he  will  see  at  the  bottom  to  his 
left  a  narrow,  dirty,  wet,  deep  lane.  This  is  Ellis 
Lane,  a  real  bit  of  old-world  road-making.  An  old 
cottage  stands  on  the  left  of  the  entrance,  popularly 
known  as  "  The  Dungeon."  How  it  got  this  name 
I  don't  know.    On  its  front  is  a  stone  inscribed  \— 


"John  and  Hannah  flowarth,  1782— The  School." 
What  this  means  I  never  could  find  out.  There 
never  has  been  a  school  here,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  within  living  memory.  Proceeding  onward 
a  few  yards  the  visitor  will  find  himself  stand- 
ing amid  the  wet  slush  of  Ellis  Lane.  It  has 
been  a  little  improved  of  late,  and  the  visitor  will 
observe  with  mixed  feelings  that,  while  the  Middle- 
ton  Commissioners  have  failed  to  make  the  road 
passable  at  all  seasons,  they  have  at  least  put  up  a 
new  gaslamp  in  the  middle,  so  that  the  wayfarer  who 
travels  this  road  by  night  can  by  its  aid  struggle  out 
of  the  slough  and  gaze  upon  the  surrounding  scenery. 
This  curious  stretch  of  road  is  about  200  yards  long, 
stretching  from  Rhodes  Green  to  Bowlee.  The  road- 
way is  about  six  feet  broad.  No  attempt  has  ever 
been  made  to  pave  it,  so  that  in  plunging  into  it  the 
visitor  treads  his  native  earth.  The  banks  on  each 
side  are  about  twelve  feet  high,  topped  by  ragged 
hedges.  In  wet  weather  a  thousand  little  rills  run 
from  these  banks  along  the  path,  and,  meeting 
together  at  the  bottom,  afford  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  the  traveller  to  wash  his  boots.  These 
rills  are  not  so  objectionable  as  the  fastidious  visitor 
might  suppose,  for  one  evening  I  found  a  man  lying 
across  the  lane  with  the  water  running  over  him.  I 
called  and  shook  him  until  at  last  he  woke.  **  You 
are  lying  in  the  wet,"  said  I.  "  0 !  thank  you,"  said 
he,  **  I'm  very  comfortable.    Let  me  alone." 

Ellis  Lane  has  the  misfortune  to  be  the  boundary 
line  between  two  parishes,  Prestwich  and  Middleton, 
and  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that  it  is  little  better 
now  than  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Antiquary  as  I  am,  I  should  not  be  sorry 
if  it  were  improved  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

C.  B.  W. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

OLD  TOPOGBAPHSBS. 
(No6.  2,999,  3»010  and  S»015.) 

[3,022.]  "  Green"  is  Hollin  Green,  where  a  ferry 
over  the  Mersey  has  existed  for  hundreds  of  vears 
C.f.  Saxton's  map,  1677, '•Holling-grene;"  Morden, 
1695,  "  Holly  Grene ;"  Palmer,  "  Hollyn  Grene  ;" 
Bowen,  1767,  **  Hollin  G. ;"  Murray,  1789, "  HolUn ;" 
and  Baines,  1824,  *<  HolUng  Green." 

"  Therlesbouch  "  is  a  lonely  farmstead  under  Cat's 
Tor,  near  the  Three-shire  Stone,  where  the  counties 
of  Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Staffordshire  join.  It 
is  uow  c^ed  *'  Thursbach." 
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•'  Shawley  Hair  is  Stayley  Hall,  Cheehire. 

**  The  CoUedgeT  is  moat  probably  the  one  at  Hunt's 
Bank,  shown  on  the  old  maps  as  south  of  the  river 
Medlock,  instead  of  the  Irk.  A.  fi. 

NT7BSBRT  BHYMB. 
(Query  No.  3,017,  January  3.) 

[3,023.]     If  your  correspondent   Taffy  would 

write  to  Mr.  Boberts,  of  the  Castle  Hotel,  Oamaeryon, 

he  would  no  doubt  get  the  correct  version  of  what  he 

writes  about     Borne  years  since,  when  on  a  stroll 

through  North  Wales,  I  called  at  that  house,  and 

during  the  evening  that  subject  cropped  up.    Upon 

repeating  the  lines  as  they  appeared  in  the  ilfan- 

ohetter  City  New$y  Mr.  Boberts  corrected  me  and  gave 

a  quotation  of  about  twelve  verses,  of  which  the  first 

was  as  follows : — 

Taffy  was  a  Welshman, 
Taffy  was  no  thief 
Taffy's  mutton's  very  good 
Also  good  his  beef. 

And  so  on  for  the  dozen  verses,  all  making  out  Taffy 
a  very  estimable  sort  of  person.  E.  G.  L. 

THB  KILT. 
(No8. 2,722  and  2.728.) 

[3,024.]  Though  I  do  not  claim  to  be  a  Scottish 
Highlander,  yet  I  think  it  right,  in  what  I  conceive 
to  be  the  interests  of  truth,  to  offer  a  word  or<two  in 
reply  to  the  courteous  communication  of  my  friend 
Mr.  J.  GooPBB  MoRLBY.  I  regret  my  inability  to 
give  the  date  of  the  Ctty  News  in  which  the  assertion 
referred  to  in  my  question  was  made,  but  I  may  state 
that  it  appeared  under  the  heading  '*  Topics  of  the 
Day,"  and  read  as  follows;— "As  for  the  kilts,  without 
desiring  to  abolish  that  bit  of  sartorial  picturesque- 
ness,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  tartan  kilts  are  the 
invention  of  a  comparatively  modem  London  tailor, 
who  brought  the  idea  from  France."  There  is  here 
no  mention  of  Lancashire.  Strange  omission.  But 
let  us  turn  to  Dr.  Hume's  tract.  His  chapter  on  the 
invention  of  the  kilt  opens  with  this  rather  vague 
statement:—"  Sometime  about  the  year  1727  a  com- 
pany, aaid  to  be  of  liverpool,"  and  so  forth.  The 
italics  are  mine.  The  Oracle  of  February  25, 1882, 
quoting  Keltic's  Seattish  Highlands,  Clans,  and  Regi- 
ments,  fixes  the  date  of  the  alleged  invention  as  1728, 
while  a  recent  issue  of  the  Olobe  says  it  occurred 
about  the  year  1723.  Which  is  correct?  In  my 
opinion  none  of  them. 

It  may  surprise  some  of  your  readers  to  be  told 
ilmt  an  Anonymou9  writer  in  tb9  ScoU^  Magazine, 


1798,  was  the  first  person  to  give  currency  to  the  (as 
I  think)  utterly  groundless  and  absurd  story  that 
the  kilt  was  invented  by  an  Englishman.  I  do  not 
say  the  kilt  existed  before  the  Flood,  but  I  deny 
that  it  was  invented  in  the  way  set  forth  by  Dr. 
Hume.  P.  J.  MiTLUN. 

TsnnaQt-fltreet,  Leith,  N.B. 

OLD  HALL  IN  GBBBNOATB. 
(Query  ITo.  3,018,  Febnuuy  8.) 

[3,025.]  With  regard  to  the  '*  old  hall "  in  Oreen- 
gate,  Salford,  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  heard 
of  it  by  that  name.  When  I  lived  in  it,  seventy 
years  ago,  it  was  refeired  to  as  "  up  the  yard,"  or  may 
be  the  **  new  yard,"  for  there  was  then  one  yard  a 
little  nearer  the  iron  bridge,  the  proper  name  pf  which 
I  think  was  Norton's  Court,  and  up  which  an  entrance 
to  what  was  called  the  saw-yard.  Off  the  house  in 
question  there  was  a  saw-pit  at  one  end  of  the  yard, 
a  cow-shed,  a  stable,  and  other  buildings ;  and  in 
front  of  all  was  the  river.  Standing  with  your  back 
tp  the  liouse  this  saw-yard  formed  the  left  of  the 
premises,  and  was  shut  off  from  the  more  artistic 
part  of  it.  The  house  was  shut  off  from  Greengate 
by  two  heavy  gates.  On  the  right  of  these  gates,  all 
the  way  up  to  the  house,  were  stables,  packiiig  and 
making-up  rooms,  a  logwood  shed,  and  cutting-up 
place  for  logwood.  This  formed  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  yard,  leaving  about  thirty  feet  clear  to  the  left 
which  was  occupied  as  carpenters'  shops,  wool  room, 
and  block-room ;  and  then,  standing  back  from  the 
thirty  feet  line,  were  finishing  shops,  stiffening  shops, 
wool- washing,  and  a  store  for  coals  and  carrion,  and 
where  the  men  used  to  settle  all  their  personal  ques- 
tions by  a  stand-up  fight  away  from  the  interference 
of  my  mother,  who  was  always  against  anything  of 
that  kind. 

Now  I  come  to  the  house,  which  faced  down  the 
yard — ^a  magnificent  place  in  those  days.  It  was 
occupied  by  Messrs.  Borrowdale,  Sons,  and  Bavenhall, 
hat  manufacturers,  to  whom  my  father  was  head  man 
in  all  the  departments  there  and  in  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts of  Denton  and  Oldham.  It  afterwards  fell  into 
the  hands  of  another  hat  maker,  whose  name,  I  think, 
was  Hall,  and  from  that  time  I  know  nothing  about 
it ;  but  there  was  a  finisher  of  the  name  of  Gee  who, 
if  alive,  could  give  much  information.  Later  on,  I 
believe,  he  turned  furniture  broker.  I  do  not  know 
who  was  the  owner  or  the  builder;  but  when  my 
father's  health  failed  we  left  the  yard  and  went  to 
live  at  64,  Greengate.    To  this  house  was  a  cellar  or 
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Taolt  miming  under  the  yard  where  the  carrion  was 
hnn^,  and  one  day,  when  my  mother  was  in  the 
Tault,  the  weight  of  the  half  of  a  horse  broke  down 
the  roof  and  confined  her,  and  she  had  to  be  dog  out, 
luckily  uninjured. 

I  should  mention  that  to  the  right  of  the  entrance 
to  the  house  as  you  came  out  stood  the  counting- 
house  and  private  office.  A  grand  old  place  was  the 
office — bay  windows  all  round  and  mahogany  desk- 
fittings.  Five  or  six  clerks  could  sit  at  it  in  comfort. 
I  had  my  eye  on  that  desk  when  I  fitted  up  my  place 
at  Snow  Hill,  London.  To  the  right  oi  this  office, 
with  rather  a  quick  slope  down,  came  the  dyenshops, 
with  any  quantity  of  copperas,  the  river  running  at  a 
level  of  fifteen  feet  below  the  level  of  the  dye-shops, 
and  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  below  the  level 
of  every  other  part.  The  whole  plant  was  built  upon 
rock,  with  two  or  three  cellars  for  the  flood-water  to 
play  in  before  it  reached  the  dwelling  part.  It  often 
got  into  the  dye-ehop,  but  no  higher. 

Geobob  Ousey. 

London. 


QUERIES. 

[3^026.]  "  Dbumlib."— Can  any  reader  give  the 
derivation  of  the  Scotch  word  *<DrumUe?*' 

M.  G. 

[3,027.]  Books  on  RspuBLicAiasM.— What  are 
the  best  books  to  read  which  argue  in  favour  of 
Bepabhcanism?  B.  W.  J. 

[3,028.]  "A  Hawx  fbom  a  Handsaw."— What  is 
the  connection  in  the  expression,  **  We  cannot  tell  a 
hawk  from  a  handsaw  ?"  M.  G. 

[3,029.]  Manchbstbb  Ck)MMiTrBB  of  Tbade. — 
Was  the  Committee  of  Trade  which  existed  in  Man- 
chester in  1774  a  permanent  institution ;  and,  if  so, 
where  are  its  records  ?  X. 

[3,080.]  Rainless  Days  in  1882.—  Will  any  of 
your  readers  who  have  kept  a  record  in  Manchester 
or  neighbourhood  please  say  how  many  days  there 
were  in  the  past  year  (1882)  upon  which  no  rain  fell  ? 

S. 

[SfiSl.]  Siltxb  Plate.— Can  some  one  tell  me 
if  it  is  possible  to  know  the  year  in  which  articles 
of  silver  plate  were  made  ?  Am  I  right  in  believing 
tht  the  number  stamped  refers  to  the  year  of  the 
reign  of  the  monarch  stamped  next  to  it?  How  can 
the  Ring  Georges  be  distinguished  from  one  another 
in  their  large  wigs  ?  C  M. 


HISrORICAL  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  LANCASHIRE. 

The  weekly  meeting  of  the  Literary  Club  was  held  at 
the  Grosvenor  Hotel,  Mr.  William  E.  A.  Axon  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Edward  Eibk  read  the  principal  paper,  which 
was  entitled  **  A  Lancashire  Ramble,  with  notes  by  the 
way."  He  said  that  the  baselessness  of  a  complaint 
which  had  been  made  to  him  that  Lancashire  was  used 
up  for  topics  worth  writing  upon  had  been  forced  upon 
his  mind  by  what  he  had  seen  and  what  was  suggested 
to  him  by  near  proximity  during  an  autumn  day's 
ramble.  He  then  described  the  route  he  took,  and 
pointed  out  the  old  halls,  ruins,  rivers,  old  churches,  and 
ancient  earth  works  that  crowded  along  the  course  he 
had  chosen.  He  travelled  by  train  from  near  Manchester 
through  Wigan  and  Preston  to  Garstang  ;  then  taking 
that  peculiar  railway,  the  Garstang  and  Knot  End  liue,  he 
crossed  Pilling  Moss.  From  there  he  walked  to  Fleet- 
wood, calling  at  Preesall,  and  he  gave  a  description  of 
the  beautiful  and  mingled  prospect  afforded  by  that 
peculiar  eminence.  From  Fleetwood  he  went  by  train 
to  Kirkham,  and  then  mounting  **  Shanks's  gallowiiy  ** 
again,  walked  to  the  Neb  of  the  Naze,  where  he  was 
ferried  over  the  Ribble  at  the  point  where  the  Douglas 
falls  into  the  former  river.  The  walk  over  two  miles  of 
treacherous  soap-like  marsh  at  sunset  was  not  lacking 
in  risks  to  personal  safety.  Being  rescued  by  a  peasant, 
he  found  his  way  to  the  railway  station  on  the  Douglas, 
and  from  there  reached  Southport,  whence  he  went  by 
train  home  via  Bolton.  He  travelled  over  100  miles  by 
rail  and  about  seventeen  on  foot  in  the  space  of  seventeen 
hours,  during  which  time  three  Lancashire  tidal  and 
navigable  rivers  were  crossed  and  several  boroughs  and 
market  towns  were  passed.  The  writer  named  the  chief 
points  of  interest  on  the  route.  Among  the  many  old  halls 
named  were  Trafford,  Wardley,  Morley,  Standish,  con- 
nected with  the  Lancashii'e  Plot,  Duxbury,  associated 
with  the  name  of  Myles  Standish,  the  fighting 
man  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers;  AsUey,  near  Choriey, 
where  Cromwell  spent  a  night;  Euxton  Hall  and 
Myerscough  Lodge,  where  Charles  II.  stayed ;  Hogb- 
ton  Tower,  where  James  I.  was  a  guest;  Rossall  and 
Maines,  connected  with  Cardinal  Allen's  family ;  Scaris- 
brick  Hall,  Lathom  House,  famous  for  its  siege,  and 
many  others  of  varying  degree  of  note.  Amongst  the 
old  ruins  were  Greenhalgh  Castle,  Cockersand  Abbey, 
and  Burscough  Abbey.  The  scenes  of  several  battles 
were  passed  as  Wignn  Lane  and  Ribbleton  Moor.  A  long 
list  of  warriors,  eminent  lawyers,  divines,  men  of  letters, 
antiquaries,  scientists,  and  actors  who  were  born  or  lie 
buried  at  some  point  along  the  route  or  were  intimately 
associated  with  it  was  given.  In  connection  with 
Rufford  Hall,  it  was  stated  that  the  wife  of  one  ot  the 
former  owners,  Harriet,  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Hoskcthi  the 
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favourite  cousin  of  Gowper,  wrote  the  story  of  John 
Gilpin  in  prose,  which  was  afterwards  turned  into  yerse 
by  the  poet  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the  JSock  of 
Sports  owed  its  origin  to  Lancashire  daring  James's  stay 
at  Hoghton  Tower.  A  considerable  amount  of  curious 
and  topographical  information  was  given.  The  writer, 
in  conclusion,  expressed  the  hope  that  he  had  shown 
that  Lancashire  was  not  "used  up,"  but  still  offered 
many  topics  worthy  the  exercise  of  literary  skilL  She 
would  not  yield  the  past  any  more  Uian  she  meant  to 
give  up  the  proud  position  of  thinking  a  day  ahead  of 
the  rest  of  this  great,  wonderful,  and  beautiful  land  of 
ours.    (Applause.) 

THE  ASHBURNUAM  COLLECTION  OF 

MANUSCRIPTS. 

The  splendid  collection  of  manuscripts  brought 
together  by  the  late  Earl  of  Ashbumham,  and  consisting 
of  nearly  four  thousand  volumes,  has  been  offered  to  the 
nation,  and  the  Trustees  of  the  BriUsh  Museum  are  in 
treaty,  for  its  purchase.  The  price  asked  is  £160,000. 
The  collection  is  of  unique  value  and  rarity.  In  one 
volume  there  are  no  fewer  than  forty-four  Anglo-Saxon 
charters,  ranging  in  date  from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh 
century — the  text  in  Latin,  the  recitals  of  boundaries  in 
the  vernacular.  There  are  several  letters  of  Cromwell, 
and  a  return  of  refusals  to  pay  ship  money  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, headed  by  the  name  of  John  Hampden  and 
signed  by  assessors  whose  own  names  appear  among  the 
recusants.  The  Register  of  Hyde  Abbey,  near  Winchester, 
written  in  the  eleventh  century,  is  crowded  with  Anglo- 
Saxon  drawings  of  great  historical  interest,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  represents  Canute  and  his 
wife  in  the  act  of  presenting  the  great  cross  of  gold 
to  the  Abbey.  The  gem  of  the  collection  is  the 
Albani  Missal,  with  miniatures  by  Perugino  and  other 
early  Italian  masters.  The  Times  says  tliat  if  this  work 
were  to  come  to  the  hammer  £10,000  would  hardly 
purchase  it.  The  same  paper  advocates  in  strong  terms 
the  acquisition  of  the  collection  by  the  nation.  **  Last 
year,''  it  says,  '*  we  saw  with  profound  regret  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  pass  out  of  the  country ; 
and  ye^  that  collection,  rich  as  it  is  in  artistic 
treasures,  cannot  stand  comparison  with  the  library 
which  we  now  have  the  opportunity  of  obtaining. 
The  Ashburnham  manuscripts  are  five  times  more 
numerous  than  the  Hamilton  collection.  They 
are  rich  in  illuminations,  rich  in  ancient  codices 
in  English,  French,  Italian,  and  Iiish  literature,  in 
State  papers,  in  charters,  in  monastic  registers,  and, 
indeed,  in  every  class  of  manuscript  which  the  artist, 
the  scholar,  and  the  historian  can  use  with  benefit.  If 
these  manuscripts  are  added  to  the  national  library,  the 
collection  in  the  British  Museum  will  be  the  finest  and 


most  complete  in  the  world.  It  is  paiaf  nl  even  to  think 
of  the  possible  rejection  of  this  offer ;  and  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  if  such  a  calamity  were  to  happen,  the 
loss  would  be  irretrievable.  That  the  Ashbumham 
manuscripts  will  be  sold  is  certain.  If  England  refuses 
them,  she  will  lose  an  opportunity  which  will  never 
present  itself  again." 

With  regard  to  the  Dante  manuscripts  in  the  Ash- 
bumham collection,  Mr.  £.  Moore,  of  St.  Edmund's  Hall, 
Oxford,  who  has  carefully  studied  them,  says  there  are 
no  fewer  than  twenty-seven  manuscripts  of  the  Dimna 
Cammedia.  There  is  not  only  no  private  collection  in 
the  world  to  compare  with  this,  but  of  the  great  public 
and  national  collections  of  Europe  there  are  not  more  than 
two  or  perhaps  three  which  surpass  it — ^viz.,  those  of  the 
Laurentian  and  MagUabecchian  Libraries  at  Florence, 
and  perhaps  that  of  the  National  Library  of  Paris.  It 
contains  the  oldest  dated  manuscript  of  the  Divina 
Commedia  in  the  world,  viz.,  1335  (with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  whose  dates  are  certainly  false  or  forged). 
The  British  Museum  has  already  an  exceptionally  fine 
collection  of  Dante  manuscripts.  It  ranks  at  present 
eighth  or  ninth  among  the  libraries  of  Europe.  The 
collection  of  Lord  Ashbumham  ranks  fourth,  or,  perhaps, 
even  third.  The  combination  of  these  two  splendid 
collections  would  place  the  British  Museum  second  only 
to  the  unapproachable  Laurentian  Library  at  Florence, 
completely  surpassing  even  such  grand  collections  as 
the  MagUabecchian,  the  Biccardian,  the  Vatican,  the 
Trivulzian  (Blilan),  and  the  National  Library  at  Paris. 


Abolition  of  Breach  of  Paomibb  Actions. — 
A  bill  to  abolish  actions  for  breach  of  promise  of 
marriage  was  issued  among  the  parliamentary  papers 
on  Wednesday,  "backed"  by  Mr.  Caine,  Mr.  Bryoe, 
and  Mr.  Buchanan  (Liberals^,  Colonel  Makins  (Conser- 
vative), and  Mr.  Meldon  (Home  Ruler).  It  consists 
simply  of  the  following  clause: — *'From  and  after 
the  passing  of  this  Act  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to 
maintain  an  action  in  respect  to  the  breach  of  promise 
to  marry ;  provided  always  that  this  shall  not  apply 
to  any  action  commenced  before  the  passing  of  this 
Act."  The  date  fixed  for  its  introduction  is  the 
sixth  of  June,  (^nmienting  upon  the  biU  the 
Women*s  Suffrage  Journal  savs,  **  This  is  a  measure  for 
destro)ring  one  of  the  legal  safeguards  against  a  very 
cruel  injury  to  which  women  are  liable.  While 
there  is  this  attempt  to  abolish  the  action  for 
damaffee  for  the  loss  of  the  means  of  malDtenanoe 
flifforcfod  to  a  woman  by  marriage,  and  for  the 
wound  to  her  feelings  which  presumably  will  hinder 
the  formation  of  any  new  connection,  there  is  no  attempt 
to  abolish  the  husband's  action  for  damages  in  divorce 
cases.  It  would,  therefore,  appear  t^at  ttie  Legislature 
which  is  to  be  asked  to  remove  protection  to  women  on 
the  sentimental  ground  of  objection  to  allowing  com- 
pensation in  money  for  a  woman's  wounded  affections,  is 
not  too  sentimental  to  maintain  pecuniary  compensation 
for  a  man's  wounded  honour." 
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NOTES. 

THB  BND  OF  HANDLOOM  WBAVIMG  IN  LANCA8HIEB. 

[3,032.]  A  historical  fact  which  \a  well  worth 
puttlBg  on  permanent  record  is  mentioned  in  the 
Textile  Manufwtvfreri  survey  of  the  textile  trades 
for  the  past  year.  This  is  the  extinction  of  the  hand- 
loom  weaving  trade  in  Lancashire,  which  formerly 
ooyered  a  breadth  of  twenty  miles  from  the  coast  to 
SkiptoD,  and  employed  many  thousands  in  a  con- 
genial domestic  industry.  "  It  had  long  been  in  a 
decaying  state,"  says  the  writer,  <*but  its  extinction 
has  been  hastened  by  the  prohibitive  tariff  policy  of 
the  United  States,  in  which  its  productions 
retained  their  best  hold.  There  is  scarcely  a  single 
manufacturer  of  handloom  goods  now  surviving— we 
think  not  on&— and  the  close  of  the  domestic  state 
of  the  cotton  industiy  may  therefore  be  put  down 
to  the  year  1882." 


A  MA2TCHB8TBB  WOBTHT :  JOHN  CASSELL,  THB 

PUBLISHBIU 

[3,083.]  John  Cassell,  the  eminent  London  pub- 
lisher, is  entitied  to  a  prominent  place  on  the  roll  of 
Manchester  worthies.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Kentish 
man,  Mark  Cassell,  a  mail-coach  guard,  whose  occu- 
pation brought  him  northward  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century.  In  the  year  1808  Mark  Cassell  resided 
at  Na  10,  Bradshaw-street,  Shudehill,  Manchester— 
then  a  somewhat  fashionable  locality.  Beader8  of 
Mrs.  LinnsBUS  Banks's  attractive  story  The  Manchee- 
ter  Man  will  remember  that  *'  Madam  "  Broadbent's 
school  for  young  ladies,  one  of  the  leading  schools  in 
the  town,  was  in  the  same  street.  In  1813  and  for  a 
few  years  later  3fark  Cassell  figures  as  landlord  of 
that  noted  hostelry,  The  RiDg  o'  Bells,  in  the  Old 
Churchyard,  a  house  much  patronised  by  the  nume- 
rous wedding  parties  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
round  Manchester  who  resorted  to  our  Old  Church 
to  tie  the  nuptial  knot.  This  house  stood  midway 
between  the  tower  of  the  (now)  Cathedral  and  the 
river  Irwell,  and  its  site  now  forms  a  portion  of  one 
of  our  busiest  thoroughfares.  It  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  John  Cassell,  who  was  bom  on  the  23rd 
of  Jannaiy,  1817,  first  saw  the  light  in  this  house. 
His  father's  name  does  not  appear  in  the  few  direo- 
tories  published  between  1816  and  1829,  but  its  re- 
appeamnce  in  that  for  1829  shows  that  the  worW ' 


had  not  gone  well  with  him  in  the  meantime,  and 
consequently  his  son  John  had  to  turn  out,  at  a 
very  tender  age,  to  earn  his  own  living. 

Mark    Cassell    died  in   the    neighbourhood   of 
Hanover-street,  in  1830,  leaving  a  vndow  and  four 
children,  and  about  that  time  John  was  apprenticed 
to  a  joiner  in  Queen-street,  Salford.    It  was  during 
his'  apprenticeship  that  the  temperance  movement 
originated,  and  John  Cassell  attended  the  lectures 
then   given   at   the   Oak-street  chapeL      Here  he 
attracted  the  notice   of  Mr.   Joseph   Llvesey,  of 
Preston,  the  great  apostle  of  the  Temperance  cause, 
who,  many  years  afterwards,  said  <'  I  remember  quite 
well  his  standing  ju5t  below,  or  on  the  steps  of  the 
platform  wearing  his  fustian  jacket  and  white  apron." 
In  October,  1836,  he  found  his  way  to   London, 
arriving  there  with  the  modest  sum  of  threepence 
half-penny  in  his  pocket— his  entire  worldly  wealth. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  spoke  at  a  Temperance  meet>- 
ing  at  the  New  Jerusalem  School  near  Westminster 
Boad^  and  was  described  by  one  who  heard  him  as  a 
*'  gaunt  stripling  poorly  dad  and  travel-stained."  The 
earnestness  and  ability  he  then  displayed  led  to  his 
appointment  soon  after  as  a  paid  lecturer  at  the 
charge  of  a  benevolent  gentleman  who  took  a  prac- 
tical interest  in  the  cause.    Early  in  1837,  when  he 
had  but  recently  completed  his  twentieth  year,  he  is 
thus  mentioned  in  the  Pretton  Temperance  Advocate: 
"  John  Cassell,  the  Manchester  carpenter,  has  been 
labouring,    amidst    many    privations,   with   great 
success  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  is  now  passing 
through  Essex  on  his  way  to  London."    He  carried  a 
watchman's  rattle  which  he  sprung  as  he  went  along 
to  attract  an  audience. 

His  history  from  this  time  is  pretty  well  known. 
As  a  publisher  he  was  highly  prosperous,  and  the 
character  of  his  publications  stamps  him  as  a  worthy 
follower  of  WUliam  and  Robert  Chambers  and 
Charles  Knight.  Like  these,  his  eminent  predecessors 
in  the  dissemination  of  sound  and  useful  knowledge, 
he  was  something  more  than  a  publisher,  for  though, 
unlike  them,  he  did  not  enrich  our  literature  by  pro- 
ductions of  his  own  pen,  he  acted  a  distinguished 
part  in  promoting  on  the  platform  the  causes  of  edu- 
cation and  temperance.  He  died  at  the  early  age 
of  forty-eight,  on  the  second  of  April,  1865,  and  on 
the  same  day  died  Richard  Cobden,  who,  though  a 
native  of  the  pleasant  county  of  Sussex,  spent  his 
best  days  in  our  city,  and  was  proud  to  call  himself 
"  p,  M(inchester  man,"     Joh|i  Ct^ssell's  mother,  w^Q 
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survived  him  about  six  months,  is  buried  in  the 
Wesleyan  Cemetery,  Cheetham  Hill. 

The  career  of  John  Cassell  shows  how,  even  in 
the  most  adverse  circumstances,  energy,  sobriety,  and 
earnest  purpose  will  often  help  a  man  to  surmount 
the  trials  and  hatdships  that  fall  to  his  lot,  and 
enable  him  to  make  the  world  better  whilst  he  is  in 
it,  and 

DeparUncf,  leave  behind  him, 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time. 

David  Kelly. 

Btretford. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

SILVEB  PLATE. 
(Query  No.  8,031,  Febnmiy  17.) 

[3,034.]  '*C.  M."  can  procure  the  information 
wanted  in  Whittaker's  Almanac,  page  434.  E. 

*  «  » 

If  "  C.  M."  will  obtain  Hall-marks  on  Plate,  by  W. 
Chaffers  (published  by  J.  Davey  and  Son,  Long  Acre), 
he  will  there  find  all  the  information  he  requires,  and 
be  enabled  to  fix  the  date  of  any  old  silver  plate  in 
his  possession.  1  am  not  aware  of  any  "  number  "  in 
the  ^'Hall"  marks.  The  date  is  fixed  by  a  letter 
varying  in  type  for  different  periods.  J,  G.  M, 

RAINLESS  DAYS  IN  1882. 
(Query  No.  3.030,  February  17.) 

[3,035.]  The  number  of  rainless  days  at  Stretford 
was  142,  and  there  were  223  days  on  which  Ol  of  an 
inch  or  more  of  rain  fell    Time  of  record,  eight  a.m. 

each  day.  H.  Roylb. 

Btretford. 

«  *  « 

No  rain  fell  on  19  days  in  January,  14  in  February, 
17  in  March,  14  in  AprU,  21  in  May,  10  in  June,  3  in 
July,  16  in  August,  11  in  September,  12  in  October, 
5  in  November,  and  13  in  December ;  making  a  total 
of  154  rainless  days  in  1882.  Y. 

Marple. 

*  *  « 

Days  upon  which  less  than  one-hundredth  of  an 
inch  ('01)  of  rain  falls  are  usually  recorded  as  rainless 
days.  The  number  of  days  upon  which  "01  inches 
or  more  fell  at  Withington  in  the  year  1882  was  203, 
thus  leaving  162  rainless  days.  Full  particulars  of 
the  Rainfall  for  1882  appeared  in  the  Manchester 
City  News  of  January  13, 1883,  under  Country  Notes. 

J.  N. 


NUBSEBY  BHYHB.. 
(No6.  8,017  and  8,023.) 

[3,036.]  The  version  of  **  Taffy  was  a  Welshman  " 
quoted  by  the  Welsh  Landlord  to  "  E.  C.  L.,"  was  no 
doubt  taken  from  a  humorous  and  descriptive  ode  of 
eighty-four  lines,  "  Punch  to  Wales,"  which  appeared 
in  the  popular  comic  paper  October  16, 1869,  begin- 
ning as  follows : — 

Taffy  is  a  Welshman, 

Taffy's  not  a  thief; 
Taffy's  mutton's  veiy  good, 

Not  so  good  his  beef. 
I  went  to  Taffy's  house, 

Several  things  I  saw, 
Cleanliness  and  godliness, 

Obedience  to  the  law. 

These  lines  are  also  given  in  full,  vtrith  a  Welsh  para- 
phrase, in  the  Ooss^nng  Guide  to  Walss,  p.  190, 
and  are  there  attributed  to  a  f  onner  editor  of  JFVmcA, 
the  late  Mr.  Shirley  Brooks.  Onez. 

tt  *  « 

The  rhymes  given  by  ^  £.  C.  L."  appeared  in  Punchy 
and  were  from  the  pen  of  Shirley  Brooks.  From  two 
of  the  lines  of  this  version  certain  of  our  neighbours 
might  take  advice : — 

He  [Taffy]  never  lurks  behind  a  hedge 
To  pay  ma  rent  with  slugs. 

The  concluding  lines  are  as  follows : — 

If  all  Victoria's  subjects 

Were  half  as  good  as  thoo, 
Victoria's  subjects  would  kick  up 

Uncommon  little  row. 
And  Punch,  Incarnate  Justice, 

Intends  henceforth  to  lick 
All  who  shall  laugh  or  sneer  at  you, 

Tou  jolly  Uttle  brick ! 

William  Huohbs. 

AlUon-fltreet,  BOies  Flatting. 

•*A    HAWK    FBOH    A    HANDSAW." 
(Query  TSo.  3,028,  February  17.) 

[3,037.]  Shakspere  in  Hamlet  has  preserved  this 
saying  for  us.  It  occurs  in  the  second  Act,  in  the 
scene  where  Bosencrantz  and  Ouildenstem,  the 
courtiers,  at  the  request  of  the  King,  try  to  pluck 
out  the  heart  of  Hamlet's  mystery,  and  to  ascertain 
whether  he  is  really  mad,  and,  if  so,  the  cause  of  his 
madness.  At  the  close  of  the  interview,  Hamlet 
says:— 

You  are  welcome;  but  m^  uncle-father 
and  aunt-mother  are  deceived. 

Chtil,      In  what,  my  dear  lord  ? 

Ilandet,  I  am  but  mad  north-north-west;  when 
the  wind  is  southerly,  I  know  a  hawk 
from  a  handsaw, 
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It  is  now  gentrally  admitted  that  the  pbraefe  was, 
origiiially,  **  I  know  a  hawk  from  a  hernshaw  — 
betnsbaw,  heronshaw,  or  heameew  meaning  a  heron — 
and  that  it  had  been  corrupted  into  the  form  given 
by  Shakspere  before  hie  time.  A  writer  in  the 
AtAewmm  of  December  30,  1865,  suggesta  that 
8hakspa»  might  have  become  acquainted,  through 
North's  Plutarch,  which  he  is  known  to  have  used 
for  his  Boman  plays,  with  the  significations  attached 
by  the  Egyptians  to  the  hawk  and  heron  respec- 
tively— the  former  was  the  emblem  of  the  north 
wind  and  the  latter  of  the  south  wind.  '*  Hamlet," 
he  says,  "  though  feigning  madness,  yet  claims  suffi- 
cient sanity  to  distinguish  a  hawk  from  a  hemshaw 
when  the  wind  is  southerly ;  that  is,  in  the  time  of 
the  migration  of  the  heron  to  the  north,  when  the 
hawk  is  not  seen."  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to 
go  so  far  afield.  There  are  many  passages  that  show 
Shakspere's  intimate  knowledge  of  hawking.  Mr. 
J.  C.  Heath,  referring  to  this  sport,  says  that  *'  when 
the  wind  is  from  the  north,  the  heron  flies  towards 
the  south,  and  the  spectator  may  be  dazzled 
by  the  sun,  and  be  unable  to  distinguish  the 
hawk  from  the  heron.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  wind  is  southerly,  the  heron  flies  towards 
the  north,  and  it  and  the  pursuing  hawk  are 
clearly  seen  by  the  sportsman,  who  then  has  his 
back  to  the  sun,  and  vdthout  difficulty  knows 
the  hawk  from  the  hemsew."  Finally,  in  this  con- 
nection, it  may  be  mentioned  on  the  authority  of 
Clarendon,  that  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  **  hemsew  "  is 
pronounced  '*  hamsa,"  from  which  to  **  handsaw  "  is 
but  a  single  step^ 

That  the  phrase  had  become  corrupted  and  lost  its 
original  meaning  in  Shakspere's  time  ia  obvious — the 
comparison  being  supposed  to  be  between  a  handsaw 
and  a  cutting  tool  (bill-hook)  called  a  hawk.  A 
plasterer^s  instrument  was  also  known  by  that  name. 
The  curious  thing  is  that  Shakspere,  who  evidently 
knew  the  original  saying  from  his  reference  to  the 
southerly  wind,  should  not  have  written  "hemshaw" 
instead  of  **  handsaw." 

Many  old  playgoers  will  remember  the  stir  made 
in  Manchester,  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago, 
by  Mr.  Bany  Sullivan's  first  appearance  on  the 
Theatie  Boyal  stage  as  Hamlet— a  part  which  he 
studied  and  rehearsed  here  undtsr  the  personal  super- 
intendence, it  was  said  at  the  time,  of  Mr.  Charles 
Sever — and  the  animated  correspondence  which  took 
place  in  the  press  concerning  his  reading  of  the 


hawk  and  handsaw  phrase.    Mr.  Sullivan  spoke  it 

thus: — 

I  am  but  mad  nor>nor-we8t ;  when  the 
wind  is  souUierly,  I  know  a  hawk  from 
a  heron. — ^Pshaw ! 

Wbst  Mobland. 
«  «  « 

A  **  hawk"  is  a  palette,  used  by  plasterers.  It  is  a 
square  piece  of  board,  with  a  round  handle  fitted  into 
the  centre,  on  the  under  side,  and  is  held  in  the  left 
hand,  the  trowel  or  float  being  in  the  right  hand. 
The  hawk  serves  the  trowel  as  the  palette  does  the 
artists'  brushes  or  paints. 

A  handsaw  is  a  blade  of  flat  steel  tapering  in 
breadth,  with  a  handle  at  the  wider  end,  and  serrated 
on  one  edge.  The  name  is  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
betty,  bow,  and  other  saws  used  by  jomers. 

I  read  many  years  ago  statements  trying  to  show 
that  the  "handsaw"  was  a  corruption  from  "hem- 
shaw," a  species  of  Falcon  ;  and  that  the  comparison 
was  intended  to  apply  to  Falconry  or  Hawking.  But 
it  is  more  likely  to  be  correct  as  here  given,  for 
Shakspere  evidently  knew  the  tools  of  artificers  well, 
as  he  asks,  "Where  is  thy  apron  and  thy  mle?" 
And,  again,  "  We  will  not  carry  coals,  for  then  we 
should  be  colliers."  L.  L. 

[How  about  the  context,  "When  the  wind  is 
southerly?"— En.] 

«  *  « 

I  have  always  considered  the  supposition  of  a 
cormption  of  "hemshaw"  into  "handsaw "as  the 
most  probable  explanation.  The  proverb  would  thus 
read,  "  not  to  know  a  hawk  from  a  hemshaw."  The 
connection  between  hawk  and  hemshaw  is  of  course 
to  be  found  in  the  once  favourite  sport  of  hawking, 
the  heron  being  a  special  object  of  pursuit,  and  the 
difference  between  the  two  birds  being  sufficiently 
remarkable  to  give  keen  point  to  the  satire.  Whether 
the  word  hemshaw,  heronshaw,  herringshaw,  heron- 
sue  (all  the  three  latter  forms  exist  to  my  knowledge) 
originally  meant  the  bird  or  the  heronry  is  doubtful. 
I  think  the  first  idea  was  that  of  the  heron-shaw,  or 
wood  of  the  herons,  the  eyry;  and  that  the  secondary 
meaning,  which  is  the  only  one  now  known  in  the 
dialects,  was  a  corruption.  Edward  Sutton. 

131,  Upper  BrooJ(-8treet. 


QUERIES. 
[3,088.]    Simeon  Trubtrbs.— Would  it  be  within 
your  province  to  afford  information  in  regard  to  the 
above?     What  axe  the  names  of  the  trustees,  and 
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what  constitutes  the  trust  ?  A  dergyman  has  just 
been  appointed  to  a  church  in  this  neighbourhood, 
the  living  of  which  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Simeon 
trustees.  Zeta. 

[3,039.]  The  Skull  at  Wabdlby  Hall.— Mr. 
Boby,  in  his  Tradituma  of  Lancashire,  in  the  preface 
to  the  legend  aboud  Wardley  Hall  (vol.  ii  p.  311), 
states  that  a  skull  (concerning  which  the  story  turns) 
"  was  formerly  shown  here  beside  the  staircase,  which 
the  occupiers  would  not  permit  to  be  removed."  Can 
any  of  your  readers,  through  the  medium  of  your 
valuable  journal,  inform  me  when  this  skull  disap- 
peared or  what  became  of  it  ?  Omboa. 


WILLIAM  RATHJENS. 

The  Manchester  Academy  has  opened  its  annual 
exhibition  this  week.  Its  members  may  be  warmly 
congratulated  upon  the  variety  and  the  artistic 
merit  of  the  work  shown.  On  all  sides 
may  be  observed  a  marked  advance  upon  the  last 
and  previous  exhibitions  of  the  same  society, 
excellent  as  many  of  them  have  been.  We  miss, 
however,  the  touch  of  one  vanished  hand.  The 
flowers,  fruit,  and  still-life  pictures  of  the  late 
William  Bathjens,  member  of  the  Academy,  which 
have  formed  so  pleasing  and  so  prominent  a  feature 
in  the  exhibitions  of  recent  years,  are  no  more  to  be 
seen,  and  their  absence  pahif  ully  reminds  us  of  the 
great  loss  which  the  art  world  has  sustained  by  the 
death  of  this  talented  painter.  Bathjens,  not  being 
a  Lancashire  man  by  birth,  and  only  having 
lived  a  comparatively  short  time  in  Manchester, 
was  not  so  well  known  in  this  district  as  most 
of  his  contemporaries.  A  brief  sketch  of  his  life  and 
labours  may,  therefore,  at  this  time  be  neither  inop- 
portune nor  unwelcome. 

William  Bathjens  was  bom  at  Altona,  near  Ham- 
burg, on  the  18th  of  November,  1842.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  merchant  in  Hamburg,  who  intended  him  to 
follow  a  commercial  career,  and  when  William  was 
grovnng  into  manhood  he  was  placed  in  his  father's 
office.  It  soon  became  evident,  however,  that  this 
occupation  was  distasteful  to  him ;  he  had  a  great 
love  for  poetry,  music,  and  painting,  and  yearned 
after  an  artist's  life.  When  it  became  evident,  after 
a  short  time  in  his  f athei^s  office,  that  he  showed  no 
inclination  for  commercial  pursuits,  he  was  sent  to 
Dusseldorf  to  study  painting.  The  Dusseldorf  School 
of  Painting  was,  however,  not  to  his  taste,  and,  after 


studying  some  time  there,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
found  wh  at  he  wanted,  and  made  the  personal  acquaint- 
ance of  many  distinguished  painters  and  musicians. 
Having  a  fine  eye  for  colour  and  the  harmonies  of 
colour  he  became  an  earnest  admirer  of  the  great  French 
painters,  and  associated  with  many  of  them  at  Fon- 
tainbleau  and  elsewhere;  Gorot,  Bousseau,  Jules 
Dupr^,  Daubigny,  Troyon,  Fantin,  and  Diaz  (who 
although  a  Spaniard  was  French  in  his  art,  by 
residence  in  Paris  and  by  association)  were  his 
especial  favourites. 

Bathjens'  lather  died  in  1863,  and  this  caused  him 
to  return  home  to  Hamburg  after  a  stay  in  Paris  of 
little  over  a  year.  He  remained  only  a  short  time  at 
home,  and  then  went  to  South  America,  where  he 
lived  about  four  years,  spending  his  time  principally 
in  the  study  of  music ;  his  chief  amusements  being 
hunting  in  the  interior  of  Chili  and  riding  over  wild 
tracts  of  the  country.  He  enjoyed  the  beauties  of 
nature  thoroughly,  and  his  stay  in  South  America 
made  a  lasting  impression  upon  him.  This  kind  of 
life,  however,  could  not  satisfy  him.  He  longed  to 
return  to  Eiurope,  and  after  an  interesting  voyage 
arrived  at  Hamburg  in  the  year  1868,  intending  to 
resume  his  career  as  a  painter.  He  did  not  wish  to 
settle  down  in  Hamburg,  and  after  a  short  stay  there, 
he  accepted  an  invitation  from  his  sister,  Mrs.  F. 
Priismann,  of  Manchester,  to  whom  he  was  devotedly 
attached,  with  whom  he  resided  v^ith  slight  inter, 
ruptions  until  his  death. 

On  his  arrival  in  Manchester  he  began  painting, 
but  being  of  a  modest  and  sensitive  nature,  he  had 
not  the  courage  to  exhibit  his  work  until  he  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  several  prominent  artists  of  the 
Manchester  School  and  their  friends  who  possessed 
artistic  taste.  These  friends  caused — one  may  say 
almost  compelled^him  to  come  before  the  public. 
In  1876  he  was  elected  an  Associate,  and  in  1877  a 
Member  of  the  Manchester  Academy,  and  his  career 
as  an  artist  and  his  successes  are  well  known  to  the 
art  world  of  Manchester,  and  to  a  much  voider  circle. 

Early  in  1881  the  state  of  his  health  began  to  give 
much  anxiety  to  his  friends.  He  had  long  been 
troubled  with  a  cough,  but  if  anyone  showed  anxiety 
or  spoke  to  him  about  it,  he  would  say  '^  It 
is  nothing."  In  the  summer,  however,  he 
removed,  by  medical  advice,  to  Lytham,  and 
seemed  for  a  while  to  derive  benefit  from  the  change. 
This,  however,  was  not  permanent,  and  he  returned 
to  his  sister's  early  in  the  year  1882,    After  a  few 
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weeks'  stay  there  he  was  taken  to  Jersey,  where  he 
died  on  the  did  of  April  last  year. 

The  works  by  which  Rath jens  is  best  known  are 
paintings  in  oil  and  in  water-colour  of  flowers,  fruit, 
and  stilJ-life  subjects.  In  these  he  was  unapproach- 
able. Although  he  admired  Fantin  and  his  exquisite 
flower  pieces,  yet  Bathjens  was  no  imitator.  His 
works  have  a  distinct  individuality,  and  he  chose 
many  subjects  that  Fantin  would  never  have  painted. 
These  he  grouped  with  a  fine  eye  for  colour,  and 
painted  with  a  delicacy  of  manipulation  entirely  his 
Qwn»  The  six  groups  of  wild  flowers  painted  in 
water-colours  which  were  exhibited  .at  the  last 
exhibition  were  fine  examples  of  these  qualities,  and 
peipape  flower-painting  was  never  carried  to  greater 
perfection  than  in  the  these  works.  They  were  all 
painted  at  Lytham  in  his  sick-room,  from  flowers 
mostly  gathered  by  the  poor  fellow  in  his  short 
walks. 

Although  he  loved  flowers,  and  loved  painting 
them,  he  was  ambitious  of  excelling  in  other  subjects, 
and  had  his  health  been  spared  for  a  few  years  he 
would  doubtless  have  succeeded.  In  a  letter  received 
from  him  by  the  writer  shortly  before  he  left  for 
Lytham,  after  speaking  ot  his  health,  which  was 
not  good,  he  says :  '*  One  thing  I  want  to  do  is  to 
paint  a  good  landscape,  and  then  by-and-bye  a  good 
portrait,  for  some  stupid  people  seem  to  think  that 
because  I  can  paint  a  flower  more  or  less  decently, 
that  it  should  be  impossible  for  me  to  paint  anything 
else." 

Although  reserved  and  quiet  before  strangers,  yet 
among  his  friends  he  would  talk  freely  of  his 
experiences  in  Paris  and  his  adventures  in  South 
America.  He  had  a  fine  and  delicate  sense  of 
homoor,  which  gave  piquancy  to  Ids  anecdotes. 
Although  it  is  somewhat  foreign  to  the  purpose 
of  this  brief  memoir,  yet  it  may  be  mentioned  that  he 
was  at  Santiago  at  the  time  of  the  dreadful  fire  in  the 
Cathedral,  and  assisted  in  removing  the  bodies  from 
the  building.  When  F<nut  was  first  performed  in 
Paria,  Gounod  was  so  nervous  and  excited  that  he 
dared  not  go  to  the  theatre  ;  so  some  of  his  friends 
indnding  Bathjens,  kept  him  company  during  the 
night,  until  another  friend  who  had  been  to  the 
theatre  to  see  the  performance  burst  in  with  tidings 
of  the  great  success,  after  which  the  whole  party 
went  to  a  caf^  to  supper.  One  day  when  a  company 
of  artists,  of  whom  Bathjens  was  one,  were  sitting  in 
a  room  of  a  house  at  Fontainbleau,  it  came  on  to 


rain.  Xl'othing  coald  be  done  outside,  or  seemingly 
inside  either.  There  was,  however,  a  fine  handsome 
rose  standing  in  a  small  glass  vase  ;  suddenly  Diaz 
got  up,  and  seizing  a  small  panel  and  his  colour-box, 
emptied  several  tubes  of  colour  on  the  panel,  then 
taking  his  palette-knife  he  manipulated  the  colours, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  produced  a  grand  representa- 
tion of  the  rose,  which  Bathjens  always  said  was  the 
finest  example  of  flower- painting  that  he  ever  saw. 

Bathjens  took  a  great  interest  in  athletic  sports. 
He  was  a  skilled  fencer,  and  was  fond  of  the  English 
game  of  football,  which  he  thoroughly  understood, 
and  watched  with  unflagging  interest  throughout. 
He  could  give  a  better  and  more  critical  account  of 
any  game  he  watched  than  any  which  appeared  in 
the  papers  devoted  specially  to  sport. 

Bathjens  was  an  accomplished  musician,  and  com- 
posed some  few  pieces,  one  or  two  of  which  he  showed 
to  a  publisher,  who  thought  well  of  them  and  the 
promise  which  they  showed.  He  wisely  advised  him, 
however,  either  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  music 
or  to  painting.  As  we  have  seen,  he  chose  the  latter. 

In  character  Bathjens  was  a  man  of  great  refine- 
ment and  delicacy  of  feeling.  He  was  entirely  free 
from  the  least  tinge  of  coars^Jiess,  vulgarity,  or  mean- 
ness. Indeed  his  company  had  always  an  elevating 
influence  upon  others.  To  those  who  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  acquaintance  or  friendship  his  untimely 
death,  before  he  had  reached  the  fulness  of  lus  powers, 
will  long  be  felt  as  an  irreparable  loss.  Peace  to  his 
memory !  S.  B. 


Shrffibld  and  Ra^bs.— The  Sheffield  water 
is  said  to  be  essential  to  the  making  of  good  razors. 
Several  years  ago  a  company  of  razor-grinders  who  went 
to  America  took  a  barrel  of  Sheffield  water  with  them  ; 
but  the  barrel,  of  course,  could  not  last  for  ever.  What- 
ever the  cause,  the  making  of  razors  remains  a  speciality 
of  Sheffield  manufactures  and  almost  a  monopoly. 

SiNOULAB  SxBMON  Bequbst. — ^An  extraordinary 
custom,  which  originated  through  a  remarkable  bequest, 
has  just  been  observed  at  Downham,  near  Qitheroe. 
For  more  than  two  hundred  years  a  sermon  has  been 
preached  in  the  Downham  Parish  Church  every  year  at 
the  end  of  January.  Sir  Ralph  Aasheton  bequeathed  an 
annuity  of  £4  for  the  purpose,  £2  being  for  the  preacher 
and  £2  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor.  The  money, 
however,  was  bequeathed  on  condition  that  no  minister 
should  preach  more  than  once,  and  the  sermon  preached 
must  be  from  one  of  two  texts — namely,  Colossians  ill. 
a,  v.  3  and  4 ;  or  Job  ziz.  c.  v.  25  or  26. 
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NOTES. 


UNDBRN  OB  UNDOBN. 

[3,040.]  In  the  Lancashire  Olosaary,  part  iL,  the 
word  Oandurth  ia  translated  '*  afternoon,"  and  a  quo- 
tation is  given  from  Tim  Bobbin  illustrative  of  its  use 
in  this  sense.  It  is  there  compared  with  Icelandic 
"  undem."  As  it  is  a  somewhat  interesting  word,  a 
few  examples  of  its  use  may  be  recorded. 

In  the  Globe  edition  of  Sir  T.  Malloiy's  MarU  cT 
Arthur,  pp.  144, 463  respectively,  are  the  following : — 

(%,)  But  Sir  Beaumains  had  do  rest  but  wallowed  and 
writhed  for  the  love  of  the  lady  of  the  castle. 
And  so,  upon  the  morrow,  he  took  his  horse  and 
rode  until  undeme, 

(it.)  And  on  the  morn  at  undorne  Sir  Arthur  was  ready 
in  the  field. 

In  Thomas  Wright's  edition  of  the  Canterbury 
Tales,  1. 16,708,  there  is  this  couplet  (of  the  fox  that 
was  in  'bushment  for  chaunticlere) : — 

And  in  a  bed  of  wortes  stille  he  lay 
Till  it  was  passed  undern  of  the  day. 

It  is  used  in  another  place  in  the  same  work  by 
Chaucer,  with  apparently  the  same  signification. 

Bailey  gives  Onedher,  Aunder,  as  used  in  Cheshire 
in  his  timfr— roughly  speaking  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century— for  "afternoon," 

Perhaps  some  one  of  your  readers  who,  like  myself, 
cannot  in  his  reading  pass  a  word  without  exploring 
for  its  meaning,  may  run  it  to  earth. 

AUTOLYCUS. 
SBVBNTY  YBAB8  AGO:— THB  **  NOBLB  ABT." 

[3,041.]  In  the  early  times  of  the  centuiy,  when  I 
heard  almost  daily  the  cry  that  "  Bony  was  coming,'' 
meaning  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  blood  of  English- 
men was  at  fever  heat,  and  so  was  the  blood  of 
schoolboys,  to  a  degree  which  it  is  difficult  to  under^ 
stand  in  the  present  day.  The  noble  art  of  fighting, 
or,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  of  self-defence,  was 
highly  popular  all  round.  The  workman  who  could 
thrash  his  fellows  was  a  honoured  hero,  as  was  the 
schoolboy  who  fought  and  conquered  his  fellow- 
scholars.  Of  the  latter  I  have  a  somewhat  unpleasant 
recollection.  After  leaving  the  quiet  dame  school  I  be- 
came a  pupil  of  a  school  of  higher  grade.  On  the  first 
day  of  my  attendance  I  was  introduced  to  a  smart 
little  fellow  who  made  it  a  point  of  duty  to  thrash 
every  new  comer.  He  was  able  to  do  it,  and  was  the 
cock  of  the  walk  over  about  a  hundred  scholars. 


Street  fights  were  not  the  rare  affairs  they  are  now, 
and  were  looked  upon  with  a  large  amount  of  appro- 
bation. Sunday  morning  was  a  favourite  time  for 
pugilistic  encounters.  The  fields  and  outskirts  of  our 
large  towns  were  the  common  scenes  of  such  fights, 
often  begun  in  a  friendly  spirit,  but,  as  it  may  be 
supposed,  not  unfrequently  ending  in  passion  and 
punishment.  I  remember  cases  where  fathers  insisted 
upon  their  boys  fighting,  and,  in  one  case,  a  poor  lad 
who  was  beaten  by  his  antagonist  was  afterwards 
thrashed  by  his  father  because  he  did  not  win  the 
fight. 

It  has  required  half  a  century  to  cool  down  this 
hot  blood  of  old  times.  We  have  still  the  l»«very 
of  Britons,  but  the  exhibition  of  it  is  no 
longer  matter  of  boast,  nor  is  it  respectable.  As  an 
instance  of  love  of  fighting  I  may  refer  to  a  case 
which  occurred  in  Derbyshire  about  thirty  years  ago. 
A  friend  of  mine  was  walking  along  a  footpath  in  a 
field  on  a  very  dark  night  with  a  friend  of  hia,  when 
one  of  them  stumbled  over  something  in  the  road, 
and  thought  it  was  a  log  of  wood.  His  friend,  on 
giving  a  kick,  found  it  was  a  man  either  aaleep  or 
drunk.  The  reply  to  the  kick  was  only  a  grunt,  upon 
which  one  of  the  gentlemen  said,  "  I  can  make  him 
ffet  up."  This  was  followed  in  a  loud  tone,  '*  Get  up! 
I'll  fight  thee."  The  man  rose  as  if  by  magic.  The 
kicks  he  did  not  care  for,  but  the  idea  of  a  fight  was 
a  thing  too  good  to  be  missed. 

There  is  still  something  left  of  this  love  of  brute 
force,  but  it  is  no  longer  honoured  by  public  appro- 
bation. It  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  education  in 
its  highest  sense  will  in  time  banish  it  entirely. 

Thomas  Bbittaik. 

laxcashibb  in  1775. 
[3,042.]  According  to  a  contemporary  authority, 
in  the  year  1775  Bolton  was  **  noted  for  its  medicinal 
waters,  but  more  for  being  the  staple  of  divers  sorts 
of  fustians."  Liverpool,  or,  as  my  authority  spells  it, 
Leverpool,  is  *' a  populous  town,  and  pretends  to  rival 
if  not  excel  Bristol.  The  inhabitants  are  universal 
merchants,  and  trade  to  all  foreign  parts  but  Turkey 
and  the  East  Indies."  There  are  said  to  be  three 
handsome  churches ;  **  the  new  church  (possibly  St« 
George's)  is  one  of  the  finest  in^ngland."  This  is 
rather  a  sleepy  reference,  for  I  find  there  were  seven 
churches  in  the  town  in  1775.  Our  authority  goes 
on  to  tell  us  that  some  of  the  merchants  have  houses 
here  which  in  Italy  would  pass  for  palaces.  The  wet 
dock  (where  the  Cu8tx)m  House  now  stands)  is  '*& 
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most  noble  expensive  work,  and  perhaps  the  only 
thing  of  the  kind  in  Britain,  London  excepted." 
The  freemen  of  the  town  '*  are  free  of  the  dty  of 
Bristol,  and  also  of  Waterford  and  Wexford  in 
Ireland."  "  The  Mersey  abounds  with  salmon,  cod, 
flounders,  tnrbot,  plaice,  and  smelts,  and  at  full  sea 
it  18  above  two  miles  over.  (Actual  width  opposite 
George's  Landing  Stage,  about  half  a  mile.)  There  is 
a  ferry  here,  and  when  people  land  on  this  side  they 
are  brought  a  little  way  through  the  water  on 
the  shoulders  of  men  who  wait  knee-deep  in  the  mud 
to  take  them  out  of  the  boats."  As  indicating  the 
literary  tastes  of  the  town,  I  find  in  a  list  of  sub- 
scribera  to  Middleton's  Life  of  CScero,  printed  in 
1741,  the  names  of  two  gentlemen  resident  here, 
••  Oeorge  Dickens  of  Liverpool,  M.D.,"  and  "  the  Kev. 
Mr.  Williamson  of  Liverpool."  These  are  the  only 
Lancashire  names  in  the  list,  which  comprises  several 
hundred  subscribeES. 

Preston  is  put  down  as  "  a  very  gay  place,  with 
aaeemblies  and  balls  as  at  York,  not  only  from  the 
variety  of  gentry  that  resort  hither  in  the  winter 
from  many  miles  round,  but  from  the  residence  of 
the  officers  that  belong  to  the  county  palatine ;  and 
ia  called  Proud  Preston,  though  not  near  so  rich  as 
Liverpool  and  Manchester.  The  Earl  of  Derby  hss  a 
grand  house  here,  which  makes  a  noble  appearance." 

Stockport  was  famous  for  its  **  rectory  valued  at 
JPTOO  a  year.  In  1742  Parliament  passed  an  Act  for 
making  a  sluice  or  tunnel  through  part  of  the  glebe 
belonging  to  it  for  conveying  water  to  its  mills.  It 
is  a  town  of  good  entertainment,  with  a  bridge  over 
the  river  which  was  blown  up  to  prevent  the  retreat 
of  the  rebels  this  way  in  1745,  so  that  the  King's 
forces,  then  in  pursuit  of  them,  were  obliged  to  ford 
it  up  to  their  waistes.  Naturalists  have  observed  a 
rare  plant  here^  called  the  cerasus,  or  small  wild-heart 
eberry  tree,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  has  been  found 
the  bolemnites  or  thunder-block  in  a  freestone  rock." 

Warrington  was  noted  as  '^  a  pretty  large,  neat,  old- 
built  but  populous  and  rich  town,  famous  for  lam- 
preys and  all  sorts  of  fish,  flesh,  com,  and  cattle.  It 
ia  full  of  good  country  tradesmen,  and  has  a  particular 
market  every  week  for  the  linen  called  huckaback, 
the  manufacture  of  its  neighbourhood.  It  is  said  that 
£5O0  worth  of  it  or  more  is  sold  every  market  day." 

Wiganwas  "much  inhabited  by  braziers,  pewterers, 
and  dyers,  as  weU  as  weavers  of  rugs ;  and  is  most 
famoua  for  fuel  especially  the  channel  [ie.  cannel] 
eottL    Ketr  this  town  is  the  Burning  WeU,  so  caUed 


because  upon  emptying  it  the  water  bubbles  up  as  if 
boiled,  and  a  lighted  candle  being  put  to  it,  it  pre- 
sently takes  fire  and  bums  like  brandy." 

Who  would  now  recognize  these  towns  from  the 
descriptions  of  the  contemporary  topographer  ?  All, 
all  have  gone,  the  once  familiar  places.  It  is  said 
that  Garlyle,  who  started  life  as  a  schoolmaster,  until 
driven  from  the  village  by  indignant  matrons,  once 
revisited  the  scene  of  his  labours,  which  had  been 
converted  into  a  com  warehouse.  On  being  asked  if 
he  recognized  the  place,  he  replied  in  the  negative. 
His  companion  informed  him  that  it  was  his  old 
school-room.  Garlyle  ran  his  eyes  round  the  walls, 
and,  after  a  pause,  said :  *'  You  are  right.  There  stood 
the  dominie's  desk,  and  here  little  Willie  Brown  sat, 
and  there  was  Jamie  Black's  place,  and  I  could  people 
the  whole  room  out  of  my  memory  yet."  Such,  pos- 
sibly, might  be  the  experience  of  our  unknown 
gazetteer,  if  he  could  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon ; 
but  with  regard  to  the  towns  referred  to  above,  I  do 
not  think  it  likely  he  would  recognize  any  of  them. 
They  have  completely  gone  and  a  new  world  has 
taken  their  place.  There  is  something,  however,  left 
of  the  race  who  created  this  new  Lancashire.  The 
desolate-looking,  flat-topped  hills  are  still  here,  but 
from  their  summits  we  look  down  upon  a  boundless 
prospect  of  lowland  teeming  w4th  populous  towns 
and  studded  with  tall  chimneys.  The  self-reliant  and 
intensely  practical  men  of  our  Lancashire  valleys  have 
converted-  this  wilderness  into  the  busiest  hive  of 
industry  in  the  world.  How  long  will  it  last,  we 
ask,  and  is  Lancashire  only  a  gigantic  mushroom, 
which  is  to  pass  away  like  other  social  growths  at 
various  periods  ?  Time  only  can  show,  but  I  am  fain 
to  believe  that  there  is  an  enduring  character  in  our 
modem  civilization.  Prom  every  clock-tower  in 
Europe  has  gone  forth  the  knell  of  the  feudal  age. 
The  industrial  age  has  begun,  and  it  is  destined,  I 
hope,  to  live  untold  thousands  of  years.     C.  B.  W. 

"ON  THE  NAIL." 

[3,048.]  I  have  seen  the  expression  paying  down 
"  on  the  nail "  gravely  explained  thus : — At  a  certain 
bank  in  Limerick,  a  nail  with  a  broad  head  was  fixed 
in  the  counter.  On  this  nail  all  payments  were  made 
by  customers,  one  after  another  in  line,  to  prevent 
crowding  and  conf uaon.  This  may  be  true  enough 
in  this  case,  but  the  expression  seems  rather  derivable 
from  Chaucer's  atte  naW,  •*  at  an  ale,"  t^c,  ale-house, 
where  presumably  there  was  no  trust.  Compare 
**  for  the  nonce  "  =-  for  the  once.      '  AuroLYCxra. 
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OHAUCEB  AND  THB  MIBACLE  PLAYS. 

[3,0M.]  In  the  Miller's  Tale  of  the  Canterbury 
Tales  a  direct  and  most  interesting  allusidn  is  made — 
in  the  North  Midland  dialect — to  the  Chester  Miracle 
Play  of  Noah's  Flood.  No  douht  in  days  when  all 
except " clerics,"  or  rather  "clerks,"  as  they  were 
briefly  called,  were  ignorant  of  reading  and  writing, 
and  when  the  Scriptures  only  existed  in  "  a  tongue 
not  understanded  of  the  people,"  the  miracle  plays, 
each  acted  on  a  separate  pagina  or  platform  by  a  par- 
ticular guild,  were  the  only  source  of  biblical  know- 
ledge:— 

**  Hastow  nought  herd  how  savSd  was  Nod 
When  that  our  Lord  had  warned  nim  biforn, 
That  al  the  world  with  watir  shulde  be  lorn  ?  " 
"  Yes,"  quod  this  carpenter,  "  ful  vore  ago." 
'*  Hastow  nought  herd,"  quod  Nicholas,  *'  also 
The  sorwe  of  Nod  and  his  felaschipe 
That  he  hadde  or  he  got  his  wife  to  schipe  ? 
Him  hadde  wil  liever«  I  dar  wel  undertake, 
At  thilke  tyme,  than  alle  his  weatheres  blake, 
That  she  hadde  hhd  a  schip  herself  alone. 

The  scolding  scene  between  Noah  and  his  wife,  witli 
its  pantomimic  effects,  seems  to  have  suited  the  homely 
humour  of  our  ancestors  in  Mercenrike. 

AUTOLYCUS. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

THE  SIMEON  TRUSTEES. 
(Query  TSo,  3,038,  February  24.) 

[3,045.]  The  foimder  of  the  Simeon  Trust  was  the 
BeT.  Charles  Simeon,  who  was  bom  in  1759,  and 
became  eventually  Senior  Fellow  of  King's  College, 
and  minister  of  Trinity  Church,  Cambridge.  Having 
received  a  bequest  of  ^800,  "for  him  to  do  good 
with,"  from  a  testator  whom  he  had  never  seen,  and 
becoming  possessed  shortly  afterwards  of  a  sum  of 
money  through  the  decease  of  his  brother,  Mr.  Simeon 
formed  the  idea  of  purchasing  advowsons,  which  he 
vested  in  five  trustees,  with  power  of  succession  upon 
trust,  to  present  faithful  ministers  to  the  livings  as 
they  became  vacant.  The  scheme,  which  was  largely 
supported  by  private  individuals,  who  contributed 
considerable  sums  of  money  to  enable  Mr.  Simeon  to 
carry  it  on,  was  intended  to  secure  to  the  livings 
earnest,  evangelical,  and  spiritual  clergymen,  and 
seems  to  have  been  prompted  by  the  coldness  and 
apathy  of  the  Church  and  her  ministers  dming  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  laid  out  with  great  dis- 
cretion the  sums  presented  to  him;  and  through 
the  sub-division  of  parishes,  and  the  multiplication 


of  churches,  which  has  since  taken  place,  there  are 
now  about  sixty-three  livings  to  which  the  right  of 
presentation  is  vested  in  Mr.  Simeon's  trustees.  The 
names  of  the  present  trustees  are : — The  Bev.  William 
Cams,  Canon  of  Winchester;  the  Bev.  Edmund 
Holland,  Benhall  Lodge,  Saxmimdam,  Suilolk ;  the 
Bev.  William  Cadman,  Trinity  Church,  Mazylebone, 
London ;  the  Bev.  George  Edward  Tate,  Eippington, 
Sevenoakes,  Kent ;  and  the  Bev.  Field  Flowers  Goe, 
St.  George's,  Bloomsbury,  London.  Mr.  Simeon  died 
in  1836. 

Whatever  necessity  there  might  have  been  for  the 
tmst  at  the  time  of  its  formation,  there  seems  to  be 
none  in  the  present  day,  owing  to  the  awakening  of 
the  Church  to  the  spiritual  necessities  of  the  people. 

W.  C.  Bailey. 

THE    SKULL   AT    WABDLEY    HALL. 
(Query  No.  3,089,  f^bruary  24.) 

[3,046.]  The  skull  is  still  shown  at  Wardley.  I 
have  visited  this  interesting  homestead  twice.  On 
my  first  visit,  in  1873, 1  was  fortunate  in  getting  a 
peep  at  this  singular  relic,  which  is  kept  in  a  small 
locked  recess  on  the  right-hand  of  the  staircase.  It 
is  the  most  prized  of  all  the  household  gods  at 
Wardley,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  veritable  cranium 
of  the  tipsy  roysterer  Downes,  though  how  it  got 
there,  and  why  it  should  have  been  kept,  deponent 
sayeth  not.  Wardley  is  a  fine  old  quadrangular 
house,  dating  from  the  time  of  Edward  YI.,  and  is 
entered  through  an  archway  into  an  inner  courtyard. 
The  moat  that  surrounded  it  may  still  be  traced. 
Over  the  entrance  to  the  quadrangle  are  the  letters 
«  B.  H.  D.  1625."  The  "stag-parlour"  is  a  fine  old 
wainscotted  room,  with  heavy  oak  panelling  and 
carving,  showing  the  arms  of  the  Downes  family,  its 
former  owners. 

Wardley  Ib  not  peculiar  in  its  custom  of  preserving 
a  relic  of  humanity  as  a  tutelary  genius.  At  Tun- 
stead,  near  Buxton,  a  human  skull,  called  "  Dicky  of 
Tunstead,"  is  still  kept  in  a  cottag&  This  skull,  said 
to  be  that  of  a  female,  is  believed  to  possess  extra- 
ordinary powers  in  punishing  such  as  do  not  consult 
it  upon  even  the  most  trivial  matters.  For  instance, 
a  market  woman  will  ask  "  Dicky  "  whether  she  can 
go  to  Buxton.  Silence  gives  consent,  and  she  trudges 
off  with  her  ecrgs.  A  burly  farmer,  with  countenance 
like  invincible  Jove  himself,  may  be  seen  consulting 
"  Dicky  "  as  to  whether  he  is  to  get  his  hay  in.  Now, 
both  the  market-woman  and  the  farmer  believe  that 
if  they  omitted  that   little  ceremony  nothing  but 
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calami^  would  ensue.  They  point  the  unbeliever  to 
a  railway  bridge  close  by,  and  inform  him  that — 
twice  during  its  construction  it  fell  a  mere  welter  of 
ruins,  because  <*  Dicky  "  bad  never  been  informed  of 
the  surveyor's  plans.  The  third  time,  however,  the 
attempt  was  made,  the  prerogative  of  the  skull  was 
acknowledged,  ^  Dicky"  was  propitiated,  and  the 
bridge  was  successfully  completed. 

When  we  boast  of  our  civilization  let  us  not  forget 
that  we  have  still  a  *^  heathendom  in  Christendom" 
which  will  not  be  extirpated  for  many  a  generation. 
I  know  a  schoolmaster,  an  excellent  man  and  a  clever 
scholar,  who  wears  a  gold  chain  round  his  neck  as  a 
charm  against  sore-throat,  and  always  "lets  new 
year  in"  at  his  own  house,  believing  that  if  he  omitted 
to  do  so  some  calamity  would  take  place  in  his  family. 

C.  B.  W. 


QUEBIES. 

[3,I(H7.]  Old  Coubt  Housb  at  Madblby.— Can 
any  one  supply  information  with  regard  to  the  history 
or  age  of  the  old  Court  House  at  ^Madeley,  Salop  ?  It 
is  a  ruin,  and  bears  traces  of  great  antiquity. 

B.  H.  Sutton. 

[3,048.]  Hamlet,  the  Kino,  and  Poloniits.— 
When  Bosencrantz  and  Guildenstem  are  in  quest  of 
the  body  of  Polonius,  Hamlet,  in  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion **  Where  is  the  body  ?  "  says :— "  The  body  is  with 
the  king,  but  the  king  is  not  with  the  body."  What 
is  the  meaning  of  this  apparently  enigmatical 
answer?  F.  H. 

[3,049.]      COHOLLABY  IN  THE  "  TBMPE8T."~When 

Prospero  is  giving  his  final  injunctions  to  Ariel  with 
reference  to  the  magic  spectacle  he  is  preparing  in 
celebration  of  the  betrothal  of  Ferdinand  and  Miranda, 
he  says: — 

Bring  a  corollary 
Bather  than  want  a  spirit. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  "  corollary  ?  "  F.  H. 


Tmr  Labobbt  Railway  Station. — Operations 
have  b^gun  by  which,  at  a  cost  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
poonda,  the  New-street  Station,  Birmingham,  will  be 
oofiverted  into  the  largest  railway  station  in  the  world. 
Meaare.  Nelson,  of  York,  are  the  contractors  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  station,  which  will  cover  a  total  area  of 
♦5,000  square  yards,  or  over  eleven  acres.  The  station 
belongs  to  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway 
Company. 
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SEVENTY  YEABS  AGO:  JUVBNILB  GAMBLINa. 

[3,050.]    In  the  early  days  of  the  present  century 
there  existed  in  many' of  our  large  towns  an  interest- 
ing system  of  juvenile  gambling.     In  my  native 
town  this  was  chiefly  carried  on  in  connection  with 
Banbury  cakes,  and  the  street  cry  of  '*  Banbury  cakes, 
toss  or  buy,"  was  one  of  the  most  familiar  sounds  to 
be  heard  in  those  days.    Eccles  cakes  may  have  been 
offered  on  equally  tempting  terms  to  the  boys  and 
girls  of  Manchester,  but  I  did  not  know  this  city 
even  by  name  in  those  days.    The  authorities  of  those 
times— police  we  had  none — saw  no  harm  in  the 
custom    of    juvenile   si)eculation.      The   price   of 
Banbury  cakes  was  a  penny  each,  and  if  a  boy 
had  but   a   halfpenny,   the   penny  cake  wss   ap- 
parently beyond   his   reach.      To   meet   the  difB- 
culty  the  dealer  said,  ••No!    If  you  will  toss  up 
your  halfpenny  I  will  guess.    Should  I  not  win 
the  toss  you  get  a  cake  for  a  halfpenny."    If  the  boy 
lost  he  would  go  home  to  his  mother  a  sadder  but 
not  a  wiser  boy,  I  fear,  and  beg  from  her  another 
halfpenny  for  a   second   experiment.      The  kind- 
hearted  parent  could  hardly  refuse,  and  so  the  game 
went  on.     Many  a  time  and  oft  have  I  seen  the  ex- 
periment tried,  and  I  have  a  dim  idea  that  I  once 
or  twice  ventured  to  try  it  myself,  but  I  did  not  find 
it  pay,  and  the  impression  has  ever  since  lingered  in 
my  mind  that,  in  the  end,  gambling  is  not  profitable. 
If  I  had  friends  on  the  turf  they  would,  tell  me 
I  should  have  persevered.     Some  boys  did  so,  and 
halfpennies,  one  after  another,  went  into  the  pocket 
of  the  dealer  who  still  retained  his  cakes.  It  was  not 
always  so,  for  the  law  of  chance  must  sometimes 
have  been  in  favour  of  the  boys.    Happily  things  are 
changed  now,  and  boys  with  halfpennies  in  their 
pockets  and  hungry  watery  mouths,  instead  of  run- 
ning out  into  the  stjeets  for  a  toss,  have  to  wait  for 
second  halfpennies  or  be  content  with  a  smaller  cake 
at  the  normal  value.  Thomas  BRrrrAiN. 

LANCASHIBE  MSN. 

[3,051.]  The  early  history  of  LancasWre  is  of  the 
most  meagre  description,  and  though  from  time  to 
time  some  new  fact  is  elicited  by  the  patient  anti- 
quary the  records  of  the  county  Palatine  are,  compared 
with  some  more  favoured  districts,  uninteresting  to 
the  general  reader.  The  history  of  Lancashire  com- 
menced when,  about  the  year  1640,  her  people  began 
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^  to  stand  by  cottons  and  coarse  yarn."  Ever  since  that 
time  her  manufacturers  have  taken  a  prominent  part 
in  nearly  every  great  movement,  and  Lancashire  men 
who  before  that  day  were  almost  unheard  of,  have 
been  among  the  foremost  in  all  the  arts  of  peace.  Yet 
we  discover  in  the  ancient  records  that  the  men  of 
our  county  were,  if  not  among  the  most  illustrious, 
well  represented  in  that  second  rank  without  which 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  mighty  leaders  of  men 
to  exist  at  all.  We  can,  indeed,  boast  of  no  Cromwell 
bom  upon  our  soil,  but  many  a  brave  deed  of  arms 
and  many  a  stroke  for  liberty  has  been  given  by  Lan- 
cashire men.   The  traces  of  our  old  heroes  are  becom- 
ing fewer  and  fewer  as  time  goes  on,  but  no  traveller 
can  go  through  our  county  without  being  struck  by 
the  great  number  of  old  houses  of  the  gentry,  many 
of  them  built  of  lath  and  plaster,  which  are  to  be 
seen  in  almost  every  parish.    Many  of  these  were  the 
homesteads  of  knightly  families,  whose  sons,  wander- 
ing into  the  great  world,  have  doubtless  many  a  time 
looked  back  from  exalted  positions  with  pleasure  and 
pride  at  the  old  roof-tree  amid  the  moors  where  their 
youth  was  nursed.    It  is,  indeed  a  curious  reflection 
out  of  what  peaceful  old-fashioned  nooks  have  gone 
forth  some  of  the  most  turbulent  and  most  ambitious 
characters  in  history.    I  confess  I  see  no  incongruity 
in  the  fact.    The  old  maxims  were  as  strong  in  the 
days  of  the  Black  Prince  as  in  more  modem  times. 
Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wits,  and 
the  custom  so  prevalent  in  medieval  times  of  attach- 
ing likely  lads  to  the  service  of  some  noble  lord  was 
indeed  not  only  natural  but  perhaps  the  best  means 
of  training  young  men  to  maintain  successfully  the 
battle  of  life  in  their  day.     In  the  days  of  Edward 
II.  Robert  Holland  left  his  native  upland  parish  to 
serve  in  the  household  of  Thomas  the  good  Earl  of 
Lancaster.     His  fortunes  were  various,  but  his  son 
became  Earl  of  Kent,  and  founder  of  an  illustrious 
though  unfortunate  and  short-lived  race,  who  figured 
largely  in  the  stirring  events  of  the  Wars  of  the  Boses. 
They  have,  however,  left  few  memorials  in  the  county. 
At  Bewsey,  near  Warrington,  there  still  stands  the 
old  house  of  the  Butler  family,  who,  originally  serving 
the  Earl  of  Chester  in  that  capacity,  became  possessed 
of  broad  lands ;  and  we  read  in  the  pages  of  Froissart 
of  a  knight  of  this  name  distinguishing   himself 
greatly  in  France.    The  old  house  is  defended  by  a 
moat,  and  still  boasts  of  a  haunted  chamber.    As  a 
boy  I  remember  one  day  visiting  another  old  Lanca- 
shire homestead,  now  demolished,  called  Biyn  Hall. 


It  was  the  most  forlorn  and  disconsolate  heap  of 
ruins  I  ever  beheld.  It  was  not  even  venerable  in  its 
decay.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  stagnant  moat,  and  a 
part  of  it  was  inhabited  by  a  collier.  To  what  base 
uses  may  we  return.  This  disreputable  ruin  once  had 
a  brighter  day,  and  was  for  long  years  the  home  of 
the  ancient  and  doughty  (Gerard  family,  now  ennobled. 
At  Badcliffe  stands  a  roinous  pile,  which  in  the 
ancient  days  was  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  houses 
in  England.  From  this  obscure  spot  have  emanated 
more  sprigs  of  nobility  than  from  any  other  house  of 
the  county.  One  member  of  this  family  is  immor- 
talized in  the  old  rhyme  :— 

The  Bat,  the  Cat,  and  Lovel  the  dog,  4 

Bule  all  England  under  the  hog. 

Boyton,  again,  may  be  regarded  as  the  cradle  of 
the  Byron  family,  whose  very  name  smacks  so  strongly 
of  the  romantic.  Other  seata  they  had  which  are 
much  more  famous  and  worth  visiting,  as  Newstead 
and  Clayton,  but  their  tme  origin  is  here.  Perhaps 
no  Lancashire  family  is  more  worthy  of  remembrance 
than  the  Asshetons,  an  ancient  fighting  race,  who 
lived  several  centuries  at  Middleton  Hall.  Their  old 
home  was  pulled  down  about  forty  years  ago,  and 
every  trace  of  it  has  passed  away ;  but  the  old  church 
of  St.  Leonard's  still  boasts  a  series  of  brasses  and 
other  memorials  of  them  which  is  worthy  of  more 
careful  preservation  than  it  receives.  The  series  con- 
sists of  five  brasses,  two  of  which  deserve  attention. 
The  earliest  is  to  the  memory  of  no  less  a  personage 
than  the  Black  Knight  of  Ashton,  who  has  left  an 
imperishable  name  in  our  local  annals.  He  it  was 
who,  by  stoutly  espousing  the  cause  of  the  White 
Bose,  acquired  land  and  fame  under  Bichard  III. 
The  brass  represents  Sir  Balph  Assheton,  his  wife 
Margaret,  and  their  thirteen  children.  Another  old 
warrior  is  here  commemorated,  Balph  Assheton,  com- 
panion in  arms  of  Cromwell,  and  leader  of  the  Lan- 
cashire forces  at  Preston.  The  hero  is  represented  in 
the  martial  costume  of  the  period,  and  bearing  in  his 
right  hand  a  truncheon.  His  epitaph  in  Latin  de- 
scribes him  as  **  Lord  of  Middleton,  faithful  to  God, 
his  country,  and  his  friends,  the  brave  and  faithful 
commander  of  all  the  forces  in  Lancashire  levied  by 
the  supreme  authority  of  Parliament."  Such  are 
some  of  the  Lancashire  men  of  ancient  days  who  have 
given  character  and  worth  to  their  native  shire. 
Though  few  of  us  would  desire  their  times  and  modes 
of  life  to  return,  still  fewer  would  deny  that  they  are 
types  of  a  hardy,  honest  Saxon  race,  who  have  con- 
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verted  the  barren  hills  and  bleak  moors  of  south 
Lancashire  within  little  more  than  a  century  into  one 
of  the  richest  districts  of  England ;  who  by  their 
skill,  iuTention,  and  persevering  industiy  have  estab- 
fished  the  cotton  trade,  a  branch  of  manufacture  the 
magnitude  and  importance  of  which  is  beyond  all 
qoestion  the  most  extraordinary  phenomenon  in  the 
historj  of  industiy.  C.  B.  W. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWBBS. 

THB  SKUIX  AT  WABDLBT  HALL. 
(Hoe.  8,089  and  8,046.) 

[S,052.]  I  never  saw  the  skull  at  Wardley,  but 
once  lodged  for  a  few  weeks  with  an  old  couple  who 
talked  much  about  it  It  seems  that  remarkable  and 
fearsome  consequences  ensue  from  the  removal  of  the 
skulL  Doors  open  and  are  violently  closed  by  no 
mortal  agency,  while  unseen  presences  glide  and 
rustle  through  the  rooms  and  passages.  On  one  occa- 
sion, it  is  sud,  a  rash  individual,  to  whom  a  boggart 
was  a  thing  of  naught,  defied  its  power  and  threw  the 
skull  into  the  moat,  but  the  clatter  and  commotion 
and  calamity  that  followed  made  this  daring  agnostic 
so  uncomfortable  that  hewasgUid  to  have  the  moat 
dragged  and  the  skull  put  back  in  its  place,  where- 
upon the  din  and  disaster  were  to  a  large  extent  dis- 
continued. It  was  found,  however,  that  a  tooth  had 
been  lost  in  the  moat,  and  this  will,  no  doubt,  account 
for  the  moderate  manifestations  in  which  the  boggart 
still  occasionally  indulges.  The  old  couple  I  have 
mentioned  told  me  that  they  knew  a  young  woman 
(I  believe  it  was  their  own  daughter)  who  left  her 
service  at  the  Hall  because  of  the  freaks  of  this 
invisible  member  of  the  household.  It  must  be,  I 
suppose,  that  the  skull  is  the  outward  and  visible 
dgn  of  an  unseen  and  spiritual  agent,  who  has  dete> 
mined  that  the  skull  shall  remain  where  it  is  or  there 
shall  be  trouble.  Jambs  Bailby. 

•*0N  THB  NAIL." 
(Kote  Bo.  3,048,  Marah  8.) 
^  [3^063.]  A  similar  expression  exists  m  French: 
"Boiie  ruins  sur  Tongle"— *'To  drink  ruby  on  the 
nail,"  which  is  thus  explained  by  Littr^ :  **  To  drink 
and  empty  the  glass  so  thoroughly  that  there  hardly 
remains  in  it  a  single  drop  of  wine,  which  when  poured 
on  the  nail  has  the  shape  of  a  ruby."  "  Payer  rubis 
sor  Tongle,"  which  is  derived  from  the  preceding, 
means  ^'to  pay  to  the  last  farthing,"  and  also  "cash 
down."  P.  J.  V. 


GOBOLLABY  IN  THB  "TBMPBST." 
(Querv  Ho.  8.048,  March  8.) 

[3,054.]    The  word  "  corollary"  means  a  conclusion 

or  inference,  also  a  surplus ;  and  it  is  in  the  latter 

sense  that  Prospero  uses  it  when  he  says : — 

Bring  a  corollary 
Rather  than  want  a  spirit, 

meaning  bnng  surplus  spirits,  or  more  than  necessary, 

rather  than  want  one.  H.  F.  C. 

«  tt  * 

Dr.  Warburton,  in  his  notes  on  the  Tenyte^,  gives 

the  following  meaning  of  the  word  corollary:  — 

CoroUarium,   from   which   the  word  corollary  is 

derived,  signifies  a  supernumerary,  or  what  is  more 

than  Just  suffldent.  He  says  the  word  in  this  passage 

has  a  singular  propriety  and  elegance.  The  coroUaria 

were,  amongst  the  Romans,  gifts  given  to  the  people 

when  plays  were  exhibited  to  them  at  their  public 

festivals,  and  corollas  (crowns)  were  given  to  those 

actors  who  pleased  the  most  .  J.  S. 

WUmalow. 

*'A  HAWK  FBOH  A  HANDSAW." 
(Noi.  8,028  and  8,087.) 

[3,055.]  Not  much  remains  to  be  contributed  to 
the  elucidation  of  this  passage.  It  may  be  taken  as 
a  rule  that  in  all  such  cases,  Shakespere's  meaning 
lies  on  tUe  surface,  and  therefore  the  leaslrstrained 
interpretation  is  probably  the  correct  one.  To  know 
a  hawk  from  a  hemshaw  is  to  distinguish  the  bird 
from  its  quarry —a  matter  that  frequently  requires  no 
little  keenness  of  vision  during  the  contest  in  mid-air. 
The  "handsaw"  theory  had,  I  thought,  been  rele- 
gated long  ago  to  the  limbo  of  mispruits.  Upon  this 
point  the  editorial  note  as  to  the  **  direction  of  the 
wind  "  was  sufficiently  conclusive.  It  may  be  worth 
mentioning,  as  throwing  a  side  tight  on  the  question, 
that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  scene  with  the  courtier- 
spies,  the  first  metaphor  Hamlet  uses  is  borrowed 
from  hawking—*'  My  anticipation  shall  prevent  your 
discovery,  and  your  secresy  to  the  King  and  Queen 
moult  no  feather."  Sihplbx. 

DBUHLIB. 
(Qneiy  No.  8,006,  E^bruaiy  17.) 

[3,056.]  Philologists  are  not  agreed  on  the  origin 
of  this  word.  The  learned  Professor  Ivan  Ihre,  of 
Upsal,  whose  opinion  on  words  of  Gothic  origin  is 
very  valuable,  regards  it  as  a  mere  corruption  of  the 
Suio-Gothic  *'grunmiel"— turbid,  muddy.  Jamieson, 
the  Scottish  lexicographer,  does  not  accept  this  ety- 
mology ;  and  your  correspondent  should  consult  his 
lengthy  notes  on  the  word  and  its  allies  and  synonyms 
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e.g,,  dram,  drammock,  droublie,  drublie,  drulie,  drum, 
drumble,  drummock,  grummell,  grummlie,  gummle, 
gumlie.  Compare  also  the  words  yariously  "written 
douiland,  domland,  and  droubelonde  in  the  MSS.  of 
De  Hampole's  Stimulus  Conscientus,  the  Philological 
Society's  edition  of  which  is  accessible  enough.  Con- 
sult Gregorys  Dialect  of  Banffshire,  1866 ;  Edmon- 
ston's  Glossary  of  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  Dialect^ 
1866 ;  Ihre's  Lexicon  Diatectorum^  1766 ;  and  Glos- 
sarium  Suio-Oothicunif  1769. 

The  form  "  drumlie  "  is  usually  preferred  by  Bamsay , 
Bums,  Mrs.  Cockburn,  and  other  poetical  writers,  and 
is  undoubtedly  of  considerable  antiquity;  yet  in 
Buchan,  the  Garioch,  the  Enzie,  and  other  small  dis- 
tricts in  the  north-east  of  Scotland  where  the  ancient 
language  has  lingered  longest,  the  form  in  colloquial 
use  is  "grummlie."       Ja.  F.  Eellas  Johnstonb. 

HALL  ON  THB  HILL. 
CNote  No.  8,015.) 

[3,067.]  I  would  supplement  my  former  notice  of 
Thomas  Asshawe  by  a  little  further  information  of 
the  family,  scanty  though  it  may  be ;  and  should  be 
pleased  if,  from  any  source,  more  could  be  available. 
The  first  of  whom  I  have  mention  is  Roger  Asshawe. 
He  possessed  the  manor  of  "  The  Hill ;"  also  lands  in 
Heath  Chamock,  and  other  outlying  property,  dying 
about  1540,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Thomas,  whose  daughter,  as 
before  mentioned,  in  1570  became  the  wife  of  Sir 
John  Badcliffe,  of  "  Ordshall  neare  Manchester  f  the 
marriage,  at  the  bride's  paternal  abode,  being  cele- 
brated for  a  week  previously  with  extraordinary 
feastings,  and  feats  of  woodland  craft,  of  which  the 
surrounding  hills  formed  the  scene.  To  Thomas 
Asshawe  succeeded  his  son  Leonard,  who  died  in 
1595,  temp.  Elizabeth,  leaving  one  son,  also  Leonard, 
who  exercised  a  great  hospitality,  as  his  forefathers 
had  done,  until  1634,  in  the  reign  of  the  First  Charles, 
when,  in  the  old  home,  he  closed  his  eyes,  the  last  of 
his  name,  and  of  the  house  of  "Asshawe  on  the  Hill." 
Since  his  time,  this  once  manorial  residence  has  not 
been  inhabited  by  any  person  of  consequence,  and 
gradually  fell  out  of  consideration  into  its  present 
state.  Maby  Bobebts. 

BriBtoI. 

"the  noble  abt." 

(Note  No.  3,041,  March  8.) 

[3,058.]  Beading  Mr.  Bbittain's  remarks  under 
this  heading  brought  to  my  mind  some  recollections 
of  the  craze  for  hurting  one  another  that  existed  in 


the  farming  districts  in  Chesliire.  Of  "art"  there 
was  certainly  very  little,  either  in  attack  or  defence, 
but  the  passion  for  fighting  was  undoubted.  I  knew 
of  a  sort  of  rustic  six-foot  club,  the  members  of  which 
were  wont  to  meet  in  a  little  public-house  and  drink 
bad  ale  by  the  light  of  inefficient  tallow  candles  and 
brag  of  their  individual  prowess,  and  among  them 
fights  were  frequent  Two  of  them,  who  were  rivals, 
often  tried  to  determine  which  was  the  better  man ; 
and  on  meeting  in  the  lane,  while  engaged  in  the 
duties  necessary  to  their  peaceful  pastoral  pursuits, 
would  stop  their  horses  and  have  a  set-to.  Neither 
of  them  ever  gave  in  to  the  other,  but  death  gave  one 
of  them  a  back-fall  that  left  the  controversy  still  an 
open  one.  When  the  parish  wakes  were  held  it  was 
a  kind  of  religious  duty  to  fight,  and  the  champions 
of  one  village  would  meet  the  heroes  of  another. 
But  for  the  brutality  implied,  some  of  the  stories  re- 
lating to  these  doings  would  be  amusing.  "Four 
o'clock  o*  Bowd'n  wakes  Sunday,  an'  never  a  blow 
strucken  yet,"  shouts  a  man,  and  straightway  lands  a 
blow  on  the  man  next  to  him.  "  Hast  foughten  yet, 
Bill  ?  "  says  a  wife,  anxious  to  leave  the  festivities. 
"  Naw,"  replies  William.  "  Well,  get  foughten  then, 
an'  come  whoam."  An  old  man  of  sixty  stretched 
himself  and  complained,  "  Aw'm  fairly  clenuned  for 
a  bit  o'  f eightin."  I  knew  the  two  men  concerned  in 
the  following  episode.  They  were  farmers  getting 
into  middle  age  and  fairly  well  to  pass  in  the  world, 
who  had  both  been  redoubtable  pugilists  in  their 
youth.  They  had  driven  over  to  attend  the  wakes  of 
a  neighbouring  parish  and  were  returning  early,  at 
peace  with  themselves  and  each  other,  when  suddenly 
one  remarked ;  "  Well,  John,  we'n  bin  t'  Runja  (Ring- 
way)  wakes  an'  hannot  had  a  feight."  "  So  we  han, 
Peter,"  answered  John.  Whereupon  the  two  worthies 
stopped  their  conveyance  and  got  out,  pulled  off  their 
coats,  and  punched  eash  other  until  each  was  con- 
vinced that  he  had  had  a  fight.  Their  conscientious 
scruples  were  allayed ;  they  got  into  the  trap,  and 
drove  home  even  more  contented  than  before. 

Jamsb  Bailey. 


Land  and  Ownebs  in  Gbbat  BBirAm. — ^Of 
landowners  having  more  than  5,000  acres  there  are  2,238. 
Unitedly  they  hold  30,924,232  acres,  t.e.,  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  entire  acreage  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with 
a  rent-roll  of  £26,4-08,397.  There  is  no  country  in  the 
world  where  so  much  of  the  soil  is  held  by  so  small  a 
handful  of  individuals. 
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NOTES. 


TITB  FIB8T  WBLBH  KBWSPAFBIU 

[3»050.]  The  following  from  the  Oeniieman's 
MagtainB  for  1804,  (VoL  74,  page  80)  may  be  of 
interest:— 

A  newspaper  has  been  commenced  in  Wales  this  month, 
(January)  the  first  ever  published  in  that  Principality ; 
'v^ch,  as  an  historical  fact,  and  a  proof  of  the  desire 
of  increasing  the  means  of  circulating;  general  know- 
ledge (even  during  a  time  of  war)  is  deserving  of 
beinff  thus  pubUcly  recorded. 

D.  Bbnnbtt. 

ArdwidE. 

[This  would  probably  be  the  Cambrian^  which  is  still 
publiehed  at  Swansea,  and  is  recorded  in  May's 
PresB  Guide  as  the  oldest  Welsh  newspaper.— Ed.] 

8TBAN0E  EPITAPH  IN  ASTON  CHUBCH. 

[3,060.]    The  following  is  a  copy  of  an  epitaph  in 

Aston  Church,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Weaver, 

Cheshire  :— 

Here,  reader,  in  this  sad,  yet  glorious  cell 

Of  death,  lyes  shrinde  a  double  miracle, 

Of  woman  and  of  wife,  of  each  soe  best. 

She  may  be  fames  fayre  coppy  to  the  rest. 

The  virgin  here  a  blush  so  chast  misht  leame, . 

mi  through  the  blood  the  virtue  did  diaceme. 

Here  might  the  bryde,  upon  her  wedding  day, 

At  once  might  knowe  to  love  and  to  obey, 

Till  the  grave  wife  soe  perfect  and  refynd 

To  be  but  body  to  her  husband's  mynd. 

The  tender  mother  here  might  learne  such  love 

And  care  as  shames  the  pelican  and  dove. 

But  fame,  and  truth  noe  more,  for  should  you  fynd 

And  bring  each  grace  and  beauty  of  her  mynd. 

Wonder  and  envy  both  would  make  this  grave 

Theyr  court,  and  blast  that  peace  her  ashes  have. 

TEB  LADT  KABOT.  ASTON, 

Daughter  and  coheyre  of  Sir  John  Pultney,  of  Pultney, 
Knt.  Dyed  the  2nd  of  June,  1635.  Had  issue  Jane, 
Robert,  Thomas,  and  Elizabeth.  Three  of  which  early 
saynta  dyed  in  her  lile.  Thomas,  a  chyld  of  great 
hope,  survived  her.  But  soone  her  inheritance  for  her 
gATe.  He  dyed  ye  22nd  of  Januanr,  1637.  iEtas 
sexto.  To  whose  memories  her  bad  husband,  his 
father.  Sir  Thomas  Aston,  Baronett,  dedicated  this 
■acied  monument. 

A«ton  Church  is  still,  though  small,  a  beautiful 
efaapel  of  ease.  Bxtemally  there  is  little  to  admire, 
bat  the  interior  is  very  neat,  and  is  enriched  with 
stained  windows  and  many  monuments  to  the  Aston 
funily.  Jambs  F.  Bobinson. 

Owens  Oollege. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWEKS. 

VILLAGE  GHUBOH  ON  THE  MEB8BY. 
(So%,  2,943  and  2,962.) 

[3,061.]  In  December  last  I  attempted  to  reply  to 
Query  No.  2,943,  on  the  above  subject,  since  which 
time  a  small  book  entitled  the  Handbook  of  Liverpool, 
published  in  1849,  has  come  into  my  possession,  an 
extract  from  which  I  subjoin.  This,  I  think,  con- 
clusively proves  that  my  surmise  was  correct : — 

St.  Nicholas'  Church  is  the  oldest  ecclesiastical  foun- 
dation in  the  town,  and  from  this  circumstance  is  more 
g^enerally  styled  **  The  Old  Church.''  It  stands  on  the 
site  of  a  chapel  dedicated  to  our  Ladye  and  St.  Nicholas, 
said  to  have  been  erected  about  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest, although  not  consecrated  until  the  year  1361, 
and  was  a  chapel  of  ease  under  Walton  until  the  year 
1699,  at  which  period  Liverpool  was  created  a  distinct 
parish.  In  the  churchyard  was  formerly  a  statue  of 
St.  Nicholas,  who  was  regarded  as  the  patron  saint 
of  the  mariner.  The  churchyard  was,  not  a  century 
ago  [from  the  publication  of  the  book  of  course], 
washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Mersey.  .  .  .  Until 
the  year  1700  St  Nicholas',  or  the  Old  Church,  was 
the  only  place  of  worship  in  Liverpool,  it  being  a 
chapel  of  ease  in  the  parisn  of  Walton-on-the-Hill.  In 
that  year  Liverpool  was  constituted  a  rectory,  with  two 
rectors :  and  in  1704  St.  Peter's  was  erected  for  the 
Parish  Church.  The  senior  rector  officiates  at  St 
Peter*  and  the  junior  rector  at  St  Nicholas'. 

Thomas  Hindley. 

Stockport. 

LIVERPOOL  CHUBCHES  IK  1775. 
(Note  Ko.  8,042,  February  24.) 

[3,062.]  C.  B.  W.  manifests  an  imperfect  acquain- 
tance vnth  the  history  of  these  fabrics,  when,  under- 
taking to  collect  a  contemporary  authority  of  the 
date  in  question,  he  assumes  that  St.  George's — '*  the 
Corporation  Church" — so  familiar  to  observation  by 
eveiy  stranger  in  Liverpool,  is  the  new  church  alluded 
to.  The  order  of  time  whence  the  seven  churches 
date,  and  which  he  correctly  claims  to  have  been  then 
existent,  will  make  this  apparent  They  occur  in  the 
following  order: — (1)  St.  Nicholas,  the  ancient  first 
parochial  chapel  under  Walton-on-the-Hill,  and  then 
parish  church  for  Liverpool,  conjointly  with  (2)  St, 
Peter's,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  pre- 
sent Cathedral.  (8)  St.  George's,  originally  constructed 
in  the  earlier  part  of  George  the  Second's  reign,  but 
reconstructed  upon  the  old  foundations,  and  with 
marked  duration  in  character,  in  the  year  1825.  (4) 
St.  Thomas's,  built  during  the  latter  part  of  the  same 
reign,  but  now  denuded  of  a  veiy  lofty  spire  that  once 
graced  the  edifice,  in  conjunction  with  St  George's. 
(5)   St.    Paul's,  constructed  at   the  beginning   of 
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the  reign  of  George  the  Third ;  and  (6-7)  St  Anne's 
and  St.  James's,  both  built  soon  af  terwaids.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  attention  of  visitors  to  the  then 
rising  seaport  town  would  be  attracted  to  the  first  of 
the  three  last-named  fabrics,  a  really  chaste  and  beau- 
tiful structure,  the  plan  being  that  of  a  Greek  cross, 
supporting  a  dome  and  lantern,  which  rise  from  the 
intersection  of  the  figure — in  fact,  embodying  a 
miniature  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  This  I  conceive,  con- 
secrated A.D.  1769,  must  have  been  in  the  mind's  eye 
of  the  writer,  who  in  1775  was  describing  what  he 
saw  and  admired  of  Liverpool  R.  L. 

DBUMLIE,  AND  THB  ETYMOLOGY  OF  SCOTCH  W0&D& 

(Ifoa.  dpOee  and  8,066.) 

[3,063.]  Mr.  Kblla&-John8TONe's  reply  to  query 
No.  8,026,  does  not  appear  to  my  mind  to  throw  any 
light  whatever  upon  the  etymology  of  the  word 
•*grumlie."  That  the  word  means  "turbid"  or 
•<  muddy  "  is  amply  certain,  and  it  is  accepted  in  that 
light  over  a  very  great  portion  of  the  Scottish  low- 
lands. Bums  has  it  very  plain  in  his  poem  beginning — 

Ye  banks  and  braes  and  streams  around 
The  Castle  o'  Montgomery, 
Green  be  your  woods,  and  fair  your  flowers. 
Your  waters  never  drumlie. 

Mr.  EsLLAS-JoHNSTONE  states  that  in  certain  districts 
in  the  north-east  of  Scotland  the  form  in  colloquial 
use  is  "grummlie."  I  have  no  little  acquaintance 
with  the  districts  in  question,  and  certainly  it  has 
never  been  my  lot  to  meet  the  word  in  that  form. 
*<  Drumlie "  is  conunonly  used ;  indeed  frequently 
have  I  heard  the  river-watchers  both  of  the  Dee  and 
Don  describe  the  state  of  the  water  ss  *'  drumlie  "— 
meanmg  thereby  that  it  was  muddy,  generally  on 
account  of  heavy  rains  or  thaws. 

Touching  the  question  of  Scotch  etymology 
generally,  I  think  the  following  extract  from  a  paper 
read  the  other  day  by  Mr.  James  Moir,  rector  of 
Aberdeen  Grammar  School  (an  institution  of  the 
highest  standing)  will  show  how  much  has  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  tracing  the  lineage  of  a  whole 
host  of  words  embodied  in  Lowland  Scotch.  The 
paper  was  entitled  "  The  Scientific  Value  of  the  Low- 
land Scotch  Language."  Mr.  Moir  called  attention 
to  the  question  whether  Lowland  Scotch  contains 
any  forms  of  words  which,  as  rare  species  of  animals 
help  to  fill  up  missing  links,  fill  up  gaps  between 
ordinary  English  and  the  cognate  languages.  Here, 
in  his  opinion,  there  is  a  most  prolific  mine  to  be 
worked  by  any  competent  scholar.     It  was   this 


aspect  of  Scotch  which  led  him  to  speak  of  its 
scientific  value.  ELaving  paid  some  attention  to  the 
matter,  he  was  prepared  to  say  that  there  are  many 
hundreds  of  words  in  daily  use  by  those  that  speak 
the  vernacular,  and  many  mors  in  Jamieson's  Scot- 
tish Dictionary,  whose  etymological  history  has  yet 
to  be  written.  Many  of  these  would  throw  light,  in 
the  first  place,  on  English  and  the  other  Teutonic 
languages ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  on  Greek,  LatiSt 
Sanskrit,  and  Celtic.  If  the  Bev.  Walter  Gregor,  in 
his  monograph  on  the  dialect  of  Banflshire,  could 
give  220  laige  pages  of  words  not  found  in  Jamieson's 
Dictionary,  what  would  be  the  additions  to  our 
means  of  studying  English  and  cognate  languages  if 
every  county  in  Scotland  had  its  vernacular  language 
thus  preserved  for  all  time?  It  is  not  pleasant 
to  think  that  words  familiar  to  us  all  have 
still  their  etymology,  their  lineage  unravelled.  Such 
are  cosy,  crous,  crose,  ablach,  byous,  dowie,  droukit, 
dreich,  sowens,  stoorum  (not  in  Jamieson),  bawd  (a 
hare),  baudrons  (cat),  gizzen  (said  of  a  tub),  glaikit 
sanshaugh,  clort,  connach,  aiblins,  blaud,  and  many 
others.  These  words  have  either  no  etymology  in 
Jamieson,  or  what  they  have  is  incorrect.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  study  of  Gaelic,  Norse,  and  Gothic  will 
best  clear  up  the  philology  of  Scotch,  for  many  of  the 
words  .And  no  equivalent  in  Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  now  that  we  have  got  a  Celtic  chur  in  Scotland, 
that  we  shall  soon  have  a  good  Celtic  dictionary,  one 
which  shall  give  something  like  a  scientific  account  of 
the  etymology  of  Celtic  words.  Such  a  dictionary  would 
throw  great  light  on  many  lowland  Scotch  words. 
It  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  the  early  Scottish  Text 
Society  just  inaugurated  may  see  its  way  to  imitate 
the  Philological  Society,  which  is  going  to  bring  out, 
under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray,  a  Philo- 
logical Dictionary  of  the  English  language,  and 
may  produce  a  Lowland  Scotch  Dictionary,  with 
etymologies  abreast  of  our  present  knowledge. 
Jamieson's  work  is  one  to  be  proud  of,  consider- 
ing the  period  when  he  produced  it,  but  much 
has  been  done  since  in  comparative  philology. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  if  we  from  indifference  to 
or  ignorance  of  the  value  of  our  vernacular  allow  it 
to  be  gradually  extirpated  by  the  advancing  literary 
English,  and  fail  to  embalm  it  in  dictionaries  before 
the  meaning  of  its  words  and  phrases  become 
historical,  our  descendants  will  blame  us ;  and  haply 
some  perfervid  Scot  like  Professor  BUu^e  will  have 
to  arise  and  strive  by  the  foundation  of  a  Chair  of 
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Lowland  Scotch  or  some  such  other  device  to  preserve 
from  partial  oblivion  the  great  mass  of  the  native 
lowland  speech.  He  said  partial  oblivion,  for  Bums 
and  Scott,  Bamsay  and  Tannahill,  Ferguson  and 
Skinner  will  save  it  from  absolute  annihilation ;  but 
there  are  thousands  of  words  and  phrases  used  by 
ordinary  lowlanders  to  which  these  writers  have  not 
given  immortality,  but  which  are  dear  to  true  Scots, 
and  of  priceless  value  to  all  students  of  language. 

W.R. 
OUham. 

HAMLET,  THE  KXSQ,  AND  POLONIUS. 
(Qaery  No.  3,049,  JCaroh  8.) 

[3,064.]  In  Knights  and  Nelson's  editions  of  Shak- 
spero  Hamlet's  speech  about  the  body  of  Polonius  is 
thus  explained — that  the  body  (».e.,  of  Polonius)  is 
with  the  kmg,  but  the  king's  not  yet  lies  beside  it 

C.  B. 
*  *  * 

Hamlefs  speech — ^'The  body  is  with  the  king,  but 
the  king  is  not  with  the  body '' — is  unquestionably  a 
poser,  and  the  difficulty  of  it  is  only  more  certain 
from  the  inherent  probability  that  it  cannot  be  got 
rid  of  as  a  misprint.  The  very  neatness  of  the  verbal 
antithesis  forbids  that  convenient  solution.  ''How 
pregnant  sometimes  bis  replies  are  I "  quoth  Polonius — 
and  this,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  is  one  of  such. 

In  the  absence  of  a  better  interpretation  at  present, 
let  us  8upix)8e  that,  in  a  fit  of  purposed  mental  per- 
versity, Hamlet  studiedly  mistakes  the  courtier's 
question,  and,  in  framing  lus  answer,  uses  tbe  word 
**  body "  as  meaning  the  body  of  the  king,  and  not 
that  of  Polonius.  The  idea  of  the  passage  would 
then  be  that  the  usurper  is  on  tbe  king's  throne,  or, 
accOTding  to  the  text,  that  "  the  body  is  with  the 
king;"  the  other  part  of  the  antithesis  (but  the  king 
is  not  with  the  body)  meaning  that  the  body  of  such 
a  villain  was  foreign  to  the  kingly  office.  The  feasi- 
bility of  this  explanation  is  strengthened  by  the  brief 
diaiog^ue  that  follows : — 

Hail— The  king  is  a  thing— 
CaunTiRB. — A  thing,  my  lord! 
Hail— Of  nothing. 

The  {Message  will  possibly  admit  of  other  solutions, 
more  or  lees  ingenious.  One  of  such  occurs  to  me  at 
this  moment.  The  gist  of  it  would  be  that  the  term 
'^^body"  is  used  in  alternative  meanings,  the  first 
being  the  king's  body  and  the  second  Polonius's. 
Probably  some  of  your  correspondents  may  suggest 
an  interpretation  better  than  either  of  mine.    At  any 


rate  we  must  all  be  agreed  that  the  passage  is  not  a 
meaningless  collocation  of  ''wild  and  whirling 
words,"  but  really  a  crooked  reply  to  a  direct  ques- 
tion, and,  as  such,  a  very  good  instance,  among  many 
others  up  and  down  the  dialogue  in  which  Hamlet 
takes  part,  of  the  antic  disposition  be  thinks  it  meet 
to  put  on,  under  cover  of  which  he  shoots  some  of 
the  sharpest  arrows  of  his  wit.       B.  Swiyellbb. 


QUERIES. 

[3,065.J  ••  John  Inglesant."— Could  you  refer  to 
an  impartial  critidsm  on  the  above  book  ?  Or  could 
you  give  a  brief  summary  and  opinion  of  the  work 
itself  ?  Who  is  the  author,  whose  nam  de  plume  is 
«J.  Shorthouse  ?  "  X.  Y.  Z. 

[8,066."|  The  Cat  and  Piddle.—  Is  the  public- 
house  known  as  the  Cat  and  Fiddle  on  Axe  Edge,  on 
the  road  between  Buxton  and  Macclesfield,  situate 
in  Cheshire  or  Derbyshire,  and  how  far  is  it  from  the 
county  boundary?  Also,  what  marks  the  boundary 
in  the  neighbourhood  ?  Questioner. 

[3,067.]  Gbipfith  James  Cheese.— A  person  of 
this  name,  described  as  "  of  Manchester,  organist," 
took  out  in  the  year  1786  a  patent  for  "  a  Grand  Har- 
monica," May  I  ask  if  anything  is  known  of  him  ? 
The  specification  is  signed  with  his  "  mark,"  but  he 
may  not  have  been  illiterate,  as  his  hand  might  have 
been  temporarily  disabled.  B..  B.  P. 

[3,068.]  Epitaph  in  St.  Anne's  Chubchyard. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  an  inscription  on  a  grave- 
stone in  St.  Anne's  Churchyard.  I  think  many  besides 
myself  would  be  glad  if  any  antiquarian  could  give  a 
little  information  about  this  "respectable  and  honest" 
grocer.    Can  anyone  say  where  his  shop  was  situate? 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  John  Howard,  who 
died  Jan.  2nd,  1800,  asfed  84  years ;  fifty  years  a 
respectable  grocer  and  an  honest  man.  Sarah, 
wife  of  John  Howard,  of  Manchester,  buried 
Auf^.  30th,  1749.  Also  his  daughter,  buried  Oct. 
27th,  1750. 

John  Williahs. 


Roman  Milestone  in  Nohth  Wales. — At  the 

last  meeting  of  the  Society  |0  Antiquaries  in  London  an 
account  was  read,  written  by  Mr.  North,  of  the  discovery 
of  a  Roman  milestone  at  Llanfairfechan,  in  February 
last,  marking  the  eighth  mile  from  Conovium  (Conway). 
The  stone  bore  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  of 
which  there  are  only  two  or  three  examples  in  England, 
one  being  near  Leicester. 


^    I 
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NOTES. 

OLDHAM  BOAD  ACADEMY  AND  ITS  LAST  MASTBB, 
BENJAMIN  HANDFOBTH. 

[3,069.]  On  the  left-hand  side  of  Oldham  Boad, 
almost  opposite  the  Lamb  Inn  and  Brewery,  there  is 
a  school  building  with  a  flagged  front,  enclosed  with 
palisades.  It  looks  deserted  and  neglected  now. 
Formerly  it  was  a  Sunday-school  belonging  to  St. 
George's  Church  —  or  "St.  George's-in-the-fleids " 
before  the  making  of  the  Manchester  and  Leeds  Bail- 
way,  now  called  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Bail- 
way  Ck)mpany  —  which  has  by  warehousing  and 
markets  year  by  year  surrounded  the  old  brick  church 
until  at  last  the  site,  church  and  all,  was  absorbed  by 
the  greedy  railway.  Many  will  remember  seeing  its 
cupola  tower,  surmounted  by  a  gilt  cross,  protesting 
its  existence  on  the  Bochdale  Boad  side  of  the  rail- 
way. New  ro-built  St.  George's  has  come  to  the 
front  of  Oldham  Boad,  and  has  handsome  schools 
attached,  though  severed  from  the  church  by  a  squat- 
built  licensed  public-house. 

It  is  almost  forty-five  years  since  I  first  saw  these 
old  schools,  with  a  sign-board  over  the  higher  door, 
**  Oldham  Boad  Academy,"  in  gilt  letters,  written  in 
a  flowing  hand.  The  sign-board  has  long  been 
removed,  probably  when  Benjamin  Handforth  retired 
from  his  high  stool  and  desk,  just  twenty  years  ago. 
Here  I  became  one  of  Mr.  Handforth's  scholars  in 
February,  1838,  and  under  his  tutorage  and  that  of 
his  brother  Daniel  I  finished  my  schooling  at  the  age 
of  fourteen.  It  was  a  mixed  school  of  boys  and 
girls,  both  in  the  same  room.  The  girls  were  taught 
sewing  and  needlework  in  the  afternoons  by  a  lady 
assistant,  who  was  succeeded  in  the  ofiftoe  by  Miss 
Handforth. 

Benjamin  Handforth  began  his  scholastic  life  about 
the  year  1824  as  an  assistant  to  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Bain,  who  had  a  large  school  in  the  upper  rooms  of 
the  building  where  he  lived  in  Oldham-street,  next  to 
the  Wesleyan  Chapel.  It  is  now  "  improved ''  into 
8hop&  This  house  and  school  were  originally  built 
and  kept  by  a  Mr.  Holt.  The  school  was  continued 
by  Mr.  Stdnway,  who  married  his  daughter,  and 
after  him  Mr.  Bain  followed  until  his  death  in  1861, 
at  the  age  of  seventy  years.  His  son,  Mr.  Bobert 
Bain,  then  taught  the  school  until  its  close. 
Mr.  lUin,  sen.,  was  bom  at  Ashton-under-Lyne,  bis 


father  being  the  teacher  of  the  parish  school  there. 
He  was  so  delicate  in  health  that  he  was  sent  to  his 
grandmother's  at  Smithfold,  Hayfteld,  near  Stock- 
port, and  it  was  not  then  expected  he  would  live. 
The  grandfather  died  young,  leaving  his  widow 
with  a  family  of  four  children.  He  had  been  the 
incumbent  of  Hayfield  Church,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Crowther,  a  man  much  esteemed*  and 
after  him  by  the  Bev.  Samuel  Wasse.  Had  the  late 
Mr,  Wright  Turner,  J.P.,  of  Pendleton,  been  now 
living,  he  could  have  added  here  much  interesting 
information  about  Hayfield  and  its  church.  He  had 
a  fund  of  most  humorous  stories,  and  had  quite  a 
faculty  for  telling  them  to  the  delight  of  his  auditors. 
He  had  musical  talent, and  rarely  missed,  at  onetime, 
attending  the  annual  sermons  at  the  church  (the  first 
Sunday  after  the  19th  of  September).  Indeed,  many 
others  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to 
renew  their  attachment  to  the  place  of  their  birth. 
There  was  no  organ  then  in  Hayfield  Church.  On 
these  great  annual  occasions  a  full  band  led  the  ser- 
vices (the  late  Mr.  James  Turner,  of  Stockport,  with 
the  kettle  drums).  The  Sunday  mornings  were  de- 
voted to  a  full  rehearsal  of  the  afternoon  and  evening 
services  to  follow.  When  the  church  became  possessed 
of  an  organ  these  great  festivals  were  still  continued, 
and  amongst  the  pleasant  memories  of  Lieul-Colonel 
Wilkinson,  of  Stockport,  few  will  survive  the  enjoy- 
able annual  festivals  he  arranged  and  performed  at 
Hayfield  Church.  At  the  two  last  Mrs.  Sunderland 
was  the  chief  singer. 

Mr.  Handforth,  who  was  bom  near  Hayfield,  re- 
mained with  Mr.  Bain  as  an  assistant  teacher  about 
eleven  years.  During  this  time  (from  about  1824  to 
1835)  he  was  the  superintendent  of  one  of  the  early 
Sunday-schools,  meeting  in  a  room  in  Gun-street,  off 
George  Leigh-street,  Ancoats.  With  him  were  asso- 
ciated John  Drabble  and  William  Shone,  or  as  he  was 
known  later  on,  **  Old  William  Shone.**  This  was 
No.  1  Sunday-school  of  St  Paul's  Church,  Tib-street 
I  cannot  ascertain  how  long  this  Gun-street  Sunday- 
school  continued.  There  was  also  Turner-street 
school,  No.  2  St.  Paul's,  which  was  once  a  sort  of 
charity  school  for  girls,  under  the  superintendence  of 
a  Mr.  Whiteley  on  Sundays,  assisted  by  other  teachers, 
and  there  was  a  library  at  this  schooL  I  have  heard 
Mr.  Handforth  often  speak  of  this  school,  and  I  know 
that  in  the  days  of  tract  distributing  he  regularly 
visited  the  neighbourhood  of  the  school,  though  I 
cannot  learn  if  he  was  ever  actively  associated  with 
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the  scbooL  Probably  not,  as  I  learn  tbat  after  Gun- 
fitreet  was  given  up  Mr.  Handforth  began  to  attend 
German-strBet  school  (No.  3  S(^.  Paul's)  now  and  then, 
and  was  always  present  at  the  annual  prize  distribu- 
tion, when  music  and  recitations  were  made 
an  entertainment  for  scholars  and  friends.  There 
evening  service  at  this  school  every  Sunday, 
but  few  churches  were  then  open  for  evening 
These  Mr.  Handforth  attended  frequently. 
About  1842  or  1843  part  of  the  school  building  debt 
was  paid  off,  and  a  new  trust  deed  was  executed. 
Mr.  H.  became  one  of  the  six  trustees,  being  asso- 
ciated with  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Hickson  (formerly 
Townend  and  Hickson,  where  Lewis's  shop  now  is  in 
Market-street),  Mr.  John  Keymer  (Fallows  Keymer), 
and  Mr.  Alderman  Lamb,  all  of  whom  attended  St. 
Paul's  Church,  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Piccope,  a  very 
popular  incumbent. 

It  would  be  interesting  if  any  of  your  numerous 
readers  could  further  inform  us  about  these  early 
Sunday  schools.  These  must  have  been  about  the 
flxat  Church  schools,  as  in  the  Whitsuntide  process 
aion  the  order  of  precedence  was  —  Gun-street» 
Xo.  1 ;  Tumeivetreet,  No.  2 ;  German-«treet,  No.  3 ; 
and  fiennett-etreet»  Na  4,  St.  Paul's.  A  marble  tablet 
in  German-street  school  records  that  Mr.  Young's 
jubilee  was  celebrated  in  1835.  He  died  in  1843,  and 
was  buried  in  a  vault  under  St  James'  Church.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Piccope  married  Dr.  Bailey's  daughter.  Dr. 
Bailey  built  St.  James'  Church,  and  after  him  fol- 
lowed the  Bev.  J.  Hollis,  as  incumbent.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Piooope  lived  in  the  house  adjoining  St  James' 
Church,  and  on  each  Wednesday  evening  held  a  meet- 
ing in  a  large  room  adjoining  his  house.  In  Mr. 
Piocope's  absence  Mr.  Handforth  conducted  these 
meetings.  I  have  evidence  of  them  ui  1829.  Mr. 
Handforth  never  took  part  in  St  George's  Sunday 
SchoolB  (where  he  kept  day  school),  and  very  seldom 
went  to  St  George's  Church,  though  his  sister  was  a 
regular  attendant  These  schools  were  very  full 
every  Sunday,  and  were  superintended  at  one  time 
by  a  brother  of  the  Mr.  Young,  of  German-street,  above 
refemd  ta  Then  Mr.  James  CoUinge,  now  of  Heaton 
Mersey,  along  vrith  Mr.  Peter  Lo we(deoeased)  were  con- 
ductors of  the  schools.  The  Rev.  Mr.  White  (a  near  re- 
latire  of  Kirke  White,  the  poet,)  was  incumbent  of  St 
George's,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitelegge,  afterwards 
Ganon  Whitelegge,  was  his  curate.  They  were  followed 
by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Coles  as  incumbent,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
CoQee,  curate  (afterwards  Vicar  of  Melton  Mowbray). 


It  was  a  singular  coincidence  of  names — White  and 
Whitelegge,  Coles  and  Colles. 

Hastening  back  to  the  day  schools  of  Mr.  Rain  and 
Mr.  Handforth,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  no 
other  two  men  can  lay  claim  to  equal  the  influence 
they  exerdsed  upcm  the  generation  which  have 
existed  during  the  early  years  when  the  greatness  of 
our  commercial  prosperity  was  founded.  The 
course  of  commercial  education  of  those  days 
comprised  a  decided  efficiency  in  the  cardinal  rules 
(the  Three  R's,  as  the  slang  of  the  day  has  it). 
Though  Euclid  was  taught,  most  boys  were  not 
allowed  the  time  for  its  full  study,  as  in  rare  instances 
did  any  boy  remain  until  fourteen  years  of  age.  He 
was  then  considered  by  his  parents  as  ready  to  turn 
to  some  useful  occupation,  or,  if  distinguished  ability 
was  apparent,  his  friends  were  advised  by  Mr.  Hand- 
forth  to  enter  him  upon  the  Manchester  Grammar 
School.  I  have  inquired,  but  from  both  schools  I  am 
unable  to  obtain  any  books  of  names  of  pupils.  In 
1873  it  was  suggested  that  the  earlier  boys  of  Oldham 
Road  Academy  should  dine  and  present  a  testimonial 
to  Mr.  Handforth.  A  handsome  dock  and  bronze 
ornaments  were  subscribed  for.  About  forty  assembled 
at  the  old  Seven  Stars,  Shudehill,  and  dined  merrily. 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  enthusiasm  with  which  we  sang 
the  song  "  When  we  were  boys  together."  It  was  a 
scene  and  a  night  to  be  remembered.  Years  had 
passed  since  many  of  us  had  met  together,  and  the 
change  from  boys  to  men  of  forty  to  over  fifty  years 
of  age  was  often  perplexing. 

To  the  time  of  Mr.  Handforth's  retirement  it  is 
seen  he  had  spent  a  veiy  busy  life — daily  school  9  to 
12  30;  2  to  5  or  6,  before  be  could  get  to  his  tea; 
then  back  again  to  night  school  7  to  9.  His  Sundays 
were  wholly  occupied  with  school  and  church,  and 
though  he  well  earned  his  holidays,  he  would  not 
exceed  fourteen  to  twenty-one  days  half-yearly. 
More  he  considered  a  waste  of  time  and  prejudicial 
to  a  boy's  advancement  He  was  a  strict  disdp- 
linarian,  and  he  ruled  with  the  **  cane."  In 
private  he  was  genial  and  happy  amongst  his 
friends,  and  by  them  was  highly  esteemed,  and 
trusted  with  their  private  business  matters.  His 
leisure  was  much  occupied  with  executor  and  trust 
estates,  and  a  most  useful  lesson  is  seen  in  his  manage- 
ment of  a  large  cotton  spinning  business,  of  which  he 
was  the  acting  executor.  At  each  of  the  half-year's 
audit  of  the  trading  accounts  the  amount  set  down 
for  " depredation"  of  plant  and  machineiy  he  took 
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bodily  out  of  the  businees  and  specially  iBvested  it. 
In  years  after  the  wisdom  of  this  course  was  clear. 
Competition  made  it  necessary  to  renew  and  improve 
the  machinery.  The  depreciation  fund  investments 
were  called  in,  and  the  entire  old  machinery  and 
engines  also  were  replaced  with  the  most  modem  and 
improved  patterns.  The  production  was  much  in- 
creased and  the  cost  of  working  reduced  considerably. 
At  a  venerable  age  his  career  closed  on  the  morning 
of  last  December  2nd,  a  few  hours  only  past  his 
eightieth  birthday,  apparently  without  pain — a  fitting 
close  to  a  consistent,  useful,  and  active  life. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  influence  these  two 
schoolmasters  impressed  upon  the  professional  and 
the  commercial  life  of  Manchester.  There  are  many 
prominent  men  yet  with  us  whose  education  was 
wholly  directed  by  one  or  other  of  them.  The  closing 
of  these  day  schools  marked  their  finished  career. 
They  had  done  their  work,  and  a  new  era  began  more 
suitable  to  the  development  of  a  more  popular  and 
extended  system  of  education.  E.  Habdon. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

GRIFFITH  JAMBS  CHBESE. 
(Query  No.  3,067.  March  17.) 

[3,070.]  Griffith  James  Cheese  was  bom  2nd  May, 
1751,  and  died  10th  November,  1804.  He  was  ap- 
pointed organist  of  the  Collegiate  Church,  Manchester, 
about  Christmas,  1782,  in  place,  I  think,  of  Richard 
Wainwright,  who,  a  short  time  before,  had  been 
elected  by  the  common  council  of  Liverpool  to  suc- 
ceed his  brother.  Dr.  Wainwright,  as  organist  of  St. 
Peter's  Church,  Liverpool.  In  Harrop^s  Manchester 
Mercury  there  are  the  following  notices  of  Mr. 
Cheese : — 

21  May,  1783.  Mr.  Cheese  played  a  concerto  on  the 
organ  at  an  oratorio  at  Hey. 

December,  1802.  On  the  occasion  of  a  charity  sermon 
being  preached  at  the  Collegiate  Church,  an  anthem, 
set  bv  Mr.  Cheese,  was  sung  by  the  choir.  Miss  Cheese 
playing  the  organ. 

The  following  obituary  notice  appeared  in  the 
Mercury  of  13th  November,  1804 : — 

On  Saturday  last,  universally  esteemed,  Mr.  Cheese, 
many  years  oreanist  of  the  Collegiate  Church  in  this 
town.  Though  not  blessed  with  sight,  his  musical 
talents,  both  as  teacher,  composer,  and  organist,  were 
wonderfully  admired.  He  was  interred  in  the  interior 
of  the  church  on  Tuesday.  A  most  excellent  and 
solemn  dirge  was  played  upon  the  organ,  and  a  suit- 
able and  very  favourite  anthem  of  the  deceased  sung 
by  the  choir  on  the  occasion 


The  circumstance  mentioned  by  your  correspondent 
is  accounted  for  by  Mr.  Cheese's  blmdness.  I  possesB 
several  anthems  by  Mr.  Cheese,  one  of  which  has  been 
sung  at  St.  Peter's,  Manchester. 

B.  St.  J.  B.  JouLB. 

THE  CAT  AND  FIDDLB. 
(Query  Ko.  3,066,  March  17.) 

[3,071.]  This  well-known  public-house  is  no^  on 
Axe  Edge,  but  on  the  highway  between  Buxton  and 
Macclesfield,  being  five  miles  from  Buxton  and  seven 
from  Macclesfield.  It  is  in  Cheshire,  the  boundary 
between  Derbyshire  and  Cheshire  being  the  river 
Goyt,  which  runs  imder  the  old  and  new  roads  about 
four  miles  from  Buxton.  It  is  a  pleasant  ramble 
from  Whaley  Bridge  by  the  banks  of  the  Goyt  up  to 
its  source  on  Axe  Edge,  then  on  to  Buxton— distance 
about  twelve  miles.  D.  C. 

Btookport. 

»  #  * 

The  Cat  and  Fiddle  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  on 
Axe  Edge,  as  it  is  on  the  hills  two  miles  to  the  west, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  moor.  It  is  situated  about 
a  mile  on  the  Cheshire  side  of  the  boundary.  The 
Buxton  and  Macclesfield  road  here  crosses  the  water- 
shed ;  and  where  it  passes  the  county  division,  imme- 
diately on  the  south,  rises  the  river  Dane,  which  for 
a  mile  and  a  half  forms  the  boundary  between 
Cheshire  and  Derbyshire,  and  afterwards  that 
between  the  former  county  and  Staffordshire,  as 
far  as  Bosley.  Immediately  on  the  north  rises  the 
river  Goyt,  which  forms  the  boundary  between 
Cheshire  and  Derbyshire  until  it  joins  the  Etherow, 
which  continues  it  along  our  beautiful  waterworks, 
up  to  the  Woodhead  tunnel.  On  the  boundary  just 
north  of  the  road,  about  halfway  between  the  sources 
of  the  two  rivers,  is  situated  Moss  House.  A  road 
leaves  the  Cat  and  Fiddle  to  Buxton,  passing  by  this 
place.  It  is  mentioned  in  an  old  road  book  I  possess, 
showing  it  formerly  to  have  been  on  the  main  road. 
What  is  this  Moss  House  ?  W.  Binns. 

Balford. 


QUEBIES. 
[3,072.]    Thb  Poet  James  Thomson.— Where 
can  1  obtain  information  as  to  the  life  and  works  of 
the  author  of  the  City  of  Dreadful  Night  f 

SCBIBB. 
[3,073.]     AUTHOBSHIP    OF    "FOOTPEINTB."— Who 

was  the  author  of  a  thin  volume  of  Poems,  published 
about  1861  in  Manchester  under  the  title  of  Foci' 
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prmts^  by  C.  S.  S.?     It  was  printed  for  private 
drculation  only,  I  beliere,  and  a  very  limited  issue. 

U.  B.  R. 

[3,074.]  Miss  Hatfieij),  of  Hanchbstsb.— 
Among  some  books  recently  given  to  the  Free  Refer- 
ence Library  by  Alderman  Baker  is  a  novel  in  two 
Tolumes  by  Miss  Hatfield,  of  Manchester,  entitled 
She  lAvea  m  Hopes:  or  Caroline*  A  Narrative 
founded  upon  Facte*  It  was  published  in  London  in 
1801,  for  the  authoress,  and  sold  in  Manchester  by 
Clarks,  Bancks,  and  Thomson,  and  in  Liverpool  by 
Merritts  and  Wright.  Can  any  of  your  readers  give 
me  any  information  about  this  local  novelist? 

Chablbs  W.  Sutton. 

[3,075.]  Nicholas  Cboft.— This  name,  lately  so 
familiar  to  our  county  court  habitues,  is  a  corruption 
of  ''Nicholas  Croft."  The  site,  with  immediately 
Buirounding  property,  belonged  (I  find  from  old  title 
deeds)  about  the  middle  of  last  century  to  a  Mr. 
Thomas  Nichol  (or  Nichols),  a  son-in-law  of  whom 
was  the  Rev.  Humphrey  Owen,  a  surrogate  and  chap- 
lain at  the  Collegiate  Church,  and  residing  in  Ridgfield 
in  the  year  1788.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  change 
from  •'  Nichols"  to  «  Nicholas  ?"  The  Crimean  war? 
€ft  the  increased  familiarity  with  the  name  of  Nicholas- 
ttieet  (off  Moeley-street)  ? 

C.  T.  Tallbnt-Bateman. 


THE  PAUPER'S  FUNERAL. 

Talboivstreet,  Moss  Side. 

A  recent  editorial  reply  to  a  correspondent  (G.  S.  W., 
LiTerpool,)  implied  that  the  poem  of  the  "Pauper's 
Foneral  was  written  by  Thomas  Hood.  In  a  letter  from 
my  friend  Mr.  J.  C  Heariside,  London  (formerly  of  Man- 
ebestar),  that  gentleman,  referring  to  the  generally 
leoeived  notion  that  Hood  wroie  the  poem,  says : — **  His 
Imte  80Q  Tom  had  occasion  more  than  once  to  indicate  to 
the  public  the  name  of  the  real  author.  The  name  I 
forget,  but  I  am  almost  sure  a  North-Country  clergjnnan, 
who  published  some  years  ago  a  volume  of  poems,  wrote 
tbe  lines.  I  am  quite  aware  they  are  generally  con- 
aidered  Hood's  production ;  and  that  they  may  be  seen, 
in  collections  for  recitation,  placed  to  his  credit.  It  is 
only  m  few  weeks  since  I  saw  the  verses  in  an  American 
paper  with  Hood's  name  to  them ;  but  I  defy  anyone  to 
And  tbem  in  a  properly  edited  copy  of  Hood's  poems." 

I  have  a  vague  recollection  of  having  myself  seen  a 
printed  statement  that  the  poem  was  not  written  by  the 
elder  Hood,  and  on  tbe  authority  of  his  son.  Perhaps 
•ome  of  your  readers  can  furnish  the  name  of  the  real 


I  remember  once  mentioning  to  Eliza  Cook  that  I  had 
heard  a  poem  of  hers  well  recited,  and  that  I  had 
intended  myself  to  commit  it  to  memory ;  but  I  could 
not  find  it  in  her  published  volumes  under  its  title, 
**  The  New  Crusade."  To  my  astonishment  she  informed 
me  that  it  was  not  hers,  and  tbat  she  knew  the  real 
author,  but  had  momentarily  forgotten  the  name.  Yet 
it  is  constantly  attributed  to  her,  and  is  certainly  by  no 
means  an  indifferent  imitation  of  her  style  and  type  of 
thought.  CSABLES  Habdwick. 


THE  OHETHAM  SOCIETY. 

ANNUAL  HBBTINO. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Chetham  Society  was  held 
yesterday  in  the  audit  room  of  Chetham's  Hospital,  Mr. 
Jambs  Cbosslbt,  the  venerable  president,  in  the  chair. 

Tbe  report  presented  by  the  Council  stated  that  they 
regret  that  during  the  past  year  only  one  volume  has 
been  issued,  viz.,  part  ii.  of  the  Visitation  of  Lancets 
shire  and  part  of  Cheshire  in  1633,  by  commis- 
sion from  Thomas  Benalt,  Clarencieux,  forming  vol.  ex. 
of  the  series.  The  volumes  of  the  old  series  already 
due  for  the  years  1881  and  1882  are  in  the  fol- 
lowing state: — (a)  Mr.  Corser's  CoHectarua  Anglo* 
Foetica,  part  zi.,  is  printed  up  to  page  140.  Its  issue  has 
been  delayed  on  account  of  the  preparation  of  the  index 
to  the  complete  work  of  eleven  parts,  (b)  The  Compotus 
of  Henry  de  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  respecting  his  lands  in 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  A.D.  1297,  is  printed  ofif  as  far 
ns  page  176.  It  is  expected  that  tne  editor,  the 
Rev.  P.  A.  Lyons,  will  shortly  complete  it.  {c)  The 
Inventories  of  Goods  in  the  Churches  and  Chapels  of 
Lancashire,  aj>.  1552.  Edited  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Bailey.  The 
Inventories  for  West  Derby  Hundred  are  printed  off  or 
are  in  type ;  and  there  only  remains  the  northern  hun- 
dreds, to  which  the  editor  is  now  giving  bis  attention. 
{d)  The  Jhary  and  Correspondence  of  Dr.  John  Worthington, 
vol.  ii.  part  ii.,  concluding  the  work.  Mr.  Crossley's 
engagements  during  tbe  past  year  have  prevented  him 
from  completing  the  copy  for  the  press ;  but  he  hopes  to 
be  able  shortly  to  give  his  undivided  attention  to  it.  (e) 
General  Index  to  Vols.  XXXL  to  the  end  of  thefrst  Series  ; 
(excluding  Mr.Corser's  Anglo  Paturo, separately  indexed). 
In  two  vols.  The  work  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  W.  £.  Axon,  from  whom  an  accurate  and  complete 
Index  may  be  expected.  He  expects  to  complete  it 
within  the  year.  These  two  volumes  will  thus  complete 
the  Old  Series.  For  the  New  Series,  beginning  with  the 
year  1882-3,  the  following  volumes  have  been  put  in  hand : 
The  first  to  be  issued  will  be  a  volume  taken  from  the 
the  Raines  MSS.,  entitled  the  T^cars  ofRocMale,  now  in 
the  press,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Howarth.  Another 
volume,  from  tbe  same  souixie,  and  also  in  tlie  press,  is 
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entitled  the  Rectors  and  Wardens  of  Manchester.  This 
volume  will  be  edited  by  Mr.  James  Crossley  and  Mr. 
J.  £.  Bailey.  The  third  volume  will  either  be  An 
account  of  the  Old  Church  Libraries  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  by  Mr.  B.  C  Christie,  or  the  Statutes  of  Chester 
Cathedral,  1544,  by  the  very  Rev.  Dr.  Howson,  Dean  of 
Chester.  The  Council  have  also  in  view  the  publication 
of  volumes  on  the  following  subjecta : — ^The  Common- 
place Book  of  John  Byrom,  including  his  Journal  and 
Letters,  for  the  years  1730-1.  The  Accounts  of  the  Con- 
stobles  of  Manchester,  1613-47,  and  1742-80.  A  Volume 
of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Wills.  A  History  of  Poulton- 
le-Fylde.  A  Selection  from  Canon  Baines's  Literary  and 
Antiquarian  Correspondence.  The  Chartulary  of  Fumess 
Abbey. 

The  Chaibuan  said  it  was  nearly  forty  years  since  the 
society  held  its  first  general  meeting,  which  was  on  the 
23rd  of  March  1843.  That  was  a  very  loni;  period  for  a 
society  to  continue,  and  to  keep  up  its  efficiency 
as  well  as  this  society  had  done.  He  had  attended 
all  the  forty  annual  meetings — (applause) — and  no 
sodety  that  he  knew  of  which  had  lasted  for  forty 
years  had  had  a  pleasanter  series  of  meetings. 
Alluding  to  the  delay  which  had  occurred  in  the  issue  of 
the  society's  publications,  he  said  he  was  sorry  for  it, 
but  delays  must  and  would  occur  at  particular  periods 
owing  to  a  combination  of  circumstances,  and  so  it  had 
been  witii  this  society.  He  had  sometimes  heard  com- 
plaints made  about  tJiis  delay  which  put  him  in  mind  of 
an  old  story  which  they  were  probably  all  a^are  of, 
with  regard  to  Dr.  Johnson  in  announcing  his  edition  of 
Shakspere,  which  was  to  be  published  by  subscription. 
The  doctor  took  subscriptions,  but  year  after  year 
elapsed  and  no  edition  came  out.  At  length  the  com- 
plaints of  the  delay  culminated  in  some  satirical 
lines  by  Churchill,  which  were  a  rather  savage 
attack  upon  Johnson,  who,  in  reply,  said,  **  Well, 
they  shall  have  their  book,  but  I  have  two  difficulties. 
In  the  first  place  I  have  lost  the  list  of  subscriptions, 
and  in  the  next  place  I  have  spent  all  the  money." 
(Laughter.)  However,  the  book  came  out  at  last,  and 
all  were  agreed  that  it  was  not  worth  waiting  for.  But 
ho  felt  confident  that  when  the  books  of  this  society 
appear  the  members  will  think  they  were  worth  waiting 
for. 

Mr.  J.  J.  JoBDAV  read  the  statement  of  accounts, 
which  showed  that  the  society  began  the  year  with  a 
balance  of  £693,  and  closed  it  with  one  of  £732,  but  all 
this  balance,  he  said,  would  have  to  be  paid  for  work 
that  was  now  in  hand. 

Mr.  H.  H.  HowoBTH  said  he  thought  a  strong  protest 
ought  to  be  raised  against  an  item  of  £100  charged  to 
the  society  by  Mr  Simms  for  new  type.    It  was  simply 


intolerable  that  they  should  be  expected  to  buy  new 
tjrpe  for  the  printer.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Jordan  said  Mr.  Simms's  explanation  of  the  matter 
was  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  purchase  two  cr  three 
new  founts  in  consequence  of  certain  type  having  beea 
kept  standing  for  the  society's  publications  several 
years.    Mr.  Crossley  had  approved  of  the  payment 

Several  members  said  the  matter  had  never  come  bo- 
fore  the  council,  and  the  Chairman  suggested  that  it  be 
referred  to  them,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HowoBTE  said  he  considered  the  report  was  mors 
or  leas  an  apologetic  one.  There  had  been  more  than 
one  letter  in  the  paper  in  which  some  severe  things  had 
been  said,  imputing  even  moral  obUquity  to  the  council 
on  the  ground  that  they  had  been  taking  subscriptions 
without  supplying  the  subscribers  with  a  corresponding 
return  in  the  ^ape  of  books.  It  was  forgotten  by  some 
people  that  the  society  was  composed  largely  of  volun- 
teer workers,  and  although  a  man  had  no  right  to 
volunteer  to  do  a  certain  work  unless  he  was  prepared  to 
complete  it  within  a  reasonable  period,  they  could  not 
drive  volunteers  as  they  could  drive  paid  servants. 
Another  cause  of  the  delay  complained  of  was  that  the 
society  had  been  going  through  a  stage  of  rejuvenescence ; 
the  old  series  had  had  to  be  closed  and  a  new  one  begun« 
and  this  had  involved  the  printing  of  an  index  which 
was  always  a  source  of  delay. 

The  report  was  adopted. 


After  the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  Sir  Walter  Scott'fl 
works  are  being  retranslated  and  republished  in  France. 

Thb  Queen  As  a.v  Indian  Goddess. — Seigeant 

Atkinson,  in  a  letter  to  the  Indian  Spectator,  states  that 
there  is  now  a  numerous  tribe  in  Orissa  who  worship 
the  Queen  as  a  goddess,  though,  he  adds,  not  under  the 
awkward  title  of  **  Eaiser-i-Hiad." 

Mb.  Joseph  Fox's  New  Play. — ^The  new- 
drama.  Ambition's  Slave,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Fox,  lately  resi- 
dent in  Manchester  as  Elditor  of  3fomus,  was  played  for 
the  ftist  time  in  London,  at  the  Standard  Theatre,  on 
Saturday  evoninff.  The  Daily  News  says : — '*  The  plot  of 
the  piece  is  chiefly  laid  in  Modena,  at  the  period  which 
may  be  called  the  poisoning  age  of  European  history. 
The  subject  might  easily  have  been  made  repulsive ;  but 
Mr.  Fox  has  been  quite  successful  in  steerine  clear  of 
that  danger.  The  piece  is  full  of  strong  situations.  The 
performers  include  only  three  who  need  be  mentioned 
specially,  but  they  play  well  together  and  seem  to  have 
studied  their  parts  carefully.  In  personating  Spadra  Mr. 
Clarance  Holt  is  a  trifle  stagev  while  appearing  as  the 
happy  husband ;  but  as  the  piece  proceeds  he  gives  an 
interesting  and  at  times  powerful  rendering  of  the 
character.  The  Lucrezia  of  Miss  Eleanor  Kemp  is  marked 
by  good  judgment  and  some  force.  Mr.  Theo  Balfour  as 
Jacques  Bemy  pourtrays  cleverly  a  villain  of  the  Mephie- 
topbelian  type.  Both  play  and  players  received  from 
Saturday  night's  audience  a  hearty  endorsement  of  the 
favourable  verdict  given  in  Glasgow." 


Mabch  81, 1883.] 
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NOTES. 


AN  BuiSTBB-DAY  PBOVEBB. 

[3,070.]  On  Easter  Sunday,  when  taking  tea  at  a 
firmhouse  at  Alva^ley,  a  lady  remarked  upon  the 
fact  that  no  rain  had  fallen  during  the  day,  and  she 
regarded  it  as  an  excellent  dgn^  So  sayiug  she 
quoted  the  couplet — 

When  rain  falls  on  Easter  Day, 
'  We  get  no  grass,  and  little  hay. 

I  never  hef oie  heard  this  proverb. 

Jambs  F.  Bobixson. 

singulab  bpitaph  at  fbobbham. 

'  [8^)77.]  The  curious  monumental  stone  which  was 
in  the  Overton  aisle  before  the  restoration  of  the  fine 
polish  church  of  Frodsham,  is  now  removed  to  a 
recess  beride  the  font,  and  is  liable  to  be  overlooked. 
Tour  medical  readers  may,  with  others,  perhaps 
doubt  the  fact  recorded,  wMch  reads  as  follows : — 

Near  this  place  lies  the  body  of  Peter  Banner, 
carpenter,  of  Frodsham,  who  died  of  dropsy, 
October  2lBt,  1749,  aged  fifty ;  and  in  thirty- 
three  months  he  was  tapped  fifty-eigtit  timer, 
and  had  1^32  quarts  of  water  taken  from  him. 

James  F.  Bobinson. 

had  ab  a  mabch  habb. 
[3,078.]  A  paragraph  in  the  Globe  refers  to  this 
emious  proverb.  It  is  generally  said  that  as  in  spring 
a  young  man's  fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of 
love,  so  does  that  of  the  malkin — that  the  male 
follows  the  somewhat  labyrinthine  and  intercrossing 
windings  to  and  fro  of  the  female  by  scent.  His  im- 
petuosity and  apparently  madly  vague  gambolling 
give  rise  to  the  belief  that  he  is  mad  in  earnest,  when 
be  is  only  mad  in  love.  Chaucer,  I  observe,  has 
*  wood  [mad]  as  is  an  hare."  The  word  March  has 
moat  likely  crept  in,  partly  because  of  the  allitera- 
tion necessary  to  a  proverb;  partly  because — so  I 
fan^— the  bareneea  of  the  fields  in  March  makes  the 
hare's  hymeneal  antics  more  visible  than  at  other 
timee,  Autolycus. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWEBS. 

XFITAPH  IN  BT.  ANNB'S  GHUBGHYABB. 
(Query  Ko.  3,068,  March  17.) 

[3,079.]  I  would  refer  Mr.  John  Williams  to 
page  18  of  the  Directoiy  of  Manchester  and  Salford 
for  1788,  reprinted  by  Messrs.  Lewis,  where  the  fol- 


lowing is  to  be  found : — **  Howard  John,  grocer.  Old 
Millgate."  This  is  probably  the  **  respectable  grocer 
and  honest  man,"  as  he  is  the  only  John  Howard, 
grocer,  mentioned.  He  was,  of  course,  a  grocer  in 
1778,  as  the  inscription  implies.  0.  E. 

Oldham. 

»  *  * 

The  Bev.  C.  W.  Bardsley,  in  his  Memorials  of  Si, 
Anne*s  Church,  published  in  1877,  says  that  in  the 
latter  half  of  last  century.  King-street,  Bidgefield, 
and  St.  James's  Square  furnished  many  of  the  pew- 
holders  of  the  church.  **  Markelrstreet,  too,  sent  its 
foremost  shopkeepers,  who  of  course  lived  on  their 
premises.  Newton,  the  bookseller,  Bavald,  the  coffee- 
house keeper,  Bose  and  Howard,  the  grocers,  came 
from  the  same  neighbourhood."  Then,  in  a  note  to 
the  name  of  *'  Howard,"  Mr.  Bardsley  adds: — 

?oor  John  Howard's  friends  gave  him  an  unfortunate 
epitaph,  one,  too,  that  reflected  unkindly  upon  his 
wife.  It  may  still  be  seen  in  the  churchyard.  **  Here 
lyeth  the  body  of  John  Howard,  who  died  Jan.  2, 1800, 
aged  84  years ;  fif t^  years  a  respectable  grocer  and  a 
honest  man.''  As  it  is  further  stated  uiat  his  wife 
died  in  1749,  fifty  years  before,  it  would  seem  her  hus- 
band's honesty  dated  from  the  day  of  her  decease. 
Mrs.  MaJaprop  herself,  in  her  happiest  moments,  could 
not  have  beaten  this  inscription. 

Ion. 

JOHN  INOLBSANT. 
(Query  No.  3,066,  March  17.) 

[8,080.]  An  inquirer  asks  for  a  reference  to  an 
**  impartial  criticism  "  of  John  Ingleeaitt,  t^d  wishes 
to  know  the  author's  real  name.  As  regards  the 
latter  point,  I  always  understood  that  John  Heniy 
Shorthouse  is  not  a  pseudonym  but  the  actual  name 
of  the  author,  and  that  he  is  a  Birmingham  manufac- 
turer. The  book  has,  of  course,  been  reviewed  in 
many  journals  and  periodicals,  and  it  is  not  possible 
at  this  distance  of  time  to  say  which  was  the  best 
notice,  but  a  comprehensive,  able,  and,  as  I  think, 
accurate  aud  impartial  estimate  appeared  in  the 
Saturday  Bevieto  of  July  9, 1881.  Within  its  space 
I  know  no  better. 

The  writer  begins  by  saying  that  John  Inglesant 
first  appeared  about  a  year  previously  (that  is,  about 
the  middle  of  1880),  at  Birmingham,  where  a  hundred 
copies  were  privately  printed  for  dreulation  among 
the  friends  of  the  author.  Having,  even  under  these 
conditions,  attracted  attention  beyond  the  cirele  for 
which  it  was  originally  designed,  it  had  been  deter- 
mined to  give  it  through  the  ordinazy  publishing 
channels  to  a  larger  audience.  The  Saturday  Bjeviewer 
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goes  on  to  say  that,  "as  the  work  of  a  Birmingham 

manufacturer,  John  Inglesant  represents  a  degree  and 

type  of  cultivation  in  our  great  industrial  towns 

worthy  of  notice  on  many  grounds/'    As  regards  the 

general  character  of  the  book,  the  reviewer  says : — 

It  has  two  themes,  one  artistic,  the  other  argumen- 
tative and  philosophical.  The  author's  leading  idea 
seems  to  have  been  to  trace  the  effect  of  a  great  time  of 
political  and  speculative  ferment,  such  as  was  the  seven- 
teenth century  in  England,  upon  a  sensitive,  finely- 
wrought  nature,  deeply  veined  with  religious  mysticism, 
fervent,  devout,  tenacious,  and  yet  crossed  with  a  certain 
fatal  feebleness,  partly  traceable  to  physical,  partly^  to 
moral  causes.  [A  sort  of  English  Hamlet,  in  fact,  living 
at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.]]  Mingled  with  and  de- 
pendent upon  this  first  theme  is  the  second,  which  may 
be  described  as  a  defence  of  the  Church  of  England, 
ideally  conceived  as  the  half-wav  house  and  meeting- 
place  of  the  religious  and  rationalizing  instincts  in  man, 
against  the  great  mother  Church  of  Rome,  of  which 
Inglesant  is  made  at  all  times  to  feel  the  strange  potency 
and  force,  and  which  he  only  escapes  joimng  by  an 
accidcfnU 

And  again,  in  summing  up,  the  reviewer  says : — 
The  book  in  fact  seems  to  embody,  in  artistic  form, 
views  and  forms  well  known  to  those  who  are  conversant 
with  what  one  may  call,  for  want  of  a  better  phrase, 
academic  High  Churchism.  The  peculiar  religious  tone 
and  temper  which  belonged  to  the  finer  and  more  poetical 
minds  in  the  Tractarian  movement  finds  here  delicate 
and  beautiful  interpretation. 

So  much  for  the  purpose  and  leading  idea  of  the 
'*  romance,"  as  the  author  terms  it.  As  a  romance  it 
is  defective,  and  a  good  deal  of  it  is  hard  reading. 
"Outside  the  character  of  Inglesant  himself,"  says 
the  reviewer,  "  the  whole  character  drawing  appears 
flat  and  tame."  Ion. 

THE  AUTHORSHIP  OF  "FOOTPRINTS." 
(Query  3,073,  March  24.) 

[3,081.]  The  little  volume  of  Poems  entitled 
Footprints,  by  C.S.S.,  was  the  production  of  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Simms,  printer  and  stationer  of  King- 
street,  Manchester,  a  younger  brother  of  the  late  Mr. 
George  Simms,  bookseller,  St  Anne's  Square.  This 
volume,  which  contains  poetry  of  a  high  order,  was 
printed  for  private  circulation  only  amongst  the 
author's  friends.  Mr.  Charles  Simms,  who  was 
singularly  modest  and  unassuming,  was  a  well-read 
and  highly-cultured  man.  He  was  a  good  German 
scholar,  and  his  attainments  in  Greek  enabled  him  to 
translate,  in  a  masterly  style,  the  first  book  of 
Homer's  Iliad  into  English  verse.  This  translation, 
published  in  1866,  received  the  hearty  commendation 
of  Sir  John  Herschel  and  other  competent  scholars. 

As  a  local  printer  Mr.  Simms  occupied  a  prominent 


place,  and  was  the  first  in  Manchester  who  was  able 

to  compete  with  London  printers  in  the  production 

of  first-class   book   work.    The   Chetham   Society 

volumes  and  many  others  attest  his  taste  and  skill 

in  this  direction.    He  was  bom  at  Bath  in  1809 ;  died 

at  Higher  Broughton  February  27,   1872;  and  is 

buried  at  St.  Paul's,  Kersal  Moor. 

His  father,  Mr.  Samuel  Simms,  a  leading  bookseller 

in  Bath,  when  on  a  visit  to  his  sons  many  years  ago, 

went  to  look  through  our  Cathedral.    Mr.  Simms, 

senr.,  was  a  handsome,  pleasant,  benevolent-looking, 

elderly  gentleman,  faultlessly  dressed  in  black,  with 

a  white  tie.    His  visit  occurred  shortly  after  the 

death  of  the  first  Dean  of  Manchester— the  Hon. 

William  Herbert.    He  had  no  sooner  set  his  foot  in 

the  Cathedral  than  he  became  the  object  of  excessive, 

but  deferential,  attention  on  the  part  of  the  verger, 

which  puzzled  him  for  a  time,  but  was  explained 

when,  having  completed  the  round  of  the  building, 

the  Cathedral  functionary  said  in  a  very  respectful 

and  diffident  tone,  "  I  suppose  you  are  our  new  Dean, 

sir."    To  the  apparent  regret  of  his  questioner,  Mr. 

Simms  at  once  disowned  the  soft  imi)eachment. 

Stretford.  David  Kelly. 

«  «  * 

The  author  of  Footprints  was  my  father,  the  late 

Charles  S.  Simms,  of  this  city.    It  was  printed  for 

private  circulation  only,  and  the  number,  I  believe, 

was  limited  to  sixty  copies. 

Chables  E.  Sdocs. 

ghiffith  james  cheese  and  edward  bbtts, 

obqanists. 

(No8.  3,067  and  3,070.) 

[3,082.]  In  the  west  aisle  of  the  Cathedral,  near 
to  the  south  porch,  lies  the  gravestone  of  the  above. 
Being  tiled  over  it  is  not  now  visible.  The  following 
is  a  copy  of  the  inscription : — 

Here  was  interred  the  body  of 

OBHTITH  JAMBS  CHEBSB, 

Organist  of  the  Collegiate  Church, 
Who  departed  this  life  the  2nd  of  November,  1804, 

Aged  53  years. 

SDWAKD     BBTTS, 

Organist  of  the  Collegiate  Church,  ' 

Died  April  18,  1767,  aged  87  years. 

Also  Ellen  Bradbury,  died  Nov.  7, 1818,  aged  78  years. 

I  have  not  baptisms  for  1751  at  hand,  and  cannot 

refer  to  who  was  his  parents ;  but  there  is  a  marriage 

at  the  Collegiate  Church,  February  21,  1735,  John 

Cheese  and  Esther  Lees.  At  St.  Anne's  is  the  baptism. 


March  81, 1888.] 
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1739,  May  1,  of  Dorothy,  daughter  of  John  and  Ester 
Cheafie,  of  Poolfould.  There  is  the  following  entry  in 
the  CoUegiate  Burial  Begister :— '' 1810,  Feb.  23. 
Martha  Cheese,  lunatic,  aged  81 .  Buried  in  the  choir." 
Of  Mr.  Betts  the  registers  give  something  more : — 

1709.  June  30.    Edward  Betts  and  Elizabeth   Parker, 

marrieda 
175S.  July  12.     JoliD  Buckley  of  Frestwich  parish,  and 

Frances     Betta,   of     this    parish, 

married. 

1758.  March  26.    Mary,  wife  of  Edward  Betts,  aged  72, 

buried. 
I  cannot  account  for  the  wife's  name  Mary.    Was 
she  a  second  wife,  of  whom    I  cannot   nnd   the 
wedding? 

1759.  Oct.  12.     Edward    Betts,  organist,   and   Betty 

Tinsley,  widow,  by  licence.       J.  Owbn.  ' 

THE  FAUPBB'S  FUNERAL  :  PBOPERLY  THE  PAUPEB'S 

DBIVB. 
(Letter,  March  24, 1883.) 

[3,083.]  Befening  to  the  inquiiy  of  Mr.  Chables 
Habdwick,  in  your  last  issue,  as  to  the  authorship 
of  the  '*  Pauper's  Funeral"— presuming  it  to  be  the 
well-known  piece  heginning — 

There's  a  grim  one-horse  hearse,  in  a  jolly  round  trot, 
and  with  the  refrain  at  the  end  of  each  verse,  of — 

Rattle  his  bones  over  the  stones. 

He's  only  a  pauper  whom  nobody  owns, 

the  name  of  the  author  is  Thomas  Noel,  but  very 
little  else  beyond  his  name  seems  to  be  known,  and 
that  he  wrote  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. Noel  seems  to  have  been  contemporaneous 
with  Hood,  though  probably  much  older,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  exactly  when  and 
where  his  poem  first  appeared.  It  is  easily  under- 
stood how  the  piece  comes  to  be  so  often  ascribed 
to  the  author  of  the  "  Song  of  the  Shirt,"  being  so 
much  (in  its  mixture  of  humour  and  pathos)  in  the 
style  of  the  more  commonly  known  pieces  of  Thomas 
Hood's.  Noel's  poem  under  its  title  of  the  "  Pauper's 
Drive"  with  his  name  attached  will  be  found  in 
Cassell's  British  Ballads,  vol.  2,  and  in  Carpenter's 

Fenny  Readings,  vol.  9.  H.  B.  Rsdfebn. 

Mom  Side. 

*  *  * 

The  Pauper's  Drive  (not  Funeral)  was  written,  not 
by  Thomas  Hood,  as  is  corrected  in  your  last  issue, 
but — as  the  author  himself  confirms  in  (the  London) 
Aoto  and  Queries  Dec.  2,  1854 — by  Thomas  Noel, 
Bojrne  Ck>ttage,  Maidenhead. 

This  is  an  age  of  pauperism,  when,  according  to 
the  statistics  as  shown  by  the  Bev.  T.  W.  Fowle,  one 
in  40  of  the  population  is,  or  has  been,  a  pauper ; 
and  when,  according  to  the  official  returns  for  the 


year  ending  July,  1880,  ;£8,01 5,010  was  spent  in 
indoor  and  outdoor  relief,  exclusive  of  vagrants. 
These  statistics,  of  course,  leave  out  the  charitable 
organizations  in  connection  with  the  parish  churches 
and  chapels,  the  hospitals  and  institutions  for  the  sick, 
the  lame,  the  deaf,  the  blind,  and  the  widows  and 
orphans,  as  well  as  the  indiscriminate  charity  of  the 
begging  system  in  active  operation.  According  to 
the  published  classified  return  of  the  metropolitan 
charities,  there  was  in  the  metropolis  alone  in  one 
year  (1880)  ;e4,121,546  voluntarily  subscribed  for 
charitable  purposes  irrespective  ot  the  official  pauper 
system.  In  fact  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  more  than 
an  approximation  to  the  expenditure  on  charity  in 
thiscoimtry.  The  political  instincts  of  the  people 
are  deadened,  their  self-respect  lost,  the  healthy 
instinct  to  labour  subdued,  by  generations  of 
pauperism;  and  we  may  be  ultimately  overwhelmed 
by  the  monster  we  have  created.  Defoe  in  his 
CHving  Alms  no  Charity  (1704)  says :  **  I  am  no  enemy 
to  charity  hospitals  or  workhouses,  but  think  that 
methods  to  keep  our  poor  out  of  them  far  exceed 
both  in  prudence  and  charity,  all  the  settlements  and 
endeavours  in  the  world  to  keep  them  there." 

The  touching  pathos  of  the  poem  is  worth  repro- 
ducing. I  have  not  seen  it  for  many  years,  but  made 
a  manuscript  copy  in  1863 : — 

THB  PAXTFEB'S  DBIYE  :    BY  THOMAS  NOEL. 

There's  a  grim  one-horse  bearse  in  a  jolly  round  trot ; 

To  the  churchyard  a  pauper  is  going  I  wot ; 

The  road  it  is  rough,  and  the  hearse  has  no  springs. 

And  hark  to  the  dirge  that  the  sad  driver  sings — 
Rattle  his  bones  over  the  stones. 
He's  only  a  pauper  whom  nobody  owns. 

Oh,  where  are  the  mourners  ?    Alas !  thero  are  none ; 
He  has  left  not  a  gap  in  the  world  now  he's  gone ; 
Not  a  tear  in  the  eye  of  child,  woman,  or  man : 
To  the  grave  with  his  carcase  as  fast  as  you  can. 

Rattle  his  bones,  etc. 
Wh!kt  a  jolting  and  creaking  and  splashing  and  din ! 
The  whip  how  it  cracks  and  the  wheels  how  thoy  spin ! 
How  the  dirt  right  and  left  o'er  the  hedges  is  hurl'd ! 
The  pauper  at  length  makes  a  noise  in  the  world. 

Rattle  his  bones,  etc. 
Poor  pauper  defunct !  he  has  made  some  approach 
To  gentility  now  that  he's  stretch'd  in  a  coach ; 
He's  taking  a  drive  in  his  carriage  at  last. 
But  it  will  not  be  long  if  he  goes  on  so  fast. 

Rattle  his  bones,  etc 
But  a  truce  to  this  strain,  for  my  soul  it  is  sad 
To  think  that  a  heart  in  humanity  clad 
Should  make,  like  the  brutes,  such  a  desolate  end. 
And  depart  from  the  light  without  leaving  a  friend. 

Bear  softly  his  bones  over  the  stones. 

Though  a  pauper,  he's  one  whom  his  Maker  yet  owns. 

J,  Taylor  Kay. 
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The  poem  referred  to  by  Mr.  Chables  Habdwick 
was  written  by  Mr.  Thomas  Noel,  who  in  1851  resided 
in  a  beautiful  cottage  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Maidenhead,  "leading/'  says 
Miss  Mitf  ord  in  her  ^Recollections  of  a  Literary  lAfe^  1 857 , 
vol.  1,  pp.  41-44,  "  the  life  of  an  accomplished  but 
somewhat  secluded  country  gentleman."  In  1841 
Mr.  Noel  published  his  first  and  only  volume,  under 
the  title  of  Hhymes  and  R<Mndelaye9.  In  this  volume 
the  poem  under  discussion,  and  so  often  attributed 
to  the  late  Thomas  Hood,  may  be  foimd.  Its  correct 
title  is  **  The  Pauper's  Drive."  Of  this  volume,  which 
is  now  very  scarce,  no  mention  is  made  by  Mr.  H.  G. 
fiohn  in  his  new  edition  of  Lowndes.  Miss  Mitf  ord, 
referring  to  the  poem,  says : — "  The  author  tells  me 
that  this  incident  was  taken  from  life.  He  witnessed 
such  a  funeral — a  coffin  in  a  parish  hearse  driven  at 
full  speed."  G.  H.  S. 

Heftton  Moor. 


QUEBIfiS. 

[3,084.]  The  Pendleton  Maypole.  —  What 
length  of  time  has  elapsed  since  the  blowing  down 
of  the  maypole  at  Pendleton,  prior  to  the  one  which 
was  blown  down  in  January  of  the  present  year  ? 
There  appears  to  be  great  doubt  in  the  minds  of  a  many 
people,  and  much  contradictory  opinion.  My  own 
recollection  of  the  occurrence  tends  to  convince  me 
that  it  was  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  7th 
January,  1839,  now  over  forty-four  years  ago. 

EdWABD  WILLLA.ILSON. 

[3,085.]  The  Jacobite  Rising  in  1745.— Smollett 
states,  in  reference  to  Prince  Charles  Edward's  advance 
into  England  in  this  year : — ^*'A11  the  bridges  over  the 
river  Mersey  being  broken  down,  Charles  chose  the 
route  to  Stockport,  and  forded  the  river  at  the  head 
of  his  division,  though  the  water  rose  to  his  middle." 
(Bk.  ii,  ch.  8.)  Is  it  known  what  route  to  Stockport 
the  army  took  after  leaving  Manchester,  or  at  what 
particular  spot  of  the  river  Mersey  at  Stockport  this 
passage  took  place  ?  Sir  Walter  Scott,  also,  in  his 
account  of  the  retreat  of  the  "rebels,"  says: — "At  a 
village  near  Stockport  the  inhabitants  fired  upon  the 
patrols  of  the  Highlanders,  who  in  retaliation  set  fire 
to  the  place."  (Talea  of  a  Chrandfather,  cap.  Ixxx.) 
Can  this  village  be  identified ;  or  is  it  still  in  exist- 
ence? 

William  Lawson. 


ibitttt^,  flptil  7,  1883. 


NOTES. 

NAMES  OF  BEBB. 

[3,086.]  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  varying 
fashions  in  beer  and  porter  have  been  noticed  in  your 
Notes  and  Queries.  If  not  it  may  be  of  some  little 
interest  to  print  Uncle  Bunkef  s  explanation,  as  given 
in  Mr.  Walter  Besant's  remarkably  interesting  novel, 
AU  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men.    It  is  as  follows  :— 

"  You  see,  Miss  Kennedy,  there's  fashions  in  beer, 
same  as  in  clothes ;  once  it  was  all  Cooper,  now  you 
never  hear  of  Cooper.  Then  it  was  all  Half-an-arf — 
you  never  hear  of  anyone  ordering  Half-an-^rf  now. 
Then  it  was  Stouts  Nothing  would  go  down  but 
Stout,  which  I  recommend  myself,  and  find  it  nourish- 
ing. Next,  Bitter  came  in,  and  honest  Stout  was 
despised ;  now  we're  all  for  Mild.  Aafor  Entire,  why, 
bless  my  soul.  Entire  went  out  before  I  was  bom. 
Why,  it  was  Entire  which  made  the  fortune  of  the 
first  Messenger  that  was — a  poor  little  brewezy  he 
had,  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  this  very 
place,  because  it  was  cheap  for  rent.  In  those  days 
they  used  to  brew  Strong  Ale,  Old  and  Strong ;  Stout, 
same  as  now ;  and  Twopenny,  which  was  small-beer. 
And  because  the  Old  Ale  was  too  strong,  and  the 
Stout  too  dear,  and  the  Twopenny  too  weak,  the 
people  used  to  mix  them  all  three  together,  and  they 
called  them '  Three  Threads ;'  and  you  may  fancy  the 
trouble  it  was  for  the  pot-boys  to  go  to  one  cask 
after  another  all  day  long,  because  they  had  no  beer 
engines  then.  Well,  what  did  Mr.  Messenger  do  P 
He  brewed  a  beer  as  strong  as  the  Three  Threads,  and 
he  called  it  Messenger's  Entire  Three  Threads,  meaning 
that  here  you  had  'em  all  in  one ;  and  thafs  what 
made  his  fortune."  S. 

THE  BBOOKES  OF  ASTLEY  HALL,  CHOBLET,  AND 
THE  BIBCHES  OF  BIBCH. 

[3,087.]  Sir  Peter  Brooke,  of  Astley,  Knight,  was 
one  of  the  younger  sons  of  Thomas  Brooke,  Esq.,  of 
Norton,  near  Runcorn,  and  also  of  the  Mere,  Cheshire, 
and  was  ancestor  of  that  branch  of  the  Brookes  of 
Cheshire.  Sir  Peter  Brooke  was  M.P.  for  Cheshire 
during  the  Commonwealth,  1G56-7.  He  was  sheriff 
for  Cheshire  in  1655,  and  for  Lancashire  in  1674. 
Richard,  second  son  of  this  Sir  Peter  Brooke,  mairied 
Margaret,  sole  hevess  of  Robert  Chamock,  (anciently 
de  Chamock)  of  Chamock  and  Astley.  The  insignifi- 
cant river,  or  riverlet,  the  Char,  or  Chor,  evidently 
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had  relation  to  the  name  of  this  family,  as  well 
as  to  the  present  town  of  Chorley.  In  1646, 
Bobert  Charnock  compoimded  for  his  Astley 
estate  for  the  sum  of  ^£260  the  restoration  and 
alteration  of  the  house  taking  place  after  that  time, 
from  its  more  ancient  and  unpretentious  form ;  when 
the  roof  of  the  entrance-hall  was  changed  from  open 
framework  to  a  ceiling  of  ornamental  moulding, 
comprising  a  yariety  of  figures  and  flowers,  amongst 
which  are  prominent  the  arms  of  the  Chamocks  and 
Brookes.  This  work  was  the  execution  of  one  of 
those  bands  of  Italian  artists  who  traversed  England 
about  that  time;  visiting  the  country-seats  of  the 
English  gently  on  the  chance  of  obtaining  employ- 
ment. The  staircase  has  some  fine  portions  of  ancient 
carving;  although  when  Susan,  Lady  Hoghton, 
succeeded  to  the  property,  she  discovered  that  the 
barbarous  taste,  or  indifference,  of  her  ancestors  had. 
obliterated  the  traces  of  former  handiwork  by  cover- 
ing it  deeply  with  pamt  or  composition,  which  it 
took  many  weeks  of  patient  labour  to  remove.  The 
tapestry  in  the  drawing-room  tells  the  story  of  Jason 
in  search  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 

From  Richard  Brooke,  with  whom  lived  his  father. 
Sir  Peter,  at  Astley  Hall,  is  descended  Peter  Brooke, 
Eaq.,  of  Astley,  whose  daughter,  and  sole  heiress, 
Susan,  married  November    1787   Robert   Townley 
Parker,  £sq.,  of  Baganley  Hall,  Chorley,  and  later  of 
Cuerden,  near  Preston,     This  gentleman  died  1796, 
leaving  a  son,  the  late  Robert  Townley  Parker,  whose 
decease  is  still  recent,  and  a  period  of  whose  youth 
is  thus  alluded  to  in  an  article  on  the  Rev.  T.  S. 
Hughes,  prefixed  to   his   History   (f  England:— 
"  Shortly  after  Mr.  Hughes's  return  to  Cambridge, 
1812,  he  accepted  the  post  of  travelling  tutor  to 
Mr.  B.  Townley   Parker,  of  Cuerden,   Lancashire, 
visiting  Spain,   Italy,  Sicily,  Greece,  and  Albania 
during    a    tour    of     about    two     years."     Mrs. 
Parker  took   for  her  second   husband  Sir   Henry 
Philip  Hoghton,    of   the  Tower,   and    of   Walton 
Hall,  Preston,  and  as  Lady  Hoghton  took  part  in  the 
ceremonial  procession  of  the  Preston  Guild  in  the 
year  1802,  when  a  beautiful  and  imposing  band  of 
the  noblest  ladies  of  the  Palatinate — including  the 
Countess  of  Derby  (Miss  Farren)  walked  bareheaded 
thit>ugh  the  streets  of  Preston  to  the  church,  with 
gentlemen  attendants;  each  lady  bearing  a  small 
basket  (not  the  modem  bouquet)  filled  with  the 
choicest  flowers.     Miss  Hoghton,  Lady  Hoghton's 
only  dao^ter,  has  died  only  last  month  (Februaiy), 


at  Clevedon,  near  Bristol.  Bom  in  the  year  1800,  her 
years  kept  pace  with  the  advancing  century.  In  her 
later  years  she  was  blind. 

The  Bffches,  of  Bireh,   are  descendants  of  the 
ancient  family  of  that  name,  whose  pedigree  by 
Vernon  includes  twenty-four  descents.  Robert  Birch, 
of   Withington,  lived  temp.    Henry    Sixth;    and 
William  de  Birch,  his  son  and  heir,  in  the  second 
of  Richard  Third,  1484.     William's  youngest  son, 
Thomas,  was  a  priest ;  whose  nephew,  William  Bireb, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  the  first  warden  of  Man- 
chester after  the  Reformation.    The  warden's  eldest 
brother,   Thomas,  married   Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Thomas   Chatham,   Esq.,    of    Nuthurst,   reign   of 
Edward  Sixth,  1548 ;  and  it  is  of  their  great  grand 
son,  Thomas  Birch,  that  I  would  speak.    Two  of  his 
younger  children  were  twins,  Peter   and  Andrew. 
Andrew  married  Alice,  eldest   daughter  of  Thomas 
Brooke,  of  Norton,  Cheshire,  by  Ellen  Gerard  his 
third  wife;  and,  after  this,  travelling  in  France, 
writes  to  his  father    the  following  letter,  giving 
particulars  of  his  journey.    Andrew's  marriage  with 
Alice  Brooke  expluns  the  connection  between  the 
families  of  Brooke  and  Birch;    and  accounts  for 
Thomas  Birch  taking  the  trouble  to  forward  to  Sir 
Peter  Brooke,  at  Astley,  a  copy  of  his  son's  letter 
from  France,  with  the  following  introduction.    The 
spelling  is  modernized : — 

For  Sir  Peter  Brooke,  Knight,  at  Astley,  near  Chorley. 

Good  Brother, — Andrew  having  writ  to  me  both  from 
Paris  (?)  and  Rouen  in  Normandy,  which  letters  have 
also  both  miscarried,  yet  having  sent  one  also  from 
Tours,  which  is  at  a  further  distance,  I  was  desirous  to 
let  you  know  it^  and  therefore,  for  the  more  full  satis- 
faction, have  copied  it  out,  viz. : — 

"  Tours,  Nov.  4,  NJS.  (new  style),  1674. 
Sir, — I  write  this  from  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  France, 
and  but  thir^  miles  from  the  end  of  our  journey.    I 
writ  to  you  from  Dieppe  and  from  Rouen,  both  which 
1  hope  you  have  received.    We  stayed  one  whole  week 
at  Paris,  to  see  the  curiosities  of  that  great  city ;  but 
to  me  it  does  not  equal  London,  as  now  'tis,  either  for 
grandeur,  beauty,  or  convenieucy,  tiiou^b  there  are 
more  particular  houses  nobly  built  and  furnished. 
Besides  that,  the  Louvre,  the   King's   Palace,  does 
really  excel  anythini?  that  we  have  in  England,  or 
in  Holland,  that  1  have  seen.      We  have  also  made 
a  small  country  journey  to  St.  Germain's,  to  see  the 
royal  family,  and  came  very  happily  to  see  the  King 
of   France    (Louis   Fourteenth)    hunt   a  wild   boar. 
Really   to   me   ho   is   the   most   noble    prince    for 
person,  and  a  sweet  courteous  behaviour,  that  I  ever 
saw.    His  brother,  the  Due  d'Orleans,  hath  nothing  of 
that  hmtte  mine  et  riche  tuUle,  as  the  King.    1  also  saw 
at  supper  Madame  the  Duoheese  d'Orieana,  Mdlle.  da 
Montpensier,  the  greatest  heiress  In  the  world,  Madame 
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de  Guise,  all  of  the  royal  familjr.  Afterwards  we  went 
to  Versailles,  a  great  nouse  built  by  this  King,  where 
he  hath  resided  all  this  war  [between  France  and 
Holland}  'Tis  so  prodigiously  noble,  for  rich  furni- 
ture, building,  gardens,  fountains,  canals,  labyrinths, 
and  cascades,  that  I  was  amazed  to  see  it.  By  it,  all 
the  nobility  have  noble  houses,  which  altogether  make, 
I  believe,  the  finest  Tillage  in  the  world.  Not  far  off 
is  the  King's  milkhouse.  where  I  saw  a  strange  variety 
of  beasts  and  birds,  as  elephants,  ostriches,  pelicans. 
Thence  by  a  canal,  two  miles  long — cat  in  low 
ground  so  deep  as  to  have  a  man-of-war  of  ten  guns 
upon  itr — to  his  house  called  Tiyanno  [Trianon j, 
only  for  flowers  and  rare  plants,  which  pleased 
me  infinitely,  where  my  D  (dear)  mother,  I  am  sure, 
would  delight  to  spend  many  hours.  But,  sir,  lest  I 
lose  myself  in  describing  a  thing  so  noble,  five  me 
leave  to  say  that  we  returned  to  Paris,  and  the  next 
day  set  forward  to  Orleans,  where  we  arrived  in  three 
days.  Hence  we  took  boat  to  Blois,  upon  the  Loire, 
where  we  arrived  the  second  night.  Tis  a  very  neat 
city,  where  many  finslish  gentlemen  reside.  Thence 
we  got,  in  another  day  and  night,  to  Tours,  a  most 
pleasant  dty  for  gardens  and  monasteries.  Here  is 
the  most  ancient  and  rich  one  of  France,  dedicated  to 
St.  Benoist  [the  ancient  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Mar- 
montier].  Sir,  I  hope  you  will  be  so  charitable  as  to 
think  that  none  of  these  things  move  me  either  as  to 
my  religion  or  my  affection  to  my  friends  and  country. 

D.M.  [dear  mother] — I  am  sorry  I  can  present  you  with 
nothing  from  France  but  words.  Tis  a  good  country, 
though  I  do  not  prefer  it  to  England.  The  King  here 
is  perfectly  absolute,  wherebv  you  may  guess  him  a 
migbty  monarch,  as  indeed  he  is.  All  burdens  here 
lie  upon  the  poor  and  needy,  the  rich  and  nnble  being 
excused ;  which  ought  to  make  the  former  think  of  a 
better  country,  and  the  latter  be  careful  to  keep 
their  thoughts  from  fixing  here.  Indeed  if  you 
saw  the  ignorance  of  the  poor  paysans,  with 
their  poverty,  you  would  bless  God  for  his 
mercies  to  England ;  our  country-people  being 
to  them  demi-princes.  My  coming  hither  is  much 
to  my  advantage,  for  I  nope  to  get  the  French 
tongue  perfect,  satisfy  myself  in  very  many  things, 
and  render  myself  much  fitter  for  my  business.    I  am 

[  solicited  to  travel  next  sprine,  but  shall  have  timely 
notice,  and  be  more  regulany  consulted  than  upon 
this  short  journey ;  for  I  intend  to  be  in  London  by 
Christmas. — ^Andrew  Bibch." 

Thus  you  have  what  he  writ,  both  to  his  mother  and  me, 
which  I  rather  write  out  at  large,  not  having  a  better 
way  to  answer  at  present  his  service  to  yourself,  my 
lady,  and  cousins,  and  to  make  my  son  ^binson,  and 
Alice  also,  partakers  of  what  I  hear  from  him,  one 
letter  being  to  serve  you  all. — Your  truly  affectionate 
brother-in-law,  to  serve  you,  Tho.  Bibcee. 
Birch,  Tuesday,  Not.  10, 1674. 

"  Hy  son,  Robinson,''  was  John  Robinson,  son  and 
heir  of  Edward  Bruckshaw,  Esq.,  who  married  Alice, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  above  Thomas  Birch,  of  Birch. 
The  traveller,  Andrew,  seems  to  have  landed  at 
Dieppe,  and  to  have  taken  the  great  highway  by 


Rouen  to  the  capital.  Orleans,  some  sixty  miles 
from  Paris,  now  three  hours  by  rail,  took  Andrew 
and  his  wife  three  weary  days  to  reach  it.  Blois, 
forty  miles  further,  he  entered  on  the  second  night 
from  Orleans ;  and  from  Blois  to  Tours,  thirty-seven 
miles,  a  day  and  night  were  required. 

Maby  Robbbts. 

Brbtol. 

MAKCHB8TBB  BTRBET-LOBB. 

[3,088.]  Under  this  heading  much  of  interest  to 
Manchester  readers  might  be  written  relative  to  early 
street  nomenclature ;  and  a  collection  be  thus  formed 
of  family  names  which  have  been  stamped  on  our 
city's  history  by  becoming  marks  of  identity  of  streets, 
squares,  courts,  and  rows.  In  the  CHy  News  of 
March  24, 1  gave  slight  information  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  name,  *' Nicholas  Croft."  Similar  particulars 
Could  be  obtained,  I  think,  of  most  of  our  old  land- 
marks. It  would,  of  course,  be  well  to  confine  the 
notes  to  names  given  prior  to  the  current  oentuiy, 
so  as  to  exclude  the  introduction  of  references  to  the 
present  generation.  As  another  instance  of  what  I 
mean,  I  will  take  at  random,  from  among  my  notes, 
a  district,  near  old  Deansgate,  not  far  from  what  is 
known  to  be  part  of  Roman  Manchester. 

Cooper's  Row,  Cooper's  Lane,  and  Back  Cooper's 
Court,  off  Gregson-street,  Deansgate.  These  three 
places  owe  (I  find  from  old  deeds)  their  common 
appellation  to  a  family,  members  of  which  for  a  few 
generations  owned  all  the  land  now  the  site  of  the 
places  in  question.  John  Cooper,  coachmaker,  of 
Manchester,  by  his  will  devised  the  said  land,  with 
other  property,  to  his  two  sons,  Thomas  and  Joseph, 
as  tenants-in-common.  The  elder  son  (who  followed 
his  father's  trade)  secured,  on  partition,  sole  owner- 
ship of  this  land,  parts  of  which  he  in  1789  sold  off 
for  building  purposes ;  and  the  row,  lane,  and  court 
above-named  were  shortly  afterwards  formed  on  por- 
tions of  the  land  so  sold  off. 

C.  T.  Tallbnt-Batbman. 

24,  Brown^etreet. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

MOSS  H0U8B. 
(No8.  8»071,  March  24.) 

[3,080.1  Mr.  W.  Binns  inqmres  "  What  is  Moss 
House  ?  "  Passing  round  that  district  ten  days  ago 
I  called  at  the  house.  It  appears  that  it  is  called 
'*  Moss  House"  on  account  of  the  huge  bank  of  moaa 
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just  where  the  Goyt  issues  through  the  tunnel.  At 
the  present  it  is  a  farm,  and  it  was  built  in  1819.  The 
old  man  further  stated  that "  as  long  as  he'd  bin  thure 
th'oiue  was  where  it  stands  now,  and  I  con  say  no 


moore. 


High  Pbak. 


OLDHAM  BOAD  ACADBHY  AND  BENJAMIN 

HANDFOBTH. 
(Note  No.  3,069,  March  24.) 
[3^090.]  It  is  very  interesting  to  read  the  notes  of 
Mr.  Habdon  in  relation  to  the  above ;  but,  having 
the  opportunity  of  investigating  the  statements  con- 
tiuned  therein,  Mr.  Habdon- will  pardon  me  if  I  point 
out  some  inaccuracies  into  which  he  has  fallen.  For 
instance,  the  tower  of  St.  George's-in-the-fields  never 
was  surmounted  by  a  gilt  cross;  neither  did  the 
brother  of  Mr.  Toung,  of  Gtorman-street,  nor  Mr. 
James  Collinge,  ever  fill  the  office  of  conductor  or 
superintendent  at  St  George's  Sunday-school  (the 
latter  was  for  a  time  at  St.  Paul's,  Bennett-street, 
school).  For  more  than  twelve  years  prior  to  1840 
the  superintendents  were  Mr.  Thomas  Barritt,  Mr. 
Guest-,  and  Mr.  Richardson,  each  of  whom  received 
testimonials  when  their  connection  ceased.  I  may 
further  add  that  the  Bev.  Mr.  White  was  brother  to 
Henry  Kirke  White,  the  poet.  As  there  are  still  many 
living  who  were  connected  with  St.  George's-in-the- 
fields  at  the  time  referred  to  by  Mr.  Habdon,  it  is 
only  proper  that  the  saddle  should  be  put  upon  the 
right  hone.  J.  B.  Hampson. 

Sooth  Panule,  Mancheiter. 

THB  POET  JAMBB  THOMSON. 
(Query  No.  8,072,  Maroh  24.) 

[3,091.]  James  Thomson  ("B.V."),  the  author  of 
the  City  of  Dreadful  Night,  died,  a  victim  to  insomnia, 
on  June  3, 1882,  and  a  short  obituary  notice  of  him 
appeared  in  several  papers  about  that  date.  Messrs. 
Beeves  and  Turner,  Strand,  London,  have  published 
three  volumes  of  his  works— The  City  of  Dreadful 
Night  and  other  Poems,  1880 ;  Vane's  Stoiy,  Weddah, 
Om-el-Bonam,  and  other  Poems,  1881 ;  Essays  and 
Phantasies,  1881~and  it  is  understood  that  the  same 
firm  will  shortly  issue  a  fourth  volume,  to  consist  of 
poems,  which  will  be  prefaced  by  a  memoir  of  the 
poet's  life.  No  VI.  of  the  Leek  Bijou  Freethought 
Reprints,  recently  issued,  is  also  advertised  as  a 
^'B.V."  memorial  volimie,  and  consists  exclusively  of 
extracts  from  Mr.  Thomson's  writings.  The  title 
"B-V.,"  under  which  Mr.  Thomson  first  introduced 


Imnself  to  the  public,  is  supposed  to  represent 
**  Bysshe  Vanolis ;"  the  latter  word  being  an  anagram 
of  "Novalis,"  the  assumed  name  of  a  celebrated 
German  mystic,  and  the  former  readily  suggesting 
the  poet  Shelley,  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  these 
two  writers  won  the  admiration  of  Mr.  Thomson 
and  inspired  some  of  his  thoughts.  His  principal 
literary  work  consisted  of  contributions  to  Cope'8 
Tobacco  Pkmty  which  furmshed  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Thomson's  short  career  seems  to  have  been 
rendered  singularly  imhappy  by  his  having,  early  in 
life,  suffered  a  bitter  disappointment  in  love,  from 
the  depressing  effect  of  which  he  never  completely 
rallied.  Onbz. 

»  »  * 

SoBiBB  will  find  an  account  of  the  life  and  works 

of  the  author  of  the  City  of  Dreadful  Night  in  the 

Athenaum  for  June  10,  1882,  written  by  Philip  B. 

Marston.  G.  H.  S. 

Heaton  Moor. 

[Several  other  comnunications  have  been  received  ia 
answer  to  this  queiy,  but  they  contain  nothing  more 
than  is  embodied  in  the  above  notes.  Their  number, 
however  (which  has  been  unusually  large),  shows  the 
wide-spread  interest  taken  in  the  hapless  poet  A 
powerful  sketch  of  his  career,  and  particularly  of  his 
last  days,  appeared  in  the  London  correspondence  of 
the  Liverpool  Mercury,  and  was  reproduced  in  the 
Manchester  City  News  of  June  17, 1882,  under  the  title 
of  "The  Story  of  a  Poet's  Life."  No  sadder  episode 
amoncr  the  many  sad  ones  is  recorded  in  the  history  of 
English  imaginative  literature. — EnrroB.] 


QUERIES. 
[3,092.]    MoDBS  OP  Ascent.— Is  it  less  tiresome 
to  climb  a  flight  of  steps  than  walk  to  the  same 
elevation  by  a  regular  incline  ?    If  so,  how  is  it  to  be 
accounted  for  ?  Mobgan  Bbieblby. 

[3,093.]  The  Roman  Milestone  in  Nobth 
WALE8.~In  the  Manchester  City  News  of  March  24 
mention  is  made  of  the  discovery  of  a  Roman  mile- 
stone at  Llanfairfechan,  North  Wales.  Though 
tolerably  familiar  with  that  place  I  do  not  remember 
having  noticed  the  relic  in  question.  Can  any  reader 
inform  me  as  to  whether  it  is  on  the  Aber  Road;  and, 
if  so,  if  the  road  which  runs  along  the  coast  from 
Conway  to  Bangor  is  a  Roman  road  ?  Dean  Swift 
on  his  journey  to  Holyhead  seems  to  have  travelled 
inland,  which  he  would  hardly  have  done  had  a  good 
coast  road,  such  as  the  one  mentioned,  existed  in  his 
day.  A. 
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THB  BOMAN  MIJLE8T0NB  IN  NOBTH  WALES. 
(Query  No.  3.093,  April  7.) 

[3,094.]    The  milestone  above  mentioned  was  found 

in  a  field  some  half-mile  from  Llanfairfechan  and 

between  that  place  and  Aber.    It  had  doubtless  been 

moved  from  its  original  position  as  marking  the 

eighth  mile  from  Conovium  (the  present  Caer  Hun , 

not  Conwayi  as  stated  in  your  issue  of  March  24). 

The  road  was  neither  of  those  mentioned  by  your 

correspondent  "A/'  but  the  road  from  Caer  Hun 

through  the  wild  pass  of  Bwlch-yr-Ddenfaen  direct 

to  Aber,  which  is  about  nine  miles,  and  the  eighth 

mile  would  be  about  parallel  with  the  place  where 

the  stone  was  found.     The  fine  coast  road  from 

Conway  is  modem  and  was  completed  and  brought 

to  its  present  form  by  the  famous  Telford.    The  road 

traversed  by  Dean  Swift  runs  behind  Conway  through 

the  wild  and  beautiful  Sychnant  Pass  (where  it  is  at 

the    present  day   dangerous   enough   to   those   in 

vehicles  or  on  horseback),  past  the  village  of  Dwygy- 

fylchi,    and    shortly   after   begins   to    ascend    the 

shoulder  of  Pen  MaenMawr,  passing  closely  the  largest 

Druidical  circles  in  North  Wales,  and  then  descending 

towards  Aber.     This  portion  of  the  journey  must 

have  been  something  terrible  in  the  days  of  the  witty 

Dean,  and  might  well  evoke  the  famous  couplets  said 

to  have  been  written  by  him  on  the  windows  of  two 

public-houses,  one  at  each  extremity : — 

i. 

Before  you  venture  hence  to  pass, 
Take  a  good  refreshing  glass. 

■  * 
JMHI        U. 

Now  you're  over,  take  another. 
Tour  drooping  spirits  to  recover. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  district  through 
which  the  Romans  passed  from  Conovium  to  Segon- 
tium  (the  present  Carnarvon),  and  especially  the  Vale 
of  Conway,  was  well  populated,  and  from  remains  at 
present  existing  one  can  almost  people  the  surround- 
ing heights  with  the  alarmed  and  wondering  Britons 
as  the  solid  legions  of  mighty  Rome  marched  over 
the  Conway  and  took  possession  of  the  frowning 
height  of  Pen-y-Gaer,  just  above  Caer  Hun. 

John  Johnson. 

Trefrlw,  N.W. 

tt  *  tt 

The  Roman  milestone  was  found  on  Major  Piatt's 


ground  (high  up  on  the  mountain)  by  a  number  of 
his  workmen  who  were  engaged  in  digging  for  stones 
to  build  a  walL  It  was  found  face  down  in  a  field 
called  Cae  Gwag  (empty  field),  and  not  very  far  from 
the  old  Roman  road  that  leads  to  Caernarvon  from 
Caer  Hun,  passing  Tal-y-braich  through  Bulch-y- 
daufaen  to  Aber-gwyn,  Gregin.  It  seems  to  be  an 
eight-mile  stone,  very  likely  indicating  the  distance 
to  the  old  Roman  fort  of  Caer  Hun,  or  to  the  encamp- 
ment on  Pen-y-Gaer,  near  Llanbedr,  or  to  Aber^wyn, 
Gregin,  where  a  desperate  battle  was  fought.  The 
distance  to  the  above  three  places  from  where  the 
stone  was  found  is  four  miles,  so  I  presume  that  miles 
were  much  shorter  in  the  Emperor  Hadrian's  da^^s 
The  stone  is  seven  feet  in  length,  of  hard  grit-stone, 
of  a  different  nature  to  anything  you  see  about  here. 
It  is  placed  near  Major  Piatt's  house,  Gordinog, 
Llanfairfechan,  where  it  can  be  seen.  The  letters  on 
the  stone,  so  far  as  they  can  be  made  out,  are : — 

IMF —  CASS —  TRAJ 

ANV8  HADBIANVB 

AVG —  P —  M —  TB.  P — 

P —  P —  CO — 8  III 

AKANOVIO 

M —    P —    VIII 

Of  course  the  letters  are  not  so  plain  as  the  above, 
yet  they  can  be  traced  with  a  little  trouble.  A  friend 
sent  me  this  morning  the  above  inscription  '*  filled 
up,"  and  here  it  is : — 

niPBBATOB  CAXBAB  TBAJ 

ANUS  HADBIANUS 

AUGUSTUS  PONTIFBX  MAXIKIUS  TBIBUNITI8  F0TB9TATE 

PATBB  PATBIAB  CONSUL  III 

AKANOVIO 

MILIA  FASSUNNI  VIII 

The  road  from  Conway  to  Bangor  along  the  coast 
is  not  a  hundred  years  old.  The  way  before  was 
along  the  sands  (when  the  tide  was  out). 

John  Taylor. 

Llanbedr. 

THB  BEBEL8  OF  '45  AT  8T0CKP0BT. 
(Query  No.  8,065,  March  31.) 

[3,095.]    The  Pretender's  army  left  Manchester  in 

three  divisions.     The  Prince  crossed  the  Mersey  at 

the  site  of  Lancashire  Bridge,  Stockport,  the  water 

reaching  up  to  his  waist.    The  horse  and  artillery 

forded  the  river  at  Cheadle;  the  third  detachment  at 

or  near  Stretford.    The  whole  united  at  Macclesfield. 

Consult  Lord  Mahon's  History ;  Byrom's  Journal ; 

Dr.  Hibbert  Ware.  Xifhlas. 

*  ft  * 

Local  tradition  says  the  Pretender's  army  crossed 
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tbe  Meney  on  ite  southward  march  from  Manchester 
at  the  old  ford  at  Gatley,  the  road  to  which  is  down 
the  Millgate,  Didsbuiy,  and  through  Hadkinson's 
**  f olt."  This  road  was  the  common  highway  into 
Oieshire  within  the  memory  of  men  now  living. 
Tbe  end  of  Millgate  Lane  would  probably  be  nearer 
the  centre  of  Didsbury  village  or  green,  for  there 
was  a  light  of  footpath  past  where  the  Didsbury 
Hotel  now  stands  within  the  memory  of  several  old 
mhabitants.  It  is  probable  the  army  may  have 
crossed  the  river  at  several  places,  for,  excepting  in 
very  wet  weather  or  after  heavy  rain,  the  Mersey  is 
fordable  anywhere  in  this  neighbourhoed.  When  the 
rifle  range  was  established  in  Gatley  Carrs  about  1861 
I  often  went  to  practise  shooting.  As  the  distance 
to  there  from  our  house  across  the  country  and 
throtigh  the  river  is  about  a  mile  but  to  go  by  the 
road  round  Cheadle  or  Northenden  is  three  to  four 
miles,  I  generally  waded  through  the  river  and  have 
crossed  it  at  various  places.  One  evening  I  saw 
some  water  plant  in  one  of  the  ditches  at  Gatley 
Cans  that  seemed  suitable  for  my  aquarium ;  so  I 
gathered  a  handful,  squoze  the  water  out,  and  put 
the  plant  in  my  pocket.  On  arriving  at  home  this 
was  placed  In  a  bowl  of  clean  water  to  expand,  when 
oat  swam  a  Jack-sharp  as  lively  as  could  be. 

Fletcheb  Moss. 
«  *  * 

In  Bay's  Con^pieat  History  of  the  EebeUion  (first 
edition,  Tork,  1749),  a  somewhat  scarce  book  now, 
after  describing  the  taking  of  Manchester  *'by  a 
sergeant,  a  drum,  and  a  woman,"  and  the  arrival 
next  day  of  the  Pretender,  who  took  up  his  quarters 
at  **  Mr.  Dickanson's  in  Market-«treet  Lane,  and  was 
proclaimed  in  form,"  Bay  goes  on  to  inform  us  that 
**  on  the  90th  November  (1745)  an  advanced  guard  of 
the  Bebels  marched,  part  for  Stockport  (by  some 
called  Stopford,  being  a  market  town  on  the  edge  of 
Cheshire,  noted  for  its  silk  mills,  and  a  very  antient 
cfaoich ;  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Mersey, 
over  which  is  a  neat  stone  bridge  which  divides  Lan- 
cashiie  and  Cheshire),  and  the  rest  for  Knotsf ord.  The 
bridge  over  the  river  Mersey  at  Stockport  being  broke 
down  by  the  Liverpool  Blues,  already  taken  notice 
ol,  they  crossed  over  above  where  it  stood."  The 
''Liverpool  Blues"  alluded  to  were  a  body  of  700 
men  raised  in  Liverpool,  and  clothed  and  paid  by 
that  town;  they  were  employed  in  retarding  the 
ptogross  of  the  Bebels  in  the  north  by  breaking  down 
bridges.    They  finally  joined  the  King's  forces,  and 


were  present  at  the  siege  of  Carlisle  (vide  Bay's 
account,  pages  119, 120.) 

In  the  Stockport  Exhibition  Gaseitte,  a  journal  of 
which  only  eighteen  numbers  were  issued,  published 
in  connection  with  the  first  art  exhibition  at  Stock- 
port in  the  year  1840,  in  an  article  under  tbe  title  of 
"  Stockport  as  it  was  and  is,"  there  is  a  full  account 
of  this  visit,  and  as  it  has  a  bearing  upon  Mr. 
Law80n*s  query,  I  will  quote  it:— 

In  the  year  1745 ,  when  tbe  Pretender  penetrated 
with  his  Highlanders  as  far  south  as  Derby,  the  only 
bridge  accross  the  river  Mersey  in  this  neighbourhood 
was  the  one  leading  bom.  Bridge-street  to  Lancashire 
Hill.  There  was  no  bridge  aocross  tbe  stream  between 
Stockport  and  Warrington,  so  that  the  approach  for 
an  army  to  the  south  would  of  necessity  be  by  one  of 
these  towns.  The  bridge  at  Stockport  being  destroyed 
to  prevent  the  march  of  the  rebels,  this  town  escaped 
tbe  presence  of  their  force  in  its  onward  career ;  but 
on  the  retreat  a  body  of  about  1,500  entered  the  town 
one  Sunday,  and  remained  here  till  the  following 
morning.  They  applied  for  billets  at  the  chief  con- 
stable's office,  but  that  officer  having  secreted  him- 
self, they  compelled  his  apprentice  to  billet  the  whole 
party,  which  he  accordingly  did  That  apprentice 
was  the  grandfather  of  our  present  Town  Clerk. 
The  head-quarters  were  at  the  then  (1745)  best 
house  in  tbe  Market  Place,  now  (1840)  occupied 
by  Mr.  Webb  and  Mr.  Overton,  and  there  Lord  Eicho, 
who  commanded  tbe  party  resided  during  his  brief 
sojourn.  On  leaving  the  town  they  crossed  tbe  bridge 
over  the  Goit,  where  the  new  bridge  now  stands ;  and 
making  the  round  of  Portwood,  crossed  the  Tame  to 
Lanca&ire  HiU,  thus  resuming  the  road  to  the  north. 
They  took  with  them  as  hostages  for  the  safety  of 
their  stragglers,  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  out  they  did  aot  commit  any  wanton  depre- 
dation, although  some  of  the  shoeless  rebels  took  the 
«  brogues  **  from  the  feet  of  the  better  shod  spectators, 
and  they  set  their  hostages  at  liberty  at  Manchester. 

This  Gazette,  from  which  I  have  just  quoted,  is 
interesting  from  several  local  matters  it  contained. 
The  late  poet  J.  C.  Prince  was  evidently  a  contributor. 

^7  oy^  3^^  ^0*^  ^^^  o^  ^^0  temperance 
poems  contributed  by  him,  dated  from  Hyde,  one 
April  28,  1840,  and  the  other  May  1840— the  latter 
signed  J.  C.  P.  and  the  other  with  his  name  in  full. 

H.  B.  Bedfbrn. 

Af  OSS  Side. 

*  *  * 

Prince  Charles  Edward  passed  through  Asbton- 
under-Lyne,  via  Audenshaw,  but  whether  on  his 
advance  to  or  retreat  from  Manchester  the  writer  is 
not  aware.  William  Stopford,  of  the  High  Ash 
farm,  Audenshaw,  close  by  the  Bed  Hall,  and  border- 
ing upon  Ashton  Moss,  shot  one  of  the  soldiers  when 
passing  the  farm.    Some  of  the  other  soldiers  then 
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turned  upon  the  house  and  set  fire  to  it,  first  bayonet- 
ing or  piercing  the  beds  with  their  swords.  It  is  not 
known  whether  they  left  the  man  who  was  shot. 
They  did  not  stop  to  see  the  place  burnt  down,  but 
continued  their  march.  W.  Stopford  and  his  family 
made  good  their  escape  on  to  the  adjoining  moss, 
and  returned  in  time,  with  the  assistance  of  friends, 
to  extinguish  the  fire  before  much  damage  had  been 
done  to  the  building.  The  writer  has  been  told  that 
the  upper  part  of  the  staircase  bore  evidence  some 
forty  years  back  of  the  fire.  Various  alterations  have 
since  then  been  made  in  the  farmhouse,  and  those 
traces  may  have  been  obliterated.  The  house  is  now 
used  for  local  offices.  The  writer  recently  met  with 
a  gentleman  residing  near  Denton,  who  told  him 
that  he  had  some  years  possession  of  a  sword  left  on 
the  farm  by  the  passing  soldiers.  It  bore  French 
initials.  D.  H. 

Heaton  Moor. 

OLDHAM    BOAD  ACADEMY  AND    BENJAMIN 

HANDFOBTH. 
(Nob.  8,069  and  3,090.) 

[3,096.]  Mr.  James  Ck)llinge,  in  answer  to  a  letter 
of  mine,  writes  me  as  follows : — 

I  beg  to  inform  you  that  Mr.  J.  R.  Hampson  Is  quite 
correct  in  stating  that  I  never  filled  the  omce  of  super- 
intendent at  those  schools.  It  is  quite  true,  however, 
that  by  invitation  I  did  occasionally  visit  both  the 
Academy  and  the  Sunday-schools — the  master  of  the  one 
and  the  conductors  of  the  other  being  personal  friends 
of  mine.  I  notice  with  much  pleasure  Uiat  you  specify 
the  number  of  both  day  and  Sunday  schools  which  have 
been  more  or  less  connected  with  St.  Paul's  Chu.'ch  (for- 
merlv  of  Turner-street,  and  now  of  Ne  v  Cross,  Oldham 
Road)  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
You  also  mention  a  goodly  number  of  worthy  and 
exemplary  men  who  in  their  generation  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  for  good  in  the  education  of  the 
industrial  classes  in  the  first  manufacturing  emporium 
of  the  world.  But  you  omit  to  mention  two  names  that 
must  ever  bo  conspicuous  in  the  educational  history  of 
Manchester,  viz.,  David  Stott  and  Benjamin  Braidley,  of 
St.  Paul's  No.  4  Schools,  Bennett-street.  You  also  in 
your  interesting  notes  overlook  the  important  fact  that 
Messrs.  Stott  and  Braidlev  along  with  a  host  of  others 
scarcely  less  distinguished  than  themselves  in  the  second 
decade  of  this  century,  established  a  series  of  evening 
classes,  which  really  did  the  work  of  efficient  oay  schools. 
As  you  know,  similar  classes  were  subsequently  adopted 
by  the  managers  of  Church  Sunday  schools  in  general. — 
James  Coixikoe. 

I  never  attended  Bennett^treet  School,  and,  as  the 
memorials  of  that  school  are  in  a  published  volume, 
I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  collate  any  incidents 
relating  thereto,  nor  could  I  discover  any  connection 
Mr.  Handforth  had  there.    I  am  disappointed  none 


of  your  correspondents  have  been  able  to  give  us  any 
history  of  Gun-street  School.        Edwin  Habdon. 

Heaton  Norris. 


QUERIES. 

[3,097.]  Ibeland.— What  is  the  revenue  derived 
by  the  imperial  exchequer  from  Ireland,  and  how 
much  does  its  government  cost  the  nation  ?       Ion. 

[3,098.]  Solomon's  Temple.  —  Can  any  reader 
give  me  any  information  about  this  place?  It  is,  I 
believe,  somewhere  near  Buxton,  Derbyshire. 

H,  J.  M. 

[3,099.]  Bacup.— Mr.  J.  Taylor  Kay  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Palatine  Note-Book^  says  that  Bacup 
is  an  Anglo-Saxon  word  meaning  the  head  of  the 
stream.  Would  he,  or  one  of  your  readers,  be  kind 
enough  to  give  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  supposed  to 
represent  the  first  syllable  in  Bacup,  and  cite  any 
passage  or  any  place-name  in  which  this  word,  if 
there  be  one,  signifies  a  stream ;  and  mention,  too, 
any  passage  or  place-name  in  which  the  A.S.  copp,  a 
a  head  in  the  sense  of  a  prominence,  signifies  the 
head  of  a  river.  H.  C.  M. 

[3,100.]  Gibbet  Lobe.— In  an  old  issue  of  the 
HuU  JRockingham,  a  smartly  conducted  newspaper, 
formerly  published  in  this  town,  it  ia  stated:— In 
May,  1809,  two  malefactors  were  being  hanged  at 
Chester  when  the  ropes  broke,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  inner  strands  had  been  previously  cut.  The  execu- 
tion was  considerably  delayed,  because  no  one  in  the 
city  would  sell  a  rope  for-the  purpose,  and  the  felons 
had  to  wait  whilst  several  small  cords  were  being 
spliced  together.  Is  this  circumstance  mentioned  in 
any  local  historical  work  ?      William  Andbbws. 

Hull. 

[3,101.]  An  Old  Manchestbb  Clocsmakeb.— 
Will  some  of  your  correspondents  tell  me  who  and 
where  an  old  clockmaker  lived  in  Manchester  whose 
name  I  find  on  the  face  of  a  fine  did  clock,  recently 
inherited  from  a  relative  P  The  name  is  James  Sandi* 
ford,  Manchester,  done  in  plain  capital  letters  over 
the  dial,  which  shows  the  moon's  changes.  It  id  a 
handsome  face,  in  brass-work.  The  clock  still  keeps 
perfect  time,  and  is  as  they  say  *'  as  good  as  new," 
though  it  must  be  near  a  century  old.  Any  answer 
will  oblige.  Silbngb  Boslby. 

Watford,  Herts. 

[3,102.]  Composition  and  Fifteens.— In  an  old 
town's  book  for  the  latter  part  of  last  century  I  find 
"  composition"  frequently  mentioned.    It  was  money 
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collected  in  some  way,  and  entered  in  the  parochial 
•ocounts.  I  can  also  remember  hearing  very  old 
peopie  speak  of  **  composition  money  "  as  a  sort  of 
tax.  What  was  it,  and  how  was  it  levied  ?  Also  the 
tenn  ''fifteens"  occurs  frequently.  The  highway 
ntes,  and  other  local  rates,  were  in  some  way  based 
upon  these  "fifteens"  as  asort  of  assessment.  I  am 
aware  tiiat  there  was  a  Goyenunent  tax  laid  upon 
**  fifteens,"  but  how  were  these  fifteens  worked, 
especially  in  }ocal  taxation.    Information  will  oblige. 

W.N. 

[S,10a]  Thb  Dowks  Family,  Shbopbhibe.— A 
correspondent  writes  me  from  New  York  as  follows : 
"  I  desire  to  know  if  you  can  give  me  any  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  families  or  whereabouts  of 
Edward  or  Arnold  Downs.  My  father,  Walter  Downs, 
enllBted  in  the  British  service,  and,  deserting,  came 
to  this  country  about  seventy  years  ago,  or  more.  He 
told  his  children  that  they  had  relations  in  Shrop- 
shire, but  in  which  village  they  may  live  I  have  no 
Idea  Is  there  any  way  to  find  out  it  any  are  about 
your  cily  who  may  know  of  my  father  or  his 
family?"  Will  Notes  and  Queries  be  able  to  shed 
any  light  on  this  man's  father  or  his  friends  in 
Shropshire  ?  Albbbt  D.  Shaw. 

U.8.  Consulate,  Manchevtor. 


THE  OHETHAM  SOCIETY. 

TO  THE   BDITOB. 

flfr, — ^Yoa  permitted  me  a  few  weeks  ago  to  call  atten- 
tloD  to  the  positioa  of  theChetham  Society,  and  judging 
Cram  the  zeoort  of  the  amiual  meeting  it  would  appear 
that  my  letter  in  what  Mr.  H.  H.  Howorth  calls  **  the 
paper"  (I  hope  he  put  an  emphasis  on  ^  the  "),  has  had 
the  effect  of  bringing  forth  some  explanation,  though  I 
veotore  .to  think  not  a  satisfactoxy  one.  I  write  in 
sorrow,  and  not  at  all  in  anger,  and  In  the  interests  of 
the  society  far  more  than  of  my  own,  which  are  only 
those  of  an  individual  member.  Despite  Mr.  Crossley's 
aoeodote  about  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  edition  of  Shakspere, 
wfajcli  he  brought  forward  in  order  to  show  that  the 
eooncil  of  the  Chetham  Society  had  at  least  one  prece- 
dent (a  century  old)  in  their  favour,  I  apprehend  that  if 
an  ordinary  publisher  had  acted  towards  his  subscribers 
as  the  Chetham  council  have  done,  the  censure  expressed 
would  have  been  emphatio  and  universaL  On  what 
gcoond  can  a  society  daim  to  be  judged  by  a  different 
code? 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  simple.  The  society  is  now 
three  yean  in  atrear.   The  annual  report  made  a  parade 


of  having  issued  one  volume  during  the  past  year,  but 
it  did  not  state,  what  is  the  fkct,  that  that  book  was  due 
as  long  ago  as  1880,  and  was  itself  a  belated  volume. 
Then  the  report  went  on  to  ^ve  reasons  why  the  three 
volumes  for  1881  and  the  three  for  1882  have  not  yet 
been  published.  The  first  book  mentioned  was  Mr. 
Coraer's  CoUeetanea  Anglo-PoetieOf  part  zi,  which  is  said 
to  be  printed  up  to  page  140,  and  is  delayed  for  the 
preparation  of  an  index  to  the  entire  work.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  an  excellent  and  per- 
fectly satisfactory  index  to  this  work  (which  is  iJl  in 
type)  could  have  been  prepared  by  a  competent  index 
maker  in  a  fortnight.  It  would  have  been  a  far  wiser 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  council  to  have  paid  £10  for  the 
execution  of  such  an  index  by  other  than  a  **  volunteer," 
than  to  have  kept  the  type  of  their  printer  locked  up  for 
a  period  so  long  that  they  have  to  spend  £100  in  buying 
him  new  founts^a  circumstance  which  is,  I  believe, 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  societies  of  this  kind.  A 
more  signal  instance  of  a  want  of  ordinary  business 
capacity  and  energy  could  not  be  adduced.  Take  another 
of  ^the  delayed  publications — the  Diary  of  John  Worth- 
inffton,  vol  ii,  part  ii.,  completing  the  work.  Will  it  be 
credited  by  anybody  outside  of  the  Chetham  Society 
that  the  first  part  of  this  work  was  issued  so  long 
ago  as  1856  ?  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  report  to  say 
that  the  editor's  *<  engagements  during  the  past  year 
have  prevented  him  from  completing  the  copy  for  the 
press,"  but  what  about  the  twenty-seven  years  pre- 
viously ?  Dr.  Johnson's  illustrious  example  will  hardly 
suffice  to  palliate  a  delay  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  I  will  not  follow  Mr.  Howorth  into  his  plea 
for  forbearance  on  account  of  the  **  rejuvenescence  **  of 
the  society  further  than  to  say  that  the  rejuvenescent 
period  has  not  started  well,  for  not  one  of  the  books  that 
should  have  appeared  during  its  first  year  (ending  last 
month)  has  yet  been  issued,  and  all  we  are  told  in  the 
report  is  that  they  **  have  been  put  in  hand."  The  Rev. 
Canon  Tonga  might  well  say  there  is  a  growing  feeling 
that  the  Chetham  Society  is  not  what  it  used  to  be. 

An  Old  Mbmbeh. 


Thb  Bbcijnb  in  thb  Dbath-batb. — ^In  a  paper 
read  before  the  London  SUtistical  Society  last  week, 
Mr.  N.  A.  Humphreys  showed  that  at  the  end  of  1880  a 
considerable  decline  had  taken  place  in  the  death-rate  in 
England  as  compared  with  the  period  1838-54.  The 
effect  of  this  decline  is  to  raise  the  mean  duration  of  life 
amonff  males  from  40  to  42  years,  and  among  females 
from  ^2  to  45  years.  By  far  the  largest  proportion  of 
the  increased  duration  of  life  in  England  is  lived  at 
useful  sees,  and  not  at  the  dependent  ages  of  either 
childhood  or  old  age,  representing  a  remarkable  increase 
of  the  productive  capability  of  humau  ^^^nce  i^ 
England, 
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"bemovb"  in  shaxspebb. 

[3,104.]     Readers   acquainted  with  Shakspeie's 

English  will  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  the  verb 

**  remove"  ia  not  a  merely  grim  euphemism  of  modem 

date.    We  find  it  used  in  Othello  in  exactly  the  same 

sense  as  that  which  recent  events  in  Ireland  have 

familiarized  us  with.  In  act  iv.,  scene  2,  we  have  the 

following  dialogue  :— 

Iaoo. — Unless  his  [Othello's^  abode  be  lingered  here 
by  some  accident:  wherem  none  can  be  so  deter- 
minate as  the  removing  of  Gassio  ? 

BoDEBiGO. — How  do  you  mean,  removing  him  P 

Iaoo. — Why,  b^  making  him  uncapable  of  Othello's 
place — knocking  out  his  brains. 

RODEBiGO. — And  that  you  would  have  me  do  ? 

Iaoo. — ^Ay,  if  you  dare  do  yourself  a  profit  and  a  right. 

A.  B. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

AN  OLD  MANCHBSTBB  CLOCKMAKEB. 
(Query  No.  3,101,  April  14.) 

[3,105.]  James  Sandiford  was  married  at  the  Col- 
legiate Church,  now  Cathedral,  1762,  August  4^  to  Ann 
Tongue,  of  Manchester,  by  licence ;  and  he  was  pro- 
bably the  same  James  Sandiford  who  was  buried 
at  the  same  place  April  12, 1775,  aged  fifty,  and 
married.  J.  Owen. 

GBIFFITH  JAMES  CHEESE. 
(Nob.  3,067»  3»070,  and  3,082.) 

[3,106.]  Referring  to  the  late  notes  about  the  some- 
time organist  of  the  Cathedral,  it  may  interest  you  to 
know  that  I  am  in  possession  of  the  portrait  of  his 
daughter.  Miss  Cheese,  which  represents  her  to  be 
about  seventeen  years  old,  of  pleasing  features,  dark 
brown  hair  and  eyes,  and  dressed  in  a  low  white  dress 
with  the  high  waist  in  vogue  about  sixty  years  ago. 
The  portrait  is  fairly  well  painted,  about  thirty-three 
by  thirty-three  inches,  and  was  purchased  by  my 
grandfather  some  sixty  years  since.  F.  W.  B. 

Whalley  Bange. 

AN  EASTEB-DAY  PBOVEBB. 
(No.  3,076,  Maroh  31.) 

[3,107.]    Mr.  James  F.  Robinson  says  that  till  a 

lady  repeated  it  to  him  recently  he  never  beard  the 

Easter  proverb : — 

When  rain  falls  on  Easter  Day 
We  get  no  grass,  and  little  hay. 

To  me  it  has  been  familiar  for  years,  but  where  1 


jpicked  it  up  I  cannot  say,  as  for  years  I  was  a  great 
roamer  through  various  counties  in  England.  I  have 
inquired  of  several  parties  in  this  district,  and  find 
that  the  proverb  is  known  in  this  county  (Warwick- 
shire). I  have  also  been  informed  by  some  who  are 
well  acquainted  with  Oxfordshire  as  well  as  Warwick- 
shire that  the  proverb  also  runs  thus : — 
When  rain  falls  on  Easter  Day 
We  get  plenty  of  grass,  but  litUe  good  hay. 

With  regard  to  meteorological  proverbs  anent  our 
moveable  festivals,  they  often  appear  very  contra- 
dictory, owing  to  the  difference  of  time  when  the 
festivals  are  celebrated.  Moreover,  a  proverb  which 
will  prove  pretty  correct  in  one  latitude  may  be  quite 
the  reverse  in  another  latitude.  For  instance,  the 
weather  of  an  early  Easter  in  the  Hebrides  is  quite  a 
different  climate  to  that  in  Devonshire  at  the  same 
period.  I  apprehend  this  simple  fact  causes  many 
apparent  discrepancies  in  our  weather  proverbs. 

H.  R.  FOBBBST. 
Birmingham. 

MODES  OF  ASCENT. 
(Query  No.  3,082,  April  7.) 

[3,108.]  Perhaps  not  many  would  caie  to  reflect 
upon  so  apparently  trivial  a  question  as  this  is,  inti- 
mately as  it  is  related  to  the  art  of  climbing  moun- 
tains with  a  minimum  of  fatigue. 

In  climbing  an  elevation,  whether  by  a  flight  of 
steps,  each  step  being  fixed  horizontally,  or  by  a 
regularly  inclined  plane,  there  is  a  certain  expenditure 
of  force,  compounded  of  that  required  to  move  the 
body  along  a  horizontal  plane  equal  in  length  to  the 
base  of  the  angle  of  elevation,  and  the  force  required 
to  raise  the  weight  of  the  body  vertically  the  height 
of  the  elevation.  That  there  is  less  fatigue  in  ascend- 
ing by  steps  than  by  walking  up  a  plane  anyone  may 
satisfy  himself  by  experiment ;  and  if  he  will  care- 
fully consider  the  difference  between  the  two  methods 
of  locomotion,  he  will  soon  see  why  it  is  so.  In 
walking  upon  level  groimd  we  naturally  and  almost 
necessarily  place  the  heel  of  the  foot  down  first,  and 
in  moving  forward  spring  from  the  toes.  In  ascend- 
ing by  steps  we  do  precisely  the  same,  exerting  only 
just  so  much  additional  force  as  vrill  lift  the  body  the 
height  of  the  step.  In  walking  up  an  inclined 
plane  we  first  place  our  toes  upon  the  ground,  and 
immediately  afterwards  the  heel  upon  a  lower  level, 
thus  inducing  irregular  and  strained  flexure  of  the 
muscles  of  the  foot.  To  sustain  this  increased  angular 
flexure,  additional  force  is  required.    An  idea  of  this 
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extra  force  and  consequent  pain  of  it  may  be  obtained 
1^  standing  at  ease,  and  then  for  a  short  time  upon 
the  sole  of  one  foot  and  the  heel  of  the  other,  with 
the  sole  tamed  upwards,  as  happens  to  it  when  walk- 
ing up  a  hilL  Another  way  of  apprehending  what 
takes  place  is  by  supposing  oneself  walking  ux)on  a 
horizontal  plane  with  each  step  inclined  backwards 
in  the  floor ;  or,  again,  by  trying  to  walk  upon  the 
toes,  which  is  somewhat  analogous  to  walking  down 
a  hilly  not  nearly  so  easy  as  walking  on  a  level. 

It  now  seems  clear  why,  with  less  fatigue,  we  can 
climb  a  hiU  spirally,  although  the  distance  gone  over 
be  longer,  than  by  ascending  in  a  straight  line. 
Qnadrupeds  invariably  do  that,  and  it  is  always  well 
to  follow  their  paths  where  such  exist. 

MOBGAN  BbEBBLBY. 

THB  BBBBUB  OF  '45  AT  STOCKPOBT. 
OSoB.  3,065  and  3,005.) 

[3,109.]  The  route  of  a  portion  of  the  rebels  would 
be  somewhere  near  Gatley,for  my  father  told  me  that 
the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  drove  their  cattle 
for  safety  into  a  fteld  on  his  farm— bis  grandfather's 
then — called  the  Mere-hey  Pitstead.  It  is  a  small 
hollow  field,  approached  by  rising  ground  on  either 
aide,  and  from  its  secluded  situation  well  suited  for 
the  purpose.  Gbitley  ford  was  used  as  a  highway  in 
my  own  recollection.  B.  H.  Alcock. 

IHdsbary. 

*  «  * 

At  Chorlton-cnm-Hardy  there  is  a  footpath  between 
two  fields,  which  is  known  to  old  inhabitants  as 
**  Scotchells  "  or  "  Scotchills,''  and  there  is  a  tradition 
that  the  rebel  army  of  '45,  on  retiring  from  Man- 
cheeter,  went  by  this  foot-path.  I  have  often  thought 
that,  as  Mr.  Flbtcheb  Moss  says,  it  is  probable  the 
army  crossed  the  river  at  several  places,  and  that  a 
small  detachment  may  have  crossed  it  at  this  village. 
I  know  not  whether  the  feny-boat  then  existed, 
known  for  so  many  years  as  "  Jackson's  Boat,"  but 
now  changed  to  **  Jackson's  Bridge."    I  shall  be  glad 

of  further  information  on  the  point.  J.  T.  S. 

•  »  » 

On  the  sloping  side  of  a  hill  that  looks  down  on 
the  Etherow,  and  not  far  from  the  high  road  from 
Marple  to  Charles  worth,  is  an  andent-looking  farm- 
bouse,  known  locally  as  '*  Amycroft ;"  real  name,  I 
suppose,  either  Emecroft  or  Thomeycroft.  Accord- 
ing to  local  tradition,  when  the  Pretender  retreated 
from  Derby  a  portion  of  his  troops  passed  by  this 
famiy  and  one  of  their  number,  who  was  either 


wounded  or  too  ill  to  proceed,  was  left  in  the  bam. 
The  occupants  were  afraid  to  give  any  assistance  to 
the  rebels,  whom  they  scarcely  looked  on  as  human 
beings,  but  after  dark  some  of  the  females  stole  out 
to  the  bam  with  some  warm  milk.  The  poor  High- 
lander was  nearly  sped.  He  died  before  morning, 
and  a  grave  was  hastily  dug  for  him  by  the  side  of 
an  old  road  or  "  keaw-lone  "  (cow-lane),  where  he  was 
deposited  without  burial  service  or  other  ceremony. 
The  old  road  is  still  caUed  '<  Th'  Scot's  Lone."  It  is 
also  said  that  his  claymore  was  kept  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  eventually  utilized  as  a  tumipK^utter ! 
Another  tradition  says  that  when  news  came  of  the 
approach  of  the  rebels,  the  then  owner  of  Mellor 
Hall  buried  a  quantity  of  silver  plate  in  the  earth 
near  a  small  grove  of  trees  called  *'  Three  Lows.''  On 
going  to  disinter  it,  however,  he  was  nuule  painfully 
aware  that  there  were  other  mauraders  besides  the 
Scots.  The  plate  had  disappeared  and  was  never 
recovered.  E.  H.  S. 

Miles  Platting. 

Thk  Books  of  thb  Wobld  :  Stabtijng  Figubbs. 
Mr.  Justin  Winsor,  the  librarian  of  Harvard  University, 
in  a  recent  lecture  on  the  Functions  of  a  Library  in 
a  Community  of  Scholars,  said: — ^''The  ten  million 
volumes  constituting  first  and  last  the  world's  stock  of 
books  since  the  invention  of  printing,  with  an  average 
edition  of  three  hundred  (which  I  think  is  low),  will 
give  an  aggregate  of  three  thousand  million  volumes 
put  upon  the  world  within  the  last  four  centuries.  I 
doubt  if  of  these  three  thousand  million  there  are  to- 
day in  the  United  States  fifteen  millions  of  volumes 
outside  of  private  houses  and  the  book-shops,  or  say  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  grand  total." 

Thb  Romans  in  Bbitain  :  Discoveby  of  Coins. 
An  important  discovery  of  Roman  coins  has  just  been 
made  on  the  estate  of  the  Barl  of  Darnley,  at  Cobham 
Hall,  near  Rochester,  where,  in  digging  up  the  roots  of  a 
tree  a  short  distance  from  the  hail,  we  workmen  came 
upon  a  large  oarthenware  jar,  which  was  found  to  con- 
tain a  quantity  of  Roman  coins  in  bronze.  The  coins, 
which  number  between  800  and  900,  mostly  bear  Uie 
date  of  the  fourth  century,  or  about  100  vears  before  the 
Romans  left  Britain,  and  are  chiefiy  of  the  rei^s  of  the 
Emperors  Gonstantine,  Constans,  and  Constantius.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  many  of  the  coinfi  bear  the 
'*  labarum,"  which  was  the  first  emblem  of  Christianity 
adopted  by  the  Emperors.  The  spot  where  the  coius 
wore  discovered  was  near  to  the  old  Roman  Watling- 
street,  which  ran  through  Cobham  wood  towards  London 
and  the  interior  of  the  island.  An  immense  number  of 
Roman  coins  have  from  time  to  time  been  discovered  in 
the  neiffhbourhood  of  Rochester,  where  the  Romans  had 
a  fortified  station,  on  the  site  of  which  Rochester  Castle 
now  stands. 
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NOTES. 

1CANCHB8TEB  BTBEBT  LOBE :    II.  KABUL  AND- 

8TBEBT. 

[3,110.]  The  name  of  Marsland  (otherwise  Mars, 
land's)  street,  off  Lower  CambridgeHStreet,  Chorlton- 
on-Medlock,  was  derived  from  that  of  a  family, 
members  of  which  were  once  owners  of  parts  of  the 
Chorlton  Hall  estate  (Chorlton  Bow).  In  a  deed 
dated  in  1792,  to  which  are  parties  (inter  alios) 
Samuel  Marsland,  of  Heaton  Norris,  merchant,  and 
Peter  Marsland,  of  Stockport,  merchant,  it  is  recited 
that  the  two  Marslands,  together  with  William  Cooper 
and  Gfeorge  Duckworth,  had  contracted  to  purchase 
from  Roger  Aytoun  ("  Spanking  Roger,"  well  known 
as  once  owner  of  Chorlton  Hall,  and  as  having  a  sur- 
name perpetuated  in  our  "Aytoun-street**),  tor  the 
sum  of  £42,914,  the  whole  of  the  Chorlton  Hall 
estate,  including  the  Hall,  then  in  the  occupation  of 
John  Markland,  Esquire,  previously  in  that  of  Samuel 
Clowes,  Esquire.  Shortly  after  their  purchase,  Messrs. 
Cooper,  Marslands,  and  Duckworth  laid  out  a  great 
part  of  the  estate  *'  into  convenient  plots  for  building 
upon,  and  into  streets,  roads,  and  ways  to  communi- 
cate therewith,  and  afterwards  sold  certain  parts 
thereof  not  only  for  money  but  in  consideration  of 
certain  clear  yearly  chief  rents  reserved  to  them 
therefrom."  Samuel  Marsland  died  on  the  15th 
November,  1808,  his  will  being  dated  the  26th  day  of 
the  preceding  month.  After  Samuel  Marsland's  de- 
cease, his  three  surviving  co-purchasers  effected  a 
partition  of  the  estate  by  a  deed  in  which  a  '*  John 
Marsland,  of  Chorlton  Row,  merchant,"  figures  as 
Mr.  Peter  Marsland's  dower-trustee.  The  printed 
abstract  of  title  (dated  early  in  the  present  century), 
from  which  I  have  derived  the  foregoing  information, 
describes  Mr.  Peter  Marsland  as  *'of  Wood  Bank, 
within  Bredbury,  in  the  parish  of  Stockport,  in  the 
county  of  Chester,  Esquire," 

I  find  it  stated  in  the  Pictorial  History  of  the 
County  of  Lancaster  (1844)  that  in  the  year  1644  the 
Chorlton  Hall  Estate  was  sold  for  £300 ;  the  state- 
ment being  made  to  enforce  the  fact  of  Manchester's 
wonderful  growth  since  mid-Stuart  times. 

C.  T.  TallbnivBatbjuan. 
£4,  Brown-ttreet. 


THE  GBOMWBLLIAX  SETTLEMENT  IN  IBELAND. 

[3,111.]  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  in  his  OuJams  of 
Irish  History,  just  published^  writes  of  the  Crom- 
wellian  settlement  of  Ireland  thus : — 

The  rest  of  Ireland,  except  Gonnaoght,  was  apportioned 
to  satisfy  the  arrears  of  officers  and  soldiers.  To  keep 
the  new  settlers  free  from  all  Irish  infliienofts,  Con- 
naught  was  appointed  as  a  reservation  for  the  Irish, 
and  all  English  holding  lands  in  Connaught  wen 
allowed  to  exchange  them  for  estates  of  equal  value 
in  other  parts  of  Ireland.  The  Irish  were  then  driven 
and  cooped  into  Connau^ht  They  were  not  allowed  to 
appear  within  two  miles  of  tbe  river  or  four  miles  of 
the  sea,  and  a  rigorous  passport  system  was  estab* 
lished,  to  evade  which  was  death  without  form  of 
trial.  .  .  The  plantation  of  the  unhappy  Irish  in 
Connaught  was  slowly  and  sternly  accomplished.  .  . 
But  the  unhappy  wretches  who  got  to  Connaught 
were  not  at  the  end  of  their  misery.  •  .  The  trans- 
planted, rich  and  poor,  were  wretchedly  lodged  in 
smoky  cabins  or  under  the  open  air,  and  lay  down  and 
measured  out  their  graves  in  common  confusion  and 
misery,  peer  with  peasant^  starved  to  death. 

Is  this  a  true  description  of  what  happened  ?  Ireland 
has  suffered  bitter  evils,  noiany  of  them  due  to  her 
own  uncontrolled  passions  and  vindictive  ferocity, 
others  to  the  rapacity,  bigotry,  and  ignorance  of 
Englishmen.  It  serves  no  purpose  to  exaggerate  or 
misrepresent  the  facts  of  history,  for  whatever  people 
they  tell  favourably  or  unfavourably.  The  suffer- 
ings of  the  aristocracy  in  the  Cromwellian  settlement 
were  the  closing  chapters  to  the  fearful  years  which 
followed  from  the  rising  in  1641,  when  thousands  of 
English  (men,  women,  and  children)  were  outraged 
and  brutally  massacred,  shot  in  water  like  ducks, 
hacked  to  pieces,  and  buried  alive.  The  rising  itself 
was  the  outcome  of  the  crafty  tyranny  of  Wentworth, 
the  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  but  the  conditions  which 
he  manipulated  had  themselves  grown  out  of  pre- 
vious evils.  Englishmen  of  to-day  have  no  pleasure 
in  hiding  the  faults  of  their  ancestors,  nor  do  they, 
like  Irishmen,  linger  over  the  memory  of  their  past 
wrongs  and  grievances  till  they  are  an  insurmount^ 
able  barrier  to  hearty  goodwill  between  the  peoples 
of  this  generation.  All  that  Englishmen  claim  is, 
that  the  facts  of  history  shall  be  fairly  presented. 
Now,  Mr.  McCarthy's  statement  is  so  much  at  variance 
with  tbe  story  told  by  Carlyle,  that  I  write  in  the 
hope  that  some  of  your  readers  will  be  able  to 
enlighten  me  as  to  which  account  is  correct 

Mr.  Carlyle  is  discussing  the  wild  stoxy,  started  in 
Clarendon's  History,thtLt  the  Parliament  had  intended 
to  "  exterminate  "*  the  Irish  population,  but  finding 
this  would  not  do,  had  packed  them  into  the  pro* 
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Tinoe  of  Gonnaught,  '*  there  to  live  upon  the  moor- 
landa,*  and  by  this  "  had  pacified  the  sister  island'' 
(England).    He  says  :— 

Ibe  real  procedure  of  the  Puritan  Commonwealth 
towards  Ireland  is  not  a  matter  of  conjecture,  or  of 
report  by  Lord  Clarendon ;  the  documentuy  basis  and 
adieme  of  it  still  stands  in  black  and  white*  and  can 
be  read  by  all  persons.  In  this  document  the  reader 
will  find, set  fotth  in  authentic  business  form,  a  scheme 
of  settlement^  somewhat  different  from  that  of  ezter- 
minstloD.  .  .  First,  it  appears  by  this  document, 
"  all  husbandmen,  ploughmen,  labourers,  artificers,  and 
others  of  the  meaner  sort"  of  the  Irish  nation,  are  to 
bo       not  exterminated;  no,  but  rendered  exempt 


from  punishment  and  question  as  to  these  eight  years 
of  blood  and  misery  now  ended ;  which  is  a  Terv  con- 
•  aiderable  exception  from  the  Clarendon  scheme  f 

The  rebellions  landlords,  aristocracy,  and  ringleaders 
were  to  be  dealt  with,  after  due  trial,  in  such  a  manner 
**  that  punishment  and  guilt  may  in  some  measure 
oomspond."  All "  proved  to  have  been  concerned  in 
the  maasacre  of  Forty-one  "  were  to  be  punished  with 
death  or  banishment  and  confiscation.  Those  who 
had  been  concerned  in  the  rebellion,  but  not  in  the 
massacre,  "were  declared  to  have  forfeited  their 
eatatea,  bat  lands  to  the  value  of  one-third  of  the 
same,  as  a  modicum  to  live  upon,  shall  be  assigned 
tbem  where  the  Parliament  thinks  safest — in  the 
moorlands  of  Gonnaught,  as  it  turned  out"  Others, 
**  who  were  opea  Papists,  and  have  not  manifested 
their  good  affection  to  the  Parliament,"  were  "to 
f(»f eit  one-third  of  their  estates,  and  continue  quiet 
at  their  peril.*  This  document  was  carried  out  as 
nearly  as  any  document  could  be  carried  out  in  those 
times.  I  have  quoted  more  fully  than  your  space 
may  warrant,  but  to  have  been  briber  might  possibly 
have  given  one  or  the  other  narrative  an  unfair 
twist 

Each  narrative  produces  a  very  different  impression. 
Mr.  McCarthy  thrills  us  with  the  awful  picture  of  the 
whole  Irish  race  in  the  country  being  driven  into  and 
packed  in  Gonnaught  Garlyle's  account  briefly  teUs 
OS  that  the  people  —  "husbandmen,  ploughmen, 
labomen,  artifloers,  and  others  of  the  meaner  sort"— 
woe  not  to  be  touched,  but  to  remain  quiet  where 
they  were.  Indeed,  if  this  were  not  what  actually 
happened,  it  is  dijfficult  to  understand  how  it  came 
about,  as  Mr.  McCarthy  says,  that  "  forty  years  later 
many  of  the  children  of  Cromwell's  troopers  could 
not  qpeak  a  word  of  English." 

It  would  seem  that  Mr.  McCarthy's  account  is  an 
exaggeiatiQn,  and  the  events  he  records  answers  it. 
Pediape  some  of  your  historical  students  may  help 


me  to  a  correct  understanding  of  what  was  the  exact 
nature,  in  word  and  in  fact,  of  the  Gromwellian 
settlement  X. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWEES. 

IH£  BBBBLS  OF  '46  AT  STOCKFOBT. 
CNoB.  3,085»  3,095,  and  3,109.) 

[3,112.]  As  further  testimony  to  the  information 
already  given  about  the  passage  of  the  Scotch  army 
into  Cheshire,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  mention 
another  fact  That  portion  of  the  army  passing 
through  Didsbury,  by  way  of  the  old  Milngate  ford, 
had  a  skirmish  with  the  enraged  inhabitants  on  the 
ground  since  called  Scotscroft,  also  Kingston,  which 
is  now  pretty  well  covered  with  houses,  but  was 
then,  of  course,  open  space,  and  adjoining  Milngate 
Lana  Also  the  rising  ground  or  "  brow  "  of  Stenner 
Lane,  below  the  Parish  Church,  was  called  Duke's 
Hill  until  very  recently,  when  the  road  surveyors  or 
Local  Board  dubbed  it  Spring  Hill,  and  was  always  said 
to  have  been  so  called  since  the  time  we  are  alluding 
to,  when  a  duel  (or  more  likely  a  free  fight)  took 
place  there,  in  which  some  Duke  was  slain.  In  the 
Church  register  for  December  10, 1746,  there  occurs 
the  entry  of  burial  of  "  a  poor  man  killed  at  Heaton 
by  the  rebels,"  and  in  another  place  for  the  same 
month  there  is  an  entiy  of  four  shillings  paid  to  the 
ringers  "when  news  was  brought  of  ye  conquest 
over  ye  rebels."  I  have  always  understood  that  poor 
Mr.  Jemmy  Dawson,  who  was  hanged  by  the  Scotch 
in  Manchester  (and  the  hero  of  Shenston's  poem)  was 
betrothed  to  one  of  the  Miss  Broomes,  of  Didsbury, 
of  Broome  House,  which  still  stands  near  to  the  new 
chapel.  I  could  give  yet  more  information  concern- 
ing the  fact  of  the  army  crossing  the  Mersey  by  way 
of  the  Didsbury-Gatley  ford,  but  hear  that  another 
correspondent  is  intending  to  do  so.  M. 

AN  OLD  MANCHESTBB  CLOCXICAICBB. 

(Rob,  3,101  and  3,105.) 

[3,113.]  I  do  not  see  that  the  reply  to  my  inquiry 
as  to  an  old  Manchester  clockmaker  has  any  bearing 
on  the  subject.  I  was  bom  in  Manchester,  as  was 
also  my  great  grandfather,  to  whom  the  clock 
belonged.  I  should  like  to  know  in  what  street 
James  Sandiford  lived,  and  if  he  was  a  maker  of 
note.  The  dock  is  very  handsome  and  keeps  such 
good  time  that  the  maker  must  have  been  well  up  to 
his  business.  I  fancy  the  shop  must  have  been  one 
of  those  old  half-timber  houses  in  Smithy  Door. 
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Of  course  James  Sandiford  may  have  been  married 
and  buried  at  the  Cathedral  in  1775,  but  the  register 
would  most  likely  have  stated  his  trade. 

SiLBNCE  BOSI.BT. 
Watford,  Herts. 

GUNH8TBBBT  SCHOOL. 
(Bos.  8,069,  8,090,  and  8,096.) 

[3,114.]  Mr.  Alderman  Lamb  has  kindly  sent  me 
a  letter  on  the  subject  of  my  notes  relative  to  Oldham 
Road  Academy  and  the  late  Benjamin  Handforth, 
from  which  I  extract  the  following  respecting  Gun- 
street  School  :— 

GuQ-street  School  was  either  given  or  lent  to  St. 
Paul's  by  a  Mr.  Newton,  and  was  called  No.  1  School ; 
but  I  cannot  sav  at  what  date.  How  it  ceased  to  be 
used  by  St.  Paul's  scholars  I  cannot  tell.  I  think  the 
room  was  no  longer  needed,  and  there  was  no  one  to  look 
after  and  keep  it  in  repair.  Since  then  the  room  has 
been  used  for  meetings  and  various  purposes,  and  I 
unaerstand  that  the  person  who  now  holds  it  has  really 
no  claim  to  its  ownership  except  the  possession,  which 
is  said  to  be  nine  points  of  the  law. 

Edwin  Habdon. 

Heaton  Norris. 

#  #  # 

Mr.  Alderman  Habdon,  in  his  last  note,  expresses 
surprise  that  no  correspondent  has  been  able  to  give 
the  history  of  Gun-street  School.  At  the  end  of  the 
Bennett-street  Memorials  (a  book  the  value  of  which 
is  greatly  diminished  by  the  want  of  an  index),  there 
is  the  following  brief  notice  of  the  school  and  its 
founder : — 

Did  any  of  our  readers  ever  see  a  queer  little  Sunday- 
school  in  Gun-street,  one  of  the  purlieus  of  Ancoats  ? 
If  not,  let  them  hunt  it  out  and  gaze  with  admiration 
on  its  humble  walls.  Over  the  door  they  will  see  an 
oval  stone  tablet  bearing  this  inscription :  "  The  gift 
of  Simeon  Newton,  for  the  use  of  Sunday  Schools. 
Nov.  1^  1788."  And  who  was  Simeon  Newton? 
Answer :  We  cannot  tell.  Touching  him  the  voice  of 
Fame  is  silent ;  but  we  have  in  our  mind  a  dim  fancy 
(for  the  truth  of  which,  however,  we  will  not  vouch) 
that  the  said  Simeon  Newton  was,  like  Newton  of 
Olney,  once  a  sailor,  and  made  a  pious  vow  in  a  storm 
that,  coming  safe  to  land,  he  would  build  a  Sunday- 
school  for  the  edification  of  the  ignorant. 

The  notice  goes  on  to  refer  to  Thomas  Stott,  the 
head-master  of  the  school  about  1820,  and  to  his  son, 
David  Stott,  the  founder  of  Bennett-street  Sunday 
SchooL  It  should  not  be  difficult,  one  would  think, 
even  yet  to  discover  some  facts  elucidatory  of  the 
earlier  history  of  the  humble  Uttle  institution  which 
was  founded  some  ninety-five  years  ago,  and  which 
was  in  its  way  the  mainspring  and  origin  of  much 
greater  things.  Ion. 


QUERIES. 

[3,115.]  Thb  Mayob  op  Altbincham.  —  When 
and  how  was  the  Mayor  of  Altrincham  created ;  and 
what,  if  any,  are  his  functions?  Enquibbb. 

[3,116.]  "Thb  Devil  Looking  ovbb  Lincoln." 
In  Scott's  KenUworth  I  came  across  tiie  following 
passage : — "  Here  be  a  set  of  good  fellows  willing  to 
be  meny ;  do  not  scowl  on  them  like  the  devil  look- 
ing over  Lincoln."  Can  any  of  your  readers  throw 
any  light  on  the  latter  sentence  ?  J.  K.  D. 


A  CHAPTER  OF  LANCASHIRE  FAMILY  . 

HISTORY. 

THE  STANDISHES  OF  DUXBUBY  AND  MILES 

STANDISH. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  1871,  the  Standish  Memorial 
Association  consecrated  ground  for  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Captain  Miles  Standish,  on  the  hill 
named  from  himself,  ^  Captain's  HilV  Duzbuiy, 
Massachusetts. 

Captain  Miles  Standish  vras  bom  at  Duxbury,  near 
Chorley,  in  1584.  The  old  Duxbury  house  was  far 
more  ancient  than  the  modem  hall  of  that  name,  and 
has  no  vestige  of  its  site  remaining;  but  is  believed 
to  have  been  situated  near  to  the  Mill  of  Duxbuiy,  a 
stmcture  rebuilt  as  time  progressed,  yet  still  occu- 
pying the  same  position  on  the  bank  of  the  Yarrow 
as  it  did  in  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  Standish 
family  on  the  property.  Near  to  this  Mill  of  long- 
established  memory  ran  the  portion  of  the  oldest- 
formed  Lancashire  road  between  Wigan  and  Preston; 
and  the  millers  of  former  days  have  witnessed  some 
memorable  passages  of  troops  along  the  mde,  ill-kept 
coimtry  way.  By  this  place  passed  Lord  Molineux, 
in  1643,  when  summoned  by  the  King  to  repair 
to  Oxford,  to  the  grievous  disappointment  of 
James,  Earl  of  Derby ;  and  on  this  old  road, 
once  a  county  thoroughfare,  now  but  a  way  to 
the  Mill,  on  private  property,  Prince  Rupert  passed 
at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  on  his  march  to  York. 
After  the  battle  of  Ribblesdale,  or  Walton-le-Dale,  in 
1648,  Cromwell  with  his  forces  occupied  the  country 
from  Preston  to  Chorley,  he  himself  sleeping  at 
Astley  Hall,  next  day  passing  on  southwards  to 
Wigan  with  the  bulk  of  his  forces,  a  portion  being 
despatched  across  the  moors  to  Buiy  for  the  attack 
and  demolition  of  the  Castle,  once  the  stronghold  of 
Adam  de  Burgh.    By  this  route,  in  1715,  General 
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Carpenter  advanced  from  Wairington  to  Preston,  to 
meet  the  Scottish  insurgents  in  the  cause  of  the 
Pretender. 

The  earliest  named  ancestors  of  the  Standishes  are 
TharstoQ  de  Standish  and  Balpll  Standish,  whose 
family  was  divided,  being  afterwards  designated  as 
the ''Standishes  of  Standish,**  and  the  ''Standishes 
of  Duxbuiy."  On  this  separation  Jordan  Standish 
became  proprietor  of  the  estate  of  Standish,  upon 
hiB  brother  Hugh  devolving  that  of  Duxbury,  one 
upholding  the  Catholic  the  other  the  Protestant 
faith.  After  a  title  had  been  accorded  to  the  Dux- 
bury  branch,  we  have  mention  in  1442*  of  Sir  Rowland 
Standish,  knight,  and  of  Dame  Jane,  his  wife,  who, 
on  returning  from  a  stay  in  Normandy,  brought  over 
with  them  as  precious  relics,  the  "  skull  and  thigh- 
bones of  St.  Lawrence,"  which,  with  all  due  honour 
and  solemnity,  were  deposited  in  a  mural  recess  in 
the  parish  church,  Chorley,  and  considered  as 
singularly  acceptable — the  church  being  dedicated  to 
tiiat  saint. 

The  Standishes  were  often  zealous  in  their  religious 
attachment;  and,  about  the  time  when  the  division  of 
the  family  into  opposite  principles  of  belief  took  place, 
Henry  Standish,  of  the  Order  of  Franciscans,  Doctor 
of  Divinity  of  Cambridge,  and  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
before  the  Beformation,  being  deeply  concerned  for 
the  peril  which  threatened  his  Church,  sought  an 
interview  with  Henry  the  Eighth ;  and,  falling  on 
Ms  knees,  earnestly  besought  the  King  to  change  his 
views  as  to  the  projected  disestablishment  of 
religions  houses ;  and  to  protect  and  continue  the 
"  holy  and  pious  foundations "  of  his  ancestors. 
This  prelate,  at  the  period  of  his  remonstrance  to  the 
Monarch,  was  of  greatly  advanced  age  ;  and  died  in 
this  time  of  trouble  A.i>.  1635.  John  Standish, 
nephew  to  the  above,  wrote  a  book  against  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  English  language, 
and  presented  it  to  Parliament.  He  died  in  1556,  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  If  ary. 

During  the  life  of  Sir  Richard  Standish  of  Dux- 
biny,  a  lead  mine  was  discovered,  in  1688,  on  his 
lands  of  Anglezark,  purchased  from  the  family  of 
Aahawe  on  the  Hill.  The  mine  was  worked  for  a 
while  with  success,  but  was  eventually  closed  from 
some  engineering  difficulty  presenting  itself  which 
the  science  of  the  day  was  unable  to  conquer  or  com- 
prehend ;  and  after  remaining  unproductive  for 
about  thirty  years,  vras  reopened  by  Sir  Thomas 
Standish ;    again    dosed ;    and    once    more    re- 


opened by  Sir  Thomas's  son.  Sir  Frank  Standish— the 
last  to  bear  the  title— in  the  year  1770.  Sir  Frank 
caused  fresh  levels  to  be  driven  from  the  foot  of  the 
hills  to  the  heart  of  the  mine,  in  order  to  carry  off 
the  water  and  enable  the  men  to  work ;  but  after 
having  engaged  several  sets  of  men,  who  all  con- 
spired to  defraud  him  of  their  time,  and  endeavoured 
to  impress  his  miad  with  an  idea  of  the  small  quan- 
tity of  ore  that  could  be  procured,  at  the  moment 
when  they  were  practising  various  arts  to  induce  him 
to  lease  the  mine  to  them^  he  became  tired  of  mining, 
and  in  1790,  after  he  had  sunk  many  thousands  of 
pounds,  the  work  was  again  discontinued.  The 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  barytes  found  here  was 
once  report-ed  to  be  immense,  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  lead  ore ;  but  as  the  metallic  ore  was 
raised,  this  was  left  behind  as  of  no  value ;  until  Dr. 
Withering  and  Dr.  Crawford,  at  a  more  recent  day, 
drew  the  attention  of  Europe  to  this  newly-discovered 
mineral,  so  that  its  real  nature  and  properties  became 
fully  recognized  and  understood.  The  first  time 
any  idea  was  given  to  the  owners  of  the  value  of 
this  spar  was  in  the  year  1782,  by  the  arrival  of  two 
Frenchmen,  who  were  in  Chorley  some  days  without 
the  nature  of  their  business  being  suspected ;  until 
it  was  discovered  that  they  had  been  exploring  the 
workings  of  the  deserted  lead-mine  on  the  Angle- 
zark hills,  filling  two  chests  with  specimens  of  the 
spar,  which  they  secured  with  great  care  and  sent  off 
by  carriers  before  they  left  the  town.  How  the  mine 
was  made  known  to  them,  or  whose  agents  they 
were,  has  never  been  discovered. 

Of  the  Standishes  of  Standish,  the  most  noticeable 
after  Henry  of  St.  Asaph,  the  ecclesiastic  before 
mentioned,  is  Captain  Standish,  holding  a  commission 
in  the  army  of  the  King,  in  the  attack  upon  Man- 
chester, September,  1642,  by  the  Royalist  forces, 
under  James  Lord  Strange,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Derby ; 
Manchester  for  the  Parliament,  being  defended 
solely  by  its  inhabitants,  Salf ord  having  declared  for 
the  King.  The  difference  in  the  two  families  bearing 
the  name  of  Standish  is  exemplified  in  the  opposite 
career  of  the  cousins,  nearly  of  the  same  age, 
and  of  the  same  military  rank  ;  Miles,  of  Duxbury, 
having  given  advocacy  to  liberty  of  conscience  and 
freedom  from  kingly  and  priestly  influence ;  whilst 
his  relative  maintained  the  '*  Old  Faith,"  and  sought 
to  support  a  Stuart's  falling  fortunes. 

In  the  first  attempt  on  Manchester,  the  Royalists 
made  some  Uttle  way  in  the  town,  but  were  driven 
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out ;  on  the  second,  the  streets  by  which  they  might 
approach  were  barricaded,  and  Salford  Bridge,  the 
only  arenue  of  entrance,  prepared  for  defence,  which 
was  so  well  maintained,  that,  with  a  loss  of  twelve 
men,  the  assailants  lost  twenty-seven.  On  Sunday, 
September  25th,  Lord  Strange  and  Lord  Molineux 
again  occupied  the  old  street  of  Salford,  with  the 
most  formidable  force  thev  could  collect — ^f our  thou- 
sand foot,  two  hundred  dragoons,  one  himdred  light 
horse,  and  seven  pieces  of  cannou,  arranged  for  a 
more  decisive  and  effectual  attack  than  the  previous 
ones  had  been.  The  main  effort,  necessarily  as 
before,  was  at  the  Bridge,  the  struggle  lasting  several 
days,  when  the  siege— for  such  it  had  proved — was 
abandoned  as  imsuccessf  ul,  the  Royalists  having  two 
hundred  killed,  whilst  the  defenders  acknowledged 
only  to  a  loss  of  four,  and  as  many  wounded. 

It  was  during  this  episode  of  war  that  Captain 
Standish  lost  his  life.  He  was  stationed  with  his 
company  almost  in  the  key  of  the  position,  that  is, 
at  the  bottom  of  Greengata,  no  obstacle  intervening 
between  the  road  and  the  river.  At  this  end  of  the 
street,  fronting  Manchester,  was  the  spacious  dwelling 
house  of  Robert  Widdows,  which  had  been  taken 
possession  of  by  Captam  Standish.  At  an  early  hour 
of  the  attack  in  the  morning,  the  Captain  advanced  a 
little  way  from  the  door,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Bridge,  to  satisfy  himself  of  a  movement  then  pro- 
ceeding, and  was  killed  instantaneously  by  a  bullet 
through  his  heart,  the  shot  being  directed  from  the 
tower  of  the  Old  Church,  across  the  river,  His  men, 
seeing  their  leader  fall,  all  ran  away.  This  was  on 
the  29th,  and  the  assault  proving  so  entirely  disastrous, 
Salford  was  evacuated  by  the  aggressive  troops,  and 
left  once  more  to  an  undisturbed  quiet ;  having  no 
further  experience  of  the  horrors  of  civil  warfare  or  the 
march  of  hostile  forces,  imtil  a  century  later  in  the 
entry  from  Wigan  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  and  his 
army  of  Highlanders. 

Of  Captain  Standish's  men,  who  so  '*  retreated," 
it  may  be  said — ^their  hearts  were  not  in  the  fight. 
Poor  fellows!  Lads  and  men;  many  from  the 
Standish  estate,  and  others  impressed  from  rural 
labours  in  the  surrounding  country,  all  too  glad  to 
find  themselves,  after  this  brief  warlike  experience, 
on  the  road  towards  home. 

Miles  Standish  was  educated  to  the  military  pro- 
fession, and  early  received  a  commission  as  lieutenant 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  forces  on  the  Continent,  in  aid 
of  the  Dutch.     He  repaired  to  the  Netherlands,  the 


seat  of  war,  remaining  there  a  while  after  peace  waa 
declared,  and  then  joined  a  body  of  English  refugees 
at  Leyden.  He  soon  after  associated  himself  with 
the  company  of  pilgrim  Puritans  who  were 
endeavouring  to  reach  a  British  colony  in  North 
America ;  and,  although  not  then  a  member  of  their 
religious  community,  engaged  with  zeal  and  resolu- 
tion in  the  enterprise,  and  embarked  vrith  the  first 
company  of  one  hundred  souls,  comprising  forty  men, 
the  rest  women  and  children.  Miles,  accompanied 
by  his  wife.  Rose,  was  at  this  time,  1620,  of  the  age 
of  thirty-six,  possessed  of  an  active  genius,  a 
sanguine  temper ;  and,  though  small  in  stature,  of  a 
strong  constitution.  The  vessel,  the  now  celebrated 
Mayflower,  first  cast  anchor  in  Province-town 
harbour;  but  after  spending  nearly  a  month  in 
various  expeditions,  surveying  the  different  bays  and 
channels,  Captain  Standish  reported  in  favour  of  the 
harbour  now  known  as  Plymouth  as  a  settling  point; 
and  here,  accordingly,  the  final  landing  was  made. 

He  was  soon  elected  to  the  chief  military  com- 
mand—a conmiand  considered  of  prime  necessity  at 
that  time  in  the  new  settlement — which  position  he 
retained  for  thirty-six  years,  until  his  death  at  the 
age  of  seventy-two.  It  is  said  there  are  few  parallels 
in  the  governing  power  and  influence  he  exercised  at 
this  period  of  the  early  establishment  of  the  colony. 
A  man  of  war,  yet  loving  peace ;  mighty  in  battle, 
yet  a  sustaining  tower  of  strength  to  the  settlement 
in  all  its  administrations.  His  courage  was  indis- 
putable. A  leader  in  every  hazardous  undertaking, 
the  people,  confiding  in  his  bravery  and  prudence, 
were  ever  ready  to  place  themselves  under  his  com- 
mand ;  and,  in  the  most  trying  conflicts,  felt  them- 
selves secure.  His  nature  was  hopeful  and  impulsive, 
but  through  the  whole  course  of  his  life  he  seemed  to 
exercise  a  wonderful  control  over  his  passions.  Miles 
Standish  combined,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  practical 
use  of  intuition  and  intellect ;  and  when  convinced 
of  the  wisdom  of  a  plan,  however  suddenly  made,  he 
executed  it  with  rapidity.  His  actions  show  a  foi^ 
bearanoe  rarely  met  with  in  one  of  his  profession ; 
whilst  in  the  time  of  decisive  action,  his  courage  and 
perseverance  were  equal  to  the  boldest  resolutions, 
no  one  could  ever  charge  him  with  failure  in  point  of 
obedience,  or  of  Vantonly  exceeding  the  limits  of  hia 
commission.  Near  the  close  of  life  he  was  made 
commander  of  the  expedition  against  the  Dutch, 
who,  from  their  settlement  westward  on  the 
Island    of    Manhattan    (New    York),    continually 
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gave  trouble  to  the  colonies  of  New  England, 
and,  though  far  advanced  in  years,  was  still  con- 
sidered the  best  person  upon  whom  this  mission 
could  devolve.  The  service  to  his  countrymen  was 
of  scarcely  less  importance  in  their  civil  than  in 
their  military  affairs.  He  held  the  office  of  assistant 
and  deputy  during  the  whole  of  his  life  amongst 
them;  was  treasurer  of  the  colony  from  1644  to 
1649,  and  once  was  sent  to  England  as  their  agent. 
This  was  in  1625,  and  he  arrived  in  an  unfortunate 
time ;  a  plague  then  raging  in  London  that  carried  off 
forty  thousand  people,  business  was  stagnated,  mer- 
chants and  others  interested  in  the  conduct  of  the  colony 
^vere  dispereed,  and  no  meeting  could  be  holden,  and 
Standish  sorrowfully  returned  to  Plymouth  in  the 
spring  of  1626,  This  trouble  was  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  a  ship,  accompanying  the  one  he  sailed  in 
to  London,  laden  with  a  full  and  valuable  cargo  of 
the  finest  furs  of  North  America,  the  result  of  four 
years'  barter  and  accumulation,  was  captured  by  a 
Turkish  pirate,  its  loss  being  a  severe  blow  to  the 
colony. 

Longfellow*s  description  of  the  doughty  old 
soldier.  Miles  Standiah,  may  be  accepted  as  most  true 
and  apt : — 

In  the  old  colony  dajrs,  in  Plymouth  the  land  of  the 

pilcrims, 
To  and  fro  in  a  room  of  his  simple  and  primitive 

dwalling. 
Clad  in  doublet  and  hose,  and  boots  of  Cordovan 

leather. 
Strode,  with  a  martial  air.  Miles  Standisb,  the  Puritan 

Captain. 

Buried  In  thought  he  seemed,  with  his  hands  behind 

him,  and  pausing 
Ever  and  anon  to  behold  his  glittering  weapons  of 

warfare, 
Hanging  in   shining  array  along  the  walls  of    the 

diamber — 
Catlaas  and  corslet  of  steel,  and  his  trusty  sword  of 

Damascus, 
Curved  at  the  point,  and  inscribed  with  its  mystical 

Arabic  sentence. 
While  underneath,  in  a  comer,  were  fowling-piece, 

musket,  and  match-lock. 

Short  of  stature  he  was,  but  strongly-built  and  athletic, 
Broad  in  the  shoulders,  deep-chested,  with  muscles  and 

sinews  of  iron ; 
Brown  as  a  nut  was  Us  face,  but  his  russet  beard  was 

already 
Flaked  with  patches  of  snow,  as  hedges  sometimes  in 

November. 

From  a  loving  remembrance  of  the  scenes  of  his 
boyhood  and  ancient  home  in  Lancashire,  Miles 
Standish  wished  their  settlement  to  be  named 
Duxbury;   the  embarkation    from  England   to  be 


commemorated  in  "  Plymouth,"  bestowed  upon  the 
rocky  Massachusetts  landing-place ;  and  since  given 
as  a  name  to  the  county.  In  this  township  of  Dux- 
bury,  1630,  a  portion  of  land  was  awarded  their 
leader  by  the  colony,  which  has  since  been  known  as 
the  Standish  farm.  Upon  this  farm  the  celebrated 
<*  Captain's  Hill "  is  situated,  now  the  site  of  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory.  This  consists  of  a  tower  of 
stone  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  thirty  feet  in 
circumference  at  the  base — the  first  thirty  feet  of 
hewn  blocks;  the  rest  of  rough,  broken  granite, 
surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Captain  Miles,  fourteen 
feet  high.  The  situation  commands  a  view  of  the 
"rocky-bound  New  England  shore,"  where  the 
Mayflower  came  to  an  anchorage.  Miles's  wife. 
Rose,  the  wife  of  his  youth,  who  accompanied  him 
from  Europe,  died  January  1621,  a  month  after  the 
landing ;  being  one  of  the  first  to  fall  a  victim  to  the 
privations  of  that  terrible  first  winter.  His  second 
wife,  Barbara,  survived  him ;  and  he  left  one  son, 
Alexander. 

Of  John  Alden,  the  captain's  friend,  and  the 
Priscilla  to  whom  he  was  made  ambassador,  and 
received  the  intimation  "Speak  for  yourself,  John," 
the  following  from  the  Boston  News  Letter,  of  June 
17th,  1717,  published  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  is  of 
interest : — 

"Luite,  Compton,  Mass.,  May  31, 1717. 
This  morning  died  here  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pay- 
body,  wife  of  Mr.  William  Paybody,inthe  ninety- 
third  year  of  her  ajs^e.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
John  Alden  and  Priscilla  his  wife,  daughter  of 
William  Mullins.  This  John  Alden  and  Priscilla 
Mullins  were  married  at  Plymouth,  in  New 
England,  where  their  daughter,  Elizabeth,  was 
born.  She  was  exemplary,  virtuous,  and  pious, 
and  her  memory  is  blessed." 

In  the  Plymouth  Museum  there  is  now  preserved, 
with  great  care,  a  piece  of  ancient  needlework,  a 
sampler  in  coloured  silks,  now  sadly  faded,  embroi- 
dered in  1655,  by  a  daughter  of  Captain  Standish,  and 
bearing  these  words : — 

"  Lorea  Standish  is  my  name. 

Lord,  guide  my  heart  that  I  may  doe  Thy  will ; 

Also  fill  my  mmd  with  8U2h  coavenieut  skill 
As  may  conduce  to  virtue,  void  of  shame, 
And  I  will  give  the  glory  to  Thy  name.** 

Sur  Thomas  Standish,  of  Duxbury  Hall,  Chorley, 
died  1756 ;  his  son,  Shr  Frank  Standish,  the  last 
baronet,  died  in  London  1812,  leaving  no  direct  heir. 
For  some  time,  whilst  succession  to  the  estates  was 
still  in  abeyance,  and  lawyers  occupied  in  prosecuting 
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inquiries,  the  most  extraordinary  scenes  and  pro- 
ceedings took  place  within  the  family  mansion,  and 
on  its  adjoining  grounds ;  the  occasion  being  this.    A 
coal-miner  from  the  Standish  estate — who  there  is 
little  doubt,  had  some  authority  for  his  claims,  and 
bearing  the  name  of  ^'Tom"  Standish — asserted  his 
right  to  be  considered  the  true  heir,  and  put  forward 
his  pretensions  by  taking  possession  of  the  property, 
establishing  himself  and  friends  in  the  house,  into 
which  forcible  entry  was  made  by  breaking  open  the 
doors,  the  house  having  been  closed  pending  legal 
investigation.     These  not  very-desirable  gentlemen 
installed  themselves,  as  whim  or  accommodation  dic- 
tated, throughout  the  sleeping  chambers  and  stately 
reception  rooms ;  costly  carpete  and  luxurious  couches 
proving  not  at  all  objectionable  for  their  fullest  use ; 
the  only  drawback  to  comfort  being  that,  excepting 
furniture  and  shelter,  the  house  oifered  nothing  in 
the  victualling  department ;  each  man  being  under 
the  necessity  of  bringing  his  own  provisions  for  the 
period  he  might  remain.      In  the  interest  of  **  Tom  " 
these  grimy  fellows  came  to  Duxbury  Hall,  in  alter- 
nate companies,  to  keep  "  watch  and  ward  "  during 
the  intervals  of  labour  in  the  "pits;"  the  object 
being  to  maintain  the  house  in  a  condition  to  resist 
the  entrance  of    those  who  were  not    considered 
favourable  to  their    friend's    assumption    of  "his 
rights."    One  door  only  was  kept  for  entrance,  and 
that  was  carefully  guarded.    All  the  lower  windows 
were  boarded  up  within,  or  barricaded  by  heavy  pieces 
of  furniture  drawn  up  against  them.  For  this  purpose 
nothing  was  spared,  nothing  respected.    The  park 
and  gardens  were  put  to  a  new  use — that  of  being 
a  recreation    ground   for   the   colliery    lads    and 
men    of     the    surrounding     district,    even    from 
60  far  as  Wigan.    Scenes  of  turbulence  and  disorder 
were  of  daily  occurrence  from  the  attraction  offered 
to  the  idle  and  dissolute.    From  want  of  supervision 
at  the  time,  or  due  intelligence,  these  proceedings 
continued  too  long  unchecked ;  the  neighbouring 
magistracy  being  undecided  what  st«ps  to  take  in 
the  emergency.    "  Tom,"  at  length,  was  arrested  as 
the  ringleader,  and  conveyed  to  Lancaster  Castle. 
His  comrades,  consequently,  abandoned  any  further 
attempt  to  maintain  a  lodgment  in  the  hall,  but  free 
use  of  the  grounds  was  persevered  in  for  a  consider^ 
able  while.    Such  numbers  at  times  were  present, 
that  the  place  acquired  much  notoriety,  and  very 
rough  games  were  practised ;  the  Saturday  "  sports" 
in  each  week  becoming  characterized  as  "  Buxbury 


Races,  and  Yarrow  Bridge  Fairs,"  a  local  song,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  verse,  being  freely  sung :  - 

From  Wigan  the  constables  brave  did  repair 
To  Duxbury  Races  and  Yarrow  Bridge  Fair ; 
To  keep  our  true  landlord  our  efforts  did  fail. 
They  carried  Sir  Thomas  to  Lancaster  JaiL 

But  we'll  fetch  him  back, 

He  nothing  shall  lack. 
And  in  spite  of  the  lawjrers  ana  Mister  Frank  Hall, 
He  shall  ride  in  his  carriage  to  Duxbury  Hall. 

"  Tom "  Standish  was  believed  by  his  friends  to  be 
not  only  a  legitimate  claimant  to  the  estates,  but  also 
entitled  to  the  baronetcy;  hence  he  was  always 
scrupulously  named  as  "  Sir  Thomas." 

Frank  Hall,  the  fortunate  inheritor  (in  the  female 
line),  only  occasionally  lived  at  Duxbury ;  his  favourite 
residence  being  the  city  of  Seville,  in  Spain,  and  his 
income  largely  spent  in  the  acquisition  of  works  of 
art.  He  did  not  marry,  the  offer  of  his  alliance  with 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Hoghton  being 
declined.  Through  life  he  suffered  from  the  iafirmity 
of  being  almost  helpless  on  his  feet;  the  sinews 
having  no  elasticity  whatever  rendered  it  difficult  for 
him  to  walk,  and  never  able  to  mount  a  horse  without 
assistance.  Some  of  his  continental  purchases  of 
pictures  were  of  rather  questionable  morality;  and 
one  of  this  character  of  large  size — perhai)6  by  way  of 
joke— was  forced  upon  the  acceptance  of  **  Parson  " 
Jackson,  of  Rivington,  to  whose  house — to  the 
dismay  of  Mrs.  Jackson— it  was  sent  with  the 
donor's  compliments.  The  difficulty  of  retaining  the 
painting  with  the  avoidance  of  uncharitable  remarks 
was  overcome  by  a  clever  suggestion  from  the 
"  Parson,"  that  it  should  be  permanently  hung 
behind  the  heavy  folds  of  curtain  at  the  head  of 
the  capacious  "  best  bed,"  in  the  spare  room ;  and 
there  it  was  accordingly  placed,  in  close  proximity 
to  the  head  of  any  unsuspecting  visitor  who  might 
chance  to  occupy  the  chamber. 

In  the  boyhood  of  Thomas  de  Quincey  he  was  for 
a  while  placed  as  pupil  and  boarder  with  Mr. 
Jackson ;  attending  the  ancient  school  of  Rivington, 
which,  imder  the  headmastership  of  this  clever  and 
somewhat  eccentric  divine,  maintained  a  high  repu- 
tation amongst  scholarly  men,  and  doubtless  led  to 
its  selection  in  this  instance,  but  with  unavailing 
result  The  village  of  Rivington,  then  most  wild  and 
lonely,  situated  on  the  border-land  of  hills  and  moors 
rising  above  Horwich,  and  overlooked  by  the  cloud- 
capped  Pike,  seemed  most  uncongenial  to  the  way- 
ward boy  from  Manchester ;  ending  in  a  fixed  dislike 
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to  the  place,  the  master,  the  school,  and  all  thereto 
pertaining.  Without  the  slightest  intimation  of  his 
pnrpofie,  De  Quincey  left  the  house  early  after  mid- 
night, and  walked  to  Liverpool,  more  than  thirty 
miles  distant,  over  rough  country  roads,  enduring 
hardships  greater  than  that  he  fled  from,  in  the 
endeayour  to  escape  from  conditions  that  had  not 
met  his  approval. 

Frank  Hall  Standish— taking  the  latter  name  on 
accession  to  the  property — was  anxious  to  revive  the 
family  title,  which  had  lapsed  at  the  death  of  Sir 
Frank  in  1812 ;  and,  in  later  years,  the  influence  of 
Lord  Palmerston  was  courted  in  the  matter.  He, 
however,  proved  inexorable,  although  it  was  repre- 
sented that,  should  the  demand  be  favoured,  the 
valuable  paintings  and  statuary  accumulated  at 
Duxbury  Hall  would  be  offered  to  the  national 
acceptance.  Piqued  at  his  non-success,  the  collection 
was  bestowed  upon  France,  through  Louis  Philippe, 
and  IS  now  known  in  the  Louvre  as  the  "  Standish 
Gallery." 

Frank  Hall  Standish  died  at  Seville  in  1840— his 
body  being  brought  over  for  interment  in  the  family 
vault  at  Chorley— and  the  Duxbury-Standish  estates 
were  once  more  in  want  of  a  successor.  After  another 
delay,  the  heir  was  at  length  found  in  the  person  of 
William  Carr,  of  Durham,  then  residing  at  Nice,  who 
acquired  possession,  and,  according  to  custom,  took 
the  name  of  **  Standish  "  in  addition  to  his  own. 

The  family  pew  in  the  Old  Church  of  Chorley  is  of 
oak,  well  preserved,  surmounted  by  a  canopy  bearing 
the  family  arms,  duly  quartered,  and  well  carved ; 
the  whole  supported  by  three  serpentine  -  fluted 
columns  on  each  side,  also  decorated  with 
carvings.  In  a  lower  part  of  the  east  win- 
dow of  the  Church  are  the  arms  of  Standish, 
emblazoned  with  fourteen  quartenngs.  Of  this  old 
church  of  Chorley  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
more  ancient  portion  was  built  in  Norman  times  to 
accommodate  the  tenantry  of  a  Thane.  In  the 
quaintly-embellished  pew  of  his  ancestors,  a  growing 
youth  accompanying  his  parents,  the  staunch  New 
England  Puritan  soldier  has  sat,  dutifully  conning 
his  Prayer-book,  or  the  "Lessons"  for  the  Day; 
whilst,  from  the  tower,  in  pleasant  unison,  have 
floated  for  many  centuries  the  chime  of  its  bells 
over  the  woods  and  wilds  of  his  native  English 
home— a  sound  often  perhaps  recalled  amid  the 
after-trials  and  triumphs  of  his  stirring  life  in  the 
fairway  land  of  his  adoption.       Maby  Koberts. 

BrvtoL 
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NOTES. 

THE  LEYITIGAL  DISTINCTIONS  AS  TO  ANDCAL 

POOD. 

[3,117.]    What  is  there  of  scientific  or  hygienic 
value  in  the  prohibitions  of  animal  food  contained  in 
the  law  of  Hoses  ?     The  test  of  a  '^  clean "  animal 
was  that  it  should  be  cloven-footed  and  a  ruminant 
(Levit.  xi.)    By  most  people  the  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  all  other  animals  for  food  is  regarded  as  pecu- 
liar to  the  Hebrew  people  upon  whom  it  was  directly 
enjoined,  either  as  being  part  of  the  moral  discipline 
to  which  that  people  was  subjected,  or  as  containing 
sanitary  regulations  which,  however  appropriate  in 
as  eastern  climate,  have  no  application  to  nations  ex- 
isting under  widely  different  conditions.    One  does, 
however,  still  occasionally  meet  with  individuals  who 
look  upon  the  law  as  of  universal  obligation,  believing 
that  it  embodies  a  divinely  communicated  code  which 
will  be  found  in  harmony  with  scientific  principle. 
Such  a  one  was  the  late  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  the  well- 
known  Wesleyau  minister  of  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  who,  being  upon  one  occasion  asked  to  say 
grace  at  a  table  supplied  with  pork,  did  so  in  the 
following   characteristic   terms: — "Lord,   if  Thou 
canst  bless  under  the  gospel  what  Thou  didst  curse 
under  the  law,  bless  the  pig ! "    As  regards  the  flesh 
of  this  particular  animal,  it  is  generally  believed, 
despite  its  popularity  in  this  country,  that  them  is 
some  foundation  for  the  assertions  as  to  its  unwhole- 
someness  and  indigestibility.    The  Hebrews  were  by 
no  means  the  only  ancient  eastern  people  who  ab- 
stained from  its  use,  as  it  was  strictly  forbidden  to 
the  Egyptian  priests,  to  the  Arabians,  the  Phoenicians, 
the  Ethiopians,  and  others.  W.  H. 

USQUEBAH. 

[3,118.]    In  Burns's  third  Epistle  to  Lapraik  is  the 
following  stanza: — 

Your  frieudship,  nr,  I  winna  quat  it, 

An'  if  yo  mak  objectioDs  at  it, 

Then  han'  in  niove  some  day  we'll  knot  it, 

An'  witness  take, 
An'  when  wi'  usquebah  we've  wat  it, 

It  winna  break. 

I  have  often  wondered  what  this  irrevocable  bond 

of  friendship  could  be.     The  other  day  I  met  with 

the  following  prescription : — 

To  two  gallons  of  brandy  [I  should  say  Scotch  whisky] 
put  a  pound  of  Spanish  liquorioe,  half  a  pound  of 
raisins  of  the  sun,  four  ounces  of  currants,  and  tnree 
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of  sliced  dates;  the  tope  of  baum  (balm?),  mint, 
savory,  thyme, and  the  tops  of  the  flowers  of  rosemary, 
of  each  two  ounces ;  cinnamon  and  maoe  well  bruised, 
nutmeg,  aniseeds,  and  coriander  seeds,  bruised  like- 
wise, of  each  four  ounces ;  of  citron,  or  lemon  and 
orange  peel,  scraped,  of  each  an  ounce ;  let  all  these 
infuse  fotty-eight  hours  in  a  warm  place,  often  shaken 
to£fether ;  then  let  them  stand  in  a  cool  place  a  week ; 
after  which  the  clear  liquor  is  to  be  decanted  off,  and 
to  it  is  to  be  put  an  equal  quantity  of  neat  white  port 
and  a  fifallon  of  canary;  after  which  it  is  to  be 
sweetened  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  double-refined 
sugar ! 

Talk  of  nectar,  nepenthe,  or  decoctions  of  lotus ; 
they  must  have  been  dish-water  in  comparison  with 
usquebah.  Had  Circe  known  of  this  Ulysses  would 
never  have  left  her,  and  Homer's  famous  story  would 
have  been  of  a  different  complexion.  O,  ye  shades 
of  Isis  and  Osiris ;  and  thou,  too,  immortal  Samoan, 
inventor  of  the  multiplication  table  and  the  forty- 
seventh  of  Euclid's  first  book !  had  ye  but  tasted 
usquebah,  Buddha  and  Mahomet  would  never  have 
been  heard  of,  and  the  bitter  controversy  as  to  who 
discovered  the  Higher  Calculus  would  have  been 
spared!  Mobgax  Brieblby. 

manchbsteil  gbammab  school  customs  of 

foumeb  times. 

[3,110.]  A  distinguished  alumnus  of  the  Man- 
chester Grammar  School,  for  many  years  head  of  a 
well-known  college  at  Oxford,  who  had  been  a 
Divinity  Professor  and  was  afterwards  a  Bishop,  re- 
visited the  town  at  the  time  of  the  holding  of  the 
Art  Treasures  Exhibition.  He  also  visited  his  old 
school,  and  was  taken  round  it  by  the  purple-visaged 
*•  porter,"  well-known  to  many  generations  of  boj^s  as 
Old  Wilson.  The  distinguished  visitor  at  last  observed, 
standing  behind  the  high-master's  seat,  next  to  the 
cane  and  gown  awmbry,  a  small,  solid,  square,  low, 
black  oak  table.  Pointing  to  this  with  an  emotion  that 
brought  tears  to  his  eyes,  he  said,  "Ah !  Often  have  I 
been  laid  on  that  table."  This  relic  of  the  past  will 
be  well  remembered,  but  few  will  have  known  to  what 
purposes  it  had  been  sacred,  or  why  it  was  so  care- 
fully preserved.  It  was  the  **  equuleus  " — the  school 
**  horse  " — of  old  days  !  The  venerable  and  gracious 
visitor  next  pointed  out  where  the  boys  used  to  fish, 
and  also  where  **  they  fought  the  cocks  **  when  he 
was  at  the  schooL  This  naturally  astonished  Wilson, 
who,  apparitor  and  "  knocknobler  "  as  lie  was  at  St. 
John's,  looked  with  some  awe  on  the  stately  visitor. 

The  explanation  is  simple.  Manchester  school  long 
kept  up  the  Shrovetide  customs  of  cock-fighting  and 
shying  at  cocks  with  broomsticks,  as  is  noted  in 


Chambers's  Book  of  Days,  These  cocks  were  pro- 
vided by  the  masters,  and  the  fees  paid  for  them  by 
the  boys  eked  out  their  stipends.  Besides  cock- 
fighting  on  Shrove  Tuesday  there  was  also  cock- 
shying,  that  is  throwing  with  broomsticks  at  gaJlua 
gallinaceus  tied  to  the  top  of  a  post..  Whether  this 
was  a  relic  of  the  olden  shooting  at  the  poi^injay  I 
leave  to  others  to  say.  On  Ash  Wednesday,  when 
there  "  were  no  more  cocks,**  left  (?)  a  puppet  was 
set  up  to  shy  at,  and  it  was  called  Jack-a-Lent,  a 
name  familiar  to  readers  of  the  early  dramatists.  I 
can  only  again  query,  Was  this  set  up  in  default  of 
cocks  or  was  it  typical  of  a  starveling,  and  so  of  the 
temps  maigre  of  Lent  ?  If  the  latter  is  answerable 
in  the  affirmative,  it  will  be  another  instance  of  the 
customs  of  the  Middle  Ages  which  blended  things 
most  sacred  with  things  most  burlesque.  It  may  be 
from  Jack-arLent  that  our  still  popular  Aunt  Sally  is 
lineally  descended. 

The  words  cock-shy  and  cock-shot,  familiar  to  boys 
and  men  in  Lancashire  and  elsewhere,  may  come  from 
throwing  at  cocks.  If  a  couple  of  boys  find  an  old 
teapot  or  pop-bottle  it  is  set  on  the  nearest  stump  or 
wall  with  the  joyous  cry,  "  now  for  a  cock-shy ! " 
Each  in  turn  aims  with  a  stone  at  the  object  from  a 
distance  of  some  yards— "bating  fair" — until  a  lucky 
throw  breaks  it. 

The  old  and  correct  name  of  mortar-cap  has  very 
naturally  been  parodied  into  mortar-board.  The  pre- 
sent writer,  by  means  of  a  little  playful  satire  in  the  old 
Free  Lance,  was  the  unknown  instrument  of  banish- 
ing that  absurd  and  dangerous  nuisance  from  the 
School  as  far  as  its  compulsory  use  went.  Many  a 
fight  and  many  a  flight  have  the  roughs  of  Greengate 
and  Broughton  Road  caused  him  by  its  desecration. 
It  was  a  serious  expense,  moreover,  to  sons  of  poor 
working  men,  clerks,  and  still  poorer  clergymen  and 
professional  men,  as  the  boys  were— />aed  the  mouthers 
and  spouters  who,  at  the  time  the  necessary  trans- 
formation of  the  School  came  about  through  the 
decline  of  the  funds,  got  up  on  platforms  and  said 
anything  that  would  make  for  the  side  which  they 
for  purposes  of  social  convenience  had  adopted.  But 
this  is  apart.  The  mortier  was  a  kind  of  cap  worn  by 
knights  and  others  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  it  is  rea- 
sonable enough  to  find  in  it  the  original  of  the  mortar 
cap,  or  trencher  cap  as  it  was  sometimes  called. 

I  have  used  the  words  equuleus  and  knocknobler. 
The  former  is  an  instrument  of  punishment  men- 
tioned by  Cicero ;  the  latter  the  Yorkshire  name  for 
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the  apparitor  or  sexton  who,anned  with  a  long  stick, 
knocked  the  nobs  of  drowsy  boys  in  church  on  a 
Sunday  morning.  This  practice  was  very  common 
in  churches  and  chapels  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  jolly 
hard  the  raps  were. 

As  to  fishing,  I  myself  when  a  boy,  some  three-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  used  to  get  small  fish  in  the  Irwell 
between  the  Crescent  Weir  and  Broughton  Bridge 
But  most  probably  they  had  been  brought  down  in 
some  of  the  floods.  Hittite. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

THE  DEVIL  LOOEINa  OVEB  LINCOLN. 
(Query  No.  3,116,  April  28.) 

[3,120.]  On  my  first  visit  to  Lincoln,  now  nearly 
forty  years  ago,  I  had  the  company  of  an  antiquarian 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  John  Percival  Spencer.  He 
pointed  out  to  me  various  features  of  the  Cathedral^ 
amongst  them  the  well-known  carved  representation 
of  his  Satanic  Majesty  on  that  side  of  the  building 
which  looks  over  the  ancient  city.  I  cannot  now  de- 
scribe the  special  features  of  the  carving  or  the  exact 
place  which  it  occupies  on  the  Cathedral.  I  think  it 
forms  a  portion  of  the  so-called  omamente  connected 
with  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  building,  but  I  have 
no  doubt  that  anyone  visiting  the  Cathedral  could 

easily  find  it.  Thomajs  Bbittain. 

«  «  « 

The  city  of  Lincoln  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill, 
on  the  top  of  which  stands  the  Cathedral.  Many  of 
the  ornaments  round  the  outside  of  the  minster  are 
grotesque,  and  not  always  in  strict  keeping  with  the 
sanctity  of  the  place.  A  projecting  gurgoyle  on  the 
gable  of  the  bishop's  porch  represents  an  imp  riding 
on  a  witeh's  back,  which  is  said  to  be  his  infernal 
majesty  scowling  over  the  city. 

Edwabd  Nixon. 

Httlton-fltreet,  Balford. 

»  *  * 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  proverb,  **  He  looks  like 

the  devil  over  Lincoln,''  originated  from  the  fact  of  * 

that  city  possessing  a  great  number  of  churches  and 

religious  houses,  and  being  therefore  supposed  to  be 

the  object  of  the  peculiar  envy  of  the  Evil  One.    In 

Bay's  Proverbs  it  is  thus  explained : — 

Some  refer  this  to  Lincoln  Minster,  over  which,  when 
first  finished,  the  devil  is  supposed  to  have  looked  with 
a  torve  and  terric  countenaace  as  envying  man's 
coetJy  devotion,  saith  Dr.  Fuller,  but  more  probable 
it  18  that  it  tooic  its  rise  from  a  small  image  of  the 
devil  standing  on  the  top  of  Lincoln  College  in  Oxford. 

W.  H. 


GHOBLTON-CUM-HABDY  AND  THB  BEBE1J9  OF 

1746. 
(No.  8,109,  April  21.) 

[3,121.]  The  materials  available  for  the  use  of  the 
historian  of  Chorlton-cum-Hardy  are  very  slight; 
hence  he  is  compelled  to  depend  rather  upon  proba- 
bility and  tradition  than  upon  actual  record. 

The  footpath  which  runs  from  High  Lane  to  the 
Manchester  Road  is  called  by  two  names.  The  por- 
tion from  High  Lane  to  the  curve  is  known  as  the 
Scotshill "  or  "  Scotchill,"  obtaining  its  name  from  a 
field  adjoining,  where  a  portion  of  the  Scotch  rebels 
encamped  on  the  30th  of  November,  1745,  on  their 
march  from  Manchester  to  Derby.  It  lb  said  that  the 
villagers  had  a  flght  with  the  rebels,  and  this  is  no 
doubt  true,  as  they  plundered  everyplace  they  marched 
through  for  horses,  arms,  and  ammunition.  On 
leaving  the  village  they  marched  by  way  of  Barlow 
Moor  Lane  and  Hardy  Lane  to  Jackson's  Boat,  and 
crossed  the  river  by  the  foixi  which  formerly  existed 
about  150  yards  below  the  bridge  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  two  counties,  other  detach- 
ments crossing  at  various  fords  on  the  river  and  by 
improvised  bridges.  One  of  the  highways  from 
Cheshire  to  Manchester  was  across  this  ford  and  along 
Hardy  Lane,  Barlow  Moor  Lane,  Traflford  Lane  (now 
Seymour  Grove),  and  Chester  Road. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  footpath  is  known  as  the 
"  Winnick,"  from  a  field  adjoining  being  called  by 
that  name ;  and  from  the  centre  there  was  formerly 
a  narrow  footpath  leading  to  the  New  Buildings,  but 
this  was  closed  shortly  after  the  completion  of  Wil- 
braham  Road.  *<  Jackson's  Boat "  is  so  called  from  a 
person  of  that  name  who  farmed  land  in  the  district 
and  kept  the  boat  for  the  purpose  of  ferrying  pas- 
sengers across  the  river.  The  old  bridge  was  erected 
in  the  year  1816,  at  a  cost  of  ^6200,  by  Samuel  Wilton. 
It  was  a  wooden  structure,  with  three  supports  sunk 
into  the  bed  of  the  stream.  The  centre  support  was 
washed  away  by  a  heavy  flood  some  years  ago,  and 
the  one  on  the  Chorlton  side  was  swept  away  by  the 
flood  on  December  29, 1880,  which  left  it  in  a  very 
unsafe  condition  for  foot-passengers,  so  much  so  that 
Mr.  John  Brooks  has  erected  an  iron  girder  bridge  in 
its  place.  This  was  opened  on  October  14, 1881,  the 
wooden  structure  having  been  washed  away  in  the 
early  morning  by  the  swollen  stream. 

The  Bridge  Inn,  although  on  the  Cheshire  side  of 
the  Mersey,  is  in  Lancashire,  the  river  at  that  point 
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of  its  course  having  been  diyerted  for  about  125  yards 
above  the  bridge  to  600  yards  below,  varying  from 
47  to  82  yards  in  width.  The  river  has  been  diverted 
in  two  other  places  in  the  township,  namely,  at  Park 
Eea,  better  known  as  **  Daffodil  Park,"  where  a  por- 
tion of  land,  although  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
is  in  Lancashire,  and  a  portion  of  Jabez  Alderley's 
meadow  on  this  side  of  the  stream,  adjoining  Park 
Eea,  is  in  the  township  of  Northenden,  Cheshire. 
Oborlton-ouni'Hardy.  T.  L.  E. 

QUERIES. 
[3,122.]  Db.  Maqinn  on  Db  Quincey  as  a 
HuMBUQ. — In  the  seventy-third  of  the  Chetham 
Society's  publications,  the  Manchester  School  Register, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  224-5,  in  an  article  on  Thomas  De  Quincey 
by  Mr.  James  Crossley  and  the  late  John  Sudlow, 
it  is  stated  that  in  the  John  Bull  Magazine  of  1824 
there  is  an  article  by  the  editor,  Dr.  Maginn,  on 
"  The  Humbugs  of  the  Age :  No.  1— De  Quincey.*' 
From  Sunday,  17th  December,  1820,  No.  1,  up  to 
Sunday,  28th  December,  1828,  No.  420  (which  I  have 
seen),  was  published  weekly,  price  sevenpence  (the 
John  Bull  newspaper),  folio,  by  Edward  Shackell, 
Fleetrstreet,  London ;  each  yearly  volume  indexed. 
Was  there  a  John  Bull  Magazine  published  at  the 
same  time  this  newspaper  was  published,  as  I  fail  to 
find  any  reference  to  an  article  on  De  Quincey  in  the 
index  of  the  John  Bull  for  1824  ?  If  so,  where  could 
I  see  a  copy  of  this  magazine  ? 

RiCHABD  HbMMINO. 


A  New  Biogbaphy  of  Lobd  Bybon.  —  The 
book  of  tho  week  is  a  new  biography  of  Byron  by 
John  Cordy  Jeaffreson.  It  is  entitled  The  Heal  Lord 
Byron :  New  Views  of  the  PoeVs  Life,  and  in  it  many 
episodes  in  Byron's  career  which  have  hitherto  puzzled 
every  student  of  the  poet's  works  and  life  are  completely 
explained  and  elucidated.  The  monstrous  story  put 
forward  by  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  is  demolished,  without 
the  power  of  revival,  and  the  facts  concerning  his 
marriage  with  Miss  Mllbanke,  the  happy  first  seven 
months  of  the  mamage,  and  the  separation  are  told 
with  a  knowledge  and  fulness  of  detail  which  shows  the 
author's  complete  mastery  over  his  materials  and  irre- 
fragable command  of  the  position  which  be  has  assumed 
upon  this  much-debated  question.  The  chapters  on 
"Byron's  Married  Life,"  "The  Separation,"  and  "The 
Storm,"  for  the  first  time  put  the  public  in  full  posses- 
sion of  the  facts  of  Byron's  married  life  and  the  reasons 
why  the  happiness  of  husband  and  wife  was  completely 
wrecked. 


iSAttttlras,  mafi  12,  1883. 

NOTES. 

"mobled  queen." 
[3,123.]  This  phrase  in  Hamlet  is  well  illustrated 
by  a  remark  of  an  old  woman  in  Worcestershire.  She 
asked  tliat  her  moblementsor  her  flannel  wrappings  for 
head  and  cheeks  should  be  excused,  as  she  had  the 
neuralgia.  Compare  mob  cap,  one  which  covers  the 
ears  and  fastens  under  the  chin.  IIitiitb. 

THE  PHBASE  "ON  THE   NAIL." 

[3,124.]  To  pay  down  "  on  the  nail "  is  to  pay 
"  exactly  "—to  the  uttermost  "  drop."  It  is  from  the 
French  "payer  rubis  sur  I'ongle."  A  glass  or  flask  of 
wine  is  drained,  and  to  show  that  it  is  dry  it  is  held 
up,  tilted,  and  the  last  drop  allowed  to  drip  on  the 
nail.    See  Littr6  under  "  rubis."  Hittitb. 

MANCHESTEB    STREET   LOBE.       III.  MYN8HULL- 
8TREET  AND  AYT0UNH5TBEBT. 

[3,125.]    Each  of  these  streets  owes  its  name  to  an 
owner  of  the  Chorlton  Hall  Estate,  mentioned  in  my 
previous  note.     Richard   MynshuU,  of  the    Inner 
Temple,  London,  Esquire,  by  his  will,  dated  in  1722, 
devised  all  his  lands  and  hereditaments  (including  the 
above  estate)  to  his  wife  for  her  life,  and  afterwards 
to  his  sons  Thomas  and  Oeorge  successively,  in  tail 
male.    This  son  Thomas,  who  had  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Chorlton  Hall,  barred,  in  1742,  the  estates 
tail  created  by  his  father ;  and,  by  his  will,  dated  in 
1744,  disposed  of  the  estate  absolutely  to  his  only  son 
Thomas.     The  last-mentioned  testator  had  also  an 
only  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  married  Mr.  James 
Rivington,  the  well-known  London  bookseller.    This 
younger  Thomas  (whose  full  name  was,  it  appears, 
Thomas  Samuel  Mynshull)  by  his  will,  dated  in  1754, 
gave  a  first  life  interest  in  the  estate  to  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Barbara  Mynshull,  and  the  following  life  interest 
to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Rivington,  and  the  reversion  (in 
default  of  issue  of  Mrs.  Rivington  and  of  other  per- 
sons contingently  benefited)  to  his  mother  absolutely. 
In  1769  Widow  Mynshull  became  absolute  owner  of 
Chorlton  Hall ;   and  in  the  same  year  intermarried 
with  the  notorious  Roger  Aytoun,  much  her  junior, 
who  in  the  following  year  seciured,  by  means  of  a  deed 
a'ld  of  the  (now  obsolete)  proceeding  known  as  a 
'*  fine,"  the  sole  ownership  of  the  "  capital  messuage 
called  Chorlton  Hall,  six  cottages,  two  barns,  six 
stables,  one  coachhouse,  one  dovehouse,  seven  gardens, 
twenty-seven  acres  of  [arable]  land,  twenty-seven 
acres  of  meadow,  and  twenty-seven  acres  of  pasture. 
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common  of  pasture  for  all  manner  of  cattle,  and 
common  of  turbary  [i,e.  turf-cutting]  with  the  ap- 
pmrtenances  in  Chorlton  Roe  and  Ardwick ;  and  also 
of  one  other  capital  messuage  called  Garratt  Hall, 
four  other  messuages,  four  other  cottages,  three  dye- 
houses,  two  other  bams,  six  other  stables,  four  other 
gardens,  four  warehouses,  1,600  square  yards  of  build- 
ing land,  twenty  acres  of  other  [arable]  land,  thirty 
acres  of  other  meadow,  and  twenty  acres  of  other  pas- 
ture in  Manchester,  and  of  other  lands  and  rents."  Only 
a  few  months  later,  "  Spanking  Roger  "  raises  £5,000 
on  a  mortgage  of  the  estate  to  Mr.  Thomas  Tipping, 
a  Manchester  merchant.  We  find  Roger  in  1779  living 
at  Inchdernie,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  at  a  time  when 
he  was  a  captain  in  the  72nd  Regiment  of  Foot,  or 
Royal  Manchester  Volunteers,  and  very  deeply  in- 
debted to  yarious  creditors,  secured  and  imsecured. 
Being  **  called  upon  to  go  immediately  on  his 
Majesty's  service  to  Gibraltar,  where  his  said  Regiment 
was  then  in  garrison,"  and  being  personally  '*  thereby 
prevented  from  selling"  lus  property  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  his  debts,  he,  in  the  last-mentioned  year, 
"  in  order  to  remove  the  inconvenience  to  arise  by  his 
absence  from  England  as  much  as  possible,"  had  re- 
quested three  gentlemen  to  act  in  the  disposal  of  his 
property  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  and  executes 
a  deed  to  carry  out  that  apparently  worthy  object. 
These  trustees  exercised  their  powers  by  selling  off 
sundry  parts  of  the  estate,  either  absolutely  or  on 
diief  rent,  until  the  restless  squire  (with  the  restless 
ann)  returned  to  his  Manchester  home,  and  resumed 
personal  management  of  his  property  there.  I  have 
in  a  prior  note  referred  to  his  disposal  of  the  estate  in 
the  year  1792.  C.  T.  Taixent-Bateman. 

Mp  Brown-f  traet. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

THB  GBAMMAB  SCHOOL  CAP. 
CSo,  8,119,  May  5.) 

[3,126.]  About  forty-eight  or  fifty  years  since  the 
fiat  went  forth  that  the  boys  of  the  Manchester 
Grammar  School  must  adopt  the  college-cap.  All 
were  to  appear  in  it  on  a  given  day  on  pain  of 
expulsion.  Deep  were  the  grumblings  of  parents  at 
the  unnecessary  mulct,  the  cost  of  the  new  cap  being 
greater  than  the  general  run  of  caps  of  the  period. 
But  there  was  no  appeal,  and  Mr.  Mountcastle,  of 
Market-street,  who  was,  I  believe,  authorized  to  pro- 
vide the  new  head-gear,  must  have  made  a  nice  thing 


of  it.  The  scholars  did  not  like  the  innovation ;  it 
was  hard  and  inflexible,  was  not  to  be  crushed  up 
and  stuffed  into  a  pocket,  was  not  complying  for  a 
game  of  cob-nuts,  was  not  so  adaptable  for  school- 
boy uses  and  abuses,  and,  moreover,  made  them 
objects  of  derision  to  street-lads  of  all  grades  not 
so  distinguished*  The  epithet  **  mortar-board  "  was 
hurled  after  the  wearers,  a  term  suggested  by  the 
shape  of  the  cap,  the  square  flat  top  of  which  closely 
resembled  in  size  and  shape  the  mortar-board 
carried  by  a  bricklayer  or  mason  whilst  at  work,  and 
held  in  position  by  a  handle  underneath.  My  little 
brother  came  home  in  a  terrible  way  about  it,  took 
the  cap  off  and  dashed  it  down  in  a  rage,  simply 
because  the  lads  had  called  after  him  that  he  had 
"got  a  mortar-board  on  his  head,"  with  allusions 
which  left  no  uncertainty  of  their  meaning — "  was 
his  father  a  bricklayer?"  and  so  forth.  So  the  origin 
is  not  medisBval  as  Hittite  supposes.  The  "mortier" 
worn  by  the  Knights  Templars  was  a  sort  of  brim- 
less  stove-pipe,  with  scale-armour  lappets  fastening 
under  the  chin  to  protect  the  ears — supposed  to 
resemble  an  apothecary's  mortar,  the  old  shape. 

Isabella  Banks. 

the  cbomwellian  settlement  of  ibeland. 

(Note  No.  8,111,  April  28.) 

[3,127.]  Although  at  first  mght  it  would  seem  as 
if  your  correspondent  **  X  "  propounded  his  question 
on  this  topic  merely  for  the  purpose  of  answering 
it  to  his  own  satisfaction,  still  I  will  take  it  for 
granted  that  he  is  sincerely  desirous  of  possessing  as 
much  information  as  possible  on  the  subject.  The 
Crormcdlian  Settletnent  of  Ireland^  by  lii,  John  P. 
Prendergast  (London,  Longmans,  1865)  is  one  of  the 
most  exhaustive  works  that  has  ever  been  written 
with  regard  to  this  much-debated  period  of  Irish 
history.  It  contains  copious  extracts  from  the  State 
papers  in  the  Birmingham  Tower,  Dublin  Castle, 
complete  lists  of  the  adventurers  and  soldier  eettlers, 
with  allotment  maps,  and  all  such  particulars  as  are 
needful  to  a  thorough  imderstanding  of  the  history 
of  the  times. 

I  cannot  help  fancying  that,  after  a  careful  and 
impartial  perusal  of  Mr.  Prendergast's  work,  "X." 
will  be  inclined  to  admit  that  Mr.  McCarthy's  sum- 
mary of  the  effects  of  the  Settlement  is  far  nearer  the 
truth  than  that  of  Carlyle.  In  fact,  the  cynical  old 
Sage  of  Chelsea  (the  latest  of  our  national  idols  whose 
feet  have  proved  to  be  of  clay)  was,  by  nature,  par- 
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ticularly  ill-fitt^  to  form  an  unbiaased  judgment  on 
such  a  matter.  His  Cromwellian  sympathies  were 
far  too  strong,  and  his  anti-Irish  fedings  much  too 
pronounced  to  admit  of  his  doing  so.  Besides,  your 
correspondent  must  bear  in  mind  that  Carlyle  speaks 
of  the  scheme  as  it  exist-ed  in  theory.  The  records  of 
the  time,  as  given  by  Mr.  Frendergast,  tell  us  the 
plain,  unvarnished  truth  about  the  brutal  manner  in 
which  the  Act  was  put  into  practice.'  As  regards  the 
intentions  of  the  framers  of  the  Act  of  Settlement, 
there  can  be  hardly  any  reasonable  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  any  unprejudiced  historical  student.  The  very 
key-note  of  the  Act  is  "  Woe  to  the  Conquered,"  and 
its  sole  aim  and  end  the  utter  exteimination  of  the 
Irish,  as  a  nation,  iu  three-fourths  of  the  island,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  population  of  the  remaining 
fourth  to  a  condition  of  the  most  abject  slavery.  When 
her  stem  task-masters  had  given  the  fullest  effect  in 
their  power  to  this  merciless  Act  ''peace  reigned 
in  Ireland,"  for  the  land  had  become  a  wilderness, 
where  the  famished  inhabitants  fed  on  weeds  and 
carrion,  and  the  wolf,  the  priest,  and  the  Tory  (viz., 
the  mere  Irish)  were  hunted  through  the  desolate 
bogs  by  the  new  lords  of  the  soil.  So  much  for  the 
way  in  which  the  Act  was  administered.  The  domi- 
nant race  did  all  in  their  power  to  annihilate  the 
Irish  nation.  That  they  did  not  quite  succeed  was 
certainly  no  fault  of  theirs,  for  their  heart  was 
thoroughly  in  the  work. 

Your  conespondent  regrets  that  we  Irish  have 
such  tenacious  memories  for  what  we  deem  national 
wrongs.  Well,  let  him  put  himself  in  our  place  and 
just  try  to  imagine  what  the  case  would  be  if  such 
merciless  pimishment  had  been  dealt  out  to  the 
defeated  partizans  of  the  House  of  Stuart  in  Eng- 
land. Besides,  Ireland  has  suffered  much  since  then 
in  the  shape  of  further  confiscations  and  penal  laws. 
Centuries  are  but  as  years  in  the  memories  of  nations, 
and  considering  that  all  the  horrors  attending  the 
Lord  Protector's  scheme  for  the  settlement  of  Ireland 
occurred  only  some  two  hundred  years  ago,  I  think 
that  our  "poor  distracted  country"  may  plead  a 
reasonable  excuse  for  her  vivid  memory  of  the  "  curse 
of  CromwelL"  L.  D.  A. 

THE  MAYOR  OF  ALTRINCHAM. 
(Query  No.  3,115,  April  28.) 

[3,128.]  Enquibeb  will  find  a  list  of  the  Mayors 
of  Altrincham  in  Mr.  Ingham's  History  ofAltrincham 
and  JBowdan,  1879.    The  first  name  in  the  list  is  that 


of  Edward  Massey,  appointed  in  1452,  and  there  have 
been  four  hundred  and  thirty  nominations  to  the 
office  since.  The  charter  was  granted  by  the  lord  of 
the  manor  about  the  year  1290,  and  probably  a  mayor 
was  appointed  then  and  subsequently,  but  no  names 
of  mayors  between  1290  and  1452  are  given.  The 
appointment  is  made  by  the  lord  of  the  manor.  There 
is  no  corporation  and  no  aldermen  or  councillors.  In 
fact,  the  mayor  is  a  purely  manorial  office.  The  post 
appears  to  be  held  in  some  years  by  persons  of  lowly 
degree,  for  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  Heart  of  Mtdr 
lothian,  quotes  a  Cheshire  saying,  "  I  was  like  the 
Mayor  of  Altrincham,  who  lies  in  bed  whilst  bis 
breeches  are  mending;"  and  there  is  an  old  rh^^me: — 

The  Mayor  of  AltriDcham  and  the  Mayor  of  Over, 
The  one  is  a  thatcber,  the  other  a  dauber. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  promipent  and  wealthy 
residents  have  served  in  the  office  *  and  in  1758  the 
Honourable  Booth  Orey,  a  son  of  the  Earl  of  War- 
rington, the  then  lord  of  the  manor,  was  the  mayor. 
A  local  board  was  established  for  the  township  in 
1851,  but  the  manorial  mayor  is  still  extant.  What 
his  precise  duties  are,  I  cannot  say.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  numerous  ex-mayors  will  give  information  on  this 
point.  I  may  add  that  there  are,  or  were,  two  mayors 
of  Ashton-under-Lyne,  one  the  head  of  the  municipal 
corporation  of  the  borough,  the  other  appointed  by 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  namely,  the  Earl  of  Stamford 
and  Waiiington,  wlio  was  also  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Altrincham.  I  believe  Altrincham  is  included  in  Sir 
Charles  Dilke's  bill  dealing  with  unreformed  cor- 
porations, which  is  now  passing  through  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  in  what  way  it  is  proposed  to  deal 
with  this  ancient  officer  I  do  not  know.  Ion. 

ibeland:  its  taxes  and  cost. 

(Query  No.  3,097.  April  14.) 

[3,129.]  An  inquirer  asked  what  is  the  revenue 
derived  by  the  imperial  exchequer  from  Ireland, 
and  how  much  ite  government  costs  the  nation  ?  No 
answer  having  yet  appeared,  perhaps  an  extract  from 
a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  M.P.,  on 
April  30th,  to  the  TiTJies,  may  throw  a  light  on  the 
subject.  Premising  that  he  believes  the  evils  of  Ire- 
land are  social  and  not  poUtical,  and  that  the  material 
prosperity  of  that  country  has  been  sacrificed  to  the 
financial  needs  of  England,  Mr.  Henry  says : — 

Since  the  great  famine  of  1847-48  the  imperial  taxes  of 
Ireland  have  been  more  than  doubled.  Up  to  that  time 
Ireland  coDtributed  four  millions  annually  to  Uiis 
country.    The  amount  may  have  been  too  small,  bat 
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the  ineqaility  was  more  than  redresaed  in  the  year 
1853,  when,  by  the  imposition  of  the  income-tax  aud 
the  equalization  of  the  spirit  duties,  the  Irish  taxes 
were  raised  to  eight  millions  and  a  half.  Of  this  sum 
a  return  obtained  by  Mr.  McLaren  in  the  years  1872-73 
shows  that  not  one- fourth  was  expended  in  Ireland 
itself.  The  Treasury  has  not  supplied  any  later  return, 
but  making  ample  provision  for  all  increases  of  expen- 
diture, and  adding  a  liberal  amount  for  Ireland's  sharu 
of  the  expenses  of  ministerial  offices,  diplomatic  ser- 
vices, interest  and  management  of  debt,  pensions,  and 
so  on,  it  is  unquestionable  that  of  the  whole  sum  an- 
nually raised  by  imperial  authority  in  Ireland,  between 
two  and  three  millions  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
tribute  exacted  by  the  richer  aud  more  powerful 
country  from  the  poorer  and  weaker.  Add  to  this 
weight  of  imperial  taxation  the  pressure  of  local  taxes 
and  the  absentee  rents  paid  to  landlords  who  expend 
nothing  In  the  country,  and  it  will  be  found  that  very 
nearly  one-fourth  of  everything  that  is  raised  by  ngri- 
cultare  or  made  by  manufactures  in  Ireland  in  the 
course  of  each  twelve  months  goes  in  taxation.  No 
ceuntry  in  the  world  has  ever  ])ros{>ered  under  such 
conditions,  aud  until  this  is  seen  and  understood  there 
can  be  no  hope  of  decent  living  among  the  people  or 
of  social  improvement. 

As  the  department  of  Notes  and  Queries  is  not  tho 
place  for  the  discussion  of  current  political  questions, 
I  will  only  add  an  exx)ression  of  regret  that  the  Eng- 
lii»h  jieople  are  so  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
social,  industrial,  and  financial  conditior  of  Ireland — 
an  ignorance  which  the  attitude  of  the  Parnellite 
Home-Rulers  rather  tends  to  intensify  than  to  disj)el. 

EOTHEX. 


CROMWELL  IN  LANCASHIRE  AND  BURY 

CASTLE. 

Talbot-street,  Moss  Side. 

In  the  first  part  of  tho  interesting  "Chapter  of 
Lancashire  Family  History"  in  your  issue  of  April  :28, 
the  writer,  Miss  Mary  Roberts,  says:— "After  the 
battle  of  Ribblesdale,  or  Walton-le-Dale,  in  1048, 
Cromwell  with  his  forces  occupied  the  country  from 
Preston  to  Chorley,he  himself  sleeping  at  Astley  Hall, 
next  day  passing  on  southwards  to  Wigan  with  the 
bulk  of  his  forces,  a  portion  being  despatched  across 
the  moors  to  Bury  for  the  attack  and  demolition  of 
the  Castle,  once  the  stronghold  of  Adam  de  Burgh.*' 

In  my  recently  published  work  on  Swie  Anvieid 
Batile-Fields  %n  Lancashire,  chapter  three,  I  have 
carefully  analyzed  the  evidence  adduced  respecting 
thed«*molitionof  Bury  Castle,  and  conclusively  demon- 


strated that  neither  the  army  of  Cromwell  or  that  of 
any  other  Parliamentary  leader  ever  fired  a  shot  at 
it,  either  from  the  ^*  Castle  Steads,"  or  elsewhere.  I 
am  supported  in  this  view  by  Mr.  W.  Thompson 
W^atkin,  who,  in  the  appendix  to  bis  work  on 
Roman  Lancashire,  recently  issued,  says: — "Mr. 
C.  Ilardwick,  in  his  recently-published  Ancient 
Battle-Fields  in  Lancashire^  pp.  154 — 8,  completely 
refutes  tlie  statement  that  any  siege  of  Bury  Castle 
took  place  in  1644*'  [the  statement  of  Baines,  for 
which  he  cites  no  authority,  is  1644],  "  or  that  Castle 
Stead  was  an  entrenchment,  raised  by  Cromwell's 
army.  This  increases  the  probability  that  the  earth- 
work was  Roman." 

The  fact  is,  we  have  certain  evidence  that  the  Castle 
needed  no  demolition  in  either  1664  or  1668,  it  having 
been  reduced  to  a  ruin  long  previously  (most  probably 
diuring  the  Wars  of  the  Roses),  and  hence  the  after 
transference  of  some  legendary  story  respecting  it  to 
the  time  of  the  Stuarts.  Leland,  the  "  King's  anti- 
quary," in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  on  visiting 
the  place,  says : — "  Byri-on-Irwell,  4  or  V  miles  from 
Manchestre,  but  a  poore  market.  There  is  a  Ruine  of 
a  Castel  by  the  paroch  chirch,  in  the  Towne."  In 
October,  1805, 1  examined  carefully  the  excavations 
of  the  foundations  of  De  Bury's  stronghold,  when 
exposed  by  some  sewering  operations  undertaken  by 
the  local  commissioners,  which  testified  that  the 
castle  had  never  been  restored,  as  the  absence  of  all 
record  thereof  previously  attested. 

At  page  217  of  the  work  previously  referred  to 
I  say  *'I  have  heard  of  several  localities  in  Lancashire" 
[Astley  Hall  included],  "and  some  neighbouring  coun- 
ties, where  tradition  records  that  Oliver  Crom<vellonce 
visited  the  district,  and  slept  in  some  specified  house 
or  mansion,  although  there  exists  not  the  slightest 
reliable  evidence  that  Oliver  was  ever  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. This  in  some  instances,  I  fancy,  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Cromwell's  name  has 
become  a  typical  or  generic  one,  and  has  done  duty 
for  nearly  a  couph*  of  centuries,  with  the  public 
generally,  for  every  commander,  either  generals  or 
subordinate  ofiScers,  belonging  to  the  Parlimentary 
armies." 

Cromwell  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  fighting  in 
Lancashire  in  1603-4,  the  chief  commanders  being 
General  Fairfax,  with  his  headquarters  at  Manchester, 
and  General  Sir  John  Seaton.  The  latter  besieged 
Preston,  and  took  it  by  storm  aft^r  a  most  gallant 
defence.     Ii)  104"^  C  onj well's  own  despatches  to  the 
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Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  distinctly  describe 
his  movements  during  the  short  but  decisive  cam- 
paign. On  August  16  he  rested  at  Stoneyhurst,  and 
began  the  battle  early  on  the  following  morning. 
His  letter  describing  its  result  is  dated  "Preston, 
17th  August,  1648."  His  lengthy  despatch  giving 
all  the  details  is  dated  "Warrington,  20th 
August,  1648."  The  day  aft«r  the  Preston  battle 
he  pursued  the  enemy  to  Wigan.  He  saj's : — **  We 
lay  that  night  in  the  field  close  by  the  enemy ; 
being  very  dirty  and  weary,  and  having  marched 
twelve  miles  of  such  gro*md  as  I  never  rode  in  all 
my  life,  the  day  being  very  wet.  .  .  .  The  next 
morning  the  enemy  marched  towards  Warrington, 
and  we  at  the  heels  of  them."  He  then  describes  the 
stand  made  by  the  enemy  near  Winwick,  "they 
maintaining  the  pass  with  great  resolution  for  many 
hours."  He  afterwards  pursued  them  to  Warrington, 
and  by  Nantwich  southwards. 

We  have  no  allusion  whatever  to  Bury  or  its  castle ; 
nor  indeed  is  Chorle}'  mentioned  by  name.  But  a 
portion  of  the  enemy  must  have  retreated  in  that 
direction,  as  Ck}lonel  Thomhaugh,  who  commanded 
the  advance,  was,  as  Captain  Hodgson  in  his  diary  says, 
"  run  through  with  a  lancier  in  Chorley,  he  wanting 
his  arms  (armour)."  Cromwell  himself,  with  the  main 
body  of  his  army,  appears  to  have  followed  that 
portion  of  the  enemy  which  retreated  by  the  more 
direct  route  to  Wigan. 

There  was  more  ground  for  the  tradition  that 
Cromwell  battered  Clitheroe  Castle  into  ruin,  for  he 
did  pass  it  on  his  way  to  Stoneyhurst  on  the  evening 
preceding  the  engagement,  but,  as  I  have  said  in  my 
recent  work,  *'  Cromwell  was  not  the  man  to  amuse 
himself  by  bombarding  his  friends  on  the  eve  of  a 
great  and,  as  it  proved,  a  decisive  battle."  This 
castle  was,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  dismantled 
by  an  "  order  of  a  Council  of  State." 

The  names  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Thomas  Crom- 
well of  the  preceding  century  seem  to  have  become 
fused  in  one  mythical  warrior,  to  whom  the  ruin  of 
all  castles,  abbeys,  and  other  ancient  buildings  is 
attributed  by  the  transmitters  of  legendary  lore  all 
all  over  the  kingdom.  Chables  Habdwick. 


Bessbs  o'th'  Babn,  April  30. 
In  the  very  iuteresting  chapter  in  your  last  week's 
papor  (April  28)  of  the  History  of  the  Lancashire  Family 
of  Standisn  of  Duzbury  and  Standish  Halls,  by  Miss 
Mary  Roberts,  she  states  that  in  164-8,  aftor  tlie  battio  of 
Ribblesdale,  near  Preston,  betwixt  the  Parliamentary 


and  Koyalist  forces,  the  victorious  General  Cromwell 
sent  a  detachment  of  his  forces  over  the  moors  to 
take  and  demolish  the  Castle  of  Buiy.  If  such  a 
conflict  really  took  place  there  must  be  a  record  of 
the  fact,  of  which  your  fair  correspondent  will  give 
us  a  reference  at  her  pleasure,  as  the  desired  informal 
tion,  if  forthcoming,  may  remove  some  doubt  as  to 
the  existence,  also  not  a  little  misapprehension  as  to 
the  time  of  its  demolition.  It  may  be  noted  in  sup- 
port of  the  former  existence  of  a  castle  at  Bury,  that 
when,  a  few  years  ago,  some  old  property  was  taken 
down  by  the  town's  authorities,  the  workmen  during  tlie 
levelling  and  sewering  behind  the  same  came  in  contact 
with  extensive  stone  foundations  of  walls  and  buttresses 
of  great  strength.  The  discovery  was  properly  followed 
by  further  research  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  which 
resulted  in  the  complete  baring  of  the  <wal]s  of  what 
must  have  t)een  a  large  edifice — a  castle  or  a  halL  The 
contiguity  of  Castle  Field  supports  the  above  theoiy  to 
some  extent,  though,  as  the  site  was  left  open  to  view 
for  some  time,  and  fully  explored  by  our  local  anti- 
quarians and  others,  Mr.  John  Hnrland  amongst  them, 
the  result  disclosed  nothing  definite  as  to  the  date  and 
pre-existence  of  the  structure  as  beiiig  the  true  site  of 
the  castle  or  its  feudal  possessors  at  the  time  of  demoli- 
tion. Tradition  says  that  the  Manors  of  Bury  and 
Pilkington  were  given  to  the  Earl  of  Derby  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Seventh,  for  his  loyalty  to  the  Tudor  or 
Lancastrian  dynasty.  If  any  of  your  contributors  on 
historical  questions  can  give  us  the  true  solution  or  add 
any  facts  relating  to  the  above  they  will  much  oblige. 

J.  Jackson. 


Memorials  op  Ralkigh  and  Caxton.  —  A 
magnificent  memorial  window  was  last  year  presented 
to  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Westminster,  by  American 
citizens,  in  honour  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  whose  headless 
body  was  carried  to  the  church  from  the  scaffold.  The 
following  four  lines  were  written  as  an  inscription  fur 
the  window  by  Mr.  J.  Russell  Lowell,  the  American 
Minister ; — 

The  New  World's  sons  from  England's  breast 
we  drew 

Such  milk  as  bids  remember  whence  we  came. 
Proud  of  her  i>ast  wheref rom  our  future  grew. 

This  window  we  inscribe  with  Raleigh's  fame. 

A  fine  window  was  presented  to  the  church  about  the 
same  time,  mainly  by  the  publishers  and  printers  of 
London,  in  honour  of  Caxton,  who  also  lies  buried  there. 
For  this  window  the  following  four  lines  have  been 
written  as  an  inscription  by  Mr.  Tennyson.  They  are 
founded  on  Caxton's  motto  **Fiat  lux"  which  is  em- 
blazoned on  the  window  : — 

Thy  prayer  was  **  Light— more  light — while 
Time  shaU  last!" 

Thou  sawest  a  glory  crowing  on  tbe  night. 
But  not  the  shadows  which  that  light  would  cast. 

Till  shadows  vanish  in  the  Light  of  Light. 
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NOTES. 

]fILTON*8  GONGXFTION  OF  THB   CHABACTEB  OF 

8ATAX. 

[3,130.]  In  these  days,  when  the  land  is  filled  with 
works  of  fiction  in  prose  and  verse  containing  the 
so-called  creations  of  thousands  of  minds,  it  is 
refreshing  to  turn  now  and  then  from  such 
miniatures  to  the  large  canvas  of  a  Milton.  His 
character  of  Satan  is  a  real  creation,  such  as  I  venture 
to  saj  has  never  been  equalled.  It  is  true  that  Satan 
13  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ,  but  ever  as  an  influence 
only ;  and  in  the  world  in  all  ages  the  existence  of 
evil  in  an  abstract  form  has  been  acknowledged,  but 
it  was  left  for  Milton  to  chrystallize  those  various 
ideas  into  the  huge  personality  we  find  in  Paradise 
Lost.  The  impression  of  tMs  great  achievement 
may  be  seen  in  the  religious  world ;  for  in 
many  pulpits  the  ideas  of  Milton  are  unconsciously 
given  forth  as  those  of  Holy  Writ  I  do  not 
I>ropoi8e  to  disentangle  the  threads  that  have  come 
to  be  so  intertwined,  nor  indeed  would  this  be  the 
place  to  do  so,  but  to  consider  this  achievement  in 
our  literature  as  if,  for  example,  the  character  were 
Macbeth  instead  of  Satan. 

In  the  first  place  we  are  shown  a  kingdom  where 
there  are  different  degrees  of  power,  a  supreme  head, 
chieftains,  and  lower  orders.  Presumably  at  one 
time  complete  happiness  reigned  in  that  kingdom ; 
evil  was  unknown.  At  length  the  greatest  of  the 
chieftains,  filled  with  pride,  dares  to  defy  the  Omni- 
potent to  arms.  Where  did  the  evil  influence  come 
from  which  tempted  Satan  himself  to  rebel  ?  That 
k  the  mystery  of  mysteries.  However,  he  is 
described  as  puffed  up  with  pride  and  re- 
belling against  his  Head.  He  has  a  numerous 
following.  Fierce  and  long  the  battle  rages— he 
is,  of  necessity  defeated,  and  is  punished  both 
mentally  and  physically  :  "  the  thought  both  of  lost 
happiness  and  lasting  pain  torments  him."  This  then 
is  the  situation.  We  have  a  personage  of  almost  the 
highest  qualities  of  mind  and  body,  thrust  out  from 
the  greatest  possible  happiness  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible misery  by  his  o^n  fault,  and  it  is  for  us  to 
notice  the  effect  this  sudden  change  has  on  him.  It 
30  here  that  Milton's  creative  power  has  its  widest 


scope— wide  enough  indeed  to  tax  the  energies  of  any 
man. 

Satan  finds  himself  hopelessly  defeated  :  he  stands 
still,  breathless  after  the  struggle,  scarcely  daring  to 
calculate  the  results  of  his  defeat.  He  is  afiiicted  and 
dismayed  at  the  ruin  he  witnesses,  but  yet  his 
**  obdurate  pride  "  and  ''  steadfast  hate  '*  are  not  dead. 
The  terrible  contrast  almost  breaks  his  heart.  '^  Oh 
how  unlike  the  place  from  which  he  fell."  The  silence 
in  which  he  finds  himself  becomes  horrible  to  him  when 
seeing  one  of  his  folio  wer8,another  great  chieftain,  near 
at  hand,  he  puts  on  a  bold  front  and  attempts  to  address 
him  with  dauntless  words,  bat  miserably  fails  in  the 
attempt.  His  companion  is  so  changed  that  he 
scarcely  knows  him,  and  the  thought  of  this  over- 
powers the  speaker.  **  If  thou  be^st  he !"  he  cries  ; 
and  then  follows  a  wail— "But  oh,  how  fallen!" 
Once  they  were  comrades  in  glorious  enterprise; 
now  misery  joins  them  in  equal  ruin.  But  Satan  will 
not  long  condole  in  this  fashion.  Bracing  himself 
up  with  the  energy  of  despair,  be  exclaims : 

What  though  the  field  be  lost, 
All  is  not  lost ;  the  unconquerable  will 
And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate 
And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield. 
And  what  is  else  not  to  be  overcome. 
That  glory  never  shall  his  v^Taih  or  might 
Extort  from  me. 

To  him  there  was  a*  shame  more  shameful  than  his 
terrible  downfall,  and  that  was  to  bow  and  sue  for 
grace  to  him  whom  he  had  in  his  own  opinion  almost 
conquered.  He  is  determined  to  carry  on  the  war  to 
the  bitter  end,  eternal  war,  by  force  or  guile  it  matters 
not,  against  him  whom  he  fancies  as  sitting  with . 
excess  of  joy  tyrannising  the  inhabitants  of  heaven. 
His  companion  in  his  hopelessness  counsels  submis- 
sion lest  worse  might  befall  them,  but  Satan  will  not 
hear  of  it ;  to  submit  would  show  weakness,  and  to 
be  weak  is  miserable.  He  spies  a  dreary  plain  in  the 
distance,  and  because  it  is  in  the  distance  it  seems  to 
promise  rest.  There  rest,  he  says,  but  as  he  says  so 
doubts  if  any  rest  can  harbour  there.  However, 
there  he  will  assemble  his  shattered  army,  and  see 
how  he  can  overcome  their  dire  calamity,  what 
stimulus  they  may  gain  from  hope,  and,  if  hope  must 
be  put  aside,  what  resolution  from  despair. 

He  reaches  the  plain  where  he  had  hoped  to  find 
rest,  but  it  is  horrible  beyond  expression.  Such  rest- 
ing found  the  soles  of  imblest  feet  I  The  contrast 
between  his  past  and  his  present  again  comes  vividly 
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before  bim,  and  bis  boasting  can  sustain  bis  spirits 
no  longer,  for  be  cries  out — 

Is  this  the  re/^on,  this  the  soil,  the  clime — this  the  seat 
That  we  must  chaDge  for  Heaveu?    This  mournful 

gloom 
For  that  celestial  light  ? 

Farewell,  happy  fields. 
Where  joy  for  ever  d  wells !    Hail,  horrors !  hail, 
Infernal  world !  and  thou  profoundest  hell, 
Receive  thy  new  possessor ! 

This  at  least  is  bis :  that  is  one  consolation.  He  has 
has  also  another  possession,  his  mind :  that  cannot  be 
changed  by  place  or  time.  He  tries  to  comfort 
himself  with  a  fallacy.  The  mind  is  its  own  place, 
and  can  make  a  heaven  of  hell, a  hell  of  heaven.  W  hat 
does  it  matter,  then  ?  He  is  himself,  almost  as  greSt 
as  he  who  conquered  him,  the  only  difference  in 
bis  estimation  being  that  his  conqueror  had  command 
of  the  thunder;  there  was  no  superiority  in  the  mind 
of  bis  conqueror  over  his  own,  onl}'  a  mere  physical 
difference  between  them  in  the  weapons  of  war.  He 
now,  at  any  rate,  has  got  a  kingdom  of  liis  own,  and 
it  is  such  an  uninviting  one  that  be  says  with  grim 
irony  "  the  Almighty  bath  not  built  here  for  his  envy 
will  not  drive  us  hence."  Here  Satan*  might  reign, 
and  that  was  what  be  wanted.  **  To  roign  is  worth 
ambition,  though  in  hell.  Better  to  reign  in  hell 
than  serve  in  heaven." 

But  where  are  his  subjects?  Lying  astounded  and 
amazed  at  their  defeat,  desponding  with  finding 
themselves  fallen  so  low  and  so  utterly.  What 
shall  he  do  to  arouse  them  from  their  despondency 
and  amazement  ?  It  is  at  this  critical  moment  that 
the  diplomatic  skill  of  the  great  commander  is  shown. 
See  bow  be  addresses  them,  not  as  a  defeated 
mass  of  rebels,  but — "  Princes,  Potentates,  Warriors!" 
Then  he  rallies  them  in  half  satirical  tones.  "  Have 
ye  chosen  this  place  after  the  toil  of  battle  to  repose 
your  wearied  virtue  ?  In  this  abject  posture  have 
ye  sworn  to  adore  the  conqueror,  till  anon  his  swift 
pursuers  from  heaven-gates  discern  the  advantage, 
and  descend  upon  you  before  you  can  resist. 
•  Awake  '*  be  cries,  *  arise !  or  be  for  ever  fallen.' " 
Stirred  up  thus  by  appeals  to  their  valour,  and  to 
their  selfishness,  they  si>ring  from  their  letharg}'  to 
place  themselves  once  more  at  the  command  of  their 
great  leader.  Myriads  upon  myriads  circle  him 
round,  still,  however,  with  downcast  looks,  but  yet 
with  somewhat  of  joy  at  not  finding  their  leader  in 
despair  like  themselves.  Calling  his  pride  to  his 
rescue,  with  much  trouble  he  controls  his  emotions. 


and  with  bold  words  raises  their  fainting  couragei 
and  dispels  their  fears,  and  then  commands  his 
mighty  standard  to  be  upreared,  amid  the  war- 
like sounds  of  trumpets  and  clarions.  At  the 
sight  of  the  glittering  banner  unfurled,  and  their 
leader  looking  so  majestic,  the  universal  host 
sent  up  a  shout  that  tore  bell's  concave.  Xo  wonder 
the  leader's  heart  distends  with  pride,  and  that  as  he 
looks  upon  these  countless  hosts  of  warriors  that  he 
glories  for  the  moment  in  his  strength. 

But  he  sees  farther  than  his  shouting  legions: 
"care  sits  on  his  faded  cheek."     He  cannot  view 
millions  of  spirits  for  his  fault  deprived  of  heaven, 
condemned  to  have  for  ever  now  their  lot  in  pain, 
without  feeling  remorse.  The  thought  of  the  terrible 
penalty  that  they  have  to  pay  for  his  sake  over- 
l)owers  him,  as  they  half  enclose  him  round  and 
mutely  stand  attentive  to  hear  his  words.      He  tries 
to  speak  but  in  vaiif.      Scorning  his  own  weakness 
once  more  he  -attempts  to  address  his  waiting  fol- 
lowers, but  again  in  vain.      Again  ho  tries,    but 
instead  of.  words,  "tears  such    as    angels  weep, 
and     words     interwove     with     sighs,     find     out 
their  way."    This  makes  his  task  of  speaking  with  a 
purpose  all  the  more  difficult,  for  now  bis  followers 
must  see  that  his  former  pretence  of  not  feeling  bis 
defeat  was  assumed.    He  can  now  only  assert  that, 
"the  strife  was  not  inglorious,  though  the  event  was 
dire,  and  the  dire  change  hateful  to  utter."    Hence- 
forth they  will  know  the  might  of  him  who  defeated 
them,  and  will  also  know  their  own.    But  that  will 
not  destroy  what  he  describes  as  their  better  part, 
namely,  to  strive  to  execute  by 'fraud  or  guile  what 
they  could  not  do  by  force,  so  that  the  Almighty 
may  learn  that  "  who  overcomes  by  force,  hath  over- 
come but  half  his  fo(\"    Peace  must  never  be  main- 
tained.   War  is  the  word,  open  or  untlerstood.    A 
council  is  called  to  deliberate  how  best  tjje*  war  can 
bo    earned    on,  and  Satan  is  seated  on  a  throne 
of    royal    state,    and    once   more'   addresses    the 
asSv^mbled     multitudes.       Once     again     they     are 
"Powers   and     Do^piitions,     Deities    of     Heaven,'* 
for  if  that  glorious  land  is  not  at-  i)resent  theirs,  he 
does  not  despair  of  recovering  it.    He  goes  on  with 
subtle  reasoning  to  show. them  that  in  their  present 
situation  they  have  a  greater  advantage  to  union  and 
firm  faith,  and  firm  accord,  than  they  ever  had  in 
heaven,  and  therefore  that  somehow  they  must  recover 
their  just  inheritance  of  old. 

Th.^  djbate,  how  best  to  canyon  tlu  v.ar,  c-me.^  to 
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an  end,  and  Satan,  in  order  to  place  his  claim  to 
leadership  above  dispute,  gives  an  undoubted  proof 
of  his  personal  courage  by  undertaking  the  terrible 
journey  to  the  earth.  "  Long  is  the  way  and  dark, 
that  out  of  hell  leads  up  to  light"  It  is  evident  by 
this  time  that  all  trace  of  what  he  would  consider 
such  weaknesses  as  tears  and  remorse  have  been  left 
far  behind,  and  that  in  pride,  guile,  and  fixity  of 
purpose  Satan  is  himself  again.  Here  Milton's  original 
conception  of  the  character  ends.  Afterwards  he 
strikes  the  Bible  narrative  and  rUns  nearly  on  the 
same  lines.  Joseph  M'Kim. 

Wllmslow. 
MANCHESTSB  STBEBT-LOBK  :      IV.  FAHKEB-STBEET, 

[3.131.]  The  Mosleys,  formerly  Lords  of  t  he  Manor. 
have  given  names  to  a  considerable  number  of  Man- 
chester streets,  of  most  of  which  number  I  have 
notes  ready  for  publication.  Parker-street  is  one  of 
these.  In  the  year  1783  this  street  was  formed  out 
of  land  belonging  to  the  then  Lord  of  the  Manor, 
Sir  John  Parker  Mos]e3%  Baronet,  and  his  heir- 
apparent,  Oswald  Mosley,  Esquire  (then  just  out 
of  his  minority).  The  street  was  not  named  for 
some  time  after  its  formation,  and  was  used 
only  as  a  convenient  passage  between  Garrett 
Lane  (corresponding,  in  a  measure,  to  the  present 
Portland-street)  and  Bath-street— so  called  on  account 
of  the  public  baths  erected  on  part  of  the  Infirmary 
lands  fronting  the  latter  street — and  thence  to  the 
river  Tib — a  name  familiarized  to  the  present  genera- 
tion by  its  occurrence  in  "Tib  Lane''  and  "Tib- 
street."  In  a  deed,  dated  in  October  1783,  being  the 
conveyance  to  the  Infirmary  Trustees  of  part  of  the 
Infiym&ry  lands,  (viz.,  tlie  back  portion,  purchased 
from  Sir  Ashton  Lever,  Knight — of  whom  I  will  more 
particularly  deal  when  treating  of  liever-street— and 
John  Peploe  Birch),  Sir  John  Parker  Mosley  and  his  heir 
concur  to  give  to  the  trustees  a  right  of  way  through 
Bath-street  and  the  then  unnamed  Parker-street. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  here  record  the  names  of  the 
gentlemen  who,  as  trustees  of  the  Infirmary,  first  had 
the  benefit  of  that  right  ofpassat^e  specially  granted ;  ; 
Joiiali  Birch,  George  Llo3'd,  and  James  Massey, 
Esquires;  James  Walker,  **  Doctor  of  Physic";  John 
Car>'l  Worsley,  John  Markland,  and  George  Johnson, 
Esquires;  Peter  Mainwaring  and  Samuel  Kay, 
•*  Doctors  in  Phj'sic";  and  Richard  Edward  Hall  and 
Charles  White,  surgeons. 

The  name,  "  Parker,"  was  brought  into  the  Mosley 


family  by  the  marriage  of  Nicholas  Mosley,  Esquire 
(father  of  the  baronet  before  mentioned),  with 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Parker,  Esquire,  of 
Derby,  cousin  to  Sir  Thomas  Parker,  first  Earl  of 
Macclesfield,  Viscount  and  Baron  Parker,  and  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain. 

24.  Brown-atreet.  C.  T.  TalLENT-BatbmAX. 

THE  PIB8T  MENTION  OF  TOBACCO  AND  ITS  FIRST 

NAME. 

[3,132.]    The  first  mention  of  potatoes,  pine  apples, 

and  tobacco  with  which  I  have  met  is  in  John 

Sparke's  narrative  of  The  Voyage  made  by  Mr,  John 

Hawkins,  afterwards  Knh  (Hawkins's  second  voyage). 

The  passage  relative  to  tobacco  is  as  follows : — 

The  Floridians  when'  they  travel  have  a  kind  of  herb 
dried,  who,  with  a  cane  and  an  earthen  cup  in  the  end, 
with  fire  and  the  dried  herbs  put  together,  do  suck 
through  the  cane  the  smoke  thereof,  which  smoke 
satisfieth  their  hunger,  and  therewith  they  Uve  four  or 
live  days  without  meat  or  drink,  and  this  all  the 
Frenchmen  useth  for  this  purpose. 

The  date  is  a.d.  1564.  Su*  Humphrey  Gilbert's 
expedition,  in  which  Raleigh,  his  half-brother,  started 
as  Vice-Admiral,  and  in  command  of  the  barque 
Raleigh— 200  tons — which  he  had  himself  set  forth, 
sailed  in  1583,  or  about  twenty  years  after. 

Let  me  now  give  a  translation  of  a  few  Latin  verses 
by  the  celebrated  George  Buchanan,  which  may 
interest  users  of  the  "  weed."  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  pick  up  for  a  shilling  the  first  (1687)  collected 
edition  of  his  Latin  poems — or  what  claims  to  be  ther 
first — a  few  weeks  ago,  and  wonderfully  interesting 
reading  they  are,  and,  I  should  say,  inviduable  to  the 
historian  of  the  time  (1530-1580  about)  at  which 
he  wrote.    Here  is  what  he  says : — 

Concerning  Nicotiana,  called  by  the  forced  name 
Medicaea,  Learned  Nicotius  returning  from  the  Western 
coasts  brought  back  tobacco  (Nicotiana),  a  herb 
healtliful  for  all  depressions,  in  his  desire  to  beneht  his 
country ;  but  Catharine  Medicis,  the  purge  and  pesti- 
lence of  her  people,  the  Medea  of  her  age,  burning 
with  ambition,  *' adulterates "  tlie  plant  of  Nicotius 
with  the  name  of  Mediciea.  And  as  she  before  stripped 
citizens  of  their  goods  she  wishes  to  deprive  Nicotius 
of  the  honour  of  the  herb.  But  ye  who  seek  aid  for 
^'our  sick  limJM  keep  ofiF  your  hands  from  the  plant  of 
ill-omened  name,  close  your  mouth  and  bar  your  ears 
from  [ic  as  from]  a  leprous  plague.  For  nectar  will 
prove  virus,  panacea  poison,  if  it  shall  be  called 
'*  Medicaea." 

I  suppose  "barring  the  ears"  refers  to  the  habit  the 

aboriginal  Americans  had  of  expelling  the  smoke  by 

the  ears  as  well  as  the  nose  and  mouth,  a  habit 

imitated  by  the  first  European  smokers.      Hitxite. 
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EAfiLY  NEWai'APERS   IN   LANCASEIRB. 

[3,133.]  Atter  Nocwieh,  York,  Leeds,  and  Glou- 
cester, Manctaeater  claima  precedence  in  point  of  time 
in  the  i^uing  or  establishing  a  newspaper,  or  anme 
periodical  answering  that  purpose.  So  early  aa  1560, 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Mancliester  had  attained 
no  littJe  celebrity  and  attention  from  Government  by 
the  productions  of  an  itinerant  printing  press  under 
the  direction  of  one  Penry,  a  "  Brownist,"  who  gave 
mortal  offence  in  high  quarters  by  a  succession  of 
attacks  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Queen  and  her 
favourite  Leicester.  Under  the  name  of  Martin 
Marprelale,  Penry,  among  other  eatirical  papers,  pub- 
lished a  most  obnoxious  pamphiet,  entitled  Ilae  j/e 
otxy  mair  icark  for  the  Courier?,  which  induced  the 
Privy  Council  to  issue  special  orders  for  hia  appre- 
hension. Aft«r  eluding  pursuit  for  a  consiOerahle 
time,  oft«n  by  moving  to  apparently  unlikely 
places,  Penry  was  at  length  Ij'acod  to  Newton  Lane, 
Manchester ;  seized,  tried,  condemned,  and  executed. 

This  summary  proceeding  seems  to  have  efiHCtually 
checked  the  spirit  of  newsmongering  in  Manchester 
for  at  least  a  century  and  a  half;  the  next  adventure 
being  attompled  by  Richard  Whitwortli,  in  1730, 
printed  in  the  town  on  an  established  site,  and  named 
the  MattcAes/er  Gaaette.  This  was  afterwards  changed 
■to  the  Mani'lieKter  Mai;n:dne,  under  which  title  tl:e 
number  for  thei4thoC  December,1745,gave  a  circum- 
stantial and  our  most  reliable  account  of  the  move- 
ments of  Prince  Charles's  army ;  soon  after  which  the 
publication  ceased.  The  paper,  with  the  stamp  then 
constituting  it  a  legal  issue,  sold  for  three  halfpence. 

In  the  same  year,  1745,  a  newspaper  wasestabliahed 
in  Preston,  entitled  the  Brilish  Courant,  ot-  I'restnu 
Journal.  It  was  subsequently  discoulitiued,  and 
no  attempt  of  the  aame  nature  was  made  until  Mr. 
ThomaB  Walker  began  the  I'l-eston  Renew  in  1703 ; 
which  also  soon  coasod  to  exist.  The  oldest  Liverpool 
newapaiicr  ia  Bi/litu/e'f  Liiti-)>oal  AdceHiner,  originally 
started  in  1756  by  Robert  Williamson ;  and  nine  years 
afterwards  Mr.  John  Gore  iasued  the  first  of  Gore'e 
Liivi-puoi  Atlivrtiser.  It  is  said  that  a  large  projwr- 
tion  of  the  Knglish  newspapet«  were  formerly  con- 
ducted by  Scotchmen. 

It  may  be  noted  that  during  the  period  of  the  Civil 
War  it  is  believed  (hat  the  party  in  Mancheal«r 
favouring  the  Parlianient  issued  a  little  news-sheet, 
named  the  f^ti/e,  and  that  this  was  printed  and  pub- 
lished from  some  place  in  Newton  Lane.  Could  tliis 
be  tliesameestablishmenl  that  sixty  yeai-s  earlier  had 


been  brought  to  notice  as  the  abiding-place  of  Penrj-, 
the  "  Brownist,"  with  hia  pseudonym  of  "  Martin  Mar- 
prelate?"  The  "press"  used  for  each  of  theae  pub- 
lications is  mentioned  aa  being  "on  wheels"  for 
convenience,  most  likely,  of  movement  from  place  to 
place. 

XiFHiAS  (Note  2,9C0)  says  Lord  St»nge  "  seized 
and  broke  to  pieces  the  whole  concern  in  Newton 
Lane;"  but  I  think  it  scarcely  possible  that  the 
Royalist  commander  penetrated  so  far  into  the  town, 
the  advance  being  from  the  Salford  aide  and  the 
repulse  occurring  at  the  bridge ;  the  desU'uction  of 
the  obnoxious  machine  was  perhaps  accompliahed 
by  zealous  partizana  of  the  Crown  residing  in  Man- 
chester, Cateaton-street,  the  foot  of  Deansgate,  its 
height  of  houses  with  chambers  projecting  beyond 
the  ground-line— standing  until  1824— Smithy  Door, 
and  the  elevated  plateau  of  thechurchyard,  were  good 
positions,  capable  of  being  well  defended,  as  they 
were.  The  steep  banks  on  the  town  side  also  gave 
advantage;  and  we  do  not  know  that  the  Royalists 
attempted  to  cross  the  river  by  ford  in  any  mora 
accessible  part^  Mabx  Robbktb. 

ErUtol. 

QUERIES. 
[3,1M.]    TuK  Top  of  the  Stebbt. — What  denotes 

the  top  of  any  road  or  street  in  Manchester— the 
numbera  on  the  houses,  the  flow  of  the  nearest  river, 
or  what?  a  F.  G. 

[3,135.]  Shakbpbriasa.— In  Midtummer  NighCt 
Dream,  act  i„  acene  1,  line  186,  are  these  words:- 

Whan  wheat  ie  green,  whan  hawthorn  buds  appear, 

Sii-kneea  is  cdbcriiDg. 
What  ia  the  meaning?  X.  Y.  Z. 

[3,136.J  AUTiionsHip  OF  SoNQS. — Who  wrote  the 
words  of  the  song  or  duet,  "All's  Well,"  beginning :— 

Deserted  by  the  waning  moon  ; 
and  of  "  Woodman,  spare  that  ttee?"    The  latter,  I 
have  heard,  is  by  an  American  writer.  B.  B. 

[3,137.]  Tile  Scots'  March. — It  the  seventeenth 
century  various  bodies  of  mercenary  Scotch  troops 
fought  in  the  continental  armies— notably  the  famous 
Scotch  Brigade  of  6,000  men,  under  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton,  which  joined  Gustarus  Adolphus.  In  the 
accounts  of  the  wars  of  that  period  mention  is  often 
made  of  "  the  Scots'  March,"  evidently  a  national 
martial  air.beaten  on  the  drums  to  inspire  and  inflame 
the  soldiers  at  the  supreme  moment  of  attack.  What 
could  "  the  Scots'  March  "  be  ?     The  march  of  the 
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present  Royal  Scots'  Regiment  is  '*  Dumbarton's 
Dnims."  Could  that  be  the  air  ?  Or  perhaps  it  was 
the  air  which  Bams  set  to  the  words  ''Scots  wha 
hae.*  The  Royal  Scots'  Regiment  of  the  present  day 
was  formed  from  the  remnant  of  the  brigade  which 
retamed  from  the  Continent  at  the  end  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  J,  D. 


MIL  GLADSTONE'S  QUOTATION  FROM 

LUCRETIUS. 

TO    THB    EDITOR. 

Sir, — After  so  many  English  versions,  all»  however,  in 
rhyme  or  in  metrical  form,  of  the  remarkable  lines 
quoted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  from  Lucretius's  poem  on  The 
NcAwrt  of  Things,  perhaps  you  may  find  room  for  a  last 
word — ^this  time  in  prose— ^about  the  real  and  unforced 
msaning  of  ihe  much-yexed  passage.  One  of  your  cor- 
respondents made  mention  of  Mr.  Munro's  ''splendid" 
•dition  of  the  poem,  reserving  his  praise,  however,  for 
the  Latin  text  and  English  notes,  and  omitting  to  take 
oognlzADoe  of  the  faithful  and  scholarly  prose  translation 
appended  to  the  work.  Creech,  Busby,  Good,  and  all 
other  translators  whether  in  rhyme  or  blank  verse,  have 
necessarily  sacrificed  somewhat  of  literalness  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  poetical  form,  and  their  **  variations  "  are  so 
essential  that  a  plain  prose  reading  of  the  passage  can 
ocaioely  help  to  harmonize  them.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Mr. 
Monro  renders  the  passage  as  follows : — *'  For  the  nature 
of  gods  must  ever,  in  itself,  of  necessity,  enjoy  immor- 
tality together  with  supreme  peace^— far  removed  and 
withdrawn  from  our  concerps ;  since,  exempt  from  every 
pain,  exempt  from  all  dangers,  strong  in  its  own  re- 
•onroes,  nor  wanting  aught  of  us,  it  is  neither  gained  by 
favoars  nor  moved  by  anger."  Bedfobdiensis. 


CROMWELL  IN  LANCASHIRE. 

BaiSTOL,  May  16. 

In  replying  to  the  gentlemen  who  noticed  my 
article  on  the  Standishes,  I  trust  I  may  offer  a  little 
for  consideration,  if  not  satisfaction.  My  researches 
may  perhaps  be  characterized  as,  not  so  much  his- 
torical, as — if  I  may  use  the  phrase — domestic- 
antiquarian  ;  and  these  have  led  me  to  take  interest 
in  many  details,  circumstances,  and  old  memories 
now  fast  disappearing  before  the  march  of  modem 
thought  and  action.  I  have  credited  much  I  have 
heard  not  connected  with  book-learning;  for  it  is 
the  latest  breath  of  the  Fast,  and  is  even  now  dis- 
appearing for  ever. 

From  Lady  Hoghton,  of  Astiey  Hall— Susan  Brooke, 
born  about  1765,  relict  of  Sir  Henry  Philip  Hoghton— 
1  had  the  personal  assurance  that  Oliver  Cromwell 


had  accepted  or  claimed  the  hospitality  of  the  house, 
and  remained  one  night.  Lady  Hoghton's  ancestors 
having  uninterrupted  succession  of  the  hall  during 
and  since  that  time.  Cromwell  dated  a  letter  from 
Preston,  17th  August,  1648,  and  in  a  later  despatch 
says : — "  We  lay  that  night  (of  the  day  following  the 
battle)  in  the  field  close  by  the  enemy ;  being  very 
dirty  and  wear}^  and  having  marched  twelve  miles 
of  such  ground  as  I  never  rode  in  all  my  life,  the  day 
being  very  wet."  Two  hundred  years  lator  than  the 
time  of  the  staunch  and  active  general,  the  distance 
between  Chorley  and  Preston,  on  a  well-made  modem 
highway,  extended  to  full  nine  miles;  so  perhaps 
Oliver,  reaching  Chorley  with  a  large  body  of  men 
and  cumbrous  war  material,  in  pursuit  of 
disorganized  and  retreating  forces,  each  widely 
extended  party  obliged  to  traverse  the  open 
country  of  irregular  and  rain- soaked  land,  may 
be  excused  for  not  under-rating  the  space 
over  which  he  travelled ;  the  old  unwritten  tradition 
of  his  soldiere  resting  for  a  night  in  Chorley  and  its 
neififhbourhood,  he  himself  at  Astiey,  therefore  may 
be  true  after  all ;  for  it  is  little  likely  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  the  march  extended  beyond  that  dis- 
tance on  the  same  day ;  also  as,  a  century  later,  the 
road  between  Chorley  and  Wigan,  nine  miles,  on  the 
route  to  Warrington,  was  spoken  of  as  "  the  most 
detestable  passage  in  the  kingdom."  The  march 
from  Preston  to  Warrington  occupied  three  days ; 
the  distance  about  thirty  miles. 

As  to  a  contest  taking  place  in  Bury,  and  an  attack 
on  the  Castle,  having  from  childhood  heard  such 
stated  as  a  fact,  I  may  have  given  it  undue  credence, 
and  can  but  support  my  opinion  as  follows.  In  the 
year  1796,  a  freehold  property  consisting  of  farm- 
house, garden,  fields,  and  orchard,  belonging  to 
my  great-grandfather,  Radcliffe  Wngley,  extend- 
ing along  the  ground  of  the  Castle  Hill,  Bury, 
and  from  the  Castle  Croft  below  to  a  frontage  on  the 
Wylde,  was  sold  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  through  his 
steward,  Mr.  Johnson.  Upon  a  portion  of  this  land 
the  house  built  by  Mr.  Edmund  Grundy,  at  the  head 
of  the  Wylde,  now  stands.  On  this  estate,  whilst 
held  by  the  Wrigleys,  were  frequently  found,  whilst 
ploughing,  cannon  balls  of  no  inconsiderable  size ;  one 
being  kept  in  use  by  my  greats-grandmother,  Mrs. 
Wrigley,  as  a  means  of  grinding  mustard  for  family 
use,  by  rolling  the  ball  in  a  large  and  strong  wooden 
bowl,  which,  when  not  employed,  kept  its  unvarying 
place  at  one  end  of  the  kitclicn  dresser.  Besides  these 
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silent  but  sure  tokens  of  a  former  scene  of  warfare, 
on  opening  the  ground  for  a  well  in  the  yard,  the 
diggers  broke  into  a  subterranean  passage- 
way, its  direction  exending  from  the  reputed 
site  of  the  ancient  Castle,  to  the  ground  upon 
which  the  church  is  built.  On  exploration  the  vault 
was  found  blocked  by  fallen  masonry  each  way,  but 
the  search  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  the  body- 
piece  belonging  to  a  suit  of  armour,  and  described 
as  closely  resembling  a  pair  of  iron  or  steel  stays. 

In  1166  the  Lord  of  Bury,  Adam  de  Burgh,  or  de 
Burga,  was  living  in  his  castle,  but  the  circumstance 
of  finding  cannon  balls  would  place  its  attack  or 
demolition  at  a  later  period.  I  do  not  know  how 
long  this  estate  was  in  possession  of  the  Wrigleys, 
but  that  it  must  have  been  some  time  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century 
an  apple  tree  of  unusual  size  and  excellent  fruit, 
which  had  been  raised  from  seed  by  one  of  Radclifife 
Wrigley's  forefathers,  was  growing  in  the  garden. 
There  was  also  a  birch  tree,  much  valued  by  the 
matrons  of  the  family,  it  being  tapped  annually  to 
produce  the  accustomed  store  of  birch  wine.  Closely 
embedded  beneath  the  roots  of  these  and  other  trees 
the  iron  balls  were  also  found. 

The  stretch  of  land  from  the  Printworks  to  beyond 
School  Brow,  and  across  to  Chamber  Hall,  was  well 
known  as  the  Castle  Croft;  the  old  farmhouse  of 
"The  Chamber "  (the  definite  article  being  always 
applied  to  the  place,  earlier  and  later)  seeming  in  its 
weather-worn  stonework  to  have  been  raised,  in  all 
likelihood,  from  the  ruined  walls  of  the  structure 
upon  the  opposite  hill.  Robert  Peel,  when  his  for- 
tunes were  rising,  bought  the  place  and  took  down  the 
front,  building  in  its  stead  a  dwelling  of  more 
mansion-like  proportions;  but  the  curious  investi- 
gator may  still  find  remains  of  the  old  farm-steading 
in  the  rear,  which,  after  the  overthrow,  real  or 
reputed,  of  the  Castle,  formed,  for  a  very  long  period, 
the  only  noticeable  building  upon  the  wide  extent  of 
low  land  lying  on  that  side  of  Bury. 

The  alteration  of  Chamber  Hall  was  expedited 
tliroughout  the  winter  of  1787-8  in  conse(iuence  of 
Mrs.  Peel's  situation,  it  being  considered  desirable 
that  her  confinement  should  take  place  in  the  new 
abode.  The  family  entered  "The  Chamber*'  iii 
.January,  although  part  was  still  unready  ;  and  on 
Shrove  Tuesday,  February  5th,  thi  'wy,  Robert  Peel, 
the  future  statesman  of  England,  was  bom,  two 
sisters,  Elizabeth  and  Mary,  preceding  him. 


As  another  old-time  memory  of  the  "  troubled 
times  "  may  be  mentioned  the  strife  commemorated 
in  "  battle-  wall,"  the  invaders  coming  from  beyond 
Cockey  Moor,  consequently  crossing  the  river  to  enter 
Bury  Lane. 

Maby  Robebts. 


Thb  Chbistian  Era:  1883  ob  1888  ?— The 
Jewish  Chronicle  says  the  much-debated  question  as  to 
the  correctness  of  the  hitherto  accepted  reckoninfj^  of 
the  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  birth  of  Jesus 
has  again  been  mooted  by  Professor  Sattler,  of  Munich, 
in  the  columns  of  a  German  contemporary.  Professor 
Sattler  claims  the  distinction  of  having  solved  the  pro- 
blem, an|l  of  having  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the 
current  year  is  properly  1888  instead  of  1883.  He 
buses  his  proofs  mainly  on  three  coins  which 
were  struck  in  the  reign  of  Ilerod  Antipas,  son  of 
Herod  the  Great,  and  which  date,  consequently,  from 
the  first  half  of  the  first  century  of  the  cument  era. 
Madden  admits  the  genuineness  of  these  coins,  and 
other  numismatic  writers  do  ttie  same.  The  evidence 
they  offer  concides  with  the  narrative  of  the  Gospels 
and  with  astronomical  calculations.  The  following  are 
the  results  at  whioh  Professor  Sattler  has  arrived.  Jesus 
was  bom  on  the  25th  December,  749  years  after  tlie 
founding  of  Rome,  and  commenced  his  public  career 
on  the  17th  of  November,  780  years  after  the  founding 
of  Rome.  He  was  then  30  years,  10  months,  and 
22  days  old.  The  date  on  which  he  commenced  his 
career  fell  in  the  15th  year  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius 
and  in  the  46th  year  after  the  building  of  Herod's  Temple. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  St.  Luke  iii.,  1,  and  St.  John 
ii.,  20.  According  to  Josophus  (Antiquities  XV.  11 , 1) 
the  construction  of  Herod's  Temple  was  commenced  in 
the  18th  year  of  that  monarch,  or  in  the  year  734  after 
the  founding  of  Rome,  in  the  month  of  October.  If  we 
add  the  46  years  which  elapsed  after  the  building  of  the 
Temple  we  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  year  780,  the  year 
during  which  Jesus  entered  on  his  career.  If,  moreover, 
wo  subtract  from  680  (779  years  10  months  and  17  days) 
30  years  10  months  and  25  days,  there  remain  748  years 
11  months  and  25  days',  which  gives  us  the  date  of  Irs 
birth  the  25th  of  December  of  the  749th  year  after  the 
founding  of  Rome.  Jesus  died  on  the  7th*  of  April,  783 
of  the  Roman  era  —  that  is  to  say,  on  the  Friday 
before  Passover ;  for  it  has  been  ascertained  by 
exact  calculation  that  Passover  fell  that  year  un 
the  7th  of  April,  783 ;  and  as  the  latter  year  was  a 
Jewish  leap  year,  and  consisted,  accordinglv*  of  thirteen 
months,  his  public  career  lasted  two  years  and  seven 
months.  Between  the  17th  of  November,  780,  and  the 
9th  of  April,  783,  three  Passovers  were  celebrated,  viz^ 
781,  782,  and  783.  Those  years  correspond  with  the  27, 
28,  29,  and  30  of  the  Christian  era  as  at  present  calcu- 
lated. Remembering,  however,  that  the  year  of  the 
birth  of  Jesus  corresponds  with  the  year  749  of  the 
Roman  era,  and  taking  that  year  as  the  starting  point  of 
the  Christian  reckoning,  the  year  of  Jesus's  career  must 
be  the  Slst,  32ud,  33rd,  and'  34th  of  tlie  new  era.  It 
thus  results,  according  to  Professor  Sattler,  that  tb«> 
Christian  reckoning  is  at  fault  by  five  years,  and  that 
we  are  now  in  1888,  and  not  tn  1883. 


,Mat  26,  1883.] 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 
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NOTES. 

1CA19CHB9TBB  8TEBBT  LOBB.  Y.  :  BOOTH-STBEET, 

PICCADILLY. 

[3,138.]  With  the  name  borne  by  this  street,  and 
bj  seyeral  public  places  in  Salf  ord,  is  associated  much 
of  the  history  of  Manchester,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
neighbouring  borough.  The  successful  Salf  ord  mer- 
chantHlraper— contemporary  with  our  "Martyr 
King^ — founder  of  Trinity  Church,  Salf  ord,  and  the 
munificent  general  benefactor  of  his  native  town, 
Humphrey  Booth  (styled  "  the  elder"  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  son,  and  more  particularly  from  his 
generous  and  publio-epirited  grandson,  of  the  same 
name)  was  a  Manchester  landed  proprietor  and  a 
liberal  supporter  of  several  Manchester  charities.  It 
is,  however,  as  a  Salford  benefactor,  though  as  a 
Manchester  estate  owner,  that  we  must  regard  him 
for  the  pnrpoees  of  this  note. 

By  a  deed  dated  in  1630  the  worthy  founder 
granted  to  Adam  Byrom,  Thomas  Mort,  Adam 
Pilkington,  John  Lownds,  George  Crannage  the 
younger,  and  John  Whitworth,  as  trustees,  **  All  that 
Bam  with  the  Appurtenances  situate  ...  in 
Manchester     •  .     in  or  near  unto  the  High- 

way or  Lane  leading  between  the  Town  of 
Manchester  afcnresaid  and  a  certain  Place  near 
thereunto  adjoining,  commonly  called  the  Shooter's 
Brook  .  .  .  and  all  those  Two  Closes 
...  of  Land,  Meadow,  and  Pasture  .  .  lying 
and  b^ng  in  Manchester  aforesaid,  near  unto  the  said 
Highway  or  Lane  aforesaid,  containing  by  Estimation 
Six  Acres  of  Land  or  thereabouts  .  .  .  and  also  all 
those  Three  Closes  .  .  .  of  Land,  Meadow,  or  Pasture 
then  called  Millward  Crofts  or  Mileworth  Crofts, 
lying  and  being  in  Manchestei  aforesaid  containing 
by  Estimation  Eight  Acres  of  Land  or  thereabouts." 
The  profits  of  this  land  were,  after  the  founder's  death, 
to  be  distributed  toward  the  relief  of  aged  and 
needy  Salford  people,  according  to  the  judgment  and 
discretion  of  the  two  constables  of  the  borough  of 
Salford,  and  of  the  Salford  representative  church- 
warden of  the  Manchester  Parish  Church. 

In  the  year  1776  the  trustees  under  this  deed  were 
John  Gore  Booth  and  James  Massey,  Esquires,  of  Sal- 
ford; Samuel  Clowes,  8enior,and Samuel  Clowes,  j  unior. 
Esquires,  of  Manchester ;  Thomas  Gorton,  merchant, 
of  Salford,  and  John  Cooke,  gentleman  of  Salford. 
The  estate  includes  what  is  now  the  upper  end  of 


Piccadilly,  and  extends  from  that  place  through 
Garrett  to  Oxford  Road;  and,  being  in  the  year 
before-mentioned  (1776)  found  to  be  *'  conveniently 
situated  for  building  Houses  upon  for  the  Use  of 
the  Inhabitanta  of  the  Town  of  Manchester'';  and 
the  trustees  having  no  power  to  lease  any  part  of 
their  trust  property ;  an  Act  of  Parliament  was,  in 
the  same  year,  secured,  whereby  the  trustees  were 
empowered  t-o  grant  leases  for  99  years,  and  to  renew 
leases,  and  to  lay  out  ways,  streets,  or  passages  for 
the  convenience  of  their  lessees.  These  leases  were  to 
contain  covenants  by  the  lessees  to  build  and  keep 
in  repair  "messuages  and  other  buildings."  The 
trustees  soon  began  to  exercise  their  newly-granted 
powers ;  and  **  Booth-street"  was  not  long  before  it 
came  into  existence;  though  it  was  not  till  many 
years  afterwards  that  the  street  was  made  a  thorough- 
fare for  horses  and  vehicles. 

Edward  Baines,  in  his  History,  Directory,  and 
Gazetteer  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaeter  (1825), 
hints  that  this  power  of  leasing  was  once  exercised 
in  favour  of  one  of  the  trustees  to  the  considerable 
loss  of  the  charity,  which  at  that  time,  he  says,  pro- 
duced an  annual  income  of  ;£979. 4s.  lid. 

References  on  the  subject  being  easily  accessible  if 
not  familiar  to  most  of  your  readers  I  need  not  here 
give  further  particulars  of  Humphrey  Booth,  or  of  his 
family.  C.  T.  Tallbnt-Bateman. 

24,  Brown-ttreet. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

AUTH0B6HIP  OF  B0NQ8. 
(Queiy  No.  3.136,  May  19.) 
[3,139.]  The  duet  "  Deserted  by  the  waning  moon  " 
was  written  by  T.  Dibdin,  composed  by  Braham  in 
1805,  and  was  sung  by  Braham  and  Incledon  in  the 
opera  of  the  English  Fleet,  General  G.  P.  Morris, 
known  as  "  the  song- writer  of  America,"  wrote  "  The 
Old  Oak  Tree,"  beginning  ''Woodman,  spare  that 
tree,"  and  the  music  was  composed  by  Henry  Russell, 

the  eminent  vocalist.  Onbz. 

*  *  * 

"Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree"  was  written  by 
George  P.  Morris,  of  New  York,  for  many  years  asso- 
ciated with  the  late  N.  P.  Willis  in  the  publication  of 
the  New  York  Mirror,  and  afterwards  the  Same 
Journal,  and  at  one  time  considered  the  most  success- 
ful song  writers  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Morris  was 
bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1802,  and  most  of  his  poetry 
was  written  and  published  between  the  years  1823 
and  1850,    His  best  known  poems  are  entitled  **  My 
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Mother's  Bible,"  "  Near  the  Lake  where  drooped  the 
Willow,"  "Where  Hudson's  Wave,"  *•  We  were  Boys 
together,"  and  others,  of  which  a  list  may  be  found 
in  Allibone's  Dictionary  of  Authors,  yoL  ii.,  p.  1371, 
where  a  sketch  of  his  life  also  appears.  See  also 
Duyckinck's  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Literature, 
vol.  il,  pp.  347-360.  Mr.  Morris  has  been  dead  about 
ten  years.  H.  J.  F. 

JBowdon. 
THE  XraST  MENTION  OF  TOBACCO,  AND  ITS  FIRST 

NAMB. 

(Note  No.  8,132,  May  19.) 
[3,140.]  The  translation  of  the   Latin   verses  of 
George  Buchanan  given  by  Hittitb,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  the  "  Learned  Nicotius  returning  from  the 
Western  coast  brought  back  tobacco   (Nicotiana)," 
would   convey  the    incorrect   idea   that    Nicotius 
brought  it  from  America.     Woodville  (1790)  gives 
its  history  condsely :— Tobacco  was  first  imported 
into  Europe  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, by  Hernandez  de  Toledo,  who  sent  it  to  Spain 
and  Portugal;  at   that   time   the  Ambassador  of 
Francis  IL  resided  at  the  Court  of  Lisbon,  and  in  the 
year  1560  he  carried  the  tobacco  into  France,  when 
it  was  presented  to  Catharine  de  Medicis  as  a  plant 
from  the  new  world,  possessing  extraordinary  virtues. 
The  Ambassador's  name  was  Nicot,  and  hence  the 
appellation    Nicotiana."     G^erard    (1597)    calls    it 
"  Tabaco,  or   Henbane  of  Peru  ;"   L'Obel    (1805) 
**Indorum  Sana  Sancta,  nve  Nicotiana  GaUorum," 
I  have  never  seen  the  name  Medicaea  for  it  before, 
but  De  Th^is  says,  speaking  of  Nicotiana :—'' Le 
premier  pied  en  fut  pr^ent^  k  Catharine  de  Medicis, 
et  c'est  de  la  qu'on  I'appela  aussi  herhe  h  la  reine," 
As  tobacco  was  first  seen  m  use,  by  Europeans,  when 
Columbus  and  his  followers  landed  in  Cuba  in  1492, 
the  name  Nicotiana  was  applied  to  it  many  years 
after  the  herb  was  known,  and  survives  only  as  its 
scientific   appellation,  fitting   admirably   into   the 
modem  system  of  botanical  nomenclature. 

B.  H.  Alcocx. 

BABLT  NBWSPAPBB8  IN  IiANCABHIBB. 
(No.  3,138,  May  19.) 

[3»141.]  Li  her  notes  on  the  above  subject,  Miss 
Maby  Robbbts  is  not  strictly  correct  in  stating  that 
the  first  newspaper  issued  in  Liverpool  was  BHiinge's 
Liverpool  Advertiser,  This  paper,  as  Miss  Bobbrts 
herself  states,  was  not  issued  till  1756,  whereas 
Samuel  Teny,  the  first  individual  who  practised  the 


art  of  printing  in  Liverpool,  had  issued  a  paper 
imder  the  title  of  the  Liverpool  Courant  as  early  as 
the  year  1712.  The  exact  date  of  the  appearance  of 
the  first  number  of  this  paper  cannot  be  obtained,  but 
Mr.  Brooke,  in  his  interesting  volume  on  Liverpool  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  has  given  a 
full  description  of  the  eighteenth  number,  the  full 
title  of  which  runs  as  follows  :—*' The  Liverpool 
Courant,  being  an  abstract  of  the  London  and  other 
new8,from  Tuesday,  July  15th  to  Friday,  July  the  18th, 
1712.  No.  18.  Printed  by  S.  Teny,  in  Dale-street." 
I  may  add  that  Mr.  Brooke  had  a  copy  of  the  above 
number  before  him  when  writing  his  account  of  the 
same. 

Is  Miss  BoBBBTS  also  correct  in  stating  that  the 
first  Manchester  newspaper  appeared  in  1730  ?  If  we 
are  to  place  any  reliance  on  what  has  already  been 
written  on  the  subject,  I  think  not.  In  volume  iv., 
CUy  Neioa,  N.  and  Q.  answer  2,950,  it  is  stated  that  the 
first  newspaper  printed  in  Manchester  was  the  Man- 
chester Weekly  Journal^  published  in  the  first  week 
of  January,  1719,  and  continued  until  1726,  when  it 
was  discontinued  owing  to  the  publisher  leaving  the 
town.  Then,  next  in  order  of  precedence  come 
Whitworth's  Manchester  Qatette,  Issued  on  December 
22, 1730.  This  is,  of  course,  leaving  aside  the  claim 
of  The  8pye,  issued  by  the  Cromwellian  forces,  in  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War  at  Manchester,  which,  if  such 
vjos  issued,  must  certainly  claim  precedence  over  all 
others,  as  having  been  the  first  Manchester  news- 
paper. J.  COOPBB  MOBLBY. 

LlverpooL 


QUERIES. 
[3,142.]  Db  Quincby  and  Rivington  Schooi.. — 
In  an  interesting  article  on  the  family  of  the 
Standishes,  of  Duxbujy  Hall,  it  is  stated  incidentally 
that  De  Quincey  was  sent  to  the  Grammar  School  at 
Rivington.  What  authority  has  the  writer  for  this 
statement  ?  It  is  not  mentioned  either  by  himself  or 
any  of  his  biographers  that  I  am  aware  of. 

BOLTONIENBIB. 


A  Town  op  Giants.— A  company  of  men,  all  of 
whom  are  six  feec  or  over  in  height,  have  founded  a 
town  in  Montana,  which  they  have  named  Giantville. 
Lots  in  this  town  will  be  sold  only  to  men  six  feet  or 
more  in  height,  who  have  wives  five  feet  and  eight 
I  inches  at  least  in  stature. 


May  26,  1883.] 
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MANCHESTER  AND  THE  MORAVIANS. 

[PART  THE  FIRST.] 
It  is  now  just  a  hundred  years  since  the  Moravian 
Brethren  took  x)066e88ion  of  Fairfield  (in  oor  Man- 
chester parish),  where  stands  their  model  village  or 
settlement.    On  the  ninth  of  June,  next  year,  there 
will,  doubtless,  be  duly  celebrated  the  centenary  of 
the  formal  establishment  of  the  congregation  at  that 
place.  Probably  few  Manchester  people  are  aware  of 
the  existence   of  this   interesting   sect   (or,  rather, 
church),  and  fewer  still  acquainted  with  its   his- 
tory.   Most  of  those  of  our  tovnispeople  who  are  in- 
terested    in     the     little    community,     and   who 
naturally    associate     its     work     here    with     its 
quiet  home  at  Fairfield,  will,  perhaps,  learn  with 
surprise  that  this  primitive  church  had  once  a  place 
of  worship  in  Manchester  itself,  and  not  far  from 
the   Infirmary.     The   settlement   at   Fairfield   has 
but  slightly  changed  since  its  foundation  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  the  following  description  given  of  it 
by  Baines  in  his  History ^  Directory^  and  Qaaetteer  of 
Vie  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster  (1826)  will,  with 
tolerable  fidelity,  apply  to  the  place  as  we  now  see  it : — 
Tairfieldy  a  beautiful  village,  four  miles  east  of 
Manchester,  in  which  there  is  a  large  establishment 
of    the    followers    of   Nicholas   Lewis,   Count   of 
Zinzendorf,  usually  called  Moravians.    The  ground 
plot  of  this  establishment  is  laid  out  vrith  considerable 
taste,  and  forms  a  large  and  commodious  square.  The 
front  consists  of  several  large  well-built  brick  buildings 
with  the  chapel  in  the  centre.    Rows  of  dwelling- 
houses  run  on  each  side  of  the  back  front  of  the 
chapel,  which  are  terminated  by  another  row  to  com- 
plete the  square.    A  broad  paved  street,  with  flagged 
foot-paths,  passes  round  the  square,  and  at  the  outer 
aide  of  the  street  is  another  pile  of  excellent  buildings, 
which  surrounds  three  sides  of  the  square,  while  in 
front  there  is  a  succession  of  gardens,  in  which  the 
residents  take  air  and  exercise,  and  from  which  they 
draw  a  considerable  share  of  vegetables  for  their 
tables.    Opx)osite  the  chapel  there  is  a  burial  ground, 
in  which  the  sexes  are  separated,  even  in  death.  The 
inhabitants  form  an  industrious,  well-regulated,  and 
religious  community ;  and  it  is  to  the  honour  of  the 
Moravians  that  they  have,  by  their  zeal  and  self- 
devotion,  done  more  towards  propagating  the  gospel 
in  heathen  lands,  in  proportion  to  their  number  and 
their  means,  than  any  other  religious  8ociet}^  " 

The  author  of  the  Pictorial  History  of  the  County 
of  Lancaster  (1844),  in  addition  to  his  description  in 


the  text,  gives  a  woodcut  view  of  Fairfield  as  it  then 
appeared.  He  says:  "  Few  of  the  present  community 
are  descended  from  the  early  emigrants ;  the  settle- 
ment is  comprised  principally  of  English  families 
who  have  embraced  their  belief,  and  the  number  is 
small  because  they  conscientiously  abstain  from 
making  proselytes."  He  also  refers  to  "  the  sisters 
of  the  community,  who  live  under  conventual  rule, 
without  being  bound  by  monastic  vows.  They  are," 
he  adds,  **  principally  engaged  in  preparing  a  variety 
of  pieces  of  embroidery  and  ornamental  needlework, 
which  are  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  society."  He 
further  says:  ''The  unmarried  brethren  occupy  a 
corresponding  building  to  the  left  of  the  chapel,  and 
undertake  the  education  of  a  limited  number  of  boys." 
This  arrangement  of  houses  has,  however,  lately  been 
altered. 

The  above  reference  to  needlework  leads  me  to  here 
copy  a  letter  (never,  I  believe,  before  published)  from 
the  CJourt  of  King  William  IV.  :— 

Lord  Howe  has  been  honoured  with  the  Queen's  com- 
mands to  acknowledge  the  beautiful  specimens  of 
Moravian  work  which  Mrs.  Holme  has  transmitted  to 
her  from  the  various  establishments  of  the  brethren 
in  England.  Her  Majesty  is  much  pleased  with  the 
feelinf  which  has  prompted  this  present,  and,  having 
I  berselx  seen  the  establishment  at  Hermhut,  and 
believing  that  the  society,  by  the  purity  of  their  lives 
and  the  innooency  of  their  doctrines,  has  the  cause  of 
religion  and  morality  at  heart,  is  graciously  pleased  to 
say  that  it  is  her  intention  to  order  some  articles  of 
Moravian  work  from  the  different  societies  mentioned 
in  the  enclosed  lists. 

Some  of  this  work  issued  from  Fairfield,  and  the 
late  Recorder  of  Manchester  and  Chairman  ot  the 
Salford  Hundred  Quarter  Sessions  (Mr.  J.  F.  Foster, 
himself  a  Moravian,  the  son  of  a  Moravian  bishop) 
was  one  of  the  influential  personages  who  were 
instrumental  in  securing  royal  attention  to  the 
English  settlements  of  the  brethren.  With  Mr. 
Foster's  relationship  to  the  church  I  deal  more  fully 
in  the  second  part  of  tliis  article. 

The  main  object  of  this  article  is  to  show  the  con- 
nection with  Manchester  itself  of  the  ancient  Church 
of  the  Moravians,  and  to  interest  Manchester  readers 
principally  in  what  is  doubtless  an  historic  institu- 
tion. I  propose,  in  furtherance  of  this  object,  to 
describe  the  situation  and  appearance  of  their  old 
chapel  in  the  town,  to  communicate  certain  par- 
ticulars not  generally  known  of  the  Fairfield  Settle- 
ment, and  to  give  the  names  and  (briefly)  the  public 
histoiy  of  a  few  local  men  of  mark  who  have  either 
been  actual  members  of  the  communiou  or  have 
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otherwise  identified  themBelves  with  the  work  of 
the  church.  Before,  howoTer,  showing  Manchester's 
immediate  connection  with  the  body,  I  will  give  a 
short  outline  of  the  interesting  general  history  of 
**  The  Church  of  the  United  Brethren,"  commonly 
called  the  Moravians. 

In  the  little  kingdom  of  Saxony  there  is  a  small 
town  which  bears  the  name  of  "  Hermhut,"  the  Lord's 
Watch.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  1722  by  Count 
Zinzendorf,  upon  part  of  his  estates,  as  a  home  or 
refuge  for  the  thitherto  scattered  renmants  of  the 
**  Unitas  Fratrum,"  a  people  with  whom  the  Count 
had  for  some  years  previously  identified  himself,  and 
who  afterwards  looked  upon  the  Count  not  only  as 
their  patron  but  as  their  leader  and  father.  Hermhut 
IS  to-day — as  it  has  been  for  a  century  and  a 
half — ^the  centre,  home,  or  capital  of  the  brethren. 
It  is  Hermhut  that  sends  out  the  well-known 
Moravian  missionaries,  who  represent  the  oldest  mis- 
sionary organization  of  modem  times— an  organization 
which,  supported  by  some  of  our  leading  nobility, 
is  at  this  moment  busily  at  work  in  Greenland, 
in  Labrador,  and  among  the  North  American  Indians; 
in  the  Danish  and  English  West  Indian  islands ;  on 
the  Moskito  coast  (of  central  America),  and  in 
Surinam  (South  America) ;  in  South  Africa,  Australia 
Tibet,  and  Mongolia,  and  among  the  lepers  of 
Jerusalem;  and  which  has  also,  in  times  past, 
included  in  its  sphere  of  work  Lapland,  Ceylon, 
Algiers,  China,  Persia,  and  Abyssinia,  as  also  the 
lepers  of  South  Africa.  Perhaps  the  Moravians 
are  best  known  to  Englishmen  generally  as  a 
community  which  has  received  sjDecial  and  con- 
spicuous privileges  from  the  hands  of  several 
of  our  kings,  and  the  members  of  which  were, 
with  the  Quakers,  the  first  persons  allowed  to  make 
ajQ&rmation  instead  of  taking  an  oath  in  giving  evi- 
dence. .  In  the  Acts  of  Parliament  20th  George  II., 
cap.  44,  and  22nd  George  II.,  cap.  30  (passed  in  the 
years  1747  and  1749  respectively),  the  sect  is  described 
as  "an  ancient  Episcopal  Protestant  Church."  It 
would  have  been  out  of  place  in  the  statute  for  the  un- 
doubted fact  to  be  stated,  that  the  Moravian  is  really 
the  oldest  existing  Protestant  Church  in  the  world  ! 

Among  the  earlier  ''  protestors  "  against  the  errors 
and  malpractices  of  the  Church  of  Rome  stands 
prominently  John  Huss,  of  Bohemia,  who,  a  member 
of  an  ancient  Christian  sect  or  church,  founded  in  the 
ninth  century,  gathered  round  him  a  band  of  eamest 
followers,    determined    to   worship   God   in   true 


Christian  simplicity  and  spirituality.  He  suffered 
martyrdom  in  1415,  and,  after  his  death,  many  of  his 
followers  took  up  anns  to  protect  themselves  and 
their  families  from  the  bitter  persecution  which  was 
decreed  against  them.  After  the  close  of  the  open 
religious  war  which  ensued,  and  which  in  the 
main  proved  disastrous  to  the  Hussites,  a  portion 
of  the  latter  (viz.,  most  of  those  of  their 
number  who  were  averse  to  bloodshed  and  physical 
resistance)  banded  themselves  in  the  year  1457 
into  a  separate  community,  adopting  *^  the 
Bible  as  their  creed,  and  the  law  of  Christ  as  their 
rule,"  and  named  themselves  the  ^*  Unitas  Fratrum" 
(Unity  of  the  Brethren),  and  were  a  few  years  later, 
when  they  had  organized  themselves  into  a  church, 
generally  known  as  *'the  Church  of  the  United 
Brethren  "—a  name  which  to  this  day  is  the  correct 
or  official  name  of  the  Moravian  body. 

This  church  organization  at  once  assumed  the  form 
of  episcopal  govemment,  with  synodal  management, 
and  strict  ecclesiastical  discipline.  The  members 
were  immediately  made  the  special  objects  of  Bomish 
persecution,  the  Diet  of  1468  issuing  a  bloody  decree 
against  them.  Persecution  scattered  and  decimated 
them.  Most  of  the  brethren  fled  to  Moravia,  where 
(at  first  decretly,  in  forests  and  caves)  they  resumed 
their  special  style  of  worship  and  form  of  church 
government.  Hence  their  best  known  name  of 
"  Moravians."  "  When,"  says  the  poet  Montgomexy, 
who  was  himself  a  Moravian,  the  son  of  a  Moravian 
missionary,  "  they  afterwards  obtained  some  respite 
from  persecution,  they  were  the  first  people  who 
employed  the  then  newly-invented  art  of  printing 
for  the  publication  of  the  Bible  in  a  living  tongue  ; 
and  they  issued  three  editions  of  the  Bohemian 
Scriptures  before  the  Reformation !" 

It  is  scarcely  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  even 
briefly  and  superficially  trace  the  history — it  is  but  the 
history  of  untiring  persecution  and  unflagging  endur^ 
ance — of  the  faithful  little  church  during  the  Eef  orma- 
tion  period,  and  the  succeeding  two  eenturies  and  a 
half,  which  preceded  the  time  of  the  church's  revival 
and  its  settlement  on  the  hospitable  domain  of  Count 
Zinzendorf.  The  Moravian  mission  to  St,  Thomas 
was  established  in  1732  (upwards  of  150  years  ago), 
and  the  famous  mission  to  chilly  Greenland  was 
begun  in  the  year  following.  After  that— and  before 
the  Wesleyan  missions  (the  next  oldest  series)  were 
founded — fifteen  other  missions  were  undertaken  by 
the  brethren  in  various  parts  of  the  heathen  world. 
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Oor  Manchester  Faiifield  has  shared  its  name  with  a 
Moravian  miasion  station  or  Tillage  in  Jamaica. 

The  farethren  settled  in  England,  permanently, 
ahcxrtly  befive  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The 
fiiBt  bishop  in  England  was  the  Bey.  JohnGambold,  a 
eontemporaiy  of  whom,  and  also  a  Moravian  bishop, 
the  Rev.  Peter  Boehler,  was  avowedly  the  means  of 
the  conversion  or  spiritual  enlightenment  of  John 
Wesley  and  of  his  brother  Charles,  and  may,  on  that 
account  and  by  reason  of  his  influenceover  the  Wesley  s 
and  their  assodates  in  the  movement,  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  original  founders,  if  not  the  original 
founder,  of  the  great  Methodist  movement  The 
Weeleys  for  a  time  identified  themselves  with  the 
**  Brethren ;"  and  there  are  preserved  in  the  valuable 
London  archives,  collected  by  the  English  Moravians, 
several  interesting  letters  from  the  two  Wesleys. 
In  one  of  these— addressed  to  "The  Bev.  Mr.  La 
Trobe"  (a  relative,  by  the  way,  of  the  first  Recorder 
of  Manchester  and  of  the  eminent  engineer 
who  now  advises  the  Manchester  Corporation), 
**  Fetter  Lane,  London,"  and  dated  "  Bath,  July  SO, 
1785"— Charles  Wesley  says,  "  Should  I  live  to  meet 
my  brother  in  London,  he  will  desire  a  conference 
with  yoo.  .  .  .  We  may  yet  do  something  towards 
preventing  any  separation  at  all.  .  .  .  The  great 
evil  which  I  have  dreaded  for  nearly  fifty  years 
is  a  schism.  If  I  live  to  see  that  evil  prevented,  and 
also  to  see  the  two  sticks,  the  Moravian  and  English 
Church,  become  one,  ...  I  shall  then  say,  *  Lord,  now 
letteet  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace.' " 

It  is,  however,  to  the  numerous  educational 
establishments  founded  by  the  homely  settlers  that 
England  in  general,  and  Manchester  in  particular, 
owes  its  principal  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Moravians. 
What  a  long  list  of  names  of  prominent  Englishmen 
(including,  I  know,  many  distingmshed  Manchester 
men— knights,  statesmen,  merchants,  scholars)  might 
be  compiled  from  the  school  records  of  Fairfield, 
Folneck,  Ockbrook,  and  other  English  settlements ! 

C.  T.  Tallent-Batbman. 

Shakbpjibb's  Hoitbb.— It  was  reported,  at  the 
•BiiiiAl  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  Shakspere's  Birth- 
pUoB,  held  at  Stratford-on-Avon  on  Saturday,  that  the 
number  of  vintors  who  had  paid  for  admisnon  to  the 
poet's  hooae  and  to  the  museum  daring  the  past  year 
WW  dose  upon  13,000.  It  was  unanimously  resolved  to 
throw  open,  free  of  charge,  three  davs  in  each  week, 
Hew  Place,  where  Shakspere  lived  and  died.  The  offer  of 
Mr.  Halli well-Phillips  to  autotype  the  Shaksperian  docu- 
ments and  records  in  the  museum  was  accepted,  with 
thanks ;  and  it  was  also  decided  to  prepare  a  oescriptive 
calendar  of  the  contents  of  the  lilvary  and  museum. 


SfftvtHas,  June  2,  1883. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

BHAKSPEBIANA. 
(Query  No.  3,135.  May  19.) 

[3,143.]  A  coirespondent  asks  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  lines  from  Midsummer  Night's  Dreamt 
act  i.,  scene  1,  which  he  quotes  as  follows: — 

When  wheat  is  green,  when  hawthorn  buds  appear, 
Sickness  is  catching. 

The  copy  of  Shakspere  quoted  by  X.  T.  Z.  must 
either  be  badly  printed,  or  he  entirely  overlooks  the 
obvious  fact  that  *'when  hawthorn  buds  appear" 
concludee  a  passage  with  a  full  stop  at  the  end ;  and 
that  *' sickness  is  catching"  begins  an  entirely  new 
and  distinct  one.  A.  B.  C. 

WOODMAN  BPABB  THAT  TRBS. 
.(Nos.  3,136  and  8,189.) 

[3,144.]  I  remember  the  present  version  of  this 
song  making  its  appearance  here  about  forty-two 
years  ago,  and  for  many  years  have  known  the  state- 
ment that  it  was  composed  by  Mr.  6.  P.  Moiris  and 
given  by  him  to  Mr.  Henry  Russell.  I  have  also  read 
the  letter  sent  by  the  author  to  the  composer,  stating 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  wro:e  it.  When 
I  first  heard  it  I  recognized  it  as  one  well  known  in 
Galloway  many  a  long  year  before  I  was  bom,  and 
which  I  had  heard  many  times  nearly  sixty  years  ago. 
Noticing  the  inquiry  as  to  the  author,  I  searched  my 
books  for  a  copy  of  the  original  Gallovidian  one,  and 
found  authority  in  an  interesting  work  by  Mr. 
Malcolm  M'Lachlan  Harper,  of  Castle  Douglas, 
intituled  Bambies  in  Galloway/,  who  also  quotes  from 
a  valuable  work  intituled  iSketchee  \n  GaUoway,  by  my 
friend  the  late  Mr.  M'Diarmid,  editor  of  the  Dumfries 
Courier^  and  author  of  many  works,  which  I  contend 
shows  it  to  be  of  Scotch  and  not  of  American  origin. 

The  father  of  General  Walker,  the  American  fili- 
buster, was  a  native  of  Gatehouse.  He  emigrated  to 
Tennessee  in  1814  or  1815.  Many  others  have  gone  to 
America  from  the  same  district,  and  they  would  carry 
with  them  what  was  known  to  every  man  and  boy 
in  Kirkcudbrightshire.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Gatehouse  is  the  road  from  Cardoness  Castle,  and 
about  the  same  distance  is  the  road  from  An  worth, 
where  you  join  the  pleasant  level  mail  road  from 
Gatehouse  to  Newton-Stewart    Near  the  junction  of 
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these  roads  is  Ardwall,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Walter 
M'Culloch,  finely  sitaated  in  woods  near  the  bay. 
In  what  was  formerly  the  garden  at  Ardwall  there  is 
a  splendid  specimen  of  the  beech,  which  the  genius 
of  Campbell  has  immortalized.  In  the  year  1800  its 
branches  were  so  wide-spreading  that  the  gardener,con- 
sidering  it  to  be  cumbersome  and  injurious,  endea- 
voured to  persuade  his  master,  Mr.  M'Culloch,  to  cut 
it  down.  This  was  agreed  to,  but  (quoting  from  the 
late  Mr.  M'Diarmid's  Sketches)  **  a  few  days  subse- 
quent to  this  the  ladies  of  Sir  William  Richardson's 
family,  who  resided  at  that  time  at  Ardwall,  were 
visited  by  their  neighbours,  the  Misses  Maxwell,  of 
Cardoness ;  and  while  the  whole  party  were  walking 
in  the  garden  and  commenting  on  the  beauties  of  the 
beechen  tree,  Mr.  M'Culloch  informed  them  that  it 
had  become  cumbersome,  and  was  just  about  to  be 
cut  down.  The  ladies  were  astonished  to  hear  him 
say  so,  and  exerted  all  their  eloquence  to  dissuade 
him  from  a  deed  which  in  their  eyes  seemed  a  species 
of  petty  if  not  high  treason  against  the  majesty  of 
nature.  In  deference  to  their  wishes  a  respite  was 
granted,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  highest  poetic 
genius  in  the  land  was  willingly  exerted  to  avert  the 
fate  of  the  doomed  tree.  Among  the  party  in  the 
garden  there  was  a  young  lady,  governess  to  the  Misses 
MajLwell  and  sister  to  the  author  of  the  Beamrea 
of  Hope ;  and  as  she  too  was  an  admirer  of  the  works 
of  nature,  she  immediately  wrote  to  her  brother, 
related  what  was  intended,  and  implored  him  to  pen 
a  petition  in  favour  of  the  beechen  tree.  The  poet 
complied,  and  almost  immediately  transmitted  to  Mr. 
M'CuUoch  the  original  copy  of  the  now  famous 
verses.** 

The  tree  was  saved,  and,  from  its  connection  with 
the  poem,  became  an  object  of  greater  interest 
than  ever.  To  strengthen  the  association  the  verses 
were  engraved  on  a  brass  plate ;  copies,  too,  were 
I^rinted  for  private  circulation,  and  a  note  appended 
by  Mr.  M'CuUoch  detailing  the  circumstance  here 
narrated,  and  concluding  with  the  sentence : — 
**  Although  the  tree  cannot  be  so  lasting  as  the  fame 
of  him  who  composed  its  poetic,  pathetic,  and  beau- 
tiful prayer,  nevertheless  the  present  owner  hereby 
fervently  solicits  his  successors  to  let  theur  tender- 
ness and  taste  be  marked  by  giving  a  life-rent  lease 
to  this  magnificent  plant;  or,  to  'spare  this  little 
spot '  until  the  ruthless  hand  of  time,  which  spareth 
not  neither  man  or  things,  may  terminate  the  exist- 
ence of  the  '  beechen  tree.' " 


TBM  BEICH  TBBB*8  PBTITION. 

Oh  I  leave  this  barren  spot  to  me ! 
Spare,  woodman,  spare  the  Beechen  Tree ! 
Though  bush  or  flow'ret  never  grow, 
My  dark,  un warming  shade  below ; 
Nor  summer  bud  perfume  the  dew 
Of  rosy  blush,  or  yellow  hue — 
Nor  fruits  of  autumn,  blossom-bom, 
My  green  and  glassy  leaves  adorn — 
Nor  murm'ring  tribes  from  me  derive 
Th'  ambrosial  amber  of  the  hive — 
Yet  leave  this  barren  spot  to  me ; 
Spare,  woodman,  spare  the  Beechen  Tree ! 

Thrice  twenty  summers  1  have  seen 
The  sky  grow  bright,  the  forest  green ; 
And  manv  a  wintrv  wind  have  stood 
In  bloomless,  fruitless  solitude, 
Since  childhood,  in  my  rustling  bower. 
First  spent  its  sweets  and  sportive  hour ; 
Since  youthful  lovers,  in  my  shade, 
Their  vows  of  truth  and  rapture  made, 
And  on  my  trunk's  surviving  frame 
Garv'd  many  a  long-forgotten  name. 
Oh !  by  the  siffha  of  genUe  sound 
First  breathed  upon  this  sacred  ground — 
By  all  that  love  hath  whisper'd  here, 
Or  beauty  heard  with  ravish'd  ear, 
As  love's  own  altar  honour  me — 
Spare,  woodman,  spare  the  Beechen  Tree ! 

William  Cumhinq  Dagqatt. 

51,  Talbot-street,  Moss  Side. 


QUERIES. 

[3,145.]  Thb  Oimmsl  Kino.— I  have  come  into 
possession  of  what  is  termed  a  ''Gemel*  or  *'  Oamel" 
ring,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  inform  me 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  and  what  were  they 
used  for.  It  consists  of  four  silver  rings,  each  of  a 
different  pattern  in  the  ornamentation,  folded  to- 
gether and  held  in  place  by  two  bands  which  slip 
within  each  other,  and  when  together  show  as  being 
clasped.  When  the  bands  are  pulled  asunder  then 
they  form  a  chain  of  four  links,  the  two  outermost 
having  a  band  to  each.  Each  ring  has  a  peculiar 
bend  (sideways)  in  it,  and  this  enables  them  to  be 
put  together  and  showing  as  one  broad  finge>ring. 
The  one  I  have  is,  I  know,  more  than  one  hundred 
years  old.  It  is  the  first  I  have  met  with,  and  think 
they  must  be  rather  scarce. 

Thomas  D.  Crozieb. 

Crioh  Oliase,  Ambergate. 

[3,146.]  Pulton  and  Sobebt  Owen  in  Man* 
CHE8TEB. — In  the  autobiography  of  the  late  Robert 
Dale  Owen,  originally  published  in  the  Atlantic 
MonthIi/y  and  afterwards  reprinted  (London,  1874, 
Triibner),  it  is  stated  that  his  father,  Robert  Owen 
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(the  founder,  as  be  has  been  called,  of  English 
Sodmliam,  and  for  many  years  a  resident  in  Man- 
chester, where  he  became,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  the 
manager  of  the  Bank  Top  Mill,  with  600  workpeople, 
and  is  said  to  have  bought,  1791,  from  a  Mr.  Bobert 
Spear,  the  first  two  bags  of  American  Sea  Island 
cotton  ever  imported  into  England)  lodged  at  one 
time  in  "Brazen-nose  "-street.  At  this  place  he  met 
Robert  Fulton,  of  steam-boat  celebrity,  who  was  a 
boarder  in  the  same  house  and  much  straitened  for 
means,  but  who  afterwards  went  to  New  York  and 
was  the  first  to  nayigate  by  steam  the  Hudson  Biver. 
To  Fulton  Owen  generously  advanced  the  sum  of 
£170,  of  whith  £60  was  repaid  in  1797,  but  the  re- 
mainder never  returned.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
say  in  what  ^paxt  of  Brazenose-street  the  house 
lef erred  to  was  situated,  and  whether  any  other  facts 
are  known  as  to  the  relations  existing  between 
Bobert  Owen  and  Bobert  Fulton,  whose  name  is  still 
cherished  in  the  United  States,  and  was  given  early 
in  the  oentuiy  to  one  of  the  principal  business  streets 
in  New  York,  as  well  as  to  the  great  ferry  between 
New  York  and  Brooklyn,  which  has  hitherto  carried 
the  traffic  of  the  two  cities  that  is  this  week  to  be 
transfeired,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  great  Brooklyn 
Bridge?  H.  J.  F. 

The  Population  op  Berlin.— The  capital  of 
the  German  Empire  still  continues  to  increase  rapidly. 
On  the  Ist  of  May  the  population  passed  the  figure 
1,200,000.  As  the  last  census  on  December  1, 1880,  gave 
the  total  number  of  inhabitants  at  1,120,000,  it  appeara 
that  within  two  years  and  five  months  Uie  increase  has 
been  80,000  persons. 

Tkwsbsbubt  Abbbt  House. — The  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  London  are  appealizif  for  funds  for  the 

?arehaae  of  the  residence  known  astbe  Abbey  House,  at 
towkesbonr,  standing  in  its  own  grounds  on  land  which 
•mbnoes  the  site  of  the  whole  of  the  old  monastic  build- 
ingSy  the  house  itself  being  a  portion  of  those  buildings, 
•o  aa  to  secure  them  to  the  Abbey,  of  which  they  at  once 
lime  formed  an  integral  part. 

Ldycoln  Cathbdbal. — A  great  improvement 
has  been  lately  effected  in  the  western  facade  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral  by  the  removal  of  the  earth  which  had  accu- 
mulated about  its  base,  and  the  lowering  of  the  area  in 
front  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet  The  gain  in 
architectural  effect  is  most  striking.  Previously  the 
shafts  and  mouldings  and  arches  sprang  at  unce  from 
the  ground,  without  any  apparent  structtural  connection. 
How  the  disclosure  of  the  original  Norman  plinth,  hidden 
f<»  oentories,  pvea  unity  to  the  whole  structure,  and 
adds  immensely  to  its  dignity.  A  plan  is  under  contem- 
plation for  continuing  the  work  along  the  southern  flank 
of  tba  cathedral,  now  buried  many  feet  by  the  accumu- 
latsd  aoiL  and  lowering  the  public  road  which  runs  round 
the  building. 


i^tmrllss,  Jfune  9,  1883. 


NOTES. 

HOW  TO  BEAD  THE   OANTEBBUBT    TALES :    A  FEW 

SIMPLE  BULES. 

[3,147.]  1.  The  verse  is  the  ordinary  ten-syllables- 
to-a-line,  or  "heroic,"  or  epic  couplet,  constantly 
varied  by  couplets  of  eleven  syllables  to  a  line,  except 
the  Lawyer's  Tale,  the  Clerk's  Tale,  and  the  Prioress's 
Tale,  which  are  in  seven-line  stanzas. 

2.  Final  e  is  pronounced,  unless  the  following  word 
begins  with  a  vowel  or  mute  h«  In  this  case  it  is 
frequently  elided.  The  chief  instances  in  which  it  is 
pronounced  are : — 

(a)  Oblique  cases  of  nouns  and  adjectives. 

(b)  In  the  plural 

CcJ  In  adverbs,  especially  the  comparative  of  them 
CdJ  Plural  indicative.     1 
,  ej  Infinitive  mood.       j 

In  these  last  two  the  dropt  n  should  be  restored. 
The  scribes  marked  it  thus : — e.  First  the  mark  was 
omitted.  Then  the  e  followed,  and  much  confusion 
arose. 

(fj  In  such  instances  as  **th6  yonge  sonne" — 
pronounced  like  German. 

3.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  use  of  final  e  or 
en  is  fluctuating  in  Chaucer.  He  wrote  at  a  transi- 
tion period,  and  often  he  or  a  scribe  omits  inflections 
to  suit  himself.  Be  and  ben  are  used  as  participles 
indifferently. 

4.  In  the  potential  mood  e  is  generally  pronounced. 

5.  H  is  generally  silent— if,  indeed,  it  is  not  alto- 
gether so. 

6.  As  in  Shakspere  and  many  poets  of  his  time,  so 
in  Chaucer,  words  like  flower,  hour,  fire,  are  often 
reckoned  as  of  two  syllables.  Keats,  Tennyson,  and 
their  imitators,  are  unpardonably  guilty  of  these 
archaisms  —  unpardonably  because  it  is  not  the 
modem  English  usage  to  so  split  such  words. 

7.  Frequently  in  the  Canterbury  Tales  it  will  be 
found  that  Chaucer  makes  a  long  syllable  stand  in 
place  of  a  foot  at  the  opening  of  a  line.  I  have  not 
seen  this  habit  of  his  noticed  by  any  commentator. 
The  following  is  likewise  an  unnoted  peculiarity. 

8.  Two  identical  words  may  rhyme  to  each  other 
if  they  have  different  meanings : — 

The  holy  blisf ul  martyr  for  to  seek6 

That  hem  hath  holpe  when  that  they  wer  8eek6, 

This  is  frequently  found. 
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9.  The  relatiye  is  used  for  the  conjunction  *'  that " 

plus  a  demonstrative,  e,^.: — 

And  bathud  eveiy  veyne  in  swich  licour 
Of  which  vertu  engendrad  is  the  flour. 

t.«.,  that  the  flouir   is  engendered  of  this  ''special 

power" — (vertu,  cf,  **  virtue  hath  gone  out  of  me.*) 

10.  As  in  French,  a  negative  has  ne  with  the  verb 
in  many  instances. 

11.  E  is  often  omitted  before  or  after  r.  Wonder 
and  Flaundres  are  each  one  syllable. 

12.  The  impersonal  use  of  verbs  is  frequent : — Me 
semed,  me  thinketh  («  me  seems),  peyned  hire,  and 
so  forth. 

13.  The  participle  with  ge  shortened  to  i  or  y  is 
common :— i-ronnd,  i-mad^,  i-schrev^. 

14.  *'As  brode  as  is  a  bokeler  or  a  targe."  After  a 
second  ''  as  "  in  comparisons,  the  substantive  verb  is 
almost  invariably  used. 

15.  Many  common  contractions  are  employed  by 
Chaucer^  0.^.,  Benedicite  is  beneyte  in  three  ^llables 
for  five ;  so  Benedict  is  Beneyt  or  Benet. 

16.  In  reading  Chaucer,  if  a  line  halts,  in  nearly 
every  instance  an  inflexion  has  been  omitted,  or  the 
reader  fails  to  pronounce  inflexional  e.  Chaucer  is 
the  most  musical  of  all  English  poets. 

Other  minor  canons  of  pronunciation  may  be  noted 
by  readers.  These  are  the  chief  that  I  have  observed 
in  reading  Chaucer  or  preparing  for  the  instruction 
of  pupils  to  be  examined  in  one  part  or  other  of  his 
works.  W.  DoiG. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

GIMMEL  RINGS. 
(Query  ITo.  8,145,  Jane  2.) 

[3,148.]    Oimmel  or  Oimmow  Bings  are  of  French 

origin,  and  are  so  called  because  the  first  rings  of  this 

kind  were  of  double  or  twin  hoops  (Latin,  *'  gemellus  f 

French,  "jumelle").     Afterwards  they  were  made 

with  a  triple  or  quadruple  link,  but  the  name  remuned 

unchanged.    At  first  they  were  simple  love-tokens, 

but  at  last  became  the  **  rings  of  affiance,"  and  were 

used  at  the  time  of  betrothal,  the  man  and  woman 

breaking  away  the  upper  and  lower  rings  from  the 

central  one,  which  was  kept  by  the  witness.    At  the 

actual  marriage  the  three  portions  of  the  ring  were 

joined  together  and  used  at  the  ceremony.    Herrick, 

in  his  Hesperides,  h&s  these  lines : — 

Thou  sent'st  to  me  a  true-love  knot :  but  I 
Rettirn'd  a  ring  of  jimmals,  to  imply 
Thy  love  had  one  knot,  mine  a  triple-tye. 

Gaioca. 


QUERIEa 
[3,149.]    LARGBST  LoCOMOTIVB  DbIVING  WHXBLb 

Can  any  reader  give  the  dimensions  and  full  parti- 
culars of  the  largest  driving  wheel  of  a  locomotive 
in  England?  E.  B.  B. 

[3,160.]  Cyclists'  Routk  to  Llandudno. — 
Could  any  reader  give  the  best  roads  to  take  for  a 
tricycle  run  to  Llandudno,  from  Manchester ;  and  if 
he  has  performed  it,  how  long  did  it  take  ? — ^M  A.B. 

[3,161.]  Mosquito  Bitsb.— A  friend  in  the  Far 
West  has  more  than  once  asked  me  to  get  to  know 
a  cure  for  the  bite  of  the  mosquito  and  other  insects. 
Not  having  succeeded  privately,  I  now  ask  leave  to 
appeal  for  an  answer  through  the  columns  of  N. 
and  Q.  Elissabbth  H. 

[3,162.]  A  Strangb  Fish  in  thb  Maskbt.— 
Can  any  reader  enlighten  me  as  to  the  proper  name, 
species,  and  locality  of  a  fish  which  has  lately  been 
sold  in  Smithfield  Market,  which  one  salesman 
ignorantly  termed  red  mullet,  while  another  styled 
it "  red  garf  "?  It  is  a  heavy-looking,  red  and  orange- 
yellow  fish,  rather  coarse  in  flesh ;  sold  at  fourpenoe 
per  pound.  E.  Sutton. 


Tobacco  Smokinq. — Mr.  "Walter,  M.P.,  recently 
stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  be  had  bad  a 
promising  young  friend  who  smoked,  and  who  died  of 
paralysis,  at  an  early  age,  in  consequence.  Jolm 
Nerlioff,  aged  105,  who  lives  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
was  reoenUy  interviewed.  Here  is  his  testimony  in 
regard  to  tobacoo: — ^*'How  long  have  you  been  a 
smoker?  "  **  All  my  life."  "How  much  do  you  smoke 
now ? "  "It  depends  upon  how  much  tobacco  I  have. 
If  I  have  plenty  I  smoke  all  my  time."  **  What  kind  of 
tobacco  do  you  use  ?  "    **  Any  kind." 

Why  thb  Gbbmans  Ehigratb. — Except  among 
officers  hungry  for  promotion,  and  young  men  eager  for 
excitement  and  adventure,  the  mere  idea  of  war  is  viewed 
in  Germany  with  a  repugnance  which  in  England  ia 
hardly  conceivable.  A  considerable  proportion  of  tlie 
Germans  who  leave  their  country  for  the  Far  West, 
leave  it  less  to  better  their  condition  than  to  avoid  the 
incidence  of  military  service.  The  two  great  wars  in 
which  Germany,  since  1815,  has  been  involved,  were  in 
both  instances  followed  by  a  portentous  increase  of 
emigration.  Ask  an  American-German,  or  his  son  sent 
to  the  old  countrv  for  his  education,  which  country  be 
prefers, — ^that  of  his  birth  or  his  adoption.  The  answer 
is  invariably  the  same, — "  America,  of  course.  There  ia 
no  military  service  there ! "  Nobody  knows  better  than 
Prince  Bismarck  the  wretchedness  wrought  by  war,  a 
wretchedness  far  more  keenly  felt  by  those  who  stay  at 
home  than  by  those  who  have  to  face  the  bullets  of  the 
foe.  The  survivors  are  always  the  greatest  sufferers. — 
SpecUAvr* 
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NOTES. 

MB.  JOHN  bbiqht:  atat  thibty-one. 

[3»153.]  Turning  over  a  file  of  the  Times  for  July, 
1843,  I  came  across  an  epigram  which  is  worth 
leviTing  in  connection  with  the  John  Bright  celebra- 
tion of  the  present  week.  It  occurred  in  a  report  of 
a  meeting  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  at  which 
Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Yilliers,  Mr.  Brotherton,  Mr.  Milner 
Gibson,  and  Dr.  Bowring,  were  present,  the  purpose 
of  the  gathering  being  to  congratulate  the  electors  of 
Durham  on  the  return  of  Mr.  Bright  as  M.P.  for  that 
city.  In  the  course  of  the  oratory  that  graced  the 
occasion.  Dr.  Bowring  said  he  had  the  proud  privilege 
on  the  previous  evening  of  escorting  his  friend  Mr. 
Bright  to  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and 
he  confessed  that  some  melancholy  thoughts  came 
over  him  when  he  contrasted  the  opinion  out  of 
doors,  from  which  he  had  come,  with  the  opinion 
within  doors,  to  which  he  went.  An  old.  epigram 
ran  through  bis  mind  at  the  moment,  and  he  could 
not  help  reverting  to  it,  and  the  comment  which  at 
the  time  he  made  on  it.  When  Dr.  Goodenough  was 
called  on  to  preach  to  the  House,  a  witty  member 
said: — 

'TIS  well  enough  that  Goodenough 
Should  to  the  Commons  preach ; 

For,  sure  enough,  they're  bad  enouj^h 
Whom  Goodenough  could  teach. 

He  (Dr.  Bowring)  thought  that — 

It  W88  meet  enough  and  fit  enough 
The  House  should  be  enlightened ; 

For,  sura  enough,  they're  dull  enough 
And  wanting  to  be  Brightened. 

He  bad  long  watched  the  progress  of  his  youthful 
friend,  and  was  delighted  to  find  him  about  to  appear 
in  Parliament  armed  with  the  courage  of  youthful 
virtue.  F.  H. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

▲  BTBANQB  FISH  IN  THB  MABKBT. 
(Query  No.  3.162,  June  9.) 

[3,154.1  I  b(^^o  noticed  the  fish  alluded  to  by  your 
querist  in  the  Smithfield  Market  lately,  and  immedi- 
ately recognized  it  as  an  old  familiar  friend,  very 
plentiful  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall.  I  do  not  know 
its  correct  name,  but  the  natives  call  it  "  Jack  Wray." 
The  fish  can  be  taken  with  almost  any  bait--in  fact,  I  I 
remember  in  the  summer  of  1869  catching  a  monster  | 


one,  weighing  about  141bs.,  with  a  conger  hook,  and  a 
limpet  for  a  bait,  off  the  Battery  Bocks  at  Penzance. 
Although  these  fishes  were  so  veiy  plentiful,  I  never 
saw  one  offered  in  the  markets,  but  as  at  times  you 
could  get  fif ten  or  twenty  mackerel  for  a  shilling  this 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at.       Chablbs  £.  Stott. 

Manchester. 

THE  LABGE8T  LOCOMOTIVB  DBIVINa  WHEBL. 
(Query  No.  8,149,  June  9.) 

[3,155.]  The  locomotive  having  the  largest  driving 
wheel  in  England  on  the  4ft.  8|in.  gauge,  is  engine 
No.  173,  "Cornwall,"  on  the  London  and  North- 
western Railway.  Diameter  of  driving  wheels,  8ft. 
6in.;  cylinders  (outside),  ITJin.  diameter,  24in.  stroke. 
This  engine  was  designed  by  Trevi thick,  and  built 
November,  1847,  with  the  boiler  under  the  driving 
axle,  and  ran  on  eight  wheels  -,  but  it  was  rebuilt  by 
Mr.  Bamsbottom,  late  L.  and  N.  W.  locomotive 
superintendent,  with  the  boiler  above  the  driving 
axle,  and  runs  on  six  wheels.  She  may  occasionally 
be  seen  at  London  Road  Station. 

The  broad  gauge  can  boast  of  a  still  larger  driving 
wheel.  On  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway  (now 
part  of  the  Great  Western)  a  number  of  ten-wheeled 
tank  engines  were  built  in  1853,  by  Rothwell  and  Co., 
Bolton-le-Moors,  with  driving-wheels  9ft.  diameter, 
cylinders  (inside)  16|in.  diameter  24in.  stroke,  and  a 
four-wheeled  bogie  at  each  end  of  the  engine ;  but 
about  1869  some  of  them,  or  perhaps  all,  had  their 
driving  wheels  reduced  to  8ft.  lOin.  diameter,  and 
since  the  acquisition  of  that  system  by  the  G.  W.  R. 
some  have  been  converted  to  main-lino  tender 
engines ;  but  I  believe  the  8ft.  lOin.  wheels  are  still 
under  them.  R.  N.  H. 

THE  CYCLISTS'  BOUTE  TO  LLANDUDNO. 
(Query  No.  3,150,  June  9.) 
[3,156.]  M.  A.  R.  will  find  the  route  by  way  of 
Northwich,  Chester,  Holywell,  and  St.  Asaph's  a 
splendid  road  for  the  tricycle,  and  if  he  has  a 
good  machine  there  is  no  part  of  it  so  hilly 
as  to  necessitate  a  dismount.  I  did  the  journey 
last  autumn  in  two  days,  and  enjoyed  it.  I 
have  heard  that  it  has  been  done  in  one  day, 
but  as  I  am  not  an  athlete,  and  did  not  care 
to  make  too  much  toil  of  my  pleasure,  I  took  two 
to  do  it.  I  left  home  at  eight  o'clock  a.m.,  reached 
Northwich  at  11  15,  had  a  light  lunch,  and  left  at 
11  45,  reaching  Chester  about  3  30  without  a  further 
halt.    I  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  seeing 
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*'  the  lions  "  of  the  dty.  At  7  90  the  next  morning 
I  was  en  route  for  Holywell,  at  which  place  I  arrived 
about  10  90  or  11,  having  met  with  a  mile  or  two 
of  heavy  road,  owing  to  recent  rain.  I  rested  here 
some  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  made  for  St  Asaph's, 
where  I  lunched  and  rested  an  hour  before  remount- 
ing. From  this  latter  place  I  rode,  without  halting 
more  than  for  a  glass  of  milk,  to  Llandudno,  at 
which  place  I  arrived  as  the  clock  was  striking  five. 
Although  I  felt  a  little  fatigued  on  arrival,  a  good 
dinner,  a  wash,  and  an  hour's  rest  made  me  feel  quite 
ready  for  another  twenty  miles. 

Thbsb-whbelsb. 
mosquito  bitb8. 

(Query  "So.  3»151,  June  9.) 

[9,157.]  When  in  Ontario  I  was  rather  pestered  by 
mosquitoes  in  or  near  swampy  localities  by  being 
stung  on  the  back  of  the  hands  on  the  lower  side ; 
also  on  the  back  of  the  neck  and  edge  of  the  ears, 
causing  extreme  itching.  I  found  relief  in  plain 
vaseline.    It  acts  like  magic,  and  washes  off  easily. 

J.  M*D0NA. 
61,  Langham-street,  UTerpool. 

*  #  * 

I  quote  the  following  from  an  excellent  guide 
book  called  the  X  E,  M.  Guide  to  Switzerland,  pub- 
lished by  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  p.  91:— 
**  Take  a  little  powder  of  the  plant  called  Pyrethrum 
rosffium,  make  it  into  a  paste  with  a  few  drops  of 
spirits,  dilute  it  with  thrice  as  much  water  as  spirits, 
and  apply  it  to  the  hands  and  face,  or  any  exposed 
portion  of  the  body,  and  let  it  dry.  No  mosquito  or 
fly  will  touch  you."  Again  on  page  51  of  the  same 
work  is  the  following : — **  The  bites  of  flies  or  mos- 
quitoes may  be  instantly  eased  by  washing  the  parts 
with  a  little  diluted  caustic  ammonia  (not  spirits  of 
ammonia),  one  part  to  two  of  water.'*  I  have  just 
made  a  tour  through  Switzerland,  some  parts  of 
which  at  this  time  of  the  year  are  much  infested 
with  mosquitoes.  I  therefore  had  occasion  to  test 
both  the  remedies  prescribed  by  the  editor  of  the 
guide  book  in  question,  and  having  found  them 
infallible  I  feel  justified  in  recommending  them. 

Geneva.  A  Manchbstbb  Man. 


[9,159.]  Cambls  and  Dbombdabibs.— The  other 
day  I  heard  rather  a  warm  discussion  on  the  above 
subject  One  party  asserted  that  the  main  difference 
betwixt  the  two  animals  was  the  fact  of  the  camel 
having  two  humps  on  its  back  and  the  dromedary 
only  one.  Another  gentleman  would  have  it  that 
this  statement  was  entirely  wrong.  He  says  that  a 
dromedary  is  merely  a  swift  species  of  camel,  and 
that  there  are  some  with  one  and  some  with  two 
humps,  and  that  the  same  applies  to  the  ordinary  or 
slower  species.  Can  any  of  your  readers  say  which 
is  correct?  J.  W. 


QUERIES. 
[9,158.]    Cyclists'  Route  to  Nobfolk.— I  shall 
be  glad  if  anyone  can  give  me  a  good  route  from 
Manchester  to  Swaffham,  in  Norfolk,  with  stopping- 
places  not  more  than  forty  miles  apart. 

Thbee-whbxlsb. 


MANCHESTER  AND  THE  MORAVIANS. 
fPABT  THE  SECOND.] 

Clayton,  an  old  seat  of  the  Byron  family,  is  within 
a  very  short  distance  of  Fairfield ;  and  both  places 
are  in  the  parish  of  Manchester.  In  this  connection 
it  is  interesting  t^  record  that  the  funous  naval 
officer.  Admiral  the  Hon.  John  Byron  (grandfather  of 
the  celebrated  poet,  Lord  Byron),  while  "  Governor 
and  Commander-in-Chief  in  and  over  the  Island  of 
Newfoundland,  coast  of  Labrador,**  was  the  signatory 
to  the  formal  proclamation — issued  in  pursuance  of 
an  order  of  Council  made  by  King  George  III.  in 
1769— authorizing  *'the  Unitas  Fratrum  and  their 
society  for  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel  among 
the  heathen  to  make  a  settlement  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Labrador  for  the  purposes  of  civilizing  and 
instructing  the  savages  inhabiting  the  coast  .  .  . 
and  to  keep  and  possess,  during  his  Majesty's 
pleasure,  a  certain  quantity  of  land  ...  on  the 
coast  of  Labrador.''  His  Excellency  adds:  "This 
establishment  is  undertaken  and  formed  under  his 
Majesty's  express  direction  and  authority,  whose  pro- 
tection they  are  under;  and  all  officers,  civil  and 
military,  within  my  government,  are  hereby  strictly 
charged  and  required  not  to  give  any  interruption  or 
hindrance  to  the  said  Mission;  but  that  they  do 
afford  the  said  brethren  all  friendly  assistance  for  the 
success  of  their  pious  undertaking,  calculated  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind  in  general,  and  for  the  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  in  particular."  This  interesting 
proclamation  is  dated  the  21st  April,  1770,  and  is 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  "  Brethren's  Society 
for  the  Furtherance  of  the  GospeL"  The  Admiral 
died  in  1786,  two  years  after  Fairfield  was  founded. 

The  name  **  Byron  "  reminds  me  of  anot her^-a  similar 
one.    John  Byrom,  our  fellow  to\vui>man>^i)oet  and 
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theologian — the  busy  letter  writer,  who  secured 
statutory  protection  for  his  shorthand  system,  has 
recorded  much  interesting  matter  relative  to  the 
MoraTians.  For  instance,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  dated 
in  1742,  from  London,  he'  says:  ''Yesterday  my 
scholar,  the  member,  Mr.  Ereskine  .  .  .  took  me  to 
hear  Mr.  Spangerberg  fsicj,  a  chief  man  amongst  the 
Morayian  brethren,  who  preached  at  a  place  in  Fetter 
Lane,  where  I  had  never  been  before.  I  wish  we  had 
many  such  preachers  in  our  Church.  We  should  not 
hear  it  observed  that  Christian  divines  preached 
without  one  word  of  J.C.  Mr.  Ingham  has  not  been  in 
London  that  I  can  hear  of."  I  may  hero  explain 
that  Dr.  Spangenberg  was  not  only  one  of  the 
Moravian  bishops,  but  was,  on  Count  Zinzendorf's 
death,  appointed  the  hitter's  successor,  as  Preddent 
of  the  Hermhut  Supreme  Council.  The  Moravian 
Chapel  in  Neville's  Court,  Fetter  Lane,  London,  is  a 
spot  historical.  It  was  the  meeting  place  of  Wesley, 
Whitefield,  Ingham,  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon, 
and  other  founders  of  the  great  movement  before 
referred  to.  Mr.  Ingham  joined  the  Brethren's 
Church,  but  afterwards  practically  seceded.  He 
married  Lady  Margaret  Hastings,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  8iste>in-law  to  the  famous 
countess. 

Byrom  corresponded  with  Zinzendorf  himself ;  and  a 
Latin  letter  (dated  in  1739)  commencing  "  Viro  in 
Tula.  Chr.  dilectiasimo  Joanni  fiirom  salutem,"  and 
concluding,  "  Tu  vero  vale,  vir  amicissime,  et  tui  non 
immemori  fave,  Zinzendorjffio,"  *'  for  Mr.  John  fiirom 
at  Manchester,"  has  been  published  by  the  Chetham 
Society ;  as  also  a  German  letter  (dated  in  1740)  from 
John  Christian  Jacobi;  in  which  the  writer  tells 
Byrom  that  Count  Zinzendorf  s  works  would  soon  be 
all  printed  and  published;  and  that  the  cold  weather  (!) 
had  delayed  the  printing.  An  earlier  letter  from  the  same 
ooxrespondent,  **  To  Dr.  Byrom,  to  be  left  at  Abing- 
ton's  Coffee  House,  .  .  .  Holbom,"  contains  a 
sentence  which  Dr.  Parkinson  has  thus  translated :~ 
'*Xo  doubt  the  name  of  Count  Zinzendorf  will  rouse 
the  eoioaity  of  many  readers  [of  a  translation  of  the 
pious  Annelle]  to  know  what  experience  the  author 
has  in  real  Christianity;  therefore  should  I  very 
much  like  aByromian  helper  or  prompter  to  come  to 
my  assistance  in  my  present  difficulties." 

Count  Zinzendorf  died  in  1760,  after  amply  endow- 
ing the  little  church,  whose  faithful  champion  he 
was,  and  for  whose  sake  he  renounced  the  Court  life, 
80  fMnihar  to  his  ancestors,  and  as  one  of  whose 


ministers  he  sought  and  obtained  ordination,  without 
disclosing  his  high  social  rank. 

The  late  John  Frederick  Foster,  for  twenty  years 
Chaurman  of  the  Salf  ord  Hundred  Quarter  Sessions,  and 
for  thirteen  years  previously  Stipendiary  Magistrate 
for  Manchester,  was  a  Moravian,  and  a  son  of  a  Mor- 
avian.    His  father  was  the  Bev.  Frederick  William 
Foster,  a  bishop  of  the  Brethren's  Church,  and  his 
mother,  Anna  Louisa  Eleanora,  was  a  daughter  of  the 
Bev.    Benjamin    La  Trobe,   particularly  referred 
to  in  a  later  portion  of  this  article.     Mr.  Foster 
was     lineally     descended     from     Sir      Thomas 
Foster,  Knight,  a  Judge  of  the   Court  of   Com- 
mon Pleas  in  1607,  and  father  of  a  Chief  Justice 
of  the  King's  Bench  in  Charles  the  Second's  reign. 
Mr.  Foster,  on  being  called  to  the  bar  in  1821,  chose 
the  Northern  Circuit,  and  settled  in  Manchester  as  a 
special  pleader  and  conveyancer  (taking  up  his  resi- 
dence at  the  Fairfield  Moravian  Settlement,  where 
also  lived  his  father,  the  Bishop),  and  was  appointed: 
first,  a  Commissioner  of  Bankruptcy  in  Manchester ; 
next  (namely,  in  1825),  Stipendiary  Magistrate ;  after- 
wards (in  18S8),  Chaurman  of  the  Salford  Hundred 
Quarter  Sessions.    Mr.  Foster  was  not,  as  once  stated 
in  a  leading  Manchester  paper,  appointed  Recorder 
of    Manchester,     and    I    wish   to    here    correct 
the  error.      On  the  twentieth   anniversary  of  his 
appointment  as  Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions  (viz., 
the  9th  April,  1858),  Mr.  Foster  died  while  in  the 
active  service  of  the  Moravian  Church.     A  special 
missionary  service  for  the  benefit  of  the  Moravian 
missions  was  being  held  at  Chorley  Church,  Alderley 
Edge.     The   organist    being    away,    Mr.    Foster, 
who,  like  most  of  the  Moravians  and  immediate 
descendants  of  Moravians,  was  a  musician  and  organist, 
volunteered  to  supply  his  place,  but  while  on  the 
organ  seat  a  fit  of  apoplexy  seized  him,  and  in  an 
hour  the  learned  and  worthy  gentleman  was  dead.   I 
need  only  refer  to  the  newspapers  published  at  the 
time    for  particulars  of  his  life  and  of  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  in  Manchester.    He  was 
a  trustee  of  the  Owens  College,  feoffee  of  Chetham's 
Hospital,  trustee  of  Hulme's  estates  and  Henshaw's 
Blind  Asylum,  and  president  of  the  Salford  Mechanics' 
Institution,    A  marble  statue  of  the  eminent  magis- 
trate  (erected   by  a  distinguished  namesake  and 
relative,  also  the  son  of  a  Moravian)  graces  the  Great 
Hall  of  the  Manchester  Assize  Courts. 

Another  Moravian,  of  local  and  general  celebrity, 
was  the  late  Charles  Hindley,  for  nearly  twenty* 
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three   years   M.P.    for   Ashton- under- Lyne.      Mr. 
llindley  was  bom  at  the  Fairfield  settlement,  and 
was  the  third  son  of  Ignatius  Hindley  (a  somewhat 
extensive  manufacturer)  and  Mary  his  wife—mem- 
bers of  the  Brethren's  Church — who  both  died  while 
their  distinguished  son  was  very  young.    Mr.  Hindley 
was  educated,  first  at  the  Moravian  school  at  Fair- 
field, afterwards  at  other  institutions  belonging  to 
the  Brethren.    For  a  few  years  he  was  teacher  at  a 
Moravian  establishment — the  boys'  school  at  Grace- 
hill,  in  Ireland.    On  the  death  of  his  eldest  brother, 
Mr.  Hindley  exchanged  his  scholastic  engagements 
for  the  labours  of  commercial  life ;  and  in  the  year 
1819  settled  at  Dukinfield,  where  he  §oon  amassed 
considerable  wealth.     A  few  years  afterwards  he 
married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Buckley,  of 
Carr  Hill,  near  Mossley.    Mrs.  Hindley  died  in  1837. 
His  second  wifo  (whom  he  married  in  1839)  was  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Richard  Fort,  of  Reed  Hall,  Lanca- 
shire.   The  second  Mrs.  Hindley  died  in  1854,  and 
I  have  before  me  a  print  of  the  sermon  preached  on 
the  occasion  of  her  funeral  by  a  Moravian  minister  at 
the  Moravian  chapel,  Dukinfield— a  place  of  worship 
which  Mr.  Hindley  with  his  family  regularly  attended. 
Mr.  Hindley  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ashton 
and  Dukinfield  Mechanics'  Institute,  was  generally  a 
liberal  supporter  of  the  various  philanthropic  and 
religious  institutions  of  Ashton  and  Dukinfield,  and 
was  president  of  the  Peace  Society.    He  was  first 
elected  M.P.   for  Ashton   in    1835,  when   he  was 
returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll.    At  the  same  time 
he   narrowly  escaped   being   also   elected  for  the 
borough  of  Wigan— a  constituency  which  included 
many  attached  friends  and  ardent  admirers  of  his. 
Mr.  Hindley  died  in  1857.    His  death  was  hastened 
by  the  sudden  bereavements  he  was  called  upon  to 
sustain  in  his  later  life,  one  being  that  of  his  daughter 
and  only  child,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Henry  Woods,  M.P. 
for  Wigan.    Mr.  Hindley's  remains  were  interred  at 
the  Moravian  Cemetery,  Chelsea,  near  those  of  other 
members  of  his  family. 

Other  local  gentlemen,  no  less  distinguished  than 
those  before  named,  are  or  have  been  associated  with 
the  Brethren's  Church ;  but  as  these  are  still  amongst 
us,  I  do  not  propose  to  make  any  pointed  reference 
to  them  in  this  article.  I  will  now  proceed  to  give 
the  history  of  the  Manchester  and  Fairfield  places  of 
worship  and  an  account  of  their  principal  founders. 

In  the  year  1755  there  were  established  no  less  than 
eight  out  of  the  present  thirty-seven  English  Mora- 


vian congregations.  Of  this  number  was  that  at 
Dukinfield,  which  was,  shortly  after  its  formation, 
joined  by  several  persons  from  Manchester,  who 
undertook  the  regular  task  of  walking  all  the  way 
to  that  village  to  attend  the  Sunday  services  there. 
Tiie  principal  means  of  the  church's  success  at 
Dukinfield  was  the  minister  to  whom  Charles  Wesley 
addressed  the  letter  quoted  in  the  first  part  of  this 
article — the  Rev.  Benjamin  La  Trobe,  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  of  the  early  English  Moravians 
after  the  secession  of  the  Wesleys  and  others  of  their 
sect.  A  few  notes  (not  generally  known)  concern- 
ing Mr.  La  Trobe  and  his  family  will  not,  I  think,  be 
out  of  place  at  this  stage.  Aikin,  in  his  Description 
of  the  Country  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  round  Man- 
Chester  (1795) — a  book  which,  by  the  way,  contains 
a  short  account,  with  an  engraved  view,  of  Fair- 
field—beside  in  the  text  referring  particularly  to 
Mr.  La  Trobe,  gives  a  portrait  of  the  reverend  gentle- 
man, engraved  after  a  painting  by  Mr.  Astley,  of 
Dukinfield  Lodge.  The  primary  origin  of  the 
foundation  of  Fairfield  was  the  compulsoiy  breaking- 
up  of  the  Dukinfield  settlement ;  and  Mr.  La  Trobe 
was  one  of  the  early  movers  in  t^e  formation  of  the 
Fairfield  congregation.  Aikin,  after  describing  the 
Dukinfield  settlement,  as  it  stood  in  his  time,  says : — 
"  These  buildings  were  erected  at  a  great  expense  by 
the  community,  under  the  promise  of  a  renewal  of 
the  leases  when  they  should  drop,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  estates  going  out  of  the  Dukinfield 
family,  became  null.  Many  negotiations  were  carried 
on  with  Mr.  Astley  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating 
the  business  upon  equitable  terms ;  but,  after  waiting 
some  years  without  effect,  the  society  determined  on 
a  removal,  and  accordingly  erected  their  present  fine 
building  at  Fairfield.  Their  former  settlement  at 
Dukinfield  now  looks  like  a  deserted  village.  The 
chapel  is  still  their  property,  held  by  the  life  of  one 
old  man ;  and  service  is  performed  in  it  by  a  resident 
maintained  in  the  place." 

The  Rev.  Benjamin  La  Trobe  was  bom  in  the  year 
1728,  being  the  son  of  Mr.  James  La  Trobe  by  his  first 
wife.  This  latter  gentleman's  father  was  John  Henry 
Boneval  de  La  Trobe,  son  of  Henry,  Count  Bonev^ 
and  Adelaide  de  Montmorencie.  The  count's  ancestors 
(of  the  old  French  noblesse)  embraced,  at  an  early 
period,  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  were 
conspicuous  characters  in  the  religious  wars  which 
distracted  France  from  time  to  time ;  and  the  family 
became  involved  in  the  persecution  which  followed 
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the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The  count's 
6on«  before-named,  exiled  from  his  native  country, 
accompanied  to  England  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
afterwards  our  King  William  III.,  and  subsequently 
settled  in  Ireland.  The  Rev.  Benjamin  La  Trobe's 
wife  belonged  to  another  noble  family  which 
had  also  shared  in  religious  persecution  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  was  the  sister  of  the  Rev.  John  Antes 
(famous  in  Moravian  annals),  whose  travels  and 
mission  work  in  Africa  and  in  the  East  form  a  long 
chapter  in  romantic  history.  Mr.  La  Trobe,  however, 
is  beat  known  to  us  as  an  author,  and  as  an  amateur 
musical  composer,  and  as  the  learned  translator  of 
Crantx's  famous  History  of  the  Brethren  (so  often 
quoted  by  Montgomery  in  his  notes  to  his  own  poem 
of  Greeniand),  as  well  as  an  honoured  friend  and 
associate  of  Charles  Wesley.  Mr.  La  Trobe  died,  as 
stated  by  Aikin,  in  1786,  just  after  seeing  Fairfield 
firmly  established.  The  names  of  other  members  of 
the  La  Trobe  family  are  familiar  to  everyone,  in  con- 
nection with  one  Tune  Book  or  another,  which  they 
have  enriched  with  their  compoeitions. 

The  early  history  of  the  old  Manchester  Moravian 
Cbapel  is  connected  with  that  of  Dukinfield ;  its 
later  history  with  that  of  Fairfield.  Much  of  the 
information  contained  in  the  remainder  of  this 
article  has  been  kindly  obtained  for  me  by  the  Rev. 
Leonard  Hassd,  Moravian  minister  and  antiquary,  of 
Gomersal,  near  Leeds. 

About  the  year  1767  several  earnest  Manchester 
men,  who  had  become  interested  in  the  Brethren's 
Church,  and  attracted  by  their  zealous  work,  com- 
bined to  urge  upon  the  governing  body  of  the 
Brethren  to  begin  operations  in  Manchester.  In  the 
year  1768  their  request  was  complied  with,  and  there 
was  appointed,  to  preach  in  Manchester,  a  minister 
whoee  name  should  become  historical— the  Rev.  Z. 
6.  Caries,  the  first  Christian  missionaiy  to  the  English 
West  Indies.  Mr.  Caries  returned  from  Jamaica  in 
the  year  17d9,  after  five  years'  faithful  labour  there. 
Hla  first  ministrations  in  our  town  Were  held  in  the 
house  of  one  of  the  Manchester  friends  before  men- 
tioned, and  were  continued  there  until  the  year  1775, 
when  a  room  was  taken  in  Cannon-street,  for  preach- 
ing purposes.  Two  years  later,  viz.,  on  the  13th 
i^itil,  1777»  a  small  chapel  in  Fetter  Lane  was  opened 
for  pabHc  service.  The  chapel  was  erected  by  one  of 
these  same  Manchester  friends,  Mr.  James  Crabtree. 
This  building,  long  disused,  remained  standing  until 
nesQtly.    Its  site,  and  th«t  of  the  contemporary 


adjoining  property  belonging  to  the  Brethren, 
is  now  occupied  by  a  newly-erected  warehouse  of 
considerable  dimensions.  The  chapel  was  for  many 
years,  after  its  disuse  for  sacred  purposes,  occupied 
by  Mr.  Sykes,  a  bleacher,  as  a  warehouse  for  his 
goods.  Mr.  Hassd,  in  referring  to  the  buildings 
occupied  by  the  Moravians,  says:  **The  peculiar 
arched  window-tops  bore  the  closest  likeness  to  a 
style  of  arehitecture  adopted  in  old  buildings  belong- 
ing to  the  same  period  [the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century],  both  in  the  square  at  Fairfield  and  in  some 
cottages  in  Fairfield  Lane.  Proceeding  out  of  Aytoun- 
street  ihey  stood  on  the  right  hand  side  and  were 
constructed  of  brick." 

Mr.  Hass^  has  given  me  several  interesting  notes 
of  the  early  history  of  the  Manchester  congregation, 
after  the  formation  of  Fairfield,  from  which  notes  I 
extract  the  following :  **  Unfortunately  an  independent 
[local]  growth  of  the  Society  was  not  at  all  contem- 
plated, and  the  members  were  enjoined  to  go  to 
Fairfield  for  the  ordinances  of  the  Church,  this 
naturally  preventing  the  cause  of  the  Society  from 
taking  root  in  Manchester.  In  the  annual  report 
of  the  congregation  at  Fairfield,  for  the  year  1790,  an 
entry  is  found  to  the  effect  that  the  attendance  at 
Manchester  was  not  good.  In  the  following  year  the 
chapel  was  repaired,  and  a  new  organ  erected,  and 
the  attendance  was  improving ;  still  the  members 
went  preferably  to  Fairfield,  where  many  had  friends. 
Up  to  this  time  there  was  no  resident  minister,  the 
Brethren  of  Fairfield  in  turn  conducting  the  services 
of  the  Fetter  Lane  Chapel,  assisted  by  a  Mr.  Haslop, 
of  Manchester.  In  the  year  1796  the  experiment  was 
tried  to  make  a  permanent  appintment  to  the  place." 
The  experiment,  lasting  about  a  year,  proved  a  failure, 
and  the  pastor  was  recalled.  *'  The  meetings  were 
still  kept  up  by  visiting  Brethren;  but  the  attendance 
continuing  to  be  poor,  the  services  were  in  the  year 
1800  discontinued,  and  the  chapel  was  abandoned." 

C.  T.  TALLBNlvBATEtf  AN. 


Thb  Batilb  of  Nxviliji's  Cboss.  —  A  monu- 
ment is  to  be  erected  to  commemorate  the  defeat  of  the 
ijcota  at  Neville's  Cross,  in  1346,  by  the  army  of  Queen 
Philippa,  wife  of  Edward  III.  The  spot  is  at  present 
rudely  marked  by  a  dilapidated  old  stone  cross  without 
date  or  inscription.  It  is  rumoured  that  a  firm  north  of 
the  Tweed  has  the  order,  and,  such  is  the  irony  of  fate, 
that  Scotch  granite  is  the  material  to  be  used ! 
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MANCHSSTRB  STBBBT  LOBB  :    VI.  HULHB-STBBBT 
AND  BBAZBNOSB-BTBBBT. 

[3,160.]  It  is  noteworthy  that  most  of  our  city 
streets,  like  most  of  our  city  churches,  date  from  the 
latter  half  of  the  last  century.  Shortly  after  the  forma- 
tion of  St.  Ann's  Square,  the  open  fields  lying  hehind 
the  church  hegan  gradually  to  be  built  upon.  One  of 
these  fields  was  Garden  Croft,  belonging  to  the 
trustees  of  Hulme's  Charity ;  a  close  of  land  out  of 
which  have  been  formed,  among  others,  Hulme-street, 
Brazenose-«treet,  and  Mulberry-street.  The  trustees, 
having  in  the  year  1770  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliar 
ment  to  enable  them  to  grant  building  leases,  opened 
out  these  streets  about  the  year  1773,  and  named 
them— the  first  after  the  founder  of  the  trust,  the 
second  after  the  college  interested  in  the  trust 

William  Hulme,  of  Eearsley,  Esquire,  by  his  will, 
dated  in  1691,  devised  his  lands  of  inheritance  in 
Manchester  and  certain  other  places  to  James 
Cheatham,  esquire,  William  Hulme,  esquire,  and 
William  Bagguley,  gentleman,  to  the  intent  *Hhat 
the  profits  should  be  paid  and  distributed  to  and 
amongst  such  four  of  the  poorest  sort  of  Bachelors 
of  Arts  taking  such  degree  in  Brazen  Nose  College  in 
Oxford  as  from  time  to  time  should  resolve  to  con- 
tinue and  reside  there  by  the  space  of  four  years  com- 
menced after  such  degree  taken  •  .  .  such  said 
Bachelors  from  lime  to  time  to  be  nominated  and 
approved  of  by  the  Warden  of  the  Collegiate  Church 
of  Manchester,  the  Rectors  of  the  Parish  Churches  of 
Frestwichand  Bury  .  .  •  and  their  successors 
for  ever.** 

The  trustees,  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
in  1770,  were  '*  the  Bight  Hon.  James  Smith  Stanley, 
commonly  called  Lord  Strange  [the  Lord  Stanley  who 
was  eldest  son  of  the  eleventh  and  father  of  the 
twelfth  Earl  of  Derby] ;  Sir  Soger  Bradshaigh  of 
Haigh,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  Baronet;  Sir 
William  Horton  of  Chaderton,  in  the  same  county. 
Baronet ;  and  George  Lloyd,  then  late  of  Hulme,  but 
then  of  Barowby,  in  the  West  Riding  of  the  County 
of  York,  Esquire;**  the  ''nominators**  then  being 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Peploe,  LL.D.,  Warden  of  our  Col- 
legiate Church ;  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  John  Stanley, 
Rector  of  Buiy ;  and  the  Rev.  Levett  Harris,  Rector 
of  Prestwicb, 


^^The  Act  empowered  the  trustees  to  **  grant  leases 
of  all  or  any  part  of  the  said  trust  estate  lying  within 
the  said  town  of  Manchester  or  the  precincts  or 
liberties  thereof  **  for  any  number  of  years  not  ex- 
ceeding ninety-nine  yeara,  or  for  certain  lives,  as  is 
particularly  provided  in  the  Act.  By  one  of  these 
statutory  leases,  dated  in  1773,  the  surviving  trustees 
(Sir  William  Horton  and  George  Lloyd,  Esquire) 
leased  to  John  Chad  wick  of  Manchestex,  timber 
merchant,  two  plots  of  building  land  situate 
in  Manchester,  "parcel  of  a  certain  close  or 
field  called  •  .  .  Garden  Croft ; "  one  of 
which  plots  is  described  as  being  **  bounded 
on  the  southerly  side  thereof  by  a  certain  in- 
tended street  of  twelve  yards  vride,  and  intended 
to  be  called  Brazennose-street ;  on  the  northerly  side 
thereof  by  another  certain  intended  street  of  five 
yards  wide,  and  intended  to  be  called  Mulberry- 
street  ;  at  the  westerly  end  thereof  ...  by  lands 
then  lately  purchased  or  agreed  for  by  William 
EthelBton,of  Manchester, gentleman;  at  the  northerly 
side  and  westerly  end  by  a  road  or  way  of  four  feet 
wide  or  broad ;  and  at  the  easterly  end  thereof  also 
by  another  certain  intended  [unnamed]  street  of  six 
yards  wide  or  broad  from  north  to  south.' 

In  a  deed  executed  by  Chadwick  a  few  months 
later  in  the  same  year,  reference  is  made  to  a  pump 
standing  upon  this  land,  which  pump,  from  the 
special  clauses  provided  for  its  protection  and  due 
use,  was  apparently  regarded  as  of  considerable  value. 

*' Brazen  Nose  Street  and  Mulbery  Street "  v^era, 
in  less  than  a  score  years  after  their  first  formation, 
so  much  appreciated  that  they  were  scheduled  (for 
compulsory  extension)  in  the  Manchester  and  Salf  ord 
Improvement  Act,  1792 ;  and  the  former  street  was, 
shortly  afterwards,  opened  out  into  what  is  now 
Albert  Square.  C.  T.  Tallbnt-Batbhan. 

24,  Brown-street. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

CAMBL8  AND  DBOMBDABIBS. 
(Query  No.  8,159,  June  16.) 

[3,161.]  There  are  two  species  of  camels,  the 
Arabian  and  Bactrian.  The  Arabian  is  singl»-humped, 
and  is  found  in  Africa  and  India.  There  are  many 
breeds,  the  swiftest  of  which  is  the  thin,  fine-haired 
dromedary.  Camels  will  carry  their  load,  varying 
from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  pounds  in  weighty 
across  the  desert  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  milea  a 
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day ;  and  some  of  them  will  carry  their  rider  with 
hk  water  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  a  day.  The  dro- 
medary has  been  described  as  the  racehorse  of  this 
speciea,  and  is  said  sometimes  to  travel  at  the  rate  of 
one  hundred  miles  a  day,  when  it  has  no  load  but  its 
nder. 

The  Bactrian  species  Is  two-humped,  and  is  found 
between  the  Black  Sea  and  China.  It  is  larger,  can 
cany  heavier  loads,  has  harder  feet  and  a  thicker 
coat  than  the  other  tpecies.  The  hump  or  humps  are 
masses  of  fat  forming  a  reserve  of  nourishment  upon 
which  the  animal  draws  when  travelling  whete  it 
camiot  obtain  food.  There  is  not  any  curve  in  the 
vertebral  column  coiresponding  with  ^position  of 
the  humpe«  In  parts  of  Central  Asia  wheie  the  two 
spedea  exist,  hybrids  are  not  uncommon,  and  these 
(hybrids)  axe  said  sometimes  to  breed  amongst  them- 
selves. X. 

cyclist's  boute  to  nobfolk. 

(Query  No.  8,156,  June  16.) 

[3,162.]  There  are  such  a  variety  of  routes  and  so 
many  interesting  places  between  Manchester  and 
SwafQiam  that  it  is  difficult  to  advise  without  know- 
ing the  tastes  of  the  inquirer.  The  best  way  is  to  get 
a  map  and  choose  a  route  which  will  best  suit  one  s 
individual  taste. 

The  meet  direct  route  is  by  Chapel-en-le-Frith, 
Caiesterfield,  Mansfield,  Newark,  Sleaford,  Holbeach, 
and  King's  Lynn.  This  is  almost  a  straight  line.  The 
most  beautiful  way  is  by  Buxton,  Bakewell,  and  Mat- 
lock, and  then  on  by  Nottingham  and  Grantham. 
Many  writers  again  would  prefer  going  by  Macdes- 
field,  I^ek,  Ashbourne,  and  Derby.  The  two  latter 
•re  the  easiest,  the  middle  one  probably  the  easiest 
of  the  three,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most  interesting. 
I  have  crossed  Derbyshire  all  these  ways,  and  though 
this  county  cannot  be  travelled  without  encountering 
hills,  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  amply  makes  amends. 
I  have  ridden  from  Swaffham  by  King's  Lynn, 
Holbeach,  Sleaford,  Lincoln,  Retford,  Doncaster, 
Wakefield,  and  flnddersfield.  This  is  a  very  good 
route,  but  was  simply  chosen  in  order  to  visit  par- 
licalar  places.  By  this  route  the  rider  could  go  by 
Sheffield  and  Retford,  or  by  Bamsley  and  Doncaster, 
if  desired,  and  he  would  find  any  of  them  easier 
than  crossing  Derbyshire,  but  of  course  with  inferior 


Bat  my  advice  to  Thbeb-whbblbb  is,  be  his 
own  guide.    He  will  everywhere  find  good  roads  and 


good  inns  in  our  beautiful  country ;  and,  if  possible, 
take  his  tricycle  where  tricycle  has  never  been  before ; 
he  will  find  it  far  more  interesting. 

W.  Bums. 


QUERIES. 
[3,163.]  Tbnnyson's  Pobm,  "  Thb  Plowbb.''— Can 
any  of  your  correspondents  give  a  satisfactory  explar 
nation  of  Tennyson's  poem,  "  The  Flower,"  the  first 
verse  of  which  is  as  follows  :— 

Once  in  a  golden  hour 

I  cast  to  earth  a  seed ; 
Up  there  came  a  flower. 

The  people  said,  a  weed. 

F.K. 


GLIMPSES  OF  FAMOUS  MEN. 

THACKERAY,  JOHN  STUART  MUiL,  AND  LOUIS 

BLANa 

There  are  excellent  reasons  why  we  would  give  a 
great  deal  to  know  as  much  about  Shakspere  as  we 
do  about  Dr.  Johnson.  It  is  no  idle  curiosity  which 
prompts  us  to  ask  to  what  manner  of  man  this  or 
that  famous  reputation  belonged.  It  is  not  that  we 
want  the  ill-natured  satisfaction  of  realizing  that,  in 
all  but  their  greatness,  great  men  are  as  little  as 
ourselves.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  perfectly  natural 
instinct  to  wish  to  know  the  identical  fellow-being 
who  has  roused  our  admiration  or  our  fury.  Hence 
it  is  that  as  much  curiosity  is  excited  as  to  the 
personal  appearance  of  a  great  criminal  as  to  that  of 
a  great  author.  During  the  last  five-and-twenty  years 
photography  has  done  much  to  gratify  this  honest 
inquisitiveness,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  rarely  we  are 
struck  with  any  marked  contrast  between  men's  faces 
and  their  intellectual  powers.  As  a  rule  people  look 
their  parts,as  there  isno  doubt  nature  intended  that  they 
should.  Otherwise,  life  would  be  altogether  too 
complex.  But  much  as  physiognomy  reveals,  the 
most  faithful  portrait  of  a  man  is  as  nothing  towards 
making  his  acquaintance  by  the  side  of  a  conversation 
of  only  five  minutes.  In  my  early  days  I  happen,  by 
chance,  to  have  met  a  good  many  notable  men.  I 
was  fully  alive  to  my  opportunities,  and  I  retain  a 
vivid  impression  of  the  way  in  which  they  appeared 
to  me.  My  contribution  to  the  gallery  of  sketches 
from  life  of  distinguished  men  is  a  humble  one.  For 
what  it  is  worth  I  here  give  it. 

In  1859  or  1860  Miss  Bateman  came  to  England  on 
her  second  visit,  and  took  the  town  by  storm  with 
her  impersonation  of  Leah.    We  were  so  tired  of 
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being  asked  if  we  had  seen  Miss  Bateman  in  l^eahf 
that  we  ended  in  asking  our  friends  if  they  had  seen 
Miss  Leah  in  Bateman,  During  the  first  few  weeks 
of  what  in  those  days  was  an  ahnost  unpre- 
cedented run,  I  took  a  stall  at  the  Lyceum 
and  found  myself  next  to  Thackeray,  who  was  alone. 
He  was  a  great  theatre-goer,  and  his  face  and  figure, 
conspicuous  in  themselves,  were  known  through  the 
photographs  to  everybody.  It  was  quite  a  common 
thing  for  play-goers  to  point  him  out  to  each  other. 
I  knew  his  writings  by  heart,  and  no  man's  appear- 
ance, manner,  and  conversation  cQuld  correspond 
more  closely  to  one's  notion  of  the  author  of  Esmond. 
I  was  only  about  eighteen  at  the  time,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  he  unbent  more  to  met  than  he  would 
have  done  to  an  older  man.  But  with  all  his  readi- 
ness to  talk,  and,  indeed,  his  playfulness,  he  was, 
above  all  things,  a  bom  aristocrat.  If  I  had  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  a  duke,  I  am  sure  that  he  would 
have  been  a  great  deal  more  particular  as  to  who 
he  spoke  to  so  freely.  He  asked  me,  after  the 
first  act,  what  I  thought  of  Miss  Bateman,  mean- 
ing, of  course,  of  her  acting.  I  was  very  young, 
even  for  my  age;  I  had  only  just  left  boarding 
school,  and  I  replied  that  I  thought  her  a  deuced 
fine  woman.  At  this  he  chuckled,  although  I  did 
not  know  why  at  the  time.  I  asked  him  which  he 
thought  the  noblest  and  most  touching  situation  in 
the  modem  drama,  and  I  was  greatly  surprised  at  his 
quoting  a  speech  of  Colonel  Damas  from  the  Lady  of 
Lyons.  At  the  end  of  the  piece,  the  manager  came 
to  him  and  told  him  that  Miss  Bateman  had  been 
much  pleased  to  hear  that  he  was  of  the  audience. 
He  replied :  *'  Give  her  my  compliments,  and  tell  her 
that  she  may  have  a  lock  of  my  hair  dyed  any  colour 
she  likes."  His  hair  was  silvery  white.  The  manager 
then  introduced  him  to  a  gentleman  sitting  in  front 
of  us  as  Lord  somebody,  and  with  singular  bad  taste, 
the  lord  said,  with  an  incredulous  smirk :  **  Not  the 
great  Mr.  Thackeray?**  At  this,  all  Thackeray's 
inborn  hauteur  visibly  manifested  itself.  He  shook 
hands  with  me  very  cordially  at  parting,  and  it  is 
only  retrospectively  in  after  years  that  I  saw  plainly 
that  I  was  indebted  to  my  youth  and  simplicity  for 
tliis  short  but  natural  and  unembarrassed  conversa- 
tion with  a  very  great  author.  He  quite  realized 
one's  ideal,  and  looked  and  spoke  as  if  he  practised 
what  he  preached. 

Another  writer,  of  whose  works  I  was  a  no  less 
industrious  student  a  few  years  later,  was  John 


Stuart  MilL  In  1886,  shortly  after  his  return  to 
Parliament  for  Westminster,  Mill  came  to  the  office 
where  I  was  a  clerk  about  the  transfer  of  some 
Consols.  It  was  in  my  department,  and  I  had  to 
take  him  to  the  Bank  of  England.  He  was  a  little 
man  with  a  big  head  and  the  blandest  and  simplest 
of  manners,  so  that  he  caused  you  no  flutter  when 
you  spoke  to  him,  but  evoked  from  others  an 
ease  and  naturalness  almost  equal  to  bis  own. 
I  asked  him  if  it  was  tme  that  the  Houi*e  of 
Commons  was  the  nicest  club  in  London.  He 
replied  that  it  might  be,  but  for  the  dreadful 
smell  of  cooking.  And  this  is  all  I  remember  of 
the  conversation  of  the  brilliant  author  of  the 
text-books  on  Logic  and  Political  Economy,  and  the 
prettiest  book  in  the  language,  the  Essay  on  Liberty, 
Before  we  parted  I  asked  him  for  a  pass  for  the 
gallery  of  the  House,  of  which,  at  the  time,  I  was  an 
assiduous  attendant.  In  due  course  I  received  an 
order  for  the  Speaker's  gallery.  It  was  the  night  on 
which,  having  been  struck  with  Professor  Stanley 
Jevons'  pamphlet  on  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  our 
coal-fields.  Mill,  with  the  chara  ^eristic  imagination 
of  a  great  economist,  warned  the  nation  to  prepare  for 
the  time — I  think  it  was  about  a  thousand  years 
hence — when  we  should  have  to  provide  some  other 
kind  of  fuel.  After  that  I  often  heard  Mill  speak  at 
the  turbulent  political  meetings  which  preceded  the 
passing  of  the  Disraeli  Reform  Bill  of  1S67,  but  no 
clamour  and  no  opposition  ever  succeeded  in  the 
least  perceptible  way  in  shaking  his  self-command  or 
in  interrupting  the  clear  and  even  flow  of  his  ideas. 

The  name  of  Disraeli  reminds  me  of  a  singular 
position  in  which  I  once  saw  him  placed.  It  was  in 
the  year  1867  or  1868.  A  maniac  was  tried  at  the 
Old  Bailey  for  sending  threatening  letters  to  Mr. 
DisraelL  I  believe  that  Disraeli  was  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  at  the  time,  and  the  maniac  having 
got  it  into  his  head  that  he  was  the  most  obvious 
functionary  to  whom  to  apply  for  a  small  loan,  he  was 
greatly  incensed  at  the  neglect  with  which  he  had 
been  treated.  Like  many  other  maniacs  he  insisted 
upon  conducting  his  own  case,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  was 
one  of  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  whom  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  crosa-examining.  Mr.  Disraeli 
stood  on  the  bench  by  the  side  of  the  Judge,  with  his 
arms  folded,  dressed  in  the  usual  black  frock  coat 
and  check  trousers.  The  prisoner's  first  question  was 
"  Are  you  a  Jew  or  a  Christian  ? "  The  Judge 
interposed,  and  said  that  he  was  not  bound  to  answer 
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Now  i^dad  to  the  BuiiiiMS  Area  of  ^  aboTt  FremiBes. 
Tbefle  NEW  SALE  BOOMS  are  elegantly  Fitted  and  the  Boori^  Carpeted. 

Hot- Water  Pipes  Throughoiit. 

Comprise  the  folbwlng: — 

WHOLESALE   DEPABTMENT. 
FAXILT    LINEN    DEFASTMENT 

fOB  THB  SALS.  OF  LABGE  FABOELS  ON  SFEQAL  TEBMS. 

BBASS   AND   IRON   BEDSTEAD   DEFABTMENT. 

BEDDING   DEFABTMENT. 

Bedding  of  Breiy  Deaoriptiob  (Wammted  Pwrv)  MAaaftotitred  on  tiio  Fremiaea. 

VEBT  LABOE  SHOW  OF  BEDSTEADS  Beady-flzed  fin  Selection. 

IRON    BEDSTEADS    FOR   PUBLIC    INSTITUTIONS 

Supplied  on  a  Lsige  Scab  on  tb»  Lowest  Wholeaala  Xmni. 

Zron  aAd  Brais  Bedsteads  and  all  other  goods  are  se&t»  Carriage  Vreoi  from  this 
Sstablishmeat  to  any  Bailway  Station  in  the  United  EingdoaL 

POSTAL  ORDER  DBPARTHEHT  apeoially  organised  and  carefully  administered. 

8TBQN€^  AND  HEAVY  IBON  BEDSTEAD  (Best  Make)  with  Spring-Woven 

Mattress  Combined.    Price  Complete,  42s. 

This  combination  is  largely^uppUed  for  Public  Institutions. 


Folding  Cfaair  Bedsteads,  29e.  6d.  to  SOs, 
Children's  CotSp  from  13b.  Od.  to  £5. 
GhUdren's  Bedheads,  from  lOs.  6d.  to  £4. 
Iron  BedsteadB,  fuU  dze^  12b.  Sd.  to  SOS. 
I  Iron  French  BedsteadB»  with  two  brass  rails,  f nil 

itae,  16s.  9d.  to  £&. 


French  Bedsteads,  full  sise,  hand-noliahed,  and 
btasB  mountmgs.  £3. 38.  to  £10.  lOs. 

All-Braes  French  ifidstoids,  fbU  bIzbu  £5  to  £30. 

Half  •Teeter  Bedeteads,  with  braas  zaUs  and  mooaik 
foil  sise^  508.  to  £10. 

Half-Tester  Bedsteads,  with  biaai  foot-ends,  foU 
sise^  £5  to  £25.  ^^ 
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At  JAMES  LOWE'S,  1 3, 15, 1 7, 19,  Oldham  Streei, 
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YE&T  LABOS  SHOW  OF  BSDSTEADS  Boady-flzed  &r  Seleotion. 
IRON   BEDSTEADS  FOR  RUBLIG   INSTITUTIONS 

SiqH^lied  Qu  «  Laxgo  Scale  on  tba  Lowest  WboleMJe  Ztamai 


boil  and  BnuM  Bediteadi  and  aQ  aOuat  goods  aro  Mat»  Caxriaga  Are0»  from  tUa 
latabliahinaiit  to  any  Bailway  fttattoa  in  the  Paited  Kingdom. 

POSTAL  ORDBR  DEPJjiRTIKNT  BpeoiaUy  organised  and  oar^//y  administered. 


OfaUcU^b's  Bedsteads,  from  19fl.  6<t  to  iM. 

Icon  Bedsteads,  luU  dsi^  lak  6cL  to  50i. 

Ixoa  Frendi  Bedsteads^  with  tiro  tea«  safl««fQ0 

-^_  ff^*^^  •%^wa  ^ipe  OTf  ^pM 
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Now  added  to  the  Business  Aim  of  the  abov»  ftemises.  T  i 

Those  NEW  SALE  BOOMS  are  elegantly  Fitted^and  tbo  11o<ot  Qurpeied. 

.Hot- Water  Kpes  Throughont. 
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Oompzise  the  followiog>*i-  ^^ 

WHOLESALE   DEPABTMENX. 
TAMILT    LINEN    BEPABTMEVT 

JOB  THE  SALB  OP  LABGB  PABCBL8  ON  SFBCIAL  TEBMS. 

BBASS  AND   XBON  BEDSTEAD  DEPABTMEHT- 

BEDDING  DEFABTMENT* 

BeddHur  otMrtaer  I)e8oiiplion  (Warrunttd  Pvm)  Maaofiwtuied  on  ttie  SnradaM. 


STBONO  AND  HEAVY  IBON  BEDSTEAD  (Best  Make)  with  Spriog-Woven 

Matti«8S  Combined;    Price  Complete,  438.  (  '] 


Ihie  comUnatioa  Is  laigil7;.flupplied  for  Pahtto  laetlttttioDs.  -  I  i 

VokHng  Chair  Bedsteads,  28b.  6d.ta5Qb  Freoch  Bedsteads^  fsU  alae,  haad^Mlisfaed,  and 

OiUdren's  Cots,  firom  13s.  Od.  to  £5.  hiaes  mountliigs.  £3. 3s.  to  illO.  10s. 

AIl>Btasa  Fxendi  Bedrteads,  fidl  sisk  45 1<>  £3a 

Half-Teeter  Bedsteads,  wUbhrasBiaus  and  ttooofts,     I  1 

ftOl  sixe^  BQs.  to  £10.  ^ 

Half-Teeter  Bedsteads,  with  hcaas  foot«idi^  fOU  i 

ds^£5to£26. 
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the  qaestion.  Mr.  Diaraeli,  with  a  fine  contemptuous 
imile,  said :  **  I  have  no  objection  to  answer  it  I  am 
what  I  have  always  been,  a  Christian." 

In  1869  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Louis  Blanc 
at  a  dinner  party  of  lions,  given  by  a  young  author, 
to  the  literary  swells  of  his  acquaintance.  I  and  a 
few  others  acted  as  supernumeraries.  We  were  the 
good  listeners  who  are  the  complement  of  good 
talkers.  The  dinner  was  given  in  a  private  room  at 
the  Gaiety  Bestaurant  When  I  entered,  Louis  Blanc 
was  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  a  small, 
very  plump,  but  admirably  proportioned  man,  who 
literally  beamed  with  bonhomie.  He  spoke  English 
u  well  as  any  Frenchman  that  I  remember.  At  that 
time  he  was  fifty-seven  years  of  age.  I  have 
lived  much  with  Frenchmen,  and  Louis  Blanc 
struck  me  as  belonging  to  what  I  have  always  deemed 
to  be  the  highest  type  of  his  race.  He  united  all  the 
vivacity,  the  flexibility,  and  the  gaiety  of  the  French, 
to  a  goodness  as  well  as  a  sense  of  humour,  a  placidity, 
a ''sweet  reasonableness,"  an  irradiating  happiness, 
which  made  him  one  of  the  few  men  of  whom  I  can 
say  that  be  was  fascinating  at  first  sight.  And  this 
was  the  arch-republican,  the  terror  of  dynasties,  the 
tribune  who  swayed  multitudes,  and  could  hasten  or 
anest  a  dvil  war.  In  private  life  this  terrible  gentle- 
man was  a  model  of  good  and  gentle  manners.  His 
little  bright  eyes  sparkled  with  the  desire  to  do  good, 
and  his  conversation  was  one  steady  glow  of  bright 
intelligence  unspoiled  by  epigrams.  But  what  a  row 
there  was  when  Louis  Blanc  said  (what  I  have  heard 
hondredsof  other  Frenchmen  say),  that  Balzac  is  the 
Shakspere  of  France !  The  conjunction  of  names  is 
irrelevant ;  but  of  course  Frenchmen  must  have  their 
Shakspere,  and  if  this  is  granted,  their  selection  is  the 
fittest.  In  less  than  twelve  months  after  this 
pleasant  autumnal  dinner  party,  Sedan  had  been  lost 
and  won,  and  Louis  Blanc  was  once  more  in  the 
front  of  the  fight  for  democracy,  but  this  time  on  the 
winning  side. 


iteturHoff,  Jfune  SO,  1883. 


NOTES. 


Cabihusian  Monks  in  England.  —  A  Car- 
tbudan  monasteiy,  the  first  erected  in  England  since  the 
religious  botues  were  suppressed  by  Henry  the  Eighth* 
wu  formally  consecrated  at  Ck>wfold,  Sussex,  on  Thurs- 
day. The  monastery  has  been  in  coarse  of  erection  for 
tbs  past  six  years,  a  site  having  been  secured  when  the 
ecclesiasttcal  difficulties  in  France  imposed  upon  the 
religious  ordexs  the  necessity  for  seeking  a  different 
locaUty  for  theii  estoUisbmenU. 


THB  NOBMANS  AND  MBCHANICAL  SKILL  IN 

LANCA8HIBB. 

[3,164.]  Mr.  James  Nasmyth,  the  engineer  and 
astronomer,  in  his  recently  published  autobiography, 
has  a  passage  in  one  of  his  chapters  (the  twelfth) 
which  opens  up  a  field  of  inquiry  that  does  not 
appear  to  have  hitherto  attracted  the  attention  of 
our  local  historians  and  antiquaries.  When  Mr. 
Nasmyth,  in  1835-6,  was  about  to  start  his  great 
works  at  Patricroft,  he  had  no  difficulty,  he  says,  in 
obtaining  abundance  of  skilled  workmen  in  South 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 

From  an  early  period  the  finest  sort  of  mechanical 
work  has  been  turned  out  in  that  part  of  England. 
Much  of  the  talent  is  inherited.  It  descends  from  father 
to  son,  and  develops  itself  from  generation  to  generation. 
I  may  mention  one  curious  circumstance  connected  with 
the  pedigree  of  Manchester:  that  much  of  the  mechanical 
exoellenoe  of  its  workmen  descends  from  the  Norman 
smiths  and  armourers  introduced  into  the  neighbour- 
hood at  the  Norman  Conquest  by  Hugo  de  Lupus,  the 
chief  armourer  of  William  Uie  Conqueror,  after  the  batUe 
of  Hastings,  in  1060.  I  was  first  informed  of  this  cir- 
cumstance by  William  Stubbs  of  Warrington,  then  maker 
of  the  celebrated  Lancashire  files.  The  ^  P.S.,'*  or  Peter 
Stubbs's  files,  were  so  vastly  superior  to  other  files,  both 
in  the  superiority  of  the  steel  and  in  the  perfection  of 
the  cutting,  which  long  retained  its  efficiency,  that  every 
workman  rejoiced  in  the  possession  and  use  of  such 
durable  tools.  I  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  visit  the 
factory  where  these  admirable  files  were  made.  I 
obtained  an  introduction  to  William  Stubbs,  then  head 
of  the  firm.  When  I  asked  him  if  I  might  be  favoured 
with  a  sight  of  his  factory,  he  replied  that  he  had  no 
factory,  as  such.  All  be  had  to  do  in  supplying  bis  large 
warehouse  was  to  serve  out  the  requisite  quantities  of 
the  pure  cast  steel  as  rods  and  bars  to  the  workmen. 
Tuey  on  their  part  forged  the  met>il  into  files  of  every 
description  at  their  own  cottage  workshops,  principally 
situated  in  the  neighbouring  counUes  of  Cheshire  and 
Lancashire. 

This  information  surprised  as  well  as  pleased  me.  Mr. 
Stubbfl  proceeded  to  give  me  an  account  of  the  origin  of 
this  peculiar  system  of  cottage  manufacture  in  his 
neighbourhood.  It  appears  that  Hugo  de  Lupus,  William 
the  Conqueror's  Master  of  Arms,  the  first  Earl  of  Chester, 
settled  in  North  Cheshire  shortly  after  the  Conquest  He 
occupied  Halton  Castle,  and  his  workmen  resided  in 
Warrin|[ton  and  the  adjacent  villages  of  Appletan, 
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Widnes,  PresCot,Mid  Cuerdley.  There  they  produced 
coaia  of  ateel,  mail  annour,  and  steel  and  iron  weapons, 
uader  the  direct  superintendence  of  their  chief-  The 
manufacturo  thus  founded  continued  many  centuries. 
Although  the  use  of  armour  was  discontinued,  these 
workers  in  steel  and  iron  still  continued  famous.  The 
skill  that  had  formerly  been  employed  in  forging  chain 
armour  and  war  instruments  was  directed  to  more 
peaceful  purposes.  The  cottage  workmen  made  the  best 
of  files,  and  steel  tools  of  other  kinds.  Their  talents 
became  hereditary,  and  the  manufacture  of  wire  in  all 
its  forms  is  almost  peculiar  to  Warrington  and  the 
neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Stubbs  also  informed  me  that  most  of  the  work- 
men's peculiar  names  for  tools  and  implements  were 
traceable  to  old  Norman-French  words.  He  also  stated 
that  at  Prescot  a  peculiar  class  of  workmen  has  lon^ 
been  established,  celebrated  for  their  great  skill  in  clock 
and  watch  making;  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  they  were 
the  direct  descendants  of  a  swarm  of  workmen  from 
Hugo  de  Lupus's  original  Norman  hive  of  refined  metal- 
workers, dating  from  the  time  of  the  (Conquest. 

Are  there  confirmatory  evidences  of  these  interest- 
ing statements  ?  Can  any  one  supply  a  list  of  work- 
men's i)eculiar  names  for  tools  and  implements,  and 
enable  the  assertion  that  they  are  "  traceable  to  old 
Norman-French  words"  to  be  tested? 


COMMENTS   AND   ANSWERS. 

1CANCHE8TRB  8TREBT  LOBX. 
(Note  No.  8,160»  Jane  23.) 

[3,165.]  Eeferring  to  Mr.  Taixbnt-Batbman'b 
last  note,  I  may  mention  that  ''George  Lloyd  of  Man- 
chester, linen  draper,"  was  in  1710  owner  of  a  piece 
of  land  described  as  the  "  south-east  comer  of  a  close 
of  land  in  Manchester  called  the  Acres  and  bounded 
on  the  east  by  a  close  called  the  Plungen  Field,  on 
the  south  by  James  Clough's  garden,  on  the  west  by 
the  wall  of  the  new  church-yard  [St.  Anne's],  and  on 
the  north  by  a  line  drawn  square  with  the  north  of 
the  new  church-yard,  and  from  thence  to  the  fence 
or  hedge  parting  the  Acres  from  the  Plungen  Field." 
The  above  George  Lloyd  was  grandfather  of  the 
George  Lloyd  mentioned  in  Mr.  Batsman's  note. 
All  or  part  of  the  site  of  St  Anne'»«treet  (formerly 
Queen-street),  and  part  of  Cross-etreet  (in  1805  and 
problibly  afterwards  called  Hed  Cross-fltreet),  were 
taken  out  of  the  above  plot  Can  any  reader  say 
why  the  street  was  called  Bed  Cross-street  ?        B. 


QUERIES, 

[3,166.]     ThB  WeECK  OF  THB  MiNOTAUB.— What 

was  the  date  of  the  wreck  of  the  Minotaur  ?  J.  M«  W . 
Turner,  R.A.,  painted  a  picture  of  the  subject  about 
1807  or  1810,  and  it  was  engraved  by  Cousins  and 
Bsrlow.  I  should  also  like  to  know  off  what  coast 
the  wreck  took  place.  An  Enquibeb. 

[3,167.]    ''Most  Uneindbst"  in  Shakspebe. 
Is  it  possible  that  the  line  in  JuUuaCceMr,  **  This  was 
the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all,"  is  grammatical,  and  by 
what  rule  ?  Bichabd  A.  Hunt. 

[Doubled  comparatives  and  superlatives  are  not  un- 
common in  Shakspere.  Thus' we  have  "moie  elder/' 
"more  better,"  *'thy  most  worsts"  **a  more  larger  list 
of  sceptres,"  "to  some  more  fitter  place,"  and  many 
others.  According  to  the  accepted  rules  of  our  tinie, 
Uiese  forms  are  not  allowable,  but  in  other  and  various 
respects  the  differences  between  Elizabethan  and 
modem  English  are  numerous.  The  Rev.  £.  A.  Abbott^ 
in  his  Shaksperean  Grammar  (which  students  would  do 
well  to  consult),  says  that,  on  a  superficial  view,  "any 
irregularities  whatever,  whether  in  the  formation  m 
words  or  in  the  combination  of  words  into  sentences," 
appear  to  have  been  allowable  in  Elizabethan  En^liah. 
But  it  must  be  remembered,  he  adds,  that  "the  Eliza- 
bethan was  a  transitional  period  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
English  language.  It  was  an  age  of  experiments,  and 
the  experiments  were  not  alwajrs  successful.  But  for 
freedom,  for  brevity,  and  for  vigour,  Elizabethan  is 
superior  to  modem  English."  Atter  giving  numerous 
illustrations,  he  says,  **  We  may  perhaps  claim  some 
superiority  incompleteness  and  perspicuitvfor  modem 
English,  but  if  we  were  to  appeal  on  this  ground  to 
the  shade  of  Shakspere  in  the  words  of  Antonio,  in 
the  Tempest, — 

Do  you  not  hear  us  speak  ? 
we  might  fairly  be  crushed  by  the  reply  of  Sebastian — 

I  do ;  and  surely 
It  is  a  sleepy  language." 

Another  good  book  on  this  subject  is  the  late  George 
L.  Craik's  English  of  Shakspere,  which  liad  reached  a 
fourth  edition  in  18o9.  Mr.  Craik  took  for  his  text 
this  very  play  of  Julius  Casar,  his  philological  com- 
mentary  upon  wliich  occupies  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pages.  It  is  worth  while  pointing  out  that  these 
intensified  superlatives  and  comparatives  are  to  be 
found  in  the  old  versions  of  the  Psalms  and  the 
authorized  translation  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  in 
Sh^pere.  We  have,  for  example, "  the  most  Highest," 
and  "  the  most  stnlghtest  sect  of  our  religion."  Be- 
fening  to  the  lines  (Julius  Qesar,  act  iii.,  scene  1)  >— 

We  will  grace  his  heels 
With  the  most  boldest  and  best  hearts  of  Rome» 

Mr.  Craik  observes  that  there  is  nothing  intrinsically 
absurd  in  such  a  mode  of  expression,  as  "the  most 
boldest"  might  have  been  intended  to  mean  those  who 
are  boldest  among  the  boldest  All  this,  it  maybe  said, 
looks  like  an  apology  for  Shaksperean  forms.  Bat  it 
must  be  remembered  that  great  wxiteia^  and  especiall  j 
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the  poets,  are  the  creators  of  language  and  of  forms  of 
expression :  the  grammarian  is  not  the  law-giver,  but 
merely  the  follower  and  recorder,  his*  task  beingto 
formulate  from  the  masters  the  rules  of  his  art.  The 
creators  are  at  work  in  our  time  also ;  and  not  a  few 
grammarians,  following  the  recognized  text-books, 
would  be  puzzled  to  parse  scores  of  passa^s  in  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Browning  and  Mr.  Swmburne. — 
Ediiob.] 


GLIMPSES  OF  FAMOUS  MEN. 

II. 

BDGELE  THE  HISTORIAN,  F.  D.  MAURICE,  AND 

T.  W.  ROBERTSON. 

During  the  three  years,  1858-59-60,  I  was  a  fre- 
quenter of  the  then  famous  chess  resort  known  as 
the  Diyan,  in  the  Strand.  This  nobly-proportioned 
room,  with  its  lining  of  wellnstored,  dust-coyered, 
book-shelves,  its  massive  decorative  moulding,  and 
the  stately  gloom  which  a  very  bad  light  always  cast 
over  it,  was  more  like  a  dub  than  any  other  public 
haunt  I  remember.  It  was  here  that,  between 
the  publication  of  his  first  and  second  volumes  of  the 
ERetory  of  CivUkation^  I  often  sat  beside  Buckle 
and  marvelled  no  less  at  the  wonderful  ingenuity  of 
hM  chess-playing  than  all  we  young  men  of  the  time 
had  marvelled  at  and  been  captivated  by  his  great 
inductive  work.  In  appearance  Buckle  looked  like 
what  he  was,  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  pros- 
perous dty  merchants.  To  this  bourgeois 
physique  he  only  added  one  or  two  slight 
touches  of  genius.  Although  worth  ;£1,500  a  year 
he  always  wore  a  shabby  hat  and  he  always  removed 
it  with  both  hands.  He  sat  quietly  and  intently 
before  the  chess-board,  but  he  was  apt  to  show  signs 
of  impatience  if  his  opponent  moved  too  slowly. 
Captain  Kennedy,  the  celebrated  amateur,  tells  this 
story  of  hiuL  Being  asked  why  he  refused 
to  play  with  a  certain  very  slow  player,  he 
replied  in  his  quiet,  forcible  way:  "Well,  sir, 
the  slovmess  of  genius  is  difficult  to  bear,  but  the 
slowness  of  mediocrity  is  intolerable.** 

I  bad  few  opportunities  of  conversation  with  him, 
and  then  only  under  the  privilege  of  our  chess  free- 
masonry. I  once  asked  him,  '*  Would  not  the 
inductive  system  as  applied  to  the  writing  of  history, 
if  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  end  in  enabling  us 
to  write  history  in  advance  ?"  He  eyed  me  curiously, 
and  then  smiled  and  said :  **  Of  course  it  would, 
if  we  knew  everj^thing."  This  ambiguous  reply 
pleased  my  youthful  vanity  immensely.    If  Buckle 


had  been  willing  to  devoto  more  time  to  chess  he 
might  unquestionably  have  become  the  greatest 
player  of  his  day.  As  it  was,  although  only  an 
amateur,  he,  at  one  time  or  another,  beat  in  match 
games  all  the  leading  players  of  his  time,  including 
Staunton,  Anderssen  (who  won  the  Chess  Toum- 
ment  of  1851,  which,  together  with  the  Great 
Exhibition,  was  to  contribute  to  the  speedy 
advent  of  the  millennium),  Loewenthal,  Bird,  Bessel, 
of  Berlin,  and  St  Amant  of  Paris.  I  should  say, 
from  personal  observation,  that  Buckle  was  far  too 
just  a  man  to  be  intolerant  of  stupidity,  but  that  he 
was  mercilessly  intolerant  of  conceit.  In  illustration 
of  this,  many  stories  are  told  of  his  chess  adven- 
tures in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  where  he  was 
naturally  assumed  to  be  an  ordinary  English  amateur, 
to  whom  the  local  professional  champions  would 
greedily  offer  the  odds  of  a  piece  and  play  for 
the  customary  stake — equivalent  to  an  English 
shilling.  With  rash  men  who  thus  took  it  for 
granted  that  they  were  bis  superiors,  we  are  told  that 
he  played  with  them  as  a  cat  plays  with  a  mouse, 
until  they  were  fairly  puzzled.  The  next  game  he 
would  give  them  the  same  odds  as  he  had  received, 
and  beat  them  thoroughly  and  quickly.  Then  they 
began  to  ask  themselves  who,  if  not  the  devil, 
he  was.  Another  interesting  personal  trait  was  that, 
although  money  was  simply  of  no  consideration  to 
him  in  the  matter.  Buckle  consistently  refused  to 
play  for  less  than  a  shilling  a  game.  His  argument 
was  that  everybody  plays  better  if  there  is  something 
at  stake.  If  he  is  a  poor  man,  he  is  stimulated  to 
win  the  money :  if  a  rich  man  he  receives  the  tangible 
tribute  of  conquest.  This  is  sound  common- 
sense.  A  good  chess-player  never  refuses  to  play 
for  a  stake  on  the  ground  that  "  the  game 
possesses  sufficient  interest  in  itself,"  and  good 
whist-players  avoid  the  man  who  "never  plays 
for  money  on  principle."  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
that  principle  is  based  upon  an  objection  to  lose 
money,  which  his  experience  as  a  bad  player  has 
taught  him  is  the  usual  result  of  playiug  for  stakes. 
About  1866 1  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  prosperous 
young  tradesman  who,  having  made  himself  in- 
dependent of  personal  attendance  to  his  business,  was 
fired  by  an  intense  ambition  for  literary  fame.  He 
had  plenty  of  ability,  he  was  sincere  as  'well  as  in 
earnest,  and  he  had  frank  and  winning  ways.  He 
published  several  feeble  novels  and  he  contributed  to 
Fi'iuei^s  Magazine   under  the  editorship   of  J.  A. 
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Froudei  but  he  died  before  he  had  discoyered  his  true 
vocation  in  the  literaiy  world.  I  incidentally  mention 
him,  because  he  introduced  me  to  a  small  circle  of 
young  men  who,  like  myself,  had  not  yet  out-grown 
some  curiosity  as  to  the  meaning  of  life.  In  a  room 
behind  my  friend's  shop  in  Oxford-street,  London, 
the  Bey.  Frederick  Deuison  Maurice,  then  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Cambridge,  met  this  small 
circle  of  young  men  full,  to  paraphrase  Tennyson,  of 
the  faith  of  honest  doubt,  and  found  time,  once 
a  week,  amidst  his  multifold  engagements,  to 
talk  to  us,  to  reason  with  us,  and  to  set  us 
a  splendid  example  of  great  attainments  and 
high-breeding.  It  struck  me  even  at  the  time  that  it 
was  singularly  generous  and  disinterested  on  the 
part  of  so  distinguished  a  man  to  devote  a  portion 
of  his  time  to  so  small  and  so  obscure  an  audience. 
In  appearance  and  manner  he  was  every  inch  an 
ecclesiastic :  gentle  and  captivating,  with  the  tired, 
spiritual  expression  of  one  who  is  looking  into 
distance,  apd  an  indulgent  tone  of  voice  which  won 
immediate  confidence.  Our  subjects  were  metaphysi- 
cal rather  than  theological,  and  although  many  of  the 
** posers"  put  to  Maurice  were  sometimes  inspired 
by  ignorance  and  sometimes  by  audacity,  I  never 
knew  him  hesitate  for  his  reply,  nor  manifest  the 
least  impatience.  I  once  asked  him  if  it  was  possible 
to  believe  in  a  God  without  believing  in  a  future 
life.  The  question  was  a  stupid  one,  but  Maurice 
replied  at  once  that  not  only  was  it  possible,  but  that 
there  was  a  time  when  he  held  precisely  that  belief.  I 
once  visited  his  house  and  there  met  the  poet  Swin- 
burne, who  had  just  published  his  Poenut  and  Ballads 
which  roused  such  a  loud  and  virtuous  outcry  from 
the  press  as  to  secure  it  a  sale  of  many  editions.  But 
I  refrain  from  recording  impressions  made  by  men 
still  living. 

Twenty  years  ago  I  was  an  occasional  guest  at  the 
weekly  Saturday  dinners  of  the  Savage  Club.  They 
then  met  at  Evans's  Hotel  in  Covent  Garden.  Of 
course  the  Club  was  then  only  in  its  infancy,  and  its 
literary  element  consisted  not  so  much  of  journalists 
and  authors,  as  of  these  ephemera  of  current  literature 
who  write  comic  copy  for  comic  papers  or  frivolities 
for  the  light  magazines.  The  general  conversation 
during  dinner  was  apt  to  be  a  tedious  conflict 
of  small  wit.  The  real  enjoyment  began  when  the 
cloth  had  been  removed  and  the  members  broke  up 
into  small  groups,  any  one  of  which  you  might  join. 
The  most  interesting  man  I  met  at  these  gatherings 


was  T.  W.  Robertson,  the  dramatist.  He  was  a  fine, 
manly,  handsome  fellow,  fond  of  '*  causistry,"  in 
which  you  never  knew  whether  he  was  in  jest  or  in 
earnest,  and  specially  fond  of  paradoxes,  in  the 
making  of  which  he  rivalled  W.  S.  Gilbert  I  was 
greatly  attracted  to  him  before  he  awoke  and  found 
himself  famous  on  the  morning  after  the  production 
of  Society  at  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Theatre,  and  I  was 
struck  in  this  and  the  subsequent  plays  with  the 
likeness  between  the  smart  dialogue  of  his  characters 
and  his  own  bright  conversation.  One  of  his  witty 
sayings  I  heard  him  utter  at  the  Savage  Club 
long  before  I  heard  it  from  the  mouth  of 
Mr.  Bancroft  on  the  stage.  "  Poverty,"  said  William 
Bruuton  the  artist  ruefully,  *'  makes  us  acquainted 
with  strange  bedfellows."  "  Yes,"  retorted  Robert- 
son, '*and  strange  bedfellows  make  us  acquainted 
with  poverty."  The  pit  roared  at  this  daring  joke, 
but  it  was  expunged  after  the  first  few  nights. 

Thb  Auzarinr  Industat — Under  the  auspices 
of  the  Manchester  section  of  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry,  two  lectures  have  beon  deliveroa  at  the  Owens 
College  during  the  past  fortnififbt  by  Mr.  Ivan  Levinsteiu 
ot  this  city.  la  the  course  of  his  first  lecture,  which  was 
delivered  on  Tuesday  week,  Mr.  Levinstein  said  that 
alizarine  was,  until  very  recently  made  only  from  the 
root  of  the  madder  plant,  of  whicn  the  yearly  crop  was 
70,000  tons,  and  represented  an  annual  value  of  £3,150,000, 
of  which  the  United  Kingdom  consumed  23,000  tons, 
representing  a  value  of  nearly  £1,000,000.  A  discovery 
had  been  made  by  which  it  could  be  produced  without 
madder,  and  we,  of  the  United  Kin^om  possess  advant- 
ages over  all  other  countries  for  manufacturing;  it. — L  By 
having  a  splendid  supply  of  the  raw  material  anthra- 
cene. 2.  Cheaper  caustic  soda  in  England  than  iu 
Germany  by  fully  £4  per  ton.  3.  Cheaper  fuel.  4. 
Large  consumption  at  our  own  doors.  5.  Special  facili- 
ties for  exporting.  The  advantaees  derived  from  the 
development  of  the  alizarine  manufactured  here,  it  was 
stated  will  benefit  other  collateral  industries,  such  as 
the  manufacture  of  soda,  of  ordinary  fuming  sulphuric 
acid,  bichromatic  and  chlorate  of  potash,  articles  used  in 
this  manufacture.  The  second  lecture  was  delivered  on 
Tuesday  evening,  when  Mr.  Levinstein  said  that  since 
the  application  of  artificial  alizarine  to  dyeing  and 
spinning  new  styles  of  printing  and  new  methods  of 
dyeing  had  been  created,  which  accounted  to  a  great 
extent  for  the  immense  increased  consumption  of  the 
artificial  dye.  He  estimated  that  a  saving  to  the  world 
at  large  of  more  than  £5,000,000  a  year  was  effected  by 
the  introduction  of  this  artificial  dye  as  contrasted  with 
madder.  Alizarine  itself  was  no  colouring  matter;  it 
only  became  a  dye  when  combined  with  certain  otiier 
compounds,  such  as  alumina.  Cloth  impregnated  with 
alumina  when  passed  by  the  lecturer  through  Czarina  was 
coloured  red.  As  regarded  the  introduction  of  artificial 
Alizarine  into  calico  printing,  styles  could  now  be  pro- 
duced wiiich  formerly  wore  not  attempted,  and  there 
was  a  very  considerable  saving  in  the  cost^ 
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NOTES. 

1L41VCHB8TKR  8TBBBT  LOBB :    VII.  FBTTBB  LANB. 

[3,168w]  The  name  of  this  street,  like  that  of  many 
another  in  our  city,  has  been  imported  from  the 
metropolis.  We  owe  its  introduction  to  the  Moravian 
Brethren,  whose  first  place  of  worship  in  England 
wa«  opened  in  Fetter  Lane  (oft  Fleet^street),  London, 
on  the  10th  November,  1742.  This  little  chapel, 
which  still  stands  and  is  yet  used  by  the  Moravians, 
was,  soon  after  its  opening,  much  frequented  by  the 
early  Methodists— including  John  and  Charles  Wesley 
and  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon — who  afterwards, 
under  the  designation  of  the  '*  Fetter  Lane  Society," 
need  the  chapel  for  a  short  time  as  theur  regular 
meeting-place. 

By  a  deed,  dated  in  1775,  Roger  Aytoun,  Esquire, 
of  Choriton  Hall,  granted  to  James  Crabtree,  yeoman, 
of  Aahton-under-Lyne,  in  fee  simple  on  chief  rent,  a 
plot  of  land  in  Manchester  "  on  the  most  southerly 
side  of  a  certain  lane  or  road  there  called  Garratt 
Lane."  There  is  endorsed  on  this  deed  a  plan  show- 
ing the  projected  sites  of  certain  intended  streets, 
not  then  formed  or  named,  including  Aytoun-street, 
MynshuU-etieet,  Majoi^treet,  Silver-street,  and  Fetter 
Lane. 

By  a  deed  between  the  same  parties,  and  dated  in 
1776,  an  adjoining  plot  of  land,  included  in  the  before- 
mentioned  plan,  but  not  granted  by  the  previous 
deed,  and  described  as  "  parcel  of  a  certain  close  or 
field  there  called  Great  Fish  Pond,"  was  conveyed  to 
the  same  James  Crabtree  in  fee  simple,  also  upon 
chief  rent.  This  Mr.  James  Crabtree  was  associated 
with  the  Moravians,  being  a  member  of  their  congre- 
gation at  Dukinfleld.  One  of  his  daughters,  Susannah, 
was  married  to  the  Rev.  John  Antes,  a  Moravian 
minister.  Among  other  buildings  erected  by  Mr. 
Crabtree,  in  pursuance  of  his  building  covenants 
with  Squire  Aytoun,  was  a  chapel  or  meeting-house, 
intended  for  the  use  of  the  Brethren,  and  fronting 
one  of  the  before-mentioned  then  unnamed  streets 
numing  through  his  property.  To  this  street  he  gave 
the  name  of  **  Fetter  Lane,"  in  honour  of  the  London 
establishment  of  his  church,  and  doubtless  in  com- 
pUmoit  to  his  pastor,  the  Rev.  B.  La  Trobe  (then 
stationed  at  Dnkinfield),  who  had  previously  resided 
in  Fetter  Lane,  London.  Mr.  Crabtree  let  or  leased  his 
chapel  to  trustees  for  the  Moravian  Brethren; 
and  by  a  codicil  (dated  in  1785)  to  his  will,  dated 
in  1784,  he  empowered  his  will  trustees  (John  Lees, 


of  Clark's  Fields,  near  Oldham,  merchant,  and  John 
Salter  and  John  Kelsall,  both  of  Dukinfield,  linen 
manufacturers— all,  I  believe,  Moravians),  *<  to  grant 
a  lease  to  the  Rev.  Benjamin  La  Trobe,  for  the  term 
of  999  years,  of  the  little  room  of  the  building  in 
Fetter  Lane  used  as  a  Preaching  Place  by  the  Brethren 
of  the  said  Benjamin  La  Trobe ;  yielding  and  paying 
the  sum  of  208.  a  year  for  the  same,  towards  repairing 
the  room  and  floors  of  the  before-mentioned  build- 
ings; the  said  Benjamin  La  Trobe  doing  all  other 
neoessaiy  repairs."  The  worthy  testator  also  autho- 
rized his  trustees, "  if  the  said  Benjamin  La  Trobe 
should  find  it  necessary  to  erect  a  meeting-house  in 
some  other  part  of  Manchester,  before  the  final 
division  of  his  (testator's)  estates,  ...  to  pay 
the  aforesaid  Benjamin  La  Trobe  the  sum  of  ^£50 
towards  the  cost  and  expense  of  erecting  the  same, 
upon  condition  that  the  said  Benjamin  La  Trobe 
rendered  up  the  lease  of  the  preaching-place  in 
Fetter  Lane  before-mentioned  to  Testator's  Trustees 
for  the  benefit  of  his  successors." 

I  have  elsewhere  in  the  City  News  given  a  short 
history  of  the  little  chapel  founded  by  Crabtree,  and 
explained  the  cause  of  its  extinction. 

C.  T.  TALLENlvBATBMAir* 
24,  Brown-street. 

COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

MANCHB8TBB  STRBBT  LOBB:   BBD  CB088-BTBBBT. 

(Ko.  8»166,  June  30.) 
[3,169.]  Cross-street  was  most  likely,  almost 
certainly,  called  "  Red  Cross-street,"  in  imitation  of 
the  London  street  of  that  name,  knoven  to  many  as 
the  locality  of  Dr.  Williams's  celebrated  library  con- 
taining the  registry  of  so  many  Dissenting  families. 
The  names  Piccadilly,  Cheapside,  Pall  Mall,  Lad 
Lane,  Ludgate  Hill,  Fleet^tieet,  Bloomsbury,  all 
occur  in  Manchester,  and  perhaps  other  well-known 
London  names.  There  are  nineteen  *<  Cross  streets  " 
recorded  in  the  Manchegter  Directory f  but  not  now  a 
**  Red  Cross-street."  It  would  be  a  sensible  altera* 
tion  if  the  old  name  of  the  central  **  Cross-street " 
were  resumed.  No  doubt  mistakes  occur  not  infre- 
quently through  the  Poet  Office  which  would  be  in 
future  avoided.  F.  W.  H. 

THB  MAYOB  07  ALTBINOHAM. 
(Not.  3,115  and  8.128.) 

[3,170.]  In  the  issue  of  May  12  I  replied  to  an 
inquirer's  question  about  the  Mayor  of  Altrincham. 
After  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  office,  and 
];>ointing  out  that  it  is  a  manorial  and  not  a  municipal 
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mayoralty,  I  remarked  that  a  local  board  was  eetab- 
Ushed  for  the  township  in  1851,  but  that  "the 
manorial  mayor  is  still  extant.  What  his  precise 
duties  are,  I  cannot  say.  Perhaps,"  I  added,  "  one  of 
the  numerous  ex-mayors  will  give  information  on 
this  point" — an  invitation  or  challenge  which  has  met 
with  no  response.  A  few  years  ago  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
obtained  the  appointment  of  a  royal  commission  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  so-called  unreformed 
corporations  of  the  country.  A  good  deal  of  curious 
evidence  was  collected.  Looking  over  my  papers 
the  other  day  I  came  across  the  Ck)mmissioners' 
report  on  Altrincham,  and  as  it  bears  on  the  query 
and  note  which  have  already  appeared,  and  other- 
wise embodies  information  which  is  little  known, 
perhaps  it  would  be  worth  reproducing  and  placing 
on  permanent  record  in  the  Manchester  Notes  and 
Queries.  Even  the  ex-mayors  to  whom  I  appealed 
could  hardly  give  a  more  minute  account  of  the 
Altrincham  mayoralty,  its  history.  Jurisdiction,  and 
powers.    The  Commissioners  say : — 

The  report  of  1835  [referring  to  the  Municipal  Cor- 
poraUons  inquiry  of  that  year]  in  regard  to  Altrincham, 
u  stated  to  have  been  correct.    But  the  rents  and  profits 
of  the  lands  mentioned  in  the  former  report  as  having 
been  at  the  disposal  of  the  mayor  of  the  borough  are  now 
dealt  with  in  a  different  way.    The  property,  which  was 
originally  given  to  the  mayor  of  Altrincham,  consisted 
of  three  small  estates,  part  of  the  waste  grounds  of 
Altrincham.     These    were    Thorley    Moor,    Seamen's 
Moss,  and  Hale  Moss.    The  Thorley  Moor  and  Seamen's 
Moss  property  was  demised  by  the  Earl  of  Warrington 
in  the  year  1699  for  5,000  years,  to  the  then  mayor 
of  iUtrincham  and   bis    successora.     The  Hale  Moss 
was  demised  by  the  said  Earl  in  the  vear  1716  for  a 
term  of   the   same  duration   to  the  then  mayor  and 
his    Buccessors.    A   yeariy  rent  of  Is.  is  reserved  by 
each  lease ;  and  the  object  of  these  leases  is  described  to 
be  *'  for  Uie  better  defraying  the  charges  and  expenses 
which  the  mayor  and  his  successors  for  the  time  being 
are  likely  to  be  at  during  their  mayoraltv."    Some  diffi- 
culty of  dealing  with  tad  property  having  occurred,  it 
was  thought  most  desirable  that  it  should  be  managed 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and 
accordingly  in  the  year  1864  a  scheme  was  prepared,  by 
virtue  of  which,  the  property  became  vested  in  tlie 
mayor  and  six  other  gentlemen  as  trustees  under  an 
orddT  of  the  Commissioners.     In   the  year   1867  the 
trustees  exchanged  their  interest  in  Thorley  Moor  for 
freehold  chief  rents  amounting  to  £150  a  year.     The 
Seamen's  Moss  is  leased  for  fourteen  yeara  from  the  2nd 
February,  1872,  at  a  rent  of  £36  a  year.     In  the  year 
1875  a   portion    of   the    Hale   Moss  land    was  sold, 
creating  thereout  a  chief  rent  of  £55.     The  remaining 
portion  is  in  hand,  and  is  cultivated  by  the  mavor  for 
the  time  being.    The  gross  revenue  of  the  whole  pro- 
perty is  £241  a  year.    There  has  been,  however,  under 
the  terms  of  the  scheme,  a  large  outlay  for  the  iroprovo- 
ment  of  the  property,  and  in  conaequcnoe  of  this  it  is 


not  probable  that  the  balance  handed  over  to  the  mayor 
during  the  next  two  years  will  exceed  £190.    The  Earl 
of  Stamford  and  Warrincton,  who  is  lord  of  the  manor 
of  the  borough  of  Altrfncham,  annually  appointa  the 
mayor  at  one  of  his  Courts  leet,  and  the  net  balance  of 
income  of  the  property  (which  is  collected  by  the  agents 
of  the  trustees)  is  handed  by  them  to  the  mayor,  whose 
practice  has  been  to  pay  out  of  it  for  two  dinners  and 
two  luncheons  in  eadi  year  to  the  leet  jury,  consisting 
of  twenty,  the  two  constables  and  the  officer  of  the 
court,   the    steward,    and    two    or    three   of    Lord 
Stamford's   officials.     The    dinners    cost    about    £80 
a  year,  and  the  luncheons  from  £20  to  £30.    If  there 
is  any  surplus  it  has  been   usually   applied  by  tba 
mayor  to  some  useful  public  purpose' in  the  town.    The 
paayor  does  not  consider  himself  called  npon  to  render 
any  account  of  his  own  expenditure ;  but  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  trustees  to  transmit  an  account  to  the  Charity 
Commissioners  if  asked  for.    No  application  has  been 
made  for  some  time  past  by  the  Commissioners  for  such 
an  account.    Formerly  the  leet  jury  amerced  persona 
for  trespass  or  encroachment,  but  now  they  discharge  no 
dutieSi    The  mayor  has  never  claimed  any  right  to  act 
as  a  justice  or  to  grant  licences,  and  he  has  no  seal, 
although  there  exists  an  old  charter  by  virtue  of  which 
he  is  appointed.    This  does  not  appear  to  us,  stricUy 
speakinff,  to  be  a  municipal  corporation.    But  as  it  was 
reported  on  in  1835,  we  have  thought  it  right  to  notice 
briefly  the  change  which  has  token  place  in  the  disposal 
of  the  property  mentioned  in  that  report  as  having  been 
granted  to  the  mayor. 

Ion. 


QUERIES. 

[3,171.]  Point  Blank.— What  is  the  origin  of 
the  expression ''point  blank?"  N.  B. 

[3,172.]  IMITIALS.— What  is  the  meaning  of  L.D.S. 
andA.M.D.G.,  often  attached  to  Boman  Catholic 
announcements?  H.  T.  T. 

[3,173.]  Appleby's  Fobms.— Some  ten  yean  ago  a 
small  volume  of  poems  by  a  Mr.  Appleby,  a  local 
man,  I  believe,  was  published,  and  was  reviewed  in 
one  or  more  papers.  Is  this  in  print  yet  ?  I  have 
endeavoured  to  procure  a  copy,  but  have  been  unsuo- 
cessf uL  Any  information  about  this  volume  and  its 
author  would  oblige.  Cibcb. 

A  Sbabch  fob  Phabaoh's  Hbd  Sba  Chabiotb. 
Marseilles  will  presently  see  pass  through  her  city  the 
members  of  a  singular  expedition.  There  has  been 
organized  at  Paris,  under  the  direction  of  the  learned 
Abb6  Md^o,  the  founder  of  Uie  Coemo^  a  society  having^ 
for  its  object  the  dragging  of  the  bottom  of  tbe  Red  Sea 
and  the  Bitter  Lakes  to  find  the  chariots  and  treasures 
of  the  army  of  Pharaoh,  supposed  to  be  at  the  bottom  of 
these  waters  covered  by  saline  deposits.  A  sum  of 
750,000  francs  has  been  subscribed  for  the  expense. 
Divers  will  search  the  Red  Sea  and  the  fiitcer  Lakes  to 
discover  the  arms,  the  armour,  and  the  precious  stones 
that  were  in  possession  of  the  Egyptians  when  they  vera 
engulpbed. 
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NOTES. 

THX  lOSSIKG  GOUCHBB  BOOK  OB  BBOISTRB  OF 

FUBNBS8  ABBEY. 

[3,174.]  The  newly-publiBhed  volumes  of  the 
Becord  Sodety  mention  a  discoveiy  which  demands 
and  may  possibly  reward  the  urgent  attention  of 
Lancashire  antiquaries.  The  Deputy  Keeper  of  the 
Records,  in  his  Thirty-sixth  Report,  referring  to  the 
FUTD688  Coucher  or  Chartulary  which  is  in  the 
national  collection,  says,  "A  belief  prevails  that 
another  volume  or  chartulary  once  existed  in  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  Office.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  a  second  volume  was  compiled,  as  a  very  large 
amount  of  the  charters  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
existing  volume,  whilst  they  are  indorsed  with  a 
distinctive  numeral  in  ancient  character,  indicative 
of  their  having  been  somewhere  entered.  Moreover, 
in  the  Dodsworth  collection  of  manuscripts  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  will  be  found  a  reference 
to  'notes  out  of  two  registers  of  the  House  of 
Fomess,  in  the  office  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.'  It 
may  be  well  to  state  here  distinctly  that  at  no  time 
apparently  since  1762,  and  certainly  not  within  living 
menaory,  has  any  such  second  volume  existed  in  the 
office  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.* 

This  missing  volume  has  been  discovered,  it  appears, 

among  the  manuscripts  of  the  Hamilton  Library, 

and  is  thus  described  in  the  Atherueum  of  November 

11.1882:— 

Ftonesi  Abbey:  Begistnmi  cartarum  et  Scriptorum 
Mooasterii  Banetn  Marin  de  FumesA,  A.D.  1412,  per 
Venerabilem  Willelmum  Dalton  Abbatem,  a  most  im- 
portant and  valuable  volume.  It  is  beautifully  written 
OD  vellum,  and  has  sixty-eight  emblazoned  coats  of 
mrms  of  the  abbots  of  Furoess,  the  benefactors  of  the 
abbey,  and  other  eminent  persons,  and  is  altogether 
ime  of  the  most  sumptuous  volumes  of  the  kind  ever 
compiled.  On  the  fly-leaf  is  a  poem  of  sixteen  lines, 
Btatinx  that  the  second  part  of  the  Beeister  of  Fumess 
Abbey  was  compiled  by  William  Duton,  the  abbot, 
and  that  John  Stell  was  the  scribe.  One  line  makes 
the  following  curious  assertion  with  regard  to  the  pen- 
manship :  —  "  Huac  John  Stell  digitus  monachus 
ecripeit  sine  penna." 

In  the  Literary  Table-talk  of  the  Manchester  City 

Newt  of  the  same  date  (November  11, 1882)  it  was 

leeorded  that  the  whole  of  the  Hamilton  manuscripts 

bad  been  purchased  by  the  Oerman  Government  for 

dSOfiOOf  Mr.  Buskin,  it  may  be  remembered,  made  an 

appeal  to  the  public  to  enable  him  to  purchase  some 

Off  the  Duke's  MSS.  for  the  nation,  but  the  response 


to  the  appeal  was  wholly  inadequate.  Mr.  Walford 
D.  Selby,  the  editor  of  the  Becord  Society's  new 
volumes,  remarks  that  it  is  with  little  satisfaction  he 
reports  the  tardy  identification  of  the  second  Fumess 
Coucher  as  it  must  go  to  Oermany  [has  probably 
already  gone  there],  "  unless  by  a  graceful  act  on  the 
part  of  its  present  owners  it  should  be  restored  to  its 
proper  place  among  the  records  of  Her  Majesty's 
Duchy  of  Lancaster." 

As  a  fragment  of  the  documentary  history  of 
Lancashire— to  say  nothing  of  its  value  in  relation  to 
the  general  history  of  the  monasteries  of  England — 
this  volume  is  simply  priceless.  My  object  is  to  sug- 
gest that  some  effort  should  be  made  with  a  view  to 
its  recovery  by  the  literary,  historic,  and  publishincr 
societies  of  Lancashire,  either  by  approaching  the 
German  Oovemment  through  the  German  Ambassador 
in  London,  or  by  a  representation  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy,  to  whom  the  restoration  of  the  precious 
manuscript  will  surely  be  a  matter  of  more  than 
merely  o£9icial  interest  Editob. 

COMMENTS  AND  ANSWEBS. 

INITIAU8. 

(Query  Ko.  8,172,  July  7.) 

[3,175.]    LD.S.    means   Lous  Deo  semper,   ie,, 

"Praise  be  to  God  always;"  A.M.D.G.  means  Ad 

majorem  Dei  gloriam,  ie,,  '*  To  the  greater  glory  of 

God."     The  latter  is  the  motto  of  the  Society  of 

Jesus.  C.  H.  C. 

#  «  « 

L.D.S.BLaus  Deo  semper.  A.M.D.G.-»Ad  majorem 
Dei  glorianL  In  the  cross-ezanunation  of  the 
"Claimant"  about  Stonyhurst  he  was  asked,  it  may 
be  remembered,  to  translate  the  first  of  these  sen- 
tences, and  rendered  it,  **  the  laws  of  God  for  ever," 
but  when  the  people  laughed  he  added,  "or  always." 

B.H.A. 
point-blane:. 

(Query  No.  8,171.  July  7.) 

[8,176.]  Dr.  Brewer,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Pkraee 
and  lable,  gives  the  following : — 

PonvT-BLANX.  Direct.  A  term  used  in  ffunnery; 
when  a  cannon  is  so  placed  that  tibe  line  of  sight  is 
parallel  to  the  axis  and  horizontal,  the  discharge  is  point- 
blank,  and  is  supposed  to  go  direct  to  the  object  without 
a  curve.  In  French  "  point  blanc"  is  the  white  mark  or 
bull's  eye  of  a  tar^t^  to  hit  wbich  the  ball  or  arrow 
must  not  deviate  m  the  least  from  the  exact  path. 
"  Now  thou  art  within  point-blank  of  our  jurisdiction 
regal."— 2  Henry  VI.,  iv.  7. 

G.  £.  Oldham. 
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QUERIES. 

[3,177.]  On  Foot  to  LoNDON.—What  is  the  best 
rout-e  to  take  for  a  walk  from  Manchester  to  London, 
giving  an  oatline  of  the  towns  or  villages  about 
twenty-five  miles  apart  for  daily  stages,  shunning  the 
Black  Country  ?  Vbbdub. 

[3,178.]  ''Bachbloub"  AS  APPLIED  TO  A  Woman. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  ''bachelour^as 
applied  to  the  gentler  sex  in  the  following  extract 
from  an  inscription  in  Prestbury  Churchyard? — 
<' Alsoe  Sarah  Pickford,  sister  to  the  abovesaid  James 
Pickford,  was  here  Interred  August  y®  17  Anno  Dom. 
1705,  and  died  a  Bachelour  in  the  48  yeare  of  her 


age.' 


Onbz. 


GLIMPSES  OF  FAMOUS  MEN. 

in. 

CHARLES   DICKENS;    BULWEB   LTTTON;   JAMES 

HINTON. 

Literary  and  artistic  London  is  full  of  coteries,  and 
many  pleasant  **  At  Homes  "  in  Bloomsbuzy,  Begent's 
Park,  and  latterly  in  Kensington,  are  open  to  those 
whose  affinities  are  with  journalists  and  authors. 
Apart  from  their  social  enjoyment,  these  parties 
serve  as  a  useful,  friendly,  and  unofficial  means  of 
intercourse  between  publishers  and  writers,  play- 
wrights who  are  also  critics,  and  critics  who  are  also 
playwrights,  kindly  old  veterans  and  timid  young 
recruits.  Working  in  the  enforced  obscurity  of  the 
anonymous  system,  even  overworked  pressmen  find 
it  in  their  interest  to  appeal  now  and  then  directly 
to  the  public  and  to  ''the  trade  in  general," 
by  publishing  a  novel,  a  poem,  or  a  book  of 
travel  An  excellent  argument  in  favour  of 
anonymity  in  the  press  may  thus  be  adduced. 
The  brilliant  series  of  novels  by  William  Black  or 
Besant  and  Bice,  were  originally  the  outcome  of  a 
natural  impatience  for  recognition,  rising  superior 
even  to  the  drudgery  of  daily  press  work.  A  fine 
theory  of  selection  is  thus  put  in  operation,  for  only 
genius  is  capable  of  such  industry. 

In  the  spring  of  1869  I  accompanied  a  friend  to  a 
literary  gathering  at  the  house  of  a  well-known 
journalist  in  the  vicinity  of  Russell  Square.  The 
most  notable  of  the  guests  was  Charles  Dickens,  who, 
in  spite  of  a  recent  illness  wliich  had  compelled  him 
to  abandon  a  series  of  readings,  was  wonderfully 
merry,  buoyant,  and  vigorous.  At  that  time  every- 
body was  absorbed  in  the  celebrated  Saurin  trial,  in 


which  a  nun,  Miss  Saurin,  brought  an  action  against 
her  Lady  Superior  for  false  imprisonment  for  libel, 
and  for  the  recovery  of  her  money.    Dickens  entered 
with  great  vivacity  into  the  discussion.  He  pointed  out 
the  singular  fact  of  a  quarrel  amongst  Catholics 
being  settled  by  a  Protestant  judge  and  jury,  but  he 
could  not  sympathize  with  a  woman  who  wanted  to 
continue  to  be  a  nun.    This  was  rather  a  shallow 
contribution  to  the  subject,  because,  seeing  that 
unquestioning  obedience  and  poverty  was  one  of  the 
conditions  upon  which  Miss  Saurin  took  the  veil,  she 
was  clearly  v^rong  in  wanting  to  remain  a  nun, 
exempt  from  the  privations.    Dut  Dickens  did  not 
give  one  time  to  think.    His  vitality,  his  animal 
spirits,  and  his  quick,  bright  looks  carried  everything 
before  them.    He  was  by  no  means  a  sayer  of  good 
things,  nor,  indeed,  was  his  conversation  as  good  as 
one  might  have  expected,  to  judge  from  his  admirable 
letters,  since  published.    But  his  freshness,  cordiality, 
evident  sense  of  enjoyment,  and  acute  and  perennial 
humour  filled  the  room,   and,   although   he    did 
not   utter   a    single    noteworthy    thought,  when 
he  went  away  he  left  behind  him  a  great  blank 
in    the    company.      Men    who   were   not,    as   I 
was,  immensely  prepossessed  in  his  favour,  were  apt  to 
put  an   ill-natured  interpretation   upon   Dickens's 
natural  gaiety  and  exuberance,  and  to  ascribe  them 
to  want  of  ease,  a  deep  self-consciousness,  or  a  fear  of 
being  neglected.     Tet  considering  the  amount  of 
adulation  lavished  upon  him  from  the  very  outset* 
he  remained  wonderfully  unspoiled. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  two  men  more  unlike 
each  other  in  mind,  person,  and  manner  than  Dickens 
and  his  close  friend  of  many  years'  standing,  Bulwer 
Lytton.  In  1866  I  became  accidentally  acquainted 
with  Bulwer  Lytton  through  staying  at  the  St  Anne's 
Hotel  with  him  at  Buxton.  He  led  a  retired  life  and 
took  his  meals  in  private,  but  after  dinner,  towards  nine 
o'clock,  he  would  come  and  have  his  dgar  in  the 
smoke-room.  He  had  a  sad,  worn,  almost  forbidding^ 
look ;  he  was  conspicuously  reserved  for  so  polished 
a  man  of  the  world,  and  one  who  had  lived  in 
embassies,  and  the  two  conversations  I  had  with  him 
were  only  brought  about  in  consequence  of  a  small 
service  which,  as  a  young  man  to  an  invalid,  I  was 
able  to  render  him.  My  recollection  of  these  con- 
versations is  shadowy.  He  was  curious  to  hear  some 
strange  stories  connected  with  the  Overend-Gumey 
failure  and  the  commercial  panic  which  it  brought 
About,     Another  topic  of  the  day  was  the  Eyre 
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Defence  Fund.     Carlyle  bad  just  announced,  in  a 
characteristic  letter,  his  willingness  to  join  the  com- 
mittee, and  Bulwer  seemed  to  deriye  a  saturnine  joy 
from  the  old  seei^s  autocratic  manifesto.    The  only 
literary  opinion,  I  remember,  of  Bulwer's  is  that  he 
could  not  aUow  that  Landor  was  a  poet.    He  was 
only  a  sculptor.    But  he  spoke  of  the  Imaginary 
Converaations  as  a  perfect  monument  of  learning, 
and  this  was  a  new  light  to  one  unlearned  in  the  dead 
languages.     Bulwer    Lytton  stooped  in  his  walk, 
and  his  face  was  covered  with  grizzly  hair.    At  a 
distance  he  looked  like  a  Jew  pen-hawker.   No  trace 
of  the  old  handsome  beauty  of  face  of  his  early  por- 
traits remained.  Although  reserved,  he  spoke  excitedly 
on  any  subject  in  which  he  was  deeply  interested. 
But  his  general  conversation  was  cynically  discursive. 
Briefly,  then,  Bulwer  Lytton  was  not  an  engaging 
man  to  meet  thus  casually ;  he  was  an  invalid  scholar 
torn  from  his  library ;  he  was  proud,  self-absorbed, 
and,  I  should  say,  like  Carlyle,  "  gay  ill  to  live  wi\" 

The  most  interesting  man  whom  I  met  with  in 
London,  from  1860  to  1870,  was  James  Hinton,  who 
was  as  well  known  in  the  metaphysical  world  as 
Locke  or  Berkeley,  though  his  remarkable  contri- 
butions to  literature  and  science  were  not  of  a  kind 
to  make  his  name  popular.     Within  the  decade  in 
question,  Hinton  emerged  from  an  obscure  surgical 
practice  in  the  city  to  become  the  head  of  the  aural 
branch  of  his  profession  in  the  kingdom,  while  his 
first  published  work,  Man  and  His  Dwelling  IHace, 
put  him  at   once  on  a  footing  of  equality  with 
the   leading  thinkers  of  the  day.      I  was  thrown 
a  great   deal   into  Hinton's  society  and  domestic 
circle  during  all  these  years;  I  knew  him  equally 
intimately  when  he  was  earning  a  precarious  income 
by  his  pen,  and  when  a  few  years  later  he  was  mak- 
ing £5,000  a  year  as  a  Savile  Row  sjiecialiBt ;  and 
while  the  man  himself  is  well  worth  being  introduced 
for  his  own  sake,  the  briefest  account  of  him  must 
necessarily  entail   many   more  or   less  interesting 
references  to  the  distinguished  men  with  whom  he 
associated. 

Hinton  was  a  man  of  ardent  genius.  He  had  at 
once  the  imagination  of  a  poet,  a  rare  and  quite  un- 
oonscioos  gift  of  expression,  and  a  passion  for  think- 
ing which  slowly  but  surely  wasted  and  killed  him. 
It  was  after  the  publication  and  the  success  of  his 
first  book,  abeady  named,  that  Hinton  decided  to 
abandon  his  slender  practice  and  devote  himself 
to  literature.  Dr.  (now  Sir  William)  Gull  had 
poUication,  but  Messrs.  Parker  took  the  risk  them- 


offered  to  be  responsible  for  half  the  cost  of  its 
selves.    It  came  out  anonymously,  and  was  variously 
ascribed  to  Whewell,  Vaughan,  Eingsley,  Whateley, 
and  others.    About  1860  he  removed  to  a  small  cot- 
tage at  Tottenham,  near  London,  and  his  first  com- 
mission was  from  Thackeray,  then  editor  of  the 
CornhiS,  who  accepted  for  the  Comhill  a  series  of 
articles  called  "  Physiological  Riddles."    "  Whatever 
else  this  fellow  can  do,"  said  Thackeray,"  he   can 
write."     Yet  I  remember  Hinton  rebuking  me  one 
day  for  congratulating  him  on  his  style,  as  if  it  were 
too  paltry  a  thing  to  mention.  In  1863,  the  governing 
body  of  Guy's  Hospital  created  the  office  of  aural 
surgeon  to  the  institution,  on  purpose  to  secure  him 
on  the  medical  staff.    He  then  removed  to  London, 
and    knew  poverty  no  more.     But  to    him,   the 
sacrifice  of  locking   up   his     MSS.   and    devoting 
himself     wholly     to     his     profession     was      far 
greater  than  any    sacrifice    which    poverty  could 
bring.     Indeed    he    inherited    a   certain    vein    of 
asceticism  from  a  long  line  of  Calvinistic  ancestors, 
and  he  once  said  that  lie  never  felt  quite  at  his  ease, 
unless  he  were  a  little  bit  uncomfortable.    In  1874, 
Hinton    relinquished    his    lucrative  practice,  as  a 
matter  of  duty,  and  in  order  to  devote  himself  to 
great  objects  of  good  to  humanity.    He  was  only  a 
little  over  fifty,  but  he  had  already  injured  his  brain 
by  overwork,  and  he  died  a  year  later. 

Hinton  was  the  only  really  brilliant  talker  that  I 
have  ever  listened  to.  Neither  Coleridge,  Carlyle, 
nor  Macaulay  could  possibly  have  excelled  his  rare 
felicity,  fire,  clearness,  and  beauty  of  illustration.  I 
have  seen,  at  different  times,  Herbert  Spencer,  Alfred 
Tennyson,  Professor  Tyndall,  and  many  other  dis- 
tinguished men,  button-holed  by  him,  so  to  speak,  in 
a  comer  of  his  own  spacious  drawing-room,  and 
listening  with  rapt  attention  to  his  persuasive 
tongue. 


PuBOATOBY  Masses. — A  bequest  to  pay  masses 
for  souls  in  purgatory  has  just  been  declared  an  invalid 
trust  by  Judge  Freedman  in  New  York  City.  Like  trusts 
are  void  at  English  law  under  a  statute  which  condemns 
them  as  superstitiousness,  but  the  decision  just  reached 
in  New  York  turns  on  that  ground  the  necessary  con« 
dition  of  a  trust,  "one  to  whose  benefit  the  trust  is 
held,''  does  not  exist.  **  The  beneficiaries,"  savs  Judge 
Freedman,  with  legal  precision,  **  are  both  dead  and  be- 
yond the  reach  of  human  law.  Their  souls  are  intended 
as  beneficiaries,  but  the  soul  ot  one  who  has  departed 
this  life  is  incapablu  of  taking  an  interest  in  the  pro- 
perty left  behind." 
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NOTES. 

JAMES  BUTTBBWOBTH. 

[3,179.]  As  a  coiitribution  to  the  Butterworth 
memoranda  which  appeared  some  months  ago,  I  send 
the  following  extracts  copied  from  a  manuscript 
book  which  once  belonged  to  the  local  historian, 
James  Butterworth.  The  entries  are  in  James  Buttei> 
worth's  own  handwriting.  One  of  these,  an  auto- 
biography, covers  two  pages  still  preserved,  but 
originally  extended  over  seven  or  eight  leaves  more, 
which  have  evidently  been  torn  or  cut  out^  What 
information  these  leaves  contained  will  probably 
never  be  discovered.  The  entr^is  headed: — ''Memoirs 
of  James  Butterworth,  of  Aitkin  the  parish  of  Ashton- 
under-Line,  Lancashire.  Written  by  himself ; "  and 
proceeds : — 

I  was  bom  at  a  place  called  Pitses,  in  the  hamlet  of 
Alt  and  parish  of  Ashtcn-under-Line,  on  the  28th  day  of 
August  in  the  year  1771.  My  father's  name  was  James 
Butterworth.  He  was  of  a  branch  of  the  family  of  the 
Butter  worths  of  Boy  ton,  in  the  parish  of  Oldham,  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster.  My  mother's  maiden  name  was 
Jane  Ogden,  the  daughter  of  Nehemiah  Ogden,  of  Loeside, 
in  the  aforesaid  parish.  I  was  the  youngest  of  eleven 
cliildren,  and  my  parents  had  no  other  means  of  sup- 
porting this  numerous  progeny  but  what  honest  industry 
afforded  them.  However,  while  I  was  yet  very  young, 
I  was  sent  to  a  school  in  the  neighbourhood,  where,  under 
the  care  of  my  master  (Mr.  John  Taylor  of  Alt,  a  worthy 
man),  I  learned  to  read  and  write'  the  mother  tongue, 
and  whether  my  master  saw  I  was  more  assiduous  at  my 
task  or  not  I  cannot  tell,  or  it  might  be  from  some  other 
motive,  but  be  it  what  it  would,  he  sometimes  was  called 
for  some  short  space  of  time  from  his  employ  co  attend 
to  some  domestic  concern  or  some  other  business  in  the 
house,  while  I  was  generally  called  upDn  to  instruct  the 
younger  clacses  in  the  school.  Seeing  the  school  thus 
intrusted  to  me  I  was  ftred  by  ambition  always  to  excel 
my  class-fellows,  and  to  attam  some  share  of  the  learn- 
ing my  master  I  found  was  possessed  of,  I  begun  to  be 
fond  of  reading  and  amused  myself  when  at  home  in 
reading  most. 

Here  this  record  ends.     With  this  book  are  two 

loose  sheets  covered  with  entries  referring  to  his 

children.    The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  more  com* 

plete  list : — 

James  Butterworth,  bom  August  28, 1771. 
Hannah  Butterworth,  Royton,  bom  May  24, 1773. 

THEIB  CHILOBEN. 

L  James  Butterworth,  born  Sept  19, 1793 ;  died  in  the 
night  between  the  15th  and  16th  of  Oct.,  1794^ 

2.  James  Butterworth,  bom  August  24, 1795. 

3.  Hiram  Butterworth,  bora  June  14, 1797. 

4.  Jane  Butterworth,  bom  Feb.  17, 1799 ;  died  Oct  26, 

1809,  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning. 


5.  Betty  Butterworth,  bom  March  12L  1802;  died 
Jkni  17, 1818. 

6.  Alfred  Butterworth,  bom  Feb.  5, 1804;  died  April 
30, 1804,  in  the  morning. 

7.  Mary  Butterworth,  bom  May  11, 180S,  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening ;  died  June  17, 1806,  about 
eleven  o'clock  at  night 

8.  Mary  Butterworth,  bom  Sept  8, 1807,  about  half- 
past  four  o'clock  in  the  moming ;  died  Nov.  5, 
1809,  about  half-past  four  in  the  evening. 

9.  Jane  Maiy,  bom  December  4,  1809,  about  fifteen 
minutes  past  four  in  the  mcnning;  died  in  1810L 

10  Edwin  Butterworth,  bom  Oct  1, 1812,  about  half- 
past  two  in  the  morning. 

11.  James  Butterworth,  jun.,  who  was  bom  Auff.  24, 
1795;  died  May  20, 1837. 

Tlie  Butterworth  family,  no  doubt,  originally 
sprang  from  Butterworth.  A  branch  of  it  spread  out 
to  Royton  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Of  this  branch  was  John  Butterworth,  the 
mathematician,  bom  1774,  died  1845.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  James  Butterworth's  mother  was  an 
Ogden  of  Loeside,  probably  a  member  of  the  ancient 
family  whose  estate  at  S wineclough  adjoined  Loeside. 
This  is  the  first  mention  I  have  seen  of  John  Taylor 
of  Alt,  schoolmaster.  From  another  entry  at  the  end 
of  this  book  **  3d.  is  allowed  to  John  Taylor  for  buy- 
ing every  book."  Probably  this  referred  to  some 
library  or  book  club  carried  on  by  Taylor  and  his 
quondam  pupil  and  others.  The  Word  of  the  Lord 
was  indeed  precious  in  those  days;  there  was  no 
open  vision.  The  meanS  of  education  and  information 
were  scant  and  sealed,  and  the  power  of  purchasing 
them  by  the  common  people  dried  up.  Besides  these 
entries  are  a  number  of  poetical  fragments  dotted 
here  and  there  in  various  parts  of  the  book.  The  first' 
of  these  is  on  a  *' Thunder  Storm."  Then  follows 
one  which  seems  to  have  been  written  by  him  under 
bereavement,  containing  the  following  two  lines: — 

But  in  that  place  where  rest  the  souls  of  upright  men. 
With  longing  arms  I  hope  to  press  my  child  again. 

Then  comes  an  attempt  at  blank  verse,  beginning : — 

Laid  in  the  grave  by  famed  Beersheba, 
Great  Inael's  Father  closed  his  eyes  to  sleep. 

Then  comes  a  sort  of  essay  or  short  treatise  on  the 

**  Prophecies,  Types,  and  Figures  of  Christ  contained 

in  the  Old  Testament,"  in  which  he  says : — 

As  I  profess  myself  a  soldier  under  the  banner  of  tba 
bloody  Cross  [here  follows  a  sign  of  the  croes]  it  shall 
by  my  endeavour  to  point  out  some  of  those  Ptypes  and 
figures]  which  I  have  noticed  in  reading  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, for  I  shall  believe  myself  amply  rewarded 
(wretched  sinner  as  I  am)  if  I  can  with  all  my  pains  and 
prayers  in  this  miserable  world  merit  a  place  with  the 
crucified  Jesus  in  his  Father's  kingdom,  and  that  I  may. 
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O,  SaTiour  of  the  world !  O  ever  blessed !  ever  adored 
J9§u»  I  is  my  prayer  now  and  eyeraiore. 

Jambs  Bottebwobth. 
Fitns,  Nor.  28,  anno  Ghristi.  1794. 

This  may,  no  doubt,  be  taken  as  a  written  confes- 
■ion  of  faith  on  the  part  of  James  Butterworth.  It 
is  not  for  people  to  find  fault  with,  or  be  hypercritical 
about,  small  matters.  Perhaps  James  Butterworth 
was  as  orthodox  as  the  Church  Prayer  Book,  and 
when  he  wished  to  "merit"  a  place  it  might  be 
through  anothei^s  merit.  After  this  comes  the  Auto- 
biography already  noticed.  Butterworth's  most 
ambitious  attempt  in  this  book  seems  to  have  been 
""a  tragedy  in  three  acts,"  entitled  the  "Fall  of 
Marat."  It  extends  to  three  scenes,  and  then  the 
remaining  leaves  are  cut  off,  so  whether  ever  finished 
does  not  appear. 

There  is  an  entry  at  the  end  of  the  book  showing 
the  transition  between  the  ages  of  wool  and  cotton. 
The  old  appliances  which  had  been  used  for  manu- 
facturing wool,  ungainly  though  they  were  as  com- 
pared with  the  improved  means  then  coming  into  use 
for  manufacturing  cotton,  were  evidently  still  in  use 
in  Butterworth's  house,  and  so  we  find  in  his  hand- 
writing :—•*  April  30th,  1794.  Brought  work  from 
Mr.  Jonh.  Andrew.  One  warp,  dibs.  8oz.  Cotton, 
lOlbfl.  8oi.  In  hand,  191bs.  602,"  Which  means  that 
Batterworth  had  a  warp  given  out  by  Mr.  Andrews 
weighing  Slbs.  8oz.  to  make  into  a  piece  (probably  of 
fustian),  and  that  he  had  his  lOlbs.  8oz.  of  cotton  to 
card  and  spin,  probably  by  hand.  No  wonder  at 
Butterworth  being  poor,  especially  when  we  consider 
that  he  was  at  this  time  married  and  had  at  least  a 
wife  and  one  child  to  support.  It  is  perhax)s  owing 
to  the  change  in  the  staple  trade  of  this  neighbour- 
hood that  Butterworth  became  a  local  historian. 
Such  were  the  rapid  improvements  in  machinery  that 
Batterworth  would  soon  find  manual  carding  and 
spinning  entirely  played  out ;  and,  like  many  of  his 
neighbours,  he  would  either  have  to  adopt  the  new 
Older  of  things  and  become  a  cotton  operative,  or 
change  his  business  altogether.  So  far  as  I  know, 
Batterworth  never  entered  into  the  factory  system  in 
any  way.  It  was  not  long  after  this  time  that 
Butterworth  published  his  first  literary  effort  Most 
of  his  works  were  necessarily  dedicated,  and  it  is  but 
too  evident  that  for  the  most  part  he  henceforward 
Hved  by  his  pen.  I  confess  to  some  emotion  when  I 
read  in  the  preface  to  his  History  of  Oldham  his  allu- 
flioiis  to  the  "  black  and  mouldy  crust  of  poverty,"  and 


even  to  procure  this  bare  subsistence,"  **  the  long  scorch- 
ing summers  sun  beheld  his  daily  labours  and  the 
taper  of  diligence  twinkled  in  the  midnight  hours." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  book  from  which  these 
entries  are  taken  is  so  mutilated.  .  There  is  mention 
of  **  James  Lees,"  probably  of  Clarksfield,  from 
whom  Butterworth  took  weaving  about  the  year 
1794.  These  notices  give  one  an  opportunity  of  filling 
in  the  inner  life  of  our  local  history.  This  was  the 
year  1794.  It  had  been  the  French  revolution  the 
year  before.  Perhaps  never  was  there  a  period  in 
English  history  when  the  foundations  of  the  earth 
were  so  much  out  of  course.  A  war  was  going  on 
with  France— England  was  isolated.  Ireland,  then 
as  now,  was  a  great  blister  on  the  body  politic.  Pitt 
was  disconcerted,  disti  acted.  The  counsels  of  the 
nation  were  divided.  The  airows  of  God,  famine 
and  war,  were  scattered  over  Europe.  What  a  picture 
of  this  neighbourhood  we  have,  drawn  by  one  of 
Butterworth's  neighbours.  These  were  called  the 
**  first  barley  times."  Dr.  Daniel  Nield  was  a  surgeon 
living  at  Lees.  The  general  distress  perplexed  him, 
or  rather  bUnded  him.  Ue  laid  down  a  plan  for 
augmenting  the  price  of  manual  labour,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  machinery  was  daily  doing 
away  with  work  which  had  been  performed  by  hand 
up  to  that  time  ever  since  the  world  was  made.  In 
thirty  months  he  tells  us  that  the  price  for  making  a 
woollen  piece  had  been  reduced  198.  4d.  Meetings  of 
workpeople  were  being  held  in  the  Saddleworth  Hills. 
Listen  to  Daniel's  address  to  the  yeomanry  of  Saddle- 
worth  in  1794-6  :— 

Gentlemen, — A  great  number  of  your  tenants  have 
been  broke  up  to  pay  their  rents.  There  are  in  your 
parish,  gentlemen,  a  great  number  of  families  where 
father,  mother,  and  four  or  five  children  are  obliged  to 
sleep  altogether,  and  what  they  lie  on  consists  genemlly 
of  a  chaff  bed,  two  old  worn-out  blaukets,  and  frequently 
an  old  pack-sheet  nnsweis  for  a  coverlet.  1  tmvu  visited 
patients  where  the  t)ed  has  not  contained  a  sheet  of  auy 
kind,  and  several  poor  women  in  child-beariug  that  must 
have  been  put  to  bed  without  shift  had  it  not  been  for 
the  humanity  of  some  of  their  neighbours ;  and  instead  of 
having  what  was  necessary  on  such  occasions,  all  the 
food  of  any  kind  that  was  in  their  houses  consisted  of  a 
small  quantity  cf  oatbread,  some  treacle,  and  a  little 
oatmeal ;  several  times  only  a  few  potatoes  and  a  cake 
or  two  of  oatbread.  A  short  time  since  I  attended  a  man 
in  a  putrid  fever,  whose  shirt,  bedding,  and  everything 
else  about  him  were  not  worth  five  shillings;  yet  his  wife 
and  three  children  had  to  sleep  with  him !  How  common 
has  it  been,  during  the  last  severe  winter,  to  see  children 
of  everv  age  between  two  and  twelve  go  without  shoes 
or  stockings,  and  scarcely  anything  to  keep  their  tender 
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bodies  from  the  inclemency  of  the  seaflon,  while  their 
faces  but  too  well  bespeak  their  mode  of  living.  Gentle- 
meu,  the  preceding  description  ot  the  state  of  your 
fellow-creatures  is  but  too  true,  for  whom  you  are  now 
paying  poor-rates  three  limes  as  great  as  you  were  tliree 
years  ago. 

Perhaps  neither  Dr.  Nield  nor  Butterworth  under^ 
stood  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  The  doctor 
probably  sowed  seeds  of  dissension  which  culminated 
in  the  Luddite  riots  many  years  after ;  while  poor 
Butter\vorth,  in  enduring  the  pangs  of  poverty,  was 
content  for  his  privations  to  be  merely  guessed  at. 
Badly  off  as  he  must  have  been,  perhaps  if  we  rightly 
read  his  "  Fall  of  Marat,"  written  at  thia  time,  he 
would  seem  to  have  thought  that  there  were  others 
in  the  world  a  great  deal  worse  off  than  he. 

The  memoranda  contained  in  this  old  scrap-book 
are  many  of  them  little  more  than  literary  drivel. 
Poor  Butterworth's  muse  was  evidently  in  labour. 
As  a  poet  James  Butterworth  did  not  succeed,  but, 
learning  to  sing  in  a  lower  key,  he  became  a  most 
voluminous  local  historian.  As  regards  Oldham,  if 
he  did  not  lay  the  foundation  for  its  local  history  he 
at  least  turned  the  sod,  and  his  son,  Edwin  Butter- 
worth, laid  the  foundation  for  him.  Besides  the 
History  of  Oldham  there  are  many  other  local  his- 
tories bearing  his  name ;  and  he  was,  moreover,  the 
recognized  assistant  of  Baines,  our  greatest  county 
historian.  Fhilandeb. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

ON  FOOT  TO  LONDON. 
(Query  No.  3.177.  July  14.) 

[3,180.]  The  following  are  particulars  of  a  tramp 
to  London,  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  doing  in 
September,  1882 : —  Miles. 

Monday From  Wilmslow,  through  Alderley, 

Capesthome,  Siddiniton,  Gaws- 
worth,  Rudyard,  Leek,  say 23 

Tuesday    .  .Leek,  Alton  Towers,  Uttoxeter  20 

Wednesday..Uttoxeter,  Bagot's  Wood,  to  Lichfield  20 

Thursday  ...Lichfield,  Coleshill,  Kenilworth 28 

Friday  Kenilworth,  Guy's  Cliff,  Leamington, 

Warwick,ChalcotePark,Stratford- 

on-Avon 18 

Saturday  ...Stratford, Eatington, Edge  Hill,Rad- 

way  Round  Tower,  Banbury 24 

Sunday Banbury,  Woodstock,  Oxford 24 

Monday Oxf ord,Chiltern  Hills,HiffhWycombe  22 

Tuesday  ...HighWycombe,Huffhenaen,Wind8or  24 
Wednesday.. Windsor,  Stoke   Poges,  llounslow 

Heath,  Richmond 20 

Total  miles 223 


Warwick  Castle  is  usually  closed  after  eleven  a.m. ; 
Windsor  Castle  is  closed  every  Wednesday.  The  last 
day's  walk,  from  Windsor  round  to  Hounslow,  is  not 
very  attractive.  Stoke  Poges  churchyard,  the  scene 
of  Grey's  Elegy,  should  not,  however,  be  missed.  It 
lies  about  four  miles  from  Windsor. 

W.  H.  P. 
«  «  « 

As  I  belieye  I  have  said  before,  the  best  way  is  to 
get  a  map  and  choose  your  own  route.  This  journey, 
lying  through  the  very  heart  of  England,  teems  with 
interesting  places ;  all  cannot  be  seen,  and  it  is  far 
better  for  each  to  make  his  own  selection.  Vbbdus 
does  not  say  whether  he  wants  a  direct  route,  or 
whether  distance  is  only  a  secondary  consideration. 

The  direct  routes  chiefly  chosen  by  bicyclists  are 
Manchester,  Macclesfield,  Leek,  Ashbourne,  Derby, 
Loughborough,  Leicester,  Market  Harborough,  Ket- 
tering, Higham  Ferrars,  Bedford,  Shefford,  Hitchin, 
Hatfield,  Barnet,  and  London.  This  route  can  be 
varied  by  going  to  Derby  by  Buxton,  Bakewell,  and 
Matlock,  and  from  Market  Harborough  by 
Northampton,  Newport  Pagnel,  Wobum,  Dunstable, 
and  St.  Albans.  These  are  the  most  direct  routes, 
and  as  such  cannot  be  improved. 

The  most  attractive  places  between  Manchester  and 
London  are  Derbyshire,  Warwickshire,  and  Oxford ; 
and  if  time  and  distance  are  only  secondary  matters, 
I  should  advise  Vbbdus  to  go  by  these.  Go  to  Derby 
by  either  of  the  routes  given ;  then  on  by  Burton  and 
Lichfield ;  then  direct  to  Coventry,  or  round  by  Bir- 
mingham, whichever  suits  the  best ;  then  by  Kenil- 
worth, Warwick,  Stratford,  Shipston,  and  Woodstock, 
to  Oxford.  The  direct  route  from  here  is  by  High 
Wycombe,  Beaconsfield,  and  Uxbridge ;  but  if  time 
allows,  I  would  advise  Vbbdus  to  go  down 
the  Valley  of  the  Thames,  keeping  as  near  the  river 
as  possible,  say  by  Wallingford,  Reading,  Henley, 
Marlow,  Maidenhead,  and  Windsor. 

I  should  not  advise  Vbbdus  to  start  with  any  cut- 
and-dried  route,  but  be  sure  and  have  a  good  map, 
on  as  large  a  scale  as  possible,  and  settle  the  route 
from  day  to  day.  I  have  ridden  to  or  from  London 
six  times  by  bicycle,  and  the  latter  recommended 
route  is  an  amalgam  of  some  of  the  ways  chosen. 
If  Vbbdus  ia  already  acquainted,  or  makes  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  beforehand,  with  the  places 
of  interest  in  the  towns  I  have  mentioned,  he  will 
have  a  holiday  such  as  is  larely  spent 

W.  Bi.vNS. 
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QUERIEa 

[3,181.]  Tkicyclb  Route  to  Covbntey.— -What 
are  the  distances  and  best  road  for  a  tricycle  from 
Manchester  to  Coventry  ?  J.  S, 

[3,182.]  Tbicyclb  Routb  to  Blacxpool.— What 
is  the  best  route  to  Blackpool  byroad  on  the  tricycle, 
ai.d  bow  long  would  it  take  to  go?  G.  T.  A. 

[3,183.1  "Aw'll  nb'kb  Pawn  my  Fiddlk."— 
Will  any  reader  kindly  give  information  about  a 
familiar  Lancashire  song  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago, 
having  the  refrain — 

Aw*!!  ne'er  pawn  my  fiddle 
To  buy  my  wife  a  go«7n. 

Where  can  a  copy  of  the  words  and  music  be  ob- 
tained? G.  C,  JUNIOB. 


Wobdbwobth's  "Pulbb  op  the  Machine." — 
The  lines  in  the  beautiful  poem  beginning  *<She  was  a 
Phantom  of  delight,"  which  have  proyed  such  a  trial  to 
the  admirers  of  Wordsworth,  namely : — 

''And  now  I  see  with  eye  serene 
The  very  pulse  of  the  machine," 

are  thus  referred  to  by  Professor  Knight  in  his  new 
edition  of  the  poet's  works: — "The  use  of  the  word 
machine  has  been  much  criticized.  For  a  similar  use  of 
the  term  see  the  sequel  to  I%e  IVaygoner : — 

'  Forgive  me  then ;  for  I  had  been 
On  friendly  terms  with  this  Machine.' 

The  progress  of  meclianical  industry  in  Britain  since  the 

beginning  of   the   present  century  has  given  a  more 

limited  and  purely  technical  meaning  to  the  word  than 

it  bore  when  Wordsworth  used  it  in  these  two  instances." 

Professor  Edward  Dowden,  commenting  upon  the  same 

line«  in  the  Academy,  says: — *'I  do  not  know  whether 

the  suggestion  has  been  thrown  out  (which  1  throw  out 

veiy  timidly)  that  Wordsworth  may  have  used  the  word 

here  in  Uie  sense  defined  by  Johnson : — *  Machine,  super- 

•    natoral  agency  in  poetry.'     Boasu  gives  us  a  chapter  in 

his  treatise  on  epic  poetry— *  Quand  11  faut  user  de 

machines.'   '  Eneas,'  says  Dryden,  'knew  nothing  of  the 

machine  of  Somnus.'  Can  it  be  that  Wordsworth  chooses 

the  word  under  the  influence  of  its  associations  with  the 
sapematural?  In  stanza  1  the  Phantom,  the  lovely 
Apparition,  is  sent,  as  if  from  some  supernuman  power, 

'  To  haunt,  to  startle,  and  waylay.' 

In  stanza  2  the  Spirit  is  found  to  be  a  woman  by  all  the 
sweet  visible  tol^ns  of  womanhood  ;  but  the  secret  of 
ber  being  is  not  yet  touched.  In  the  third  stanza  the 
ifdsntii&cation  of  spirit  and  woman  is  completed,  and  the 
inner  law  of  her  being  is  discovered.  The  machine  has 
a  pulse,  the  supernatural  agent  has  a  human  heart  and 
eonscienoe!  I  disbelieve  in  far-fetched  interpretations 
cC  poeliy ;  and  if  this  be  far-fetched,  let  it  be  dbmiased." 


^ttltlras,  Jttlff  28,  1883. 


NOTE. 

THB  CHATTBBTON  PORTRAIT  IN  THB  PBBL  PARK 

MUSEUM. 

[3.184.]  It  is  very  likely  that  many  readers  will 
have  seen  the  article  on  Chatterton  and  his  Associates 
contributed  by  Mr.  John  H.  Ingram  to  this  month's 
issue  of  Harper's  Magazine,  and  will  probably  have 
feit  especially  interested  in  the  short  note,  presum- 
ably editorial,  which  is  appended  to  that  communi- 
cation, and  which  runs  as  follows: — "It  is  question- 
able whether  any  authentic  portrait  of  the  boy-poet 
exists.  The  likeness  commonly  supposed  to  be  his, 
and  published  as  such  in  Dix's  Life  of  Chatterton,  in 
1837,  is  now  considered  to  be  that  of  another  lad, 
contemporary  with  him  at  Bristol.  A  portrait  called 
by  his  name  is  in  the  museum  at  Salford,  and  was 
shown  as  his  at  the  South  Kensington  Loan  Exhibi- 
tion of  1867.  It  is  attributed  to  Uogarth,  who  died 
when  Chatterton  was  but  twelve  years  old,  and  pro- 
bably had  nothing  to  do  with  this  so-called  Chatterton 
portrait.  There  is  a  print  said  to  be  '  from  a  picture 
belonging  to  his  sister,'  but  its  authenticity  does  not 
seem  fully  established."  In  reference  to  this  note, 
Mr.  Ingram  writes  to  the  AthentBum  of  July  7th : 
"  Appended  to  my  paper  on  Chatterton,  in  this 
month^s  Harpei'a  Monthly  Magazine,  is  a  '  note,'  for 
which  I  am  not  answerable,  respecting  the  poet's 
portraits.  The  information  given  in  the  '  note '  is 
neither  correct  nor  complete,  nor  is  it  in  accordance 
with  my  opinions." 

This  affords  a  welcome  opportunity  for  a  few  plain 
statements,  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  Salford  portrait. 
In  1863  the  late  Alderman  Thomas  Agnew  presented 
the  Peel  Park  Museum  with  a  large  number  of 
paintings,  among  them  being  this  one  in  question. 
Mr.  Agnew  had  purchased  it  at  some  sale,  but  it  was 
forgotten  where,  and  although  every  inquiry  has  been 
made  to  trace  its  history,  nothing  is  known  about  it 
prior  to  its  coming  into  the  donor^s  possession,  and 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  speculation  as  to  whom  it 
represents,  and  by  whom  it  was  painted.  Influenced 
perhaps  by  a  consensus  of  opinion,  and  by  his  own 
belief,  Mr.  Agnew  decided  that  it  wss  a  portrait  of 
Chatterton,  and  because  it  had  something  of  his 
style  of  treatment,  especially  in  the  lower  portion  of 
the  face,  it  was  considered  to  be  a  production  of 
Hogarth.  But,  as  it  is  stated  in  the  foregoing  extract 
from  Harper,  Uogarth  died  before  Chatterton  had 
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quite  completed  his  twelfth  year,  whereas  the  subject 
of  the  portrait,  as  most  people  would  say,  must  have 
been  nearer  seventeen.  Still,  while  the  Hogarth 
theory  is  generally  abandoned  as  unlikely,  the  belief 
that  Chatterton  is  the  subject  meets  with  more 
credence.  It  bears  a  marked  likeness  to  other  por- 
traits supposed,  though  not  positively  known,  to 
represent  him.  The  time  in  which  it  was  painted 
must,  to  Judge  from  the  appearance  of  the  canvas, 
have  been  about  the  i^eriod  in  which  he  lived.  Who- 
ever he  may  be,  he  has  not  only  the  expression  of 
genius,  but  the  air,  and  apparently  wears  the 
dress  of  one  in  Chatterton's  lowly  circumstances. 
The  full  face,  and  particularly  the  large  mouth,  cor- 
respond with  the  descriptions  given  of  him  by  those 
who  knew  him  well.  Certainly,  if  it  is  not  Chatter- 
ton's  portrait,  its  likeness  to  all  that  is  known  of  his 
appearance  is  somewhat  remarkable. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  probabilities  of  identifying 
the  artist  are  almost  hopeless.  Two  letters,  written 
in  1880  by  Mr.  Frederic  J.  Shields,  the  artist,  to  Mr. 
John  Plant,  the  curator  of  the  museum,  are  interest- 
ing, and  one  of  them  suggestive : — "  7,  Lodge  Place, 
London,  N.W.,  19  6  *80.  My  dear  Mr.  Plant:  I  have 
seen  the  photograph  from  the  picture  belonging  to 
Sir  Henry  Taylor,  which  is  supposed  to  portray 
Chatterton,  and  which  resembles  the  portrait,  attri- 
buted to  Hogarth,  of  the  poet  in  your  Museum.  I 
should  be  obliged  if  you  can  tell  me  what  you  know 
of  the  history  of  this  portrait,  and  on  what 
evidence  it  is  entitled  Chatterton,  and  ascri()ed 
to  Hogarth's  pencil.  With  sincere  rej^ards,  believe 
me,  truly  yours,  Frederic  J.  Shields."  Mr. 
Plant  replied  that  although  it  was  a  matter  for 
much  regret,  nothing  was  known  of  the  history  of 
the  picture,  and  that  Mr,  Agnew  was  responsible  for 
title  and  artist.  A  few  days  after,  Mr.  Shields 
answered  as  follows : — "  My  dear  Mr.  Plant, — ^The  oil 
head  belonging  to  Sir  Henry  Taylor  seems  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  old.  Curiously,  it  resembles 
the  Salford  one,  as  does  a  rough  engraving  also,  in  a 
different  pose,  which  exists.  Did  Alcock,  the  miniti- 
ture  painter,  whom  Chatterton  knew,  make  some 
posthumous  reminiscence  of  C.  from  which  these 
paintings  derive?  But  where  is  such  reminiscent 
portrait,  which  would  probably  be  a  miniature  ?  I 
say  posthumous,  for  if  any  portrait  had  been  painted 
in  his  life-time,  it  could  scarcely  have  escaped  all 
notice  by  his  biographers.  I  remain,  yours  truly, 
Fred.  J.  Shields."    The  inference  that  no  portrait  was 


painted  of  him  during  his  life-time  is  contrary  to  the 

testimony  of  his  familiar  acquaintances,  as  we  may 

gather  from  Dix's  Life  of  Chatterton,  8vo.,  London, 

1851.    *<She"   (Mrs.  Stephens,  a  school  playmate) 

**well    remembers    seeing,   at    Richard  Phillips's 

a    picture,    not    framed,    of  Chatterton,    in    his 

blue  coat,   his  cap  in  his  hand,  with  his  mother 

leading  him  towards   a  tomb,  the   likeness  of  his 

mother   being   very   great,  and  she  thinks  it  was 

drawn  by  Chatterton  ;  it  was  only  partly  coloured, 

but  his  likeness   was  not  so  good  as  his  mother's  " 

(pp.  190-1).    Again,  Mrs.  Edkins,  who  attended  his 

father's  school,  and  knew  the  family  well,  tells  us 

that  **  at  what  age  she  did  not  know,  but  Wheat  ley 

painted  his  picture  (most  likely  when  in  London)  and 

her  son  had  seen  it^" 

All  who  feel  any  interest  in  the  young  Bristol  poet 

will  wish  that  more  were  known  of  this  picture, 

whose  beauty  and  power,  though  great  now,  must 

have  been  greater  still,  when  its  tints  were  fresher. 

Yet,    although    there    is  neither  title  nor  artist's 

signature,  to  identify  it,  the  claims  for  it  to  be  a 

veritable  portrait  of  Chatterton  are  at  least  such  as 

to  render  them  worthy  of  a  respectful  consideration. 

H.P.B. 
Peel  Park. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 
cyclists'  route  to  covbntby. 


^ 


(Query  No.  8.181,  July  21.) 

[3,185.]  The  following  is  the  most  interesting  and 
one  of  the  best  routes  from  Manchester  to  Coventry : 
To  Stockport,  6}  miles  (better  to  do  this  by  train,  to 
avoid  the  pavement) :  Whaley  Bridge,  16} ;  Buxton. 
22j ;  Ashbourne,  43J ;  Sudbury,  61} ;  Lichfield,  67} ; 
Birmingham,  83};  to  Coventry,  101^;  or  Birmingham 
may  be  avoided  by  going  from  Lichfield  to  Co^eshill, 
82} ;  to  Coventry,  95  miles.  Through  Birmingham 
is  by  far  the  best  road. 

Jambs  T.  Lightwood,  CT.CL 

Lythftm. 

«  «  « 

J.  S.  has  the  the  choice  of  two  routes  to  Coventry. 
The  one  I  have  taken  myself  has  been  through 
Buxton,  Ashbourne,  Uttoxeter,  Lichfield,  Sutton  Cold- 
field,  and  Birmingham ;  but  I  would  recommend  him 
to  miss  Buxton  and  take  the  Macclesfield  and  Leek 
route  as  far  as  Ashbourne.  Both  these  routes  are  a 
little  farther  than  going  through  the  Potteries,  but 
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tbe  wretched  roads  peculiar  to  that  district  .'are 
ayoided.  When  leading  Sutton  Goldfleld  for  Buv 
mingham  let  J.  S.  take  care  and  avoid  crossing  the 
whole  of  the  town.  Upon  inquiry  at  Aston  he  will 
be  able  to  make  a  short  cut  to  the  Coventry  Boad. 
Far  faicyde  and  tricycle  purposes  the  road  from 
Birmingham  to  Coventry  is  splendid,  and  is  reputed 
one  of  the  smoothest  and  most  level  in  the  kingdom. 
The  following  are  the  approximate  distances  by  the 
Buxton  route : — 

MiDchestsr  to  Buxton  ....•.••••—••.••.-  24  miles. 

Buzton  to  Aahboume   — ...  20  „ 

Ashbourne  to  Uttozeter 12  „ 

Uitoxeter  to  Lichfield 18  „ 

Ucfafleld  to  Sutton  Goldfleld  9  » 

Sutton  Goldfleld  to  Birmingham    5  „ 

BirmiDgham  to  Coventry.... 19  „ 

BODBADOB, 


The  best  road  to  Coventry  is  by  Altrincham,  8^ ; 
Knutsford,  15} ;  Holmes  Chapel,  23} ;  Church  Lawton, 
31};  Newcastle,  38};  Stone,  47};  Bugeley,  62i; 
Lichfield,  70i ;  Coleshill,  85^ :  Stonebridge,  89i ;  and 
Coventry,  97}  miles.  Though  this  is  not  tbe  usual 
way  to  the  south,  it  will  be  found  easier  than  that 
by  Alderley  and  Congleton,  and  is  very  little  farther. 
At  the  four  croes-roads  at  the  Lawton  Arms,  Church 
Lawton,  go  straight  on,  and  this  will  be  found  a 
much  easier  way  past  Talk-o'th'-Hill  than  the  usual 
one.  From  here  to  Newcastle  the  road  is  geuerally 
very  bad.  From  Newcastle  to  Bugeley  is  a  beautiful 
and  easy  ride  along  the  Trent  valley,  passing  Trent- 
bam.  From  Bugeley  to  Lichfield  be  very  particular  to  go 
by  Armitage,  as  the  other  road  is  hilly.  From  Lichfield 
to  Coleshill is  along,  lonely  ride,  rather  hilly,  with  the 
road  inclined  to  be  loose  in  dry  weather,  and  is 
rather  difficult  to  find.  If  J.  S.  is  by  himself,  or  the 
weather  has  been  dry,  I  should  almost  advise  him  to 
go  from  Lichfield  to  Stonebridge  by  Sutton  Coldfield 
and  Castle  Bromich.  Or  he  could  go  through 
Birmingham,  if  he  desired,  either  of  which  routes 
would  be  very  little  longer  than  the  distance  given. 

W.  BiNNS. 

CYCLI6T8'  BOUTB  TO  BLACKPOOL. 
(Qoery  No.  3,132,  Jalj  21.) 
[3,186w]  The  best  trit^de  route  from  Manchester 
to  Blackpool  is  through  Bolton  (11  miles),  Chorley 
(2^\  Preston  (31}),  Lytham  (43}),  to  Blackpool 
(51}).  It  is  a  bad  road  for  tricycling,  being  paved  to 
Bottan,  loose  and  rough  to  Chorley,  but  a  good  hard 


road  from  Chorley  to  Preston.  Preston  to  Freckle- 
ton  is  part  "cobbles"  and  part  over  a  moss;  then 
there  is  a  good  road  the  rest  of  the  way. 

Jambs  T.  Lightwood,  CT.C. 

Lyfchftm. 

"AW*L  NB'BB   pawn  my  PIDDLB." 
(Query  No.  3.183,  July  21.) 

[3,187.]  The  old  tradition  as  to  the  pawning  of 
the  fiddle  refers  to  one  "  Johnny/'  an  enthusiast  in 
connection  with  that  instrument  and  the  music  which 
can  be  produced  by  it.  The  doggrel  poetiy  represents 
him  as  being  solicited  to  pawn  his  fiddle  and  buy  bis 
wife  a  new  gown ;  and  ran  as  follows : — 

"Johnny,  come  pawn  thy  fiddle,  j 

And  buy  thy  wife  a  gown." 
"  Na,  rU  not  pawn  my  fiddle 
For  never  a  wife  in  Ih*  town ; 
If  I  were  to  pawn  my  fiddle 

I  think  I  should  go  mad, 
To  think  cf  the  many  merry  days 
My  fiddle  and  I  have  had." 

This  is  the  Yorkshire  version  of  the  story.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  other.  Sixty  or  seventy  years  ago  the 
song  was  very  popular,  and  was  often  sung  by  boys 
in  the  streets.  Thomas  Bbittain. 

«  «  « 

"Jack,  goo  peawn  thi  fiddle,  aftd  boy  tbi  woife  a  geawn." 
"Naw,  aw'st  ne'er  peawn  my  fiddle  for  ne'or  a  woife 
""  i'th*  teawn ; 
If  aw  wur  to  peawn  my  fiddle  aw'm  sure  aw  should 

go  mad, 
To  Uiink  what  merry  carrants  th'  ow'd  fiddle  and  me 
has  had.'' 

I  have  heard  my  father  sing  the  above  many  a  time 
and  oft  over  fifty  years  ago.  I  know  the  tune  well 
(as  he  sang  it),  but  have  neither  music  nor  words. 
If  your  querist  would  see  Mr.  Ben  Brierley  at  Abel 
Heywood  and  Son's,  Oldham-street,  I  think  he  would 
assist  him  in  obtaining  it.  H.  T. 

W  bailey  Bange. 

«  «  « 

"  Jock,  go  pawn  thy  fiddle, 

And  buy  thy  wife  a  new  gown." 
"  Nay,  I'll  not  pawn  my  fiddle 
For  e'er  a  wife  in  town. 
If  I  were  to  pawn  my  fiddle, 

I  think  I  should  go  mad ; 
For  many  a  jolly  corant 
My  fiddle  and  I  have  had." 

These  are  all  the  words  of  the  song  I  ever  heard,  and 
I  heard  it  often  enough  when  I  was  a  little  child, 
certainly  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  And  the  word 
"  corant  **  indicates  a  much  greater  age  for  it,  since 
the  corant  was,  I  believe,  danced  in  the  days  of  the 
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Stuarts.  Whether  the  sprightly  air  was  what  was 
known  in  music  as  a  coranto  I  am  not  qualified  to 
say ;  nor  am  I  competent  to  convey  it  in  musical 
notation,  although  I  know  it  well.  It  is  a  sort  of  jig 
tune ;  and  I  have  heard  it  on  the  bagpipes  many  a 
time.  Isabella  Banks. 

THB  STANDISHBS  OF  DUXBUBY. 
(April  28, 1883.) 

[3,188.]  Miss  Maby  Sobbbts  says  that  "  Frank 
Hall  Standish  died  at  Seville  in  1840."  The  following 
is  copied  from  a  memorial  on  the  wall  of  the  chancel 
in  the  Parish  Church  of  Chorley,from  which  it  would 
appear  that  he  died  at  Cadiz : — 

In  memory  of  Frank  Hall  Standish,  of  Duxbury  Hall,  in 
the  county  of  Lancaster,  Esq.,  who  died  at  Cadiz,  on 
the  2l8t  day  of  December,  1840,  and  was  interred  in 
the  chancel  of  this  church  on  the  2l8t  day  of  January, 
1841.  Mr.  Hall  Standish  was  bom  at  Blackwell,  in  the 
parish  of  Darlington,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  on  the 
first  of  October,  1789.  He  was  the  only  child  of 
Anthony  Hall,  of  Fla8S,iD  the  county  of  Durham,  Esq., 
by  Charlotte,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Scipio  Key,  Esq., 
aDd  greatgrandson  of  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  first 
William  Wombwell.  ol  Wombwell,  in  the  county  of 
York,  Esq.,  of  which  marriage  there  is  no  surviviug 
issue;  and  secondly,  Anthony  Hall,  Esq.,  by  whom 
she  had  issue,  Anthony  Hall,  Esq.,  her  eldest 
surviving  son  (the  •grandfather  of  Mr.  Hall, 
Standish),  and  several  other  sons  and  daughters. 
On  the  death  of  Sir  Frank,  the  last  baronet,  in  the 
year  1812,  intestate  and  unmarried,  his  extensive 
estates  in  the  counties  of  Lancaster  and  York,  devolved 
upon  Mr.  Hall  Standish,  as  his  heir-at-law,  who  there- 
upon by  royal  license  assumed  the  name  of  Standish 
in  addition  to  Hall,  and  took  the  arms  of  Standish  of 
Duxbury,  quarterly  with  those  of  Hall.  Mr.  Hall 
Standish  was  never  married,  and,  by  virtue  of  a  devise 
contained  in  his  will,  his  estates  became  vested  in  his 
heir-at-law,  William  Standish  Carr,  of  Cocken  Hall,  in 
the  county  of  Durham,  Esq.  (since  by  Her  Majesty's 
license  called  William  Standish  Standish,  Esq.),  who 
is  the  great  grandson  of  the  above  mentioned  Margaret 
Standish,  through  her  daughter  Ann,  who  married  the 
Rev.  Ralph  Carr,  Rector  of  Alderley,  in  the  county  of 
Chester. 

In  classical  and  modem  literature  the  attainments  of 
Mr.  Standish  were  of  a  superior  order.  As  an  author 
he  was  hi«:hly  accomplished ;  in  the  fine  arts  his  tastes 
and  liberality  were  most  eminent.  His  extensive  and 
valuable  gallery  of  pictures,  together  with  his  unique 
and  costly  library  of  the  rarest  books,  selected  vath 
consummate  judgment,  were  bequeathed  by  him  to 
His  Majesty  Louis  Philip,  the  King  of  the  French.  His 
Majesty  has  duly  appreciated  the  objects  of  this 
bequest,  and  has  deposited  them  in  a  suite  of  cabinets 
in  the  Louvre,  which  he  has  designated  **  The  Musei 
Standish,  1843." 

Could  Miss  RoBEBTS  give  us  the  remainder  of  the 

song  about  <*  Duxbury  Races  and   Yarrow  Bridge 

Fah:  ?  '  Tbbla. 


QUERIES. 

[3,189.]  Cyclist's  Routb  to  Habbooatb. — 
Which  is  the  best  bicycle  road  from  Manchester  to 
Harrogate,  and  is  it  possible  to  avoid  the  towns  of 
Huddersfield  and  Leeds,  or  in  fact  any  other  large 
town  en  route,  without  materially  increasing  the 
distance  by  making  a  circuit?  Are  the  roads  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Harrogate  favourable  for  bicy- 
cling? 

BODBADOB. 

[3,190.]  Thundbb  Bblls.  —  In  Longfellow's 
Hyperion,  book  fourth,  chapter  second,  on  Curfew 
Bells,  after  describing  the  effect  of  a  wind  and  thunder 
storm,  he  says:  "Mingled  with  this  was  the  sound  of 
thunder  bells  from  a  village  not  far  off.  They  were 
all  ringing  dolefully,  to  ward  off  the  thunderbolt." 
What  is  the  origin  of  this  superstitious  custom,  and 
does  it  obtain  in  England  ?  R.  B. 

[3,191.]  The  Bbadshaws  of  Dabcy  Levbb. — 
Who  are  the  present  representatives  of  James  Brad- 
shaw,  who  resided  at  Darcy  Lever  Hall,  near  Bolton, 
in  and  about  the  year  1780,  and  who  was  a  county 
magistrate,  and  whose  arms  and  pedigree  are  duly 
entered  in  Sir  William  Dugdale*s  Visitation  of  Lanca- 
shire, 1664-5,  page  61  ?  Also  mentioned  in  Notes  and 
Queries  of  October,  1856,  pages  249  and  294;  in 
Burke's  (third  edition,  1857)  Encyclopaedia  of 
Heraldry;  and  in  Burke's  Dictionary  of  Landed 
Gentrv  (1852,  vol.  1,  pages  134-5). 

G.  H. 


Anotheb  "  Missing  Link." — An  interesting  dis- 
covery has  been  made  in  Paraguay  of  a  tribe  of  Indians 
with  tails.  An  Argentine  domiciled  in  the  Argentine 
Missions  has  a  yerba  establishment  in  the  Paraguayan 
Missions,  in  a  district  called  Tacura-Tuyu.  While  collect- 
ing the  yerba  in  the  yerba  woods  the  other  day  his  mules 
were  attacked  by  some  Guayacuyos  Indians,  who  fled 
after  killing  several  mules.  The  muleteers  pursued, 
firing  on  the  Indians,  one  of  whom  a  boy  about  eight 
years  old,  was  captured.  This  boy  was  brought  to  Pose- 
das,  where  Don  Francesco  Golcohc,  the  Argentine  referred 
to,  lives,  and  excited  much  curiosity,  owing  to  his  having 
a  tail  six  to  eight  inches  long.  The  boy,  who  has  been 
photographed  by  some  Germans,  is,  it  is  stated,  vezy 
ugly ;  but  his  body  is  not  covered  with  hair.  A  brother 
of  the  boy,  at  present  in  the  possession  of  Colonel  Rude- 
ciudo  Boca,  has  also  a  tail ;  and  all  the  tribe  are  said  to 
be  similarly  adorned. 
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ONE  OF  THE  BALAELA.VA  HEROES. 

PmBVBT,  July  22. 

1  have  written  too  often  to  the  City  News  lately, 
Imi  this  wet  week  end  induoes  me  to  send  you  an 
aoooant  of  one  who  struck  a  good  blow  for  his 
coiinciy.  At  his  work  a  few  days  sinoe,  he  has  now 
been  carried  across  the  lane  to  his  long  home  in  the 
ehorch-yazd.  Sixteen  months  ago  the  City  News 
pablished  an  account  of  the  very  sudden  death  of  a 
Crimean  man  who  had  been  a  valued  servant  of  mine 
for  some  years.  At  his  death  an  old  comrade  who 
was  lodging  with  him  succeeded  to  his  place,  and  of 
this  man  I  will  now  write  a  short  history. 

Michael  Macnamara  was  bom  in  Eillandra, 
Tlpperary,  about  sixty-one  years  ago.  He  enUsted  in 
the  Fifth  Dragoon  Guards  (old  Green  Horse)  July 
27, 1841,  and  served  with  his  regiment  through  the 
Crimean  campaign.  He  received  the  medal  for 
■* distinguished  conduct  in  the  field"  at  Balaklava, 
and  as  Balaklava  is,  to  the  popular  fancy,  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  Crimean  war,  this  scrap  of 
hiBtory  is  taken  from  those  who  saw  and  shared 
what  was  done. 

In  the  momng  of  the  battle,  before  it  was 
yet  light,  a  large  body  of  Russian  cavalry,  who 
were  taking  new  position,  suddenly  came  upon 
our  heavy  cavalry,  who  were  leaving  camp.  The 
surprise  was  mutual  General  Scarlett  instantly 
oniered  the  charge,  and  our  men  were  engulfed  in 
ten  times  their  number  of  Russians.  With  fierce 
cries  they  hacked  their  way  through  the  opposing 
mass,  the  Russians  being  staggered  by  the  intensity 
of  the  attack.  Kinglake  gives  a  vivid  account  of 
the  hand-to-hand  fight  that  ensued.  He  describes 
cor  men,  the  Scots  Greys,  Inniskillings  (Irish),  and 
Dngoons,  who  now  charged  as  having  in  their  veins 
the  blood  of  a  warrior  race  who  looked  upon  war  as 
a  pastime  and  who  loved  flfi^ting  for  fighting's  sake. 
The  Bossiani  he  describes  as  docile  serfs,  drawn  in  the 
eoQscription,  well  drilled  and  brave.  But  their  drill 
was  not  adapted  for  a  scrimmage,  and  their  men  and 
iiorsefl  were  smaller  than  ours.  Only  their  loose  top- 
coats protected  them  from  sword  cuts,  and  in  many 
tt^mkMnixtm.  they  Were  dragged  from  the  saddle  by  our 
BMD,  aoiiie  of  whom  were  in  their  shirt  sleeves  and 
olbflfs  bareheaded. 

In  this  nel^  where  each  man  had  literally  to  live 


by  the  sword,  was  an  energetic  Russian  officer  in 
silver  and  blue  uniform,  mounted  on  a  good  horse, 
with  a  revolver.  He  had  already  shot  two  of  our 
men  (Taylor  of  Liverpool  being  one),  when  Macnamara, 
who  was  a  big-boned,  six-foot-one  man,  charged 
straight  at  him.  The  Russian  reeled,  shot  at  him, 
missed,  and  then — with  one  fell  swoop  Mac's  ''sword 
shore  through  plume  and  helmet  and  hair  and  skull 
till  the  side  of  the  Russian's  head  hung  down  by  the 
skin  of  the  neck."  The  whirl  of  battle  thickened 
round  them,  the  marks  of  which  Mac  carried  to  his 
grave,  but  the  Russians  fled,  and  at  evening  this  officer 
was  buried  in  our  camp,  his  horse  remaining  with  the 
British.  A  few  months  afterwards  his  splendid 
uniform  was  bartered  for  a  leg  of  mutton,  a  ham,  and 
three  bottles  of  whisky.    Sic  transit! 

When  the  troops  returned  to  England  Macnamara 
was  presented  to  the  Queen,  and  his  portrait  is  one 
in  the  picture  of  the  Balaklava  heroes  that  is  now  at 
Windsor  Castle.  He  was  offered  an  officer's  com- 
mission, but,  being  illiterate,  could  not  accept  \U 
He  received  the  silver  medal  and  £b  for  distinguished 
conduct  in  the  field,  the  French,  the  Crimean,  with 
clasps  for  Balaklava,  Inkerman,  and  Sebastopol,  and 
the  Turkish,  also  ^5  and  silver  medal  for  long  service 
and  good  conduct.  Unfortunately  none  of  these 
medals  can  be  found*  His  pension  of  eighteen 
pence  a  day  was  more  substantial,  for  he  had 
to  live  on  it  for  many  years,  never  having  any 
other  employment  imtil  he  partly  stepped  into 
his  comrade's  place  to  look  after  my  horses  and 
poultry.  Mac  never  would  go  to  Ireland  even  when 
he  was  hard  up,  for  he  said  his  relatives  hated  him  for 
joining  the  English  army.  For  sixteen  months  he 
had  regular  employment,  and  lately  said  he  was  more 
comfortable  than  ever  he  had  been  before. 

Those  who  have  figured  in  their  country's  battles 
deserve  some  recognition.  Lance-Sergeant  Michael 
Macnamara,  after  twenty-seven  years'  service,  was 
deserted  by  his  relatives,  had  apparently  outlived 
most  of  his  comrades,  and  was  never  married.  At 
last  he  found  a  home,  when  he  suddenly  died.  He 
was  carried  to  the  grave  by  four  men,  each  of  whom 
was  over  six  feet  in  height.  Three  of  them  and  him- 
self had  sixteen  months  before  carried  their  comrade 
Wilson  to  his  last  resting-place. 

Flbtchsb  Mobs. 
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NOTES. 

THE  MEM0BIAL8  OF  THB  DBAD. 

[3,192.1  Under  the  superintendence  of  the  National 
Association  for  Preserving  the  Memorials  of  the 
Dead,  the  work  of  copying  the  monumental  inscrip- 
tions in  the  cathedral,  churches,  churchyards,  and 
closed  burial-groimds  in  the  city  of  Norwich  is  rapidly 
progressing,  and  will  be  extended  to  the  county.  The 
transcriptions  are  partially  complete  at  the  Cathedral 
and  the  churches  of  St.  Martin  at  Palace,  St.  Peter 
at  Mancroft,  St.  Giles,  and  St.  Stephen's,  and  is  wholly 
completed  at  St.  John's,  Timberhill,  and  St  Helen's 
churches  and  churchyards,  the  Old  Meeting  House, 
and  Quakers'  burial-grounds.  The  whole  of  the 
inscriptions  are  being  copied  so  far  as  they  are  legible, 
and  will  be  supplemented  by  drawings  of  all  coats  of 
arms.  The  importance  of  this  undertaking  to  his- 
torians and  genealogists  cannot  be  ovei^^stimated, 
and  their  value  as  supplementary  to  Parish  Registers 
needs  no  demonstration. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Helen  the  name  of  Attelsey 
occurs  as  follows,  and  this  may  be  taken  as  an  example 
of  the  work  done : — 

/  Edward  Attelsey,  Sen'-  dyed  Oct.  27, 1693, 
oioK  1        )     ^S^d  67. 
°^°  ^ )  Edward  Attelsey,  Junr.  died  Dec.  21, 1741, 

V     aged  45. 
Slab  2 Edward  Attelsey,  died  Aug.  U,  1694. 

oi.K  Q         i  Prudeoce,  wife  of  Edward  Attelsey,  died 

™*"*  ^ I     Augt.  22, 1694,  Aged  71. 

(This  stone  is  bioken  into  three  pieces.) 

'''Wto.   Attelsey,   son   of  Edw<3<  and   Prue- 

Attelsey,  died  Sep.  1st,  1706,  aged  47  years. 

PagrafE  Attelsey,  his  wife,  died  Sep.  30, 1748. 

A  Mary  Attelsey,  daughter  of  Willm>  and  Pag- 

I     raff  Attelsey,  died  Sep.  12tb,  1749,  aged 

(^    60  years. 

/  Peter  Attelsey,  Esq.,  Alderman,  Sheriff,  and 
Mural     J     Mayor,  died  Feb.  4, 1729,  aged  66. 
Tablet  5...i  Anne  his  wife  died  Sep.  26, 1728,  aged  75. 
(^Edward  and  John  their  Sons. 

oi.K  A        §  Edward  Attelsey,  son  of  Peter  Attelsey  and 
™°  ^ I     Ann  his  wife,  died  June,  169a 

!W'  Peter  Attelsey,  merchant,  died  Jan.  23, 
1750,  in  his  63rd  year. 
M».  Jane  Attelsey,  his  widow,  died  Biarch 
16, 1753,  in  her  60th  ^ear. 
Mr.  Peter  Attelsey,  their  son,  died  Qth  Aug., 
1746,  in  his  18th  year. 
Slab  8«M...    Edward,  son  of  Peter  Attelsey,  junr.,  died 
1719, 


Slab  4. 


Mural 
Tablet  10.* 


'Nicholas  Attelsey,  son  of  Edwd-  and  Pra«> 

Attelsey,   was    buried  24th   Feb.,   1718, 

aged  54  year& 
Sarah,  his  wife,  was  buried  14th  Oct,  1725, 

aged  64  years. 
Slab  9 •{  Martha,  daughter  of  the  above  and  wife  of 

Wm.  Attelsey,  died  Nov.  30, 1735,  aged  39 

years. 
Sarah  Attelsev,  daughter  of  Wm.  and  Biartha 

Attelsey,  died  Dec  23^  1748,  aged  22 

years.  ' 

'Anne,  youngest  daughter  of  Peter  Attelsey, 

Esq.,  and  Anne  his  wife,  the  late  wife  of 

John  Barker,  died  Dec  4,  1733,  aged  40 

years. 
Sarah,  eldest  daughter  of  Peter  Attelaey, 

Esq.,  and  Anne  his  wife,  y«  widow  of 

Philip  Dyball,  died  Sep.  9,  1735,  aged  45 

years. 
Philip    Dyball,    late    husband   of    Sarah 

Dyball,  departed  this  life  Dec  28,  1718, 

aged  28  years. 
Anne,  daughter  of  Philip  and  Sarah  Dyball, 

died  Feb.  25th,  1731,  aged  14. 
Philip,  their  son,  died  Nov.  18th,  1716,  in  the 

first  year  of  his  age. 

Who  were  these  Attelseys  ?  Is  the  name  uncom- 
mon? Is  the  Christian  name  '^Pagraff"  unusual, 
and  are  not  the  words  "  was  buried"  in  the  cases  of 
Nicholas  Attelsey  and  Sarah,  his  wife,  peculiar? 

It  is  intended  to  carry  on  this  work  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  as  funds  permits  But  immediate 
attention  will,  if  possible,  be  given  to  any  cases 
where  demolition  is  threatened,  and  information  of 
such  designs  will  be  gladly  welcomed,  so  that  every 
endeavour  may  be  used  to  preserve  historical 
memorials.  William  Vincent, 

Belle  Tue  Bise,  Norwloh.  Secretary. 


COMMENTS  AND   ANSWERS. 

THE  STANDISHBS  OF  DUXBUBY  AND  CAPTAIN 

MILES  BTANDISH. 

(No.  8,188.) 

[3,193.]  In  answer  to  Teela,  I  may  say  that  the 
few  lines  of  "  Duzbury  Races  "  are  all  I  could  recover 
of  the  old  song.  It  had  been  popular  only  amongst 
the  most  illiterate,  and  at  a  time  when  there  was  no 
newspaper  to  chronide  the  boisterous  proceedings  at 
the  hall.  Forty  years  ago  the  circumstance  of  the 
riot  itself  had  almost  entirely  faded  away  from  pablic 
remembrance. 

As  to  Frank  Hall  Standish,  it  was  inaccurate  on 
my  part  to  say  he  died  at  Seville.  He  was  on  bis 
way  from  Seville  to  England,  which  he  hoped  to 
reach,  when  overtaken  by  death  at  Cadic    It  was 
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his  eaineet  wish  to  die  at  Dnxbury,  but  this  was  not 
penoitted;  departure  from  a  favourite  abode  hav- 
ing been  too  long  delayed.  The  house  in  Seville 
was  spoken  of  as  approaching  a  palace  in  mag- 
nifloenoe,  and  was  maintained  for  many  years  at 
large  expense,  the  entertainments  being  of  the  highest 
order.  After  his  disapp<nntment  to  procure  the 
lestxiration  of  the  baronetcy,  Mr.  Standish  made  no 
effort  to  continue  intimacy  with  the  county  families 
of  Lancashire,  and  from  thence  until  his  death  only 
occasionally  visited  Duzbury,  which  place  he  made 
the  repository  of  works  of  art  purchased  abroad. 
When  the  time  came  to  transmit  these  to  France,  the 
men  and  vans  of  Pickford  were  occupied  two  weeks 
in  the  removal.  As  to  the  high  value  of  the  collec- 
tion, a  visit  to  the  Louvre  will  satisfy  an  inquirer ; 
and  Louis  Philippe,  as  a  testimonial  of  obliged  accept- 
ance of  the  munificent  gift,  presented  Mrs.  Carr 
Standiab,  on  passing  through  Paris  from  Nice,  with 
a  full  service  of  Sevres. 

When  visiting  the  Hall— principally  for  business 
or  inspection — the  master^s  presence  was  scarcely 
known  beyond  its  precincts.  He  was  seldom  seen 
outside  the  grounds;  and, except  a  favourite  cook 
and  valet,  who  accompanied  him,  the  ordinary 
moderate  retinue  of  the  Hall  was  not  increased. 
To  this  man,  lonely  in  spite  of  his  wealth,  it  may 
be  that  the  remembrance  of  his  most  intimate  friend 
in  England,  ''Parson"  Jackson,  of  Rivington,  was 
an  inducement  in  the  endeavour  to  reach  Chorley. 
Hia  last  hours,  during  his  last  earthly  journey,  were 
uDcheered  by  any  affectionate  presence;  and  his 
funeral  procession,  to  deposit  the  remains  in  the 
Blandish  vault,  was  attended  chiefly  by  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  see  it  performed,  William  Carr,  the 
heir^t-law,  not  being  found  until  some  time  had 
elapsed. 

If  a  few  more  particulars  than  I  formerly  gave, 
relating  to  Miles  Standish,  of  Massachussets,  might  be 
acceptable  to  readers  of  the  Manchester  Oity  Newe, 
perhaps  space  may  be  found  for  insertion  of  the 
following. 

Captain  Standish,  in  the  year  1630,  settled  in  the 

place  he  had  named  as  Duxbury,  on  a  tract  of  land 

granted  to  him  by  the  colony,  and  which  was  aftei> 
wards  known  as  the  Standish  farm.    This  homestead 

estate,  containing  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres, 

was  left  by  will  to  his  son  Alexander,  who  lived  on 

it  till  his  death  in  1702.    Alexander  devised  this 

paternal  property  to  his  son  Miles,  who  resided  on  it 


till  his  death  hi  1739.  The  latter  had  a  numerous 
family.  He  also  had  a  son  Miles,  who  inherited 
the  old  homestead,  with  its  adjoining  land,  but  who 
removed  to  Bridgewater,  and  died  in  1784.  The 
mother  of  the  last-named,  and  one  sister  remamed  at 
the  ancient  home,  and  were  the  last  of  the  family 
who  resided  there.  The  estate  was  sold  by  Miles, 
July  3rd.  1763,  to  Samuel  and  Sylvanus  Drew,  who 
disposed  of  the  property  to  Wait  Wadsworth,  and 
from  his  hands  it  passed  to  George  Faunce,  and  de- 
scended to  his  children ;  then  a  part  was  purchased 
of  his  grandson,  George  Faunce,  and  a  part  of  Luther 
Pierce,  by  the  present  proprietor.  The  descendants 
of  Captain  Standish  are  very  numerous,  and  are 
scattered  through  the  whole  county.  Some  remain 
in  New  England.  Moses  Standish,  Lemuel  Miles 
Standish,  and  one  or  two  brothers  reside  in  Boston, 
and  William  and  Benjamin  Standish,  and  perhaps 
some  others,  still  reside  in  Duxbury  and  Plymouth 

county. 

To  the  house  which  he  had  built,  Captam  Standish 
removed  upon  his  second  marriage  taking  place,  and 
here  he  drew  around  him  a  devoted  class  of  friends, 
among  whom  were  Elder  Brewster,  George  Partridge, 
John  Alden,  Peter  Brown,  George  Soule,  and  other 
noted  settlers  of  Duxbury.  Miles  Standish  in  his  old 
age  enjoyed  good  health  until  his  last  illness ;  and 
his  vi}?our,  both  of  mind  and  body,  seemed  as  strong 
and  fresh  as  in  his  early  days.  The  disease  of  which 
he  died  was  the  strangury;  his  wife,  Barbara, surviv- 
ing him.  A  friend  (Hubbard),  writing  of  the  Captain 
shortly  after  his  decease,  says  that  •*  Despite  his  hasty 
temper— for  a  little  chimney  is  soon  fired  and  blown 
into  a  flame— yet  the  people  were  all  willing  to  be 
ordered  by  him  in  their  concerns.  He  was  likewise 
improved  [employed]  to  good  acceptance  and  success 
in  affairs  of  the  greatest  moment  in  the  colony,  to 
whose  interest  he  continued  firm  and  steadfast  to  the 
last;  and  always  managed  his  trust  with  great 
integrity  and  faithfulness." 

When  Miles  Standish  visited  England  in  1625,  at  a 
troubled  and  mopportune  period  for  urging  an 
interest  in  foreign  ventures,  he  was  empowered — 
consequent  on  the  loss  of  the  sister  ship  and  its  valu- 
able cargo  by  the  pirates— to  borrow  money  in  Lon- 
don sufficient  to  purchase  those  goods  for  the  colony 
of  which  it  stood  in  the  most  urgent  need.  All  that 
Captain  Standish  was  enabled  to  do,  was,  by  private 
conference,  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  composition  with 
the  "  Company  of  Adventurers,"  and  by  the  help  of  a 
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few  friends,  '*with  great  trouble  and  danger,**  to  procure 
a  small  quantity  of  goods  for  the  colony,  amounting 
to  ^150,  which  he  took  up  at  the  exorbitant  interest 
of  fifty  per  cent  With  this  scanty  but  welcome 
supply  he  made  his  second  entry  from  Europe  into 
the  Bay  of  Plymouth  in  the  spring  of  1626. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  American  branch 
of  the  Duxbuiy  Standishes  have  believed  themselves 
legally  entitled  to  the  succession  of  the  English 
Duxbury  estates ;  and,  following  inquiry  consequent 
on  the  decease  of  Frank  Hall  Standish,  a  combination 
was  formed  to  supply  funds  for  an  agent  in  Lanca- 
shire to  prosecute  a  search  for  evidence  in  their 
behalf.  This  was  in  1848 ;  and  the  attempt  was 
unsuccessfully  renewed  in  1868,  when  a  Mr.  Bromley 
was  some  time  in  Chorley,  empowered  by  the 
Standishes  of  Massachusetts,  to  do  all  in  his  power 
to  render  the  family  transmission  of  the  property  in 
question,  by  hereditary  descent,  intelligible  to  those 
interested  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Mr.  Bromley  during  his  researches  applied  for  per- 
mission to  inspect  the  parish  register  in  the  Old 
Church  of  Chorley— dating  only  from  1549— which 
permission  the  rector,  James  Streynsham  Master, 
believing  his  object  to  be  merely  antiquarian  curiosity, 
readily  accorded,  but  when  the  investigator  called 
upon  him,  in  his  official  capacity,  to  testify  to  an 
alleged  defacement  of  a  certain  page  in  the  book,  Mr. 
Master— according  to  Mr.  Bromley's  account— com- 
l^elled  him  to  pay  a  fine  of  ^16  for  having  in  reality 
had  a  legal  purpose  in  the  transaction,  instead  of  the 
more  obvious  antiquarian  one. 

In  memory  of  Miles  Standish  and  his  band  of 
"  Pilgrims,"  may  we  not  recall  a  few  of  Mrs.  Hemans' 
lines  relating  to  them,  knowing  that  the  same  spirit 
of  perseverance  and  endurance,  in  a  course  believed 
to  be  right,  animates  thousands  of  our  countrymen 
and  countrywomen  leaving  their  native  shore  at  this 
day,  as  it  did  in  the  olden  one. 

Not  as  the  conqueror  comes, 

They,  the  true-hearted,  came ; 
Not  with  the  roll  of  the  stirrixig  drums, 

And  the  trumpet  that  sings  of  fame. 
There  were  men  ^eith  hoaty  hair 

Amidst  that  pilgrim  band, — 
Why  have  they  come  to  wither  there, 

Away  from  their  childhood's  land  ? 
There  was  woman's  fearless  eye, 

Lit  by  her  deep  love's  truth ; 
There  was  manhood's  brow  serenely  high, 
And  the  fiery  heart  of  youth. 

BrifltoL  MabT  RobbBTS. 


"aw'l  nb'bb  pawn  my  feddlb." 

(Nob.  8,183  and  8,187.) 

[3,ld4.]    Permit  me  to  call  attention  to  what  seem 

to  me  the  very  awKward  versions  of  this  old  song  as 

given  in  your  last  issue.    I  remember  well  hearing  it 

fifty  years  ago  as  follows,  which  I  think  much  more 

natural,  smooth,  and  correct  than  the  two  versions 

supplied: — 

**  Johnny,  go  pawn  thi  fiddle, 

Ana  buy  the  wife  a  gown." 
"Awd  ne'er  go  pawn  mi  fiddle  ^ 

For  never  a  wife  i'th  town ; 
For  if  aw  should  pawn  mi  fiddle. 
Aw  think  aw  should  go  mad. 
To  think  what  jovial  days 
My  fiddle  and  me  have  had." 

Blrkdale.  Wh.  WaBBXTBTON. 

«  «  « 

In  the  interesting  littlenote  by  Mr8.LiNNJiirs  Banks, 
referring  to  the  date  and  origin  of  the  old  air  "  I'll 
ne'er  pawn  my  fiddle,"  the  suggestion  is  offered  that 
the  use  of  the  word  "  corant "  indicates  a  much  greater 
age  for  the  song  than  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  Mr&  Banks  remarks  incidentally  that  the 
**  corant "  was  danced  in  the  days  of  the  Stuarta — 
which  is  likely  enough,  for  it  was  certainly  danced  in 
the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  word  occurs  with 
sufficient  frequency  in  Shakspere  to  prove  this.  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  courtly  dance,  more  akin  to  the 
waltz  than  the  jig.  Ben  Jonson,in  one  of  his  masques, 
connects  it  with  a  "  galliard,"  another  old  dance,  the 
name  of  which,  by-the-bye,  has  again  come  to  the 
front,  through  a  celebrated  racehorse  carrying  it  to 
victory.  The  line  "  lavoltas  high  and  swift  corantos," 
which  occurs  in  one  of  the  French  scenes  in  Hemy  F., 
seems  to  leave  little  doubt  that  the  term  is  borrowed 
from  one  of  the  Latin  languages,  probably  Spanish ; 
and,  like  **  courier,"  **  current,"  and  all  the  kindred 
words,  implies  rapidity  of  motion.  It  is  both  a  song 
and  a  dance.  Fbanx  H. 

CICLYBTS'  BOITTBS  TO  HABSOGATB. 
(Query  No.  3,189,  July  28.) 

[3,195.]  I  have  been  many  different  ways  to 
Uarrogate,  and  find  the  easiest  is  by  Bochdale,  II ; 
Littleborough,  14^;  Todmorden,  20;  Halifax,  S2i; 
Bradford,  40} ;  Otiey,  60^ ;  Poole,  5Si ;  to  Harrogate, 
62^  miles.  At  Littleborough  you  can  go  over  Black- 
stone  Edge,  which  is  4|  miles  shorter ;  but  at  the 
start  there  is  a  steep  continuous  rise  of  2}  miles,  then 
four  miles  of  a  descent,  some  parts  very  steep,  the 
last  piece  into  Bipponden  being  veiy  dangerous; 
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CrossL 


an  unrideable  me  (large  sets)  near  King's 


The  most  picturesque  route  is  by  Bury,  8 ;  Has- 
lingden,  16 ;  Wballey,  25 ;  Clitberoe,  28} ;  Skipton, 
47^  miles.  From  here  there  are  two  roads  to 
Addlngham,  B2i ;  one  goes  over  a  big  hill,  which 
was  very  loose;  I  am  told  the  other  one  is  much 
better.  Then  Ilkley,  56^;  Otley,  62^;  Hairogate, 
74im]]ea 

The  direct  route  through  Oldham,  Huddersfield, 
and  Leeds  is  56  miles,  and  is  hilly,  nearly  all  the  way ; 
rather  rough  about  Delph  and  Marsden,  very  rough 
from  Nun's  Brook  to  Beeston,  fair  from  Leeds  to 
Harrogate.  The  road  from  Manchester  to  Oldham, 
and  the  towns  of  Leeds  and  Huddervfield  are  paved 
with  small  sets,  but  the  rest  of  the  route  is  mao- 
adamiaed.  W.  H.  Smith  and  Son's  map  of  Leeds 
and  environs  shows  the  whole  of  these  routes.  Many 
of  the  xoads  near  Harrogate  are  good  but  hilly. 

H.  B.  Goodwin,  C.T.G. 


QUEBIES. 

[3,196.]  Cyclibts'  Toub  in  Nobth  Wales.— 
Which  is  a  nice  three  days'  bicycle  tour,  circular  or 
otherwise,  in  North  Wales,  starting  from  Manchester  ? 
What  points  of  interest  are  to  be  seen  on  the  road  ? 

CtJBCTS. 

[8,197.]  A  WoBKHonsB  Token.— A  curious  coin 
has  recently  come  into  my  possession,  unlike  auy 
which  I  have  before  seen.  On  what  appears  to  be 
the  obverse  side  are  the  words  "One  pound  note 
payable  at  the  workhouse  for  240  tokens,"  and  a 
crest ;  on  the  reverse  side  are  the  words  '*  Birmingham, 
1812,  one  penny" — surrounding  the  impression  of  a 
building  (presumably  the  workhouse).  The  coin  is 
of  coarse  copper,  and  a  little  larger  than  the  present 
penny.  I  should  be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers  can 
afford  any  information  concerning  it  G. 


MB.  JAMES  GRObSLET,  PJSLA. 
Mr.  James  Grooley,  FJ3.A.,  president  for  thirty-five 
yeacB  of  the  Cbetbam  Society,  died  at  noon  on  Wednesdav 
bity  at  Us  lesidenoe.  Stocks  House,  Gheetham,  at  the 
•ga  of  eighty-three.  In  May  last^  whilst  on  a  visit  to 
Loodon,  he  slipped  on  the  platform  of  the  Euston 
Statkm,  and  injured  his  arm.  Tlie  accident  necessitated 
conliiisment  to  his  house,  and  about  a  fortnight  ago 
symptoms  of  a  serious  illness  appeared.  He  has  been 
gndually  sinking  since,  and  passed  away  quietly  on 
Wednesd^last 


The  death  of  Mr.  Grossley  removes  from  our  midst 
a  singularly  interesting  and  unique  personage.  He  has 
been  resident  in  Manchester  siirt^y-seven  yeais^  during 
the  earlier  portion  of  which  he  took  an  active  part  in 
local  public  affairs,  especially  in  opposition  to  the 
incorporation  of  the  town,  and  in  support  of  the 
Gonsarvative  party.  But  long  before  his  retirement  from 
professional  life  as  a  solicitor,  which  took  place  in  1860, 
he  had  relinquished  the  stormy  field  of  party  and 
municipal  politics  for  the  calmer  and  more  congenial 
arena  of  literature ;  and  it  is  in  this  sphere  that  he  found 
his  lasting  happiness  and  achieved  the  work  by  which 
he  will  chiefly  be  remembered.  He  was  a  contributor  when 
little  more  than  a  youth  to  the  Gentleman's  Magaxine  and 
BlackwoocPs  Magazine^  and  later  he  was  one  of  the  chief 
supports  of  the  Betrospeetive  Review,  In  1843,  the  Ghetham 
Society  was  founded,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Mr.  Grossley's 
house  in  Booth-street,  Piccadilly,  Dr.  Ed«7ard  Holme 
being  elected  the  first  president.  On  Dr.  Holme's  death 
in  1868,  Mr.  Grossley  was  appointed  to  the  office,  and  he 
has  held  it  since.  Besides  the  works  which  he  edited  for 
the  Society,  he  exercised  a  general  directing  contrel  over 
its  publications,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  volume  out  of 
the  one  hundred  and  ten  already  issued  that  is  not 
enriched  with  notes  from  his  pen,  or  to  which  he  did  not 
contribute  valuable  aid  in  the  way  of  counsel.  He  was 
president  also  of  the  Spenser  Society  and  the  Becord 
Society,  and  an  active  member  of  the  Boxburghe  Club, 
the  Pbilobiblion  Society,  and  the  English  Dialect  Society. 
Besides  being  a  great  collector  himself,  he  was  alwuys 
ready  to  give  his  services  to  any  object  of  a  biblio- 
graphical kind.  He  thus  rendered  valuable  aid  to  the 
committee  established  for  the  formation  of  the  Man- 
chester free  libraries,  and  dnce  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Jones  he  has  acted  as  honorary  librarian  at  the 
Ghetham  Library.  Eminent  as  Mr.  Grossley  was  as 
scholar,  antiquary,  bibliographer,  and  bibliophile, 
he  will  best  be  remembered  by  those  who  knew 
him  as  a  conversationalist  and  genial  companion. 
His  talk  was  not  deep  or  brilliant,  nor  was  it 
remarkable  for  its  witty  and  pregnant  sayings ;  but  it 
flowed  on  in  an  easy  and  delightful  ripple,  and  was  in- 
variably an  entertaining  combination  of  information^ 
gossip,  anecdote,  reminiscence,  and  apt  quotation.  It 
was  these  qualities  which  made  him  so  acceptable  an  after- 
dinner  speaker,  for  his  after-dinner  addresses  were  just  as 
easy  and  conversational  as  his  ordinary  every-day 
talk.  The  massive  proportions  of  his  figure,  his  Dr.  John- 
son-like aspect,  and  his  somewhat  old-fashioned  attire 
made  him  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  streets  of  the  city, 
his  disappearance  from  whic^  and  from  the  old  bookstalls 
and  shops  will  leave  upon  not  a  few  minds  the  sense  of 
a  persomil  loss. 
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NOTES. 

BEMABEABB  WBI£H  FLACB-NAMB. 

[8,198.]  At  this  holiday  season  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  your  readers  to  put  before  them  the  name  of  a 
place  containing  siztyngeven  letters,  which  I  came 
upon  casually  last  Saturday  morning.  The  name 
is  Llanf airpwllgwyngyllgertrobwUgerchwymbwllgo- 
gerbwlldysiliogogogoch.  Locally  it  is  called  Llanf  air 
F.G.  to  save  time  and  trouble,  but  the  girl  who 
waited  upon  us  at  the  hotel  there  repeated  the  name 
to  us  twice  6yer  with  the  greatest  ease.  The  town, 
or  village,  bearing  this  modest  name  is  situated  in 
Anglesey,  upon  the  Holyhead  Boad,  five  miles  from 
Bangor.  Do  any  of  your  many  readers  know  of  a  | 
place  in  any  country  with  a  longer  and  more  difficult 
name  to  pronounce  ?  Ybbdub. 

Bangor. 

A  QLIMF8B  OF  GBOBGE    BLIOT  AND  GBOBGB 

HBNBY  LBWBS. 

[9,199.]  In  the  summer  of  1868 1  was  staying  at  Har- 
rogate, and  while  walking  one  day  in  the  Cheltenham 
Gardens,  my  wife  said,  *'  I  believe  1  have  just  met 
Marian  Evans."  "  Why,"  I  answered,  **  did  you  not 
ask  her,  and  be  sure  about  it  ?  There  can  be  no  harm 
in  speaking  to  her.**  My  wife  left  me,  but  returned 
after  a  while,  saying,  *'  It  is  she,  you  must  come  to 
be  introduced  to  her."  I  went  willingly,  and  was 
duly  presented  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewes.  I  sat  between 
them  for  more  than  an  hour,  although  it  seemed  a 
very  short  time  to  me.  I  was  too  busy  listening  to 
talk  much,  as  I  was  anxious  to  hear  her  speak  of  her 
writings,  although  at  the  time  I  had  read  very  few 
of  them.  She  did  not  hesitate  to  do  so,  and  when 
I  asked  which  of  her  works  she  thought  the  best  she 
replied,  The  Spanish  Gypsy,  In  stature  she  appeared 
about  the  middle  height.  Her  face  was  long,  her 
features  pronounced,  and  her  complexion  pale  and 
rather  sallow.  Her  hair  was  dark  and  abundant. 
When  in  repose  her  countenance  had  rather  a  melan- 
choly expression,  but  when  she  spoke  with  a  smile 
her  expression  was  charming. 

Of  course  I  afterwards  asked  my  wife  how  she 
brought  about  the  recognition.  When  they  met  she 
begged  to  be  excused  in  asking  if  her  name  was  once 
Marian  Evans.  Mrs.  Lewes,  bowing  coldly,  said, 
•*  Yes."    "  I  see  that  you  do  not  know  me."    "  I  do 

not."    *<  Do  you  not  remember  Jane  M at  Miss 

Franklin's  school,  at  Coventiy  ?  "    In  a  moment  her 


countenance  changed,  all  reserve  was  gone.  She 
apologized,  and  explained  that  so  many  strangers 
introduced  themselves  to  her  wherever  she  went, 
that  it  was  often  positively  painful  to  her.  She  was 
then  out  of  health  and  wanted  rest  and  quiet  Much 
conversation  took  place  between  them  before  I 
was  summoned  to  the  presence  of  the  celebrated 
authoress. 

I  cannot  give  much  account  of  my  wife's  reoolleo- 
tions  of  their  intercourse  at  school  beyond  the  fact 
that  Marian  Evans  many  a  time  assisted  her  when  her 
exercises,  &c.,  were  extra  difficult,  that  she  was  a 
long  way  ahead  of  every  girl  in  the  school,  and  that 
her  governesses  almost  stood  in  awe  of  her  marvellous 
talents.  She  learned  vrithout  an  effort,  her  themes 
were  faultless,  and  she  played  brilliantly  on  the 
piano.  She  was  occasionally  depressed  in  spirits  and 
was  sometimes  hysterical. 

My  conversation  with  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes  was  chiefly 
of  a  physiological  character,  as  I  was  suffering  from 
paralysis,  and  he  had  not  long  ago  lost  a  son,  who 
died  from  a  similar  complaint.  Mr.  Lewes  was  cer- 
tainly eccentric  in  appearance.  His  complexion  was 
far  from  fair ;  his  hair  was  dark,  and  hung  over  the 
collar  of  his  coat.  He  wore  a  soft^  wide-brimmed 
hat,  and  a  loose  coat  trimmed  with  fur,  although  the 
weather  was  decidedly  warm.  A  gushing  lady 
meeting  him  at  a  mating  at  St  James's  Hall  in 
London  exclaimed,  ''Oh,  you  dear  picturesque 
man."    This  truly  described  his  outer  man. 

We  met  them  once  or  twice  after  the  first  inter- 
view. The  last  time  was  on  **  The  Stray,"  when  my 
wife  gave  her  a  small  book.  The  Gates  Ajar,  which 
she  had  not  read.  Of  the  four  who  then  parted  I 
am,  alas !  the  only  one  left  on  this  side  the  grave. 

G.  D.  L. 


COMMENTS   AND   ANSWERS. 

AFFLBBY'S  F0EM8. 
(Queiy  Ko.  3,173,  July  7.) 

[3,200.]  The  volume  inquired  about  is,  I  presume, 
Le  Circe,  and  Other  Foems,  by  John  Appleby,  pub- 
lished in  1873  by  Provost  and  Co.,  London.  The 
title-page  informs  us  that  Mr.  Appleby  is  the  "  com- 
piler of  Stage  and  Literary  Celebrities,  and  author  of 
Serial  Papers,"  There  id  nothing  in  the  book  to  show 
that  he  is  or  was  in  any  way  connected  with  this 
district;  **  Poems"  the  contents  are  not ;  the  writer 
is  obviously  ignorant  not  merely  of  the  most 
elementary  requirements  and  conditions  of  poetry, 
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but  of  f(nmaar.    He  sets  at.  defiance,  sense  and 

syntax,  metre  ^d  hannony,  rhyme  and  rhythm.  The 

thongfats  are  jejane,  commonplace,  often  silly.    Here 

sie  the  first  four  lines  of  a  page  on  Shakspere : — 

O'er  three  hundred  years  have  been  and  gone, 
ffinoe  thou !  immortal  bard  of  Stratford-Avon ; 
Thou  chief,  mighty  genius,  now  laying  in  dust. 
But  thy  likeness — ^is  now  before  me  in  bust. 

There  are  one  hundred  pages  of  such  like  stuff. 
No  further  seek  its  merits  to  disclose, 
Nor  draw  its  frailty  from  its  **  duU  "  abode. 

Ion. 

WOBEHOUSB    TOKBNa 
(Qaery  Ko.   8,197,    August    4) 

[3,201.1  The  workhouse  tokens  inquured  about  by 
6.  were  very  common  at  the  date  of  the  Birmingham 
penny  whidi  he  speaks  of,  1812.  I  have  now  before 
me  a  Sheffield  workhouse  penny  token  of  the  year 
181Sw  The  Government  copper  coins  failed  to  supply 
the  necessities  of  business.  The  long  war  or  some 
other  cause  had  driven  them  out  of  circulation  to  a 
large  extent.  To  meet  the  urgent  want  overseers  of 
the  poor,  and  shopkeepers  as  well,  undertook  to  meet 
the  difSculty  by  the  issue  of  penny  tokens  pay- 
able on  demand  at  the  place  of  issue.  I 
know  a  grocer  who  circulated  a  large  quantity. 
This  was  a  public  convenience  and  a  good  means 
of  advertising  the  business.  It  is  certain  that  these 
issues  of  token  coins  were  permitted  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  tiie  day,  probably  under  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  of  that  I  am  not  certain.  The  Sheffield 
token  represents  a  good  impression  of  the  old 
Sheffield  workhouse,  which  no  longer  exists,  with 
the  words,  **  Overseers  of  the  Poor,"  and  the  date 
1813.  On  the  other  side  is  a  female  figure  represent- 
ing peace  holding  an  olive  branch.  The  inscription, 
"  Sheffield  penny  token,"  surrounds  the  figure.  I 
have  a  Manchester  halfpenny  token,  issued  by  and 
payable  at  **  Fielding's,  Grocer  and  Tea  Dealer."  The 
woBds, "  Manchester  promissory  halfpenny,"  is  legible, 
as  also  the  date  1795.  There  are  certain  figures  upon 
the  token  which  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  under- 
stand. ThOMAB  BaiTTAIN. 

Unnston. 


QUEBIES. 
[3,202.]    Sbobnt  Boas  Bbidob.— What  was  the 
date  of  the  opening  of  Begent  Boad  Bridge  free  from 
toll  for  foot  passengers  ?  John  Abmstkong. 

[3,203.]  How  is  it  that  the  tides  occur  at  such 
inegalar  intervals  ?  Between  the  two  tides  in  the 
twen^-four  houxs  there  is  a  difference  in  time  as  low 


as  thirty-two  minutes,  and  as  high  as  eighly-one 
minutes.  Blackpool. 

[3,204.]  Authobship  of  Pobv.— What  isthename 

of  the  poem  wherein  are  the  following  lines,  and 

who  wss  the  author? 

Can  the  forest  birds  forget  their  sweetest  songs? 
When  this  shall  be,  then  thou  slialt  be  forgot. 

G.  B.T. 

[3,205.]    Langashibb  Pbbiodigals.— Will  some 

of  your  readers  kindly  furnish  me  with  the  exact 

dates  of  the  appearance  of  the  first  and  last  numbers 

of  the  following  periodicals :— The  Lancashire  Figaro ; 

Momus ;  Swinton  Parish  Magazine ;  Buzz,    I  have 

copies  of  these  papers,  but  require  the  information 

asked,  for  a  bibliographical  purpose.    Any  reference 

to  local  parish  magazines  would  be  esteemed  a  favour, 

either  in  these  columns  or  if  sent  to  me  personally. 

J.  GOOPBB  MOBLBY. 
11,  Leather  lane,  Ilvarpool. 


Chablbs  Digebns's  Sxasidb  Rbsobt. — Two 
residences  at  Broadstairs,  which  are  associated  with 
Charles  Dickens's  memory,  were  sold  by  auction  last 
week.  The  first  of  these  was  Fort  House,  a  structure 
standing  on  the  cliff  at  Broadstairs,  which  was  rendered 
celebrated  by  the  famous  novelist  in  his  tale  Bleak  House, 
Here  Dickens  spent  many  a  summer  holidav.  The  house, 
with  its  pertaining  acre  of  land,  was  sold  to  Mr.  W.  S. 
Blackburn  for  £2,9X).  Lawn  House,  a  cottaee  wherein 
Dickens  wrote  the  major  portion  of  the  Oli  Owriosity 
eSiopt  fetched  £730. 

Ezplobation  of  thb  Ck>Nao. — Mr..  H.  Johnston, 
the  naturalist,  has  returned  to  England  from  the  Congo 
with  the  news  that  Mr.  Stanley  was  preparing  to  start 
from  Leopoldville,  with  a  flotilla  of  three  steamers  and 
many  native  canoes,  on  a  voyage  up  the  river  to  the 
Stanley  FaUs,  a  distance  of  about  1,000  miles.  Mr. 
Stanley  had  formed  alliances  with  the  various  chiefs 
who  own  the  tenitory  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Congo 
for  a  long  distance  beyond  Stanley  Pool,  and  had  signed 
treaties,  with  a  view  of  checkmating  M.  de  Brazza ;  but 
it  seems  that  the  International  Association  at  Brussels 
has  forwarded  to  Mr.  Stanley  stringent  orders  to  main- 
tain a  friendly  understanding  with  the  Ftench  expedi- 
tioD,  and  to  show  deference  to  the  rights  acquired  by 
France  on  the  Congo.  The  Boyal  Geographical  Society 
(London)  hears  that  the  f  req[uent  deaths  of  Europeans  on 
the  international  establishment  on  the  river  has  necessi- 
toted  a  succession  of  new  appointmento.  Just  before 
lieutenant  de  Brazza's  arrival  with  the  Ftench  expedi- 
tion the  agents  of  the  Belgian  International  Association 
had  taken  possession  of  an  important  position  on  the 
Loango  coast— viz.,  the  mouth  of  the  Euilu — ^which  M. 
de  Brazza  had  intended  to  secure  as  the  storting  point 
for  his  direct  road,  vid  the  Niari  Valley,  to  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  Congo  above  the  Falls ;  but  finding  Euilu 
occupied  he  proceeded  some  twenty  miles  further  south 
to  Loango  and  Puerto  Negra,  where  the  French  flag  was 
hoisted. 
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JAMES  CBOSSLEY. 

BOBN    AT    HALIFAX,    MABCH   90,    1800:    DIBD 
AUGUST  1,  1883. 

Farewell,  and  happy  welcome  to  those  shades 
Where  many  a  kindred  spirit  for  thee  waits, 
The  silent  wise  and  good,  congenial  mates 
Long  known  and  well,  not  in  the  flesh  that  fades, 
But  in  the  changeless  spirit  which  pervades 
Their  written  works.    *'  Art  thou  also  become 
As  one  of  us  ?"  they  ask.    In  thy  new  home 
Do  these  not  know  thee  now  as  we  did  here  ? 

Death  may  exalt,  not  change  the  character. 
Untrammerd  by  the  flesh,  the  wit  more  keen, 
Knowledge  more  ample,  fancy  yet  more  free. 
The  fleniai  nature,  all  that  we  have  seen 
And  long  since  learned  to  love,  they  love  and  see, 
Hallow^  and  heightened  in  that  cUme  serene. 

J.  W.  S. 


NOTES. 

BBOOLUECTIONS   AND    ANBCDOTBS    OF    JAMBS 

CBOSSLBY. 

[3,206.]  I  have  known  Mr.  Crossley  a  great  many 
years,  and  have  once  or  twice  seen  him  buy  whole  sacks 
full  of  old  books  in  Shudehill  Market  We  did  not 
move  in  the  same  circle,  however,  and  consequently 
I  had  no  opportunity  of  making  his  acquaintance. 
But  soon  after  he  came  to  live  at  Stocks  House,  on  the 
Cheetham  Hill  Road,  I  was  introduced  to  him  in 
the  omnibus  by  Mr.  William  Evans,  of  the  Evening 
N&t08,  and  from  that  time  we  were  on  very  friendly 
terms.  When  we  met  again  in  the  omnibus  we  usually 
had  a  good  deal  of  chat  about  old  books,  old  times, 
or  old  Manchester,  but  he  sometimes  complained 
about  people  who  wrote  their  recollections  of  Man- 
chester not  always  adhering  to  the  truth,  and  that 
one  volume  he  named  in  particular  required  a  great 
deal  of  correction. 

He  was  aware  that  I  had  written  an  article  on  the 
antiquity  of  bowling  and  bowling-greens,  which  had 
been  published  in  the  Evening  News  and  afterwards 
printed  in  pamphlet  form  for  private  circulation, 
and  he  inquired  one  day  if  I  could  give  him  a  copy. 
In  reply  I  told  him  that  I  had  given  nearly  all  of 
them  away,  but  I  would  try  to  find  him  one  and  call 
with  it  the  first  time  I  walked  down  to  town.  This 
was  in  the  first  of  the  three  very  severe  winters  we 
had  a  few  years  ago,  and  one  morning,  when  the 
road  was  slippery,  I  thought  I  would  not  help  to 
punish  the  'bus  horses,  but  would  walk  down  and 


call  on  Mr.  Crossley.  This  I  managed  to  do  between 
nine  and  ten,  and  found  him  at  his  desk  in  a  large 
room  and  nearly  as  far  from  the  fire  and  window  as 
he  could  get,  and  without  spectacles,  making  quota- 
tations  from  an  old  black-letter  book.  On  one  occar 
sion  I  inquired  if  he  remembered  the  old  Bridgwater 
Arms  Hotel,  in  High-street^  which  once  had  a  large 
coaching  establishment  connected  with  it.  He  re- 
plied, ''Very  well,"  and  that  he  had  dined  there 
several  times,  as  his  father  used  to  come  there  from 
Halifax  on  marketrdays,  and  sometimes,  when  he 
was  a  boy,  bring  him  along  with  him.  Two  years 
ago  he  told  me  about  spending  an  afternoon  on  the 
Kersal  bowling-green  a  few  days  before,  and  when  I 
said,  *'  I  should  think  you  don't  bowl  much  now,"  he 
replied,  *'  No,  but  I  meet  several  of  my  old  friends 
and  dine  with  them  and  spend  a  pleasant  afternoon." 
The  last  time  I  saw  him,  about  three  months  ago, 
I  was  telling  him  that  I  had  a  commission  from  a 
gentleman  to  purchase  all  Canon  Parkinson's  works, 
and  that  I  had  been  trsring  to  find  them  for  twelve 
months  without  success.  He  replied,  *'  Well,  I  will 
see  what  I  can  do  for  you.  I  think  I  can  find  them 
if  any  one  can."  I  expressed  my  thanks  and  told 
him  the  price  would  not  be  much  an  object  if  he 
could  obtain  them.  A  few  weeks  after  this  I  was  in 
company  with  one  of  the  principal  old  booksellers 
in  Shudehill  Market  and  was  telling  him  what  Mr. 
Crossley  had  said,  and  he  replied  (no  doubt  from 
experience),  "Well,  you  may  rest  assured  that  he 
won't  spend  a  pound  if  he  can  get  what  you  want 
for  nineteen  shillings."  I  have  not  heard  from  him 
since,  however,  and  most  likely  he  has  gone  to  his 
rest  without  being  able  to  execute  his  self-undertaken 
conmiission.  I  fear  that  his  place  in  the  archiBological, 
antiquarian,  and  literary  societies  where  he  used  to 
move  will  not  be  easy  to  supply. 

BoBBBT  Wood. 

Broagbton  Flaoe,  Oheetham  HilL 

«  «  « 

The  following  anecdote,  associating  the  late  Mr. 
Crossley  with  the  Beverend  Joshua  Brooks,  known 
by  repute  as  the  eccentric  parson  of  ''the  Old 
Church,"  and  whose  characteristics  are  so  happily 
pourtrayed  in  Mrs.  Banks's  tale  of  The  Manchuter 
Man,  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  your 
columns.  Those  who  have  not  seen  it  before  will 
probably  welcome  it  as  another  testimony  to  the 
instances  lately  quoted  of  the  character  and  extent 
of  Mr.  Crossley's  reading  when  even  a  boy.    There 
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are  many  also  who  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  have 
fecalled  another  incident  in  the  early  life  of  one  who 
was  80  justly  renowned  for  his  great  learning,  and  so 
widely  reyerenced,  though  by  many  of  us  ^  afar  off." 
Th9  extract  is  from  Canon  Parkinson's  Old  Church 
Qotk  (second  edition,  18^)  :— 

A  bashful  youth,  of  about  sixteen  years  of  age, 
ignorant  of  the  world,  but  with  s  mind  omnivorous 
of  the  great  feast  of  kuowledge,  had  ^uat  arrived  in 
Manch^ter,  and  was  timidly  cheapening,  at  a  book- 
stall, a  copy  of  Bull's  Defensio  Fidei  Niana,  Joahua, 
who  was  standing  by,  raised  his  shaggy  forehead  (it 
may  be  interesting  to  the  reader  to  kqow  that  he 
was  dedgnated  by  Dr.  Parr  as  "  the  gentleman  with 
the  straw-coloured  eyebrows")  ana  with  an  ap- 
proving smile  said,  "You  need  not  be  afraid  of 
giving  too  much  for  that  book,  my  lad;  but  you 
ouirbt  to  buy  this  with  it"  (pointing  to  a  copy  of 
Ontrsm,  De  Sacrifieiis) ;  **  they  ought  to  go  together. 
The  Unitarians,  ii  they  were  to  write  tillDoomsday, 
can  never  answer  them."  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add  that  the  books  were  boucfbt,  read,  and  are  still 
carefully  treasured  by  him  who  was  thus  addressed. 
That  bashful  youth  is  now  an  honour  to  his  town 
and  an  ornament  to  the  literature  of  his  country. 

&  D.  L. 
LDDfsicht, 

COMMENTS   AND   ANSWEES. 

IJLNCASHIIUB  FEBI0DICAL8. 
(Query  "So.  3,205,  August  11.) 

[3^207.]    The  Manchester  Figaro  began  October  6, 

1880,  and  continued  under  that  title  till  January  14, 

1881,  after  which  date  the  title  was  changed  to  the 
Lancaahire  Figaro,  The  last  number  is  dated  July 
20,  1882.  Comu8» — The  first  number  appeared 
October  2,  1877.  The  title  was  altered  on  March 
7,  1878,  to  Momus.  It  died  October  5,  1882.  The 
fint  number  of  Buzz  came  out  on  July  Ist,  1882. 

C.  w.  a 

*  *  * 

A  few  additional  particulars  about  these  local 
periodicals  beyond  the  dates  may  be  of  interest  to 
Mr,  CooPEB  MoBLBT  or  to  other  of  your  readers. 
The  Lancashire  I\garo  was  begun  by  the  Oxford- 
street  Printing  Ck)mpany,  with  Mr.  H.  A.  Duffy  as 
editor,  and  Mr.  Pearce  Jones,  under  the  signature  of 
**  Lem,"  as  the  artist.  The  paper  was  then  called  the 
Manchester  Figaro,  Upon  Mr.  Duffy's  relinquishing 
the  editorship  the  paper  passed  into  the  hands  of 
HeasTB.  Flanagan  and  Mutteen,  of  Peter-street,  and, 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Oscar  H.  Schou,  assumed 
its  later  title  of  the  Lancashire  Figaro^  was  increased 
in  size,  its  price  raised  to  twopence,  and  the  illus- 
tratioDs  printed  in  colours.   Mr.  Schou  began  to  turn 


his  attention  to  dramatic  writing,  translating  French 
plays  for  London  managers,  and  the  like ;  and  the 
editorship  of  the  Figaro  passed  into  the  Viands  of 
Mr.  Beddoes  Peacock.  Just  before  Mr.  Peacock's 
accession,  it  was,  I  believe,  contemplated  to  cease 
issuing  the  paper.  However,  at  his  hands  it  leoelYed 
an  infusion  of  new  life,  and  continued  its  ezistenoe 
until  the  end  of  July  last  year.  Mr.  Pearce  Jones 
(«<  Lem  ")  now  draws  for  two  or  three  papers  in  the 
South  of  England,  and  Mr.  Beddoes  Peacock  has,  for 
the  time,  laid  down  his  pen. 

Momus  had  a  considerably  longer  life  than  the 
Figaro,  being  published  for  about  five  years.  It  was 
preceded  by  Comus,  a  paper  st-arted  by  Mr.  Gibbons, 
which  ran  for  about  a  year,  and  when  for  some  cause 
it  was  discontinued,  it  had  given  such  promise  of 
success  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  F.  M.  Hyman, 
illustrated  by  the  singularly  clever  drawings  of  Mr. 
W.  G.  Baxter,  then  about  twenty  years  old,  that  the 
two  were  enabled,  under  the  proprietorship  of  an 
estimable  relative  of  Mr.  Baxter,  to  start  and  carry 
on  Momus,  Mteir  a  while  Mr.  Hyman  severed  his 
connection  with  the  paper,  and  his  place  was  filled 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Fox,  imder  whose  able  directorship 
the  paper  was  carried  on  for  about  two  years, 
during  which  tune  a  series  of  portraits  of  public  and 
notable  men  in  and  about  Manchester  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  Momus,  drawn  in  Mr.  Baxter's  best  style, 
and  they  form  an  attractive  and  interesting  collection, 
accompanied  as  they  are  by  biographical  notices, 
generally  well  written  by  those  personally  acquainted 
with  their  subjects.  The  series  was  intermittently 
continued  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Fox's  successor, 
Mr.  Robert  Clarke  Eayson,  whose  failing  health  often 
hindered  him  in  his  work,  and  he  gave  up  the 
^itorship  into  my  hands  i^ter  holding  it  for  about 
ten  months.  After  holding  the  post  for  over  a  year 
I  resigned  to  join  the  staff  of  the  ill-fated  North 
Times,  Owing  partly  perhaps  to  this,  partly  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Baxter  had  taken  up  his  residence  in 
London,  and  partly  to  the  difficulties  caused  by  a 
defaulting  clerk,  the  paper  was  for  the  time  discon- 
tinued, and  has  not  since  reappeared,  although  the 
proprietor  has,  I  believe,  not  reUnquishad  the  inten- 
tion of  reproducing  it. 

Buzz  was  a  venture  of  Mr.  E.  Morgan's,  the  then 
editor  of  the  City  Lantern,  and  was  intended  to  try 
whether  or  not  a  halfpenny  weekly  paper  would  be 
made  to  pay.  It  had  a  life  of  about  eight  or  nine 
weeks, 
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Of  the  people  mentioned  in  connection  with  MonuUf 
Mr.  Baxter  is  achieving  success  in  London,  Mr.  Hyman 
is  ably  conducting  Sale  and  Exckange,  Mr.  Joseph 
Fox  is  writing  plays  and  successfully  managing  a 
theatrical  company  for  Messrs.  Wilmot  and  Holt,  and 
Mr.  Rayson  was  laid  to  rest  in  Brooklands  Cemeteiy 
about  twelve  months  ago.  Jambs  Bailbt. 

BEQBNT    BOAD    BBIDGB. 
(Query  No.  8,202,  Angcut  IL) 

[3,206.]  This  bridge  was  opened  free  to  the  public 
on  the  first  of  June,  1855.  In  the  Feel  Park  Libraiy 
there  is  framed,  with  a  suitable  inscription,  the  last 
penny  paid  for  toll  at  this  bridge  by  Mr.  James  King, 
V.S.,  of  Belfast,  and  presented  to  the  Library  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Chadwick,  the  secretary  to  the  commitee  for 
freeing  the  bridge.  The  last  halfpenny  paid  for  toll 
is  also  in  the  Library,  having  been  presented  by 
Alderman  Jenkinson.  In  connection  with  this 
matter  it  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  the  toll- 
bar  at  the  Woolpack  Inn,  Eccles  Old  Boad,  was 
opened  free  on  the  first  of  July,  1870 ;  and  the  last 
two  toll  pennies  paid  at  midnight  on  the  90th  of 
Jane  are  preserved  in  the  Peel  Park  Library. 

G.  H.  H. 

AUTH0B8HIP  OF   P0B1C« 
(Query  No.  8,204,  AagUBt  11.) 

[3,209.]    G.  B.  T.  will  find  the  lines 

Can  the  forest  birds  forget  their  sweetest  sodsib  ? 
When  this  shall  be,  then  thou  shalt  be  forgot — 

in  a  poem  written  by  the  Bev.  John  Moultrie.   The 

poem  was  set  to  music  by  Mr.  John  Blockley  and 

published  as  a  song  under  the  title  of  *^  Forget  thee  ?  " 

by  Messrs.  Chappell  and  Ck>.  E.  W. 

*  «  tt 

There  is  a  certain  sentimental  song  by  Mr.  Moultrie, 

beginning — 

Forget  thee !  if  to  dream  by  nii{ht 
And  muse  on  thee  by  day— - 

which  contains  lines  similar  to  those  quoted  by  G. 

B.  T.    The  title  of  the  piece  is  <<  Forget  Thee !"  and 

the  second  verse  reads  as  follows : — 

Forget  thee !    Bid  the  forest  bird 

Forget  its  sweetest  tune ; 
Forget  thee !    Bid  the  sea  forget 

To  swell  beneath  the  moon ; 
Bid  thirsty  flowers  forffet  to  drink 

Of  eve's  refreshing  £w ; 
Thyself  forget  thine  own  fair  land, 
And  mountains  wild  and  blue ; 
Forget  each  old  familiar  face. 

Each  long  remembered  spot. 
When  these  things  are  forgot  l3y  thee, 

Then  thou  shalt  be  forgot 

E. 


OIL  ON  TBOUBLBB  WATBB8. 
(Qnery  No.  2,884,  Ootober  21, 1882.) 

[3,210.]    The  phrase  "  pouring  oil  on  the  troubled 

waters,**  or  rather  the  idea  contained  therein,  may  be 

traced  in  the  Venerable  Bede*s  Ecclesiastical  EOstoiy, 

book  iii,  chapter  15.    An  English  translation  of  this 

valuable  chronicle  may  be  found  in  the  Free  Beference 

Library,  KingH9treet.    The  original  (in  Latin)  was 

written  in  the  eighth  century,  Xiphias. 

*  *  * 

The  oldest  allusion  I  have  met  with  is  in  Bede's 

Ecdesiasttcal  History,  book  iiL,  chapter  15.    Utta,  a 

priest,  was  ordered  to  Kent,  to  bring  from  thence,  as 

wife  for   King  Oswy,  Eazifleda,  daughter  of  King 

Edwin.    He  was  to  return  with  her  by  sea,  and  asked 

Bishop  Aidan  to  offer  up  prayers  for  him  and  his 

company.    Bede  says : — 

He  [Aidan],  blessing  and  recommending  them  to  oar 
Lord,  at  the  same  time  gave  them  some  holy  oil 
saying,  **  I  know  that  when  you  go  abroad  you  will 
meet  with  a  storm  and  contrary  winds ;  but  do  you 
remember  to  cast  this  oil  I  give  you  into  the  sea, 
and  the  wind  shidl  cease  immediately,  you  will  have 
pleasant,  calm  weather,  ancl  return  safe."  All  which 
fell  out  as  the  bishop  had  predicted.  For  in  the  first 
place,  the  winds  raging,  the  sailors  endeavoured  to 
ride  it  out  at  anchor,  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  for  the 
sea  breaking  in  on  all  sides,  and  the  ship  beginning 
to  fill  with  water,  they  all  concluded  that  certain 
death  was  at  hand.  Tub  priest,  at  last  remembering 
the  bishop's  words,  laid  hold  of  the  phial  and  cast 
some  of  the  oil  into  tne  sea,  which,  as  had  been  fore- 
told, became  presenUy  calm. 

Edwin  Bangboft. 

'  Oldham. 


QUERIES. 

[3,211.]  Blookino  a  Bill  in  Pabliambnt.— 
What  is  the  process  of  blocking  a  bill  in  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and  what  is  the  effect  ?  W.  8, 

[3,213.]  Pabcbls  FosT.~Why  is  this  new  ventnra 
of  the  Post  Office  dubbed  Parcels  Post  (plundX  in« 
stead  of  being  in  the  smgular  to  match  Book  Post, 
Letter  Post,  and  Sample  Post  ?  P.  O. 

[3,213.]  Thb  Mahombtan  Law  of  Dsscsirr. 
What  is  the  law  of  descent  among  Mahometans? 
Is  it  the  same  for  the  Sultan's,  or  the  head  of  the 
State's,  family,  as  tor  the  offspring  of  their  subjects  ? j 

H.  B,  FOBBBST. 

[3,214.]  Ellbnbbook;— What  is  the  origin  of  the 
place-name  **  Ellenbrook"  forming  part  of  the  village 
of  Worsley  ?  In  an  old  map  published  about  1684  it 
is  written  EUynbrugh ;  has  it  anything  to  do  with 
the  Elder,  Elian,  or  Low  Saxon  Ellhom,  (Sambnens 
Nigra)?  P.  C. 


AuousT  18^  1883.] 
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[3,216.]  Old  Chubch  Nbab  RiBCHBSTKB.— Theze 
ia  an  old  church,  of  rude  conataructiaii,  within  about 
a  mile  of  Bibchester  Church,  and  about  the  same 
distance  from  the  Babble^  up  the  stream,  which 
was  reputed,  when  I  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  as 
a  boy,  to  be  ''a  thousand  years  old— much  older 
than  Bibchester  Church."  Architecturally  it  is  in- 
significant; The  windows  are  long  and  narrow,  with 
square  heads ;  the  walls  are  of  rubble,  and  white- 
washed ;  there  is  a  thick  stock  of  ivy  at  what  I  may 
call  the  east  end ;  the  furmshing  is  paltry  and  unin- 
teresting; and  taken  as  a  whole,  to  a  common 
obseryer,  the  building  does  not  look  as  if  it  had 
existed  more  than  a  hundred  years,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  thousand*  Can  any  reader  give  me  information 
about  it?  B,F. 


OUR  LOCAL  DR  JOHNSON. 
fJAMBS  CBOSSLEY.l 

With  the  disappearance  from  the  society  and  streets 
of  Manchester  of  "our  local  Dr.  Johnson,"  there 
drops  away  a  mental  and  physical  individuality 
which,  as  it  has  had  no  parallel  in  the  memory  of 
the  oldest  of  us,  so  it  is  not  likely  to  be  repeated 
during  the  lifetime.of  the  youngest.  With  us  but  not 
of  us— not  of  us,  that  is  to  say,  in  any  circles  wide 
enough  to  make  him  familiar-~the  great  gain  which 
Manchester  derived  from  this  pink  sage  was  the 
indirect  one  of  example  in  respect  of  the  love  of 
books.  Perhaps,  if  we  said  the  whole  love  of  books, 
that  perfect  love  which  casteth  out  discrimination  of 
their  contents,  we  should  not  err.  But  even  the  good 
example  of  ''our  local  Di.  Johnson"  in  respect  of 
books  was  not  a  missionary  example  which  could 
affect  the  public  and  make  them  ready  to  do  like- 
wise. This  harmonious  biblical  blacksmith  blew  his 
bellows  by  stealth.  His  forge  was  velvet,  his  ham- 
mer of  Australian  wool— altogether  a  silent  stithy. 

He  did  not,  in  his  pursuits,  say  to  the  cotton  lords, 
*•  Take  up  your  spindles  and  follow  me."  To  him  it 
a  matter  of  indifference  whether  they  followed 
or  not.  He  preferred  that  they  should  lay  down 
and  lay  the  cloth  for  dinner,  and  permit  him 
personally  to  assist  at  the  transaction  when  com- 
plete. "Our  local  Dr.  J."  was  kindly  disposed  to- 
wards men  of  a  biblically  low  estate.  He  was  not 
** primus  inter  pares,"  because  the  "pares"  or  peers 
were  not  to  be  had.     He  felt  a  reUef  in  the  thought 


that  his  (diosen  companions  were  intellectually  un- 
likely to  bore  him  about  books.  So  he  tackled  them 
about  roast  duck:— "A  most  acceptable  bird.  Sir, 
though  obviously  indebted  to  the  gravy.  Sir,  for  its 
finest  effects."  Our  pink  sage — ^in  combination  with 
the  onion,  and  discoursing  thereon— was  listened  to 
with  profound  admiraUon  by  his  boon  companions, 
who  refezied  to  the  discourse  at  other  dinner  parties 
as  a  sort  of  mixture  of  Charles  Lamb  with  the 
Aurora  Borealis.  Whenever  we  had  the  great  privi- 
lege of  meeting  our  local  Lexicographer,  he  always 
appeared  to  suffer  by  his  well-meant  attempts  to  let 
himself  down  to  the  level  of  his  fellows.  On  these 
occasions  there  was  a  pleasing  imbecility  about  his 
features  which  seemed  to  say,  "  Do  not  manifest  any 
apprehension  in  approaching  me.  Sir ;  bodily  harm  I 
will  not  do  you.  Sir ;  no  lethal  weapon  is  concealed 
about  my  person."  We  almost  expected  him  to  finish 
up  with  "  Selah."  We  have  noticed,  and  must  be 
pardoned  for  stating  it— not  we  hope  unkindly — that 
it  is  now  and  then  the  attribute  of  men  of  genius,  and 
also  of  men  of  deep  piety,  when  they  become  the 
cynosures  of  admiring  eyes,  to  put  on  a  petref  acted 
imbecility  of  feature  which  might  appal  the  stoutest 
idiot  when  requested  to  reproduce  it.  Our  local 
Lexicographer  did  not  exactly  do  this,  but  when  his 
countenance  was  in  repose,  it  looked  as  if  it  had  not 
been  relaxed  with  an  idea  for  several  weeks,  and  as 
if  there  would  be  little  chance  of  an  emotional  visita- 
tion this  side  Christmas.  To  us  he  never  seemed 
to  slide  or  glide  into  the  current  talk  of  a  dinner- 
table,  but  rather  to  strike  into  it  like  a  clock, 
and  keep  on  striking  until  he  had  done,  leaving 
behind  for  a  moment  that  intestinal  hum  common 
to  clocks  when  they  have  got  another  hour  off  their 
stomachs.  The  Dean  of  Manchester  has  alluded  to 
the  "  vast  stores  of  learning  "  of  our  departed  local 
Dr.  Johnson ;  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  contradict  a 
senior  wrangler  and  Church  dignitary,  even  if  we 
wished.  It  is  very  much  to  the  credit  of  our  local 
Dr.  J.,  that  having  these  "  vast  stores  of  learning  " 
he  did  not  presume  upon  them  in  his  intercourse  virith 
his  neighbours,  but  modestly  for  the  most  part  kept 
them  to  himself  ;  tied  them  up  as  it  were  and  put 
them  away  in  bundles. 

It  was  our  local  doctor's  happy  lot  to  be  able  to 
devote  himself  to  his  books  and  the  Past.  If  Long- 
fellow had  requested  the  sage  to  act  in  the  living 
Present,  the  sage,  except  at  dinner-time,  would  have 
respectfully  declined.     Our  modern  occupations  and 
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conoeniB,  **  the  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret — 
here  where  men  eit  and  hear  each  other  groan  "—were 
uncongenial  to  our  philosopher.  He  put  the  Irish, 
f  orinstanca,  into  a  sort  of  siding.  **  We  willresumethis 
topic,  sir,  hy-and-bye,  but  I  may  remark  that  I  am 
prepossessed  with  the  wit  of  Cniran,  Sir,  and  that 
Dublin  Bay  haddock  roasted,  sir— roasted— remains 
amongst  my  proudest  recollections.    Selah." 

No  one  has  a  right  to  animadvert  upon  the  absti- 
nence or  otherwise  of  his  neighbour  in  what  are 
called  charitable  efforts,  which  no  doubt  are  fre- 
quently of  the  misdirected  order.  There  are  those 
of  us  who  hesitate  to  give  to  local  charities,  partly 
no  doubt  because  we  are  stingy,  and  partly  because 
so  much  of  the  money  falls  out  by  the  way  before  it 
can  get  to  the  man  at  the  wayside  who  has  got 
amongst  thieves.  It  is  no  reflection  upon  our  local 
Lexicographer,  therefore,  to  say  that  he  confined  his 
charitable  efforts  to  the  relief  of  the  book-sellers  of 
such  volumes  as  they  would  part  with  cheaply,  and 
to  such  comfort  to  his  fellow-creatures  as  could  be 
communicated  through  the  Ghetham  Society  in  very 
elegant  and  scholarly  addresses.  In  our  public  life, 
as  it  is  called,  our  local  Lexicographer  took  small 
interest.  He  did  not  require  a  smoked  glass  to  look 
at  the  Mayor,  for  fear  of  being  blinded.  He  was  a 
man  of  too  much  natural  force  and  acquired 
knowledge  to  attract  the  notice  of  those  who  make 
magistrates.  We  do  not  know  that  he  was  ever 
even  a  churchwarden;  but  if  he  were,  any  sides- 
man during  his  official  term  would  have  been 
superfluous.  His  political  and  religious  opinions 
were  no  doubt  tied  together  in  bundles  in  his  own 
mind  and  stacked  up,  not  necessarily  for  publication, 
as  the  newspapers  say,  but  in  good  faith.  The  Dean 
tells  us  that "  the  Doctor  **  was  "an  orthodox  church- 
man," whilst  the  Conservative  Club,  corporately 
manifesting  sorrow  at  his  grave,  permitted  a  tear  to 
trickle  down  its  deep  blue  nose,  for  our  political 
brother  here  departed.  Under  the  duplicate  ad- 
vantages of  clergy  and  club,  the  friends  of  the  brave 
old  gentleman  may  rest  satisfied ;  even  though  unlike 
the  old  church,  he  cannot  be  restored. 

The  good  old  book  hunt^  will  be  missed  in  a  com- 
mumty,  the  depressing  monotony  of  which  he  did 
much  to  mitigate.  He  did  this  perhaps  more  by 
simply  going  in  and  out  amongst  us  than  by  anything 
he  either  said  or  performed.  His  presence  in  the 
street,  when  one  came  to  town  in  a  morning  (we  often 
caught  him  nosing  books  at  Sutton's,  a  biblical  game- 


preserve  at  the  comer  of  Portland-street),  was  to 
the  present  writer  at  least  a  health  and  refreshment. 
A  whiff  of  old  tomes  and  quartos  then  broke  in  upon 
the  vehicular  '*  stenk  "—as  the  Scotch  call  it — of  the 
Manchester  Health  and  Mutual  Improvement  Com- 
mittee, for  which  we  had  to  thank  the  great 
Lexicographer.  We  can  see  him  now,  stealing  off 
like  a  sly  Reynard  to  the  next  book  roost,  until  he 
settled  down  for  the  day  in  his  haunt  at  the  Ghetham 
Library.  Of  that  quaint,  sequestered,  old-world 
retreat  our  local  Dr.  Johnson  was  without  doubt  the 
ffenitt8  loci.  He  informed  the  Ghetham  Library, 
whether  the  latter  returned  the  compliment  or  not 
The  books  seemed  to  know  him,  as  the  patients  at 
the  Infirmary  knew  Dr.  Lund,  and  requested  the 
honour  of  being  handled  and  looked  at  and  stetho- 
scopically  looked  into.  Even  the  veteran  Chanticleer 
at  the  Ghetham  Hospital,  whose  shrill  clarion,  we  are 
told,  can  now  only  be  extorted  by  the  smell  of  roast 
beef,  is  believed  to  have  regarded  "  the  Doctor"  as 
"  plump  head  waiter  of  the  Cock,"  and  to  have  con- 
jured him  to  get  as  fat  as  he  could  on  the  produce 
of  Lusitanian  summers. 

Since  his  decease,  our  local  Dr.  Johnson  has  been 
called  *'  this  venerable  gentleman  "  and  so  on.  We 
never  regarded  him  in  that  light ;  he  was  too  whole- 
some and  rosy  to  be  classed  with  the  **  lean  and 
slippered ''si)ecies.  Similarly  we  find  it  impossible 
to  regard  our  Bishop  as  an  old  man.  Neither  Dr. 
Fraser  nor  our  local  Doctor  J.,  unless  one  looked  up 
their  birth  rolls,  would  fall  into  that  category ;  and 
when  they  essayed  old  men's  parts,  they  had  to  efface 
their  natural  selves  during  that  interval  The  one 
"  doctor  "  is  sud  to  have  maintained  his  voluminous 
dimensions  and  farm-yard  vitality  by  celibacy  and 
bread  and  milk  and  the  banishment  of  tobacco.  How 
the  other  and  much  the  junior  doctor,  who  is 
happily  left  to  us,  but  whose  monitive  words  a  week 
or  two  ago  struck  a  dismal  chord  through  this 
diocese,  manages  to  put  back,  in  appearance  at  least, 
the  inevitable  horologe,  we  have  no  right  to  inquire. 
But  the  great  auctioneer  which  ultimately  knocks  us 
all  down— "this  desirable  lot^"  and  that  ** well- 
known  family  mansion  " — is  always  in  the  rostrum. 
Many  old  lots  in  this  city  of  Manchester  have  been 
disposed  of  latterly— Peter  Spence,  John  Pooley,  and 
now  our  local  Dr.  Johnson.  In  such  an  hour  as  we 
know  not,  the  hammer  falls.    Let  us  be  ready ! 

J.  P.  T. 
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S^turbas,  9ugtt0t  25,  1883. 


NOTE, 

1CANCHS8TBB  8TBBBT  LOBBS   FBTTEB  LANS. 

[8^16.]  Befemng  to  my  note  on  this  street,  in 
which  note  I  show  that  the  street  derives  its  name 
from  **  Fetter  Lane "  in  London,  I  Tenture  to  think 
that  the  following  extract  from  the  elder  D'lsraelfs 
essay,  entitled  •*  Names  of  our  Streets,"  given  in  his 
Curiosiiiei  of  Literature,  will  he  of  interest  in  this 
series: — 

Fn-TKB  Lahx  has  been  eironeoualy  supposed  to  have 
some  conoection  with  the  "  fetters  "  of  criminals.  It 
was  in  Charles  Uie  First's  time  written  ''Fewtor  Lane," 
and  is  so  in  Hewers  Londtnopolist  who  explains  it  as 
"Fewtors"  (or  idle  people)  lying  there  as  in  a  way 
leading  to  gardens.  It  was  the  haunt  of  these 
■*Paiton,''  or  «<  mighty  beggars."  The  •'Faitour,'' 
that  is  a  "  deCaytor  ^  or  de&iuter,  became  **  Fewtor ; " 
and  in  the  rapid  pronunciation,  or  conception  of  names, 
"Fewtor  ^  hiu  ended  in  **  Fetter  Lane." 

C.  T.  Tallbnt-Batbman. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

APPLEBY'S  FOBMS. 
IToB.  8,200  and  8,173. 

[3,217.]  The  reply  of  Ion  to  this  query  **  brings 
strange  memories  to  my  mind."  I  remember  the 
▼olnme  appearing  and  being  smartly  reviewed  in  one 
of  our  papen.  The  author,  at  the  time,  was  under- 
stood to  be  a  local  man,  and  the  book  bears  some 
internal  evidence  of  this,  notably  an  ''ode"  to 
"  Charles  Calvert,  Esq.,  Tragedian.'' 

All  praise  to  those  whom  praise  is  due. 
And  such,  Calvert  Charles,  be  unto  you. 

Whatever  may  be  the  literary  merits  of  the  "Poems,'* 
Ion  is  singularly  infelicitous  in  terming  them  dull. 
There  is  not  a  dull  line  in  the  book,  far  otherwise ; 
they  are  calculated  rather  to  excite  feelings  of  cheer- 
fulness in  the  reader,  even  to  hilarity.  Here  is  a 
touching  extract  from  the  first  poem,  "Boyhood's 
Days," 

And  then  when  the  winter  came,  0 
What  fun  we  had  with  ice  and  snow ! 
All  on  the  Ice  merrily  skating,  sliding. 
And  each  other  giving  many  a  hiding. 

There  is  a  particularly  gruesome  piece,  the  gem  of 
the  volume,  under  the  remarkable  title  of  the  "  Pot 
of  Woes,*  whicb,  in  the  language  of  the  showman. 


''is  worth  all  the  money."  In  fact  the  book  altogether 
well  deserves  a  passing  lemarkf  and  once  read  vnll 
not  easily  be  forgotten*  H.  B.  B. 

Mom  Bide. 

BLOOKINQ  A  BILL  IN  PARTJAMENT. 
(Query  No.  8,211,  Anguf  1 18.) 

[3,218.]  The  provision  as  to  the  blocking  of  bills 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  has  been  so  exten- 
sively made  use  of  this  session,  principally  by  Mr. 
Warton,  was  mtroduoed,if  I  mistake  not,  in  the  new 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  Parliament 
passed  during  the  special  autumn  session  last  year. 
The  rule  is  to  the  effect  that  what  is  called  "  opposed 
business "  shall  not  be  begun  after  half-past  twelve 
o'clock  at  night.  Consequently  a  member  has  merely 
to  intimate  on  the  notice  paper  that  he  shall  oppose 
a  certain  bill— or,  rather,  propose  that  the  second 
reading  shall  be  postponed  for  six  months — and  by  so 
doing  he  blocks  its  progress,  and  virtually  vetoes 
legislation  on  the  subject.  The  Spedator,  in  an  article 
upon  blocking,  says:— 

It  may,  of  couise,  be  answered  that  the  bill  may  still  be 
debated  at  a  reasonable  hour.  But  such  a  consolation 
is  illusory.  It  is  all  that  the  Government  can  do  to 
carry  through  the  House  within  the  reasonable  limits 
of  a  session  some  half-dozen  measures  which  they  con- 
ceive to  be  of  fint-rate  importance,  and  to  obtam  the 
supplies  of  money  necessary  for  the  administration  of 
the  coimtry.  All  the  time  which  the  Administration 
has  at  command  must  oe  devoted  to  these  objects,  and 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  procure  the  discussion  of 
mmor  measures  before  midnieht.  For  private  members 
the  case  is  still  worse.  Practlcallv,  their  opportunities 
of  legislation  seem  to  be  limitea  to  Wednesdays,  and 
then  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  three  or  four  sturdy 
talkers.  A  bill  which  is  generally  approved  has  no 
chance  of  being  even  explained  to  the  House,  if  a  single 
member,  from  dislilie  of  the  measure  or  its  proposer, 
or  from  mere  caprice,  likes  to  stand  in  the  way ;  and 
though  half  an  hour's  discussion  might  pass  it  without 
a  division,  nay,  thoueb  no  discussion  at  all  is  wanted 
to  recommend  it  to  the  House,  it  is  absolutely  deprived 
of  all  chance  of  becoming  law. 

Why,  it  will  be  asked,  was  such  a  rule  enacted? 
The  Spectator  answers  that  it  took  the  place  of  a  still 
more  monstrous  system,  which  it  thus  describes : — 

When  opposed  bills  could  be  brought  on  for  discussion  at 
any  time  of  the  night— or  rather  morning— the  Govern- 
ment had  the  power  to  harass  a  minority  almost  out 
of  their  lives.  By  putting  the  bill  on  the  notiae  paper 
night  after  night  and  not  bringing  it  on,  they  could 
tire  out  all  but  the  most  persistent  oppments,  and 
when  the  objecting  minority  had  been  wearied  out  by 
repeated  fruitless  attendances  till  three  in  the  morning, 
could  select  some  opportunity  when  vigilance  was  re- 
lazed  to  force  the  measure  through  the  House  witiiout 
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diactmioD.  The  lodomire  Bill  of  1868,  which  signad 
sw»7  the  hiheritanoe  of  the  people  over  13,000  acres 
of  common  landwithoat  any  apDveoiable  equivalent, 
was  stopped  only  at  the  cost  of  weeks  of  protracted 
waitinfi^  and  watching,  which  would  have  been  spared 
had  the  present  half-past  twelve  role  been  in  f  oroe.  As 
passing  a  bad  bill,  as  a  role,  does  more  hsnn  than  stop- 
ping a  good  one,  the  system  of  blocking  probably  leads 
to  better  results  than  the  practioe  previously  existing. 

Still  it  IB  obvious  that  the  new  blocking  role,  which 
places  such  an  enormous  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  member,  is  not  an  ideally  perfect  remedy  for 
the  old  abuse,  and  some  modification  of  the  existing 
stringent  provision  is  desirable.  The  writer  I  have 
quoted  suggests  that  notice  of  rejection  shuuld  have 
the  sanction  of  at  least  half  a  dozen  members^  and 
that  the  right  of  blocking  might  also,  without  un- 
f  aunessy  be  confined  to  one,  or  at  most  two,  stages  of 
a  bilL  Ion. 

THB  ICAHOMBTAN  LAW  OF  BBSCBNT. 
(Query  No.  8»213,  Angut  18.) 

[3,219.]  Answers  to  this  queiy,  including  the 
minutest  particulais,  may  be  found  in  the  works  of 
the  late  Sir  W.  H.  Macnaghten,  as  edited  by  H.  H 
Wilson,  late  Professor  of  Sanscrit  in  the  UniverBity 
of  Oxford;  and  in  the  late  Mr.  Lane's  Modem 
Egyptians,  Mr.  Sale,  in  his  edition  of  the  Koran, 
gives  copious  and  learned  notes  upon  this  and  kindred 
subjects,  but  according  to  Mr.  Lane  be  is  not  invari- 
ably correct.  Avoiding  a  lengthy  and  tedious  digest, 
I  will  cite  a  few  of  the  leading  directions  of  the 
Mahometan  law  of  inheritance. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Mahometans  have  no  law  of 
primogeniture,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the 
Hebrews,  who  give  to  the  eldest  son  a  double  portion. 
In  the  second  place,  no  distinction  is  made  between 
what  we  call  real  and  personal,  nor  between  inherited 
and  acquired  property.  No  person  can  bequeath  by 
will  more  than  on&-third  of  his  or  her  property,  unless 
such  person  be  vTithout  heir  or  heiress ;  neither  can 
he  make  a  will  in  favour  of  one  son,  or  heir,  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  other  sons  or  heirs,  without  their 
consent.  Sons  take  share  and  share  alike,  and  so  do 
the  daughters,  with  the  restriction  that  the  latter  take 
only  half  as  much  as  the  former.  This  duplicate  pro- 
X)ortion  between  the  sexes  obtains  in  all  cases  where 
the  degree  of  relationship  to  the  person  from  whom 
inheritance  is  claimed  is  the  same.  If  the  children 
of  a  deceased  person  happen  to  be  all  of  them  females, 
they  inherit  together  two-thirds  of  the  property ;  and 


if  there  should  be  only  one  daughter  she  takes  one 
half.  Amongst  one  of  the  two  main  sects  of  Maho- 
metans, the  Sunnites,  the  female  hehr,  or  heirs,  can 
inherit  the  whole  in  such  a  case.  If  the  deceased 
should  leave  only  one  child,  or  a  son's  child,  then  one- 
sixth  of  his  property  goes  to  his  father,  anothersixth 
to  his  mother ;  but  if  the  deceased's  father  be  dead 
the  grandfather,  if  living,  takes  his  sixth ;  and  if  the 
mother  be  dead,  her  sixth  goes  to  the  grandmother. 
If  a  person  should  leave  no  children,  or  sons'  children* 
his  wife,  or  wives,  as  the  case  may  be,  inherit  one- 
fourth  of  his  property,  his  mother  on&-third,  and  his 
father  the  remainder.  If  the  deceased  should  leave 
children,  or  sons'  children,  the  widow,  or  widows, 
take  only  one-eighth.  The  husband  takes  one-half 
his  deceased  vnf e's  property  after  the  payment  of 
legacies,  if  she  leave  no  children  or  sons'  children. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  wives  of 
Mahometans  have  always  been  entitled  tohddpco- 
I>erty  in  their  own  right.  I  ]am  acquainted  with  a 
few  other  features  of  Mahometan  social  polity  that 
Christians  might  with  some  advantage  imitate. 
Mahometan  government  is  as  much  a  theocracy  as 
was  that  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  laws  being  founded 
upon  or  deduced  from  the  Koran  are  equally  binding 
upon  princes  and  people.  No  doubt,  as  in  some  other 
governments  one  knows  of,  might  is  sometimes  mis- 
taken for  right  There  is  a  story  told,  however,  of  a 
Sultan  of  the  Ottomans,  who  was  also  Caliph,  that 
when  some  land  which  belonged  to  a  poor  widow  was 
wanted  to  inclose  in  the  grounds  of  the  Seraglio,  and 
she  obstinately  refused  to  alienate  the  inheritance  of 
her  forefathers,  he  (the  Caliph)  would  not  allow  it  to 
be  taken  from  her  at  any  price  whatever. 

For  some  time  after  the  death  of  the  Prophet  the 
Caliphate  was  elective,  but  since  it  fell  to  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey,  nearly  six  hundred  years  ago,  it  has  re- 
mained by  descent  in  the  family  of  Ottoman  from 
father  to  son  without  a  single  break  in  the  line. 

MOBGAN  B&IBBLET. 
Denshaw  House. 


QUERIES. 
[3,220.]    **  Fathkb."— Why  is  the  prefix  -  father  "* 
given  to  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  ?         H.  T.  T. 

[3,321.]  Spbncbb's  Tavbbn.  —  Where  waa 
Silencer's  Tavern  situate  in  Manchester  1794  ?  There 
is  ground  for  the  belief  that  it  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  St.  Anne's  Square,  or  within  sound  of  St- 
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Anne's  Church  clock  when  striking  the  hour.  A 
tftTem  at  one  time  stood  in  St.  Anne's-street  on  the 
site  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Orme,  billiard  table  maker, 
and  was  known  as  the  Buck  and  Hawthorn.  Was 
this  known  about  1794  as  Spencer's  Tavern  ?       B. 

[3^222.]  Mb.  Cbosblbt's  Maqnttm  Opu8.~-I  have 
fiequaotly  heard  the  late  Mr.  James  Groesley  in  afteiv 
dinner  speeches  and  conversations  allude  to  his 
^'Magnnm  Opus,"  intended,  he  said,  for  posthumous 
publication.  In  it  many  Lancashire  eccentrics  and 
celebrities  are  depicted  from  his  own  observation,  and 
it  only  requires  some  loving  friend  like  Mr.  J.  Bgling- 
ton  Bailey  to  edit  the  work  in  order  to  command  a 
ready  sale.   Is  it  likely  to  be  published  ?     E.O.B. 

CUlf  Brow. 

[3,223.]  ToKSNa— I  send  herewith  descriptions  of 
four  tokens  which  I  have  in  my  possession,  and  which 
may  perhaps  interest  your  readers : — ^Na  1.  On  the 
obverse  the  inscription  *' Charles  Boe  established 
the  Copper  Works  1758,"  with  a  man's  head ;  on  the 
reverse  •*  Macclesfield  Halfpenny  1790,"  with  a  figure 
seated  with  a  cogwheel  in  one  hand  and  a  boring 
tool  in  the  other.  No.  2.  On  the  obverse  Gregoiy 
IIL,  Poo.,  with  a  George  III.  head ;  on  the  reverse 
**  Dublin  (indistinct)  Bules,  1771,"  figure,  Britannia. 
No.  Sw  "  Success  to  NaCVigation ; "  reverse,  "  Man- 
chester Halfpenny  1793."  No.  4^  On  the  obverse 
''Qaoconque  Jeceris  Stabit,"  with  the  Manx  crsst 
and  the  initials  ''J.  D.;"  on  the  reverse  **  Sans 
Changer  1733,"  with  the  Eagle  and  Child  crest.  I 
sboold  be  glad  of  any  information  respecting  them. 

W.  F.  K. 


A   BOOKSELLER'S   EXPERIENOES  OF  MB. 

0R0S8LEY. 

TO  THB  BDITOB. 

Sr^— I  have  read  several  articles  in  the  various 
Maadhsster  papers  on  the  Ute  James  Crossley,  or  as 
**  J.  F.  T."  In  last  Saturday's  Ctfy  Neva  calls  him,  "Our 
local  Dr.  Johnsoo,"  and  truly  he  may  be  called  so  if  we 
mij  ooDpaxe  the  build  of  the  two  men,  but  beyond  that 
I  tfaiiik  there  is  no  comparison  except  as  a  lover  of 
booka^  and  a  Bibliomaniao  In  every  sense  of  the  word. 
I  doot  wish  to  be»  nor  do  I  In  any  way  court  the  appeaiv 
aoea  of,  a  detractor  of  the  late  venemble  President  of 
the  Clietham  Society,  but  I  like  to  read  something  about 
the  man  aa  he  was  and  aa  we  knew  him  In  his  every-day 
dsaHngs  amongst  the  BookseUers,  and  with  that  object 
m  view  I  propose  to  write  of  him  Just  aa  I  found  him, 


from  the  time  I  cairied  the  first  parcel  of  books  to  bis 
house  in  Booth-street  as  a  boy  to  the  present  time. 

I  have  a  lively  remembrance  of  Booth-street,  Picca- 
dilly, and  other  places  he  removed  to,  as  It  fell  to  my  lot 
to  cany  the  parcels  of  books  to  bis  house,  but  I  never 
remember  him  lightening  the  load  by  a  copper,  and  the 
impression  created  then,  as  a  boy,  can  be  better  Imagined 
than  described.  I  fall  to  find  any  trait  of  great  genero- 
sity or  benevolence  about  the  old  gentleman,  and  to  the 
last  of  the  chapter  there  seemed  to  me  sometUng  of  the 
miser  in  him. 

By  the  Booksellers  generally  he  was  not  looked  up  to 
with  that  degree  of  pleasure  that  one  usually  feels  when 
a  known  book-buyer  goes  into  his  shop.  It  was  a 
common  practice  with  many  booksellers.  If  they  saw 
him  about,  to  put  away  any  late  purchases  of  a 
choice  class,  so  that  he  should  not  see  them  at 
ail,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  generally  wanted 
them  for  half  tbdr  value ;  and  this  habit  of  runiUng 
the  bookseller  down  was  the  cause  of  him  losing  many  a 
valuable  literary  treasure  that  now  adorns  the  shelves  of 
more  liberal  purchasers.  For  the  Information  of  col- 
lectors it  is  aa  well  for  them  to  know  that  the  gems  are 
kept  for  those  of  a  liberal  disposition,  and  those  who  are 
known  to  be  of  a  bantering  tendency  never  have  the 
ghost  of  a  chance  of  acquiring  them.  When  I  have  re- 
monstrated with  J.  G  on  his  practice  of  offering  about 
one-third  the  price  aaked  for  a  scarce  work,  he  would 
say,  <*  Well,  you  see,  I  buy  a  great  many  books,  and  all  I 
save  out  of  this  purchase  will  be  so  much  towards  buy- 
ing some  more." 

A  well-known  Shudehill  bookseller  in  his  day  used  to 
resort  to  the  following  plan  to  get  something  like  the 
value  of  the  books  he  might  want.  When  a  library  had 
been  purchased,  all  the  best  books  were  carefully  selected 
and  placed  on  one  side  as  though  they  had  been  chosen 
by  someone.  When  J.  C.  came  round  he  was  shown 
the  late  purchase,  and  he  would  go  through  them 
all  one  by  one,  and  sometimes  had  two  or 
three  books  in  his  hands  at  once.  When  he  had 
finiahed  them  he  would  go  the  uaual  round  of  the  shop, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  would  find  the  treasures  in 
some  out-of-the-way  place  that  he  aeemed  Instinctively 
to  get  Into.  Of  course  he  waa  given  to  understand  that 
they  could  not  be  sold  till  the  gentleman  had  decided 
about  them.  The  result  waa,  he  would  call  every  day 
till  he  finally  got  what  he  wanted  at  the  price  asked. 
The  same  bookseller  purohasea  the  whole  of  the  books, 
about  5,000,  collected  by  the  late  Mr.  Mason,  who  will  be 
remembered  aa  keeping  a  dingy  kind  of  bread  and  cheese 
shop  in  Shudehill,  opposite  High-street.  Mr.  Crossley 
had  the  first  turn  at  them.  They  were  in  a  filthy 
state.  In  thorough  keeping  with  the  habits  of  the 
'  man    who    had  collected    them,   but  dust  and  dhrt 
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were  no  detriment  to  J«  0.  He  went  down  on 
his  knee-bones  in  the  midst  of  them,  throwing  those 
he  wanted  in  a  heap  to  one  side,  and  the  others  were 
piled  in  a  confused  mass.  When  he  had  finished  thui 
feast,  if  any  of  his  bibliographical  friends  had  seen  him 
they  would  have  hardly  recognized  him  in  his  dusty 
coat,  his  face  begrimed  nearly  as  black  as  a  sweep's. 

1  remembeK  another  time,  some  seven  years  ago,  I  had 
bought  about  7,000  vols.,  and  had  put  them  in  an 
upstairs  room,  on  the  floor  in  rows,  one  row  on  another. 
A.  note  was  forwarded  to  J.  G.  He  was  so  anxious  to  see 
them  that  he  had  taken  a  cab  so  that  he  should  be  the 
first,  but  lo  and  behold,  the  stairs  were  so  narrow  he 
could  not  get  his  portly  body  up.  However,  he  was  not 
to  bo  defeated  in  his  object.  After  some  ten  minutes  or 
a  quarter  of  an  hour's  puffing  and  blowing  and  wriggling 
about,  and  with  the  gentle  help  of  my  shoulder,  he 
managed  to  get  up  to  the  room,  and  there  I  left  him  to 
gloat  over  those  gods  he  had  devoted  his  life  to. 

I  have  known  him  to  come  to  my  shop  day  after  day  and 
woek  after  week  for  one  book  that  we  could  not  agree 
about  as  to  price.  He  would  invariably  look  over  a  few  of 
the  shelves,  and  then  make  his  way  to  the  shelf  where  the 
coveted  volume  lay.  He  would  take  it  out  and  glance 
rapidly  through  its  pages,  and  put  it  carefully  back 
again.  For  fun  I  have  many  a  time  moved  it  away  to 
some  other  place,  and  when  he  has  come  in  again  he 
would  go  to  the  same  spot  he  saw  it  in  last.  Many  a 
laugh  I  have  had  watching  him.  When  he  has  found  it 
gone  he  would  rapidly  scan  over  the  various  books  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  and  get  quite  fidgety.  If  he  was 
unsuccessful  in  his  search,  he  would  ask  for  it,  and  this 
generally  brought  him  to  his  senses. 

He  carried  the  practice  of  running  my  father  down  in 
the  price  of  books  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  request  him  not  to  come  into  the  shop  any 
more.  It  was  amusing  to  see  him  pass  the  shop  two  or 
three  times,  and  finally  he  would  stop  and  hunt  through 
the  books  on  the  stall,  meekly  paying  the  price  asked, 
and  so  things  would  go  on  until  there  was  the  same  old 
bantering  down  of  price,  which  finally  ended  in  the  same 
polite  request  not  to  come  in  the  shop  again.  But  he 
could  not  resist  it,  and  so  it  was  to  the  end. 

He  was  fond  of  making  a  boast  of  the  bargains  he  had 
got  from  time  to  time  from  booksellers,  and  others  who 
had  sold  him  books  privately ;  and  he  laid  stiess  on  the 
fact  that  he  did  not  care  to  buy  of  booksellers  but  pre- 
ferred private  people  to  offer  tb^r  books  to  him,  because 
as  a  rule  they  did  not  know  what  their  value  was,  and 
consequently  he  had  a  better  chance  of  getting  a  bargain 
on  his  own  terms. 

To  his  housekeeper  J.  G.  has  left  the  sum  of  £200. 

W.  T.  J. 


Sattttlras.  Sbt^^tmhn  I,  1883. 


NOTES. 


THB  SHOB  IN  BCBXPTCTRB. 

[3,221]  '*Moab  is  my  washpot;  over  Bdomwill 
I  cast  out  my  shoe."  This  occurs  twice  in  the 
Psalms,  and  I  had  heard  it  so  frequently  read,  said, 
or  chanted,  that  one  Sunday  I  paused  to  consider  what 
it  might  mean.  Of  the  first  part  I  could  get  no 
explanation,  and  I  discovered  that  the  general  hazy 
belief  was  that  washpot  was  a  pot  for  washing  in. 
Therewithal  everybody  was  content,  and  I  was  per- 
force compelled  to  say  or  sing  away  '<  that  Moab  was 
my  washpot,  and  that  over  Edom  would  I  cast  out 
my  shoe,"  without  the  smallest  inkling  of  the  mean- 
ing of  what  I  was  saying  or  singing.  At  last,  how- 
ever, in  the  course  of  miscellaneous  reading,  I  found 
that  formerly  in  the  Temple  at  London,  for  many 
years  the  washpots  were  the  lowest  scullions,  those 
that  literally  washed  the  pots. 

Both  Eadie  and  Kitto  gravely  inform  me,  from  this 
very  passage  as  their  authority,  that  it  was  a  Jewish 
custom  to  throw  a  sandal  over  a  conquered  country 
as  a  sign  of  subjugation.  But  evidently  Bdom,  in  the 
true  Oriental  fashion,  is  a  personification,  like  Moab, 
of  an  individual.  Hence  I  would  suggest  a  very 
simple  explanation.  When  a  guest  arrived  at  the 
door  of  a  tent  or  house  one  of  the  meanest  of  the 
slaves  knelt  down  and  unfastened  the  thongs — 
latchets,  laases,  laces— that  bound  the  sandals  to  the 
feet  The  guest  would  naturally  then  kick  off  and 
out  from  the  threshold  over  the  back  of  the  slave 
each  sandal  in  turn.  The  slave,  already  girt  with  a 
soft  towel,  would  then  proceed  to  bathe  in  cool  water 
and  to  anoint  with  fragrant  oil  or  unguent  the  hot, 
dry,  dusty  feet,  to  prevent  sores  or  cracking  of  the 
skin  and  to  avoid  the  staining  of  the  rich  carpets  or 
tori  on  which  the  guests  reclined.  A  pair  of  em- 
broidered slippers  would  be  given  him  for  in-door 
wear,  or  one  of  the  guest's  own  slaves  may  have 
brought  these. 

This  explains  the  peculiar  appropriateness  of  John 
Baptist's  saying  as  to  the  sandals  of  Christ ;  the  com- 
mand, "shaiLe  the  dust  from  your  feet,"  as  a  testimony 
against  refusal  of  the  most  ordinary  office  of  hospi- 
tality;  of  Simon  the  Pharisee's  ostentatious  contempt 
and  Mary's  thoughtful  service  in  valeting  her  Master 
as  an  Emperor  of  Rome  might  have  been.    Not  only 
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a  leeson  of  humility  but  of  hospitality  was  given  to 
the  disciples  by  tbeii  Master  when,  as  if  he  had  been 
their  humblest  slave,  he  washed  and  dried  their  feet. 
And  lastly,  washing  the  saints'  feet  is  mentioned  with 
high  commendation  as  an  act  of  the  most  Christiau 
consideration,  if  it  were  not  actually  a  part  of  the 
early  Christian  communion  service. 

One  use  of  the  shoe  cannot  be  omitted.  In  the 
beautiful  account  of  Boaz  and  Euth  the  custom  is 
illustrated  of  handing  a  "  shoe  "  from  one  to  another 
as  earnest  of  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement.  It  was 
a  yezy  old  custom,  and  had  its  parallel  hi  the  Middle 
Ages  in  a  similar  use  of  the  glove,  most  probably  as 
being  more  convenient.  As  the  Orientals  sat  in  the 
gate,  cross-legged  no  doubt,  the  shoe  would  be  the 
readiest  article  to  pass  from  one  to  another. 

The  real  reason  for  the  command  to  take  off  the 
sandal  on  holy  ground  would  very  likely  be  found  in 
the  necessity,  in  hot  eastern  and  pastoral  couniries, 
of  enforcing  cleanliness  by  divine  command.  Pollu- 
tion meant  cholera,  typhoid,  plague,  or  other  of  those 
visitations  which  are  to  this  day  too  ready  to  infect 
the  eastern  air  and  poison  the  eastern  water,  and  then 
to  come  into  unswept  and  ungarnished  Europe.  The 
origin  of  cholera  is  said  to  be  found  at  some  holy 
shrines  near  the  springs  of  the  Ganges,  where  the 
accumulated  filth  of  thousands  of  pilgrims  breeds  a 
disease  which  the  presence  of  many  unburied  corpses 
goes  on  to  make  peculiarly  malignant.  It  then  starts 
oat  on  its  journey  of  extermination,  and  gains  force 
by  going. 

it  is  not  necessary  to  more  than  allude  to  one 
strange  custom  in  early  Hebrew  days— the  loosing  of 
the  shoe  of  the  brother  or  nearest  male  relation  of 
one  who  had  left  a  childless  widow.  Whatever  its 
significance  it  would  seem  that  the  loosing  of  the  shoe 
and  the  consequent  soubriquet  were  symbols  of  an 
unfulfilled  legal  obligation.  It  is  not  the  place  here — 
if,  indeed,  it  is  the  place  anywhere — to  discuss  the 
bearing  of  a  curious  Hebrew  custom  on  an  English 
social  law.  W.  D. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 
sfencbb's  tavbrn  in  1794. 

(Query  No.  3,321,  August  25.) 

[3,225.]  If  «  B  "  will  refer  to  the  Manchester  and 
Salford  Directory  of  1788  (or  Lewis's  reprint  of  it)  he 
will  find  where  this  tavern  was  six  years  before  the 
time  he  names.  It  is  thus  given  :—**  Spencer, 
William,  Spencer's  Tavern,  Market  Place."     This, 


from  its  position,  must  be  the  one  "  B  "  refers  ta  It 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  house  much  used  by 
the  commercial  men  of  the  day,  as  it  is  not  named  in 
the  tist  of  houses  where  the  "Country  Tradesmen 
attending  the  Manchester  Market "  were  to  be  found. 
No  mention  in  this  directory  is  made  of  the  Buck 
and  Hawthorn  Tavern.  There  is  a  Buck  Inn,  Queen- 
street,  St.  Anne's,  kept  by  George  Heywood.  I  fancy 
this  Buck  and  Hawthorn,  however,  will  be  identical 
with  the  Beech  and  Hawthorn  alluded  to  in  the 
reminiscences  of  old  Manchester  of  the  late  Mr. 
Aston,  published  some  little  time  ago  in  the  Maft- 
cheater  Examtner,  The  date  then  mentioned  is  1814, 
but  it  is  spoken  of  as  an  established  house  and  doing 
a  *'  roaring  trade,"  along  with  the  Lord  Hill  and  Half 
Moon,  during  the  October  Cattle  Fair,  then  held  in 
St.  Anne's  Square.  H.  B.  Bbdfebn. 

Moss  Bide. 

BLOCKING  A  BILL  IN  FABLIAMBNT. 
(Nos.  3.211  and  3.218.) 

[3,226.]  A  reader  of  the  City  Neios,  as  I  assume 
Ion  is,  ought  not  to  have  copied  the  blunder  of  the 
Spectator^  or  to  repeat  it  as  his  belief  that  the  provi- 
sion as  to  the  blocking  of  bills  "  was  introduced  in 
the  new  rules  during  the  special  autumn  session  last 
year.  The  rule  is  to  the  effect  that  what  is  called 
<  opposed  business'  shall  not  be  begun  after  half-past 
twelve  o'clock  at  night."  The  autumn  session,  so  far 
from  being  engaged  in  constructing  the  half-past 
twelve  o'clock  rule,  spent  some  time,  without  success, 
in  trying  to  frame  conditions  which  should  prevent 
the  rule  from  being  applied,  as  it  had  been  for  several 
years,  in  blocking  bills.  Let  Ion,  as  his  memory  is 
evidently  failing,  turn  to  the  Ctty  New8  of  February 
22, 1879  (four  and  a  half  years  ago),  and  read  the 
following  passage :— *'  On  Tuesday  last  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Mowbray,  and 
after  a  division,  what  is  known  as  the  'half-past 
twelve  rule '  was  made  a  standing  order.  The  effect 
of  this  rule  will  be  that,  except  for  a  money  bill,  no 
opposed  business  may  be  entered  upon  after  half-past 
twelve  at  night.  This  rule  has  been  in  operation 
during  several  sessions,  but  it  has  hitherto  been  neces- 
sary to  move  its  adoption  at  the  commencement  of 
each  session."  It  is  not  necessary  to  remark  upon 
the  method  suggested  in  the  Spectator  to  overcome 
the  dii&culty,  because  your  readers  will  have  noticed 
that  it  is  as  superficial  and  inadequate  as  its  history 
was  faulty  and  misleading.  Both  sides  of  the  House 
want  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  but  how  to  find  onq 
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without  bringing  back  the  greater  evil  of  proyiding 
a  way  by  which  important  measures  were  formerly 
passed,  at  a  late  hour  through  the  House,  often  against 
public  interests,  is  the  problem.  The  House  and  its 
advisers  outside  have  not  yet  been  able  to  suggest  a 

plan.  EUTHYPHBON. 

QUERIES. 

[3,227.]  Pabkfield  Housb.— What  is  the  history 
of  thiB  house,  originally  called  Withington  of  With- 
ington?  W.  T. 

[3,228.]  Nanonail.— What  is  the  derivation  of 
the  word  ''Nangnail,"  often  used  in  tbis  part  of 
Lancashire,  meaning  a  difficulty  or  an  obstruction? 

I  Leigh.  X.  L.  C.  K. 

[3,229.]  CiBCUS-flTBEET.  — Why  does  the  short 
street  which  runs  behind  the  Waterloo  Hotel,  Picca- 
dilly, bear  the  name  of  Circus-street  ?  I  never  knew 
there  be  an  equestrian  establishment  in  that  locality, 
and  the  formation  of  the  adjoining  streets  has  nothing 
of  a  circular  or  crescent  shape  about  it  to  suggest 
such  a  name.  £.  W. 


Americans  and  Sternb's  Hoics. — A  writer  in 
the  Datly  JfewSf  in  a  description  of  the  country  between 
Scarborough  and  York,  says  few  viators  from  the  United 
States  who  reach  this  part  of  the  country  neglect  to  visit 
the  home  of  Sterne  at  the  charming  villaji^  of  Coxwold, 
lying  under  the  Hambledon  Hills,  near  Crayke  Castle 
and  the  ancient  abbeys  of  Byland  and  Newburgh.  The 
church  in  which  Yorick  preached  his  sermons  and  the 
pulpit  from  which  he  addressed  his  congregation  remain 
intact,  as  well  as  the  ancient  monuments  of  the  Belosyse 
family,  the  head  of  which.  Lord  Fauconberg,  was  Sterne's 
patron,  to  whom  he  addressed  his  amusing  letters,  some- 
times from  Coxwold,  where  he  lived  on  the  fat  of 
the  land,  sometimes  from  London,  whence  he  sent  as 
neat  a  dish  of  gossip  as  could  be  arranged  by  the  cleverest 
modem  reporter  du  high-life,  as  the  French  designate 
him.  More  interesting  than  the  church  is  Shandy  Hall, 
the  little,  low-roomed  house  in  which  Sterne  lived  for 
seven  years  upon  the  good  things  which  the  worthy 
people  around  brought  as  gifts  to  their  pastor,  who  wrote 
the  SeKtimental  Journey  and  Tristram  Shandy  in  a  little 
room  which  has  apparently  been  but  slightly  changed 
since  he  occupied  it.  Tradition  will  have  it  that  he  not 
only  excogitated  but  actually  wrote  ia  great  part  of  those 
celebrated  works  in  the  open  air,  sitting  in  a  shady  nook 
still  pointed  out  by  the  natives.  Sterne's  memory  must 
be  worth  a  round  sum  annually  to  the  Fauconberg  Arms, 
but  it  is  dollars  that  are  sacrificed  to  the  memory  of 
Sterne,  not  English  shillings. 


JNittttbofi,  it^temter  8,  1883. 


NOTES. 

"necessity  has  no  law." 

[3,230.]  **  Necessity  has  no  law"  originally  meant 
"  need  admits  of  no  start."  •*  No  law  to  vermin " 
means  that  the  vermin  is  to  De  killed  at  once.  The 
word  is  familiar  enough  in  certain  dialectic  districts 
in  this  sense  in  connection  with  foot-races^  when  so 
many  yards  or  seconds  **  law  "  or  start  are  allowed. 
The  Saxon  name  of  outlaw  was  wolf  s-head — a  very 
significant  one.  He  was  to  be  killed  at  once  and  a 
price  was  paid  for  his  head.  See  Chaucer's  Coke's 
Tale  of  Gamelyn.  W.  Doig. 

THE  SHOE  AND  BICE  AT  WEDDINGfl. 

[3,231.]  It  may  have  been  from  the  use  of  the 
sandal  or  shoe  in  concluding  bargains  and  contracts 
that  it  continued  to  be  employed  at  weddings  to  our 
own  day.  Old  customs  seem  never  altogether  to  die. 
The  **  broose,"  or  race  home  on  horseback  at  a  wed- 
ding in  Scotland,  a  memorial  of  the  time  when  brides 
were  stolen  from  a  neighbouring  tribe,  is  mentioned 
in  Bums.  The  throwing  of  rice  I  would  venture  to 
explain  simply  in  this  way.  When  a  bride  was  brought 
home  from  another  and  perhaps  a  hostile  tribe,  a 
truce  would  enable  the  long-feast  and  meny-making 
to  be  got  over  quietly.  Before  separating  all  would 
partake  of  the  rice  that  was  symbolic  of  inviolable 
hospitality,  and  that  ensured  the  usual  ''law"  or  time 
allowance  of  start  before  any  outbreak  of  hatred  or 
revenge  could  be  indulged  in  by  either  side. 

W.  Doig. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

PARCEL    POST   OB    PABCBLS    POST. 
(Query  Ko.  8,212,  August  18.) 

[3,232.]  An  inquirer  asks  relative  to  the  use  of  the 
term  parcels  post  by  the  Post  Office.  The  term  is 
employed  by  the  Post  Office  because  it  appears  in  that 
form  in  the  Act  of  Parliament.  To  the  question 
whether  parcel  post  is  a  more  correct  or  suitable  term 
I  have  nothing  to  say.  Post  Office  Cuebk. 

[Nevertheless  the  Post  Office  practice  is  not  uniform. 
The  new  vermillion-coloured  carts  employed  in  Man- 
chester are  lettered  **  Parcel  Post."— Ed.] 

••  moab  is  my  washpot." 

(Note  No.  Z^22A,  Septemher  1.) 

[3,233.]  Your  correspondent  W.  D.  appears  to 
conclude  that  **  wasbpot  **  in  the  above  passage  has  a 
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aimilar  meaning  to  that  f  onnerly  uaed,  as  he  tells  us, 
in  the  Temple  kitchens.  It  certainly  would  make 
Teiy  good  sense ;  hut  unfortunately  the  Hehrew  word 
*'seer"  means  a  pot  or  basin.  The  passage  is  thus 
tranalated  by  Gesenius :  "  Moab  shall  be  the  pot  of 
my  washing,"  contemptuously  said  for  "  I  will  use  it 
as  the  meanest  yesseL"  T.  G.  G. 

CIBCnGhBTBJBBT. 
(Qoery  So.  3JS9,  September  1.) 
[3,234.]  There  is  evidently  some  reason  for  the 
name  of  this  street.  On  an  old  map  of  Manchester, 
now  before  me,  unfortunately  not  dated,  but  which 
I  take  to  be  of  about  eighty  years  ago,  the  street  is 
plainly  named,  and  on  the  side  nearest  Aytoun-street 
is  a  space  marked  **  New  Gircus.''  In  1773  I  under^ 
stand  that  Philip  Astley,  with  his  equestrian  troupe, 
Tisited  Manchester.  Can  this  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  naming  of  the  street  ?  I  think  it  would  be 
before  it  was  made,  however.  H.  B.  B. 


Circus-street  took  its  name  from  the  amphitheatse 
in  Chatham-street,  opened  in  1797  by  Mr.  Handy,  an 
equestrian.  This  gentleman's  numerous  company  was 
subsequently  all  lost  (except  two  or  three,  who  with 
himself  went  by  Holyhead)  on  the  passage  from 
LiTerpool  to  Dublin.  James  Buby. 

TOKENS. 
(Query  Ko.  3,223,  August  18.) 

[3^235.]  I  can  supply  information  respecting  tokens 
Nos.  3  and  4,  mentioned  by  the  querist.  No.  3 :  The 
Manchester  halfpenny  was  struck  to  commemorate 
the  opening  of  the  Bridgewater  Canal.  On  the 
obrerse  is  *' Success  to  Navigation,"  with  a  coat  of 
arms  which  I  presiuie  to  be  those  of  the  Duke  of 
Bridgewater;  reverse,  ''Manchester  half-penny,  1793," 
with  a  man  walking  bearing  a  pack  upon  his  back. 
Na  4:  During  George  II.'s  reign  halfpennies 
were  struck  by  the  Earl  of  Derby  for  use  in  the  Isle 
of  Man.  On  the  obverse  they  have  the  cnwt  of  the 
Eari  of  Derby,  namely  the  eagle  and  child,  with 
motto  **  Sans  changer,"  and  also  the  date  **  1733 ;"  on 
the  reverse,  the  arms  and  motto  of  the  island,  with 
*^  4*"  ▼hich  I  presume  stands  for  one  halfpenny,  and 
also  the  letters  '*  J.D." 

I  have  also  in  my  collection  a  Manx  penny,  struck 
by  the  Duke  of  Athol,  which  has  on  the  obverse  the 
ktten  **  D  JL"  in  monogram  surmounted  by  a  coronet, 
1758,  and  on  the  reverse  the  arms  and  motto  of  the 
UteiAMMXL  U.B.G. 


Siatu(lras»  j^tmltt  16, 1883. 


NOTES. 


ICAKOHBBTBB  STBEET-LOBB.     VUL:    PABfiONAaB, 
8T  MABY'SHSTBEBT,  COLLBaB  LAND. 

[3,230.]  These  three  streets  were  formed  out  of 
property  belonging  to  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  foun- 
dation, of  which  the  former  representatives  were 
'<  the  Warden  and  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Christ  in 
Manchester,"  and  of  which  the  present  trustees  are 
the  Dean  and  Canons  of  Manchester.  It  is  on  account 
of  this  connection  that  the  streets  have  obtained  the 
names  they  bear. 

*< Parsonage"  is  one  of  the  older  place-names  of 
Manchester,  the  '<  seven  houses  in  the  Parsonage'' 
being  conspicuous  objects  in  plans  and  views  of  the 
town  early  in  the  last  century ;  but  the  name  "  Par- 
sonage," and  the  name  **  Parsonage  Bank,"  were  not, 
until  some  years  after  that  period,  applied  to  the 
street  running  out  of  Blackfriars  and  parallel  with 
the  river.  Our  local  chronicler,  Richard  Holling- 
worth  (MS.  Chetham  Lib.),  says,  in  referring  to  Man- 
chester early  in  the  fourteenth  century:  "The  Manor 
house  stood  in  or  neere  to  the  place  where  the  Colledge 
now  stands  .  .  .  and  the  Parsonage  house  was 
neere  to  a  field  called  the  Parsonage,  in  or  neere  the 
street  called  the  Deanesgate ; "  and  in  a  later  part  of 
his  chronicle  records  that,  in  the  year  1342,  *'  Robert 
de  Chalomber  passed  oertaine  lands  in  the  Deanesgate 
in  the  Parsonage  of  Manchester  to  John,  son  of  John 
de  Strangwayes,  for  20d.  yearely  to  be  payd  to  the 
Rector."  One  of  the  witnesses  to  the  deed  effecting 
this  transfer  was,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
one  of  the  chaplains  of  the  College  before-mentioned. 

In  the  St  Mary's  Church  Act  (passed  in  1763)  it  is 
recited  that  the  Warden  and  Fellows  were  "seized  to 
them  and  their  successors  of  ...  a  certain  close 
or  parcel  of  land  called  the  Parsonage  Croft,  lying 
and  being  within  the  said  town  of  Manchester,  and 
contiguous  to  the  most  populous  and  frequented  part 
thereof;"  and  further,  that  these  dignitaries  had  pro- 
posed to  allot  part  (viz.,  3,208  square  yards)  of  this 
close  to  be  a  site  for  a  church  and  churchyard,  and 
**  to  make  and  lay  open  the  commodious  way  or  pas- 
sage of  eight  yards  in  breadth  and  fifty-eight  yards  in 
length  from  and  out  of  a  public  street  in  the  said 
town  of  Manchester  called  the  Deansgate  to  the  said 
intended  new  church,"  and  "  to  pull  down  one  mes- 
suage or  dwelling-house  (part  of  their  College  Lands) 
ying  and  adjoining  to  the  aforesaid  street  called 
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Deansgate."  It  further  appears  from  the  Act  that  the 
intended  site  was  bounded  on  the  north  "  by  a  brick 
wall  dividing  the  said  Parsonage  Croft  from  lands  in 
the  possession  of  Jeremiah  Bower,  on  the  east  and 
west  by  other  parts  of  the  said  Parsonage  Croft,  in- 
tended to  be  laid  out  for  and  as  two  several  streets 
or  ways  [viz.,  ''Parsonage,"  now  so  called,  and 
^'College  land"]  of  six  yards  wide ;  and  on  the  south 
side  by  other  part  [now  "  South  Parade  'H  of  the  said 
Parsonage  Croft."  The  Act  empowered  the  Warden 
and  Fellows  "  to  lay  open  and  grant  in  fee  to  any 
person  or  persons  having  the  property  of  lands  adjoin- 
ing to  the  said  Parsonage  Croft,  any  road  or  roads 
for  all  cairiages  into,  from  and  over  the  said  intended 
streets,  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  Parsonage 
Croft-,  and  to  make  such  other  roads  and  ways  into 
and  over  the  said  croft  ...  as  shall  be  found 
convenient  and  most  for  the  benefit  of  the  estate," 
and  also  to  grant  building  leases— the  lease  term  not 
to  exceed  forty  years — over  the  remainder  (2,818 
square  yards)  of  the  Croft,  not  forming  the  sites  of  the 
church,  churchyard,  and  streets ;  and  to  renew  such 
leases  on  the  terms  mentioned  in  the  Act. 

The  church  was  soon  afterwards  built  and  finished, 
and  was  opened  in  the  year  1756.  By  the  early  and 
rapid  granting  of  building  leases  under  the  above 
Act  of  Parliament,  "Parsonage  Croft"  was  soon 
covered  with  houses  and  streets,  one  of  such  streets 
(and  the  most  necessary  under  the  scheme)  being  St. 
Mary's-street,  so  named  after  the  new  church,  to 
which  it  was  intended  to  give  direct  access  from  the 
principal  thoroughfares  of  the  town. 

C.  T.  Tallbnt-Bateman. 

24,  Brown-street. 

THB  UTFANT    BTAGE,  WITH  SUGGESTIONS    ON  SOME 

STAGE  TEBHS. 

[3,237.]   In  the  veiy  amusing  adventure  of  Don 

Quixote  with  the  strolling  players,  part  ii.,  chap,  xi., 

occurs  the  following : — 

Don  Quixote  would  have  answered  Sancho,  but  was 
prevented  bva  cart  which  came  in  si^ht  from  a  corner 
of  the  road  before  thom,  laden  with  the  strangest  and 
most  varied  figures  and  personages  imaginable  —  a 
knight^  Death ;  an  Emperor,  crowned :  Time,  with  a 
scythe ;  an  Angel,  with  large  painted  wings ;  a  Cupid, 
and  other  such. 

To  the  Don's  demand  what  this  cart  of  Death  was, 
and  who  its  occupants  were,  the  manager,  who  played 
the  Devil,  a  very  import-ant  part,  replied  :— 

Sir,  we  are  strollers  belonging  to  Angelo  the  Bad's 
company.  This  morning,  which  is  the  octave  of  Corpus 
Christi,  we  have  been  performing  in  a  village  on  the 


other  side  of  the  hill  the  divine  piece  called  the  Cortes 
of  Death ;  and  this  evening  we  play  it  elsewhere.  I 
play  the  devil,  and  I  am  one  of  the  principal  person- 
ages of  this  sacramental  performance,  for  in  this  com- 
pany I  play  all  the  leading  parts. 

The  last  sentence  is  illustrative,  no  doubt,  of  the 
satirical  humour  of  Cervantes,  much  of  which,  like  that 
of  Hudibras  and  Gulliver,  must  be  lost  to  us.  It  must 
be  remembered,  that  Cervantes  himself  was  a  suc- 
cessful writer  of  plays.  Angelo  the  Bad  was  the  name 
given  to  a  strolling  manager  and  author  who  toured 
the  provinces  in  the  primitive  fashion.  The  intro- 
duction of  him  and  his  company  is  a  satire  on 
Angelo  the  Good,  a  well-known  player  of  Cervantes 
time. 

A  learned  French  editor  has  the  following  nota. 
**  It  was  doubtless  one  of  those  religious  pieces  called 
autos  sacramentales  that  were  principally  performed 
during  Corpus  Christi  week.  Temporary  wooden 
stages  were  erected  on  the  occasion  of  that  festival 
in  the  streets,  and  the  players,  drawn  in  carts  with 
their  stage  dresses  on,  went  from  one  stage  to  another 
to  perform.  Hence,  in  the  jargon  of  the  day  *to  go 
to  the  carts'  meant  *  to  act  in  a  play.'" 

I  may  here  explain  that  the  word  "pagina"  is 
Latin  for  a  wooden  stage  on  which  performances 
take  place.  Hence  comes  our  pageant  I  would 
suggest  also  that  herein  may  be  found  the  true  ex- 
planation of  the  cart  on  which  Thespis,  father  and 
founder  of  the  Athenian  drama,  was  said  to  perform. 
It  was  more  likely  a  "  caravan**  which  conveyed  him 
and  his  company  from  place  to  place  in  old-world 
Attica.  He  would  be  the  Athenian  Richardson  of  the 
Attic  wakes  and  fairs. 

But  what  is  more  interesting  in  this  quotation 
and  note  is  that  they  exactly  describe  the  origin 
and  rise  of  the  "stage"  in  England,  where  such  plays 
were  very  popular  in  early  times.  I  would  with 
diffidence  suggest  and  as  a  shot,  that  the  Coventry 
procession  is  a  relic  of  the  procession  of  the  guilds, 
the  members  of  each  being  dressed  in  character  for 
the  parts  they  had  during  the  festival  of  Corpus 
Christi  to  perform  in  the  Miracle  Play  assigned  to 
their  guild.  In  this  case  Godiva— the  i  pronounced 
as  our  e-might  merely  be  "  gode  Eva,"  "  good  Eve," 
a  prominent  character  in  Adam  and  Eve,  one  of  the 
chief  plays,  which  still  exists.  Of  course  the  players 
were  all  men,  and  the  gag  was  rough,  coarse,  and 
unstmted.  How  the  legend  shaped  itself  into  the 
form  it  now  possesses  permanently  in  the  Laureate's 
poem,  with  the  characters  of  Leofric  and  Peeping 
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Tom  as  accretions,  is,  as  is  the  case  Tnth  all  complex 
legends,  beyond  even  a  guess,  so  buried  is  it  in  blind 
antiquity.  "  Horseplay,"  again,  I  would  refer  to  the 
**  bobby  "  and  his  rough  antics  and  unscrupulous  use 
of  the  bladders  fastened  to  the  stick,  which  in  the 
bands  of  clowns  diverts  children  to  this  day  as  erst  it 
diverted  Spain  and  England. 

Each  guild  repeated  its  play  on  various  days,  but 
on  a  different  pagina.  The  collection  of  these  plays 
in  two  volumes,  edited  by  Thomas  Wright,  r.S.A., 
with  Notes  and  Glossary,  is  in  the  Free  Library, 
and  its  perusal  is  interesting  to  the  student  of  early 
English  philology  and  character  and  amusements 
alike. 

The  "Mystery"  Play  was  from  Latin  "mimsterium" 
or  "service,"  whence  may  be  derivable  the  use  of 
"servant"  as  "actor"  in  "Represented  by  Her 
Majestys  servants,"  or  "My  Lord  of  Leicester's 
servants."  It  was  often  vmtten  by  a  priest  or  even 
by  a  bishop,  and  acted  in  connection  with  the 
churches.  Scholars  at  universities  were  great  both  at 
writing  and  representing  it.  It  may  have  been  so 
called  because  got  up  by  servants  attached  to  monas- 
teries and  great  houses. 

To  return  to  Don  Quixote  and  his  players.  To  his 
demand  who  they  were  in  the  cart,  the  reply  is 
made  by  the  devil  manager : — 

Your  worship  must  know  that  they  are  merry  folks 
and  give  pleasure :  all  people  favour  them :  everybody 
protects,  assists,  and  esteems  them,  especially  if  they 
are  rosfol  and  titled  troops  of  comedians,  all  or  most  of 
whom  in  their  manner  and  garb  look  like  any  priaoes. 

On  this  the  same  learned  French  editor  notes : — 
"Philip  III.  had  ordained  in  consequence  of  the 
excesses  committed  by  the  groups  of  strollers  that 
they  should  be  compelled  to  provide  themselves  with 
a  licence  granted  by  the  CoMtt  of  Castillo !  This 
licence  they  denominated  their  titulo,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  charter  of  nobility !" 

Hraoe,then,  the  Spanish  origin  and  very  likely 
the  English  one  of  "patent,"  that  is  "monoplied," 
that  is  "  licensed,"  theatres.  In  fact  I  may  say  that 
in  these  extracts  there  is  much  that  is  philological ly 
interesting.  Also  we  are  told  by  Cervantes  that  the 
very  clown  of  these  strollers,  taking  advantage  of 
the  compulsory  royal  licence,  was  "habited  as  a 
court  jester."  "  Title  "  role,  again,  will  mean  a  part 
mentioned  among  the  "  licensed  "  characters  the  list 
of  which  personie  dramatis  or  **  masks  of  the  drama  " 
was  for  legal  reasons,  no  doubt,  inquired  to  be  pre- 


fixed to  a  printed  play  in  early  times  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  imprimatur,  "  be  it  printed ; "  just  as 
the  proprietor  and  publisher  of  a  newspaper  must 
attach  their  names  to  their  journal  to-day. 

The  conservative  nature  of  stage  terms  as  well  as 
of  standing  stage  characters  is  worth  noting.  The 
clown  is  the  colonus  or  rustic  who  amused  by  his 
simple  stupidity  like  the  countryman  in  farces. 
Whatever,  by  the  way,  motley  meant  in  Shakspere's 
time,  in  Chaucer's  it  meant  some  expensive  cloth,  for 
in  motteleye  the  rich  merchaunt  was  clad : — 

A  merchaunt  was  there  with  a  forked  berd,  « 

In  motteleye,  and  high  on  horse  he  sat : 
Upon  his  heed  a  Flaundrisch  bever  hat : 
His  botes  clapsud  fairs  and  fetously : 
His  resons  he  spak  ful  solempnely. 

The  clown,  in  fact,  got  mixed  up  with  the  jester,  ie, 
gester,  or  tale-teller,  as  well  as  with  the  momus,  the 
mimus,  and  the  scurra  of  classic  days.  Stage  tradi- 
tions, ever  enlarging,  have  transformed  Wamba 
Cedric's  half-idiot  into  Wallett  the  polite  wit,  or 
David  Abbey  Seal,  who  rides  a  real  Pegasus  bare- 
backed or  recites  his  own  verses,  tells  a  tale  in  Cooke's 
ring  or  in  a  magazine,  and  knocks  off  seven  jokes — 
well  not  so  easily  as  he  takes  a  flying  leap  over  seven 
horses. 

To  conclude.  The  expression  "divine  piece,'*  or 
play  called  the  Cort^  of  Death,  occurs  in  the  first 
extract.  Does  this  explain  Dante's  Divma  Comedtaf 
Certain  suggestions  as  to  the  origin  of  some  theatrical 
and  other  names  and  terms  have  been  made  above. 
They  must  be  considered  as  suggestions  only,  and  not 
finalities.  W.  D. 

DBEE. 

[3,238.]  "J.  M.,"  in  his  description  of  Marton 
Chapel,  asks  what  is  the  meaning  of  a  "  dree  road." 
It  is  a  local  term  for  a  long,  straight,  unvaried,  unin- 
teresting road,  which  palls  upon  a  tired  traveller, 
becoming  wearisome,  tiresome,  or  "  dree." 

Jambs  Buby. 

tt  tt  tt 

The  word  has  a  wider  application,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  quotation  from  the  Glossary  of 
the  Lancashire  Dialect  (English  Dialect  Society  and 
Manchester  Literary  Club)  :— 

DREE,  Xodj,   tedious,   protracted,    monotonous, 

DREESOME,  j     wearisome.  Icel.  <2nu^,  lasting;  S wed. 

dryq,  long ;   Dan.  drH,  larf^,  ample.    A.S.  dredgan^  to 

endure,  to  suffer ;  p.  t  dreah,    Icel.  drytpa,  to  lengthen ; 

Mid.  E.  dreghe  (Hamp.  Fncke  of  C,  L  2,235 ;   K  Eny. 

Allit.  Poems,  B,  1,224). 
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GOLLIBB. 

1750. 


Bamfobd. 
1840. 

BdT.W.GAfiKKLL. 

1854. 


"Whooas  lad  arto?"  "Wh^u," 
■ed  he,  **  Tm  Jone's  o'  Lall's  o*  Sim- 
mys,  o'  Marriom's,  o'  Dick's,  o' 
Nethon*ii,  o'  LaU's  o'Simmy's  ith' 
Hooms."  Odd,  thinks  I  t*  mehsel, 
tbeaws  a  dree-er  name  than  me. 
Tim  bobbin,  p.  5L 

Tlie  rain  having  set  in  dree. 

Life  of  Radical,  zz.,  135. 


Wauoh. 
1859, 


Dr.  Barbbb. 
1870. 


Lancashire  people  talk  of  **dree 
rain,"  which  often  puzzles  those  who 
fancy  dree  is  a  corruption  of  ^'dir." 
And  they  say  it  rains  ^dredyr 
meaning  that  it  is  oontinoous  and 
enduring.— XATt.  Law:.  Dialect,  p.  22. 

Aw'Te  brought  thi  top  cwot,  doesto 

know, 
For  th'rain's  comin'  deawn  very  dret. 

Lane,  Songs : — 

*<Come  Whoam  to  thi  Ghilder." 

I    fudged  away  up    Gamswell 
...    till  I  began  to  think  it  wos 
langsome  and  dreetome  beath  [both]. 
Fomeu  FoUc^  p.  3. 
Editor. 


COMMENTS   AND   ANSWERS. 

NANGNAH*. 
(Query  Ho.  Z,22&,  September  1.) 
[3,239.]  In  the  glossary  to  Tim  Bobbin's  works 
this  word  is  given  as  the  Ajiglo-Saxon  for  "  a  sort  of 
corns,''  but  is  spelt  nang-nele.  I  fancy  it  is  used  in 
some  parts  of  Lancashire  to  describe  some  deformity 
in  the  nails  either  of  the  hand  or  foot<.  E.  W. 

[Bamford,  in  his  glossary  to  Tim  Bobbin,  gives '*  Nag- 
nail,  a  sore  on  human  fingers.'*  The  Lancashire 
Glossary  of  the  English  Dialect  Society  has  two 
entries:  "Nagnail,  a  sore,  caused  by  the  peeling  of 
the  skin  from  the  roots  of  the  finger  nail.  Nangnail 
(Ormskirk),  a  tyrant;  an  ill-tempered,  troublesome 
person."— En.] 

THE  SHOE  AND  BICE  AT  WEDDINGS. 
(Note  No.  8,291,  September  8.) 
[3,240.]  In  Scatcherd's  History  of  Morley  (Leeds, 
1833)  we  are  told  that  one  of  the  '*  curious  customs 
of  our  village,  now  little  known,  is  that  of  *  trashing' 
or  pelting  common  people  with  old  shoes  on  their 
return  from  church  upon  the  wedding  day ; "  and 
also  that  *'  originally  certain  offences  subjected  the 
parties  to  this  impleasant  liability,  sach  as  refusing 
to  contribute  to  scholars'  *  potations '  or  other  con- 
vivialities ;  but  in  process  of  time  the  reason  of  the 


thing  was  forgotten,  and  'trashing'  was  tmivenal 
among  the  lower  orders,  turf  or  sods  being  substituted 
for  old  shoes  and  thrown  in  jest  and  good  humour, 
not  in  anger  or  ill-wilL"  The  chatty  author  then  goes 
on  to  say :  ''Although  it  is  true  that  to  this  day  an 
old  shoe  is  called  a  '  trash,'  as  is  everything,  indeed, 
of  no  value,  yet  this  certainly  did  not  give  the 
nmsanoe  its  name.  To  '  trash '  signifies  to  dog,  to 
hinder  or  impede,  and  accordingly  we  find  the  rope 
tied  by  sportsmen  round  the  necks  of  fleet  pointers 
to  tire  them  well  and  check  their  speed,  is  hereabouts 
called  a '  dog  trash.'  But  why  old  shoes  in  particular 
were  selected  as  missiles  most  proper  for  impeding 
the  progress  of  new  married  persons  it  is  difficult  to 
discover.  The  following  passage  mayi)erhaps  have 
some  bearing  on  the  subject:— Leobard,  the  celebrated 
saint  of  Tours,  in  the  sixth  century,  being  persuaded 
in  his  youth  to  marry,  gave  his  betrothed  a  ring,  a 
kiss,  and  a  pair  of  shoes.  The  ceremony  has  been 
explained  veiy  much  to  the  dishonour  of  the  ladies, 
as  referring  to  the  absolute  servitude  of  the  parties, 
who  in  this  instance  were  symbolically  tied  (to  use  an 
expressive  phrase)  neck  and  heels." 

In  a  f ootr-note  is  appended :  **  Since  writing  the 
above  I  have  discovered  that  to  throw  an  old  shoe 
after  a  person  was  considered  luck  in  former  times." 

So  far  Nevison  Scatcherd.  So  we  find  that  near 
Leeds  the  custom  of  throwing  an  old  shoe  "for  luck" 
was  called  "  trashing,"  and  had  originally  meant  just 
the  reverse.  Very  old  shoes  were  called  "  trashes  "  in 
Manchester  fifty  years  ago. 

Rice  in  the  East  is  the  symbol  of  prosperity.  It  is 
only  of  late  years  that  the  custom  of  rice-throwing, 
as  a  wish  for  prosperity  to  the  wedded  pair,  has  been 
introduced  into  this  country.  When  I  say  of  late 
years,  I  may  mean  about  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Isabella  Banxb. 

London. 


QUERIES. 

[3,241.]    A  Passage  in  Richard  Second.— In 
Richard  II.,  act  ii.,  scene  i.,  the  King  says : — 

Now  for  our  Irish  wars : 
We  must  supplant  thoee  rough,  rug-headed  kens, 
Which  live  like  venom  wtiere  no  venom  else 
But  only  they  have  privilege  to  live. 

Did  Shakspere  write  **  venom  "  or  ^  vermin,"  or  if  he 
did  write  venom,  did  he  mean  vermin  ?  I  have  four 
editions  of  Shakspere,  but  no  commentaxy. 

J.  S.  D. 
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COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

NANONAIL. 
OTot.  3»228  and  8,288.) 

[3,242.]  Once  upon  a  time — ^now,  alas,  many  years 
ago,  when  I  was  a  little  boy  in  London— I  was  taught 
to  call  the  pieces  of  skin  which  became  detached 
from  the  base  of  my  finger  nails,  '*  hanging  nails,**  or, 
more  familiarly,  "hang  nails."  Each  of  these,  in 
Cockaigne,  would  of  course  soon  become  known  as 
"an  'tng  naiL"  I  think  my  derivation  must  be  the 
right  one,  because  I  have  it  at  my  fingers'  ends. 

E.  Edmonds. 

Theatre  Royal. 

A  PASSAOB  IN  RICHABD  8SC0ND. 

( Note  ITo.  3r241,  September  15.) 

[3,24a]    J.  S.  D.  wiU  find  in  Valp/s  edition  of 

Sbakspere  the  following  note  to  the  passage : — 

Which  live  like  venom  where  no  venom  else 
But  only  they — hath  privilege  to  live. 

"Ireland  is  said  to  be  exempt  from  venomous 
reptiles." — ^Editor.  Tour  correspondent  seems  to  me 
in  error  in  altering  the  word  "  hath  "  into  "  have,"  as 
the  sentence  may  grammatically  stand  :—**  Where  no 
venom  else  hath  privilege  to  live,  but  only  they."  In 
Talpy's  and  Mrs.  Ck>wden  Clarke's  edition  there  is  a 
comma  after  "  they."  J.  B.  H. 

Tbe  Mount,  Hlicher  Bronghton. 

tt  «  tt 

In  the  passage  quoted  from  Richard  the  Second:^ 

We  must  supplant  those  rough,  rug-headed  kernf, 
¥rhich  live  like  venom  where  no  venom  else 
Bat  only  they  have  privilege  to  live — 

the  allusion  is  to  St.  Patrick's  expulsion  of  snakes 
from  Ireland,  i^.,  if  it  were  not  for  the  envenomed 
politics  of  men,  no  other  venom  lives  since  St.  Patrick 
destroyed  the  other  vermin.  Namblbss. 

«  »  # 

The  passage  which  J.  8.  D.  quotes  is  an  allusion 
to  an  old  Irish  legend  of  St.  Patrick.  The  saint  had 
made  a  vow  to  free  Ireland  from  every  sort  of 
fenomous  reptile.  He  succeeded  in  his  efforts ;  one 
oU  serpent  only  resisting.  He  therefore  made  a 
small  box,  and  invited  the  serpent  to  enter.  The 
creature  objected,  saying  that  it  was  too  small  St. 
Patrick  contended  that  it  was  quite  large  enough  to 
be  comfortable.  To  prove  its  case,  the  serpent  got  in, 
when  St.  Patrick  of  conne  shut  down  the  lid,  and 
threw  the  box  into  the  sea.    There  it  is  now— so  the 


legend  runs— causing  the  waves  by  its  ceaseless 
writhings,  and  wailing  continually  to  the  saint  for 
release. 

The  word  is  correctly  written  "  venom,"  Sbakspere 
using  the  name  of  a  quality  possessed  by  a  class,  to 
designate  that  class.  "  Vermin  "  would  hardly  be  as 
appropriate,  as  St.  Patrick's  labours,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  story,  confined  to  the  poisonous  species 
of  the  snake  tribe.  E.  Keal. 

*  *  * 

Referring  to  J.  S.  D.'s  query  in  reference  to  the  passage 
from  Richard  the  Second  beginning,  "  Now  for  our 
Irish  wars,"  I  append  the  commentary  of  Charles  and 
Mary  Cowden  Clarke,  in  their  edition  of  Shskspere, 
which,  I  think,  may  be  accepted  as  the  true  explana- 
tion :— " *  Where  no  venom  else'  is  an  allusion  to  the 
legend  that  St.  Patrick  expelled  from  Ireland  all 
venomous  reptiles  for  evermore.  This  passage, 
by  the  way,  furnishes  an  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  Sbakspere,  by  his  introduction  of  an  ex- 
pressive word  and  allusion,  conveys  the  effect  of 
additional  words  and«  ideas.  Here,  by  the  word 
*  venom '  he  poetically  implies  *  venomous  reptiles,' 
and  thus  calls  these  kerns  the  reptiles,  as  well  as 
the  poison  of  their  native  land." 

,    ^  Thomas  Atkinson,  Jun. 

London. 


QUERIES. 

[3,244.]  RoMiLBY  AND  CoMPSTALL.— What  are 
the  populations  respectively  of  the  ecclesiastical 
districts  of  .St,  Paul's,  Compstall,  and  St.  Chad's, 
Romiley?  Habbopdale. 

[3,245.]  The  Rbv.  David  Bbadbuby.— I  shall 
be  glad  of  any  information  respecting  the  Rev.  David 
Bradbury,  minister  of  the  Independent  Chapel  in 
Cannon-street,  Manchester,  from  1785  to  1799,  par- 
ticularly as  to  his  birth,  parentage,  and  descent. 

Habbopdalb. 

[3,246.]  PoBaBEEN.— This  is  the  name  of  a  small 
hamlet  in  the  vicinity  of  Saddleworth  Church;  the 
"  green  "  probably  being  a  corruption  of  "  grien  "  (the 
sun)— as  in  Greenfield,  for  **  grien  f hail— the  circle  of 
the  sun,  or  sun's  temple— but  can  "pob"  be  traced  to 
the  same  Celtic  source?  If  so,  what  is  the  modem 
signification  of  it  ?  Habbopdalb. 

[3,247.]  The  Huge  Stone  at  Alexandba 
Pabk.— I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  any  geologist 
could  throw  any  light  upon  the  huge  block  of  stone 
near  the  Withington  entrance  of  Alexandra  Park.    I 
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have  heard  that  before  it  was  so  shamefully  scratched 
strisB  were  distinctly  seen  upon  it  Is  it  an  erratic 
block  carried  by  glaciers  from  the  Derbyshire  or 
Yorkshire  hills  ?  Pbb-Adamite. 

[338.]  Lancashibb  Public  School  Associa- 
tion.— On  the  termination  of  a  temporary  company 
or  association,  to  whom  do  the  books  and  papers  of 
said  association  belong,  or  what  becomes  of  them  ? 
Can  any  of  your  readers  state  the  fat-e  of  the  books 
and  papers  once  the  property  of  the  Lancashire 
Public  School  Association?  Many  valuable  educa- 
tional letters  and  documents  were  addressed  to  that 
association.  H.  R.  Fobbest. 

[3,249.]  RusHCABTS. — I  am  aware  that  the  origin 
of  rushcarts  is  a  difficult  subject  to  investigate,  and 
has  never  thoroughly  been  settled ;  but  I  think  the 
time  is  opportune  to  re-open  the  discussion  by  means 
of  the  public  press,  and  perhaps  some  new  facts  may 
be  brought  to  light  or  some  new  theory  advanced  in 
elucidation  of  the  mystery.  Are  rushcarts,  therefore, 
druidical,  scriptural,  or  medissval  in  their  origin? 
Let  us  discover  that  if  we  can.  Perhaps  it  would 
help  us  to  have  a  list  of  all  localities  in  which  they 
have  been  at  any  time  common. 

Habbopdale. 

[3,260.]  Ancient  Bbitish  Settlement.— I  have 
recently  been  much  interested  by  a  visit  which  I  paid 
to  the  site  of  a  supposed  ancient  British  settlement 
on  Heath  waite  Moor,  in  the  district  of  Higher  Subber- 
thwaite,  Furness,  Lancashire.  There  are  on  the  moor 
a  large  number  of  cairns  and  ancient  stone  walls ;  also 
several  circular  huts  or  habitations  built  of  loose 
stones,  roofless,  of  course,  with  entrances  facing  the 
south.  The  whole  moorland  in  the  neighbourhood  is 
one  mass  of  remains.  I  wish  to  know,  if  any  of  your 
readers  could  tell  me,  whether  these  remains  have 
been  investigated ;  and  if  so,  where  I  could  find  the 
account.  Oxon. 

[3,261.]  Shakspbbe's  Gbave.— I  have  a  distinct 
and  vivid  recollection  of  reading  (where  I  cannot 
remember)  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
while  some  repairs  were  being  done  in  Stratford-on- 
Avon  Church,  the  tomb  and  coffin  were  opened 
secretly  (by  a  local  doctor  and  his  assistants,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  rightly)  and  the  head  and  bust  of 
Shakspere  exposed  to  view.  In  the  article  in  question 
a  full  description  of  the  face  is  given,  the  beard  (a 
peaked  one)  and  hair  being  described  as  being  of  *'  a 
reddish  brown,"  but  after  a  minute  or  so  of  exposure 


"  the  whole  of  the  body  crumbled  away  to  dusf  Can 
any  reader  assist  my  memory  in  this  matter  ?  I  fancied 
at  first  that  I  had  read  the  account  of  this  in 
Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journd^  but  a  search  through 
that  work  has  not  justified  the  surmise.  If  this  act 
can  be  proved  to  have  taken  place,  it  will  do  more 
(by  proving  the  uselessness  of  the  search)  to  stop  the 
proposed  ghoulish  desecration  of  the  grave  of  our 
national  poet  than  all  the  letters  of  indignation  ever 
penned.  E.  Edmonds. 


mallerstang  forest  and  pendragon  castle, 

westmorland. 

The  History  and  Traditions  of  Mallerstang  Forest  and  Pon- 
dragon  Castle.  By  the  Bev.  W.  Nlcholls.  Manchester  : 
John  Heywood. 

The  most  ardent  and  adventurous  explorer  of  the 
valleys  which  lie,  fold  within  fold,  on  the  skirts  of 
the  Lake  Countzy  has  probably  never  heard  of  MaK 
lerstang  Forest  and  Pendragon  Castle ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  few  from  the  outer  world  ever  break  by 
their  presence  the  uneventful  but  contented  life  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  secluded  dale.  The  name 
Pendragon  is  redolent  of  Cornwall  rather  than  West- 
morland, and  its  romantic  and  legendary  sound  re- 
minds one  more  of  King  Arthur  and  the  Round  Table 
than  either.  The  traveller  by  the  Midland  Railway 
line  to  Carlisle  passes  through  Mallerstang  in  the 
stretch  of  wildland  traversed  before  reaching  Kirkby 
Stephen,  but  there  is  no  station  in  any  portion  of  the 
valley  to  acquaint  him  with  the  fact.  Of  this  out- 
of-the-way  valley  the  Rev.  W.  Nicholls,  formerly  of 
Ravenstonedale  and  Mallerstang,  now  of  Bury  in 
Lancashire,  has  told  the  history  and  recorded  tbe 
traditions  in  a  pleasant  volume  of  some  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pages.  The  book  serves  to  show — 
what  so  many  local  histories  had  previously  put 
beyond  doubt— that  there  is  scarcely  a  rood  of  ground 
in  England  that  is  not  rich  in  records  and  memorials 
of  enduring  interest.  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  in  his 
lat^t  work  on  English  Towns  and  Districts,  remarks 
that  "  many  of  us,  in  these  days  of  foreign  travel, 
have  very  little  notion  of  the  treasures  of  art  and 
history  which  still  live  in  the  towns  and  villages  of 
our  own  country.  And  many  of  us  have  not  fully 
grasjied  the  truth  how  largely  in  every  land  national 
history  is  made  up  of  local  history."  Mr.  Nicholls 
supplies  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  these  words. 
"  When  the  reader,"  he  says,  **  bears  in  mind  that  tho 
dale  is  not  more  that  five  miles  in  length,  he  will 
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probably  be  saiprised  that  bo  much  material  could 
have  been  gathered  together  lespectiDg  so  small  a 
dala  This,  however,  should  be  said,  that  it  contains 
two  or  three  objects  of  special  interest ;  that  a  river — 
the  £den— rises  m  it,  and  pursues  its  way  through  its 
bottom,  receiving  tributaries  on  its  east  and  west. 
The  Episcopal  Ohiq[>el  is  of  undoubtedly  early  date, 
and  the  Castle  of  Pendragon,  now  a  ruin,  would  be 
enough  of  itself  to  invest  the  vale  with  uncommon 
interest." 

The  origin  of  the  castle  can  only  be  guessed  at. 
Tradition  ascribes  it  to  Uther  Pendragon,  the  semi- 
mythical  king  of  Britain  about  the  year  420,  after  the 
dq[Mrture  of  the  Romans,  and  whose  name  is  men- 
tioned by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  in  connection  with 
that  of  the  prophet  Merlin.  The  name  of  Pendragon 
Castle  first  appears  in  authentic  records  in  an  inqui- 
sition of  Edward  the  Second  (1315).  The  first  lord 
of  the  manor,  properly  so  called,  was  Hugh  de  More- 
ville,  one  of  the  four  knights  who  murdered  the 
Archbishop  Thomas  k  Becket  in  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
in  the  year  1170.  From  him  the  lordship  passed 
iuccessively,  by  descent  or  relationship,  to  the 
Veteriponts,  the  Cliffords,  and  the  Tuf tons,  earls  of 
Thanet ;  and  it  now  belongs  to  Baron  Hothfield,  of 
Hothfleld,  Lord-lieutenant  of  Westmorland,  who,  as 
Sir  Henry  J.  Tufton,  unsuccessfully  contested  the 
eounty  in  the  Liberal  interest  at  the  last  general  elec- 
tion in  1880,  and  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  by  the 
present  Government  in  the  following  year.  The  most 
famous  name  connected  with  Pendragon  Castle  is 
that  of  Anne,  the  celebrated  Countess  of  Clifford, 
who  spent  her  long  widowhood  in  repairing  her 
castles  (notably  that  of  Skipton)  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, and  in  works  of  public  and  private  charity. 
Pendragon  Castle  was  burnt  down  by  the  Scots  in 
1341 ;  it  was  restored,  and  again  reduced  by  the  Scote 
in  1641.  In  1660  the  place  was  rebuilt,  and  the 
following  inscription  was  cut  upon  a  stone  over  the 
entrance  gate : — 

This  Pendragon  Outle  was  repayred  by  the  LadyAnne 
Clifford,  Countess  Dowager  of  Pembroke,  Dorsett, 
and  Montgomerie,  and  Vescie,  Hii^h  Sheriffesse,  by  in* 
beritance,  of  the  county  of  Westmorland,  and  ladv 
of  the  honour  of  Skipton  in  Craven,  in  the  year  166<), 
so  aa  she  came  to  Ive  in  it  herself  for  a  little  while 
in  October,  1661 ;  after  it  had  layen  ruinous  without 
timber  or  any  covering  ever  ainoe  the  year  1541. 
laaiah  chap.  SS,  ver.  12.  God's  name  be  praised. 

Lady  Clifford  who  was   afterwards   a   frequent 

riflitor  to  the  castle,  also  built  in  Mallerstang  a  stone 

bodge  over  the  Eden,  and  repaired  the  episcopal 


chapel  **  after  it  had  layne  ruinous  and  decayed  some 
fifty  or  sixty  years,''  endowing  the  same  with  lands 
which  she  purchased  at  Cautley,  near  Sedbergh. 
Twenty-five  years  after  the  rebuilding  of  the  castle, 
in  1685,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Thanet,  dismantled  it  and 
left  it  a  ruin,  taldng  away  the  lead,  which  was  worth 
something  in  those  days,  and  all  other  valuables.  A 
ruin  it  has  remained  to  this  day,  but  Wordsworth, 
amongst  others,  cherished  a  dream  of  its  restoration 
under  happier  auspices  than  those  of  the  olden  time. 
Apostrophizing  the  castles  of  Skipton,  Brugh, 
Brougham,  and  Pendragon,  in  his  Song  at  the  Feast, 
on  the  restoration  of  Lord  Clifford,  he  says : — 

How  glad's  Pendragon— thouffh  the  deep 
Of  years  be  on  her !    She  thtSi  reap 
A  taste  of  this  mat  pleasure  viewing, 
As  m  a  dream,  her  own  renewing. 

The  castle  was  washed  on  the  east  by  the  river 

Eden,  and  many  of  the  early  owners  and  builders 

tried  to  draw  the  water  around  it  with  a  view  to  its 

more  efficient  protection.     But  the  attempt  was 

fruitless,  and  gave  rise  to  a  couplet  which  is  still  in 

the  mouths  of  the  people  of  the  valley — 

Let  Uter  Pendragon  do  what  he  can« 
Eden  will  run  where  Eden  ran. 

Mr.  Nicholls's  account  of  the  people  of  the  dale  is 
full  of  interest.  There  are  not  many  of  them.  At 
the  Census  of  1801  they  numbered  314,  living  in  sixty- 
seven  houses;  now  there  are  only  271,  with  seven 
houses  fewer.  The  poor-rate  value  of  the  township 
is  £Sfi40f  but,  says  Mr.  Nicholls,  although  the  in- 
habitants **  contribute  a  handsome  sam,  varying 
according  to  the  difference  of  rate,  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  poor,  they  have  not  received  any  parish 
relief,  up  to  very  recently,  for  the  past  thirty  years." 
Until  very  recently  the  postman  had  not  found  them 
out ;  the  rare  letters  were  sent  to  some  neighbouring 
market  town  whenever  a  farmer  had  occasion  to  go 
there.  An  amateur  constable,  chosen  periodically  by 
the  ratepayers,  kept  the  peace,  and  enjoyed  a  sinecure, 
along  with  the  custody  of  a  truncheon  which  he 
never  had  occasion  to  use.  There  is  no  doctor  in  the 
dale,  and  the  dalesfolk  depend  mainly  upon  their 
knowledge  of  **  yerbs  "  in  cases  of  illness.  The  only 
occasions  of  excitement  in  the  year  (before  the  railway 
was  made)  were  Outhgill  Fair,  now  numbered  among 
the  byegones;  Brough  Hill  Fur,  when  a  host  of 
dealers  with  cattle  passed  through  the  valley; 
and  the  Yorkshire  fairs,  when  droves  of  sheep 
and  cattle  from  Scotland  were  on  their  miration  ^ 
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Knitting  was  tbe  universal  occupation,  both  for  men 
and  women.  They  knitted  as  they  were  walking 
along  a  road,  and  tiie  men  knitted  when  they  were 
shepherding.  Fox-hunting,  pursued  of  course  on  foot, 
was  a  favourite  recreation.  One  Sunday  morning, 
during  divine  service,  the  old  parish  clerk,  John 
Fothergill,  heard  the  hounds  in  full  cry.  A  keen 
fox-hunter  himself,  tbe  hunt  had  more  interest  to 
him  than  the  service.  The  dogs  lost  scent;  John 
perceived  it.  Then  they  got  on  the  track  again.  The 
clerk,  in  his  excitement,  instead  of  what  he  should 
have  said  in  the  Church  service,  exclaimed  aloud, 
"  Ah,  they  hev  him  again."  On  another  occasion 
Reynard  was  run  to  earth.  Some  of  the  men  dug 
down  until  they  came  to  a  crevice  in  the  rock,  into 
which  the  fox  had  crept,  when  "  Fox  Willie,"  a  well- 
known  character,  put  his  arm  in  to  seize  the  fox. 
The  men  called  out,  "  Has  ta  got  hod  r  "  We've 
baith  got  hod— pull  away!"  Whereupon  he  was 
drawn  out  by  his  feet,  fox  and  alL  The  people 
seldom  left  the  valley,  even  to  go  to  the  market 
towns  near,  and  their  affection  for  their  homesteads 
is  strikingly  illustrated  by  a  story  Mr.  Nicholls  tells 
of  old  Joe  Atkinson,  the  sexton,  who  when  he  had  to 
leave  his  house  at  Shor  Gill  and  move  to  Outh  Gill,  a 
distance  of  under  three  hundred  yards,  asked  the 
clergyman  what  he  had  done  to  be  transported  I  It  is 
grievous  to  have  to  add  that  in  Mallerstang,  as  in  the 
rest  of  Westmorland,  the  old  race  of  ''statesmen"— 
yeomen  owning  and  tilling  their  own  land — for 
whom  Wordsworth  had  such  an  admiration,  is 
passing  away.    Only  two  now  remain  in  the  dale. 

Separated  as  the  dale  is  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
Nonconformity  found  a  footing  there  In  the  Puritan 
times,  and  a  few  of  the  folks  also  took  the  Parliap 
mentary  side  in  the  Civil  War.  Philip,  Lord  Wharton, 
was  one  of  these;  his  estates  were  confiscated. 
Another  was  Captain  Atkinson,  the  owner  of  five 
estates  in  the  valley,  and  a  captain  in  the  militia. 
He  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  Cromwell,  and  after  the  restoration  he  gathered 
a  band  of  followers,  and  rose  in  rebellion  against  the 
King  at  Kaber  Bigg.  He  was  taken  prisoner  and 
hanged  at  Appleby  Castle  in  1664.  Thidition  says 
that  on  the  morning  of  the  execution  a  king's  ofiioer 
arrived  at  Stainmore,  and  asked  at  the  inn  whether 
there  was  any  particular  news.  When  told  that 
Captain  Atkinson  had  been  executed  that  morning, 
he  exclaimed,  ''Why,  I  have  his  reprieve  in  my 
pocket !"    It  robs  the  name  of  Lady  Anne  Clifford  of 


much  of  its  lustre  to  learn  that  she  had  set  her  mind 
on  Atkinson's  execution  and  did  her  best  to  ensure 
it.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Nicholls  remarks  that  the  name 
of  Longfellow  is  common  in  Mallerstang  parish, 
and  that  when  the  poet  was  in  the  Lake  Country  a 
few  years  ago,  he  said  in  the  Assembly  Boom, 
Penrith,  that  he  was  a  Cumberland  man  in  two 
senses^e.,  Cumberland  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  that  his  family  originally  came  from 
Cumberland  in  England. 

Small  as  Mr.  NichoUs's  volume  is,  and  limited  and 
obscure  as  is  the  district  with  which  it  deals,  we 
have  not  touched  upon  a  tithe  of  the  materials  which 
he  has  brought  together  in  his  interesting  volume. 
His  work  shows  how  much  may  be  done  by  tbe  local 
historian  even  in  a  restricted  and  apparently  unpro- 
mising field,  when  he  brings  to  his  task  zeal,  intelli- 
gence, and  sympathy. 


Dantb  RossETxfs  HousB.—- The  late  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti's  bouse  in  Gheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  has 
passed  into  tbe  hands  of  the  Bev.  H.  B.  Haweis  on  a  long 
lease.  It  is  tbe  property  of  the  Earl  of  Cadogan,  who  has 
expressly  stipulated  that  it  shall  not  be  structurally 
altexed.  It  is  one  of  tbe  oldest  houses  in  Chelsea — admir- 
able in  construction  and  architecture.  It  is  built  on  the 
site  of  Henry  VHL's  palace,  and  the  old  Tudor  founda- 
tions and  dungeon-hke  cellaxs  remain. 

P&ONUNCIATION  OF  "  YoLANDK."— What  Is  the 
right  pronunciation  of  Yolande,  the  name  of  the  heroine 
of  Mr.  William  Black's  latest  novel  ?  The  author  has 
given  his  view  in  a  recent  letter.    It  is  as  foUows : — 

They  say  the  author's  spelling  was  planned 
To  make  the  people  pronounce  Tolande ; 
And  who  could  think  'twould  be  found  handy 
To  use  the  cumbrous  form  Tolande  ? 
Though  those  who  wished  a  rhyme  for  Holland 
Were  doubtieas  welcome  quite  to  Tolande ; 
But  now  upon  us  it  has  dawned 
Twere  better  far  to  sav  Tolande. 
A  very  unsatisfactoiy  conclusion! 

A  Building  P&oblsic. — The  ruined  city  at 
Tiahuanaco  is  celebrated  for  the  massive'nature  of  the 
stones  employed  in  the  erection  of  its  temples,  for- 
tresses, and  bouses.  In  one  of  the  walls  there  is  a 
gigantic  mass  of  rock  which  has  been  caiefully  measured 
and  proyed  to  weigh  2SO,0001b.,  or  125  short  tons.  Who 
were  the  builders  and  how  they  contrived  to  handle 
these  enormous  masses  of  rock  remain  enigmas  to  the 
present  day,  although  fancy  and  tradition  have  been 
busily  employed  endeavounng  to  solve  them.  Tiahuanaco 
is  situate  in  Bolivia  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Titicaoa. 
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NOTES. 

BUBNS'8  FAVOUBTEB  BDINBUBGH  TAVBBN  AND  HIS 

"WILLIS  BBBWBD." 

[3,252.]   TaEAye^BEtehinffsofBdinbtirghCeMfHties, 

voL  iL  (1794),  there  is  a  portrait  of  Johnie  Dowie, 

▼intner,  Libberton's  Wynd — dainty  John — famous  for 

his  "buffed  herrings "  and  his  ale.     It  was  at  his 

house  that  Bums  and  W.  Nicol,  of  the  High  School 

(his  intimate  friend  and  fellow-trgyeller),  and  Allan 

ifasterton  used   to   meet   nightly  for  their   little 

"  splores."    These  are  the  three  to  whom  allusion  is 

made  in 

Willie  brewed  a  peck  o'  maut 
An*  Bab  an'  Allan  cam  tae  prie. 

There  is  in  epigram  on  Johnie  Dowie's  ale  ascribed 
to  Bums.  [This  is  not  mentioned  in  any  biography 
of  the  x>oet  which  I  have  seen.  The  tavern  may  be 
the  Teritable  scene  of  the  action  of  the  song.] 

W.  Doio. 

On  board  the  Dmmmond  Outle. 

MSICOBIALB  07  THB  DXAD :  NOBWICH  AND 
HANCHBSTBB. 

[3,268.]  During  the  hist  century,  if  not  earlier, 
there  existed  an  intimate  connection  between  Man- 
chester and  the  eastern  counties.  Probably  this  was 
due  to  the  similarity  of  trade  and  manufacture.  This 
oommeroe  would  cause  the  migration  of  Manchester 
families  to  Norwich  and  vice  versa. 

The  work  of  the  National  Society  for  Preserving 
the  Memorials  of  the  Dead,  in  copying  inscriptions 
in  the  Octagon  Meeting  House  Burial  Ghround,  in  Nor- 
wich, is  completed.  The  following  inscriptions  may 
prove  of  interest,  and  especially  the  first  one,  to  the 
descendants  now  living.    It  is  :— 

In  Memory  of 

Sarah,  the  Wife  of 

NocKOLD  Thompson,  Esq., 

(One  of  the  Daughteis  of  Robert  Birch,  of 

Manchester,  merchant) 
Who  died  Nov.  19th,  1773,  in  the  35th  year 

of  her  age. 

A  note  as  to  the  other  daughters  of  Mr.  Birch,  and 
where  interred,  might  be  given.  No  other  Thompson 
is  buried  here. 

In  the  second,  as  under,  the  inquiry  arises,  would 
Alderman  Sir  Thomas  Baker,  of  Manchester,  be  in 
sny  way  connected  ? 


a  M. 

Thomas  Baxsb,  Esq., 

Who  was  thirty  years  Surgeon  to  St  Thomas's 

Hospital,  Southwark. 

Retired  from  business  and  came  to  this  city 

the   23rd   day   of  August,   1769;    died 

February  the  8th,  1770,  aged  60  years. 

Here  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling. 
And  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

The  altar  tomb  is  of  stone  with  massive  black 
marble  top,  and  needs  a  little  careL  The  inscription 
is  fast  disappearing  through  the  action  of  the  weather. 
No  other  Baker  is  buried  there. 

William  Vincknt, 

Belle  Tae  Bin,  Norwich.  Beoretaiy. 

MANX  FOLK-LOBE. 

[3,254.]  Doubtless  many  ancient  customs  of  Elian 
Afljin  Veg  Veen  are  fast  becoming  extinct  in  these 
days  of  wider  communication  with  the  surrounding 
nations,  but  yet  there  linger  many  curious  supersti- 
tions among  the  mountains  and  dales  of  the  island 
which  the  patient  inquirer  may  collect  and  transmit 
to  an  imbelieving  posterity.  Some  of  these  have 
come  within  my  own  knowledge  during  the  past  few 
years,  and  as  they  have  not  hitherto  been  recorded  it 
may  be  well  to  place  them  in  the  pages  of  the  Man- 
chester Notes  and  Queriea 

The  most  recent  instance  occurred  not  a  month 
ago,  when,  a  man  dying  on  the  eastern  coast,  the 
undertaker  was  asked  by  an  old  neighbour  woman  to 
take  a  white  handkerchief  and  draw  it  through  the 
dead  man's  hand.  This  was  done,  and  when  the 
kerchief  was  given  back  to  the  woman  she  tied  it 
round  her  throat  and  wore  it  for  some  days  as  a  charm 
against  sore  throat,  from  which  she  had  been  suffering 
for  some  weeks.  A  few  days  ago  I  saw  the  woman, 
and  asked  if  she  had  derived  any  benefit  from  the 
*'  charm,"  when  she  candidly  acknowledged  she  had 
not,  but  seemed  indignant  to  know  that  I  had  heard 
of  it. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  in  the  same  parish  (one  of  the 
most  populous  on  the  island),  a  young  woman  was 
troubled  with  epileptic  fits,  when  the  means  resorted 
to  for  her  recovery  were  to  obtain  a  sheet  on  which  a 
person  had  just  died,  aud  without  any  washing  to 
fold  the  epileptic  in  it  and  turn  her  round  and  round ; 
but  this  ''charm"  also  proved  a  failure.  As  a  cure 
for  whooping  cough  I  have  known  of  children  being 
taken  to  a  neighbouring  corn-mill  and  passed  through 
the  hopper,  but  with  no  other  result  than  terrifying 
the  children. 
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CharmB  for  toothache,  warts,  bleeding,  and  witch- 
craft are  numerous,  and  their  supposed  possessors  axe 
looked  upon  with  a  degree  of  en^y.  I  am  personally 
acquainted  with  several  persons  who  profess  to  have 
been  cured  thereby,  and  no  amount  of  reasoning  will 
conyince  them  to  the  contrary.  Last  year  a  man  got 
injured  in  the  hand  by  an  explosion  of  dynamite,  and 
for  some  days  suffered  severely  from  the  nervous 
shock— "shaking  tervil,"  as  he  expressed  it,  "and 
could  not  keep  still  in  bed.''  Surgical  aid  and  the 
prayers  of  a  man  "  on  the  plan  "  were  of  no  avail,  and 
so  be  sent  a  complaint  to  a  blacksmith  about  two  miles 
away,  and,  strange  to  believe,  the  smith  instantly  cured 
him  without  even  leaving  his  own  house — at  least 
so  the  man  told  me.  This  same  blacksmith  has 
wonderful  powers,  according  to  common  belief, 
amongst  which  was  the  power  of  checking  bleeding 
of  any  kind.  Some  time  back  he  was  called  to  a 
man  who  had  been  bleeding  from  the  nose  for  a  day 
or  two,  and  "succeeded  in  stopping  it;"  but  the 
vicar  calling  upon  the  sick  man  shortly  afterwards 
he  was  told  of  the  miraculous  cure  which  had  been 
performed  by  the  man  of  the  forge.  Doectly,  the 
bleeding  came  on  again,  and  though  the  smith  was 
sent  for,  tus  charms  were  in  vain,  and  he  now  declares 
that  he  "  has  lost  his  charm,"  tic,  his  power,  since 
that  day.  Several  other  instances  of  "charming" 
have  occurred  within  my  recent  knowledge,  and 
some  of  these  I  may  report  in  a  future  note. 

Habbopdale. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWBES. 

KANGhKAIL. 
(Sob,  8,228,  8,239,  and  8,242.) 

[3,265.]  Forty  or  fifty  years  back  the  minute 
strips  of  skin  so  irritatingly  detached  from  the  sides 
of  the  finger-nails  were  locally  called,  in  Manchester, 
"step-mothers*  blessings;"  in  Birmingham,  "back- 
friends." ISABBLLA  BAinCB. 

BUSHCABTS. 
(Query  No.  3,249,  September  22). 

[3,256.]  Habbopdalb  says  the  origin  of  Bush- 
carts  is  a  difilcult  subject.  Why?  I  confess  I  do 
not  clearly  understand  what  he  means,  but  presume 
he  refers  to  carts  of  rushes  being  taken  about— as 
"Maying" — or  on  some  other  special  occasion.  In 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  certainly,  no  doubt  long 
before,  and  certainly  in  some  districts  of  England 
until  within  my  own  recollection,  rushes  have  been 


ordinarily  used,  sometimes  in  connection  with,  and 
sometimes  without  sand,  in  lieu  of  carpets,  as  a 
covering  for  floors.  A  friend  tells  me  that  in 
country  public-houses  in  many  parts  of  France  and 
Germany  this  is  commonly  the  case  now.  The 
gatherers  of  these  rushes,  at  certain  seasons,  gathered 
gratuities,  as  also  did,  and  probably  do  now,  the 
turf-cutters  (bog-trott^rs),  faggots,  gatherers  of 
underwood  for  fire-lighting,  chimney  sweeps  (Jacks 
in  the  Green),  and  many  other  trades,  by  carting 
round  specimens  of  their  occupation,  themselves 
being  frequently  grotesquely  attired,  and  their  wares 
decorated  with  ribbons  and  tinsel.  I  understand 
also  that  in  many  parts  of  Russia,  at  this  day  even, 
well-to-do  people  still  maintain  the  practice  of 
strewing  (or  strawiug)  thdr  rooms  veith  rushes  in 
lieu  of  other  covering.  It  is  matter  of  interest  while 
on  this  subject  to  consider,  if  we  do  not  get  this  very 
word,  strawing  or  strewing,  from  this  same  practice, 
the  German  **  streue  "  meaning  any  substance,  such 
as  straw  or  rushes,  put  on  a  floor  by  way  of  pre- 
venting contact  therewith.  H.  G.  B.  T. 

«  #  « 

In  days  remote,  before  the  invention  of  carpets,  it 
was  customaiy  to  strew  the  floors  of  the  best  houses, 
and  of  the  churches  with  green  rushes.  To  collect 
them  for  this  purpose  a  holiday  was  given  to  the  young 
men  and  maidens  of  the  locality.  Their  conveyance 
in  quantity  necessitated  a  vehicle,  and  in  process  of 
time  the  annual  rushbearing  became  a  festival,  and 
village  rivalry  caused  emulation  in  *'  decorative  art," 
the  squire  even  lending  his  plate  for  the  purpose; 
just  as  the  damsels  lent  their  well-saved  (and  often 
well-washed)  ribbons  to  decorate  the  hats  and  shirt 
sleeves  of  their  brothers  and  sweethearts.  (Ribbons 
were  all  silk  in  those  days  and  would  bear  washing.) 
I  have  often  wondered  to  see  silver  salvers,  tankards* 
ladles,  &c.,  entrusted  to  the  care  of  men  who  stopped 
for  their  morris-dance  at  every  large  house,  public 
or  private,  in  the  long  round  taken  for  exhibitioa 
and  "largesse"  before  they  carted  their  rushes  to 
their  final  destination,  and  who  took  so  many  pota- 
tions by  the  way*  And  here  comes  a  question — 
whence  comes  the  word  "  morris  7'    It  is  very  old. 

Isabella  Bakxs. 

obigin  ov  staob  tbbks. 

rKote  No.  8,837,  September  15.) 
[3,257.]    Is  there  any  substantial  reason  for  de- 
riving the  word  "  mystery  "  (as  in  the  Mystery  Plays) 
with  its  "y"  from  the  Latin  **  ministerium,"  as  sag- 
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gested  by  W.  D.  ?     I  ask  for  inf cnmation's  sake. 

I  had  always  in  my  mind  the  seemingly  more  obvious, 

Imt  not,  therefore,  more  necessarily  true,  connection 

with  the  mysteries  of  religion.    To  trace  the  title  of 

**  Her  Majesty's  servants  "  to  the  same  origin  strikes 

me  at  first  sight  as  strained.     This  latter  phrase 

amiickB  to  me  much  more  of  courtly  obsequiousness. 

C  H.  C. 
SbetteUL 

shaesfeilb's  qbjlys, 

(Query  Ko.  9|251,  September  ZL) 

[9^258.]  Mr.  E.  Ediconds  must  be  thinking  of  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Argoty  some  three 
yean  back,  which  was  headed,  **  How  Shakspere's 
aknU  was  stolen."  The  paper  was  reprinted  in  the 
Strotfcrd  Herald  of  two  or  three  weeks  ago.  Dr. 
In^eby,  in  his  lately  published  work  advocating  the 
exhumation  of  the  poet's  remains,  seems  to  think 
the  stoiiy  worthy  of  attention.  Ingleby's  interesting 
book  may  be  had  at  Stratford,  price  eighteen-pence. 
There  is  a  tale  told  by  some  in  this  town  that  when 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Davenporf  s  tomb  was  once  opened  the 
sexton  looked  into  the  adjoining  one  of  Shakspere, 
and  saw— nothing!  I  have  been  told  also  that  the 
lines  upon  the  poef  s  gravestone  were  put  there  by  a 
Mend  in  order  that  the  remains  should  not  be  cast 
into  the  chamel  house.  Many  remains  were  cast  into 
such  a  house  about  Shakspere's  time  to  make  room 
for  fresh  burials.  Some  people  wickedly  say  that 
after  all  the  skull  and  bones  of  our  bard  are  gone  in 
aome  audi  way,  and  therefore  the  Town  Ck>rporation 
am  ataid  to  open  the  tomb.  But  such  persons  are, 
of  course,  maliciously  disposed  and  fond  of  gibes. 
The  great  probabilily  is  that  the  bust  in  the  church 
18  a  life-like  one,  and  that  the  skull  of  Shakspere  has 
not  been  stolen,  but  has  almost  mouldered  away. 

J.  T.  Slugo,  jun. 

BfcKtfoidKiii-Avoii. 

tt  «  « 

Shakspere's  grave  was  violated  in  1794,  if  we  are 
to  believe  an  article  published  in  the  Argoty  of 
October,  1879.  There  you  vnll  find  an  account  of 
**  How  Shakspere's  skull  was  stolen.  Circa  1794 
by  a  Warwickshire  Man."  This  article  gives  in  three 
cbapten  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  theft  of  the 
aknll  The  above,  no  doubt,  is  the  account  Mr. 
EmfONDS  refers  to  in  bis  inquiry.  Can  any  of  your 
say  if  it  is  fiction? 

J.  H.  Abbott. 


A  PASSAGB  IN  BlOHABD  THB  SBCOND. 
(Ero8.8»&41  and  8,248.) 

[34259.]  With  reference  to  the  passage  in  Shak- 
spere (Bichard  IL,  2.  1.)  J.  B.  H.  writes:— 
**  Tour  correspondent  (J.  S.  D.)  seems  to  me  in  error 
in  altering  the  word '  hath '  to  '  have,'  as  the  sentence 
may  grammatically  stand : — '  Where  no  venom  else 
hath  privilege  to  live,  but  only  they.' "  I  should  like 
to  take  exception  to  the  word  *'  altering,"  as  used  by 
J.  B.  H.,  and  to  the  inference  which  must  be  drawn 
from  his  remark  that  the  sentence  could  not  "  gram- 
matically stand:"— <*' Where  no  venom 'else  have 
privilege  to  live,  but  only  they." 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  that  the  passage  as 
quoted  by  J.  S.  D.  is  the  true  text,  as  quoted  by 
J.  B.  H.  the  revised  text ;  because,  not  only  do  we 
find  it  vnritten  "  have "  in  many  of  the  oldest  and 
some  of  the  best  modem  editions  of  the  play,  but 
by  the  comparison  of  various  passages  in  this  and  other 
plays,  we  find  that  in  cases  such  as  this,  where  a  pre- 
dicate has  two  or  more  subjects,  the  verb  almost 
invariably  agrees  with  the  last  one.  And  even  in 
sentences  where  there  is  but  one  subject  followed  by 
a  substantive  which  is  not  itself  a  subject  but  which 
is  dependent  upon  the  sublect,  the  verb,  again, 
almost  invariably  agrees  with  the  substantive  imme- 
diately preceding  it.    Comp.  Sdmlett  i.,  2, 88 :— - 

More  than  the  scope 
Of  these  delated  articles  allow. 

Also  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.,  1, 71  :— 

The  venom  clamoan  of  an  angry  woman, 
PoisoDS  more  deadly  than  a  mad  dog's  tooth. 

And  in  this  same  play,  v.,  5, 55 : — 

The  sound  that  tells  what  hour  it  is 
Are  clamorous  groans. 

Which  is  a  very  similar  passage  in  grammatical  con- 
struction to  the  one  under  consideration.  Your  cor- 
respondent, I  suppose,  would  read  it : — 

The  sound  that  tells  what  hour  it  Is 
j$  damorouB  groans. 

I  could  quote  many  more  instances  of  this  ''confusion 
of  proximity"  if  it  were  necessary ;  it  is  a  mistake 
which  in  modem  authors  we  should  condemn,  and 
rightly  too,  but  it  is  a  thoroughly  Shaksperian  idiom. 
Nor  indeed  is  it  confined  to  Shakspere  among 
old  English  writers ;  Chaucer  ens  in  the  same  way 
not  infrequentiy,  and  Bacon  in  his  Advancement  of 
Learning,  ii,  8,  5,  says :— •*  The  entry  of  doubts  are 
as  so  many  suckers  or  sponges  to  draw  use  of  know- 
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ledge."  Oar  own  authorized  yenion  of  the  New 
Testament  gives  us  seveiral  instances,  as,  for  example 
Rev.  zxiL  15 :  "  Without  are  dogs  and  soroereis— and 
whosoever  loveth  and  maketh  a  lie,"  t.e.,  **  whosoever 
loveth  a  lie  are  v7ithout"the  revisers  have  indeed 
altered  the  passage,  hut  it  is  a  veiy  questionable  im- 
provement, it  now  reads :— "  Eveiyone  that  loveth  a 
lie  are  without." 

All  these  instances  serve  to  show  that  this  passage 
in  Bichard  11.  is  not  an  isolated  case  of  the  use  of  a 
plural  verb  VTith  a  singular  noun,  and  considering 
this,  and  the  fact  that  in  the  older  editions  we  find 
it  written  as  J.  S.  D.  quotes  it,  I  think  we  aie  justi- 
fied in  assuming  that  to  be  the  true  text  Therefore 
it  is  J.  B.  H.  not  J.  S.  D.  who  is  following  an 
''altered"  edition. 

In  the  second  place,  I  think  that  the  use  of  ''have" 
here  is  gramatically  correct  Had  the  word  used 
been  "vermin"  not  "venom"  no  question  would 
have  been  raised.  We  all  understand  "vermin  "to 
mean,  as  the  dictionary  defines  it, "  all  sorts  of  small 
noxious  animals"  that  is,  it  is  a  plural  noun  desig- 
nating not  one  of  a  class  but  all.  And  on  this  ground 
we  can  justify  the  use  of  the  plural  after  "  venom," 
it  denotes  here,  not  the  poison  emitted  by  serpents 
which  is  its  more  usual  meaning,  nor  yet  one  of  the 
class  to  whom  the  property  belongs,  but  all  venomous 
reptiles. 

This  passage  seems  to  have  been  first  altered  by 
Gapell,  and  subsequent  editors  have  followed  him. 
It  is  a  great  pity  that  such  revisions  have  been  made 
at  all ;  in  many  instances  the  sense  is  entirely 
changed,  and  even  in  cases  like  this,  where  the  use 
of  the  one  word  or  the  other  is  of  no  material  conse- 
quence to  the  meaning,  surely  we  might  be  content 
to  sacrifice  a  rule  in  syntax  for  the  sake  of  keeping 
true  to  the  original  E.  Ebal. 

QUBBY. 
[84»a]    John  Maynabd.— Who  is  the  author, 
or  how  can  a  copy  be  obtained,  of  the  poem  which 
relates  the  anecdote  of  John  Maynard  steering  the 
burning  ship  to  land  at  the  loss  of  his  own  life  ? 

S. 


Mblbosb  Abbsit.— The  ruins  of  Melrose  Abbey 
have  been  carefully  restored  durinff  the  last  few  weeks  by 
the  Doke  of  Buodeuch,  to  whom  they  belong.  The  nave, 
aisles,  trazisepts,  and  choir  haye  all  been  thoroughly 
overhauled,  and  the  atone  roof  of  the  nave  has  been  put 
into  excellent  repair 


fistnt^as,  October  6,  1883. 


NCWPES. 

"THB  BEBILB  AND  WBDGB." 

[3,261.]  "  J.  M.,"  in  the  third  chapter  of  his  veiy 
interesting  account  of  the  Cruise  of  the  Elfrida, 
remarks,  as  a  "curious  sign,"  the  "Beetle  and  Wedge." 
It  will  probably  be  well  known  to  many  of  your 
readers,  though  possibly  not  to  some,  that  the 
"  beetle  "  here  mentioned  is  not  an  insect^  but  a  very 
large  wooden  mallet,  having  each  end  of  its  head 
bound,  usually  vrith  iron,  and  sometimes  copper, 
hoops,  which  is  used  for  driving  the  wedges  employed 
in  breaking  up  heavy  pieces  of  timber  (commonly 
roots  of  trees).  I  have  seen  these  so  heavy  in  the 
head  as  to  have  two  hsndles,  placed  at  an  angle  of 
about  ninety  degrees,  so  as  to  admit  of  their  being 
used  at  one  time  by  two,  and  sometimes  by  even  four 
men.  H.  0.  &  T. 

THB  NBW  BDinON  07  OBHBBOD'S  HISIOBY  OF 


[3,262.]    A  writer  in  Notes  and  Queridt  (London) 
for  September  22,  under  the  signature  J.  G.  (?  the  late 
Mr.  James  Crossley),  writes  as  follows,  referring  to 
the  new  edition  of  Ormerod's  Hittory  of  Cheshire^ 
edited  by  Mr.  T.  Helsby: — "  It  is  certainly  much  to 
be  regretted  that  the  work  should  have  been  under- 
taken vrithout  the  sanction  of  Dr.  Ormerod's  repre- 
sentatives, and  vrithout  any  use  being  made  either  of 
his  important  manuscript  collections  or  of  the  inter- 
leaved and  annotated  copy,  full  of  notes  and  oqitbo- 
tions,  which  Dr.  Ormerod  left  behind  him.     Mr. 
Helsby  requested  from  Dr.  Ormerod's  executors  per- 
mission to  examine  these  collections,  but  the  request 
was  refused.  He  says,  *  Mr.  Ormerod's  executon  only 
followed  their  testator's  injunctions  not  to  allow  his 
collections  to  be  seen  by  anyone  whomsoever.'    No 
such  injunctions  were  ever  given  by  Dr.  Ormerod, 
who  contemplated  that  his  collections  would  be  made 
use  of  for  a  second  edition  of  his  work.    They  have 
been  seen  by  many  persons ;  and  had  the  new  eoitioii 
of  the  Hittory  of  Cheahtre  been  undertaken  with  tlie 
sanction  of  Dt,  Ormerod's  family,  and  by  an  editar 
in  whom  they  had  confidence,  access  to  his  coUectioiia 
would  have  been  readily  afforded  and  every  aaaistanoe 
given  to  the  work."     Surely  some  explanation  \m 
required  from  Mr.  Helsby  after  so  direct  a  contradic- 
tion to  his  printed  statement  Z. 


OcTOBiB  6,  1883.] 
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TABM.  ULBOUEMBS  IN  DEBBYBHIBB  SIXTY  YBABS 

AGO. 

[3^263.]  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  as  old  age 
comes  OQ  the  recollection  of  the  events  of  early  life 
become  more  Tivid,  and  the  events  of  lecent  date 
make  fainter  and  still  fainter  impressions,  until  the 
bnin  has  no  longer  the  power  to  retain  in  permanent 
record  the  events  of  a  day.  Gases  of  this  extreme 
eerefaral  weakness  are  rare,  hut  I  remember  one  at  the 
Manchester  Workhouse  when  I  performed  the  duties 
of  a  guardian  at  that  institution. 

From  1814  to  1820  I  spent  considerable  time  in 
varioiis  parts  of  Derbyshire.  I  had  numerous  rela^ 
tioiDS  and  friends  amongst  the  well-to-do  farmers  of 
the  covmty,  and  was  always  welcome  amongst  them. 
I  saw  a  good  deal  of  Bovedale  at  that  early  period, 
and  the  grand  sceneiy  of  the  district  is  surrounded  in 
B^  mind  with  many  pleasant  memories. 

The  labonrars  on  the  farms  were  badly  paid.  As 
an  illnatraiion  of  the  state  of  things  I  may  refer  to 
one  who  was  a  confidential  servant,  whose  weekly 
wage  was  twelve  shillings.  From  this  we  may  judge 
what  inferior  workmen  would  receive.  These  men 
lived  in  their  own  homes,  but  at  harvest  time,  and 
other  periods  when  extra  work  had  to  be  done,  they 
got  help  in  the  way  of  small  beer,  hread  and  cheese, 
or  potatoes.  Sometimes  the  harvest  food  was  varied 
and  a  gooseberry  pie  with  oatcake  crust  was  sent  into 
the  field  to  the  labourers,  who  greatly  enjoyed  it 
I  remember  sitting  by  an  aunt  of  mine  as  she  made 
these  piesy  when  I  was  a  small  boy.  What  I  must 
can  the  bottom  of  the  pie  was  a  large  rounded  thick 
^♦^»^ir<>  about  half  an  inch  to  five-eighths  of  an  inch 
thick.  Upon  this  was  placed  a  tolerably  thick  layer 
ef  goosebemes,  upon  which  was  a  layer  of  treacle. 
The  apper  crust  of  the  pie  was  another  oatcake  like 
the  fint.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  now  living 
m  the  nnghbourhood  of  Tissington  many  old  people 
who  will  remember  the  oatcake  pies  of  the  time  I 
of. 

I  atpait  six  months  of  the  year  1819  within  three 
of  Buxton,  where  I  found  domestic  customs 
somewhat  diflerant  The  farmer  in  this  case  was  a 
near  relation  of  mine,  who  farmed  his  own  estate. 
He  was  a  widower,  and  had  a  son  who  lived  with 
hiiiL  They  lived  for  the  most  part,  as  the  rest  of  the 
boosehold  did,  with  the  exception  of  tea,  which  they 
kad  morning  and  evening.  I  and  some  others  were 
aOoiied  this  Inxuxy  on  Sunday  afternoons;  but  the 
swis0tcoed  with  treacle,  and  I  have  a  strong 


opinion  that  it  was  a  very  disgusting  mixtmu  In 
this  establishment,  although  my  venerable  relative 
was  a  wealthy  man,  it  was  an  extremely  rare  thing 
to  see  a  white  loaf.  I  can  only  recollect  seeing  two 
during  the  six  months  that  I  was  there.  Oatcake 
was  the  chief  food  from  day  to  day,  with  black  bread 
occasionally.  Bacon,  in  some  form  or  other,  was  our 
principal  animal  food.  Potatoes  and  milk  were  in 
unlimited  quantity.  For  the  evening  meal  we  had 
frequently  a  large  deep  dish  full  of  mashed  potatoes. 
In  the  middle  of  the  mess  a  depression  was  made  and 
filled  with  milk.  We  all  sat  round  the  table,  each 
with  his  spoon,  and  partook  of  the  common  but 
palatable  fare. 

My  introduction  to  this  paper  must  be  my  excuse 
for  troubling  you  with  these  odds  and  ends  of  do- 
mestic life  in  Derbyshire  sixly  years  ago. 

Thomas  Bbittain. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWEBS. 
shakspbbb's  gbavb. 

(Sob.  3»251  and  3,258.) 

[3,284.1  The  following  extract  from  Washington 
Irving's  Sketch  Book  may  not  prove  uninteresting : — 
**  In  the  course  of  my  rambles  I  met  with  the  grey- 
headed sexton  [mtrabtle  didu]  Edmonds.  ...  He 
had  lived  in  Stratford,  man  and  boy,  for  eighty  years. 
.  .  .  A  few  years  since,  as  some  labourers  were 
digging  to  make  an  adjoining  vault  the  earth  caved 
in,  so  as  to  leave  a  vacant  space  almost  like  an  arch, 
through  which  one  might  have  reached  his  [Shak- 
spere's]  grave.  No  one,  however,  presumed  to  meddle 
with  it  .  .  •  and  lest  any  of  the  idle  or  the 
curious,  or  any  collector  of  relics,  should  be  tempted 
to  commit  depredations,  the  old  sexton  kept  watch 
over  the  place  for  two  days  until  the  vault  was 
finished  and  the  aperture  closed  again.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  made  bold  to  look  in  at  the  hole,  but 
could  see  neither  coflin  nor  bones— nothing  but  dust." 

E.  Ediconbb. 

Theatre  Boyal. 

MBMOBIALB  OV  THB  DBAD:    NOBWICH  AND 

HANCHBSTBB. 
(Kota  Bo.  8,253,  Beptembar  29.)  — • 

[3,265.]  In  last  Saturday's  City  News  there  weie 
copies  of  two  inscriptions  upon  tombstones  in  the 
Octagon  Meeting  House  Burial  Ground  in  Norwich- 
one  to  the  memory  of  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Nockold 
Thompson,  Esq.  (one  of  the  daughters  of  Bobert 
Bhthy  of  Manchester,  merchant),  who  died  November 
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19, 1778,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  her  age.  In  ex- 
planation of  this  Note  I  am  able  to  say  that  Robert 
Birch,  the  father,  was  a  trustee  of  Cross-street  Chapel 
in  this  city,  and  that  his  name  appears  on  the  deeds 
of  trust  of  1732  and  1746.  He  died  January  3, 1762, 
aged  sixty-eight  years.  His  wife  Alice  died  March 
20, 1742,  aged  forty-four  years.  Both  were  interred 
in  the  chapel,  as  also  were  six  of  theur  children.  In 
an  adjoining  grave  were  interred  the  remains  of  the 
Rev.  Eliezer  Birch,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  chapel, 
who  died  May  12, 1717,  aged  fifty-seven  years.  From 
the  graves  being  adjacent  to  each  other  it  is  likely 
that  the  minister  and  trustee  belonged  to  the  same 
family — perhaps  they  were  father  and  son.  In  what 
way  the  family  became  connected  with  Norwich  is 
not  clear;  though  it  may  be  observed  that,  previously 
to  his  settlement  in  Manchester,  the  Bev.  Eliezer 
Birch  was  minister  of  a  congregation  at  Yarmouth, 
which  is  not  very  far  from  Norwich.  There  would 
be  friendly  relations  between  the  two  Nonconforming 
ministers  and  the  members  of  their  respective  congre- 
gations. 

The  second  inscription  is  to  the  memory  of  Thomas 
Baker,  Esq.,  and  your  correspondent,  Mr.  William 
ViNCBNT,  inquires  if  Alderman  Sir  Thomas  Baker  is 
in  any  way  concerned?  I  cannot  respond  in  the 
affirmative.  I  have  never  heard  that  the  family  to 
which  I  belong  had  any  connection  with  Norwich, 
nor  that  they  were  connected  with  the  Unitarian 
body  so  early  in  the  last  century  as  my  namesake 
lived  and  flourished.  He  retired  from  his  practice  as 
a  surgeon  ir  London  in  August,  1769,  and  I  presume 
settled  in  Norwich,  where  he  died  the  following  year. 
This  would  seem  to  suggest  that  he  was  in  some  way 
connected  with  that  city.  I  possess  a  Siatory  of  the 
Octagon  Chapelt  Nonvich,  but  the  biographical  por- 
tion refers  mainly  to  the  ministers  who  served  there. 
Incidental  reference  is  made  to  a  few  laymen  who,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  authors,  were  most  noteworthy  in 
connection  with  the  chapel.  Neither  of  the  names 
which  are  the  subject  of  this  Note  find  a  place  among 
them.  Thomas  Bakeb. 

» 

Skerton  House. 

#  *  tt 

In  response  to  the  communication  of  Mr.  William 
YiNCBNT,  secretary  to  the  National  Society  for  Pre- 
serving the  Memorials  of  the  Dead,  I  send  the  follow- 
ing fragment  of  an  inscription  which  came  to  light 
during  the  excavations  in  the  nave  of  the  Manchester 
Cathedral,  now  some  twenty  years  ago.  The  stone 
bad  been  cat  down  the  middle,  leaving  the  portion 


of  inscription  on  the  right;  the  left  was  probably 
used  up  for  the  purpose  of  some  repairs :~ 

— he  Memory  of 
— ichardson  late  of 
— ^Norwich,  Widoir 
— ^Richardson  of  that 
—died  May  11, 1790 
~70  years. 

The  notice  of  her  death,  which  appeared  in  the 
Manchester  Mercury,  runs  as  follows: — "May  18, 
1790.  Last  Tuesday  died,  after  an  illness  of  several 
years,  Mrs.  Richardson,  relict  of  Mr.  Richardson, 
merchant,  of  Norwich,  and  mother  of  Miss  Richard- 
son, who  lately  resided  in  this  town."  I  believe  Miss 
Richardson,  while  in  Manchester,  had  a  schooL 

J.  Owen. 

JOHN  HAYNABD. 

(Qneiy  ITo.  8,260,  September  29.) 

[3,266.]  **  S."  will  find  the  account  in  theNovember 
number  of  the  Brttish  Workman,  1863 ;  yearly  part, 
No.  9.  If  out  of  print  I  shall  be  glad  to  supply  a 
written  copy.  G.  R.  Thompson. 

Bwlnton. 

*  «  tt 

'*  S."  will  find  the  poem  entitled  <«  John  Maynaid' 
in  the  8lar  BeeUer,  edited  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Ferguson,  and 
published  by  John  Heywood,  Manchester.  The  poem 
first  appeared  anonymously  in  the  pages  of  the 
British  Workman,  1863. 

Ada  West* 

Ohorltoo-ccim-Hiudj. 

THB  LANCA8HIBB  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATIOK. 
(Query  Ko.  8,248,  September  22.) 

[3,267.]  Tour  correspondent  wUl  remember  that 
Mr.  R.  W.  Smiles,  the  secretary  of  the  above  assoda- 
tion,  was  subsequently  the  librarian  of  the  Man- 
chester Free  Library.  On  resigning  the  latter  ofSce, 
in  1864,  he  left  behind  him  a  number  of  neatly- 
labelled  parcels  containing  the  documents  referred 
to.  The  printed  books  have  since  been  placed  in  the 
general  library,  while  the  scrap-books  and  the  minute- 
books,  correspondence,  and  other  manuscript,  have 
all  been  carefully  preserved.  I  shall  be  glad  to  show 
them  at  any  time  to  Mr.  Fobbest,  or  to  anyone  else 
who  may  feel  an  interest  in  the  records  of  an  imr 
portant  association,  whose  influence  was  not  confined 

to  the  place  of  its  birth  nor  the  period  of  its 
ezistenoe. 

Qha|il9q  W«  Sutton. 

Free  lAnry,  Klii|{-0treet, 
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QUESIES. 
[3,268.]    Tbicyclb  Boutb  to  Tutbuby.  —  What 
IS  the  shortest  and  best  road  for  a  tricycle  ride  to  the 
amsJl  Tillage  of  Tutbury,  near  Burton-on-Trent  ? 

John  Gbbavbs. 
[SfiOdJ]  Sib  Thomas  Faibfaz.— Can  any  reader 
give  me  some  information  (or  tell  me  where  I  could 
proeore  it)  respecting  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  the  parlia- 
maotuy  commander  in  the  tinie  of  the  Civil  War? 
The  infonnation  aaked  would  include  the  family  of 
the  name,  and  their  location  and  standing. 

T.  D.  C. 

J 3,270.]  GoTHSBSwicx. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
p  me  to  identify  this  place,  which  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  neighoourhood  of  Manchester?  On 
April  21, 1667,  it  was  returned  bv  a  jury  that  William 
Hulton,  late  of  Famworth,  Esq.,  who  died  10th 
November,  1666,  had  held  of  the  lord  of  the  manor 
of  Manchester,  "the  manor  of  ffemewurthe  and 
Bumwurthe  with  its  appurtenances  and  divers 
messuages  lands  and  tenements  with  their  appur- 
teouioes  in  ffemewurthe,  Bumwurthe,  Lostock, 
Mamoester,  harpliejre  [Harpurhey],  ■  Oothertweke, 
Gorton,  Denton,  Opinsmtwe,  Beirsley,  Horwiche, 
Irlam,  and  fliixton."  J.  P.  £. 

Eabl  Derby's  Wealth. — The  father  of  the 
lata  Duke  of  PortUnd  used  to  say  that  he  was  the 
i>eslthiest  living  Knglishman,  for,  though  his  revenue 
mi^bt  not  be  so  large  as  that  of  some  others,  no  one  had 
more  available  carii.  Lord  Derby  must  surely  be  in  a 
eUnllarly  agreeable  position  to-day.  His  income  from 
land  alone  is  put  down  at  £167,000,  and  be  may  be 
credited  with  at  least  as  much  more  as  will  make  up 
£200,000.  Merely  for  his  Irish  estetes  be  received  £160,000. 
Than  be  has£5,CK)0  a  year  offioially.  His  wife  has  a  jointure 
from  her  late  husband,  and  he  is  childless.  Moreover — 
and  this  is  no  slight  matter— be  has  but  one  place  to 
keep  up,  for  a  mere  vUla,  such  as  he  possesses  in  Kent, 
Is  not  to  be  counted  where  **  keeping  up  "  is  concerned, 
and  Knowsley  is  neither  an  Eaton  nor  a  Chatsworth. 
The  park  is  vast,  to  be  sure;  but  then  cattle  are 
admitted  to  graze  at  a  charge  per  head,  so  that  it  is  not 
merely  a  profitless  pleasure-ground ;  and  the  gardens 
aie  nothing  extraordinary.  £i  fact.  Lord  Derby  might 
live  with  exceptional  splendour — which  he  does  not— 
sad  yet  <*8alt  down"  the  prodigious  sum  of  £300,000 
a  year,  a  circumstance  which  perhaps  assists  him 
in  preserving  that  philoeophical  state  of  mind 
which  marks  his  discourses.  A  colossal  wealth  he  will 
have  in  time  (Lord  Derbys  are  long-lived)  at  this  rate. 
What  will  he  do  with  it  ?  In  Liverpool  they  declare 
that  he  gives  away  nothing  but  advice  ;  but  then  many 
Uverpudliana  are  sore  and  censorious,  mindful  of  what 
they  deem  the  Lord  of  Knowsley's  apostacy.  His 
father  spent  bis  money  on  horses  ;  his  grandfather  ex- 
pended over  £15,000  a  year  on  his  menagerie  ;  his  great- 
giaadfaiher  was  a  mighty  hunter ;  but  the  fifteenth 
earl  caiee  for  none  of  these  things.  His  only  hobby  is 
trse-planting  and  pruning,  which  is  not  one  that  costs 
r,  Iboogh  it  ultimate  y  earns  it.— F«nnty  Fair. 


J^turlras,  October  13,  1883. 
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TSIGYCLB  ItOtTTE  TO  TUTBUBY. 
(Query  Ko.  8,268,  October  6.) 

[3,271.]  There  is  no  easy  way  to  Tutbury,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  hilly  nature  of  the  country.  The 
following  route  will  be  found  as  short  and  good  as 
any— in  fact  it  is  probably  the  best,  especially  at  this 
time  of  the  year: — Stockport,  Macclesfield,  Bosley, 
Leek,  Cheddleton,  Wetley,  Cheadle,  Uttoxeter,  Dov&- 
ridge,  and  Sudbury.    Distance,  about  sixty  miles. 

W.  BiNNB. 
Balford. 

Sm  THOMAS  FAIBFAX. 

(Query  No.  3,269,  October  6.) 

[3,272.]  General  Shr  Thomas  Fairfax,  Lord  Faurf ax, 
the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Lord  Fairfax,  was  bom  in 
Yorkshire,  1611.  Both  father  and  son  were  staunch 
Presbyterians,  and  supporters  of  the  Parliament 
against  Charles  I.  The  father  died  in  1647.  Lady 
Fairfax  was  a  daughter  of  Lord  Vere,  under  whom 
Sir  Thomas  had  served  in  his  youth  in  the  Nether- 
lands. General  Fairfax  resided  in  the  city  of  York, 
in  a  substantial  mansion  in  Castlegate.  This  fine  ^Id 
house  was  inhabited  until  her  decease,  about  twenty 
years  ago,  by  the  venerable  and  aristocratic  Mr&  Pem- 
berton,  nSe  Fairfax,  who  had  relatives  residing  near  the 
town  of  Sunderland,  Fairfax  Pemberton,  Esq.,  and 
family,  from  whom,  perhaps,  some  information  might 
be  obtained.  Lord  Fairfax  wrote  an  account  of  his 
public  career. 

li.H. 
tt  «  tt 

^'T.  D.  C."  will  find  the  infonnation  he  desiies 
in  the  following  works: — Imperial  Dictionary  of 
Biography,  vol.  2,  pp.  319-321 ;  Burton's  Cromwellian 
Diary,  1828,  vols.  2  and  3 ;  Encydopsedia  Britannica, 
vol.  8.  There  is  also  a  short  account  in  Haydn's  Index 
of  Biography,  1880.  Some  letters  of  Cromwell's  to 
Fairfax  sre  to  be  found  in  the  Letters  and  Speeches 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  two  vols., 
1845.  A  scarce  old  work,  published  by  J.  Drake, 
Bolton,  1785,  entitled  *'  A  Description  of  the  Memor- 
able Sieges  and  Battles  in  the  North  of  England,  that 
happened  during  the  Civil  War  in  1642  and  1643, 
chiefly  contained  in  the  Memoirs  of  General  Fairfax 
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and  James  Earl  of  Derby,"  would  doubtless  be  of 
value  to  your  correspondent.  In  Ormerod's  History 
of  Cheshire,  toL  3,  pp.  227-8,  will  be  found  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Relief  of  Nantwich  by  Fairfax.  He  is 
also  mentioned  in  Baines's  History  of  Lancastire, 
vol.  1,  page  222.  Fairfax,  under  the  pseudonym  of 
**  Stelfax,"  figures  as  one  of  principal  characters  in 
Ainsworth's  novel  Ovingdean  Grange, 

Chablrs  W.  Stabkib. 

AthensBum  library 

#  #  # 

Mr.  W.  J.  Muckley  will  be  pleased  to  give  infor- 
mation as  to  one  branch  of  the  Fairfax  family,  if 
application  be  made  to  him  at  Fairfax  House,  Witb- 
ington,  Manchester. 

THB  BIBCH  FAMILY. 
(Kos.  3.2S3  and  3.265.) 

[3,273.]  Referring  to  the  Query  No.  3,253  I  have 
for  some  time  been  collecting  information  as  to  the 
various  families  of  Birch  in  this  district. 

Sarah  Birch,  who  married  Nockold  Thompson, 
was  a  member  of  a  large  family,  her  father  bemg 
Robert  Birch,  who  was  described  in  the  obituary 
notice  of  him  in  Harrop'a  Journal  as  *'  a  considerable 
manufacturer,"  residing  at  LongsigliK  He  was 
buried  at  Cross-street  Chapel  in  January  1762,  by  the 
side  of  his  wife,  who  died  in  1742.  Robert  Birch  had 
a  very  large  family ;  three  died  in  infancy  and  nine 
grew  up.  The  wills  of  three  of  these  (Mary,  1763 ; 
Elizabeth,  1774;  Jonathan,  1764;)  were  proved  at 
Chester.  Robert's  (the  father's)  will  was  dated  1760, 
but  is  not  at  Chester.  (Query :  Where  is  it  ?)  Three 
of  the  daughters  married  and  brought  good  fortunes 
to  their  husbands.  Sarah  married  Nockold  Thomp- 
son in  1762;  Hannah  married  Archibald  Bell  in  1763 ; 
Martha  married  Marsden  Kenyon  in  1764.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  daughters  were  married  shortly 
after  their  father's  death.  As  each  had  £5fiOO  fortune, 
one  is  not  surprised  that  they  were  wooed !  In 
Palmer's  MSS.  at  the  Chetham  Library  (page  349)  is 
given  a  partially  complete  tree  of  this  family  of 
Birch.  I  shall  be  obliged  if  anyone  can  tell  me 
where  the  above  Robert  Birch's  will  was  proved,  or 
give  any  particulars  as  to  his  parentage. 

I  believe  that  Robert  Birch  was  brother  to  Rev. 
Eliezer  Birch,  pastor  of  Cross-street  Chapel.  He 
named  one  of  his  sons  Eliezer  possibly  after  the 
uncle. 


In  Manchester  Cathedral  is  a  tablet  to  the 
memory  of  Thomas  Ogden,  of  Manchester,  who  died 
in  1766,  erected  by  his  only  son.  Dr.  Samuel  Ogden. 
This  Thomas  Ogden  married  between  1713-15  the 
widow  of  Thomas  Birch,  of  Openshawe,  whose  death 
in  1713  is  chronicled  in  a  small  -book  styled  The 
Gorton  JStstoncal  Becorder.  By  her  first  husband, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Ogden  had  four  (or  five)  children : — 
Thomas,  b.  1698,  d.  1774  (whose  eldest  son  Josiah 
Birch  built  Failsworth  Lodge  and  was  for  fifteen 
years  treasurer  of  the  Manchester  Infirmary) ;  John, 
b.  1702,  d.  1763 ;  Robert,  b.  1705,  d.— ?— ;  Joseph,  b. 
and  d— ?— ;  (William  ?)  She  died  at  the  age  of  85 
(see  preface  to  Dr.  S.  Ogden's  sermons  published 
1788),  and  I  believe  that  the  entry  in  the  Coll. 
Ch.  Burial  Register :  '*  May  6, 1759,  Hannah,  wife  of 
Thomas  Ogden,  of  old  age,  aged  eighty-six,"  must  be 
hers.  I  cannot)  however,  trace  the  dates  of  either 
of  her  marriages,  or  her  maiden  name.  Can  any  of 
your  readers  help  me?  In  his  will  Dr.  S.  Ogden 
speaks  of  "  his  cousin  John  Ogden,"  and  "  his  aunt 
Dorothy  Bradshaw."  This  latter  is  a  well-known 
name  and  may  be  a  guide,  if  this  Dorothy  is  one  of 
the  Bradshaw  family. 

I  shall  also  be  glad  of  any  link  in  the  family  of  the 
above  Thomas  Birch,  of  Openshawe.  What  was  the 
date  of  his  birth,  and  where  baptized?  What  was  his 
father's  name  ?  The  Birchs  of  Ardwick  are  shown  in 
Dugdale's  Visitation  of  Lancashtre,  1664-^,  to  be  de- 
scended from  Ambrose  Birch,  of  Openshawe,  who  is 
admitted  to  be  "  descended  from  the  family  of  Birch 
of  Birch." 

The  Gorton  registers  contain  the  names  of  many 
Birchs.  All  the  children  of  the  above  Thomas  Birch, 
who,  by  the  way,  sealed  his  will,  dated  1772,  with  an 
old  seal  bearing  the  arms  of  Birch  of  Birch,  were 
baptized  there.  I  shall  be  glad  of  any  information  as 
to  his  sons  Robert,  Joseph  (and  ?  William),  and  their 
descendants.  I  have  fully  traced  Thomas  and  John. 
This  family  staunchly  supported  the  old  Noncon- 
formist chapel  in  Cross-street,  and  there  are  numerous 
entries  of  its  members  in  the  old  Chapel  Registers. 
I  have  collected  much  information  from  wiUn  at 
Chester,  and  from  various  registers  as  to  the  various 
families  of  Birch  in  Manchester  between  170O-180D, 
and  I  shall  be  pleased  to  supply  or  receive  any  further 
particulars,  either  through  Notes  and  Queries  or 
personally.  The  Editor  will  give  my  address  to  any- 
one desiring  it. 

H.  B. 


OcTOBiB  18,  1883.] 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES, 
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THE  ROMAN  ROAD  0\'EB  BLACKSTONE 

EDGE. 

Faihfield,  tf  avcbxsteb,  Ootober  8. 
A  few  daTB  ago  I  bad  the  pleasure  of  Joining  an 
•zeonlon  to  explore  that  interesting  relic  of  the  Boman 
occupation  of  Britain,  yiz.,  the  paved  road  passing  oyer 
Bkckatone  Edge.  The  eztensiye  and  oaref ul  ezcayations 
recently  made  haye  greatly  facilitated  the  work  of  ex- 
plontioQ.  About  three  yean  ago  I  examined  so  much 
of  the  road  as  was  then  uncoyered  and  priyately 
expressed  to  some  of  my  scientific  friends  the  strong 
yiews  I  then  entertained  as  to  the  origin  and  use  of  the 
** central  track"  which  so  uniformly  runs  down  the 
middle  of  the  road,  and  respecting  which  **  docton  haye 
differed  "  and  so  much  controyeny  has  long  preyailed. 

My  theory  then  was,  and  is  now  confirmed,  that  the 
grooye  or  central  track  which,  being  carefully  hollowed 
out  of  the  well-jointed  large  centre  stones  of  the  road, 
was  by  tbose  celebreted  road-makere,  the  Romans,  used 
as  a  Guide  Tnck  in  which  a  competent  official  on  foot 
should  direct  the  course  of  cayalry,  infantry,  or  baggage 
yehides  oyer  the  swampy  mountain  region  treyersed  by 
this  remarkable  road.  To  the  unprejudiced  seeker 
after  truth,  two  strong  points  in  support  of  this  theory 
will  present  thamselyes.  Firatly,  the  necessity  for  such 
a  oontriyance,  in  those  days,  and  under  the  peculiar 
ciicamatances  of  the  case. 

Secondly.— The  suitability  and  efficiency  of  the  means 
employed  to  efiTect  the  object     Under  the  flnt  heading, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  an  invading  army  in 
ancient    as    in  modem    days,  would    have   to   make 
adyances  under  cover  of  darkness.    In  the  case  under 
notice  such  movements  would  most  probably  be  made 
from  the  camp  at  Littleborough,  which  is  supposed  to 
havtt  existed  in  great  strength,  for  on  reaching  the 
summit  of  the  ''Edge,"  the  panorama  beyond  is  most 
extensive,  and  every  object  passing  over  this  height 
would  be  conspicuous  to  the  whole  country  to   the 
distance  of  many  miles.    To  avoid  giving  the  watchful 
enemy  so  palpable  an  advantage,  the  cautious  Roman 
genenl  would  move  his  troops  and  his  impedimenta 
over  this   expoeed   route  under  the  friendly  shadow 
of   night   or   at    least  of  dim    twilight.      The   pro- 
gress  of   cavalry   or    infantry,    or    even    the    mere 
tnnsport  of  mUitaiy  stores,    except   in   broad   day- 
light, would  be  attended  with  enormous  risk  of  con- 
fttflOD  and  positive   disaster,   the   smallest   deviation 
from  the  paved  road,  only  14  feet  wide,  resulting  in  a 
hopeless  floundering  in  the  bog  through  which  the  road 
pesses  over  the  heights.    The  same  argument  applies 
•qnally  to  other  phenomena  common  to  that  region— 
▼iSf  fogs  and  storms  of  rein  and  snow.    In  more  peace 


in  ol)8Cure  light  or  in 
very  advantageous  and 
Track''  to  weary 


directions,   was    conducted 
unfavoureble  weather,    how 
comforting  would   be  this  "Guide 
travellers. 

Having  thus  briefly  pointed  out  the  poeiUve  necessity 
for  such  an  appliance,  whether  in  the  stirring  excite- 
ment of  Roman  warfare  or  in  the  days  of  ordinary  peaceful 
traffic,  I  proceed  to  explain,  in  the  second  place,  the 
suitability  and  efficiency  of  the  means  employed  to  the 
object  desired.  The  remarkable  groove  which  I  venture  to 
denominate  a*<  Guide  Track,"  and  which  is  fairly  uniform 
in  width  and  depth  even  at  this  remote  period,  showing 
an  absence  of  any  great  wear  and  dilapidation  such  ^as 
would  have  been  visible  had  the  severe  friction  of  wheels 
or  **  skids  **  acted  upon  it  to  any  extent,  is  about  four 
inches  deep,  eighteen  inches  wide  at  the  top,  and  twelve 
inches  wide  at  the  bottom.  I  purposely  give  the 
measurements  approximately  and  without  fractions. 

A  sectional  view  of  one  of  the  large  central  stones — 
which  are  of  millstone  grit,  and  in  dimensions  about 
twenty-four  inches  long  by  twelve  inches  broad  and  nine 
inches  thick,  and  are  transversely  and  soundly  joined 
together — ^presents    an    outline  of  the  groove  not  as 
angular  nor  even  simply  curved,  but  consisting  of  two 
intersecting  and  equal  curves,  with  the  consequent  ridge 
between  them,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the  shaped  wood 
seat  of  a  **  Windsor  "  chair.    This  peculiar  formation  is 
of  constant  and  almost  uniform  occurrence  in  places 
where  persons  are  required  to  pass  through  a  narrow 
space  in  single  file,  or  *'one  at  a  time,"  especially  when 
a  stone  step  intervenes,  and  that  step  is  of  soft  material, 
such  as  the  new  red  sandstone. 

Both  in  its  shape  and  also  its  dimensions  of  this  Guide 
Track  is  no  doubt  an  artificial  arrengement  suggested 
by  the  wear  of  stones  subjected  to  tlie  constant  tread  of 
human  feet  within  latorel  restrictions.     The  Roman 
sandal,  pliable  and  unarmed  with  the  modern  **  hob- 
nail," would  just  adapt  itself  to  the  form  of  the  "Track" 
without  exerting  much  wear  upon  the  well-preserved 
stones.    Both  the  depth  of  the  groove  and  the  central 
elevation  or  ridge  between  the  two  lines  of  tread  would 
present  conditions  most  favourable  for  preserving  the 
correct  line  of  progress,  even  in  the  partial  or  total 
absence  of  light,  which,  as  before  stated,  would  be  a 
state  of  things  most  probable  and   sometimes  most 
desirable.     An  experienced  guide,  of  which  a  number 
would  probably  be  kept  on  duty  at  this  risky  and  dan- 
gerous pass,  would,  when  walking  with  confidence  in 
the  "  Guide  Track,"  lead  a  body  of  armed  men  in  perfect 
safety  even  in  the  darkness  of  nighu 

The  paved  road  on  each  side  of  the  *'  Guide  Track," 
being  six  feet  wide,  would  admit  two  mounted  soldiera 


fnl  days  tiao,  when  ordinary  trafllc,  perhaps  in  opposite  |  on  each  side  of  the  guide,  vfhen  urgency  so  required, 
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or  at  least  one  on  each  side,  that  is  marching  either  four 
or  two  abreast  as  the  case  demanded.  Similarly  the 
infantry  might  be  marched  eitner  three  on  each  side,  that 
is  six  abreast,  or  as  in  modem  formation  in  **  ffoars  "with 
space  on  the  flanks  for  the  officers.  These  paved  spaces 
six  feet  wide  on  each  side  both  isear  traces  of  double- 
wheel  tracks  about  30  inches  apart  as  though  small 
vehicles  also  had  been  carefully  guided  over  the  dangerous 
pass. 

Should  this  humble  attempt  to  diffuse  a  little  new 
light  over  a  hitherto  obscure  matter  of  scientific  research 
be  successful  I  shall  be  much  gratified. 

W.  Shabbatt, 

Iieatenant>Oolonel. 


BiscoysRY  OF  A  Nbw  African  Lake; — A 
letter  from  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  dated  July  14,  reports  the 
discovery  of  a  new  lake,  called  Mantumba.  He  has  also 
explored  the  river  marked  in  the  maps  as  the  Ikelembu, 
but  which  is  really  the  Malundu,  and  finds  it  to  be  a  deep, 
broad,  navigable  stream.  Stanley  expresses  his  increas- 
ing surprise  at  the  density^of  the  population  in  the  equa- 
torial portions  of  the  Congo  basin,  and  says  if  what  he 
has  seen  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  state  of  things 
generally,  there  is  a  population  in  this  river  basin  of 
49,000,000.  Extensive  commercial  openings  are  offering 
themselves, 

Tbb  Umbbblla  in  India. — Last  year  3,353,055 
umbrellas  were  imported  into  Indi%  a  number  much 
larger  than  the  imports  of  1881-2 ;  but  also,  according  to 
Mr.  O'Conor's  official  report,  much  smaller  than  the 
imports  of  the  year  before  that.  A  large  proportion  of 
those  umbrellas  are  stated  to  be  **  fearful  and  wonderful 
things  to  behold,  brilliant  in  colour  and  remarkable  in 
design,  and  apparently  specially  manufactured  for  use  in 
India."  As  illustrative  of  thr  relative  condition  of  the 
people  in  the  two  provinces  it  is  noted  that  while 
Burmah  imported  819,313  umbrellas,  Madras  imported 
only  22,960. 

Nblbon's  Signal  at  Tbafalgab.  —  Mr.  J.  W. 

Thompson,  writing  from  Cardiff  to  the  StancUard,  with 
reference  to  a  statement  recently  published  about  the 
well-known  '*  Every  man  to  do  his  duty  "  signal  at 
Trafalgar,  says: — What  actually  happened  beiore  the 
action  was  wis.    The  Admiral  gave  the  order  to  tele- 

Sraph  to  the  whole  fleet — **  Nelson  expects  every  man  to 
o  his  duty."  This  order  was  given,  not  to  the  Signalling 
Lieutenant  of  the  Victorv  (who  had  been  disabled,  I 
believe),  but  to  my  grandfather,  the  late  George  Lewis 
Browne,  who  was  dien  serving  on  board  the  flag-ship. 
My  father  haa  more  than  once  heard  him  relate  the 
incident  which  then  occurred — the  young  lieutenant's 
suggestion,  half  hint,  half  request^  that  ''England" 
should  be  substituted,  as  that  word  was  in  the  signal 
code-book,  and  could  be  run  up  at  once;  whereas 
**  Nelson  "  would  require  six  sets  of  flags,  displayed  one 
after  the  other,  and  Nelson's  prompt  and  hearty  reply, 
«  Bight,  Browne :  that's  better." 


jNiturlraff,  ettoUt  20,  1888. 


NOTES. 


chronologicai.  history  of  thb  ootton 

manufactubb. 

[3,274.]  The  following  table  of  dates  shows  the 
growth  of  the  cotton  manufacture  and  of  calico- 
printing  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  A 
continuation  bringing  down  the  history  to  our  own 
times  is  partially  compiled,  and  will  be  given  here- 
after : — 

1253.. .Linen  first  made  in  England  by  Flemish  hands. 

1298... Cotton  used  in  England  for  candle  wick. 

1330...Manufactares  of  Flandeis  introduced  into  Maa- 
chester. 

1530.. .Spinning  wheel  invented  at  Brunswick. 

1831.. .Printed  calicoes  imported  from  India. 

1641.. .Fustians  and  dimities  introduced  in  England. 

1641...Cotton  yam  imported  from  the  Levant. 

1670... Muslins  first  wore  in  England. 

1675...Calico-printlng  introduced  into  England. 

1676...Introduction  of  the  Dutch  loom  engine. 

1677.. .East  India  calicoes  to  the  value  of  £180,000  con- 
sumed in  England. 

1690...A  small  printworks  established  on  the  Thames  at 
Richmond. 

1698...F!rBt  steam  engine  brought  into  suooessfol  opera- 
tion, by  Saveiy. 

1701...Value  of  cotton  goods  exported,  £23,000. 

1720...  Act  prohibiting  the  use  or  wear  of  printed  calicoes, 
whether  printed  in  England  or  elsewhere,  under  a 
penalty  of  £5  the  wearer,  and  £20  the  seller. 

1736...S0  much  of  the  Act  of  1720  repealed  as  forbade 
the  wear  of  mixed  printed  goods — ^that  is,  goods 
not  all  cotton. 

1738...Invention  of  the  fly-shatUe  by  John  Kay,  of  Buty. 

1738...Machine  for  spinning  with  rollers  invented  fay  John 
Wyatt  and  Lewis  PauL 

1753... A  cotton  reel  invented  by  Mr.  Eamshaw. 

1756... Cotton  Velvets  first  made  in  England. 

1757...Duty  of  4d.  per  lb.  on  yam  imported  from  India. 

1760... Value  of  cotton  manufactures  in  Great  Britain, 
£200,000  per  annum. 

1760...Warping  mill  invented. 

1763...Muslins  and  cotton  quiltings  first  made  in  England. 

1763...Bieaching  generally  introduced. 

1764...  James  Hargreaves' invention  of  the  spinning  jenny, 

to  spin  eleven  threads  at  once. 
1764...Calico-printing  first  practised  in  Lancashire. 
1765... English  printed  calicoes  exported  to  Holland. 

1765...Calicoes,  (so  called  from  their  resemblance  to 
Indian  manufactures  brought  fh>m  theprovinoe 
of  Calicat),  first  attempted  in  England. 
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1766...Va]ae  of  cotton  goods  made  in  Great   Britain 
£800.000. 

I7B7...8pinning  by  machinery  (the  water  frame) 
1769...Dnwing  rollers  patented  by  Arkwright. 
1770...Spinninff  jenny  patented  by  Hargreavea. 
1772...Arkwright  and  Co.  Buccetefuliy  aocompliah  the 

manufacture  of  calicoes. 
I772..«FSist  English  cotton  goods,'  made  with   cotton 

warpe»  by  Messrs.  Stratt,  of  Derby. 

1774.-Ghlorine  discovered  by  Scheele. 

1775...Male  spinning  inyented  by  Samuel  Grompton. 

1776...Fir8t  cotton  mill  erected  at  Stalybridge. 

1777^.FirBt  cotton  mill  erected  at  Preston. 

1777.«.6ieen   dye   for  calicoes  introduced  by  Dr.  B. 
WiUiamsL 

1780...Tfae  finest  cotton  brought  from  Berbice.    Price  of 

cotton— Berbice,  2/1;  Demerara,   1/1;   Surinam, 

^;  Cayenne,^.  '   ' 

J^-Braail  cotton  first  imported  from  Maranham. 
1782...A  panic  in  Manchester,  in  consequence  of  7,012 

bales  of  cotton  being  imported  between  December 

and  April. 
1783...BFazii  cotton  first  brought  to  Manchester. 
1783.«^rkwright's  macbinenr  for  spinning  and  carding 

cotton  by  steam  used  m  Mandiester. 
1784..« Machinery  for  spinning  open  to  the  trade. 
1784...B]eacbers,  printers,  and  dyers  compelled  to  take 

out  licences  under  an  annual  tax  of  £2,  by  Pitt. 
178&— Cotton  first  cultivated  in   Georgia   and   South 

Carolina,  from  seed  from  the  Bahamas. 
1785...Cott9n  imported  from  America — one  bag  from 

Chariestown,  one  from  New  York,  and  twelve  from 

PhUadelphia. 
1785...Ftr8t  steam  ensine  for  cotton  mills,  by  Watt. 
1785...Cylindrical  printing  invented  by  Mr.  Bell,  and 

greatly  improved  by  Mr.  Lockett,  of  Manchester. 
17B6...A  small  quantity  of  cotton,  received  from  the  Isle 

of  Bourbon,  sold  at  7a.  to  lOs.  per  lb. 
1786...Bleaching  with  acid  introduced  into  the  bleach 

worka  of  Mr.  M'Gregor,  near  Glasgow,  by  James 

Watt 
I787...FirBt  copyright  for  printers. 
lT87...Excise  duty  of  3id.  per  square  yard  imposed  on 

calicoes  made  and  pnnted  in  England,  and  f deign 

calicoes  charged  with  a  duty  of  7d.  per  yard,  when 

printed  or  dyed  in  Great  Britain. 
1787.Mprevious  to  this  year  the  supply  of  cotton  was 

principally  from  the  West  Indies. 
I7B7.«.108  bales  of  cotton  imported  from  America. 
1787...Power  loom  invented  by  Dr.  Oartwrigbt. 
1787...PortT-one  spinning  factories  in  Lancashire. 
1788...  Add  first  used  for  bleaching  in  Mancheeter. 
1191...Fir8t  cotton  mill  erected  in  United  States. 
17B3...Fiist  attempt  to  spin  yam  from  lOO^s  and  upwards 

by  power. 
1193...FSr8t  importation  of  consequence  of  cotton  from 


1793...Whitney'B  saw-gin  hivented  for  cleaning  cotton. 
1798...Chloridie  of  lime  for  bleaching  patented  by  Mr. 

Tennant,  of  Glasgow.^ 
UQl...Disebarge  work  in  prinUng  suooessfully  acoom- 

pliabed  by  Measra.  Peels. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

BIB  THOMAS  FAIRFAX. 
(Sob.  3,268  and  3,272.) 

[8,276.]  The  best  "  Life "  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax 
is  that  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Markham,  published  in  1870. 
Coleridge's  Northern  Worthies,  vol.  i.,  1852;  and 
Cusfs  Lives  of  the  Warriors,  may  also  be  consulted. 
The  Fairfax  Correspondence,  edited  by  G.  W.  Johnson 
and  B.  Bell,  4  vols.,  1848-9,  is  a  valuable  memorial  of 
the  Civil  War.  There  have  been  some  interesting 
papers  on  Fairfax's  American  descendants  in  either 
Harper  or  Soribner:  and  a  volume  by  E.  D.  Neill  was 
published  in  1868,  entitled  *'  The  Fairfaxes  in  England 
and  America  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries."  S. 

THE  BmcH  family:  bbadshaw  and  oodbn. 

(No0.  3,253  and  3,266.) 

[3,276.]  Among  the  1,023  gravestones  that  lay 
some  twenty-five  years  ago  in  the  yard  surrounding 
the  Manchester  Cathedral  was  one  (I  say  was,  for  a 
considerable  number,  owing  to  modem  restoration, 
have  since  disappeared)  which  may  interest  Mr.  H.  B., 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy: — 

DOBOTHT  BbADSHAW, 

Who  died  Nov.  18, 1766.    Aged  82. 

Wm.  Geb, 

Buried  May  Ist,  1767. 

In  looking  over  the  Cathedral  Registers  I  find  the 
following,  which  seem  to  refer  to  the  above ; — 

1685,  Dec.    13.  { ^^^"^'^^^^  ^'    ^^"^  Bradshaw. 

*  "'       '\     Married, 

[I  don't  find  the  baptism  of  Dorothy 
Ogden.] 

1711.  Sep.     2.  (  ^"'^^^t  ^^  ^'  Holston  Bradshaw. 
^       ■^*         (     Baptized. 

[In  aoother  entry  Austin  Bradshaw  is 
described  as  *'  fustian  cutter."] 
1729,  Nov.  17.    Aston  Bradshaw  buried. 

1743    Anril   9  i  ^^^>^°?  ^^^  '^^  flannati  Bradshaw. 

*  "         '\     Married. 

-I  Ton    q^n    OQ  f  Hannah    Cree,    Widow.     Aged    79. 
uw,  aep.   ^.|    Buried. 

J.  Owen, 

QUERIES. 

[34J77.]  "Dbfbncb  not  Dbfiancb."— Who  is 
the  author  of  this  motto,  and  when  was  it  first 
applied  to  the  Volunteer  Force  ?  R.  Bagot. 

[3^278.]  CYGLiNa.— Is  there  any,  and  what,  saving 
of  physical  power  in  the  use  of  a  bicycle  or  tricycle  ? 
The  rider  of  one  of  these  machines  has  to  propel 
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himself.  How  much  less  force  does  he  expend  in 
covering  the  same  extent  of  ground  than  if  he  were 
walking  or  running?  In  other  words,  where  and 
what  is  the  gain  ?  Ion. 

[3,279.]  The  Paintkb  Mabtin  Pbpyn.— Infor- 
mation is  desired  respecting  Martin  Pepyn,  said  to 
have  been  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1575,  admitted  to  the 
Ooild  of  Painters  there  in  1600,  resided  and  pursued 
the  career  of  an  artist  for  some  time  in  Italy,  and 
died  in  1843 ;  of  whose  works  also  it  is  recorded  that 
Bubens  was  an  admirer. 

F.  Lbb. 

[3,280.]  Pabody  of  Tbnnybon's  Balablava 
Chabob.— Can  any  of  your  readers  furnish  me  with, 
or  tell  me  where  I  can  procure,  a  copy  of  the  parody 
on  Tennyson's  "Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,"  which 
relates  the  story  of  a  congregation  of  six  hundred 
persons  all  falling  asleep  in  a  Scottish  Highland 
Church?  Inquibbb. 

Bdinbargli. 

[3,281.]  Name  op  Sect.— About  the  year  1841  I 
used  to  play,  with  other  children,  under  one  of  the 
railway  arches  between  Ardwick  Station  and  Union- 
street,  Ardwick.  Occasionally,  on  Sunday  mornings, 
we  had  to  remove  from  these  playing  quarters  in 
order  to  make  room  for  a  gang  of  men  who  wore  long 
coats  and  low-crowned  broad-brimmed  hats,  and  who 
carried  long  thin  sticks  with  them.  They  went 
through  some  sort  of  a  short  service,  during  which 
one  of  their  number  stripped  his  back  quite  bare, 
and,  kneeling  down,  bowed  his  head  while  the  rest  of 
his  brethren  laid  on  him  well  with  their  long  lath- 
like sticks.  Does  any  reader  remember  seeing  a  sight 
of  this  sort,  or  know  any  sect  who  practised  this  ap- 
parently unrighteous  and  wrongful  *'  rite." 

Samuel  Chapman. 


THE  ROMAN  ROAD  OVER  BLACKSTONE 

EDGE. 

WssT  Dkbbt  Boa]>,  Levbrpool.  Oct.  16. 
I  was  much  interested  in  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sharratt's  able  letter  in  the  City  Netos  of  13th  inst. 
His  idea  of  the  grove  or  '*  trough"  being  a  " Guide 
Track "  is  most  ingenious,  and  the  only  one,  besides 
the  *^ trolly"  and  "skidding"  theories,  which  need, 
seriously,  be  considered. 

However,  I  think  there  are  many  objections  to  his 
view.  In  the  first  place  he  assumes  that  the  road 
must  have  been  made  before  the  subjugation  of  the 


Brigantes  (the  tribe  which  occupied  this  part  of 
Britain) ;  at  least  that  is  what  I  understand  by  his 
mentioning  '*  an  invading  army ;"  and  that  the  road 
was  used  for  their  subjugation,  the  Roman  troops 
moving  upon  it,  by  night,  in  the  midst  of  their 
Brigantian  foes,  or  at  least  within  sight  of  them  bad 
it  been  daylight.  To  me  it  seems  almost  impossible 
that  such  a  massive  and  well-built  road,  could  have 
been  made  until  the  country  was  in  a  settled  state, 
and  if  in  a  settled  state,  why  should  such  elaborate 
and  costly  precaution  be  taken  for  only  the  possibility 
of  a  night  march  upon  the  road,  at  some  distant 
date.  Besides  Roman  armies  were  not  as  a  rule 
given  to  night  attacks  or  marches,  though  no  doubt 
there  were  a  few  instances  of  such.  They  generally 
intrenched  themselves  in  a  hastily  made  camp  at  the 
close  of  a  day's  march.  This  is  so  well  known  that 
it  needs  no  comment. 

The  present  double  concave  form  of  the  bottom  of  the 
trough  hardly  accords  with  the  idea  that  it  was  worn 
so  by  the  feet  of  guides  to  bodies  of  troops.  If  any  very 
extensive  wear  of  this  nature  had  taken  place,  I 
should  imagine  that  the  simple  concave  form  would 
have  been  visible,  as  the  feet  of  the  guides  would 
necessarily  have  been  in  the  lowest  part  (centre)  of 
the  trough.  But  how  many  of  these  guides  and 
others  would  it  take  to  make  any  impression  at  all 
upon  the  trough?  Were  the  Romans  incessantly 
marching  troops  by  night  for  four  centuries  along 
this  road,  and  if  so,  would  the  number  of  guides  who 
passed  along  it  make  any  material  differecce  to  the 
bottom  of  the  trough  ?  On  the  other  hand  a  '*  skid," 
or  a  three-wheeled  vehicle  (the  centre  wheel  being  in 
the  trough)  would  wear  the  bottom  into  the  double 
concave  form,  by  the  pressure  upon  the  sides,  and 
the  abrasions  upon  these  sides  are  clearly  made  by 
the  wheels  of  vehicles. 

In  daylight  no  one,  either  soldier  or  civilian,  wottld 
be  likely  to  walk  in  such  a  confined  hollow,  when  a 
fine  road  existed  on  each  side  of  him,  so  that  we 
must  take  Colonel  Sharratt's  view  as  referring  to  night 
traffic  alone,  which  was  not  likely  to  be  very  exten- 
sive in  such  a  bleak  wild  country  as  the  "Edge  ' 
must  have  been  then.  It  is  true  the  Roman  engineers 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  armies  laying  down 
roads,  but  it  was  when  a  district  had  been  subdued, 
and  the  roads  became  at  once  available  for  the  bring- 
ing up  of  reinforcements  ^pd  supplies. 

My  opinion  as  stated  in  jRoman  Lancashire  (p.  60) 
is  that  both  the  "skid"  and  ••  trolly"  were  used 
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upon  this  road.  A  "  skid  "  or  brake  of  some  sort  was 
an  absolute  necessity  for  a  heavily-laden  vehicle 
deacending  the  hill.  W.  Thompson  Watkin.  - 


FlBTHORKX,  BOOHPiLLB,  OCTOBER  16. 

I  read  with  much  interest  Lieutenant-Ck)loDel 
Shanratt's  communication  on  the  Roman  Road  over 
Blackstone  Edge  in  your  issue  of  Saturday  last,  and 
as  I  was  about  the  first  person  to  suggest  the  wheel 
and  brake  theory  in  a  paper  read  to  the  members  of 
the  Oldham  Literary  and  Scientific  Society,  perhaps 
you  will  allow  me  space  to  say  that  I  see  no  reason 
to  chaoge  my  ideas  from  anything  said  by  Mr. 
Shanatt 

I  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  military  training ; 
therefore  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  mode  of  march- 
ing troops  is  the  best  for  invading  or  retreating  from 
hostile  territory,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Romans 
with  their  acuteness  would  not  lay  down  a  heavy  ashlar 
channel  course  twelve  inches  wide  and  four  inches 
deep,  XHirpoeely  to  guide  their  soldiers  over  an 
expoeed  route  in  darkness,  at  which  time  it  would 
be  used  only  if  used  for  a  track  at  all. 

For  more  than  eighteen  years  I  have  resided  at  a 
considerable  elevation  on  the  range  of  bills  of  which 
Blackstone  Edge  is  a  continuation,  but  owing  to  the 
dealer  atmosphere  of  these  elevated  uplands  com- 
pared with  a  less  pure  atmosphere  at  the  base,  I  have 
razely  seen  the  nights  so  dark  when  I  could  not  see 
the  road  under  my  feet  or  discern  objects  at  a  short 
distance  from  me.  Besides,  if  it  were  so  dark  that 
the  Roman  soldiers  required  a  track  to  walk  in,  how 
must  their  less  favoured  foes  have  fared  with  the 
trackleas  moor  only  to  march  on  ? 

The  form  of  the  channel  is  too  regular  and  uniform 
to  have  been  worn  by  the  unsteady  and  irregular 
step  of  a  human  foot,  unequal  in  size  and  tread.  We 
msy  be  referred  to  the  wear  of  old  steps  and  foot- 
stones,  but  let  any  person  carefully  make  a  comparison 
with  these  and  the  Blackstone  Edge  channel,  and  he 
will  find  that  the  former  is  more  irregular,  more 
wide,  lees  mechanical  in  shape,  and  the  upper  curves 
more  parabolic  than  the  stiff-quarter  curves  on  the 
upper  edges  of  the  Blackstone  Edge  channel.  In  fact 
itxequires  a  strain  on  my  imagination  to  conceive  how 
an  army  marching  in  darkness  could  wear  a  channel  so 
straight  with  two  equal  parallel  grooves  on  each  side  so 
sunilar  in  eveiy  respect  with  a  convex  haunch  between. 
A  pedestrian  laden  with  a  heavy  knapsack  will  find 
a  narrow  sunken  channel  a  difficult  path  to  follow 


in  the  dark.  Most  of  us  are  aware  how  difficult  it  is 
to  walk  steadily  in  the  dark  on  a  road  over  which 
we  are  unaccustomed  to  travel  even  without  a  knap- 
sack, but  it  is  worse  to  have  our  feet  confined  within 
a  space  of  twelve  inches. 

I  am  not  sure  that  this  road  was  made  during  the 
time  the  Romans  were  invading  England,  but  at  a 
subsequent  period  to  facilitate  commercial  intercourse 
between  one  town  and  another.  It  is  an  open 
question,  therefore,  whether  the  two  depressions — one 
on  each  side  of  the  track — were  worn  by  the  Roman 
war  vehicles  or  by  vehicles  employed  for  trading  and 
other  purposes.  The  fact  of  the  hollows  not  being 
worn  deep  is  no  proof  that  wheels  were  not  the 
abrading  agents.  Owing  to  the  great  distance 
between  the  Roman  stations  the  traffic  would  be 
slight,  and  it  may  be  that  this  length  of  road  was 
formed  during  the  later  Roman  occupation.  The 
wants  and  necessities  of  a  people  are  felt  only  as  the 
number  increases. 

I  do  not  see  how  human  feet  covered  with  leather 
sandals  could  wear  the  hollows  so  evenly,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  length  of  time  required  to  perform 
the  operation  with  a  nearly  frictionless  shoe.  It 
would  require  the  feet  of  all  the  soldiers  using  the 
channel  to  step  at  right  angles  to  the  body  or  chest, 
which  is  very  unlikely,  as  few  people  walk  with 
their  foot  pointed  straight  to  the  front. 

Why  the  men  behind  the  "  competent  official " 
should  be  able  to  see  him,  and  not  the  "  guide  track," 
or  the  sides  of  the  road  wants  further  explain- 
ing. Why  also  the  Romans  needed  a  Guide  Track 
on  Blackstone  Edge  and  not  elsewhere  where  move- 
ment of  troops  in  the  night  was  necessary  is  puzzling 
to  a  reflecting  mind!  Surely  darkness  prevailed  in 
the  night  at  other  Roman  stations  as  well  as  on 
Blackstone  Edge. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Sharratt  that  this  channel  has 
been  a  guide  track ;  but  I  claim  it  to  have  guided 
vehicular  wheels  and  he  claims  it  to  have  guided 
human  feet*.  He  views  it  from  a  military  standpoint 
and  I  view  it  as  a  civilian.  The  road  at  this  place 
has  a  gradient  of  about  one  in  six.  Vehicles  coming 
down  in  darkness  are  much  more  liable  to  get  off  the 
track  than  human  beings,  and  taking  the  collateral 
evidence  manifest  on  other  parts  of  the  road  I  am  of 
opinion  that  it  was  used  solely  for  this  purpose. 
That  it  was  used  as  a  water-channel  no  person  will 
admit  who  knows  how  water  behaves  in  flowing 
down  a  steep  incline. 
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Mr.  Shairatt  deserves  our  wannest  thanks  for  his 
theory  of  this  controversial  relic,  and  if  we  cannot 
agree  with  him  we  generously  respect  his  opinions 
which,  cum  ffrano^  are  a  further  contribution  towards 
the  settlement  of  the  use  of  the  central  channel  on 
this  old  road,  which  is  sure  to  become  more  interest- 
ing as  years  roll  by.  William  Watts. 

CJoNiSBOiiouoH  Oastlb.— The  new  part  (29)  of 
the  Yorkshire  Archfleological  and  Topographical  Jouroal 
contains  a  paper  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark  on  Conisborough 
Castle,  whose  keep  takes  high  rank  in  the  first  class 
of  Norman  remains.  Its  masonrr  is  so  good  and  strong 
that  in  its  wrecked  condition  it  has  stood  the  storms  oi 
ages  wiUiout  material  loss,  bat  rain  and  frost  are  begin- 
ning to  tell  on  the  upper  portions.  Mr.  Clark  says  the 
upper  part  is  in  ashiJ^  condition.  **  Still,"  he  adds, 
"  it  is  not  so  far  gone  but  that  a  few  pounds  judiciously 
laid  out  upon  it  would  save  it.  The  upper  two  or  three 
feet  should  be  removed,  stone  by  stone,  and  replaced 
with  water-lime  or  cement."  Cannot  these  *'  few  pounds  " 
be  found  to  preserve  this  important  relic? 

A  Manchbstbb  Mabcbnas. — The  Academy 
states  that  the  monument  to  Zwingli  to  be  erected  at 
Zurich  has  been  entrusted  to  Heinrich  Natter,  a  Tyrolese 
living  in  Vienna,  whose  sketch  won  the  first  prize  among 
forty-four.  Natter,  though  as  a  sculptor  self-made,  feels 
himself  deeply  indebted  to  an  English  Maecenas.  While 
still  a  poor  youth,  he  was  enabled,  by  the  liberality  of 
the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Geldart,  of  Manchester,  to  pursue  his 
artistic  education.  Mr.  Geldart  found  him  in  Uie 
Galleria  dell'  Arte  in  Venice  copying  a  Venus,  recog- 
nized his  genius,  and  made  him  a  free  student  for  years. 
He  lived  to  see  several  considenift>le  works  of  his  protegi-^ 
BrunhUde,  Wodan,  Sigf rid,  a  number  of  portraits,  and 
the  Haydn  for  Vienna;  but  he  died  just  before  this  last 
success— the  only  drawback  to  Natter's  joy. 

Rabb  Books.— Two  of  the  rarest  books  in  the 
language,  one  from  the  early  press  of  Cazton  and  the 
other  from  a  contemporary  typographer,  whose  name 
is  unknown,  have  just  been  sold  "from  the  library 
of  a  nobleman,"  understood  to  be  the  Earl  of 
Devon,  at  a  book  auction  of  several  days  in  Lon- 
don. The  first-named,  the  Gaxton,  was  Lydgate's 
iMf  of  Our  Lady,  of  which  the  only  two  perfect  copies, 
besides  Lord  Devon's,  are  in  the  British  Museum  and  the 
Bodleian.  It  w«s  the  subject  of  a  tremendous  contest 
between  Mr.  Quaritch  and  Mr.  Toovey,  which  led  to  its 
being  run  up  to  the  extraordinary  sum  of  £880,  at  which 

Srice  it  became  the  property  of  Mr.  Quaritch.  The  other 
ne  old  book  was  a  copy  of  the  famous  Dame  Juliana 
Bemer's  Book  of  St.  Albans,  dated  1486,  and  it  vindicated 
its  rank  as  a  rare  book  of  English  interest  by  attaining 
the  price  of  £600 ;  but  would  probably  have  gone  much 
higher,  notwithstanding  some  small  imperfections,  if  the 
internal  condition  of  the  volume  had  not  suffered.  It 
was  bought  by  Mr.  Ellis,  after  an  exciting  struggle  with 
Mr.  Quaritch.  Only  two  perfect  copies  of  this  book 
are  known,  one  in  the  library  of  Earl  Spencer  at 
Althorpe,  the  other  in  that  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  Of 
copies  more  or  less  imperfect  it  is  supposed  there  aie 
only  six  in  existence,  one  of  which  was  sold  last  year  at 
Christie's  for  £200. 


i^aturHos,  <lctolrr  27,  1889. 


NOTES. 

MANCHB8TBB  PBBIODICAIJS :  THB  PH(BNIZ  AND 

FALCON. 

[3,282.]  The  following  pen-names  of  writers  in  the 
Manchester  periodicals,  the  PhoBmx  (1828),  and  Falcon 
(1831),  may  probably  interest  your  readers : — 

E.  S.Craven Mrs.  E.S.Crayen  Green. 

j!  J.'-  N.  N?^*^°'  }  ^^^^  ^^^^^  Rogeraon. 

G.  H.' W.' ...! G.  H.  Winder. 

R. ;  Sir  Nolan ;      ] 

W.  C.  Lovell ;  •  W.  Bowlinson. 

Maister  Lovell;      J 

J.  A.  J.Anthony. 

J.  H.;  W.;   S J.Hewitt. 

£.  R. Elijah  Ridings. 

G*** WiUiamWilfis. 

T.   James  Thompson. 

D —  Denning. 

The  above  are  given  on  the  authority  of  the  late  B. 
W.  Proctor,  and  are  taken  from  notes  in  his  band- 
writing  in  copies  formerly  belonging  to  him  but  now 
m  the  Reference  Library,  King^reet.  "A  Legend  of 
Manchester,"  which  appeared  in  the  Phcsnix,  he 
ascribes  to  John  Hewitt.  L. 

CHBONOLOOIGAL  HISTORY  OF  THB   COTTON 
MANUFACTUBB. 

[3,283.]  Allow  me  to  add  to  the  interesting  and 
valuable  table  of  the  above,  already  given  in  the  City 
News  (Note  No.  3,274),  the  following  :— 

In  1771  Arkwright,  who  was  the  first  to  develope 
the  factory  system,  built  his  mill  at  Cromford.  In 
1775  Watts,  the  inventor  of  the  steam  engine,  became 
connected  with  Boulton.  At  first  their  engines  had 
not  a  rotary  motion,  but  were  used  merely  for  lifting 
and  pumping.  The  first  of  this  kind  erected  in  Man- 
chester was  planted  at  Arkwright's  factoiy,  wluch  is 
still  standing  behind  the  comer  of  Shudehill  and 
Miller's  Lane.  The  mill  was  turned  by  water-power, 
the  wat«r  being  obtained  from  Shudehill  pits  in 
Swan-street,  and  also  collected  from  the  higher 
ground  behind  Swan-street  and  St.  George's  Road ; 
and  the  engine  was  used  to  pump  this  water  to  a 
higher  level.  The  mill  was  afterwards  occupied  by 
the  father  or  grandfather  of  the  late  Mr.  Samuel 
Simpson,  solicitor.  The  first  rotative  engine  ever 
applied  to  a  cotton  mill  was  supplied  to  Meesn. 
Robinson  at  Fapplewick,  in  Nottinghamshire,  in  178& 
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In  1789  one  was  supplied  to  Mr.  Drinkwater,  in 
Anbum-etreet,  nearly  opposite  to  London  Road 
Station  ;  the  mill  is  still  standing,  and  in  the  occu- 
pation of  Mr.  George  Freemantle.  Robert  Owen, 
who,  fifty  years  af terwardSi  laid  the  foundation  stone 
of  the  Hall  of  Science  in  Campfield,  was  a  manager 
in  this  mill,  and  liyed  in  York-street.  Arkwrigbt  did 
not  apply  direct  steam  power  to  turn  his  machinery 
till  1790,  at  Nottingham.  J.  T.  Sluog. 

#  #  # 

Permit    me   to   make   a  remark  or  two  on  the 
interesting  Chronology  given  in  your  Notes  last 


Under  the  head  "1676 — Calico-printing  intro- 
daoed  into  England,"  I  presume  the  compiler  means 
that  printed  caUcoea  had  been  introduced  into  England 
as  all  our  calico  at  that  time  came  from  India  and 
had  its  name  from  Calicut,  its  source.  If  a  print- 
works was  established  on  the  Thames  at  Richmond 
it  would  be  for  the  printing  of  either  this  Indian 
calico,  or  of  native  linen.  Baines  says  that  about  the 
year  1750  it  was  computed  that  fifty  thousand 
pteoes  of  linen  and  cotton  goods  were  annually 
printed  in  Great  Britain,  and  chiefly  in  the  neigh- 
boorhood  of  London.  The  cloth  was  principally  of 
the  kind  called  'Blackburn  greys,'  being  woven  at 
Blackburn,  of  linen  warf  and  cotton  weft."  This 
was  of  course  block-printing,  such  as  was  in  use  for 
printing  "  challi"  and  *' mousseline-de-laine,"  about 
1810,  and  is  still  in  use  for  the  printing  of  wall- 
papers. According  to  the  same  authority  calico 
printing  was  introduced  into  Lancashire  by  Messrs. 
Clayton  in  17M— to  be  followed  by  the  Peels,  father 
and  son,  more  vigorously.  But  printed  linen  was 
in  the  market  as  far  back  as  1808-4.  My  mother  had 
a  patchwork  quilt  partially  composed  of  printed- 
linens,  one  small  pink-and-white  pattern,  of  which 
had  been  brought  home  as  a  present  to  make  a  frock 
for  her  about  that  time,  a  circumstance  fixed  in  the 
mind  by  the  child's  disappointment  at  finding  the 
anticipated ''  present "  a  mere  frock,  and  not  the  toys 
she  bad  promised  herself  and  companions. 

**  179S— Chloride  of  Lime  for  bleaching,  patented 
by  Mr.  Tennant,  of  Glasgow."  Tes,  Mr.  Tennant,  of 
Glasgow,  did  take  out  a  patent  for  chloride  of  lime, 
bat — ^tbeieby  hangs  a  tale.  He  took  out  a  patent  for 
anotlier  man's  discovery,  and  then  prosecuted  the  dis- 
ooverarfor  infringement  of  his  patent  Some  years  ago 
it  was  stated  in  Chambenf  MflgoBme  that  Mr.  Tennant 
was  the  discoverer,    I  was  not  then  in  a  position  to 


contradict  the  statement-,  seeing  that  unsupported 
testimony  goes  for  nothing.  My  grandfather  was 
James  Variey,  bleacher,  of  Bolton,  Lancashure, 
and  afterwards  of  Manchester,  drysalter  (he  turned 
that  business  over  to  two  young  men  in  his  employ, 
Messrs.  Walker  and  Bower),  and  of  Higginson  Brow, 
Pendleton,  bleacher,  and  manufacturer  of  chloride  of 
lime  and  cream  of  tartar,  also,  as  I  understood,  his 
own  discovery. 

I  only  remember  my  grandfather  as  a  tall,  awe- 
inspiring  old  gentleman,  with  a  library  in  languages 
unintelligible  to  me,  and  a  tongue  almost  as  unintel- 
ligible through   paralysis,  though   I  was  told  he 
understood  fourteen  languages.    He  lived  vritii  his 
old  housekeeper  in  a  cottage  on  the  top  of  the  Brow, 
and  had  a  range  of  fine  gardens  between  that  and  the 
Works  at  the  foot,  facing  the  shaft  of  Fitzgerald's 
coal-pits.    As  I  remember  the  story  I  was  told  as 
a  child,  it  was  this.     A  dismissed  workman  carried 
to  Mr.  Tennant  the  bleaching  process  in  use  by  his 
late  employers,  Messrs.  Slater,  Variey.  and  Slater; 
that  Mr.  Tennant  thereupon  took  out  a  patent,  and 
entered  an  action  against  Messrs.  S.,  V.,  and  S.  for 
infringement.   That  grandfather  Variey  was  a  detenue 
in  France  at  the  time  the  action  was  commenced, 
that  it  was  tried  in   several  courts,    and   finally 
in   Chancery  before  Lord  EUenborough,  and  that 
though  he   ''won"  his  cause  it  cost  him  ^£10,000. 
Be   this    as   it   may,  I  have  before  me  now  the 
printed   record  of  the  ''Proceedings  in  a  suit  in 
Chancery  and  the  Trial  of  a  cause  instituted  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  by  Messrs.  Tennant,  Mackintosh, 
Knox,  Cooper,  and  Dunlop,  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Charles 
Tennant,  of  Darnley,  near  Glasgow,  against  Messrs. 
James  Slater,  James  Variey,  and  Joseph  Slater,  near 
Bolton,    Lancashire,   for   infringing   on   a  patent 
obtained  by  Mr.  Tennant  for  substituting  calcareous 
earths  instead  of  alkalis  in  preparing  the  oxygenated 
muriatic  acid  used  in  bleaching,  and  for  substituting 
these  earths  for  alkalis  in  the  other  parts  of  the  pro- 
cess of  bleaching,  before  Lord  EUenborough,  Chief 
Justice  of  England  and  a  special  jury,  at  Guildhall, 
on  Thursday,  December  23, 1802."    In  the  course  of 
the  trial  apparatus  was  exhibited,  workmen,  chemists, 
and  others  were  examined,  and  the  plaintiff  produced 
a  former  partner  of  my  grandfather's  to  strengthen 
their  cause.    He  only  proved  animus  and  a  partner- 
ship broken  at  the  end  of  a  year,  apparently  because 
James   Variey,     "who     had    the    direction    and 
making    of    the   bleaching  liquor,"  **  was  always 
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trying  schemes,*'  and  in  trying  those  schemes  with 
lime  which  was  destructive  he  *'  destroyed  a  great 
deal  of  goods."  I  am  neither  sufficiently  legal  nor 
sufficiently  scientific  to  analyze  the  hody  of  evidence 
so  as  to  substantiate  my  grandfather's  claim  as  the 
original  discoverer,  but  I  was  always  so  assured,  and 
it  would  seem  that  judge  and  jury  had  a  like  assur- 
ance, for  after  Lord  Ellenborough's  remark  to  the 
jury  that  he  might  have  non-suited  the  plaintiff  from 
the  first,  from  the  specification,  and  the  assurance 
of  their  foreman  that  they  had  '*  been  perfectly  satis- 
fied for  a  long  time,"  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  says, 
**  It  is  a  scandalous  patent,  as  unfounded  in  all 
sorts  of  merit  as  it  is  in  law."  Mr.  Erskine,  the 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  admits,  "  I  do  not  differ  at 
all  from  your  lordship;"  and  the  trial  concludes  thus : — 
Lord  Ellenborough  says,  "  Gentlemen,  this  is  not  an 
uncommon  case.  In  the  course  of  my  situation  as 
Attorney-General,  I  had  often  occasion  to  see  men 
coming  for  patents  who  had  actually  stolen  the  thing 
from  a  man  who  was  at  the  same  time  applying." 
Mr.  Erskine :  "  I  had  rather  be  non-suited."  The 
plaintiff  non-suited. 

In  different  encyclopaedias  I  have  seen  Tennant's 
patent  mentioned,  in  some  with  the  additional  state- 
ment that  the  patent  had  been  set  aside  on  the 
ground  of  "  prior  use ; "  but  in  no  one  case  do  I  see 
the  name  of  James  Varley  mentioned  in  connection 
therewith. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  trespassed  considerably  on 
your  valuable  space ;  but  I  think  you  vnll  scarcely 
object  to  a  tardy  act  of  justice  to  a  dead  and 
forgotten  scientific  man,  seeing  that  his  discovery  has 
a  higher  claim  on  public  grounds  than  as  a  mere 
bleaching  powder.  It  was  the  only  disinfectant 
during  the  great  cholera  periods,  and  is  the  base  of 
many  of  the  disinfectants  now  in  use. 

Isabella  Banes. 

London. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

SIB  THOMAS  FAIRFAX. 
(ETos.  3,269.  3.272,  and  3,275.) 

[8,284.]     Tour  correspondent   querist   will   find, 

among  the   second   series   (volume  iv.)   of    Isaac 

D'Israeli's  Curiositiea  of  Literature^  an  essay  entitled 

"Anecdotes  of  the  Fairfax  Family,"  which  he  may 

find  of  value  in  his  researches. 

C.  T.  Tallent-Bateman. 
^1  QrQwn-ftreet. 


THB  PAINTBB  MAJtTIN  PEPYX. 
rQuery  Ko.  8,279,  October  20.) 
[8,285.]  Information  respecting  Martin  Pepyn  may 
be  found  in  the  following  works:— Bryan's  Dictionary 
of  Painters  and  Engravers;  and  Pilkington's  Dic- 
tionary of  Painters  (vol.  ii.)  1829.  Both  writers  give 
1578  as  the  date  of  his  birth ;  the  date  of  his  death 
is  uncertain.  The  name  is  spelt  "Pepin "in  both 
instances.  Charles  W.  Stabkie. 

AtheiUBum  Library. 

"DEFENCE,  NOT  DEFIANCE." 
(Query  No.  8,277,  October  20.) 

[8,286.]  Mr.  John  B.  Marsh  (formerly,  I  think,  the 
editor  of  a  Chester  newspaper)  originated  the  motto 
"  Defence,  not  defiance,"  in  or  about  the  year  I860. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  fifth  (or  press)  company  of 
the  40th  Lancashire  (Third  Manchester)  Rifle  Volun- 
teers during  the  time  I   held  its  captaincy — ^from 

March,  1860,  to  March,  1862.       John  S.  Matson. 

#  #  ♦ 

The  author  of  this  motto  was  Mr.  J.  B.  Marsh, 
formerly  on  the  reporting  staff  of  the  Manchester 
Examiner,  and  an  ensign  in  the  Fifth  or  Press  Com- 
pany of  the  Thurd  M.R.V.,  and  was  given  by  him  to 
that  regiment  about  the  year  1860.  It  was  shortly 
after  adopted  by  other  regiments. 

R.  E.  Johnson. 
tt  «  « 

As  an  officer  of  the  regiment,  I  was  present  at  the 
parade  of  the  Third  Manchester,  in  the  College  Yard, 
on  Saturday  the  fifth  of  May,  1860,  when  the  com- 
manding officer.  Major  John  Snowdon  Henry,  address- 
ing the  corps,  said  that  he  had  received  a  note  from 
Private  J.  B.  Marsh,  of  No.  5  Company,  suggesting  as 
a  motto  for  the  regiment,  the  words,  "  Defence,  not 
Defiance,"  and  announced  its  adoption  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  present.  Mr.  Marsh  was  called  to  the 
front  and  congratulated  by  Major  Henry  upon  his 
happy  suggestion.  The  motto  has  ever  since  been 
impressed  upon  the  buttons  and  other  metal  portions 
of  the  uniform.  Thomas  Noton, 

Eormerly  Lieutenant  and  Treasurer  of  theOorpe. 
Busholme. 

CYCLING. 
(Query  No.  8,278,  October  20), 
[3,287.]  I  supose  the  saving  of  pov^er  by  the  use 
of  a  cycle  is  shown  in  the  difference  of  results  ob- 
tained by  this  mode  of  progression  and  those  obtained 
by  walking  and  running.  Twenty  miles  has  several 
times  been  ridden  by  bicyclists  in  an  hour  on  the  path ; 
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Major  Snox  Holmes,  a  gentleman  seyentyHseven  years 
of  age,  has  recently  ridden  a  tricycle  fifty-three  miles 
in  five  hours  on  the  Crystal  Palace  path ;  two  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  miles  have  been  ridden  by  a  bicyclist 
on  the  road  in  one  day ;  a  tricyclist  has  ridden  from 
London  to  John  o'  Oroats  at  the  rate  of  eighty  miles 
a  day ;  and  a  bii^clist,  from  the  latter  place  to  the 
Land's  End  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  miles  a  day. 
In  the  last  case  but  one  the  rider  increased  in  weight 
during  the  journey.  If  Ion  will  compare  these  re- 
sults with  the  best  obtainable  by  walking  and  running, 
he  will  arrive  at  an  approximate  conclusion  as  to  the 
power  saved  by  cycling. 

The  average  untrained  man  will  find  about  twenty 
miles  the  limit  of  a  pleasurable  day's  walk,  if  it  has 
to  be  continued  day  after  day;  the  average  untrained 
QTclist  will  easily  ride  fifty  to  sixty  miles  under  the 
same  conditions.  There  is  absolutely  no  comparison 
in  the  pleasure  afforded  by  the  two  means  of  pro- 
gression ;  and  the  fatigue  produced  by  walking  is 
greater  and  more  general,  and  takes  longer  to  recover 
from,  than  that  produced  by  cycling.  As  Dr. 
Richardson  says,  cyclmg  has  practically  been  the 
means  of  endowing  man  with  a  new  faculty. 

The  chief  disadvantage  attending  the  walker  is 
that  he  has  to  carry  his  own  weight;  which  he 
accomplishes  by  alternately  lifting  and  letting  down, 
the  latter  movement  producing  a  jar  upon  the  knee. 
The  cyclist  places  his  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
on  a  machine  weighing  fifty  pounds,  and  propels 
both,  using  his  power  in  the  most  economical 
manner  by  an  almost  vertical  action,  his  legs  being 
entirely  unhampered  by  the  weight  of  his  body. 
Indeed  a  good  rider  progresses  almost  solely  by  the 
Qse  of  his  anclea 

Xo  one  can  say  how  much  less  force  is  expended  in 
covering  the  same  extent  of  ground  as  a  walker,  as 
the  power  expended  by  a  cyclist  varies  every  mile. 
Oor  only  guide  is  the  rough  average  result.  The 
progress  of  the  cyclist  id  opposed  by  the  resistance 
of  the  air,  and  the  friction  of  the  road  and  machine. 
Ball-bearings  have  practisally  eliminated  the  latter, 
so  that  on  a  perfectly  smooth  and  flat  path,  on  a  still 
day,  the  rate  of  speed  is  only  limited  by  the  impos- 
sibility of  moving  the  legs  any  faster.  Of  course 
roads  are  neither  perfectly  smooth  nor  level,  nor 
is  the  air  generally  quiescent.  In  consequence  of  this, 
distance  covered  does  not  itself  alone  express  the  power 
saved  b>  tbeqfclist,  as  his  average  speed  over  a  long 


journey  (I  speak  of  pleasure  riding)  will  not  be  much 
more  than  double  that  of  the  walker.  As  far  as  I  can 
judge  it  takes  about  the  same  expenditure  of  power 
to  walk  one  mile  as  it  does,  under  ordinary  conditions, 
for  a  good  rider  to  ride  a  bicycle  five  miles. 

W.  BlNNB. 

Balford. 


THE  ROMAN  ROAD  OVER  BLAOKSTONE 

EDGE. 

TH£  GUIDE  TRACK  THEORY. 

Faibitbld,  Mahch£8teb,  October  22. 

The  fair  and  courteous  criticisms  which  my  Guide 
Track  theory  has  evoked  from  two  eminent  anti- 
quaries, Mr.  W.  Thompson  Watkin,  the  author  of 
Roman  Lancashtrey  and  Mr.  William  Watts,  F.G.S., 
the  able  engineer  of  the  Oldham  Waterworks,  have 
neither  given  me  surprise  nor  shaken  my  faith. 
Strange  to  say,  both  gentlemen  take  much  care  to 
refute  an  imaginary  idea,  that  the  Guide  Track  was 
formed  by  the  sandalled  feet  of  Roman  soldiers. 
Such  is  not  my  idea.  My  statement  was  as  follows : 
**  Both  in  its  shape  and  also  its  dimensions  this  Guide 
Track  is  no  doubt  an  artificial  arrangement,  suggested 
by  the  wear  of  stones  subjected  to  the  constant  tread 
of  human  feet,  within  lateral  restrictions."  In  other 
words,  it  is  the  work  of  the  mason's  chisel  imitating 
on  hard  stone  the  tread  of  the  human  foot 
upon  softer  substances.  One  paragraph  by  Mr. 
Watkin  and  two  by  Mr.  Watts  are  thus  dispos- 
ed of . 

Again,  I  stated  clearly  that  the  '< impedimenta" 
of  an  army  on  the  march,  as  well  as  the  **  transport 
of  military  stores'*  at  other  times,  conveyed  in 
**  baggage  vehicles,"  would  require  the  services  of  a 
guide  in  crossing  this  swampy  mountain  region, 
especially  in  dark  or  stormy  weather.  I  also  said, 
"  In  more  peaceful  days  also,  when  ordinary  traffic, 
perhaps  in  opposite  directions,  was  conducted  in 
obscure  light  or  unfavourable  weather,  how  advan- 
tageous would  be  this  Guide  Track  to  weary 
travellers." 

Whether  this  famous  road  was  constructed  by 
Agricola  to  enable  his  invading  army  to  cross  this 
dangerous  mountain  swamp  in  night  attacks  upon  the 
open  country  beyond  the  pass  is  scarcely  a  subject 
for  doubt.  Most  probably  he  was  strongly  encam  ped 
on  the  conquered  region  west  of  the  Pennine  chain 
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which  itself  was  a  protection  against  any  aurprise 
from  the  warlike  Brigantes  on  the  other  aide.  With 
such  ample  protection,  and  no  lack  of  either  material 
or  trained  pioneers,  it  is  most  likely  that  ao  brave 
and  prudent  a  general  would  seize  such  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  construct  a  roid  suited  at  once  to  his 
present  emergency,  and  likewise  capable  of  sustaining 
the  great  traffic  of  reinforcements  and  stores  necessary 
in  pushing  forward  his  legions  through  the  country 
of  the  hostile  and  courageous  Brigantes.  Agricola 
was,  as  Tacitus  relates,  a  wise  and  faivseeing  man 
as  well  as  a  successful  and  brave  general,  and  in  this 
wonderful  piece  of  engineering  work  his  greatness 
has  been  perpetuated  to  the  present  day.  This  is 
my  answer  to  the  objection  that  ^  such  a  massive  and 
well-built  road  could  not  have  been  made  until  the 
country  was  in  a  settled  state." 

I  am  prepared  to  explain  and  illustrate,  at  a 
favourable  opportunity,  that  both  the  form  and 
dimensions  of  the  central  groove,  as  chiselled  out  by 
the  Roman  mason,  would  be  the  best  arrangement 
possible  for  a  pedestrian  shod  with  the  Roman  sandal, 
or  even  a  modem  shoe  with  a  pliable  sole,  to  sur- 
mount the  steep  incline  at  unfavourable  times.  Let 
explorers  try  the  effect  of  walking  in  the  groove. 
The  ability  and  tact  with  which  the  "wheel  and 
skid"  theory  claimed  by  Mr.  Watts,  so  well  advo- 
cated by  Dr.  Marsh,  and  adopted  "  at  least  to 
some  extent"  by  Mr.  Watkin  in  his  Boman 
Lancaahtre,  has  been  introduced  by  them,  must 
excite  our  admiration;  but  the  subject  is  ex- 
posed to  many  and  serious  objections,  too  numerous 
and  grave  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  short  communication 
like  the  present.  With  no  desire  nor  intent  to  ignore 
the  careful  investigations  of  other  truth-seekers,  I 
venture  to  submit  only  one,  and  that  a  fatal  difficulty, 
which  must  present  itself  to  every  observer  of  the 
curbstones  at  the  comers  of  many  thoroughfares  in 
Manchester  and  other  towns,  deeply  worn  as  they  are 
by  the  ''skidding  of  wheels,"  the  work  of  only  a  very 
few  years  at  most.  Surely  had  the  central  stones  of 
the  Roman  road,  now  our  study  and  our  admiration, 
been  subjected  to  the  skidding  of  wheels  during  only 
the  four  centuries  of  the  Roman  occupation,  the 
present  almost  perfect  Ouide  Track  must  (being 
merged  in  the  side  pavements  of  the  road)  have 
ages  ago  "vanished  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a 
vision  and  left  not  a  wrack  behind." 

W.  Shabratt, 

Identeoaat-Oolonel. 


ANOTHER  THEORY. 

CuFTOTs  Villas,  Vbmstos. 
Having  recently  visited  the  Roman  Road  on  Black- 
stone*  Edge,  and  carefully  considered  the  various 
theories  and  explanations  which  have  been  put  for- 
ward respecting  the  central  trough,  I  was  much 
pleased  to  find  in  your  issue  of  the  13th  instant  that 
our  gallant  and  much  respected  friend  Colonel 
Sharratt  had  taken  the  subject  up,  and  had 
favoured  the  public  with  his  views  touching  the 
use  which  this  celebrated  trough  was  intended 
to  serve.  The  theory  enunciated  by  Colonel 
Sharratt  may  be  described  as  novel  and  veiy  in- 
genious, and  at  first  sight  presents  a  certain  degree  of 
plausibility.  On  closer  examination,  however,  the 
difficulties  which  start  into  view  are  so  numerous  and 
of  such  a  character  as  to  render  its  acceptance,  to  say 
the  least,  veiy  doubtful.  Some  of  these  objections 
have  been  clearly  and  fully  stated  by  Mr.  Thompson 
Watkin  and  supported  by  Mr.  Watts  in  your  columns, 
and  do  not  therefore  call  for  any  amplification  by  me. 
I  may,  however,  say  that  the  arguments  made  use  of 
by  those  gentlemen  have  my  entire  approval. 

As  among  the  numerous  theories  which  have 
from  time  to  time  been  advocated,  no  one  has 
completely  met  the  full  requirements  of  the  case, 
and  been  of  so  convincing  a  character  as 
to  secure  for  it  general  acceptance,  I  venture,  not- 
withstanding the  voluminous  nature  of  the  corre- 
spondence which  has  already  taken  place,  and  at  the 
risk  of  being  considered  somewhat  tedious,  to  sug^ 
gest  that  there  is  yet  one  other  aspect  of  the  question 
which  so  far  appears  to  have  escaped  the  attention 
of  those  who  have  previously  written  upon  the 
subject,  and  which  seems  to  my  mind  to  fulfil  all  the 
exigencies  of  the  case  more  completely  than  any  of 
the  hypotheses  which  have  preceeded  it. 

It  will  I  think  be  conceded  by  all  who  have  made 
an  examination  of  the  road  on  the  westerly  side  of 
the  hill,  that  there  are  four  lines  of  wheel  tracks  or 
ruts  distinctly  impressed  upon  the  surface  of  the 
road,  two  on  each  side  of  the  trough,  the  nearer  one 
occurring  2ft.  Sin.  and  the  outer  one  4ft  Bin.  from 
the  central  line.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  in  con- 
nection with  the  track  4ft.  6in.  distant,  that  one 
wheel  must  have  followed  the  line  of  groove  whilst 
the  other  moved  on  the  pavement  at  the  distance 
already  stated,  the  other  two  tracks  at  2ft«  Sin  distance 
from  tbQ  central  groove  having  been  produced  by  the 
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wheels  of  the  carriages  moving  along  the  centre  of  the 
road  with  one  wheel  on  each  side  of  the  trough,  half 
the  width  of  the  carriage  distant  from  it  (ue.  2ft.  3in.), 
whilst  the  feet  of  the  horses  would  follow  the  central 
groove.  At  certain  places  the  sides  of  the  trough-— 
as  pointed  out  hy  Dr.  March— show  unmistakahle 
indications  of  abrasion  as  if  produced  by  the  action  of 
wheels  rubbing  forcibly  against  them ;  assuming  that 
the  worn  sides  were  thus  produced,  and  that  the  wheels 
were  purposely  kept  in  this  position  by  the  drivers 
of  the  vehicles  in  such  a  manner  as  to  act  as  a  brake 
in  descending  the  steep  incline,  it  follows,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  that  the  wheels  being  held 
against  the  outer  boundaries  of  the  groove  in  one 
definite  line  would  wear  down  that  portion  where 
they  moved  more  rapidly  than  the  central  one,  which 
was  comparatively  free  from  wear  and  tear,  and  thus 
in  time  give  rise  to  the  two-side  depresssions 
and  the  central  dividing  ridge,  the  origin  of 
which  lias  given  rise  to  so  much  speculation 
and  such  a  wealth  of  correspondence.  I  may  add 
that  by  a  careful  measurement  it  will  be  found  that 
the  outer  lines  of  ruts  do  not  occur  at  4ft.  6in.  from 
the  centre  of  the  trough,  but  4ft.  6in.  from  the  centre 
of  the  two  side  depressions,  showing  clearly  that 
those  were  the  lines  followed  by  the  wheels. 

Dr.  March  some  time  ago  suggested  the  idea  that 
carriages  on  descending  this  steep  hill  side,  one  wheel 
would  move  freely  along  the  channel  whilst  the  other 
would  be  skidded  along  on  the  pavement,  the 
effect  of  which,  he  concludes,  would  be  to  keep 
the  wheel  in  the  groove  forced  against  the  side 
nearest  to  the  skidded  wheel.  The  principal  objec- 
tion to  this  theory  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  ruts 
in  which  the  skidded  wheels  would  have  to  slide 
show  no  signs  whatever  of  having  been  subjected  to 
such  violent  friction.  On  the  contrary,  so  far  as  my 
ofaeervations  go,  they  are  alike  both  as  to  width  and 
depth,  and  in  all  respects  conform  to  those  wMch 
occur  2ft.  din.  from  the  centre,  where  it  will  be 
conceded  that  no  such  action  was  resorted  to. 

The  toregomg  explanation  applies  to  vehicles 
descending  the  hill,  while  those  travelling  in  an 
opposite  duection  would  naturally  resort  to  the 
oentral  and  most  elevated  part  of  the  road,  the 
hones  walkmg  along  the  central  track,  the  feet 
of  which,  being  confined  to  a  narrow  groove  about 
14  inches  wide,  would  of  necessity  be  thrown  against 
ita  outer  edges,  and  thus  by  the  mechanical  friction 
acting  on  the  same  lines  as  those  followed  by  the 


wheels,  tend  further  to  wear  down  and  deepen  the 
side  channels. 

The  supposition  that  the  groove  was  connected 
with  the  breaking  of  carriages  down  the  steepest 
side  of  the  hill  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  it  only 
exists  in  that  position  as  a  continuous  design.  On 
attaining  the  crest  of  the  hill  the  central  stones, 
though  still  present,  cease  to  be  channelled,  and 
although  at  some  short  distance  further  on  the  channel 
reappears  for  a  few  yards,  yet,  speaking  broadly,  it  may 
be  described  as  ceasing  to  exist  after  passing  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  a  fact  quite  consistent  with  the 
hypotheses  here  suggested,  but  at  variance  with  if 
not  fatal  to  that  suggested  by  Colonel  Sharratt. 

Whether  the  views  here  expressed  will  be  received 
as  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  origin  of  this 
interesting  but  vexatious  groove  or  not,  or  whether 
it  will  suffer  the  fate  of  most  of  its  prede- 
cessors—live for  a  day  and  then  be  superseded 
by  some  more  plausible  theory — I  am  not  able  to 
say,  but  I  venture  to  think  that  on  a  careful  exami- 
nation it  will  be  found  to  go  further  towards 
explaining  the  whole  of  the  phenomena  surrounding 
this  puzzle  than  any  which  have  preceded  it  As 
such  I  offer  it  to  the  readers  of  your  columns. 

From  careful  measurements  made  I  ascertained  that 
the  road,  after  crossing  the  summit  of  the  hill  in  an 
easterly  direction,  is  reduced  to  fourteen  feet  in 
width,  whilst  on  the  west  it  attains  a  uniform  width 
of  sixteen  feet — a  fact  I  believe  not  previously 
noticed.  John  Aitkbn. 


Gbnbrals  of  thb  Jesuits.  —  A  new  Vicar- 
General  of  the  Jesuits  has  juat  been  elected,  as  coadjutor 
with  right  of  auccesaion  to  the  aged  Father  Beckx,  who 
baa  held  the  office  of  General  for  above  thirty  years,  and 
ia  now  eighty-eight;.  The  new  Vicar-Generara  name  is 
Anderledy,  and  he  ia  a  German  Swiss.  A  German  news- 
paper having  asaerted  that  it  had  always  been  the 
cuatom  of  the  Jeauita  not  to  aelect  an  luRian  aa  General 
of  their  Order,  the  Moniteur  de  Rome  givea  a  liat  of  the 
twenty-two  generals  of  the  Jeauita,  from  the  foundation 
of  the  company  to  the  preaent  time,  proving  that  eleven 

were  Italians—namely,  the  Fatber8Aquaviva,Vitelleecbi, 
GarafFa,  Piocolomini,  Gottifredi,  Oliva,  Tamburini,  Via- 
conti,  Centurioni,  Bicd,  and  Fortia.  There  have  been 
four  Spaniarda — Ignatius  Loyola,  Jacquea  Lainez,  FTancia 
Borgia,  and  Gonzalez.  Germany  haa  likewise  given  four 
generala  to  the  order—Mercurian,  Nickel,  Retz,  and 
Anderledy,  the  future  general,  who  ia  a  German  Swiaa. 
Holland  and  Belgium  have  furnished  three-^Noyelle, 
Bothaan,  and  Beckx.  No  Freocb,  English,  or  Portugueae 
Jesuit  haa  ever  attamed  to  this  dignity. 
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DBFENCE,  NOT  DEFIANCE. 
(No8. 8.277  and  3»286.) 

[3,288.]  In  justice  to  a  literary  veteran  (who  has 
suggested  many  good  things  and  helped  along  many 
a  good  cause  in  his  time,  but  without  receiving  a 
superabundance  of  credit)  it  cannot  be  right  to  say, 
if  your  various  correspondents  are  correct  with  their 
dates,  that  Mr,  John  B.  Marsh  originated  the  above 
motto  for  the  Volunteer  Force.  "Defence,  not 
Defiance,"  was  the  title  of  a  ballad  by  Martin  F. 
Tapper,  published  in  the  newspapers  during  June, 
1859,  and  suggested  by  him  as  the  Volunteers'  motto. 
Mr.  Tupper  was  strongly  interested  in  the  formation 
of  Rifle  Clubs,  and  between  1848  and  1860  he  pub- 
lished a  number  of  stirring  ballads  and  songs,  wrote 
letters  to  the  newspapers,  and  magazine  articles  on 
the  subject,  notably  **  Cheap  Security  "  in  the  DuUin 
University  Magazine,  August,  1858.  These  particulars 
(and  more,  suggesting  the  Volunteer  Force  as  at  pre- 
sent organized)  can  be  verified  by  reference  to  a  six- 
penny pamphlet  published  by  Routledge,  Wames,  and 
Routledge,  in  May,  1859,  entitled  Some  Verse  and 
Prose  about  National  Rifle  Clubs,  by  Martin  F. 
Tupper.  I  quote  the  particular  poem,  headed  with 
the  motto  suggested  for  the  Volunteer  Force. 

DBFBNCS,  NOT  DBFIANCE. 

Nearer  the  muttering  thunders  roll, 
Blacker  and  heavier  frown  the  sky ; 

Yet  our  dauntless  Enelish  soul 
Faces  the  storm  wiUi  a  steady  eye ; 

Hands  are  strong  where  hearts  are  stout ; 

Our  rifles  are  ready — ^look  out ! 

No  one  wishes  the  storm  to  roll  hare — 
No  one  cares  such  a  devil  to  raise ; 

And  in  brotherhood,  not  in  fear, 
Only  for  peace  an  Englishman  prays ; 

Yet  he  may  shout  in  the  midst  of  the  rout. 

Our  rifles  are  ready— look  out  ? 

Keep  to  your  own,  like  an  honest  man, 
And  here's  our  hand  and  here's  our  heart ; 

Let  the  world  see  how  wisely  vou  can 
Play  to  the  end  a  right  neighbourly  part ; 

fiut  if  mischief  is  creeping  about. 

Our  rifles  are  readv — look  out ! 

No  defiance  is  on  our  lips, 

Nothing  but  kindliness  greets  you  here ; 
Still  in  the  storm  our  dolphin  ships 

Round  the  Eddjrstone  dart  and  steer ; 
And  on  shore — no  doubt,  no  doubt — 
Our  rifles  are  ready — look  out ! 


Not  Defiance,  but  only  Defence, 
Hold  we  forth  for  humanity's  sake ; 

And,  with  the  help  of  Omnipotence, 
We  shall  stand  when  the  mountains  quake; 

Only  in  Him  our  hearts  are  stout ; 

Our  rifles  are  ready — ^look  out ! 

The  foregoing  verses  were  extensively  published 
during  the  year  1859,  filling  a  comer  in  many  news- 
papers ;  and  Mr.  Marsh,  of  course,  as  a  journalist,  had 
the  best  of  opportunities  of  meeting  with  the  poem. 
He  could  not  fail  to  recognize  the  very  appropriate 
suggestion  that  *'  Defence,  not  Defiance,"  would  be  an 
excellent  motto  for  the  Volunteer  Force ;  and  so,  the 
year  following,  he  was  doubtless  prompted  to  convey 
this  opinion  to  the  conunanding  officer  of  his  regi- 
ment. But  I  cannot  think  that  Mr.  Marsh  (of  whom 
I  had  some  knowledge)  would  claim  for  himself  the 
authorship  of  the  "  happy  suggestion."  T.  G. 

Liverpool. 

QUERIES. 

[3,289.]  AuTHOESHiP.—Who  is  the  author  of  the 
following  passage :— "  Every  puny  clerk  now  carries 
the  time  of  day  m  his  pocket  ?  "       J.  E.  Tayix)R. 

[3,290.]  Obdsall  and  Ancibnt  Manchbstkb 
Remains.— (1)  Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  the 
true  derivation  of  the  name  "Ordsall?"  (2)  Dr. 
Hibbert-Ware,  in  his  Foundations  of  Manchester 
(appendix),  gives  a  description  and  drawing  of  a 
cave  covered  with  Runic  inscriptions,  at  the  end  of  a 
lane  near  Ordsall  Hall,  called  Woden's  or  Odin's  Cave. 
Where  was  it,  and  do  any  traces  of  it  exist  ?  (3)  He 
also  mentions  certain  stone  remains — a  head,  a  bas- 
relief  of  the  crusader,  with  a  war  hammer,  and  other 
objects — dug  up  at  Knott  Mill  on  the  site  of  the 
Roman  camp,  and  which  he  thinks  were  part  of  a 
church  dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  He  says  these  stones 
were  placed  in  the  Natural  History  Museum  of  Man- 
chester,   Where  are  they  now  ?  Antiqoaby. 

[3,291.]  The  Chrtham  Libbaky.— Will  some 
one  kindly  explain  the  precise  position  of  theChetham 
Library:  how  it  is  administered,  and  who  are  its 
governors  or  committee  ?  The  Library,  as  managed 
now  and  for  a  long  time  past,  presents  the  melancholy 
spectacle  of  a  fine  and  valuable  institution  which  is 
in  a  great  measure  wasted  and  almost  useless.  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  books  remain  upon  its 
shelves  from  year  to  year,  untouched  and  unregarded. 
Even  more  lamentable  is  the  fact  that  personsengaged 
in  special  researches  have  been  unable  to  obt«in  access 
to  the  books  and  manuscripts  which  they  required. 
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One  or  two  of  my  friends  could  relate  some  curious 
experiences  of  the  irritating  obstacles  which  have 
been  placed  in  their  way,  particularly  by  the  late  Mr. 
Crosdey.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  attempt  will  be 
made,  and  soon,  to  render  the  Library  more  widely 
nseful  and  its  contents  more  acces8ible.  To  this  end 
it  is  in  the  first  place  necessary  to  know  clearly  how 
the  Library  is  governed  and  controlled,  who  are  the 
managing  trustees  or  committee,  what  are  their 
rights,  duties,  and  powers,  what  they  do,  and  whether 
tbey  are  in  any  way  amenable  to  the  forces  which 
influence  other  institutions  founded  for  the  public 
good.  J.  H.  N. 


THE  ROMAN  ROAD  OVER  BLACKSTONE 

EDGE. 

THE  GUIDE  TRACK  THEORY. 

West  Debbt  Boao,  Livbrpool. 

I  was  glad  to  see  Ck>lonel  Sharratt's  letter  in  your 
last  week's  issue,  though  I  cannot  see  that  it  does 
away  with  my  objections  to  the  Guide  Track  theory. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  meet^ 
ing  the  gallant  officer  during  the  excursion  of  the 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian  Society  to  the 
road,  as  we  might  have  had  some  discussion  on  the 
spot,  for  he  seems  to  have  "  improved  the  occasion  " 
by  making  a  close  examination,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  decision  he  has  arrived  at. 

One  point  in  Colonel  Sharratt's  last  letter  reqmres 
notice.  He  says,  '*  Surely  had  the  central  stones  of 
the  Roman  road,  now  our  study  and  our  admiration, 
been  subjected  to  the  skidding  of  wheels  during  only 
the  four  centuries  of  the  Roman  occupation,  the 
present  almost  perfect  Guide  Track  must  (being 
merged  in  the  side  pavements  of  the  road)  have  ages 
ago  vanished."  Assuming  that  the  traffic  was  so 
great,  and  the  wear  and  tear  so  considerable  (which 
I  much  doubt),  has  it  never  occurred  to  Colonel 
Sbarratt  that,  as  in  the  case  of  modem  roads,  the 
**  trough "  stones  and  setts  may  from  time  to  time 
bave  been  renewed  ?  That  there  was  any  traffic  worth 
mentioning,  in  post-Roman  times,  on  the  road,  is  very 
improbable.  We  thus  shall  have  the  pavement  as  it 
existed  at  the  close  of  the  Roman  domination. 

W.  Thompson  Watkin. 


FAIBIIKLD.  1CA17CHE9TEB. 

Should  the  present  fine  weather  lead  any  explorers 
to  viat  this  relic  of  antiquity  which  is  little  more 
than  a  mile  from  Littleborough  Station,  I  sincerely 


hope  they  will  try  the  effect  of  walking  in  the  central 
track  of  the  road.  If  the  soles  of  their  boots  are 
moderately  pliable,  as  those  of  the  Roman  sandals 
were,  they  will  be  agreeably  surprised  by  the  ease 
and  comfort  of  their  progress,  the  double  curve  at 
the  bottom  of  the  track  exactly  suiting  the  natural 
tread  of  human  feet,  both  in  shape  and  dimensions. 
Such  an  experience  will,  I  firmly  believe,  make  more 
converts  to  the  Guide  Track  theory  than  even  the 
strong  and  numerous  arguments  that  exist  in  its 
favour. 

I  have  recently  made  some  experiments  with 
persons  of  varying  physique  to  ascertain  what 
average  width  of  space  their  feet  covered  in  the 
ordinary  act  of  walking.  Strange  to  say,  I  find  by 
actual  measurements  that  the  extreme  width  of 
path  covered  by  the  feet  of  pedestrians  varies  from 
ten  to  twelve  inches,  the  latter  being  almost  exactly 
the  width  of  the  central  trough  measured  aci*oss  the 
bottom  or  treading  part ;  showing  clearly  that  both 
in  shape  and  width  the  track  is  well-suited  for 
walking  purposes.  Its  depth,  also,  which  is  four 
inches,  prevents  the  walker,  even  with  closed 
eyes,  from  straying,  as  in  darkness,  to  the  right 
or  the  left,  and  so  enabling  him,  if  necessaiy, 
to  lead  men,  horses,  or  vehicles  in  safety,  and 
without  deviation,  a  most  important  matter; 
indeed  a  vital  one  at  certain  times  in  traversing  this 
elevated  region  of  swamp. 

In  Homan  Lancashire  Mr.  Watkin  records  his 
observations  that  each  of  the  six-feet  paved  spaces 
on  both  sides  of  the  track,  bear  marks  of  three  wheel 
tracks,  the  inner  and  the  outer  being  about  four 
inches  each  in  width,  and  the  middle  one  about 
seven  inches.  If  skids  were  used  at  all  this  wider 
track  of  seven  inches  (not  the  Guide  Track)  would  be 
the  path  of  a  **  drag  "  composed  of  a  stone  attached 
by  a  chain,  and  capable  of  being  supplemented  by  a 
human  or  other  weight,  this  rude  process  being  still 
used  in  remote  hilly  districts,  the  two  other  four- 
inch  ruts  being  the  ordinary  wheel  tracks.  Thus  we 
have  two  independent  paved  roads  each  six  feet  wide» 
which  being  used  if  necessary,  one  as  an  up  road  and 
the  other  a  down  road,  would  be  used  continuously, 
for  the  double  traffic  without  risk  of  collision  such 
as  must  be  of  constant  occurrence  if  the  skidding 
theory  existed  in  the  central  trough.  On  urgent 
occasions  both  roads  would  probably  be  used  as  up 
roads  at  stated  periods.  By  this  simple  arrangement 
the  horses  would  have  a  good  footing,  and  would 
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not  he  tortured  by  the  sideward  process  of  skidding ; 
and  the  vehicles  having  then*  wheels  level,  or  on  the 
same  plane,  would  not  be  constantly  on  the  point  of 
tumbling  over.  But  why  all  this  trouble  about 
skidding,  when  the  advancing  Romans  were  tavelling 
eastward,  and  their  loaded  vehicles  were  constantly 
moving  up  the  western  slope,  only  descending  on 
the  return  journey  empty  for  more  supplies.  The 
eastern  slope  of  the  road  being  less  precipitous  and 
passing  through  a  **  cutting"  as  it  does,  would  require 
less  provision  for  a  guiding  path,  which  accounts  for 
the  track  being  less  deep  and  regular  on  that  side  of 
the  mountain. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  wheel  tracks  here  spoken 
of,  as  well  as  the  wider  track  of  seven  inches, 
scarcely  deviate  in  the  least  from  their  parallelism 
with  the  central  Guide  Track,  showing  how  carefully 
the  trained  guides  directed  their  course,  as  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  from  their  dangerous  surroundings. 

Another  element  should  be  noted  which  shows  the 
very  slight  necessity  for  *  any  skidding  whatever, 
viz.,  the  smallness  of  the  two-horsed  vehicles  used 
in  ancient  days,  whether  for  military  or  dvil 
purposes,  and  the  corresponding  smallness  of  the 
loads  (see  illustrations  of  Roman  antiquities).  It  is 
highly  probable  that  little  care  was  needed  for 
checking  their  progress,  and  that  that  little  was 
supplied  by  manual  power. 

As  I  have  before  stated,  the  very  exceptional  con- 
dition of  this  mountain  grass  required  the  special 
provision  and  use  of  a  guide  track,  and,  whether  in 
the  exciting  times  of  warfare  and  invasion,  or  during 
the  long  succeeding  years  of  peaceful  travel,  the 
safety  of  human  life  and  limb,  as  well  as  the  preser- 
vation of  horses  and  goods  in  transit  called  for  sucb 
precautions  in  dark  and  stormy  weather.  The  ex- 
ceptional abrasions,  not  running  uniformly  down  the 
track  but  occurring  only  here  and  there,  are  doubtless 
the  effects  of  occasional  accidents,  the  struggle  to 
extricate  a  stray  wheel  that  by  neglect  or  otherwise 
had  slipped  into  the  Guide  Track.  The  very  existence 
of  the  track  in  almost  its  primitive  condition  is  proof 
of  the  absence  of  the  destructive  skidding  of  wheels 
or  the  great  wear  from  the  feet  of  horses ;  while  the 
simple  tread  of  a  limited  number  of  guides  shod  with 
the  soft,  pliable  Roman  sandal  would  leave  the  path 
almost  unimpaired  for  ages,  as  the  Guide  Track  in 
questicn  witnesses  to  this  very  day. 

W.  Shabbatt. 
t  -    ■»  IdeutenantK^oIonel. 


RoBEBT  BuBMs's  Bbsobndants. — Bobert  fiurns'a 
third  son,  Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Giencaim  Bums, 
left  a  daughter  by  his  first  marriage  named  Sarah,  who 
married  Dr.  Berkelev  Hutchisoo,  of  Cheltenham,  and  who 
has  a  son  and  three  daughters.  These  are  the  great- 
grandchildren of  the  poet,  and  are  his  only  direct  and 
lawful  descendants.  James  Bums  was  twice  married, 
and  bv  his  second  marriage  he  also  left  a  daughter,  who 
is  still  Miss  Burns,  and  who  resides  at  Cheltenham  with 
her  half-sister. 

Thb  Jesuits. — According  to  a  report  just  pub- 
lished, the  Company  of  Jesus  continues  to  flourish,  in 
spite  of  persecution.  The  Order  is  divided  into  five  gieat 
provinces.  Italy  and  her  islands  contain  1,558  Jesuit 
Fathers ;  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  and  the 
Netherlands  counting  2,165.  France  (including  the 
French  possessions)  has  the  highest  number,  2,798 
Jesuits.  Spain  and  Mexico  have  1,933.  £ngland  and 
the  United  States  have  1895  disciples  of  Loyola.  In  1882 
there  were  in  all  11,058  Jesuits — ^priests,  professora,  and 
Coadjutors.  In  1870  the  Order  counted  10,529  members ; 
in  1880, 10,494 ;  and  in  1881, 10,798. 

High  Spbedin  Expbbss  Tbains. — Express  trains 
are  the  subject  of  a  remarkable  contribution  to  the  Statis- 
tical Society's  Journal  this  month.  According  to  the  author 
high  speed  by  trains  is  conducive  to  great  care  and  the 
finest  work  on  the  part  of  railwav  engineers.  He  thinks, 
in  short,  that  in  the  matter  of  railway  speed,  **  If  'twere 
well  that  it  were  done,  'twere  well  it  were  done  quickly." 
The  tendency  evidently  is  towards  greater  speed.  During 
the  last  ten  years  the  average  speed  of  express  trains  has 
increased  two  and  a  half  miles  an  hour,  while  the  weight 
of  trains  hauled  is  on  the  average  nearly  half  as  much 
again  as  it  was  ten  years  ago.  The  formula  may  be 
adopted,  and  apparently  with  truth :  mechanical  energy 
increases  as  the  square  of  the  speed,  and  the  higher  the 
speed  the  better  the  work. 

Revival  of  the  Spinning  Wheel. — ^Mr.  Albert 
Fleming,  of  Longbrigg,  Ambleside, is  making  an  attempt 
to  bring  back  the  use  of  the  spinning  wheel  and  the  fine 
home  industry  of  which  it  was  once  the  instrument. 
He  writes — "  Many  ^-ears  agn  Wordsworth  lamented  the 
disuse  of  the  Spinning  Wheel  in  the  dales  of  Westmore- 
land. The  poet  says  that  the  wheel  was  a  cure  for 
grief  and  care,  that  it  composed  the  throbbing  pulse, 
and  had  various  other  healthful  influences,  all  of  which 
you  will  find  melodiously  set  forth  in  his  XlXth  Sonnet. 
I  am  trying  in  a  small  way  to  re-establish  the  industry 
in  this  quiet  corner  of  the  world.  I  shall  lend  the 
wheels  to  the  cottrigers  and  teach  them  how  to  spin 
and  (at  first)  give  them  the  wool  and  flax,  and  buy  it 
back  when  spun.  I  am  aware  that  this  method  of 
business  will  not  commend  itself  to  the  ordinary  com- 
mercial  mind.  As  a  factor  in  cottage  life  nothing 
(Elias  Howe  to  the  contrary  notwithstandini?)  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  Spinning  Wheel,  and  if  we  are  able  to 
brighten  (not  unprofitably;  some  weary  hours,  and  to 
give  work  to  some  old  hands,  then  we  shall  begin  to 
think  the  good  old  influences  yet  linger  round  the 
Spinning  Wheel.  If  any  of  your  readers  are  old-fashioned 
enough  to  care  for  hand-spun  and  hand-woven  linen,  or 
unpractical  enough  in  this  utilitarian  age  to  give  oa  % 
good  word  and  wish,  let  them  write  to  mo," 
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COMMENTS   AND  ANSWERS. 

THB  CHBTOAM  LIBBABY. 
(Query  Vo.  8^1,   November  3.) 
[3,292.]    J.    H.    N.    puts  some  pertinent    quea* 
tions   concerning   this    Library,  which  during  the 
librarianship  of  Mr.  Thomas  Jones  was  certainly  not 
in  the  neglected  state  it  would  appear  to  be  now. 
At  one  time  I  frequently  enunciated  my  opinion  that 
eyery  Manchester  author  was  in  duty  bound  (no  less 
than  in  justice  to  himself)  to  deposit  in  the  Cbetham 
Library  a  copy  of  every  book  he  or  she  might  give  to 
the  world.    William  Harrison  Ainsworth  did  it,  and 
I  followed  his  laudable  example,  duly  sending  my 
three  Tolumes  as  they  appeared ;  and  so  long  as  Mr. 
Jones  was  living  the  receipt  was  not  only  acknow- 
ledged personally  by  him,  but  formally  by  the  council 
of  trustees.    But  after  he  died  no  acknowledgment 
came  of  the  volume  sent.    I  wrote  to  my  old  friend 
Mr.  Crossley,  but  could  never  be  assured  the  book  or 
books  had  been  received  (there  was  a  volume  of 
poems  as  well  as  novels).     Visiting  Manchester,  I 
made  it  my  business  to  go  to  the  College,  but  I  could 
find  no  one  acting  as  librarian  competent  to  answer 
my  qnestions  or  to  guard  the  treasures  on  the  dusty 
shelves.    I  was  told  that  Mr.  Crossley  acted  as  libra- 
rian until  a  librarian  was  appointed,  but  that  he  was 
then  at  home  and  not  well.    I  went  to  see  him  at 
Stocks'  House,  but  he  was  quite  oblivious  with  re- 
spect to  the  receipt  of  the  books ;  would  inquire,  but 
I  never  heard  the  result  of  such  inquiry.     Conse- 
quently, though  I  have  had  several  other  books  pub- 
lished since  then,  I  have  sent  no  more.  Not  from  any 
change  of  sentiment  with  respect  to  the  Library,  but 
because  I  had  lost  faith  in  the  bibliopole  who,  being 
priwident  of  the  College,  absorbed  to  himself  the 
office  of  librarian  also  without  performing  the  proper 
functions  of  that  office.    James  Crossley's  great  Ego 
orenhadowed  Humphrey  Chetham,  it  seemed  to  me. 

Isabella  Banks. 

Loodon. 

OBBSALL  AND  ANCIENT  MANCHE8TBB  BBMAlNa 
(Query  No.  8,290,  November  3.) 

[S,293.]    At  different  times  I  have  met  with  the 

name  Ordsall  spelt  as  follows : — 

Hordeshall 
Oardsal 
Ordsall 
WoKbaU 

Antiqijaby  will  perceive  that  this  list  affords  con- 


UrdMle 

Urdetale 

Ordesbal 

Ordsale 

Oardsall 

Ordial 

VoimU 

Word«a 

siderable  orthographical  latitude,  if  it  does  not 
straightway  furnish  an  answer  to  his  Query.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  reconcile  witl^  each  other  the  pre- 
ceding dozen  different  versions  of  the  name  (half  of 
which  may  be  printers'  errors  for  aught  I  know),  but 
will  proceed  to  mention  a  few  facta  in  support  of  the 
last  example — Wordsal  or  WordsalL 

Some  time  ago  I  examined  with  care  the  fine  col- 
lection of  old  maps  of  Lancashire  preserved  in  the 
Binns  Collection,  Liverpool,  and  I  then  found  that 
prior  to  1770  or  thereabouts,  the  place-name  referred 
to  is  invariably  spelled  either  W  ordsall  or  Wordsal. 
The  first  appearance  of  the  modem  spelling  ''Ordsall'' 
is  on  Stockdale's  Map,  1794.  Now,  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  name.  ''Sal"  is  probably  the  Anglo-Saxon 
**  sale,"  a  hall,  whilst  the  prefix  '*  word  "  may  not  im- 
probably be  a  corruption  of  "  worden"  or  "  woden" — 
thus  **  Wordenshall,"  from  the  adjacent  Woden's 
Cave. 

(2)  With  regard  to  Woden's  Cave  (all  trace  of 
which  has  long  since  vanished)  I  possess  a  large  scale 
Ordnance  map  showing  the  Ordsall  district  as  it 
existed  thirty  years  ago,  upon  which  the  "Site  of 
Woden's  Den "  is  exhibited  as  occupying  a  position 
on  the  westerly  side  of  Ordsall  Lane  close  to  the 
roadway,  and  nearly  opposite  old  Hulme  Hall. 

(3)  Antiquary  in  his  third  Query  refers  to  certun 
ancient  stone  remains  found  (according  to  Dr.  Ware) 
in  or  near  the  Roman  Camp  on  Castle  Field,  and 
which  he  (Dr.  Ware)  endeavours  to  prove  belonged 
originally  to  some  Church  of  St.  Michael  which  he 
believes  formerly  stood  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
SjQOtt  Mill.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  a  church  ever  existed  here  before  the 
eighteenth  century  A.D.,  I  think  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  stones  themselves  (which  were  until 
recently  in  Peel  Park,  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  walks 
leading  down  to  the  ornamental  water)  will  tead  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  are,  most  probably,  of 
Roman  origin.  One  of  the  trio  (a  sphinx-like  head) 
closely  resembles  a  piece  of  sculpture  discovered  near 
Lancaster,  and  faithfully  depicted  (page  180,  fig.  4) 
in  Mr.  Thompson  Watkm's  valuable  monograph, 
Boman  Lancashire.  Jaques. 

tt  *  « 

Ordsal,  Ordsale,  or  Ordsall  in  local  records,  is  only 
mentioned  in  a  very  casual  manner.  I  think  the 
earliest  record  of  Ordsal  is  as  the  seat  of  a  branch  of 
the  great  de  Redcliffe  family  over  600  years  ago ;  it 
has  been  asserted  that  the  present  Ordsal  Hall  is  the 
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oldest  baronial  hall  in  England.  In  1869  a  photo- 
graphic album  of  views  of  the  hall,  with  an  intro- 
duction, was  published  by  Mr.  W.  Hindshaw  for 
private  circulation.  There  is  another  Ordsall  near 
Retford  vnth  a  population  of  about  2,000.  This  is 
likewise  an  ancient  place,  and  it  will  be  of  some 
interest  to  know  which  is  the  oldest.  The  de  Red- 
cliffs  had  estates  in  Nottinghamshire. 

I  have  an  impression  that  Ordsal  is  an  older  word 
than  Salford.  It  has  a  Scandinavian  sound,  and  it  is 
possible  that  some  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the 
word  by  those  familiar  with  that — at  one  time  nearly 
universal— language  of  Northern  Europe.  There  are 
six  if  not  more  Salfords  in  England,  and  many 
ingenious  but  no  accepted  derivations  of  the  word 
have  been  given. 

Ordsal  Hall  stands  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Irwell, 
not  far  from  the  old  ford  at  Throstle  Nest.  Salford 
Old  Bridge  is  often  alluded  to  in  old  chronicles  and 
ballads.  It  was  the  only  bridge  in  the  district,  and 
the  road  to  Cheshire  was  over  it*  Anyone  looking 
at  the  map  will  see  that  the  nearest  way  from 
Victoria  Station  to  Stretford  is  along  Ordsal  Lane 
through  Salford,  and  over  the  river  again  at  Throstle 
Nest.  This  road  from  Salford  Old  Bridge,  now  called 
Victoria  Bridge,  went  right  past  the  hall  to  this  old 
ford.  Some  suppose  it  to  be  the  strait  ford  which 
gives  the  name  to  the  district  on  the  opposite  bank. 
This  ford  no  doubt  would  be  called  Ordsal  ford  by 
the  people  of  the  northern  side  of  the  river,  and 
from  this  soon  corrupted  to  Sal-ford.  This  deriva- 
tion seems  probable,  and  I  am  not  aware  if  it  has 
ever  been  suggested  before. 

The  other  queries,  about  the  cave  especially,  which 

I  examined  over  twenty  years  ago,  I  will  endeavour 

to  write  about  in  a  future  Note. 

W.  H.  Bailby. 
Eccles. 


QUERIES. 

[3,294.]  Chubch  Walks.— a  portion  of  Hanging 
Ditch  is  sometimes  called  Church  Walks,  particularly 
on  post  letters.  When  did  it  first  get  the  name,  and 
which  part  of  the  street  does  it  apply  to  ?  N. 

[3,295.]  The  Old  Road  to  Strbtfobd.— When 
was  the  old  road  to  Stretford  over  the  canal  bridge 
at  Combrook,  and  through  the  site  of  the  present 
Pomona  Gardens,  diverted  by  the  substitution  of  the 
existing  Chester  Road  ?  J.  B. 


[3,296.]  Cathedbaub.— To  oblige  some  American 
friends  I  wish  to  ask  your  architect  readers  to  kindly 
state  which  country  in  Europe  is  considered  to  possess 
the  most  perfect,  elaborate,  and  finest-conceived 
Cathedrals  and  monastic  edifices.  England,  it  is 
universally  admitted,  is  very  strong  in  these  ancient 
monuments,  and  they  are  enthusiastically  sought  after 
by  Americans,  partly,  perhaps,  out  of  the  deeply- 
rooted  interest  taken  by  them  in  the  mother  country. 
I  have,  however,  an  impression  (I  am  not  an  architect 
though  fond  of  archsBology)  that,  in  spite  of  the 
majestic  and  reverence- inspiring  dignity  of  our 
Cathedi-als,  the  general  opinion  of  those  profoundly 
versed  in  these  matters  is  that  the  Continent  can  show, 
on  the  whole,  more  consummate  specimens  of  this 
especial  architecture  than  England  can. 

H.  R.  FOBBEST. 
islrmlngham. 


THE  ROMAN  ROAD  OVER  BLACKSTONE 

EDGE. 

BocHDALB,  October  6. 

Pray  allow  me  to  put  Captain  Aitken  riffht  as  to 
my  own  theory  of  the  Roman  Road  over  Blackstone 
Edge.  In  1879  I  wrote :  "  If  wheels  are  to  be  skidded 
in  a  trough,  the  stones  which  compose  it  must  be 
very  massive  and  very  heavy,  or  they  would  be  torn 
up  and  displaced.  They  must  be  fitly  joined  together. 
They  must  be  made  of  the  hardest  obtainable 
material.  Having  to  be  tooled  and  placed  carefully 
in  line,  it  would  facilitate  the  construction  of  the 
road  to  make  the  trough  the  centre,  or  key,  or  base 
of  the  whole,  and  from  the  great  size  and  durable 
nature  of  the  stones,  this  method  would  add  to  the 
strength  of  the  entire  structure.  Another  reason  for 
placing  the  skidding  trough  in  the  centre  ia  that  the 
wheels  oi  the  waggon  could  then  be  braked  on  either 
side,  while  the  fact  that  sometimes  the  right  wheel 
was  skidded  and  sometimes  the  left  is  evident  from 
the  way  in  which  the  stone  is  worn." 

Again,  after  considering  the  position  of  the  wheel 
ruts,  I  pointed  out  that  while  the  waggons  in  descent 
would  skid  in  the  trough,  those  that  ascended  evi- 
dently did  so  in  one  of  three  positions,  "  either  in 
the  absolute  middle  of  the  road,  or  in  the  middle  of 
either  of  the  two  side  roads." 

Lastly,  I  said,  sir,  in  your  columns,  in  1880,  that 
"  in  descending  a  gradient  of  one  in  five  it  must  have 
been  absolutely  necessary  to  scotch  a  loaded  waggmi. 
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but   there   are   no   indications  that  skidding  was 
practised  on  either  roadway,  and  we  are  driven  to  a 
consideration  of  the  central  channel.'' 
I  baye  more  to  say  on  this  subject  another  time. 

H.  C.  Mabch. 


Bbuicswick-strbbt,  Oldhaic 
I  yisited  the  Roman  Road  over  Blackstone  Edge 
acme  years  ago  and  examined  the  three  lines  of 
thick  flags  which  had  been  laid  down  to  form  a  road 
on  the  Lancashire  side  of  the  hill.  Whilst  the  outer 
lines  were  worn  somewhat  hollow,  the  middle  one 
contained  a  deep  and  wide  groove,  the  bottom  of 
which  was  highest  in  the  middle,  thus  forming  a 
double  furrow.  From  the  groove  to  the  outer  line  of 
flags  it  is  about  the  ordinaiy  width  of  a  conveyance, 
and  as  the  groove  seems  to  have  been  the  principal 
subject  for  controversy,  I  will  venture  to  give  my 
opinion  as  to  how  the  same  has  been  worn  to  its 
present  shape. 

Some  forty  years  ago  I  went  into  a  country  smithy, 
and  amongst  a  job  lot  of  old  scrap  which  had  been 
bought  at  a  sale  at  a  neighbouring  hall,  I  noticed  an 
old  chain,  made  with  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  square 
links,  bent  anglewise  of  the  ircn.  It  was  about  two 
feet  long  with  a  short  hook  at  one  end.  Curiosity  led 
me  to  inquire  for  what  purpose  the  chain  had  been 
used,  and  why  the  links  were  square  iron.  The 
master  smith,  who  was  a  man  bordering  on  eighty 
years  of  age,  told  me  that  it  was  a  frost  chain,  an 
article  much  used  at  one  time  in  hilly  districts  in 
stony  grounds  for  braking  purposes.  They  hooked 
them,  he  said,  round  the  felloe  of  the  wheel  in  the 
winter  season,  when  the  ground  was  glazed  with 
frost,  and  then  locked  the  wheel  with  a  buckling 
cbmin  attached  to  the  chest  of  the  vehicle  to  prevent 
it  jumping  the  frost  chain,  which  would  be 
on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  wheel.  In 
that  position,  when  the  horses  began  to 
descend  a  steep  gradient,  the  sharp  angles  of  the 
links  would  bite  t*irough  the  frost  and  prove  a  very 
eflSdent  brake.  Might  not  such  a  system  of  braking 
have  been  used  in  descending  Blackstone  Edge,  not 
only  by  the  Romans,  but  at  a  much  later  period  ? 
Beouise  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  Roman  road 
was  the  only  one  over  those  moors  at  no  very  remote 
period,  and  would  be  used  for  vehicular  traffic  betwixt 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.  The  form  of  the  centre 
groove  suggest^  that  the  frost  cliain  has  been  used  in 
desoeoding,  because  some  wouM  brake  on  the  near 


side  wheel,  and  others  on  the  off  side  wheel,  and  the 
links  would  bite  on  the  bottom  and  side  of  the  groove 
and  thus  widen  out  the  same  and  leave  a  ridge,  as  it 
now  appears,  in  the  centre.  No  doubt  a  furrow  was 
made  by  the  mason  when  the  stones  were  first  laid 
down,  to  act  as  a  sort  of  guiding  track  to  prevent 
the  carriages  from  sliding  sideways  and  getting  over- 
turned in  slippery  weather.  An  ordinary  slipx)er  or 
trash  would  be  of  no  use  whatever  in  braking  at  such 
times,  because  it  would  glide  over  the  glazed  surface 
like  a  sleigh  and  endanger  the  lives  of  both  horses 
and  drivers.  But  with  a  frost  chain  the  descent 
could  be  made  with  safety. 

I  do  not  wish  to  dispute  other  people's  opinion  on 
this  question,  but  I  do  think  that  such  a  system  of 
braking  as  I  have  described  is  as  likely  to  have  worn 
out  the  centre-groove  in  the  ancient  road  over  Black- 
stone Edge,  as  the  travelling  of  packhorses  or  the 
marching  tread  of  Roman  soldiers. 

James  Dbonbfield. 


TSRENURE,  BUBUN. 

In  perasing  Uia  remarks  in  the  City  News  I'especting 
the  grooved  tracks  on  this  road,  I  believe  the  solution 
of  the  problem  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
old  pack-horse  road,  which  will  at  once  show  huw  they 
were  made,  as  the  horses  always  travelled  in  single  file. 
Hence  its  peculiar  form,  which  I  well  recollect  when 
rambling  over  the  district  with  my  old  friends  Tom 
Stansfield  and  John  Nowell,  of  Todmorden,  years  ago. 

W.  Marshall. 


DIBSBUR7. 

Having  lately  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  thoroughly 
the  Roman  road  over  Blackstone  Edge,  I  at  the  time  was 
quite  of  opinion  that  the  channelled  stones  forming  the 
centre  of  a  part  of  the  road  were  originally  laid  by  the 
road  makers  channelled  similar  to  their  present  condition, 
and  that  the  purpose  of  the  channel  was  twofold — viz., 
to  carrv  off  water  from  the  road,  and  also  for  one  wheel 
of  a  cart  to  travel  in — say  skidded — or  with  a  slipper, 
so-called,  to  act  as  a  brake  in  going  down  hill  with  a 
load.  Since  seeing  this  road  I  was  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  some  stones  forming  the  sides  of  a  portion 
of  two  old  narrow  streets  in  Halifax — Russell-street  and 
Gaol  Lade — which  are  rather  steep.  The  stones  mentioned 
are  large  blocks,  about  the  same  size  as  those  forming 
the  channel  at  Blackstone  Edge,  and  by  the  action  and 
wear  of  cart  wheels  skidded,  piesent  in  many  places  a 
very  similar  trough  or  channel  to  those  on  the  Roman 
road,  and,  the  stones  being  about  the  same  ^ize,  the 
resemblance  is  very  striking  to  anyone  having  seen 
both.    I  think  it  quite  confirms  the  skidding  theory, 
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although  I  should,  if  I  had  not  seen  tha  roads  in  Halifax 
doubted  much  tliat  skidding  would  have  worn  away 
such  deep  grooves  in  hard  stone.  I  hope  that  steps  will 
be  taken  at  once  to  preserve  such  an  unique  example  of 
Roman  roads  as  the  one  near  Littleborough.  I  suppose 
it  has  not  its  equal  in  Great  Britain. 

Fbedbbick  Moobhouse. 


.  Lady  Macbeth. — Mr.  Labouchere,  referring  to 
Sara  Bemhardt's  intended  appearance  as  Lady  Macbeth, 
says  he  has  never  understood  why  Macbeth's  wife  should 
be' portrayed  as  an  elderly  tragedy  queen.  Big,  heavy 
women  are  generally  wanting  in  determination  and 
energy.  As  a  role  a  massive,  dignified-looking  female  is 
iucapable  of  doing  anythiog  beyond  looking  massive  and 
dignii\ed.  Lady  Macbeth  was  probably  a  young-lookin^r, 
slim,  lithe,  sharp-featured  woman,  with  blonde  hair  and 
green  eyes. 

Size  of  thb  Brain  in  Eminent  Men.  —  The 
brain  of  Turgenie£f  is  said  to  have  weighed  2,012 
grammes.  The  average  weight  of  the  human  brain  is 
1,380  grammes.  Turgeniefif's  is  said  to  be  the  heaviest 
which  has  yet  been  weighed.  Guvier's  brain  is  said  to 
have  weighed  1,800  grammes.  There  are  many  cases  in 
which  an  extraordinary  intellect  has  accompanied  a 
heavy  brain ;  but  men  whose  mental  superiority  is  un- 
doubted had  often  brains  under  the  average  weight. 
The  cast  of  JELaphael's  skull  shows  that  it  was  smaller 
than  the  average  British  skull ;  Cardinal  Mezzofanti's 
head  was  but  of  the  average  size;  Charles  Dickens's 
head  was  rather  smaller  than  the  average ;  Lord  Byron's 
head  was  remarkably  small ;  Charles  Lamb's  did  not 
come  up  to  the  average  weight ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  at  the  death  of  Gambetta  his  brain  was  found  to  be 
smaller  than  that  of  an  ordinarv  Parisian  ouvrier.  On 
the  other  hand,  Thackeray's  brain  was  unusually  large. 
It  is  almost  certain  that  size  of  brain  is  no  test  whatever 
of  intellectual  power. 

The  Welsh  and  theib  Lanouagb. — Mr.  Pryce, 
school  inspector  for  Carmarthenshire  and  Breconshire, 
reports  that  while  in  many  districts  of  the  latter  county 
Welsh  is  disappearing  as  a  spoken  language,  the  Welsh- 
speaking  people  in  Ourmarthenshire  have  not  diminished 
in  number  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  knowledge 
of  the  English  language,  however,  among  the  same 
people  has  during  this  period  rapidly  advanced.  "The  first 
step  in  the  improvement  of  a  school  (says  this  authority) 
is  to  teach  English.  A  Welshman  myself,  conversant 
with  the  Welsh  langua^,  and  appreciating  its  force  and 
character  and  its  linguistic  value,  it  woula,  at  the  same 
time,  be  idle  for  me  to  deny  that  in  an  educational  point 
of  view  it  is  a  hindrance  to  progress.  The  limited  area 
in  which  it  is  spoken,  the  absence  of  text-books,  the 
deficiency  of  technical  terms,  and  the  consequent  inade- 
quacv  of  the  lans^age  as  a  medium  to  convey  instruc- 
tion in  modem  subjects,  unless  debased  and  loaded  with 
foreign  words  and  expressions,  make  it  necessary  to 
adopt  the  English  language  in  our  schools.  The  Welsh 
farmer  is  keenly  alive  to  the  advantage  of  a  good  know- 
ledge of  English.  His  own  ignomnce  makes  him  the 
more  anxious  that  his  child  should  be  able  to  convene 
in  Euglish,  and  to  read  and  understand  English  news- 
^pers  and  books." 


ibaturtraj,  Kobember  17, 1883. 


NOTES. 

THE  BEBELS  OF  '45  IN  CHESHIRE  :  ISAAC  PODMOOB'S 

EXPERIENCES. 

[3,297.]  Gatley  is  not  even  yet  a  very  bustliDg 
place,  though  since  the  road  was  made  from  Withing- 
ton  to  Northen  it  is  not  nearly  so  secluded  as  It  was ; 
neither  have  people  so  much  time  anywhere  to  tell 
tales  of  what  they  heard  or  saw  in  former  times  now 
that  the  daily  newspaper  has  to  be  read  and  current 
events  seem  to  be  so  much  multiplied.  Traditional 
history  has  been  for  the  most  part  committed  to 
writing,  though  some  little  may  be  yet  left  unre- 
corded. Not  long  ago  there  was  some  discussion  in 
the  Ctty  News  about  the  rebel  army  In  1745.  It  arose 
from  this  that  a  Gatley  man  told  me  a  while  ago 
some  circumstances  that  he  had  heard  related  by  his 
grandfather,  who  in  turn  had  them  from  those  who 
were  living  at  Gatley  when  they  happened,  or  in 
some  cases  from  the  people  themselves  who  had 
witnessed  them. 

lie  said  that  the  rebels  having  forded  the  river 
at  different  places  were  spread  about  in  that  part  of 
the  country  foraging.  Some  who  crossed  at  Stretford 
went  to  Altrincham  and  intended  visiting  Dunham 
Hall,  but  were  dissuaded  by  an  old  woman  in  a  red 
cloak  who  sat  by  the  roadside  weeping,  and  when 
they  asked  the  cause  of  her  tears,  she  replied  that  it 
grieved  her  to  see  such  a  set  of  fine  young  fellows 
going  to  certain  death,  for  the  Park  was  full  of 
soldiers.  The  appearance  of  a  red  coat  on  horseback 
who  was  acting  the  part  of  a  scout  settled  the  matter, 
and  the  marauders  retired.  This  old  woman  strikes 
one  as  having  a  sort  of  family  likeness  to  her  who 
warned  John  Balfour  in  Old  Mortality,  though  the 
latter  gave  warning  of  real  danger,  and  this  old 
person  of  Dunham  only  simulated. 

These  rebels  or  others  of  them  who  crossed  the  river 
at  Northen  passed  through  Gatley,  Hale,  Ringway, 
Styal,  Handfortb,  and  Gheadle-Hulme  on  to  Macdes- 
fieid.  Dispersed  up  and  down  in  this  disorderly  fashion 
they  were  exposed  to  some  peril,  and  the  people  at 
Ringway  took  one  of  them  and  flayed  him,  and 
tanned  his  hide  which  is  said  to  have  been  very  thick 
One,  John  Breckell,  at  the  same  place  tried  hard  to 
shoot  a  Scotchman,  and  would  have  done  too»  but 
his  gun  missed  fire  three  times.  After  all  the  rebels 
do  not  appear  to  have  done  much  harm.  They 
wanted  provisions,  of  ooune,  but  besides  food  their 
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chief  requiBition  was  for  shoes.  Old  George  Hardy, 
of  Gatley,  went  out  in  his  clogs,  and  when  he  was 
told  to  "pull  oflf  his  brogues"  the  Scotchman  on 
examination  refused  them,  saying  he  would  not  wear 
brogues  that  were  made  of  a  tree ;  so  old  George 
showed  wisdom  in  leaving  his  shoes  at  home.  They 
lost  a  four-foot  two-handed  sword  at  Styal,  which 
my  informant  believes  is  there  still,  and  in  Cheadle 
Hulme  they  lost  a  bayonet  which  he  saw  about  five 
years  ago.  It  was  picked  up  by  a  man  called 
Williamson,  the  grandfather  of  the  man  who  had  it, 
and  it  had  been  kept  in  a  clock  case  as  a  curiosity 
ever  since.  In  consequence  of  death  the  household 
goods  were  distributed,  and  my  informant  does  not 
know  what  became  of  the  clock  or  the  bayonet. 

While  these  unwelcome  visitors  were  about,  the 
horses  were  hidden  for  safety,  chiefly  in  Cotterill 
Clougb  and  Gatley  Cans.  The  invaders  were  soon 
gone,  but  were  shortly  back  again  with  the  King's 
troops  after  them,  under  the  command  of  the  King's 
son,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  And  here  begins  the 
history  of  one  who  has  left  the  local  reputation  of 
being  a  great  fighting  man.  This  hero  of  the  plains, 
like  him  of  the  Grampian  Hills,  had  no  doubt  heard 
of  battles,  and  longed  to  follow  to  the  field  some 
wariike  lord ;  and  this  is  how  it  happened  that  he 
did  80.  But  first  it  should  be  recorded  that  his  name 
was  not  Xorval,  nor  anything  half  so  romantic.  He 
was  called  Isaac  Podmoor,  and  he  lived  at  Sbarston. 
His  father  was  a  farmer  at  Hollin  Edge  farm,  and 
Isaac  went  out  to  see  the  soldiers  pass  at  the  three 
lane  ends,  where  the  road  turns  off  to  Ringway 
He  was  twenty-four  years  old,  six  feet  four 
inches  high,  and  big  in  proportion.  The  Duke, 
chancing  to  notice  him,  ordered  him  into  the 
ranks,  and  he  went  nothing  loath.  They  could 
not  find  any  clothes  large  enough  for  him,  so 
tbey  had  to  make  some  on  purpose.  He  fought  at 
Culloden,  and  afterwards  went  with  the  army  to  the 
Highlands,  where  he  married  a  Highland  farmer's 
daogfater.  After  that  he  fought  in  Flanders,  and  was 
with  the  army  altogether  over  twenty  years. 

In  Scotland  he  escaped  serious  wounds,  but  in  an 
engagement  in  Flanders  he  was  wounded  by  a  bullet 
in  the  leg,  and  they  tried  to  persuade  him  to  go  to 
the  surgeon,  but  he  said  he  had  no  time,  and,  bind- 
ing np  his  wound  with  a  handkerchief,  he  went  on 
fighting.  On  another  occasion  he  was  all  but  killed 
bj  a  bullet  from  the  pistol  of  a  French  horse  soldier, 
whOp  while  retreating,  turned  round  and  fired  at  him 


close  at  hand.  The  bullet  struck  his  cheek  bone, 
crashed  through  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  and  made  its 
way  out  at  the  back  of  his  neck.  He  might  well  lie 
for  dead  on  the  field  for  over  twenty-four  hours,  but 
he  was  found  to  be  alive,  and  was  cured  by  a  French 
doctor,  who  was  a  prisoner,  though,  as  my  informant 
states,  he  had  always  afterwards  a  slight  impedi- 
ment in  his  speech. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  his  military  career 
terminated  about  this  time.  He  retired  with  a  pen- 
sion, and,  with  some  money  that  he  had  saved,  he 
settled  on  a  farm  at  Styal,  and  went  on  farming  until 
he  was  eighty-six,  when  he  sold  up,  or  was  sold  up, 
and  retired  from  business.  Even  at  that  age  the  fire 
of  his  youth  would  burst  forth  occasionally.  It  is 
related  that  some  dispute  having  arisen  with  the 
incoming  tenant  about  dividing  the  com  either 
according  to  custom  or  agreement,  and  a  hubbub 
being  raised,  Isaac  went  into  the  house  and,  bringing 
out  his  "  old  brown  bess,"  he  remarked  that  he  had 
shot  scores  of  better  men  than  they,  and  he  would 
shoot  them  too  unless  they  behaved  themselves,  and, 
as  he  meant  it,  his  argument  proved  conclusive. 

He  died  close  on  ninety  years  of  age. 

B.  H.  Algock. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

JOHN  MAYNARD,  PILOT. 
(Kos.  3,260  and  3,266.) 

[3,299.]  Some  weeks  ago  one  of  your  corres- 
pondents asked  where  he  should  find  the  above-named 
poem,  and  who  was  the  author.  I  have  just  found 
it  in  a  charming  book  published  by  Cassell  and  Com- 
pany, entitled  Sunshine  and  Shade,  The  author  is 
C.  E.  Bourne.  A  fine  full-page  illustration  of  the 
burning  steamer  accompanies  the  paper. 

Isabella  Banks. 

London. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  WORD  "  BALPORD." 
(Note  Ko.  8,293,  November  10.) 

[3,298.]  Alderman  Bailey's  derivation  of  this 
word  does  not  ''seem  probable"  to  the  undersigneds 
A  few  miles  from  Stafford  the  London  and  North- 
western Railway  crosses  a  stream  bearing  the  classical 
name  of  "  The  Sow.''  Close  to  the  line  stands  a  small 
hamlet,  '*  Shallowford,"  and  I  fancy  our  adjacent 
borough  once  bore  this  name.  Stretford  is  manifestly 
Strait  (narrow)  ford ;  Bradford,  Broad-ford. 

XlFUIAS. 
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QUERIES. 
[3,300.]     Benjamin   Franklin.  —  Who  is   the 
author  of  the  following  motto,  inscribed  on  a  statue 
to   Benjamin   Franklin  :  — "  Eripuit   coelo   f ulmen 
Bceptrumque  tyranms."  W.  Dbb. 


THE  ROMAN  ROAD  OVER  BLAOKSTONE 

EDGE. 

FAiBnsLDt  November  14. 

It  IS  natural  to  suppose  that  the  long  pending 
discussion  on  the  Roman  road  will,  like  all  things 
human,  have  an  end,  and  after  so  long  an  existence 
this  may  be  '*  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished." 
To  the  old  Romans  who  eighteen  centuries  ago  devised, 
constructed,  and  used  this  piece  of  engineering  skill, 
with  its  mystic  footpath  or  central  groove,  it  would 
be  very  interesting,  if  not  amusing,  to  revisit  the 
scenes  of  their  ancient  exploits,  and  listen  to  the 
strange  and  varied  theories  which  this  nineteenth 
century  has  devised  to  unravel  a  mystery  which 
to  them  was  a  plain  and  simple  operation.  What- 
ever may  be  the  final  result,  it  will  be  gratifying 
to  look  back  upon  the  controversy  as  one  in  which 
kindred  spirits  have  been  drawn  into  closer  friendship 
by  the  cheerful  pursuit  of  a  common  object,  full  of 
scientific  interest,  and  inducing  healthy  exertion  to 
its  explorers. 

The  few  public  speakers  or  writers  upon  this  sub- 
ject are  much  indebted  to  the  great  body  of  readers 
and  sound  thinkers  who,  though  less  prominent, 
are  equally  interested  in  the  study  of  the  problem, 
and   not   less  desirous   for   its  complete  solution. 
Whether  the  central  masonic  "  groove,"  **  trough,"  or 
•*  track"  has  originally  served  the  i)urpose  of  a  "  water 
conduit,"  a  "  road  drain,"  a  "  horse  path,"  a  "  skidding 
trough,"  or  a  "guide  track,"  was  known  to   oiir 
Roman  conquerors  and  colonizers,  and  will  some  day 
be  discovered  by  modem  research.    At  present  we  are 
testing  the  various  theories  adduced,  and  upon  their 
respective  merits  they  will  be  accepted  or  rejected, 
i    The  three  first  ideas  have  been  more  or  less  dis- 
posed   of     by    the    champion    of    the    skidding 
theory,    and    some    writers    of     high    repute    as 
antiquarians,  as  well  as  men  of  science  and  litera- 
ture, deem  the  two  latter  theories  as  the  only  feasible 
ideas  yet  brought  luider  notice  and  worthy  of  serious 
attention.      Standing  alone  and  unchallenged  the 
skidding  theoiy  had  many  friends   and  influential 
support ;  but  in  the  presence  of  another  theory,  the 
**  Guide  Track,"  which   has  also  many  friends,  it 


will  have  to  defend  its  position  against  facts  and 
reasons  that  tend  to  its  destruction  and  the  building 
up  of  its  strong  and  hopeful  rival. 

To  those  writers  on  this  interesting  topic  who  have 
ventured  to  submit  their  ideas  to  public  notice  and 
criticism,  it  is  extremely  gratifying  to  learn  how  deep 
and  extensive  is  the  interest  evoked  by  the  discussion 
of  this  subject  which,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  press, 
has  been  diffused  over  a  wide  area  of  scientific  ground 
as  well  as  spread  among  general  readers.  An  editorial 
summary  embracing  the  main  features  of  the  contro- 
versy, now  spreading  over  many  years,  wouM  be  a 
most  seasonable  contribution  to  science,  and  would  be 
much  valued.  W.  Sharratt. 


Parcel  or  Parcbls  Post. — In  connection  with 
a  recent  query  and  answer  as  to  the  rifi^ht  form  of  the 
new  department  of  the  Post  Office,  it  is  worth  recording 
that  Mr.  Fawcett,  in  a  speech  at  Shoreditch  last  week, 
used  the  sinj^lar  number  and  spoke  of  the  Parcel  Post. 
The  other  form,  Parcels  Post,  is  inelegant  and  has  no 
foundation  either  in  precedence  or  common  senses  The 
multiplied  sibillation  is  most  objectionable.  Some 
definite  settlement  of  the  question  is  desirable. 

Progrkss  of  Edinburgh. — At  a  meeting  of  tne 
Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  on  Tuesday,  Lord  ProTost 
Harrison  stated  that  the  rental  of  the  aty  had  increased 
since  the  passinqr  of  the  Valuation  Act  in  1854,  from 
£761,863  to  £1,893,686.  Such  an  increase,  he  thought, 
was  very  much  like  that  of  a  new  city  in  Australia  or 
the  United  States,  and  he  believed  was  scarcely  matched 
in  the  kingdom.  During  the  past  twenty  years  the 
valuation  alone  had  more  than  doubled. 

Discovery  op  an  Old  IS  axon  Church. — The 
remains  of  a  Saxon  church  have  been  discovered  at  Peter- 
borough. As  the  workmen  enj^aged  in  the  restoration  of 
the  cathedral  were  digging  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
foundations  for  the  new  piers,  they  came  against 
masonry  which  clearly  indicates  the  presence  of  some 
building  in  former  times.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  portion 
of  a  Saxon  monastery,  which  was  built  on  that  spot  in 
the  year  655,  and  destroyed  by  fire  in  870.  The  stones 
still  bear  tlie  traces  of  having  been  exposed  to  fire.  A 
Saxon  sarcophagus  was  also  exposed. 

Illustrations  of  thr  Stagr. — Some  years  ago 
a  merchant  of  Pniladelphia  began  to  form  a  collection  of 
original  prints  to  illustrate  Dr.  Doran's  Annals  of  the 
Stage,  His  collection,  together  with  a  similar  one  formed 
by  another  amateur,  ultimately  passed  into  the  hands  of 
a  certain  Mr.  E.  R.  Cope,  of  Germantown,  who  has  him- 
self devoted  much  time  and  money  to  the  pursuit  of 
ransacking  the  printshops  of  England  and  the  Continent, 
as  well  as  of  America.  At  last  the  collection  is  completed 
to  the  satisfaction  of  its  owner.  It  now  numbers  2300 
examples,  and  has  been  bound  up  in  thirteen  handsome 
folio  volumes.  As  an  illustration  of  its  exhaustive 
character,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Kemble  and 
Siddons  family  furnish  subjects  for  134  pictures,  while 
of  David  Garrick  and  bis  wife  there  are  no  fewer  tban 
fifty-one  portraits. 
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NOTES. 


THB  OVKB  MACE. 

[3^1.1  It  has  often  been  said  that  the  mace 
which  is  an  object  of  so  much  notice  when  borne 
before  the  Mayor  of  Over  on  state  occasions  is  at  least 
700  years  old.  I  heard  this  stated  on  Tuesday  last  at 
Over  before  the  Mayor's  banquet  took  place.  In 
handling  the  mace  during  the  evening  I  noticed  that 
the  arms  engraved  on  it  were  those  of  the  Stuarts,  as 
monaichs  of  these  realms,  with  an  escutcheon  of  pre- 
tenoe  on  the  shield— that  of  King  William  the  Third's 
paternal  shield  of  Nassau,  viz.,  az,  billett^e,  a  lion 
rampant,  or.  I  therefore  am  of  opinion  that  the 
maoa  is  not  more  than  200  years  old,  if  quite  so  much. 

Chablbs  Daggatt. 

Omr,  Cheshire. 


grounds  of  Ordsall  Hall),  whence  before  the  river 
was  made  navigable  was  Wodens'  ford,  over  to  Hulme. 
The  sides  of  the  Cave  were  sheer  upright,  about  seven 
feet  high,  with  very  faint  tracings  of  letters  and  a 
cross.  There  are  strong  probabilities  that  Cluniac 
monks  were  introduced  to  the  vicinity  of  Salford  by 
their  great  bene! actor  William  Feverill  in  the  time  of 
the  Conqueror,  and  that  they  had  constructed  the 
rude  cell  or  oratory  at  Ordsall,  formed  from  a  Cave 
wliich  had  previously  been  dedicated  to  Odin,  The 
monks  are  supposed  to  have  guided  wayfarers  across 
the  hazardous  ford  when  the  river  was  dangerously 
swollen,  an  office  of  monastic  hospitality  and  mercy 
which  met  with  many  parallels  throughout  Christen- 
dom. James  Buby. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

JOHN  MAYNABD,  PILOT. 

CSm.  3,260i  8,266,  and  3,296.) 

[3^902.]    In  connection  with  the  inquiries   con- 

eeming  the  authorship  of  a  poem  that  has  for  its 

subject  a  pilot  saving  a  burning  ship  and  losing  his 

own  life  in  the  act,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that 

there  aie  several  poems  on  this  subject.    Besides  the 

one  by  an  English  writer  mentioned  in  last  week's 

Kotes  and  Queries,  there  are  two  by  American  writers. 

One  of  these  is  by  Mark  Twain  and  the  other  by 

Colonel  John  Hay.    In  the  American  poems  the  pilot 

18  not  anch  an  exemplary  character  as  in  the  English 

one.    Colonel  Hay  ends  his  poem  thus : — 

He  waren't  no  saint — but  at  jedgment 
I'd  run  my  chance  with  Jim, 
'Longade  of  some  pious  gentlemen  . 
That  wouldn't  shook  hands  with  him. 
He*d  seen  his  dutv,  a  dead-sure  thing — 
And  went  for  it  thar  and  then ; 


And  Christ  ain't  a  going  to  be  too  hard 
On  a  man  that  died  for  men. 


M.  K. 


0ItI>8ALL  CAVB. 
(Note  TXo,  3,298.) 

[3^103.]  I  well  remember  wl\pn  a  youth  (about 
18S5)  betng  in  this  Cave.  It  was  a  cutting  with  two 
sides  facing,  one  south  the  other  west,  on  the  edge  of 
blaff  bftnks  of  red  sandstone  in  a  beech  wood  at  the 
bottom  of  Ordsall  Lane,  where  it  turned  abruptly  to 
the  Irwell  (boiuided  on  the  south-west  by  the  enclosed 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN. 
(Query  No.  3,300,  November  17.) 

[3,394.]  **  Eripuit  coelo  f ulmen,  sceptrumque 
tyrannis."  (He  snatched  the  lightning  from  heaven, 
and  the  sceptre  from  tyrants.)  This  line,  an  adapta- 
tion of  one  [from  Manilius,  was  inscribed  by  the 
French  Minister,  Turgot,  on  a  medal  struck  in  honour 
of  Benjamin  Franklin.  The  allusion  is  to  his  dis- 
covery that  lightning  is  produced  by  electricity,  and 
to  the  support  which  he  gave  to  his  country  in  the 
assertion  of  its  independence  of  the  British  crown. 
See  Rilej^s  Dictionary  of  Latin  and  Greek  Quota- 
tions. M.  G. 

*  «  « 

This  line  was  placed  on  a  medal  struck  in  honour 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,  when  Ambassador  from  the 
United  States  of  America  to  France.  The  allusion  is 
to  his  discovery  that  the  electrical  fire  and  that  of 
lightning  are  absolutely  the  same,  and  to  the  eminent 
share  which  he  had  in  establishing  the  independence 
of  America,  his  native  country.  Turgot  is  said  to 
have  inscribed  this  motto  on  the  sculptor  Houdin's 
bust  of  Franklm.  The  motto  is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  in  imitation  of  the  Anti-Lucretiug  of  Cardinal 
Polignac  I.  v.  96 :  "Eripuitque  Jovi  f  ulmen  Phoebo- 
que  sagittas ;"  by  others  to  be  taken  from  the  AUro' 
nomicon   of  Manilius,  3  v.  104:    "Eripuitque  Jovi 

f  ulmen,  viresque  tonandi.**  H.  K. 

.-•  #  »  » 

The  epigram  quoted  by  your  correspondent  was 
penned,  in  its  present  form,  I  believe,  by  the  eminent 
French  statesman,  Turgot ;  but  the  verse  is  regarded 
as  having  been  suggested  by  the  following  passage  in 
the  Anti-Lucretiua  of  Cardinal  Polignac,  viz. :  -- 
"Eripuit  f ulmenque  Jovi,  Phoeboque  sagittas."  Turgot 
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also  celebrated  the  great  American  in  French  verse, 

expressing  the  same  idea,  as  follows : — 

Le  voili  ce  mortel  dent  I'heureuse  Industrie 
Sut  enchaiiier  la  Foudre  et  lui  donner  des  lois, 
Dont  la  sagesse  active  et  I'^Ioquenta  voiz 
D'ua  pouvoir  oppresseur  aflranchit  sa  Patrie, 
Qal  dterma  las  Dieuz,  qui  reprim6  les  Rois. 

«  A.  S. 

Kenal. 


QUERIES. 

[3,305.]  "The  Man  of  Pleasubk."— Who  was 
the  author  of  this  comedy,  which  was  produced  at 
the  Manchester  Theatre  in  1769,  under  Whitley's 
management?  G.  C.  S. 

'  [3,306.]  Plays  at  the  Parish  Chubch.— I  am 
informed  that  in  Queen  Mary's  days,  1553-8,  plays 
were  performed  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Manchester. 
Can  any  correspondent  verify  this  statement,  with 
particulars?  G.  C.  S. 

[3,307.]  Poet's  Descbiption  op  Lutheb.  —  In 
connection  with  the  recent  Luther  commemoration, 
can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  where  I  shall  find 
the  well-known  line : — "  The  monk  that  shook  the 
world  ?  "  W.  T.  B, 

[3,308.]  Use  of  "Dusk"  fob  « Dabken."— The 
Laureate  uses  the  word  "dusk"  in  the  sense  of 
"  darken  "  in  the  line : — 

Little  breezes  dusk  and  shiver. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  say  what  other  writer  has 
used  the  word  in  this  sense?  By  the  way,  Mr.Keeley 
Halswelle,  in  giving  a  name  to  his  Academy  picture 
this  year,  uses  the  line,  but  unfortunately  tries  to  im- 
prove on  the  poet  by  writing ; — 

Little  breezes  dash  and  shiver. 

M.  K. 


LITER  \RY  OLUB. 

JAMSS    LBACH,  THE    LANCASHIBB  COHPOSSR. 

The  weekly  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club 
was  held  at  the  Grosvenor  Hotel,  on  Monday  evening. 

Mr.  Thokas  Nbwbiogino  read  a  paper  on  James  Leach, 
the  Lancashire  Composer,  whose  contributions  to 
Psalmody,  the  essayist  said,  entitled  his  name  and 
memory  to  be  cherished  in  the  county  as  one  of  its  most 
gifted  sons.  James  Leach  was  bom  in  the  year  176^  at 
Wiirdle,  a  village  near  to  and  almost  a  suburb  of,  Roch- 
dale. He  came  of  humble  parents,  and  his  education,  so 
far  as  schooling  is  concerned,  was  of  the  scantiest  possible 
kind.  He  did  not  even  enjoy  the  advantage  of  attending 
a  Sunday  school  in  his  younger  years,  though,  later  on, 
as  such  schools  began  to  be  generally  established  through- 
out the  country,  he  took  an  active  personal  interest  in  them, 


hishymn  tunes  and  anthems  were  eagerlyadopted  andrang 
therein,  and  these  materially  assisted  in  making  Sunday 
schools  the  success  which  they  eventually  became.  Ha 
was  early  apprenticed  to  the  trade  of  handloom  weaving, 
which  he  continued  to  follow  till  well  into  the  years  of 
manhood.  It  is  a  pleasant  circuDOStanoe  to  note  that  he 
was  the  maternal  uncle  of  the  mother  of  our  Lancashire 
poet,  £dwiuWaugh,who,  in  his  Roads  out  of  JfanchesUr^ 
tells  us  that  often  when  a  lad  he  used  to  listen  to  his 
mother  singing  Leach's  plaintive  tunes  when  there 
was  nobody  in  the  house  but  his  little  sister  and  himself. 
The  poet,  indeed,  in  his  published  works  often  speaks  of 
Leach  in  kindly  and  endearing  words.  In  the  sketches 
above  referred  to  he  says  further :  '*  My  mother's  rela- 
tives, both  on  the  father's  and  the  mother  s  side,  were 
all  ardent  bvers  of  music.  .  .  .  They  were  all  proud 
of  their  relative,  James  Leach,  the  composer  of  the 
Psalmody,  and  I  can  well  remember  that  in  those  days 
of  my  early  youth,  when  I  accompanied  my  mother  to 
her  native  village,  and  we  went  from  one  house  to 
another  amongst  her  kinsfol!^,  I  have  often  heard  them 
sing  and  play  James  Leach's  touching  melodies  'with 
tears  in  their  eyes.  I  remember  some  of  these 
tunes  still,  and  I  think  I  shall  never  forget  them." 
Whether  Leach  ever  received  special  instruction  ia  the 
musical  art  is  not  known,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  ha  did, 
as  he  himself  states,  that  when  he  began  to  write  his 
tunes  he  was  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  composition.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  however,  he  was  naturally  gifted  as  a 
musician,  and  he  was  able  to  cultivate  his  powers  in  this 
direction  at  the  frequent  meetings  for  musical 
practice  of  his  kinsmen  and  neighbours.  In  thorn 
days  it  was  the  custom  of  the  people  living  in 
tbe  villages  and  scattered  over  the  hillsides  and 
valleys  of  Lancashire,  to  meet  in  each  other's  houses 
by  turns  to  practise  sacred  and  secular  music. 
Leach  early  attained  proficiency  as  an  instrumentalist, 
and  was  appointed  one  of  the  performers  in  the  **  King's 
Band."  As  a  vocalist  he  rose  to  distinction  both  as  a 
teacher  and  choir-leuder,  and  as  a  counter-tenor  singer 
he  was  prominent  in  the  great  musical  festivals  held  in 
Wostminstter  Abbey  and  elsewhere.  But  it  is  as  a  cona- 
poser  of  psalm  and  hymn  tunes  that  he  best  deserves  to 
be  remembered.  Some  of  his  choicest  compositions 
were  produced  when  he  was  a  young  man  between  the 
ages  of  twenty-two  and  twenty-seven.  Of  these  I  may 
specially  mention  Mount  Fleasajit,  Oldham^  Bethd,  AVw 
Trumpet,  Mdody,  Pisgah,  Sabbath,  and  Shepherd's  Later. 
In  all  the  range  of  devotional  tunes  in  existence,  1  ven- 
ture to  say,  there  are  few  finer  than  those  I  have  named ; 
a  bright  cluster,  indeed,  witb  an  originality  and 
character  all  their  own;  full  of  the  richest  melody, 
and  capable  of  elevating  the  soul  to  the  highest  devo- 
tional worship.    Pleasant  are  the  memories  aasociated 
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with  these  ctrains  of  James  Leach;  warm  sunny 
lecoHections  of  days  gone  by  come  unbidden  as  we  croon 
them  oyer.  8o  full  are  they  of  that  indefinable  power  to 
cheer  and  compose  the  mind  it  can  only  be  a  source  of 
unalloyed  regret  that  in  these  times  of  turmoil  and 
straggle  they  should  have  been  pushed  aside  for  less 
enduring  and  more  commonplace  themes.  Leach's  first 
Tolume  of  sacred  music  was  published  in  1789.  He  was 
then  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  A  second  volume  was 
issued  about  1797.  Shortly  after  the  issue  of  his  first 
book  he  relinquished  his  trade  of  hand-loom  weaving, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  profession  of  music  as  a 
teicher,  singer,  and  composer  in  the  town  of  Rochdale. 
About  the  year  1795  or  1796  he  removed  with  his  family 
to  Salford  as  afiFording  a  more  extended  sphere  for  his 
talents,  and  here  he  remained  down  to  the  time  of  bis 
death.  This  melancholy  event  occurred  on  Thursday 
evening,  February  8th,  1798,  he  being  only  thirty-six 
years  of  age,  in  the  full  plenitude  of  his  powers,  and 
rising  rapidly  into  fame.  The  Leeds  coach  in  which 
he  was  a  passenger  from  Rochdale  on  his  way  to 
Uancheater  was  overturned  when  about  half-way  down 
Entwistle  Brow,  near  to  the  village  of  Blackley,  and 
Leach  was  thrown  from  it  and  killed.  The  following 
notice  of  the  accident  appears  in  the  Manchester  Mercury 
of  Tuesday,  February  13th,  1798 :  "  On  Thursday  evening 
Mr.  James  Leach,  of  Salford,  musician,  was  killed  by 
the  overturning  of  a  chaise  caused  by  a  wheel  coming 
suddenly  off.  He  has  left  a  large  family  to  lament 
his  leas.**  After  his  death  an  edition  of  the  volume  con- 
taining the  second  set  of  tunes  was  published,  in  which 
an  advertisement  appears  stating  that  the  sudden  death 
of  Mr.  Leach  had  reduced  his  family  to  very  necessitous 
ciieumstanoes,  announcing  the  names  of  a  committee  of 
gntlemen  who  had  undertaken  the  publication  of  his 
mannscript  tunes  and  anthems  for  the  benefit  of  his 
widow  and  children,  and  soliciting  subscribers  thereta 
Leach  was  buried  in  the  graveyard  of  Union-street 
Weeleyan  Chapel,  Rochdale,  and  the  stone  which  marks 
the  spot  IS  surmounted  by  his  well-known  short-metre 
tana  Egypt,  m  O  minor.  His  set  pieces  and  anthems 
were  collected  together  and  issued  in  twelve  parts, 
miking  a  volume  of  256  pages,  oblong  folia  Various 
editions  of  his  works  were  afterwards  printed  in  this 
eoontiy  and  in  the  United  States ;  and  in  most  of  the 
collections  of  sacred  music  issued  within  the  present 
eentury  the  hymn  tunes  of  Leach  hold  a  prominent  place. 
Many  of  them  have  attained  the  widest  and  most  deserved 
popularity,  and  to  this  day  are  prized  by  all  who  can 
apprecnate  and  enjoy  genuine  melody.  Strange  to  say, 
bowevier,  some  of  the  very  finest  of  his  tunes  are  not 
induded  in  other  collections,  and  are  therefore  almost 
unknown  to  the  present  generation.    The  Americans 


have,  perhaps,  shown  more  appreciation  of  Leach  than 
his  own  countrymen.  In  an  interesting  letter  in  the 
Musical  Times  of  1st  Apiil,  1878,  the  writer,  who  signs 
himself  6.  A.  C,  states  that  <*  In  the  *  Bridgewater  Col- 
lection of  Sacred  Music,'  first  edition,  printed  in  Boston 
in  1802,  are  Hamptojif  Wilderness,  Bridgewater,  Fountain, 
Hamilton,  Mominy  Mower,  and  Sepulchre ;  and  in  a  book 
called  David  Companion,-or  the  Methodist  Standard,  the 
compilation  of  which  was  ordered  by  the  General  Con- 
ference at  Baltimore,  May  26th,  1808,  and  which  was 
registered  as  copyright  July  28th,  1810,  are  forty-eight 
pieces  of  Music  by  James  Leach.  From  that  time  forward 
Leach's  tunes  were  included  in  most  of  the  American  collec- 
tions. After  a  reference  to  Leach's  Anthems,  of  which  he 
composed  thirty-three,  Mr.  Newbigginsr  gave  a  critical 
estimate  of  the  composer's  work,  and  said  that  Leach  in 
his  brief  life  time  accomplished  a  work  that  deserves  a 
monument,  and  recommended  the  re-publication  of  his 
Psalmody. 

Several  of  Leach's  tunes  were  played  by  Mr.  Thomas 
RawsoD,  and  the  words  to  them  were  sung  by  Mr.  John 
Butterworth,  whose  father  was  one  of  Leach's  pupils. 


The  New  Pbesidbnt  op  the  Boyal  Society. — 
Professor  Huxley's  election  as  president  of  the  Royal 
Society  was  confirmed  at  the  annual  meeting  held 
yesterday  week.  In  his  address  Professor  Huxley 
reviewed  the  society's  work  during  the  past  year,  and 
made  touching  references  to  the  eminent  men  who  have 
passed  away.  Referring  to  his  election  as  president  be 
said :  '*  To  a  man  like  myself,  who  neither  possesses,  nor 
seeks,  any  other  distinction  than  that  of  having  done 
his  best  to  advance  knowledge  and  to  uphold  the 
dignity  and  the  authority  of  science  against  all 
comers,  the  presidency  of  this  society  is  the  highest 
dignity  which  he  can  attain,  whatever  else  may  befall 
him.  But,  as  men  of  science,  you  know  better  than  I  can 
tell  you,  that  there  are  things  of  more  worth  than  dis- 
tinction. I  am  within  measurable  distance  of  the  end 
of  my  career ;  and  I  have  long  looked  forward  to  the 
time  when  I  should  be  able  to  escape  from  the  distrac- 
tions and  perturbations  of  the  multitudinous  affairs  in 
which  I  have  been  so  long  entangled,  to  that  student  life 
from  which  the  Fates  have  driven  me,  but  to  which  I 
trust  they  may, for  a  little  space, permit  me  to  return.  So 
that  I  am  sure  you  will  neither  misunderstand  me,  nor 
mislike  my  directness  of  speech,  when  I  say  that,  if  it 
please  you  to  believe  that  the  interests  of  science,  and  of 
the  Royal  Society  will  be  advanced  bv  maintaining  me 
in  the  very  distinguished  position  which  I  at  present 
occupy,  I  will  do  my  best  to  justify  your  confidence ; 
but  if,  as  may  well  be,  you  think  that  some  other  Fellow 
of  the  Society  will  serve  these  interests  better,  I  shall, 
with  a  light  heart,  transfer  to  him  the  honourable 
burden,  which  I  have  already  borne  long  enough  to  know 
its  weight," 
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COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

THB  BEBBL8  OF  '46  IN  CHBSHIBB. 
(Note  No.  3,297,  November  17.) 

[3,809.]  In  continuation  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Algock's 
note  concerning  the  Rebels  of  '45  in  Cheshire,  I  may 
mention  that  I  have  a  broad-sword  which  tradition 
says  was  taken  from  a  Highlander  when  the  insurgents 
passed  through  Mobberley,  and  which  has  been  kept 
as  a  curiosity  in  our  family  for  many  years.  How  it 
originally  came  into  our  possession  I  do  not  know. 
I  have  heard  my  father  say  that  it  used  to  have  a 
basket  hilt ;  and  I  can  remember  when  the  handle 
was  wrapped  round  with  wicker-work.  At  the  end 
of  the  handle  there  is  a  knob  of  iron  which  is  taste- 
fully inlaid  or  embossed  with  a  white  metal,  silver  I 
think,  forming  an  elegant  floral  device.  It  must 
originally  have  been  a  handsome  sword.  The  blade 
is  hacked  and  dinted  as  if  it  had  done  good  service  in 

battle.  RoBEBT  Holland. 

Frodsham. 

PIJIYS    IN    THE    PABISH  CHUBCH. 
(Query  No.  8,806,  November  84.) 

[3,310.]  Previous  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
and  in  the  wardenship  of  George  CoUyer,  a.d.  1535 
to  1557,  the  pageant  of  Robin  Hood  was  actually 
exhibited  within  the  sacred  walls  of  the  Collegiate 
Church.  It  was  a  favourite  interlude  which  had 
generally  been  got  up  by  the  priests.  A  pageant  was 
prepared;  the  bold  outlaw  presided  as  Lord  of  the 
May,  attended  by  Maid  Marian,  Queen  or  Lady  of  the 
May,  and  by  archers  in  green,  denominated  Robin 
Hood's  men.  The  expense  of  the  splendid  dresses, 
minstrels,  morris-danoers,  and  the  subsequent  feast  of 
bowers  wluch  was  held  in  the  churchyard,  was 
usually  defrayed  by  the  churchwardens.  Their  in- 
demnification and  profit  was  derived  from  a  collection 
made  from  house  to  house  in  the  parish.  This  was 
named  the  gathering  for  Robin  Hood.  See  Hibbert 
Ware's  History  of  the  CoSer/iate  Church. 

James  Bubt. 
obdsall  cave. 

(No8.  3,293  and  3,308.) 
[3,311.]  I  passed  some  years  of  my  life  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  above  cave,  and  was  pretty 
familiar  with  its  surroundings  and  its  appearance 
inside.  It  lay  a  little  to  the  right  of  Ordsall  Lane, 
about  200  yards  from  where  the  lane  turned  towards 
the  river,  in  what  appeared  to  have  been  a  small 


quariy  for  the  red  sandstone  which  lay  between  the 
surface  soil  in  that  district.  The  entrance  faced 
towards  the  Irwell,  and  had  the  remains  of  wooden 
door  jambs.  The  top  or  ceiling  appeared  to  me  to 
have  been  formed  by  nature,  as  it  was  very  uneven, 
and  sloped  in  very  irregular  lines  towards  the  sides. 
About  twelve  feet  in,  on  the  right-hand  side,  was  a 
cut  passage  some  two  feet  or  so  above  the  level 
of  the  cell  floor,  and  this  ended  with  two 
steps  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  appearing  to 
me  to  have  been  intended  •  for  an  entrance 
from  the  top  of  the  bank,  but  left  unfinished. 
The  bank  was  covered  with  tall  beech  trees,  from 
the  cave  to  the  turning  of  the  lane,  where  it 
finished  with  an  almost  perpendicular  bank  of  red 
sandstone.  It  appears  to  me  to  have  been  a  natural 
hole,  formed  in  getting  stone  for  some  building  pur- 
pose, and  utilized  by  the  workmen  for  their  tools. 
I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  thought  I  had  been 
in  a  cell  that  had  once  been  tenanted  by  such  good 
and  holy  men  as  Mr.  James  Buby  suggests.  As 
to  Runic  inscriptions,  I  saw  none,  but  on  the  sur- 
rounding rocks  saw  plenty  of  tracings  of  Salf ord  lads' 
clogs,  and  their  initials  cut  in  hearts  and  other  forms. 
I  think  some  ancient  writers  have  tried  to  make  a 

barnacle  goose  of  this.  Fbancis  Walkeb. 

Duchy-atreet,  Beedley. 


QUERY. 
[3,312.]  Edwabd  Quillinan.— I  received,  a  little 
while  back,  from  an  Edinburgh  friend,  among  other 
literary  matters,  a  small  brochure  of  forty-five  pages, 
entitled: — "The  Sacrifice  of  Isabel:  a  Poem.  By 
Edward  Quillinan,  Esq.  London,  Longman  and  Co., 
1816."  Was  this  the  Edward  Quillinan  who  married 
Wordsworth's  daughter,  Dora  ?  A.  S. 

Kersal. 


A  POPULAR  VOTE  ON  ENGLISH  MEN  OF 

LETTERS. 
The  Journal  of  Education  offered  in  November  a 
prize  of  two  guineas  for  the  best  list  of  the  ten 
greatest  living  English  men  of  letters,  with  the  best 
work  of  each.  The  number  of  competitors  or  voters 
was  534.  Of  these  45  gave  lists  of  authors  only,  and 
twelve  were  disallowed  as  imperfect  or  evidently 
comic.  The  number  of  authors  mentioned  was  192. 
Of  these  69  names  occurred  only  once,  and  47  ten 
times  and  upwards.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  list 
given  below  that  Mr.  Tennyson  heads  the  list,  and  is 
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closely  followed  by  Messrs.  Buskin,  Arnold,  and 
Browning.  Mr.  Froude  heads  the  historians.  Arch 
deacon  Farrar  the  theologians.  The  novelists  only 
win  the  nineteenth  place,  Mr.  Black  and  Mr.  Short- 
house  being  bracketed,  and  Mr.  Blackmore  only  two 
votes  behind.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  of  the 
first  ten  names  seven  are  Oxford  men,  Mr.  Tennyson 
being  the  only  representative  of  Cambridge.  Of 
course^  in  a  matter  like  this,  everything  depends 
upon  the  constituency,  and  that  of  the  Journal  of 
Education  will  probably  be  mainly  a  constituency  of 
school  teachers.  A  similar  vote  by  the  readers  of, 
8ay«  the  ^fectatorf  or  the  Times,  or  the  Manchester 
Otjf  Netc9  might  furnish  an  interesting  field  of  com- 
parison as  to  the  tastes  of  a  wider  circle  of  the 
reading  public. 

No. 
Kame  of  Author,     of  times  Chief  works. 

given. 
Tennyaon 501  In  Memoriam  (257). 

Idylls  of  the  King  (159). 
Kuskin 462  Modem  Painters  (238). 

Stones  of  Venice  (125). 
Matthew  Arnold 453  Literature  and  Dosrma  (137). 

Essays  in  Criticism  (89). 

Poems  (50). 
Browning  448  The  Ring  and  the  Book  (253). 

Paracelsus  (58). 

Men  and  Women  (37). 

Froude 391  History  of  England. 

Swinburne  262  Atalanta  in  Calydon. 

E.  A.  Freeman 241  Historyof  the  Norman  Conquest. 

Herbert  Spencsr 235  Study  of  Sociology. 

Cardinal  Newman  ...192  Apologia  pro  Vita  SuL 

John  Morley 187  Life  of  Cobden. 

William  Morris  147  The  Earthly  Paradise. 

Huxley 115  Lay  Sermons. 

W.  £.  Gladstone 107  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age. 

Lecky 95  Historyof  Rationalism  in  Europe 

Farrar   78  Life  ofChrist. 

Professor  Seelev 62  Ecce  Homo. 

Leslie  Stephen.' 55  English  Thought  in  the  18th 

CentuiT. 

Lewie  Morris  53  Epic  of  Hades. 

WiUiam  Black 50  The  Princess  of  Thule. 

Shorthouae  50  John  Inglesant 

Blackmore    48  Loma  Doone. 

Blue  Mikller 44  Science  of  Language. 

JosUn  M*Carthy 43  History  of  Our  Own  Times. 

George  M'Donald   ...  41  Robert  Falconer. 

Professor  Stubbs 33  Constitutional  History. 

Charles  Reade 31  **  'Tis  never  too  late  to  mend." 

Tyndall    28  On  Light. 

KtngUKe  27  Inyasion  of  the  Crimea. 

Sftmuel  Smiles 22  Self-Help 

J.  A.  Symonds 21  History  of  the  Renaissance. 

Sir  Henry  Taylor    ...  20  Philip  van  Artevelde. 

Henry  Morley 20  English  Literature. 

6.  O.  Trevelyan 19  Life  of  Macauiay. 

Geoige  Meredith 19  Beauchamp*s  Career. 


No. 
Name  of  Author,    of  times  Chief  works. 

given. 
Archbishop  Trench...  18  Notes  on  the  Parables. 
Professors.  Jowett...  18  Notes  on  Plata 

Sir  Henry  Maine 17  Ancient  Law. 

Wilkie  Collins 16  The  Woman  in  White. 

fiishop  Lightfoot   ...  15  Commentaries. 

B.  F.  Westcntt 14  Gospel  of  the  Resurrection. 

James  Martineau   ...  13  Endeavours  after  a   Christiau 

Life. 

Walter  Besant 11  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 

Edward  Do wden 11  Shakspere:  his  mind  and  art 

W.  H.  Mallock 11  The  New  Republic. 

Thomas  Hardy   10  The  Return  of  the  Native. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  ...  10  Pre-Historic  Times. 

G.  A.Sala 10  The  Baddington  Peerage. 


A  Perpetual  Clock. — A  clock  was  set  going 
at  Brussels  some  months  ago  which  continued  to  go  for 
nine  months,  and  had  not  run  down  when  last  heard  of. 
An  up-draught  is  obtained  in  a  shaft  by  exposing  it  to 
the  sun ;  this  draught  turns  a  fan,  which  winds  up  the 
weight  of  the  clock  until  it  reaches  the  top.  It  then 
works  a  brake  which  stops  the  fan  until  the  weight  has 
gone  down  a  little,  when  the  fan  is  free  to  recommence. 

RrvAL  Picture  Buyers:  Lord  Overstone  and 
Mb.  Gladstonb.— As  a  Trustee  of  the  National  Gallery 
Lord  Overstone  was  a  pretty  constant  visitor  to  Christie's 
room,  keeping  his  eye  upon  any  good  pictures  that 
might  turn  up  as  worthy  of  notice.    On  one  occasion  he 
had  noticed  a  good  picture,  and  he  took  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake  to  see  it  for  his  approval.    Sir  Charles  liked  ir, 
and  on  the  day  of  sale  met  Lord  Overstone   at   the 
room,  determined  to  buy  it.      They  took  their  seat 
near  the  auctioneer;  biddings  began,   and   went   on 
with    some     one    opponent,     who     kept    advancing 
steadily    against    them,    though    he    could    not   be 
seen,  as  he  was  standing  in  the  crowd  at  the  back  of  the 
audience.    Somewhat  annoyed  at  the  opposition,  Sir  C. 
Eastlake  tried  to  see  who  it  was  that  was  capping  his  bid 
each  time,  but,  failing  this,  he  got  a  friend  to  go  round  and 
find  out.  Presently  he  came  back  and  told  them  that  the 
person  was  a  stranger  to  him,  and  he  thought  he  was  a 
dealer,  as  he  was  rather  shabbily  dressed.  As  the  biddings 
had  now  reached  the  highest  point  Sir  Charles  thought 
proper  to  go  to,  he  and  Lord  Overstone  decided  to  give  up 
to  their  opponent,  ond  they  missed  their  bargain.  As  they 
were  leaving  the  room  together,  who  should  come  up  to 
them  but  Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  not  knowing  they  were 
his  opponents,  at  once  began  expatiating  on  the  n-.erits 
of  his  pui-chase,  much  to  their  mutual  astonishment. 
What  the  picture  was  we  are  unable  to  say,  but  it  might 
possibly  have  been  the  fine  Bonifazio  of  the  Beckford 
collection,  which  was  long  an  ornament  in  Mr.  Glad 
stone's  collection,  and  which  was  eventually  sold  with 
the  rest  of  the  Prime  Minister's  works  of  art  at  Christie's 
in  1875,  when  Lord  Overstone  bought  it-rTimts* 
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NOTES. 

TALKING  SMITH. 

[3,313.]  In  the  Beybyshtre  Times  of  Saturday, 
December  first,  I  met  with  the  following  not« : — 

Fifty  years  ago  there  were  two  brothers  named 
Smith,  both  tali  elderly  men,  who  tried  to  renew 
their  youth  by  visiting  Buxton  every  summer,  where 
their  libations  were  not  limited  to  the  celebrated 
waters.  They  were  eccentric,  but  genial  and  very 
kindly  men,  and  were  well  known,  individually,  as 
the  "Walking  Smith  "and  the  "Talking  Smith;" 
for  when  they  took  their  walks  abroad  for  the  benefit 
of  the  air,  Walking  Smith  would  be  fifty  or  sixty 
yards  ahead  of  Talking  Smith,  who  always  muttered 
and  chatted  to  himself  as  he  trudged  doggedly  in 
the  rear.  Their  favourite  walk  was  the  pleasantly 
sunny  road  to  Burbage  where  they  always  refreshed 
themselves  for  the  return  journey  at  the  Red  Lion — 
the  terrific  name  of  one  of  the  most  genial,  clean, 
and  cosy  of  humble  country  inns — where,  by  special 
order  during  their  stay  in  Buxton,  there  was  always 
a  barrel  of  the  best  ale  of  the  stillage  for  them  and 
their  friends  exclusively.  Talking  Smith  was  once 
asked  why  he  chatted  so  much  to  himself,  when  he 
replied : — "  Because  I  like  to  talk  to  a  sensible  man, 
and  I  like  to  hear  a  sensible  man  talk!"  Nothing 
gave  these  genial  kind-hearted  brother  Smiths  more 
pleasure  than  taking  a  few  friends  from  their  hotel 
in  Buxton  and  regaling  them  with  a  stoup  of  their 
sUngo  from  their  special  barrel  at  the  Red  Lion  of 
Burbage ;  where  on  one  of  the  small  window  panes 
of  the  taproom  of  this  quaint  little  inn,  may  now  be 
read,  scratched  with  a  Buxton  diamond  by  one  of 
the  brother  Smiths,  the  following : — 

•<  Good  old  Ale 
Tells  a  Tale 
Over  the  Flail 
And  Over  the  Pail." 

Whether  this  poetic  effort  was  an  inspiration  from 
the  Walking  or  the  Talking  Smith,  tradition  sayeth 
not ;  but  it  may  be  seen  any  day  by  all  who  require 
a  pleasant  halt  on  returning  from  Axe  Edge  or  the 
Cat  and  Fiddle. 

Of  these  two  brothers,  the  one  designated  Walking 
Smith  was  a  life-friend  of  my  grandfather  James 
Varley,  bleacher,  of  Bolton  and  Pendleton,  of  whose 
discovery  of  Chloride  of  Lime  I  wrote  to  you  recently. 
They  together  went  on  a  pedestrian  tour  over  the 
Continent,  at  a  time  when  there  was  considerable 
danger  in  foreign  travel.  I  have  a  memorial  of  this 
tour  in  a  passport  granted  to  my  grandfather  at 
Messina,  which  is  dated  "20  Harzo,  ISIO,**  and  in 
which  he  is  described  as  of  forty-^one  years.  At  one 
time  I  had  another  memorial  in  the  shape  of  a  small 
stoppered  bottle,  on  which  oriental  characters  were 


engraved  and  gilt ;  this  contained  genuine  Otto  of 
Roses,  the  perfume  and  essential  oil  of  which  exuded 
in  spite  of  stopper,  bladder,  and  sealing-wax  besides. 
It  was  known  to  be  valuable,  and  one  day  the  bottle 
evaporated  as  well  as  the  essence.  This  bottle  was  a 
remembrancer  of  a  somewhat  risky  adventure.  My 
grandfather  and  Walking  Smith  (known  also  as 
Oentleman  Smith)  penetrated  into  a  Turkisli  harem 
disguised  as  women.  That  they  ever  rettuned  says  a 
great  deal  for  the  ignorance  of  the  natives  owing  to 
the  want  of  intercourse  between  different  nations, 
seeing  that  Walking  Smith  was  tall  and  James  Varley 
was  by  no  means  short.  I  as  a  child  thought  him 
tall.  At  all  events,  if  they  went  as  samples  of  Eng- 
lish women,  we  must  have  been  regarded  as  a  race  of 
Amazons.  On  their  return  through  France  they  were 
detained.  This  was  not  my  grandfather's  first  visit 
to  France,  for  he  was  present  at  the  storming  of  the 
Bastile. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  know  something 
more  of  these  brothers,  Talking  Smith  and  Walking 
Smith ;  the  latter  of  whom  may  have  obtained  hia 
soubriquet  in  consequence  of  his  ramble  over  Europe 
with  his  friend  James  Varley.  They  were  away  for 
years.    I  fancy  Walking  Smith  was  alive  in  1833. 

Isabella  Bakes. 

London. 


COMMENTS   AND  ANSWERS. 
obdsall  cavb. 

(Nob.  8.293,  3,303,  and  3311.) 

[3,314.]  Mr.  Fbancis  Walkeb  gives  a  very  cor- 
rect description  of  the  situation  and  outward  appear- 
ance of  the  above  cave.  When  a  little  boy  I  often 
ventured  near  the  opening  in  company  with  other 
youngsters,  but  none  of  us  at  that  time  dared  venture 
in,  as  awesome  tales  were  told  about  it,  and  boys  of 
older  growth  averred  they  had  taken  candles  and 
gone  in  a  long  way  when  the  candles  were  invariably 
blown  out.  The  common  belief  at  that  time  was 
that  there  was  a  passage  right  under  the  river  with 
egress  at  Hulme  Hall  on  the  opposite  bank.  When  older 
I  explored  the  cave  (which  was  then  said  to  have  been 
partially  filled  up).  At  the  end  of  the  passage  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Walker  I  have  a  strong  recollection 
of  seeing  a  half-obliterated  cross  and  some  letters  juat 
above  the  two  steps  mentioned.  I  scarcely  see  why 
anyone  should  attempt  to  cut  a  passage  out  through 
the  top  so  long  as  there  was  the  natural  entrance  so 
much  easierof  access,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  with 
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Mr.  BuBT  that  the  cave  had  at  some  time  been  inha- 
bited by  a  religious  man  or  men.  Above  the  cave  was 
a  rude  seat  which  went  by  the  name  of  the  Giant's 
Seat.  Doubtless  the  rude  carvings  in  the  cave  would 
soon  be  obliterated  as  population  increased  round  the 
clongh,  and  any  relics  of  a  past  time  quickly  disap- 
pear. It  is  a  pity  that  portion  of  the  clough,  with 
its  beautiful  tall  beeches  and  romantic  dells,  could 
not  have  been  retained  instead  of  the  present  Ordsall 
Park.  I  think  Alderman  W.  H.  Bailey's  suggestion 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  word  Salford  is  the  best  I  have 
yet  heard*  John  Johnson. 

Trefriw. 


I 


QUEEIES. 
[3^15.]  Swindells,  Publisheb. — Information 
is  requested  resi)ecting  a  publishing  firm  of  the  name 
of  Swindells,  which  appears  to  have  flourished  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  J.  A. 

[3^16.]  Entwistlb  Bbow.— Where  is  Entwistle 
Brow  at  Blackley,  where  the  accident  happened  to 
Jamea  Leach,  the  Lancashire  composer,  the  subject 
of  a  paper  read  at  the  Manchester  Literary  Club, 
reported  in  the  CSty  News  of  November  24  ? 

gulielmus. 

[3^17.]  Chbist  Chubch,  Hulmb,  and  Mb. 
Gasksll.— Who  was  the  founder  of  Christ  Church 
(Gaakeirs)  in  Queen-street,  Hulme,  and  in  what  year? 
To  'vrhat  denomination  does  it  belong,  and  when  did 
the  Bev.  J.  Gaskell  die  ?  Other  particulars  respecting 
the  church  and  Mr.  Gaskell  would  oblige. 

J*  F«  Ut 

[3,318.]  Mbblin's  Pbophbcy  in  King  Lbab.— 
What  is  the  explanation  of  the  following  passage 
spoken  by  the  Fool  in  Ktn^  Lear.  Actiii.,  scene  2:— 

Then  shall  this  realm  of  Albion 
Come  to  great  confusion ; 
Then  comes  the  time,  who  lives  to  see't, 
That  going  shall  be  used  with  feet. 

B.  T.  J.  Hewlett. 


Thb  Cost  of  a  Wab.— The  total  ascertained 
expenditure  of  France  upon  the  war  on  which  she 
dntered  with  a  light  heart  in  August,  1870,  is  now 
aecl%red  to  be  £341,440,000.  As  the  war  began  in  August 
and  ended  in  January,  this  makes  the  cost  to  France  of 
her  march  to  Berlin  almost  exactly  two  millions  a  day, 
withoat  ccynnting  the  permanent  Ices  of  two  of  her 
vaaltlneet  provinces. 


A  PILGRIMAGE  TO  HA  WORTH. 


THE 


wycollar  hall  and  the  home  of 

BRONTES. 

The  "  season  of  mists  and  yellow  fruitf ulness,"  as 

the  young  English  poet  who  lies  amid  the  ruins  of 

Imperial  Borne  aptly  terms  Autumn,  had  replaced 

the  glare  and  heat  of  summer  when  my  companion 

and  I  started  on  our  nine-mile  walk  to  Haworth. 

We  met  by  appointment  at  Colne.    This  odd-looking 

town  is  situated  on  a  mound  between  the  hills  of 

Boulsworth  and  Pendle,  and  is  supposed  to  owe  its 

foundation  and  name  to  a  colony   of  marauding 

Romans.    Doubtless  the  early  history  of  this,  as  of 

many  such  places,  is  so  misty  that  it  is,  as  Macaulay 

would  say,  **  lost  in  the  twilight  of  fable."    The  old 

parish  church  seemed  a  venerable  fane,  founded,  we 

are  told  by  Mr.  J.  Carr,  the  painstaking  Annalist  of 

Colne,  about  the  period  of  the  Conqueror's  arrival  on 

our  shores.     The   only  other    objects   of   interest 

pointed  out  to  us  were  Caster  Cliff,  an  eminence 

overlooking  the  town,  formerly  a  Roman  encamp- 

mant,  and  the  Grammar  School,  an  unornamental 

building  adjoining  the  church  in  which  Archbishop 

Tillotson  received  his  early  education. 

Brightly  old  Sol  streamed  down  on  us  as,  leaving 

Colne  in  the  rear,  we  descended  a  steep  slope  to  the 

griht  and  found  ourselves  in  front  of  the  ruins  of 

Wycollar  Hall.     The  bare  walls  of  this  old  building 

have  a  weird  aspect  which  tallies  well  with  the 

tradition  of  its  being  haunted. 

AH  houses  wherein  men  have  lived  and  died 
Are  haunted  houses, 

says  Longfellow ;  but  this  spot  has  special  claims  to 

wraith  ly  favours  as  the  following,  which  I  venture 

to  transcribe  from  the  pages  of  the  Annals  of  Colne, 

will  prove : — 

Old  houses  have  often  some  tradition  associated  with 
them,  and  so  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  mentioned  in 
Harland  and  Wilkinson's  Traditions  of  Lancashire,  that 
once  every  year  a  spectre  horseman  visits  Wycollar  Hall. 
He  is  attired  in  the  costume  of  the  early  Stuart  period, 
and  the  trappings  of  his  horse  are  of  a  most  uncouth 
description.  On  the  evening  of  his  visit  the  weather 
is  always  wild  and  tempestuous.  There  is  no  moon  to 
light  the  lonely  roads,  and  the  inhabitants  do  not  venture 
out  of  their  cottagea  When  the  wind  bowls  the  loudest 
the  horseman  can  be  heard  dashing  up  the  road  at  full 
speed :  after  crossing  the  narrow  oridge,  he  suddenly 
stops  at  the  door  of  the  HalJ,  and,  dismounting,  makes 
his  way  up  the  broad  oak  stairs  (of  which  no  traces^re 
left)  into  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  house.  Dreadful 
screams,  as  from  a  woman,  are  shortly  heard,  which  soon 
subside  into  groans.  The  horseman  then  makes  his 
re-appearance  at  the  door— at  once  mounts  his  steed— 
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and  gallops  off  the  road  he  cam&  His  body  can  be  seen 
through  by  those  who  may  chance  to  be  present ;  his 
horse  ^appears  to  be  wild  'with  rage,  and  its  nostrils 
stream  with  fire.  The  tradition  is  that  one  of  the  Cun- 
liffes  murdered  his  wife  in  that  room,  and  that  the 
spectre  horseman  is  the  ghost  of  the  murderer,  who  is 
doomed  to  pay  an  annual  visit  to  the  house  of  his 
victim.  It  further  goes  on  to  say,  that  years  before  it 
actually  happened,  Uie  murdered  lady  bad  predicted  the 
extinction  of  her  cruel  husband's  race — a  race  so  ancient 
that  its  very  name  is  the  subject  ef  a  tradition,  for  one 
of  the  Saxon  Kings,  beinf  anxious,  it  is  said,  to  reward  a 
brave  follower,  said  to  him,  as  he  pointed  to  certain 
fields,  **  I  con  thee  these  lands  to  live"  whereupon,  he  and 
his  descendants  ever  afterwards  bore  the  name  of 
Conlive  or  Cunliffe.  Strange  to  say,  the  lady's  prediction 
has  been  literally  fulfilled,  for  the  last  of  the  Cunliffes 
died,  a  lonely  old  man,  at  Wycollar,  in  the  year  1618,  and 
the  ancestral  home  soon  became  a  ruin. 

One  other  story,  closely  connected  with  the  last, 
still  remains  to  be  told  respecting  the  old  flail:— ^me 
seventy  vears  ago,  a  young  girl  and  her  lover  were  seated 
in  one  of  its  ancient  rooms,  whispering  in  each  other's 
ears  the  old,  old  stoiy  of  love  and  devotion,  when  sud- 
denly they  heard  the  sound  of  light  footsteps  on  the  oak 
stairs,  and  the  rustling  of  a  woman's  dress.  Startled, 
they  held  their  breath ;  nearer  and  nearer  came  the  foot- 
steps ;  the  door  opened  noiselessly,  and  in  glided  a  lady, 
clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  black  silk.  She  uttered  not 
a  word,  but  casting  one  long  anxious  look  around  the 
room,  and,  seeing  only  the  frightened  lovers,  withdrew 
as*quieUy  as  she  entered.  Years  rolled  on,  that  young 
girl  grew  to  womanhood,  and  lived  to  a  good  old  age, 
but  to  her  dying  day  she  never  forgot  the  startling 
apparition  of  the  Lady  in  Black,  who  is  said  by  some  to 
be  the  murdered  wife  of  the  Spectre  Horseman,  and  is 
known  about  Wycollar  ns  "  Old  Bess."  Need  I  add,  that, 
as  with  the  growth  of  education,  ghosts  have  dis- 
appeared from  other  places,  so  apparently  has  Old  Bess 
from  Wvcollar,  and  if  she  comes  at  all,  she  comes  only 
when  all  is  hushed  and  still,  and  darkness  covers  the 
once  beautiful,  but  now  deserted  home  of  the  Cunliffes. 

Crossing  the  bridge  referred  to  above  (a  huge  time- 
worn  stone,  evidently  of  great  antiquity,  thrown 
across  a  gurgling,  limpid  rivulet)  we  cast  a  hasty 
glance  at  the  ruin,  remarking  what  subject-matter 
such  a  place  and  history  would  supply  Scott  with 
were  he  living,  and  hurried  on  our  pilgrimage.    On 
and  on  we  trudged  over  hill  and  dale,  till  time  and 
good  walking  carried  us  over  the  border-line  between 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  brought  us  eventually 
in  view  of  our  goal  And  this  is  Haworth,  I  thought, 
a  village  so  insignificant  and  yet  so  famous  i    In- 
stantly the  imaginative  powers  were  at  work  :  time 
was  reversed  four  decades,  and  I  beheld  the  Brontes 
strolling  together,  or  singly,  on  those  drear,  purple 
moors.    Emily  and  Charlotte  and  Anne  were  there, 
talking  over  the  plots  of  those  weird  stories  that 
have  made  their  names  household  words.     Small 
wonder,  I  mused,  that  such  oddly  yet  cleverly  con- 
ceived book^  as  theirs  should  have  had  their  birth- 


place in  this  bleak  moorland.    Mrs.  Gaskell,  in  her 
Life   of   Charlotte,    thus   faithfully   describes    the 
approach  to  Haworth  and  its  surroundings :  **  Right 
before  the  traveller  .  .  .  rises  Haworth  village;  he 
can  see  it  for  two  miles  before  he  arrives,  for  it  is 
situated  on  the  side  of  a  pretty  steep  hill,  with  a 
background  of  dun  and  purple  moors  rising  and 
sweeping  away  yet  higher  than  the  church,  which 
is  built  at  the  very  summit  of  the  long  narrow  street. 
All  round  the  horizon  there  is  this  same  line  of 
sinuous,  wave-like  hills ;  the  scoops  into  which  they 
fall  only  revealing  other  hills  beyond,  of  similar 
colour  and  shape,  crowned  with  wild,  bleak  moors — 
grand  from  the  ideas  of  soUtude  and  loneliness  which 
they  suggest,  or  oppressive  from  the  feeling  which 
they  give  of  being  pent-up  by  some  monotonous  and 
illimitable  hairier,  according  to  the  mood  of  mind  in 
which  the  spectator  may  be." 

Passing  through  a  narrow,  irregular  street,  we  lost 
no  time  in  lessening  the  distance  between  us  and  the 
two  great  centres  of   attraction — the  Church  and 
Vicarage.    We  were  unable  unfortunately  to  obtain 
admission  to  the  house,  a  simple  oblong  building  of 
grey  stone,  in  which  the  marvellous  family  of  the 
Brontes  lived  and  died,  but  we  easily  gained  an 
entrance  into  the  church.    Many  of  my  reitders  will 
remember  the  hurricane  of  abuse  and  misunderstand- 
ing which  assailed  the  actual  incumbent  of  Haworth 
when  he  first  conceived  and  eventually  began  the 
building  of  the  present  church  on  the  site  of  the  old 
one.    I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  chronicle  the  fact  that 
he  waded  (pardon  the  irresistible  pun,  ye  anti-pun- 
sters!) through  that  sea  of  reproach  successfully. 
No  one  more  than  myself  deprecates  the  unnecessary 
removal  of  venerable  landmarks  of  history,  but  when 
their  presence  becomes  a  source  of  danger  (as  was  the 
case  here)  their  removal  is  of  imperative  necessity. 
The  tower,  I  believe,  with  slight  alterations,  remains 
the  same  as  in  the  time  of  the  Brontes ;  the  nave, 
chancel,  and  aisles  are  of  recent  construction.  I  must 
say  I  have  seen  few  churches,  either  in  these  islands 
or  on  the  continent,  arranged  more  beautifully  in- 
ternally than  the  structure  that  graces  that  steep 
Yorkshire  hill.    Sauntering  slowly  up  the  middle 
aisle  towards  the  chancel  arch,  my  eye  caught  a 
mural  tablet  to  the  right  of  the  communion  table, 
on  which  the  following  was  inscribed : — 

Here  lie  the  remains  of  Maria  Bronto,  wife 
of  the  Bev.  P.  Bronte,  A.B.,  Minister  of 
Haworth.  Her  soul  departed  to  the  Saviour 
Sept.  IStb,  1821,  in  the  39lh  year  of  her  ago. 
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**  Be  ye  also  ready;  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think 
^not  the  Son  of  Man  cometh."    Matt.  xxiv.  44. 

Also  here  lie  the  remains  of  Maria  Bronte, 

daughter  of  the  aforesaid.    She  died  on  the 

6th  of  May,  1825,  in  the  12th  year  of  her 

age. 

And  of  £lizabeth  Bronte,  her  sister,  who 

died  Jane  15th,  1825,  in  the  lltb  year  of 

her  a^ 

"Verily  I  say  unto  you,  except  ye  he  converted,  and 
become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven.'*    Matt,  xviii.  3. 

Here  also  lie  the  remains  of  Patrick  Bran  well 
Bronte^  who  died  Sept.  24th,  1848,  asred  30 
years ;  and  of  Emily  Jane  Bronte,  who  died 
Dec  19th,  1848,  aged  29  years;  son  and 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  P.  Bronte,  Incumbent. 

This  stone  is  also  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Anne  Bronte,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
ELby,  p.  Bronte,  A.B.  She  died,  aged  27  years, 
May  28th,  1849,  and  was  buried  at  the  Old 
Church,  Scarborough. 

On  a  separate  tablet  I  noticed  the  words :-  - 
Adjoining  lie  the  remains  of 

CHABLOTTB, 

Wife  of  the 

Bev.  Arthur  Bell  NichoUs,  A.a, 

And  daughter  of  the  Rev.  P.  Bronte,  A.B.,  Incumbent. 

She  died  March  Slst,  1855,  in  the  39th  year 

of  her  age. 

For  a  few  moments  I  stood  gazing  at  this  last  in- 
Mripftion,  rooted  to  the  spot  by  the  reflection  that 
beneath  me  lay  the  fingers  that  wrote  Jane  Eyre,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  novels,  to  my  mind,  ever 
penned  by  a  female  hand.  Most  fully  do  I  agree 
with  those  words  of  Mr.  TroUope  recently  come  to 
light  in  his  Autobiography : — *'  I  venture  to  predict 
that  Jane  Eyre  will  be  read  among  English  novels 
when  many  whose  names  are  now  better  known  shall 
have  been  forgotten."  Literateurs  may  dispute  among 
themselves  as  to  which  of  the  two  sisters,  Charlotte 
or  Emily,  is  the  cleverer ;  public  opinion,  I  fancy,  has 
longsince  awarded  the  palm  to  "  Currer  Bell.''  Aroused 
from  my  reverie  by  my  friend,  I  bade  a  reluctant 
adieu  to  this  Brontean  shrine  and  stepped  out  into 
the  densely  crowded  churchyard,  where  for  genera- 
tions back  the  good  people  of  Haworth,  to  use 
Wordsworth's  words— 

Gave  their  bones  in  trust 
To  this  loved  cemetery,  here  to  lodge. 

Our  enrioeity  had  been  satisfied,  and  the  clamourings 
of  a  hitherto  unappeased  appetite  reminding  us  that 
nature  required  something  more  after  a  brisk  walk  of 
nine  milee  than  retrospections  upon  the  Brontes,  how^ 


ever  interesting,  we  betook  ourselves  to  the  Black 
Bull,  near  the  church  gates.  There  the  old-fashioned 
arm-chair  was  shown  to  us  in  which  the  unfortunate 
Branwell  sat  so  often  and  partook  so  often  of  King 
Alcohol's  deadly  draughts.  Poor  Branwell!  he  de- 
served a  better  fate  than  death  at  the  hands  of  such 
a  tyrant. 

An  hour  later  and  we  turned  our  backs  upon 
Haworth.  It  was  evening  when  we  left ;  a  clear, 
peaceful,  autumn  evening.  The  great  Day-star  was 
slowly  dropping  behind  the  hills,  whose  brown  sum- 
mits were  all  aglow  with  red-golden  ligjit.  "  Varie- 
tas  delectat,"  quoth  the  Roman  proverb  ;  so  we 
returned  to  Colne  through  Laneshaw  Bridge,  past 
Emmott  Hall,  leaving  Wycollar  to  the  left.  Midway 
between  Laneshaw  Bridge  and  Cnlne  stands  Christ 
Church,  with  a  prettily  wooded  churchyard.  By  the 
time  we  arrived  there  the  moon  was  hastening  along 
her  solitary  track  towards  her  zenith,  casting  over  all 
things  **  a  silvery  silken  veil  of  light."  Finding  the 
gate  ajar,  and  tempted  by  the  wierdness  of  the  scene, 
we  stepped  into  that  picturesque  City  of  the  Dead. 
Glancing  cursorily  at  the  divers  shaped  gravestones, 
a  large  square  tomb  caught  our  attention.  The  pale 
moonbeams  falling  upon  it  were  sufficiently  bright  to 
enable  us  to  decipher  the  following  Latin  inscrip- 
tion : — 

Sunt  sua  pnemia  laudi. 

Sepultusbic  jacet 

Reverendus  David  Pbyce,  A.B,  T.CD. 

Ecclesise  Trawdensis  Pastor  primus. 

Desiderio  omnium  maximo. 

Prid.  non.  Januarii, 

A.D.   UDCCCXI. 

^tatis  suae. 

Vigesimo  nono 

Mortem  obiit 

Virtutis  pietatisque  hoc  monumtiuium 

Familiarum  e  donis  ad  id  collatis 

Hibemiis  Hibemico 

ponendum  curavit 

This  discovery  was  a  fitting  close  to  our  pilgrimage 

to  the  scene  of  Charlotte  Bronte's  life  and  labours, 

for  beneath  this  massive  tomb  reposed  David  Fryce, 

the  young  Irish  curate  who  had  proposed  to  her,  and 

of  whom  she  speaks  in  the  following  excerpt  from  a 

letter  to  her  sister  Emily,  given  by  Mrs.  Gaskell  in 

her  Life : — 

August  4th,  1839. 
I  have  an  odd  circumstance  to  relate  to  you :  prepare 

for  a  hearty  laugh !    The  other  day,  Mr. ,  a  vicar, 

came  to  spend  the  day  with  us,  bringing  with  him  his 
own  curate.  The  latter'gentleman,  by  name  Mr.  B— — ,* 
is  a  young  Irish  clergyman,  fresh  from  Dublin  University. 
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It  was  the  first  time  we  had  an^  of  us  seen  him;  but, 
however,  after  the  manner  of  his  countrymen,  he  soon 
made  himself  at  home.  Hia  cliaracter  quickly  appeared 
in  his  conversation;  witty,  lively,  ardent,  clever  too; 
but  deficient  in  the  dignity  and  discretion  of  an  English- 
man. At  home,  you  know  I  talk  with  ease,  and  am 
never  shy — never  weighed  down  and  oppressed  by  that 
miserable  mauvaise  kowte  which  torments  and  constrains 
me  elsewhere.  So  I  conversed  with  this  Irishman,  and 
laughed  at  his  jests;  and  though  I  saw  faults  in  his 
character,  excused  them  because  of  the  amusement  his 
originality  afforded.  I  cooled  a  little  indeed,  and  drew 
in  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  evening,  because  he 
began  to  season  his  conversation  with  something  of 
Hibernian  flattery,  which  I  did  not  quite  relish.  How- 
ever, they  went  away,  and  no  more  was  thought  about 
them.  A  few  days  later,  I  got  a  letter,  the  direction  of 
which  puzzled  me,  it  being  in  a  hand  I  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  see.  Evidently  it  was  not  from  you  nor  Mary, 
my  only  correspondents.  Having  opened  It  and  read  it, 
it  proved  to  be  a  declaration  of  attachment  and  proposal 
of  matrimony,  expressed  in  the  ardent  language  of  the 
sapient  young  Irishman!  I  hope  you  are  laughing 
heartily.  This  is  not  like  one  of  my  adventures,  is  it  ? 
It  more  nearly  resembles  Martha's.  I  am  certainly 
doomed  to  be  an  old  maid.  Never  mind,  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  that  fate  ever  since  I  was  twelve  years  old. 
"  W^U !"  thought  I,  "  I  have  heard  of  love  at  first  sight, 
but  this  beats  all."  I  leave  you  to  guess  what  my 
answer  would  be,  convinced  that  you  will  not  do  me  the 
injustice  of  guessing  wrong. 

The  "  sapient  young  Irishman  "  survived  but  by  a 
few  months  his  rejection  by  Charlotte,  dying  at 
Trawden  (a  township  opposite  Christ  Church)  in  the 
January  following  that  event.  The  Vicar  referred  to 
in  the  letter  was  the  Rev.  W.  Hodgson,  incumbent  of 
Christ  Church  from  1838  until  his  death  in  1874.  He 
lies  buried  a  few  yards  distant  from  Mr.  Pryoe. 
Copying  the  above  inscription  took  but  a  few 
moments,  after  which  we  resumed  our  homeward 
journey,  reaching  "Old  Colne  upon  the  hill"  as  the 
Parish  Church  clock  chimad  the  hour  of  ten. 

J.  B.  S. 


The  name  on  the  tombstone  Is  Pryce,  not  Brj'ce. 
Possibly  Mrs.  Gaskell  mistook  the  u  for  P,  an  error 
which  Mr.  Carr  hu  copied. 


RECORD  SOCIETY  OF  LANCASHIRE  AND 

CHESHIRE. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Record  Society,  established 
for  the  publication  of  original  documents  relating  to 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  was  held  on  Thursday  in  the 
fine  old  audit  room  of  Chetham's  Hospital.  Chancellor 
Christie,  who  has  been  elected  president  in  the  place  of 
the  late  Mr.  Crossley,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  report  stated  that  the  publication  for  the  year  1882-3 
was  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Selby's  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Records,  preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office, 


London.  The  publications  of  the  society  are  now 
brought  up  to  date,  eight  volumes  having  been  issued  in 
the  five  years  of  the  society's  existence.  Volume  IX., 
the  Preston  Guild  Rolls,  edited  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Abram,  of 
Blackburn,  will  form  the  first  volume  for  the  year  1883-4w 
It  is  now  nearly  ready  for  binding,  and  will  be  issued  to 
the  members  shottly.  This  vdume  contains  verbatim 
transcripts  of  the  Guild  Rolls  of  Preston,  beginning 
with  the  earliest  now  preserved,  that  of  1837,  and  com- 
ing down  to  1682.  The  rolls  siibseqtient  to  this  period 
may  form  a  future  volume  of  the  society's  series. 
Volume  X.  will  contain  a  series  of  Miscellaneous  Records, 
including  lists  of  Lancashire  clergy  in  certain  years 
between  1619  and  1639,  subsidy  rolls  for  Salford  and 
Leyland  Hundreds,  a  list  of  Lancashire  freeholders  in 
1600,  and  other  matters.  Volume  XL,  the  first  for  the 
year  1884-5,  will  be  the  Index  to  the  North  Lancashire 
Wills,  proved  at  Richmond,  co.  York,  announced  in  pre- 
vious reports.  It  will  contain  the  list  of  these  wills 
down  to  the  year  1690,  and  will  be  edited  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Fishwick,  F.S.A.  Mr.  J.  A.  C.  Vincent  has  in 
hand  an  elaborate  Report  on  the  Lancashire  Subsidy 
RoUs,  which  it  is  expected  will  shortly  be  ready  for 
the  press.  It  is  hoped  that  the  first  volume  of  the 
Marriage  Licences  at  Chester,  1606  to  1615,  may  shortly 
bo  taken  in  hand.  It  has  also  been  suggested  to  the 
Council  that  a  volume  containing  a  full  account  of  the 
various  MSS.  relating  to  Lancathire  and  Cheshire  oon- 
tainad  in  the  various  public  libraries  In  the  two  counties, 
with  an  analysis  of  the  contents  of  each  volume,  would 
be  a  very  suitable  publication  for  the  society  to  under- 
take. This  would  include  and  be  an  index  to  the  forty- 
five  folio  volumes  of  the  Raines  MSS.,  now  in  the 
Chatham  Library,  the  Piccope,  Palmer,  Barritt,  and  other 
local  MSS.  there,  as  well  as  those  in  the  free  libraries  of 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Warrington,  Preston,  and  Wigan, 
many  of  which  are  full  of  very  valuable  local  informa- 
tion, but  owing  to  the  want  of  indexes  are  but  little 
known,  and  not  nearly  so  frequently  consulted  as  they 
might  be.  The  treasurer's  balance  sheet  showed  an 
income  of  £528,  and  an  outlay  of  £292,  leaving  in  hand 
the  sum  of  £236. 

The  Chaibman  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report. 
Having  thanked  the  membere  of  the  Council  for  electing 
him  to  the  office  of  president,  he  remarked  that  nothing, 
perhaps,  was  more  remarkable  in  connection  with  our 
history  and  antiquities  than  the  great  additional 
interest  which  in  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years 
had  arisen  in  those  matters.  Not  only  had 
numerous  societies  of  that  kind  originated,  but 
many  books  had  been  issued ;  and  the  newspapers, 
which,  a  few  years  ago,  would  have  thought  that  some 
of  those  subjects  were  altogether  beyond  their  provinoeiy 
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now   often   contained  what  were,  to   him,  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  paper— references  to  local 
history  and  antiquities.    The  very  last  thing  he  read 
before  coming  to  that  meeting  wsa  an  interesting  article 
upon  the  famUy  of  the  Hosleys-one  of  a  series  which 
were  appearing  in  one  of  the  daily  papers,  and  the 
production  of   one  of  their   most  valued   colleagues. 
Ho    alao   read   with  interest   the  City  News   as  each 
Saturday  came  round,  but  it  was  not  so  much  the 
news  of  the  city  of  1883  which  attracted  him  as  of  the 
city  of  a  century  ago,  which  was  chronicled  there  from 
time  to  time.    Mr.  Selbsr's  new  volumes,  issued  by  the 
Society   during  the  year,    opened  the   way    to    an 
enormous  mass  of  information  which  without   them 
would  be  prsctlcaUy  useless.    The  series  of  miscella- 
neoiis  records  about  to  be  placed  in  the  printer's  hands 
would  be  of  great  interest.    The  lists  of  Lancashire 
dergy,  for  instance,  were  made  by  Dr.  John  Bridgeman, 
Bishop  of  Chester,  in  his  private  ledger  now  iu  the  pos- 
easion  of  his  descendant,  the  Earl  of  Bradford.    This 
bishop,  being  responsible  for  the  loans  and  other  moneys 
obtained  by  James  L  and  Charles  I.  from  the  clergy, 
made  lists  in  his  private  ledger  of  the  clergy  and  of  the 
amount  they  were  liable  to  pay.  One  of  the  lists  showed 
bow  ship  money  was  levied  upon  the  clergy.    These 
lists  were  further  interesting  as  giving  a  more  accurate 
list  of  the  clergy  than  was  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Jambs  Cboston,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  that 
for  a  young  association  the  Becord  Society  had  done 
gnat  and  good  work,  and  the  last  two  volumes  pre- 
seoted  to  the  members  equalled  if  they  did  not  surpass 
those  which  had  preceded  them. 

lir.  J.  H.  NoDAx.  called  attention  to  the  discovery, 
cbronidod  in  one  of  the  volumes  issued  by  the  Society 
during  the  past  year,  namely,  of  the  missing  volume  of 
tbs  Coucher  Book,  or  Register  of  Fumess  Abbey,  a.d. 
1421.  This  valuable  document,  it  appeared,  was  dis- 
covered at  the  late  sale  of  the  Hamilton  Library.  The 
whole  of  the  manuscripts  in  that  library  were  bought  by 
the  German  Government,  and  the  Fumess  Abbey  Coucher 
Book,  which  could  be  of  little  interest  to  the  German  people, 
was  now  lodged  in  the  library  at  Berlin.  He  thought 
the  Becord  Society,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with 
the  Gbetham  Society,  should  approach  the  German 
Government  or  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
with  a  view  to  the  recovery  of  the  volume,  so  that  it 
might  be  placed  among  the  records  of  the  county  now 
in  the  national  collection.  "TfWh  regard  to  the  proposed 
index  to  manuscripts  in  the  various  public  libraries  in 
the  two  counties,  he  thought  it  would  be  possible  to 
enlist  in  the  work  the  co-operation  of  the  public  librarians 
of  Lancssblre  and  Cheshire,  and  thereby  facilitate  the 
eady  iesue  of  such  an  extremely  valuable  work. 


The  Chairman  remarked  that  he  was  extremely  glad 
to  hear  what  had  been  said  as  to  this  general  index  of 
the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  manuscripts  in  the  public 
libraries,  because  it  was  entirely  his  own  idea,  and  he 
should  like  to  see  that  volume  issued  speedily  as  it 
would  be  a  most  valuable  one.  He  was  sure  those 
present  at  this  meeting,  librarians  and  others,  would 
give  their  aid  in  the  matter.  He  supposed  at  some 
future  time  there  ^ould  be  a  librarian  of  the  Chetbam 
Library— (laughter  and  hear,  hear)— when  they  might 
hope  that  he  also  would  give  his  assistance.  As 
to  the  Chartulary  of  Furness,  the  question  had 
often  been  before  the  Chetham  Society,  but  to  ob- 
tain a  transcript  of  the  work  was  a  serious  matter. 
He  would  take  care  that  the  subject  was  again  brought 
before  the  coimcil  of  that  society. 

The  motion  was  then  passed. 

Lieutenant-Colouel  Fishwick  proposed  that  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Canon  Bridgeman  (rector  of  Wigan)  and  Vice- 
chancellor  Bristowe  should  be  elected  vice-presidents  of 
the  society,  and  the  Bev.  J.  H.  Stanning  a  member  of 
the  counciL 

Alderman  Josbph  Thompson,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
said  the  name  of  <<  Bristowe"  naturally  called  to  his 
mind  the  subject  of  manorial  rights— (laughter)— and 
though  it  might  not  be  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
work  of  the  society  he  was  sure  the  membera  would 
be  glad  to  bear  that  under  the  able  editorship  of  Mr. 
Earwaker,  the  Manchester  Court  Leet  records  would  be 
published  very  shortly. 

The  PRBsrosNT.  in  putting  the  resolution,  which  was 
carried,  said  he  almost  thought  that  Alderman  Thompson 
was  going  to  propose  that  they  should  secure  the  late 
judgment  of  Vice-Chancellor  Bristowe,  in  which  the 
Corporation  of  Manchester  was  concerned,  as  one  of  the 
valuable  records  of  the  Society.    (Laughter.) 

Mr.  H.  H.  HowoBTH  moved  that  the  number  of 
the  membere  of  the  society  should  be  limited  to  350. 
He  said  he  should  like  to  see  a  start  made  in  the  work 
of  getting  a  complete  collection  of  the  old  court  rolls. 
With  regard  to  the  Furness  Abbey  Coucher  Book,  he  had 
spoken  long  ago  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Bond,  of  the  British 
Museum,  as  to  the  desirability  of  securing  it,  but  as 
soon  as  the  German  Government  learnt  that  any  portion 
of  the  Hamilton  Library  manuscripts  were  desired,  thoy 
put  upon  them  an  extortionate  and  almost  prohibitive 
price.  If  they  could  not  secure  the  Coucher  Book  itself, 
they  could  perhaps  procure  a  transcript  for  a  moderate 
sum,  for  in  Germany,  as  in  England,  there  were  some 
poor  scholan  who  would  be  glad  of  the  job.    (Laughter.) 

The  resolution  was  carried. 
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COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

CHBIST  CHUBCH,  HULMR,  AND    JAMBS  GABKILL. 

(Qaery  No.  3.317,  December  8.) 
[3^19.]  Christ  Church,  Hulme,  was  built  in  1809 
by  members  of  the  Bible  Christian  Church,  then  in 
King-stieet,  Salf  ord,  of  which  the  Rev.  Wm.  Cowherd 
was  minister.  Mr.  Cowherd  was  a  follower  of 
Swedenborg,  but  differed  from  other  Swedenborgians 
in  that  he  abstained  from  the  flesh  of  animals  as 
food,  and  also  from  intoxicating  liquors,  and  these 
restrictions  were  among  the  conditions  of  church 
membership.  The  Rev.  J.  Scholefield  officiated  as 
minister  of  the  church  in  Hulme  for  some  years ;  but 
differences  arose  among  the  members  which  led  to 
the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Scholefield,  and  to  his  building 
in  1823  Christ  Church,  or  the  Round  Chapel,  in  E  very- 
street,  Ancoats,  where  he  conducted  services  for 
many  years. 

James  Gaskill  was  bom  May,  1800,  and  died  August, 
1870.  About  the  time  Christ  Church,  Hulme,  was 
built  his  father  was  a  spinner  and  he  a  scavenger  at 
Pooley's  factory  in  Hulme.  In  1814  the  father  was 
a  member  of  the  church,  and  from  that  time  the 
whole  family  became  what  we  now  call  vegetarians 
and  teetotallers,  and  James  devoted  all  his  spare 
time  to  learning.  The  church  became  the  property 
of  the  GaskiUs,  and  after  the  departure  of  Mr.  Schole- 
field the  Rev.  James  Gaskill  conducted  the  services 
for  about  twenty  years,  when  they  were  discontinued. 
He  also  carried  on  a  most  successful  day  school  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  when  he  gave  it  up  to  his 
assistant. 

In  1819  the  followers  of  Henry  Hunt,  the  Radicals 
of  those  days,  wore  green  ribbons  in  their  hats  and 
bonnets.  This  badge,  as  well  as  the  Radicals,  was 
looked  upon  with  such  detestation  by  the  party  then 
in  power  that  they  resolved  on  the  first  Sunday  after 
Peterloo  massacre  to  deny  all  wearers  of  the  Radical 
badge  admission  to  the  Church  Sunday  schools. 
Christ  Church,  Hulme,  was  at  once  opened  as  a  Sun- 
day school  for  such  people  in  particular,  and  from 
the  liberality  of  the  teaching  soon  became  an  import- 
ant institution.  For  more  than  fifty  years  Mr. 
Gaskill  was  a  teacher  and  conductor  thereof,  and  at 
his  death  left  the  church  a  sum  of  money  in  the 
hands  of  trustees  that  the  good  work  might  still  go 
on.  He  spent  his  life  in  promoting  the  education  of 
the  humbler  classes,  and  helping  on  every  movement 


having  for  its  object  the  improvement  and  elevation 
of  the  labouring  portion  of  the  people. 

I  showed  in  the  City  Neios  of  Nov.  2nd,  1878,  that 
the  first  scientific  institution  established  in  England 
for  the  working  classes  was  formed  here  in  1819,  by 
James  Gaskill  and  others.  W.  J.  B. 

«  «  « 

The  ruddy  face  and  cheery  voice  of  James  Gaskill 
were  well  known  in  Hulme  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago.  The  pleasure  as  well  as  the  chief  business  of 
his  life  was  teaching,  and  there  must  be  many  in  this 
city  who  first  received  from  him  the  rudiments  of 
education.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Vegetarian  Society,  and  a  staunch  supporter  of  the 
temperance  movement.  For  a  short  period  he  served 
as  a  Poor-law  Guardian,  and  for  many  years  was  a 
director  of  the  Manchester  Mechanics'  Institute.  He 
had  a  taste  for  science,  and  frequently  lectured  on 
pneumatics  and  electricity,  as  well  as  on  temperance, 
vegetarianism,  and  kindred  topics ;  but  in  his  later 
years  he  became  much  quieter,  having  the  business 
of  a  cotton  mill  on  hand.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  on  the  17th  of  August-,  1870,  and  his  funeral 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  James  Clark,  of  the 
Bible  Christian  Church,  of  which  the  deceased  had 
been  a  member  for  over  fifty  years.  He  made  many- 
charitable  testamentary  bequests,  amongst  which 
were:— To  Christ  Church  Institute  and  Sunday 
Schools,  ;£2,300,  besides  the  buildings  in  trust  for 
temperance,  educational,  and  religious  uses  on  the 
same  plan  as  during  his  lifetime;  to  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance,  £1,000;  the  Vegetarian  Society, 
£300;  Manchester  and  Salf  ord  Temperance  Society, 
£100;  Peace  Society,  £100;  Bible  Christian  Church, 
£100;  Hulme  Free  Library,  £100.  Mr.  N.  Corlett, 
his  friend  and  colleague  in  working  the  Christ  Church 
Institut-e,  if  still  alive  could  give  many  interesting 
particulars  respecting  him.  If  I  mistake  not-,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  notices  appeared  in  the  local  press, 
and  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  seeing  a  lengthy 
notice  of  his  labours  in  the  Alliance  Netos.  L. 

SWINDELLS,  PUBUSHEB. 
(Query,  "So.  3JS15,   December  8.) 

[3,320.]  John  Swindells  was  a  printer  and  pub- 
lisher of  Hanging  Bridge  and  Old  Churchyard,  Man- 
chester. He  retired  from  business  late  in  the  year 
1846.  He  was  a  general  printer,  but  his  chief  work 
at  the  time  I  was  in  his  employ  was  songs  in  sheets, 
and  Cock  Robin  and  Jenny  Wren  in  the  halfpenny 
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and  penny  books  so  common  at  that  lime.  Henry 
Swindells  was  brother  to  John,  and  in  a  fair  way  of 
bnsiness  as  a  general  printer  at  22,  Deansgate,  Man- 
cheeter,  about  fifty  yards  higher  up  than  where  the 
Oroarenor  Hotel  now  stands.  Henry  Swindells  was 
in  business  some  time  after  1847,  and  I  believe  there 
are  two  daughters  surviving  in  or  near  Manchester. 

D.  H. 

«  «  » 

Mr.  George  Swindells,  anative  of  Disley,  in  Chesnire, 
was  the  founder  of  one  of  the  earliest  publishing  firms 
of  this  dty.  He  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  on  the 
fttst  of  March,  1796,  and  the  business  was  continued 
by  Mr.  A.  Swindells  and  his  eldest  son  John.  The  latter 
died  March,  1853,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  Their 
place  of  business  was  in  Hanging  Bridge,  from  which 
they  issued  a  large  number  of  penny  histories  and 
ballads,  which  were  extensively  circulated  throughout 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  by  the  pedlars  of  the  day. 
The  collection  of  ballads  must  have  been  most  ex- 
tensive, and  I  am  afraid  there  are  but  few  in  existence. 
The  penny  histories  which  were  printed  upon  coarse 
pftper,  contained  sixteen  pages,  and  were  illustrated 
by  rude  woodcuts.  The  following,  I  believe,  is  a 
complete  list  of  them : — 

A  new  and  well-experienced  Card  Fortune  Book, 
delivered  to  the  world  from  the  Astrologer's  Office,  in 
Greenwich  Park,  for  the  Benefit  of  Young  Men  and 
Blooming  Maids.  A  Strange  and  Wonderful  Rela- 
tion of  the  Old  Woman  who  was  Drowned  at  Eat- 
dilfe  Highway  a  fortnight  ago :  to  which  is  added 
the  Old  Woman's  Dream  a  Little  alter  her  Death ; 
two  parts.  A  Dialogue  between  Honest  John  and 
Loving  Kate,  with  their  Contrivance  for  Marriage 
and  Way  to  get  a  Livelihood :  two  parts.  Dreams 
and  Moles,  with  their  Significance  and  Interpretation. 
Ducks  and  Green  Peas;  or  the  Newcastle  Rider. 
Mother  Bunch's  Closet  Newly  Broken  Open,  con- 
taining Rare  Secrets  of  Art  and  Nature,  tried  and  ex- 
perienced by  learned  philosophers,  and  Recommended 
to  all  Ingenious  Toung  Men  and  Midds,  Teaching 
Them  in  a  Natural  Way  How  to  Get  Good  Wives  and 
Husbands :  two  parts.  New  Joe  Miller's  Jests,  in  which 
are  introduced,  amongst  other  oddities,  the  copy  of  a 
Surgeon's  Bill  and  Rules  of  the  Henpeck'd  Club. 
Bluebeard,  or  Female  Curiosity:  an  entertaining  fairy 
tale.  The  History  of  the  Blind  Beggar  of  Bethnal 
Green  and  his  daughter  Bessy.  The  Art  of  Courtship 
and  School  of  Love.  The  Famous  and  Memorable 
History  of  Chevy  Chase,  to  which  is  added  the  cele- 


brated old  ballad  The  Sleeping  Beauty  of  the  Wood : 
a  fairy  tale.  The  History  of  the  King  and  the  Cobbler: 
two  parts.     The  History  of  Robin  Hood  and  of  all 
the  notable  exploits  performed  by  him  and  his  M^rry 
Men.    Peter  Puzzlepate's  New  Riddle  Book,  being  a 
Whetstone  for  Dull  Wits.    The  History  of  Doctor 
Faustus.    The  History  of  Tom  Hickathrift.     Simple 
Simon's  Misfortunes  and  his  wife  Magery's  Cruelty, 
which  began  the  very  next  morning  after  their  mar- 
riage.   Cinderella,  or  the  History  of  the  Little  Glass 
Slipper.    The  Merry  Piper,  or  the  Friar  and  his  Boy  : 
two  parts.     The  History  of  Valentine  and  Orson. 
The  Renowned  History  and  Adventures  of  Robin- 
son Crusoe.      The  Shepherds  of   Salisbury   Plain. 
The  Life  and  Death  of  Jane  Shore,  concubine  to  King 
Edward  the  Fourth.    The  Life  and  Death  of  Fair 
Rosamond,  concubine  to  King  Henry  the  Second, 
showing  how  she  was  poisoned  by  Queen  Eleanor. 
The  Wonderful  History  of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer: 
two  parts.    The  True  History  of  Crazy  Jane :  an 
affecting  tale.    Tummus  and  Meary,  being  a  view  of 
the  Lancashire  dialect,  containing  the  adventures  and 
misfortunes  of  a  Lancashire  clown,  by  Tim  Bobbin  : 
two  parts.   The  Tragical  Story  of  the  Children  in  the 
Wood,  in  prose  and  verse.    The  Life  and  Prophecies 
of  Robert  Nixon,  of  Bridge  House,  near  the  Forest  of 
Delamere,  in  Cheshire.    The  Youth's  Warning  Piece ; 
or  the  Tragical  History  of  George  Barnwell.    The 
Life  and  Adventures  of  Tom  Thumb,  the  mighty. 
The  Whole   History  of   the  Seven    Champions  of 
Christendom.    The  Yorkshire  Beauty ;  or  distressed 
Lady  made  Happy. 
Only  two  appear  to  have  any  local  interest,  viz., 

Nixon's  Prophecies  and  Tummus  and  Meary. 

L. 

ENTWI8TLE  BROW. 
(Query  No.  3,316,  December  8.) 

[3,321.]  '*Entwisle  Broo"  is  about  three  miles 
from  Manchester,  near  Blackley,  a  shady  steep  on  the 
highway  from  Manchester  to  Middleton.  The  best 
entrance  to  Boggart  Ho'  Clough  is  by  a  gateway 
leading  from  the  southern  edge  of  that  steep  called 
"  Entwisle  Broo,"  as  Mr.  Waugh  spelt  or  named  it 
in  his  Lancashv  e  Sketches. 

Fbedebick  Lawbbncb  Tavabb. 

Higher  Crumpeoll. 

*  «  « 

Edwin  Waugh,  in  his  sketch  of  Boggart  Ho' 
Clough,  says,  '*  There  is  a  quiet  little  clough  about 
three  miles  from  Manchester,  near  the  old  village  of 
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Blackley.  The  best  entrance  to  it  is  by  a  gateway 
leading  from  the  southern  edge  of  a  shady  steep 
called  Entwisle  Broo,  on  the  highway  from  Man- 
chester to  Middleton."  *' Entwisle  Broo"  is  that 
part  of  the  Manchester  and  Rochdale  highway 
which  forms  the  wooded  declivity  between  Barnes 
Green  and  Blackley  village.  It  ia  now  more  com- 
monly called  Valentine  Brow.  Why  its  name  has 
been  changed  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 

John  Holt. 

0bd8all  cavb. 

(Nos.  3,293  and  others.) 

[3,322.]  Many  thanks  to  your  correspondents 
about  Ordsall  Cave.  I  should  further  like  to  ask  if 
any  drawings  of  it  exist  besides  the  woodcut  in  Dr. 
Hibbert.  Ware's  book.  He  alludes  to  a  badly-drawn 
sketch  of  Barritt's,  but  I  cannot  find  one  in  his  MSS 
in  the  Chetham  Library.  Also  what  are  the  earliest 
records  of  this  Cave  ?  Dr.  Hibbert  Ware  connects  it 
with  the  monks  of  Kersall  and  Banulph  Gemons. 
Has  he  any  authority  to  go  upon  ? 

Antiquaby. 

«  *  « 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Francis  Walebb  may  pro- 
bably change  a  little,  and  that  of  Mr.  John  Johnson 
be  strengthened,  on  their  being  informed,  or  perhaps 
reminded,  that  Ranulph  Gemons,  shortly  after  the 
Conquest,  when  he  took  possession  of  the  town  of 
Salford  and  lands  adjoining,  found  certain  Cluniac 
monks  of  Lenton  Priory,  in  Nottinghamshire,  settled 
in  Salford,  and  he  endowed  a  cell  or  hermitage  at 
Kersall  (Broughton)  for  their  reception,  which  he 
attached  to  that  Priory.  This  fact  is  not  at  variance 
with  the  probability  that  they  might  have  previously 
possessed  the  cell  of  Woden  at  OrdsalL  Tbe  fords 
at  Kersall  and  Ordsall  were  on  a  crpss  road  from  one 
locality  to  the  other,  to  avoid  the  long  road  through 
Manchester  to  Chester.  James  Buby. 


QUERIES. 

.    [3,323.]    "Thb  Devil's  Walk."— Where  can  I 
find  a  poem  entitled  "  The  Devil's  Walk  ?  " 

A.  Hammond. 
[3,324.]  Pbppbb-stbbbt.— This  name  appears  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  There  is  a  Pepper-street 
at  Preston,  and  there  is  a  Pepper-street  at  Wilmslow, 
and  also  at  other  places.  At  Chester  there  is  or  was 
a  Pepper  Gate.  Do  any  of  your  readers  know  the 
derivation  and  history  of  this  name  ? 

Alfbbdus. 


[3,326.]  '*  Scandal."— Can  any  reader  oblige  me 
with  a  copy  of  an  amusing  rhyme  called  "  Scandal  ?" 
The  first  two  lines  are : — 

We  took  our  work  and  went^  you  see, 
To  take  a  friendly  cup  of  tea. 

I  have  never  seen  it  in  print,  but  an  old  lady,  who  is 

now  dead,  used  to  repeat  it  from  memory. 

Fbanziska. 

[3,326.]  "Wanted."  — In  a  poem,  the  title  of 
which,  I  think,  is  "Wanted,"  the  following  verse 
occurs.  I  shall  be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers  can 
furnish  a  copy,  or  say  where  it  can  be  found  :— 

Wanted,  a  baud  to  hold  my  own, 

As  down  life's  vale  I  glide ; 
Wanted,  an  arm  to  lean  upon. 

For  ever  by  my  side. 

G.  B.  T. 

[3,327.]  Mablbb.— In  a  little  MS.  book  of  arms, 
by  Thomas  Barrit,  in  the  Chetham  Library, is  a  sketch 
of  the  following  arms : — Argent  between  three  figures 
like  a  Z— sable— a  chevron  sable,  on  which  a  crescent 
or ;  crest,  a  dove  with  olive  branch.  Beneath  is 
written  '*  Marler  from  a  gravestone  in  the  Old  Chtirch 
of  Manchester  and  in  a  painted  window  in  Old  Mill- 
gate,  Manchester."  Is  anything  known  of  this 
family  ?  I  can  find  no  trace  of  the  arms  or  grave- 
stone in  the  church.  They  are  probably  covered  with 
tiles ;  but  does  the  glass  still  exist  in  Old  Millgate  or 
anywhere?  Antiqdaby. 

The  death-roll  of  the  Boyal  Society  for  the  last  year  ia 
a  striking  testimony  to  the  longevity  of  sdentiftc  men. 
Out  of  the  twenty-one  members  who  have  pasaed  away 
the  voungest  was  fifty-five,  and  the  olde8t,*Sir  Edward 
Sabine,  the  father  of  the  Royal  Society,  was  in  his  uioetv- 
six:h  year.  There  was  another  nonogenarian,  but  the 
octogeuarians  on  tbe  whole  had  it.  There  were  no  fewer 
than  nine  of  them.  The  father  of  the  Society  ia  now  Sir 
John  Davis. 

Thb  Ibish  im  England.— At  the  last  Census  the 
natives  of  Ireland  who  were  present  in  England  and 
Wales  numbered  562374,  being  in  proportion  of  21*65  to 
1,000  of  the  entire  population.  The  number  is  not  an  in- 
creasing quantity,  for  in  1861  it  was  601,634,  and  at  each 
Census  since  it  has  fallen  gradually.  These  figures  show 
that  relatively  to  the  whole  population  of  the  country 
the  Irish  element  is  not  formidable,  but  its  uoequ4l 
division  over  the  country  concentrates  its  strength  in 
certain  districts.  In  the  agricultural  counties  the  num- 
ber of  Irish  is  insignificant,  but  in  the  manufacturing 
and  mining  counties  and  boroughs  they  form  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population.  Thus,  in  Liverpool  they 
are  reckoned  at  12*8  per  cent,  in  Birkenhead  8'8,  in  SL 
Helens  8*5,  in  Manchester  7*5,  in  Salford  7*4,  in  Lanca- 
shire 6*1,  in  Cumberland  5*6  per  cent,  and  so  on.  The 
descendants  of  these  emigrants  must  be  added  in  order 
to  gain  a  true  estimate  of  the  Irish  dement  in  England. 
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NOTES. 

UNINTBLLIOIBLB   OCCUPATIONS. 

[d;S28]  The  Ceosua  Commissioners,  in  their  re- 
cently issued  report  on  the  Census  of  1881,  cite  a 
hundred  names  of  occupations  of  the  people  which 
are  stated  to  be  in  common  use,  and  yet  are  such  that 
in  all  probability  an  ordinary  educated  man  would 
know  at  most  but  one  or  two  and  often  would  not 
know  even  a  single  one.  Sometimes,  when  he  might 
fancy  that  the  term  gave  some  clue  he  would  find  on 
inquiry  that  the  supposed  clue  was  completely  mis- 
leading. As  specimens  we  may  note  the  following: — 
All-rounder,  barker,  blabber,  black  picker,  bomb  setter, 
branner,  budget  trimmer,  bull  dog  burner,  buttoner  up, 
can  br»Lker,  cheeker,  crutter,  dasher,  doctor  maker, 
doler,  duler,  egger,  faster,  flat  keeper,  fluker,  idle  back 
maker,  impression  maker,  keel  bulley,  lurer,  maiden- 
maker,  off-bearer,  Oliver  man,  orange  raiser,  ponty 
sticker,  ransacker,  sand  badger,  spragger,  sprigger, 
toother,  trowler,  walk  flatter,  westernman,  wheel 
glutter,  and  whim  driver. 

TUS  countbyman's  phabmacopceia. 

[3«329.]  Few  remedies  from  the  animal  kingdom 
are  now  found  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  com- 
pared to  what  we  find  in  the  old  Dispensatories. 
loaecta  formerly  held  a  conspicuous  place  amongst 
the  drags  and  medicaments  seen  on  the  shelves  of 
the  druggist.  I  can  remember  a  few  curiosities  in 
this  way  in  the  shop  where  I  served  my  apprentice- 
ship. Some  readers  will  recollect  a  case  which 
occurred  not  long  ago  in  Bucks,  and  which  formed 
the  subject  of  a  leading  article  in  many  of  the  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  illustrating  the  well-known 
advice  given  still  by  country  people  "  to  take  a  hair 
of  the  dog  which  bit  you  as  a  sure  preventative  against 
hydrophobia."  The  child's  parents,  acting  under  the 
advice  of  a  village  sage  or  wisewoman,  gave  her  a 
shoe  of  the  dog's  liver  nicely  grilled  before  the  fire, 
a  meal  which  they  were  assured  would  act  as  a 
certain  antidote  to  any  bad  effects  resulting  from  the 
bite!  It  failed  in  this  case,  and  the  death  of  the  poor 
child  brought  to  light  a  curious  instance  of  an  old 
and  absurd  superstition  yet  lurking  amongst  the 
rural  classes  in  the  so-called  enlightened  nineteenth 
century. 

What  is  the  insect  called  by  old  writers  Buprestis? 
I  ask  the  question  because  many  villagers  believe  in 


a  somewhat  similar  superstition.  For  example,  it  is 
described  as  an  insect  resembling  the  Scarabteus, 
having  long  legs  and  the  habit  of  concealing  itself 
amongst  the  grass  in  meadows  so  that  it  was  liable 
to  be  swallowed  by  cattle  when  feeding,  in  which 
case  it  caused  such  a  degree  of  inflammation  that 
death  often  ensued.  It  ia  alluded  to  in  a  paraphrase 
of  Nicander : — 

When  cows  or  calves  are  sisk,  or  bellies  swell. 

They've  eat  Buprestds,  keepers  know  full  well. 

Many  farmers  believe  it  causes  cows  to  cast  their  calves. 
Linnaeus  applied  the  name  to  a  family  of  wood- 
feeders  or  brilliant  beetles  allied  to  Elateridae, 
familiarly  known  as  Skipjacks.  These,  however, 
cannot  be  the  Buprestis,  which  in  the  larval  state 
feed  only  on  grasses. 

The  opinion  entertained  by  the  eminent  M. 
Latreille  seems  to  be  the  most  probable,  that  it  is  the 
modern  genus  Meloe,  for  the  general  habits  of  these 
insects  seem  to  agree  with  Pliny's  description.  They 
may  be  found  in  spring,  sluggishly  crawling  about 
many  plants  (such  as  the  buttercup)  feeding.  When 
handled  they  discharge  from  the  joints  a  peculiar 
yellowish  oil,  and  are  hence  called  Oil  Beetles.  In 
this  country,  as  well  as  in  Sweden,  they  are  used  as 
an  embrocation  in  rheumatism.  Mouffet  says,  in  his 
Theatre  of  Insects,  that  this  "oyley  fatness  also 
healeth  chaps  of  the  hands,  as  we  have  heard  of  the 
countrymen  about  Heidelberg,  who  have  more  than 
once  commended  its  wonderful  vertues  to  us."  He 
also  recommends  it  to  be  made  up  as  follows  for 
dropsy : — "  Take  of  beetles  called  Meloe,  ten  drams, 
radish  seed  one  ounce;  make  a  liquor  of  it.  The 
dose  may  be  from  one  ounce  to  three  ounces,  as 
necessity  may  require."  Dr.  Leach  thus  writes,  in 
illustration  of  its  modem  use  incases  of  hydrophobia: 
"The  late  King  of  Prussia  (Frederick  the  Great) 
purchased  the  nostrum  from  its  discoverer  for  a 
valuable  consideration,  as  a  specific  against  the  bite 
of  a  mad  dog,  and  in  1781,  it  was  inserted  in  the 
Disp.  Boruss,  Brand.  According  to  this  publication 
twenty-five  of  these  animals  that  have  been  preserved 
in  honey  are,  with  two  drachms  of  powdered  black 
ebony,  one  drachm  of  Virginia  snake  root,  one  ditto 
of  lead  filingR,  and  twenty-five  of  fungus  scrbi,  to  be 
reduced  to  a  very  fine  substance ;  the  whole,  with  two 
ounces  of  theriaca  of  Venice,  to  be  formed  into  an 
electuary."  In  this  case  Frederick  seems  to  have  been 
imposed  upon,  for  if  the  Buprestis  is  synonymous 
with  the  Oil  Beetle,  the  remedy  was  made  known  to 
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the  ancients  and  has  passed  out  of  recollection,  as 
well  as  another  recommendation  of  Plin>— to  take 
maggots  from  the  decaying  body  of  a  mad  dog  in 
order  to  cure  hydrophobia. 

I  met  with  an  old  man  not  long  ago  selling  herbs 
in  one  of  our  Lancashire  market-places,  who  had  a 
kind  of  ointment  which  he  said  was  Oil  of  Beetles, 
**  a  sartin  cure,  sir,  for  old  sores  and  wounds.    Why, 

sir,  it  cured  Major 's  old  mare,  after  a  pikel  was 

run  through  her  belly,  and  a*  the  divver  doctors  round 
about  had  given  her  up."  After  much  questioning  1 
found  that  he  prepared  it  by  boiling  the  Clock  or 
Watchman  Beetle  in  lard.  The  habits  of  these  dung- 
loving  beetles  are  such  that  children  generally  give 
them  a  wide  berth.  Still  I  have  seen  them  suspended 
round  a  child's  neck  as  a  charm  for  whooping-cough. 

James  F.  Robinson. 


COMMENTS  AND   ANSWERS. 

ORDSALL  CAVE. 
(No.  3,322  and  others.) 

[3,330.]  Antiquary  will  find  the  drawing  of 
Ordsall  Cave  in  the  Barritt  MSS.;  at  the  Chetham 
Library,  No.  8,026,  being  the  first  drawing  in  the 
book.  I  append  his  description,  which  negatives  the 
conclusion  of  its  being  a  "barnacle  goose."  The 
friable  nature  of  the  stone,  and  the  injury  caused  by 
the  boys  of  the  neighbourhood,  account  for  the  dif- 
ference in  its  appearance  since  the  time  of  Barritt's 
sketch.  His  title  is  "  Ordsall  Rock,  drawn  upon  the 
spot  August,  1780,  by  Th.  Barritt,  antient  lemains." 
Such  caves  were  by  no  means  unique  in  former  times, 
e.r.  ^.,King  Edgar's  Cave  at  Chester  and  St.  Roberts's 
at  Enaresborough.  The  passage  spoken  of  by  Mr. 
John  Johnson  was  the  causeway,  formed  of  large 
blocks  of  stone  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  car- 
rying the  Roman  road  from  Castlefield  to  Wigan  over 
the  ford.    This  is  Barritt's  description  :— 

I  begin  within  the  neighbourhood  of  our  town  of  Man- 
cheater,  near  Ordsall  Hall,  once  a  seat  of  the  Radcliffes, 
and  in  the  lane  leading  to  that  ancient  mansion,  upon 
tho  right  hand  almost  facing  Hulme  Hall,  is  the  moul- 
dering remains  of  a  rocky  coll,  which  perhaps  may  be 
worth  the  notice  of  a  curious  eye,  and  more  so  if  we 
could  trace  out  the  perfect  knowledge  of  its  primary 
use.  In  an  old  writing  in  the  possession  of  .  .  . 
which  describes  the  boundaries  of  a  certain  portion  of 
land  thereabouts,  it  says,  "by  Worden's  ford  and 
Worden's  den."  Worden  or  Woden's  ford  is  a  paved 
causeway  across  the  river  Irwel  (from  Hulme  field, 
where  Medlock  loses  itself  in  the  aforesaid  river  to  the 
opposite  bank),  but  now  lost  to  every  observer  since 
Irwel  was  made  navigable.  Worden's  den  is  the  spot  I 
wish  to  throw  some  light  upon,  although  obscured  by  the 


darkness  perhaps  of  many  ages.  Tradition  supposes  it  to 
have  been  the  den  or  woodv  habitation  of  the  priest  or 
priests  of  Woden,  the  much  esteemed  war  deity  of  the 
ancient  idol  Saxons,  and  indeed  the  situation  makes 
more  for  than  against  such  an  idea,  especially  when  we 
consider  its  proximity  to  the  site  of  anotlier  place  called 
Castle  field,  suooesbively  the  military  habitation  of 
heathen  Britains,  Romans,  and  Saxons,  which  last  no 
doubt  but  had  places  of  worship  denominated  from  that 
deity  then  adored,  and  held  their  Gothic  idols  in  equal 
esteem  with  the  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome.  This  is  clear 
from  different  places  in  England  being  named  from  their 
gods,  and  still  more  from  the  present  names  of  each 
day  in  the  week  being  called  after  and  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  their  seven  deities.  What  might  be  the  extent 
or  bounds  uf  this  supposed  idol  temple  or  place  of  sacri- 
fice we  know  not,  but  certainly  was  once  of  a  much  larger 
extent.  What  remains  of  its  height  is  now  about  six 
feet,  and  the  len^fth  of  the  whole  as  new  appears  about 
twenty-two  yards,  at  the  south-east  near  the  ^[reat  tree 
(as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  drawing)  is  an  hole 
about  three  feet  wide,  much  resembling  an  oven,  and 
near  the  middle  is  another  excavation  not  so  deep  In  the 
rock  as  the  former.  At  the  northern  extremity  the 
margin  of  the  rock  (just  above  the  surface  of  the  earth) 
is  ornamented  with  a  sort  of  irregular  Gothic  tracery, 
and  gently  curves  into  a  cavity  of  above  double  the  size 
of  the  former  recess.  The  range  of  rock  is  all  along 
shaded  with  overhanging  bushes,  and  much  obscures  the 
rock  from  the  notice  of  passengers.  Admitting  the  above 
to  have  been  a  devoted  place  for  pagan  superstition  in 
Saxon  times,  it  again  presents  itself  under  the  character 
of  a  place  dedicated  to  the  retirement  and  devotion  of  a 
professor  of  Christianity.  On  one  part  of  the  rock  much 
labour  hath  been  bestowed  in  ornamenting  it  with  rude 
characters,  which  has  been  called  Runic,  but  plainly 
appear  upon  close  inspection  to  be  the  letters  of  I.H.S., 
the  Latin  initials  of  Ihesus,  the  saviour  of  men,  in  rude 
Church  text.  The  above  letters  shew  themselves  in 
three  or  four  places,  and  in  one  part  the  letters  appear 
about  three  foot  long  apiece.  Some  few  shields,  orna- 
mented with  crosses,  may  be  seen  in  different  places 
wrought  upon  the  rock. '  Near  the  south  end  are  the 
faint  remains  of  a  shield,  with  the  like  of  a  swoi-d  handle 
near  it  At  what  period  of  time  a  change  of  worsliip 
and  change  of  inhabitant  happened  here  I  cannot  s.n\\ 
but  the  traoeings,  and  especiidly  the  letters,  are  prior  I'o 
the  Reformation  I  presume,  and  if  I  may  offer  conjecture 
should  suppose  them  to  be  carved  about  the  time  of  our 
King  Henry  the  Fifth  or  Sixth,  when  almost  every  phice 
dedicated  to  religion  was  ornamented  with  these  symbolic 
letters  of  Ihesus  Christ,  and  which  might  enploy  the 
labours  of  the  now  long  forgotten  inhabitant. 

There  is  a    portion  of  ground    lying   near  Wor- 

den's  den  called  Old  Field,  generally  supposed  to 

signify  by  the  word  "  old,''  a  place  of  great  age ;  but  in 

an  old  writing  of  several  centuries  back  which  I 

have  seen  it  is  there  called  Hould  Field,  which  plainly 

imports  a  place  of  strens^th  and  security,  perhaps  the 

allotted  ground  where  prisoners  of  war  were  confined, 

whom  the  priests  had  chosen  out  as  victims  for 

sacrifice.  Wodbn. 

«  *  * 
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I  remember  Ordsall  Cave  some  fifty  years  or  more 
aga  The  entrance  was  then  closed  by  a  door.  To 
my  mind  the  place  has  been  nothing  more  than  a 
small  quarry,  excavated  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
stone  for  the  foundations  of  Ordsall  Hall.  I  am  led 
to  this  conclusion  from  having  observed  blocks  of 
the  red  sandstone  there.  The  stone  being  on  the 
spot  it  would  be  more  convenient  than  carting  it  all 
the  way  from  Coliyhurst.  When  the  cave  was  made, 
or  for  what  purpose,  I  suppose  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show.  As  to  the  supposed  Kunic  inscriptions,  is 
it  likely  they  could  have  withstood  the  exposure  to 
the  elements  for  so  many  centuries  on  the  surface  of 
a  soft  sandstone  ?  I  also  remember  the  Beech  Wood 
and  the  numerous  initials  and  dates  incised  on  the 
smooth  bark  of  the  trees.  The  young  folks  of  two 
or  three  generations  ago  had  as  great  a  penchant  for 
exhibiting  their  initials  and  names  as  those  of  the 
present  day.  In  the  same  way  the  walls  of  the 
qaany  or  cave  may  have  been  illustrated. 

J.  OWBN. 

post's  dbscbiftion  of  luthsb. 

(Query  No.  3,037,  November  24.) 

[3y331.]    W.  T.  B.  asks  who  was  the  author  of  the 

line  describing  Luther  as  "  The  monk  that  shook  the 

world."    He  will  find  it  on  page  22  of  Luther ;  a 

Boemj  by  Robert  Montgomery,  commonly  called  Satan 

Montgomery,  who  was  virtually  put  out  of  literary 

enstenoe  by  Macaulay's  savage  but  just  criticism  in 

the  Edinburgh  Review.    The  passage  runs : — 

The  solitary  monk  who  shook  the  world 
From  pairan  slumber. 

Montgomery  is  said  to  have  told  a  friend  that  he 
was  willing  to  rest  his  hopes  of  literary  immortality 
upon  this  line,  but  unfortunately  it  is  an  inaccurate 
description,  for  the  term  ''solitary"  is  wholly  inap- 
pficable  to  him.  At  the  time  of  his  retirement  of 
nine  months  in  Wartburg  Castle — the  only  compara- 
tively solitary  or  secluded  period  of  his  life— Luther 
bad  ceased  to  be  a  monk.  Eos. 

"  SCANDAL." 
(Qaery  No.  8.32S.  December  15.) 

[3,332.]  "  Scandal,"  if  that  be  the  correct  name  of 
the  poem  (which  I  doubt),  is  by  the  late  Jane  Taylor, 
of  Ongar.  The  works  in  prose  and  verse  of  this 
estimable  lady  gave  delight  and  instruction  to  the 
youth  of  a  past  generation.  Contrxbutu/M  of  Q.  Q., 
and  Poems  for  Infcmt  Minds,  are  among  the  number* 
The  particular  poem  inquired  for  was,  1  believe, 
entitled  **  Recreation."  Xiphias. 


This  poem  by  Jane  Taylor  was  published  in  1816 
in  a  small  volume  of  her  poems,  called  Essays  in 
Rhyme*  It  was,  however,  then  called  "  Becreation" 
not  "  Scandal.''  The  same  poem  may  also  be  found 
in  TJie  Family  Pen^  by  Isaac  Taylor,  of  Ongar. 

R.  W. 

"THE  DBVTL'S  walk.** 
(Query  No.  3,323,  December  15.) 
[3,333.]  "The  Devil's  Walk"  is  included  in 
Coleridge's  collected  poems,  two  or  three  stanzas 
being  by  Southey.  It  has  also  been  attributed  to 
Person,  the  Greek  scholar.  An  edition  with  graphic 
woodcuts  may  occasionally  be  seen.  About  the  time 
when  this  lampoon  first  appeared,  a  sort  of  mani<i 
diabolo  prevailed,  breaking  out  in  Devil's  Walks, 
Devil's  Drives,  and  the  like.  Charles  Lamb  had  a 
touch  of  the  malady,  as  evinced  in  a  thin  quarto  pub- 
lished by  Moxon,  Satan  in  Search  of  a  Wife. 

Xiphias. 

»  *  « 

A.  Hammond  will  find  this  under  "The  Devil's 
Thoughts,"  in  any  collection  of  the  Poems  of  S.  T. 
Coleridge.    This  is  the  first  verse : — 

From  his  brimstone  bed  at  break  of  day 
A-walking  the  Devil  is  gone,  '  ] 

To  visit  his  snug  little  farm  the  Earth, 
And  see  how  his  stock  goes  on. 

T.  H. 

«  *  « 

This  piece  will  be  found  in  any  edition  of  Robert 
Southey's  poems.  It  was,  however,  the  joint  pro- 
duction of  Southey  and  his  friend  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge.  That  the  latter  had  a  band  in  it  has  often 
been  disputed,  but  it  is  proved  by  a  letter  quoted  in 
Dowden's  Correspondence  of  Southey  icith  Catherine 
Bowles  (the  poetess,  who  became  Southey's  second 
wife),  in  which  Southey  alludes  to  the  satire,  and 
offers  to  mark  which  verses  were  his  and  which  were 
Coleridge's.  A  claim  to  the  authorship,  or  a  share  in 
it,  has  also  been  made  for  Professor  Person,  on  no 
very  tangible  grounds,  beyond  that  he  was  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  both  poet&  There  may  have  been 
some  soreness  upon  this  point,  however ;  as,  after  the 
great  Greek  scholar's  death,  Southey  added  some 
verses  to  the  poem  severely  satirizing  the  man  who 

Could  drink  (so)  like  a  Trojan 
Or  talk  (so)  like  a  Greek. 

The,  piece  will  be  found  in  almost  any  volume  of 

Selections   and   most    books   of    Recitations,    but 

generally  in  a  mutilated  condition,  and  rarely  with 

the  author's  name.  H.  B.  Redfbbn* 

Moss  Bide. 
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QUERIES. 

[3,334.]  GiLDA  Bbook.— What  is  the  origin  of 
this  name?  John  Bancroft. 

[3,336.]  APPABIT0II.--I8  this  word  correctly  ap- 
plied to  an  official  in  the  Church  of  England  ?  If  so, 
what  are  his  duties,  and  is  there  any  quotation  of  the 
word  as  applied  to  such  official?  T.  H.  W. 

[3,336.]  The  Aughton  Pudding.— The  Tillage 
or  hamlet  of  Aughton  (locally  pronounced  Afton) 
stands  in  an  elevated  position  high  above  the  right 
bank  of  the  Lune,  in  the  beautiful  vale  of  Lonsdale, 
Lancashire;  the  ancient  hall  and  hamlet  of  Claughton 
being  opposite  on  the  left  side  of  the  river.  Once  in 
twenty  years  a  plum  pudding,  weighing  a  ton,  is  said 
to  be  made  in  Aughton,  and  boiled  for  general  delec- 
tation in  a  huge  pan  or  vessel  used  there  for  the 
softening  of  osier  twigs  in  basket  making.  It  is  now 
about  eighteen  years  since  the  making  of  the  last 
pudding.  Can  any  Lancashire  reader  explain  the 
origin  of  this  custom,  or  give  any  further  and  perhaps 
more  reliable  particulars  ?      J.  Spencb  Hodgson. 

Altrincham. 


JONE  AT  Tfl'  BIRCHES  AND  JOSHUA 

BROOKS. 

Owd  Jone  at  th'  Birches  was  an  original  character, 
who,  as  his  name  indicates,  lived  at  Birches,  a  place 
near  Lees,  sometime  about  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  His  old  sayings  are  still  treasured 
up  in  many  a  household,  and,  like  certain  old  half- 
pennies, pass  for  current  coin  among  a  class  '>f  people 
who  get  scarcer  every  day,  namely — "  gradely  owd- 
fashioned  Lancashire  folk."  Jone  was  the  eldest  son 
of  a  large  family,  and  evidently  believed  in  hereditary 
wisdom ;  hence  the  saying — "  I'm  th'  owdst  son  and 
I  SHOULD  ha'  mooast  wit,  as  owd  Jone  at  th'  Birches 
said." 

When  Jone's  father  died  the  farm  on  which  he 
lived  was  transferred  to  Jone,  in  accordance  with  an 
old  custom  common  among  the  tenants  of  the  Earl  of 
Warrington.  "  Prisers  "  came  to  value  the  stock  and 
chattels  and  Jone  had  to  pay  off  the  other  members 
of  the  family  as  stated  in  his  father's  will.  While  this 
**  prising"  or  appraising  was  going  on  (which  I  may 
say  was  generally  done  by  two  neighbours  appointed 
under  the  will)  Jone  is  reported  to  have  followed 
the  prisers  round,  and  now  and  again  would  ad* 
minister  the  following  exhortation :— '*  Neaw,  neaw 
lads,  do  fair,  but  elder  lean  to  me,"  and  thus  the 


origin  of  the  saying,  *' elder  lean,  as  owd  Jone  at  th' 
Birches  said." 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  anecdote  in  connec- 
tion with  Jone  was  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage. 
I  know  not  how  many  couples  were  at  the  ceremony, 
but  these  hearty  souls  trudged  on  foot "  o'er  field, 
meadow,  and  stile  "  from  Birches  to  Manchester  Old 
Church  and  back,  a  distance  of  some  sixteen  or 
seventeen  miles  in  all,  of  course  making  occasional 
calls  on  the  way.  **Donty  at  th*  Roe-lone"  was 
Jone's  best  man,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  always 
in  for  a  "  lark."  He  seems  to  have  been  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  the  Rev.  Joshua  Brooks,  who  at 
that  time  generally  presided  at  Hymen's  altar, 
especially  at  a  country  wedding.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Rev.  Joshua  would  always  have  his  joke, 
and  **  Donty "  knew  this  as  well  as  anybody.  Due 
notice  had  been  given  to  the  Church  officials  of  the 
wedding,  and  the  Rev.  Joshua  was  awaiting  in  the 
church  porch  at  the  appointed  time  its  arrival. 

Jone,  then  a  young  man  of  course,  was  one  of  the 
last  couple  in  that  happy  crowd,  and  his  shoe-strings, 
through  the  long  walk,  had  become  untied.    Airived 
at  church,  as  he  stooped  down  to  fasten  his  shoe- 
strings, he  shouted  to  Donty,  who  was  leading  the 
blushing  bride,  to  ''  tell  owd  Joshua  ut  he'd  be  in  as 
soon  as  he'd  teed  his  shoon."    The  Rev.  Joshua  heard 
this  remark  imperceived  by  Jone  and  winked  at 
Donty  as  the  wedding  party,  all  but  the  expectant 
bridegroom,  passed  by  him  into  the  church.    Donty, 
having  shown  the  bride  elect  into  the  church,  imme- 
diately returned  to  the  porch,  where  he  found  what 
old   Joshua   meant   by  his   knowing  wink.     The 
reverend  gentleman  had  closed  the  church  door  and 
turned  the  key  on  the  unlucky  bridegroom,  and 
there    Donty    found  the  inveterate  joker  waiting 
behind  the  door  for  what  was  to  follow.     The  be- 
leai;uered  bridegroom  approached  the  church  door, 
and  to  his  horror  found  himself  locked  out.    Then 
came  the  storm :  first  a  shake  at  the  door,  then  a 
rattle,   then   a  thunge ;   but   all   to   no   purpose. 
There  was  no  voice,  nor  any  to  answer.    The  infu- 
riated    bridegroom     feared     lest     his     intended 
should   be   married    to  **th'  wrarg   feUy."     Jone 
had  heard  of  such  things  oocuning  in  Manchester 
Old  Church.    He  knew  that  **  th'  parson"  had  gone 
into  the  church,  and  he  feared  the  worst    Then  he 
mustered  up  his  courage,  and  didn't  he  lay  his  "newly 
teed   shoon   into   that  oak  dur?"     At  length  the 
reverend  joker  broke  silence,  and  in  his  peculiar 
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stentorian  Toioe  howled  throogh  the  keyhole — **  Who 

art  theaw,  theaw  owd    bobbm   winder?"      The 

diatresBed  bridegroom  imitating  the  strong  voice  of 

Brooks,  in  a  tone  of  mixed  irony  and  rage,  howled 

back  again,  "  Who  art  theaw,  theaw  owd  bobbin 

winder?     Fm  th'  main  mon,  and  if  theaw  doesno 

oppen  this  dur,  egadlings  I'll  punoe  it  deawn !" 

The  wedding  party  inside  church  were  becoming 

almniod  at  the  state  of  things.    There  was  no  parson 

in  sight,  and,  worse  still,  ''th'  felly  were  lost  ut 

should  ha'  bin  wed."  Besides,  **  wheare  were  Donty  ?" 

Then  it  began  to  dawn  on  the  minds  of  some  of  the 

par^  that  they  were  going  to  have  a  ''jow  fair." 

Perouving  how  matters  stood.  Old  Brooks,  having 

had  hifl]oke,  quietly  slipped  off  into  the  vestiy  leaving 

Donty  in  diarge  of  the  door,  with  instructions  to 

admit  the  now  ferocious  bridegroom  as  soon  as  he 

bad  got  nicely  out  of  the  way;  and  just  as  this 

''oily  man  of  God,"  duly  robed,  emerged  with  a 

smiling  face  from  the  vestry  to  perform  his  important 

function,  Donty  was  leading  up  the  aisle  in  triumph 

the  belated   Mdegroom,  covered  with  sweat,  his 

broken  umbrella  in  hand,  and  a  new  pair  of  newly 

"teed  shoon"  nearly  punced  off  his  feet,  to  the  no 

small  satisfaction  of  his  waiting  friends  inside  church. 

Thus  in  country  places  hereabout  since  that  day  it 

has  been  a  saying:  *'Who  art  theaw,  theaw  owd 

bobbin  winder  ?  said  Josha  Brucks ; "  and  *'  I'm  th' 

main  mon,  said  owd  Jone  at  th'  Birches." 

Philandeb. 
Hey,  Led,  Oldham. 


Mr.  TennysoD's  aooeptaaoe  of  a  peerage,  under  the 
title  of  Baion  Tennyson  D'Eynoourt,  has  been  announced 
this  week,  and  it  has  created,  especially  in  the  BepuUic 
of  Lettors,  a  wide-spraad  and  almost  unanimous  feeling 
of  nzpfriae  and  regret  The  ablest  Conservative  journal, 
tlM5iUBu2ar<i,  said  that  at  first  it  refused  to  beUeve  the 
mpoit :  '*  because,  in  the  first  place,  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Lords  is  not,  in  itself,  an  appropriate  reward  for  a 
gnat  poet;  and,  in  the  second  place,  because  we  should 
have  thought  that  all  Mr.  Tennyson^  instincts  would 
have  inclined  Um  to  refuse  it  The  great  poet,  artist, 
or  philoeopher  bdonss  to  the  nobility  of  all  ases  and 
eoontries.  It  is  he  that  is  an  honour  to  the  land  of  his 
tairtb  aod  to  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  What  has  such 
a  man  to  do  with  the_paltry  distinctions  recorded 
in  Burke  or  Debrett  ?  "  The  Badical  P<dl  Mall  Gazette 
fikes  the  peerage  no  better.  **  The  barony,"  it  says, '<  is 
a  dignity  that  Mr.  Tennyson  could  have  done  well  to 
dedine.  If  he  prefers  that  kind  of  thing,  well  and  good ; 
there  is  no  more  to  be  said.  But  we  should  all  have 
thought  more  of  him  if  he  had  thought  less  of  it." 


Satuc5ae»  December  29,  idsa. 


NOTES. 


LINDSAY  AND  LTON  FAMILIBB :  BXTaAOBDINABT 

COINCIDBNOB. 

[3,337.]  It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  your 
readers  to  know  that  on  the  22nd  of  November,  of 
1383,  Sir  John  De  Lyon,  Great  Chamberlain  of  Scot- 
land, secretary  and  son-in-law  to  King  Robert  11. , 
fell  in  a  scuffle  with  Sir  James  Lindsay,  of  Crawford, 
at  the  Moss  of  Balhall,  county  Forfar.  The  followers 
of  both  knights  fought  also.  On  the  22nd  of 
November,  1883,  the  descendant  of  Sir  John  De 
Lyon,  viz.,  the  Honourable  Francis  Lyon,  second  son 
of  the  present  Earl  of  Strathmore  and  Kinghome, 
married  Lady  Anne  Lindsay,  of  the  noble  family  of 
Crawford,  the  direct  descendant  of  the  Sir  James 
Lindsay,  who  slew  her  husband's  ancestor.  Sir  John 
De  Lyon,  500  years  before.  C.  Dagoatt. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

MABLBB. 
(Qaery  No.  3,327,  Deoember  15.) 

[3,338.]  I  have  a  complete  manuscript  copy  of  the 
monumental  inscriptions  on  the  floor  of  Stanley 
Chapel,  taken  August  30, 1830.  The  Marler  double 
stone  is  No.  51,  and  has  a  brass-plate  inserted 
thereon.  On  the  right-hand  side  are  the  Arms— 
Marler  impaling  Nuttall— and  below  an  inscription 
to  John  Marler,  gent.,  1651,  Joan  his  wife,  1656,  and 
many  others  of  the  same  name.  Then  follows  James 
Robertson,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  and  a  long 
description  of  the  Arms  of  Robertson.  The  whole 
is  too  long  for  Notes  and  Queries,  and  would  not  be 
interesting  to  general  readers,  but  Antiquary  can 
inspect  the  MSS.  and  take  a  copy  if  he  desires. 

Chaslbs  Jobdan. 

Sale. 

THB  WALKING  AND  TALKING  SMITHS. 
(Note  No.  3318,  Deoember  8.) 

[3,339.]  I  have  waited  to  see  a  reply  from  some 
one  to  Mrs.  LiNNiBUS  Banks's  inquiry  for  further 
information  in  connection  with  the  above  gentlemen, 
but  the  response  to  her  interesting  note  has  not  come. 
As  a  lad,  from  eight  to  eleven,  I  have  a  very  distinct 
recollection  of  them,  because  in  their  annual  visits 
to  Buxton  they  always  stayed  at  the  Hall  Hotel, 
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andy  as  a  young  member  of  the  family  which  then 

kept  that  house,  I  was  a  frequent  recipient  of  tips 

from  them.    They  took  great  notice  of  children,  and 

would  distribute  coppers  and  sixpences  among  them 

in  a  demoralizing   profusion,   the   Talking  Smith 

especially.    I  do  not  know  which  was  the  older  of 

the  two  brothers,  but  the  Walking  Smith  was  the 

most  vigorous.    The  Talking  Smith  would  fill  his 

pockets '  with   loose   change  before   he    left    the 

hotel    for  his   morning  stroll  to  Burbage,  which 

then    contained     a     number     of    poor    people, 

many  of   whom  lived  in    the    scooped-out   lime 

ash   hillocks.     He   would   walk    with  his  hands 

behind  him,  his  right   hand   resting  in  his    left, 

and  containing  pennies  and  sixpences.     The  poor 

folk,  knowing  his  ways,  and  that  he  did  not  like  to 

be  importuned,  would  help  themselves  as  he  intended. 

He  would  smile  in  response  to  their  "  God  bless 

you!"    and  thanks,  but   continue   his   walk   and 

soUloquies  without  interruption  in  the  wake  o£  his 

brother.     One  wore  knee-breeches  and  the  other 

trousers,  but  I  do  not  remember  which  wore  the 

breeches. 

Thobngliffb. 

Buxton. 

bobblin's  pbophbcy  in  kinq  lbab. 

(Query  No.  8,318,  Deoember  8.) 
[3,340.]    King  L&ar,  act  iii,  scene  2:— 

Tben  shall  this  realm  of  Albion 
Come  to  great  confusion ; 
Then  comes  the  time,  who  lives  to  8ee*t, 
That  going  shall  be  used  with  feet. 

According  to  Dr.  Warburton,  whose  emendation 
was  highly  approved  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  disen- 
tangling the  confusion  of  the  Fool's  speech, 
*'the  reader  must  observe,  through  this  heap 
of  nonsense,  that  this  speech  is  not  one  but  two 
prophecie&  The  first,  a  satirical  description  of  the 
present  manners  as  future ;  and  the  second,  a  satirical 
description  of  future  manners  which  the  corruption 
of  the  present  would  prevent  from  ever  happening. 
Each  of  these  prophecies  has  its  proper  inference  or 
deduction."  Thus,  the  first  prophecy  is  contained  in 
lines  beginning  "  Fll  speak,"  and  ending  in  "suitors." 
Then  comes  the  inference  contained  in  the  last  lines 
of  the  quotation : — 

Then  comes  the  time,  who  lives  to  seet, 
That  going  shall  be  used  with  feet^ 

».«.  Now.   The  second  prophecy  begins,  **  When  every 


case  in  law  is  right ;"  and  ends,  "  do  churches  build, 

followed  by  the  second  deduction : — 

Than  shall  the  realm  of  Albion 
Gome  to  great  confusion, 

t.«.  Never.     With  regard  to   Merlin,  Shakspere  is 

guilty  of  an  anachronism  of  malice  prepense. 

M.  G. 

[The  passage  quoted  by  the  Querist  can,  of  course,  only  be 
properly  understood  by  taking  the  whole  of  the  speech, 
when  it  will  be  perceived  to  be  a  bit  of  satiric  irony, 
as  explained  by  "  M.  G."  above.  The  best  commen- 
tators are  now  pretty  well  agreed  that  the  paasage  is 
not  Shakspere's  at  alC  but  an  after  interpolation.  It  is 
not  in  Uw  quarto  edition  of  the  play  published  in 
1608.  Cowden  Clarke  observes  that  "  the  prophecy  is 
clearly  a  scrap  of  ribaldry  tacked  on  by  the  actor  who 
played  the  Fool,  to  please  'the  barren  spectators;'  just 
one  of    Uiose   instances  of  irrelevant  and   extem- 

eoraneous  jesting  to  which  Shakspere  himself,  through 
is  character  of  Hamlet,  so  strongly  objects.  The  Mt 
of  the  Fool's  speech  occurring  after  Lear  has  left  the 
staffe  alone  serves  to  condemn  it  as  furious."  The 
faiuful  Fool  would  not  have  let  bis  old  master 
Lear  go  off  half-crazed  into  the  storm  in  order  that  he 
might  stay  behind  to  utter  a  pointless  and  uncalled-for 
imitation  of  Chaucer.— Editob.] 

CHRIST  GHUBOH  AND  JAMBS  aAflEILL. 
(Nob.  8317  and  8,819.) 

[3,341.]  W.  J.  B.  gives  the  date  of  the  erection  of 
Christ  Church,  Hulme,  as  1809,  but  there  is  a  stone 
built  in  the  wall  fronting  Queen-street  on  which  the 
date  is  given  as  1807.  The  Rev.  William  Cowherd, 
founder  of  the  Bible  Christians,  King-street,  Salford, 
built  Christ  Church,  Hulme.  The  property  passed 
from  him  to  Mr.  Brotherton,  late  M.P.  for  Salford, 
one  of  the  executors,  who  paid  off  the  encumbrances 
on  the  building.  Mr.  James  GaskiU  bought  it  from 
Mr.  Brotherton,  subject  to  a  chief  payable  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Christ  Church  Salford  Bible  Christians, 
who  were  the  owners  by  Mr.  Cowherd's  wilL  The 
place  was  built  for  Bible  Christians,  and  several 
members  of  that  body  o£Elciated  there,  viz.,  the  Rev. 
James  Clarke  (not  the  present  J.  Clarke),  the  Rev. 
James  Schofleld,  and  Mr.  James  Gaskill.  The  latter 
never  used  the  title  Reverend. 

Mr.  Gaskill  was  considered  the  best  lecturer  on 
pneumatics  in  this  part  of  the  country.  His 
pimctuality  was  extraordinary.  It  was  not  uncom- 
mon for  a  class  of  young  men  to  meet  at  six  o'clock 
on  the  Sunday  morning.  He  was  sure  to  be  there 
to  meet  them.  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  him  being 
late  for  more  than  forty  years.  Near  the  end  of  his 
Uf e  he  was  several  times  late  in  the  afternoon,  as  be 
used    to   rest    before    coming    down    to    school 
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again.    His  punctuality  had  a  marked  effect  on  the 
young  persons  attending  the  school. 

Mr.  Gaskill  was  interred  in  the  Salf  ord  Cemetery 
on  August  20,  1870.  He  rests  near  his  old  friends, 
Mr.  Brotherton  and  Mr.  William  Harvey.  His 
devoted  sister,  Mrs.  Lomas,  who  attended  to  him  in 
his  last  sickness,  now  rests  in  the  same  grave,  and 
their  names  are  recorded  on  a  monument  erected 
over  them.  Mr.  Elijah  Dixon,  of  Newton  Heath, 
attended  Mr.  (jhwkill's  funeral  He  was  the  only 
one  there  known  to  be  alive  that  was  in  the  proces- 
sion at  New  Cross,  and  the  only  one  alive  that 
was  at  the  opening  of  the  School.  After  the  death 
of  Mr.  Oaskill,  Mr.  Dixon  preached  two  sermons  at 
the  SchooL    He  too  has  now  gone  to  his  rest. 

Thomas  Crbighton. 

[A  good  deal  of  information  about  the  Bev.  Mr.  Cowherd 
and  incidentally  about  Christ  Church,  Hulme,  appeared 
in  these  Notes  and  Queries  in  1878  and  1880.— £n.] 


QUEBIES. 
[3^42.]  Sib  Gsobob  Philips.— Can  any  reader 
oblige  me  with  two  or  three  facts  concerning  Sir 
George  Philips,  who  resided  at  Sedgley  Hall,  Prest- 
wich,  when  the  present  century  was  in  its  teens  ? 
Was  Sir  George  the  first  baronet,  and  if  so  what  were 
the  cixcumstanoes  under  which  he  obtained  the 
honour?  Was  he  the  foimder  of  the  well-known 
Manchester  firm  of  manufacturers  which  bear  that 
name?  A  Student. 

Wilmaloir. 


The  publications  of  1883  exceeded  those  of  1882  by 
754  volumes.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  remarks  that  the 
iiieratuie  of  the  year  has  been  characterized  by  high 
unbroken  mediocrity.  To  contemplate  the  quality  of 
the  incxeasing  number  of  worthy  books  which  load  our 
Ulxiry  tables  is  not  altogether  encouraging.  Excellence 
of  a  kind,  such  excellence  as  high  culture  and  laborious 
iuvestigation  can  give,  is  indeed  becoming  more  com- 
BOO,  but  distinction  is  increasingly  rare.  Whether  it  be 
that  with  ail  oar  resttoas  study  of  many  things  we  lack  the 
"  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains  "  over  any  particular 
tlBBg,  or  whether  some  subtler  influence  is  wanting,  the 
net  remains  that  works  of  genius,  never  very  common, 
have  been  less  common  in  England  of  late  years  than  at 
■ay  time  for  the  last  century.  The  great  writers  of  an 
eirlier  generation  who  still  live  on  among  us  have  not 
•dded  to  their  reputation,  while  few  younger  writers  are 
•bowing  tolthe  front 


Satttt^as,  Januari?  5, 1883. 


NOTES. 

THE  BLAKI6T0N  FAMILY:  A  TUBN  OF  FOBTUNB'S 

WHEEL. 

[3,343.]  The  death  of  the  late  Sir  Matthew 
Blakiston,  Baronet,  of  Sandy  Brook  Hall,  near  Ash- 
bourne, causes  his  young  relative,  Horace  Neville 
Blakiston,  to  have  a  remarkable  "  lift "  in  the  social 
scale.  Until  recently,  it  is  said,  Sir  Matthew  actually 
allowed  his  indisputable  heir  to  act  as  an  auctioneer's 
clerk  at  Huntingdon.  The  family  derive  descent 
from  the  royal  house  of  Plantagenet  through  the 
marriage  of  the  first  baronet  with  a  member  of  the 
Dixie  family.  Sir  Horace  N.  Blakiston  is  owner  of 
Sandy  Brook  Hall  and  fifth  baronet.  His  mother  is 
the  second  daughter  of  the  Bev.  W.  H.  G.  Mann^ 
late  vicar  of  Bowdon,  and  his  late  father  was  a 
younger  brother  of  the  baronet  lately  deceased. 


CD. 


MABIO  AND  GBISI. 


[3,344.]  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala,  in  his  Illustrated  Neics 
Gossip  of  December  22,  refers — somewhat  dubiously, 
I  would  infer— to  a  statement  of  an  Italian  news- 
paper that  during  his  career  Mario  must  have  earned 
the  large  sum  of  ^400,000.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr. 
Sala  that  there  is  sadly  too  much  inquisitiveness  and 
chatter  amongst  the  public  as  to  the  earnings  of 
artists.  The  public  appetite  for  information  about 
the  private  life  of  their  favourites  is  insatiable,  and 
Mr.  Sala  himself  thought  it  worth  while  to  testify  to 
his  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  weakness  by  making 
it  the  subject  of  his  Gossip.  For  my  own  part  I  see 
no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  the  statement.  Indeed, 
if  it  needed  correction  I  should  be  disposed  to  put 
the  boot  on  the  other  leg,  and  say  that  the  total  re- 
ceipts of  Signer  Mario  and  his  wife,  the  great  Diva, 
Giulia  Grisi,  during  the  twenty  years  of  their  career 
must  have  exceeded  £400,000. 

My  late  father  (who  for  many  years  worked  so 
laboriously,  with  so  poor  a  requital  withal,  as  a  social 
reformer,  endeavouring  to  cultivate  a  taste  tor  music 
among  the  masses  by  providing  first-class  concerts  at 
low  prices)  I  well  remember  telling  me  that  while 
dining  with  Signer  Mario,  the  tenor  had  told  him 
that  his  own  income  had  averaged  from  ten  to  twelve 
thousand  pounds  per  annum,  viz. : — London  opera. 
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£3,600 ;  concerts,  £1,600 ;  toum^e,  £2,000 ;  and  Paris 
or  St.  Petersburg,  £4,000.  My  friend  Willert  Beale, 
who  for  years  acted  as  entrepreneur  to  the  piincipa] 
concert  parties  for  their  provincial  tours,  assured  me 
that  he  gave  them  each  £200  per  week  besides  pro- 
viding them  with  princely  hotel  expenses. 

Great  as  this  simi  appears  it  is  not  so  large  as 
artists  of  their  popularity  and  fame  receive  at  the 
present  day.  Thirty  years  ago  concert-giving  was 
very  different  to  what  it  is  now.  There  was  not  the 
musical  population  to  begin  with,  grand  concerts 
being  looked  upon  in  comparatively  large  towns  in 
those  days  almost  with  as  much  astonishment  as  the 
appearance  of  a  black  swan  might  have  created,  and 
the  means  of  intercommunication  added  to  the  diffi- 
culties and  cost  of  dragging  cbmpanies  through  the 
provinces.  It  was  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  the 
entrepreneur  to  post  from  town  to  town.  I  remember 
Grisi  relating  with  great  excitement  an  adventure  in 
which  instead  of  finding  themselves  at  Sheffield,  where 
the  concert  was  to  be  given,  to  their  horror  discovered 
they  had  arrived  at  Matlock,  the  driver  having  missed 
the  way ;  and  how,  by  dint  of  furious  driving,  they 
arrived  at  their  destination  only  just  in  time  to  save 
a  denouement  by  singing  in  their  travelling  dresses. 
America,  too,  though  not  in  such  a  musically  infantine 
state  as  the  great  Malibran  found  it,  when  her  father 
rushing  on  the  stagedressed  for  Don  Giovanni,  sword 
in  hand,  made  the  orchestra  repeat  one  of  the 
numbers,  was  veiy  far  from  being  in  the  position  to 
entertain  and  reward  lyric  or  draaiatic  artists  in  the 
right  royal  manner  they  do  at  the  present  day. 

Fault  used  to  be  foimd  with  Grisi  and  Mario  that 
they  were  so  loth  to  leave  the  stage  when  they 
were  no  longer  their  former  selves.  It  was  frequently 
overlooked  that  it  was  by  the  greatest  pressure  only 
that  they  yielded  to  entreaties  to  make  "  still  another 
appearance  "  from  quarters  which  are  generally  con- 
sidered commands.  Whether  thereby  they  injured 
their  reputation  may  be  a  moot  point.  They,  how- 
ever, never  made  themselves  into  musical  hacks,  as  is 
recorded  of  other  great  artists  who  received  large 
sums — Catalan!,  for  instance.  Grisi  and  Mario  showed 
their  alliance  to  their  art  by  unswerving  fidelity. 
They  deprecated  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  the 
system  of  enhancing  the  position  of  the  principals  by 
weakening  the  secondary  positions.  Their  aim  was 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a  part  of  a  whole.  Catalani, 
it  is  recorded,  made  enormous  sums  at  a  period  still 
less  calculated  for  money-making  than  when  Grisi 


and  Mario  were  the  shining  lights  of  the  musical  con- 
stellation. Catalani,  however,  or  rather  her  greedy 
husband  for  her,  sacrificed  everything  to  money- 
making.  Her  concerts  he  used  to  describe  as  by  ma 
femme  et  troia  cu  <pwt$e9poupies, 

Bbddobs  Pbacock. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWBES. 

THE  HARLBB  FAMILY. 
(Ifos.  8327  and  8,388). 

[3,346.]  There  seem  to  have  been  several  families 
of  this  name  resident  in  or  about  Manchester  during 
the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  centuries. 

In  a  recital  of  the  indenture  founding  the  Grammar 
School  in  1519,  a  Thomas  Marler  is  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  feoffees  of  Barnard  Oldham,  Archdeacon  of 
Cornwall.  Sir  Hugh  Marier  was  one  of  the  priests 
of  the  St.  George's  Chantry,  in  the  Collegiate 
Church,  in  1523  (see  Hist,  of  Chantries,  vol.  59, 
Chet.  Soc),  where  there  are  mentioned  at  least 
three  persons  of  that  name  holding  lands  or 
tenements  from  the  Collegiate  Church.  In  the 
volume  of  the  Court  Leet  records  issued  by 
the  Chetham  Society  (vol.  63)  there  are  references 
to  several  persons  of  the  name  of  Marler,  one  of 
whom  Bobert  Marler  seems  to  have  been  a  person  of 
position  in  the  town.  He  was  a  Court  Leet  juror  in 
1552,  and  an  affearor  in  1572,  besides  filling  other 
offices.  In  1561  we  find  another  with  the  same 
patronymic,  not  filling  quit^  so  high  a  position,  for 
on  the  21st  of  October  in  that  year  the  jury  pre- 
sented ''one  Joane  Marler,  spinster,  and  Eliza- 
beth Lord,  that  they  two  came  to  the  house 
of  (George  Proudlove,  in  the  Denes  Gate, 
and  there  did  enter  into  the  same  and  take 
certain  chippes  [?  firewood]  without  license  contrary 
to  honesty,  and  to  the  evil  ensample  of  all  good 
people,  they  being  forewarned :  We  order  therefore 
that  the  said  Joane  and  Elizabeth  shall  have  oon- 
dign  punishment  for  the  same  at  the  discretion  of 
Mr.  Steward,  after  which  punishment  shall  kneel 
down,  [ac]knowledge  their  fault,  ask  men^  at  God's 
hands  and  the  said  Creoige." 

Edward  Marler,  nephew  and  heir  of  the  above* 
mentioned  Bobert,  was  Boroughreeve  in  1621.  Hia 
son  and  heir  was  John  Marler,  who  twice  filled  the 
office  of  Boroughreeve,  besides  those  of  Senior  and 
Junior  Constable.  He  was  a  donor  to  the  Grammar 
School  Library  in  or  about  the  year   1640,   and 
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was  one  of  the  eight  of  the  name  of  Marler 
who  signed  the  Protestation  in  Manchester, 
1641-2  (Flalatine  Note  Book,  voL  1).  Mr.  BaUey  there 
says,  ''that  in  1636  he  was  described  as  of  the 
Mealegate,"  and  most  probably  "the  painted  win- 
dow in  Old  MiUgate,"  from  which  Barrit  got  the 
arms  would  be  this  John  Marler's  house. 

James  Marler  was  one  of  the  twenty-five  "  better 
sort  of  the  townesmen**  who  in  1642  signed  the 
declaration  that  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  John  Holcroft, 
and  Thomas  Birch  were  disturbers  of  the  i>eace  of 
the  town.  There  was  a  John  Mader  (?  Marler)  also, 
who  signed  the  declaration.  In  1645  the  Church- 
wardens of  Didsbury  **  spent  to  procure  Mr. 
Marler  to  teach  one  day,  00.00.04.  Good  Henry 
Xewoome  only  once  refers  to  the  name  (Autob, 
I.  74)  where  he  speaks  of  "Bull  Marler's  wife 
(one  oi  the  coarsest  pieces  in  our  town)."  But 
among  the  ISO  parishioners  who  in  1656  elected  him 
**  minister  of  God's  word  "  in  the  place  of  Richard  Hol- 
linworth  was  a  Robert  Marler.  This  Robert  Marler 
was  one  of  the  twenty-nine  inhabitants  who  in  1645 
officially  notified  the  election  of  Charles  Worsley  as 
M.P.  for  Manchester,  and  who  filled  the  offices  of 
boroaghreeye  in  1655,  and  churchwarden  in  1668. 

Humphrey  Marler  was  senior  constable  in  1670, 
boroughreeve  in  1676,  and  churchwarden  in  1669  and 
1679.  John  Marler  was  churchwarden  in  1674  and 
1682,  and  senior  constable  in  1677.  He  was  on  terms 
of  friendship  with  the  Plungen  family,  and  in  1684 
is  described  as  of  Manchester,  geiit,—{Faiatme  Note 
Book,  Nov.  and  Dec.,  1883. 

Mr.  Earwaker  has  included  eight  persons  of  the 
name  of  Marler  between  the  dates  of  1582-1649  in 
bis  two  Tolumes  of  Wdis  at  Chester,  issued  by  the 
Becord  Society,  and  four  of  these  are  described  as  of 
Faiiswortb,  and  all  between  the  years  1637-1649.  As 
early  as  147S,  Thomas  Merler  held  one  close  of  land 
at  Newton  at  a  rental  of  8s.  {MameceUre  vol  iii., 
Chet.  Soc.  58).  Mr.  Harland  suggests  Master  in- 
stead of  Merler,  but  it  seems  as  likely  to  be  Marler. 
In  1566  Robert  Marler  was  ordered  by  the  Court  Leet 
to  make  a  sufficient  course  at  the  end  of  his  fold 
that  the  water  which  cometh  down  Ifewton  Lane 
may  pass ;  and  in  the  Palatine  Note  Book  (vol.  ii., 
p  243)  is  a  deposition  of  John  Marlor,  of  Failsworth, 
chapman,  concerning  the  Lancashire  Riots  in  1715. 
From  these  it  would  seem  that  a  branch  of  the  family 
had  kmg  been  resident  at  Failsworth. 

An  examination  of  the  other  volumes  of  the  Court 


Leet  Records  would  no  doubt  reveal  interesting 
particulars  of  the  members  of  the  Marler  family,  as 
they  seem  to  have  identified  themselves  closely  with 
the  public  life  of  the  town.  C. 

THB  OOUNTBYMAIT'S  PHABMAGOPOSIA. 
(Note  No.  3,829,  December  22.) 

[3,346.]  Beetles  or  cockroaches  are  not  unknown 
to  the  scientific  pharmacopoeia ;  some  peculiar  pre- 
paration of  the  insect  being  used  as  a  remedy  for 
Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys. 

Isabella  Banks. 

unintblligiblb  oocupations. 

(Note  No.  8328,  December  22.) 

[3,347.]  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  these  names 
are  capable  of  explanation  by  one  or  another. 

Barker  has  two  applications ;  first,  to  the  man  who 
barks  the  felled  trees  on  park  or  forest  land ;  secondly, 
to  the  person  who  has  charge  of  the  bark  used  in  a 
tannery. 

Can-breaker  may  apply  to  one  who  gets  his  living 
by  breaking  up  the  old  tins  used  for  preserved  meats, 
preparatory  to  the  adaptation  of  the  tin  to  other 
uses. 

Flat-keeper  would  be  almost  synonymous  with 
bargeman. 

Idleback  maker,  one  who  moulds  the  peculiar  com- 
position called  idleback,  brought  into  use  between 
forty  and  fifty  years  back  to  whiten  steps  and  hearths, 
requiring  less  labour  than  sand  and  stone,  and  being 
less  fugitive  than  pipeclay  or  whiting. 

Maiden-maker  would  mean  a  maker  of  wooden 
clothes-maidens,  clothes-horses,  or  "  wintei^hedges," 
as  they  were  called  in  time  past,  being  winter  sub- 
stitutes for  the  green  hedges  on  which  newly  washed 
garments  were  spread  out  to  dry. 

Sprigger  would,  I  think,  be  a  maker  of  sprig-nails. 
It  may,  however,  have  another  derivation,  and  refer 
to  the  sprigging  of  muslin,  or  of  printed  calico. 

Some  one  better  informed  may  either  correct  me 
if  I  am  in  error,  or  supplement  what  few  solutions  I 
have  supplied. 

Isabella  Banks. 

London. 

BIB  GEOBGB  PHILIPS,  BABONET. 
(Noe.  3,842,  December  29.) 

[3,348.]  In  reply  to  A  Student  (Wilmslow)  I 
beg  to  state  that  the  family  from  which  the  late  Sir 
Cteorge  Philix)s  was  descended  has  been  established 
for  centuries  in  the  county  of  Stafford.    Francis 
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Phylyppe,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  VIII. 
and  King  Edward  YI.,  left  a  son  John,  who  lived  at 
Nether  Teyne,  and  who  spelt  his  surname  "  Philips." 
This  John  left,  with  other  issue,  at  his  decease  in 
1641,  Anthony  Philips,  Esq.,  who  married,  in  1627, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  Rawlins,  Esq.,  of 
Teane,  and  was  succeeded  in  1648  by  his  son  Richard, 
who,  dying  in  1686,  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Nathaniel.  This  Nathaniel  was  bom  in  1659,  and 
lived  at  the  Heath  House.  He  had  three  daughters 
and  four  sons,  viz. : — 

(1)  John,  his  heir,  bom  1695. 

(2)  Richard,  whose  son  Nathaniel  was  father  of 
the  wife  of  Sir  George  Philips,  Bart. 

(3)  Nathaniel,  of  Manchester,  grandfather  of  the 
late  Francis  Philips,  of  Bank  HalL 

(4)  Thomas,  who  left  issue. 

Nathaniel,  the  father  of  these  four  gentlemen, 
died  in  1737,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 
John  Philips,  Esq.,  of  the  Heath  House,  lord  of  the 
manors  of  Upi)er  Teyne,  Nether  Teyne,  and  Checkley, 
who  was  bom  in  16^5,  married  1722,  and  died  1775. 
He  also  left  three  daughters  and  four  sons,  viz. : — 

(1.)  John,  his  heir,  who  died  in  1818,  without  issue, 
and  his  estates  devolved  upon  John,  the  eldest  son  of 
his  next  brother. 

(2.)  Nathaniel,  who  married  in  Dec.  1757,  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Robert  Hibbert,  Esq.,  of  Stockfleld 
House,  Lancashire,  and  dying  29th  Sept.,  1808,  left 
three  sons,  viz.  (1)  John,  who  succeeded  his  uncle 
John,  and  had  issue  (2)  Robert  of  the  Park,  Prest- 
wich,  and  Snitterfield  Park,  Warwick,  who  married 
Miss  Anne  Needham,  and  had  iasne  Mark,  late  M.P. 
for  Manchester,  who  was  bom  in  the  year  1800  and 
died  unmarried  in  1873 ;  Robert  Needham,  M.P.  for 
Bury;  Mary  married  to  Robert  Hyde  Greg,  of 
Norcliffe  Hall,  Cheshire ;  and  other  children. 

(3.)  Thomas,  who  resided  at  Sedgley,  and  whose 
eldest  son  George  (the  subject  of  the  Query)  was 
created  a  baronet  on  the  21st  February,  1828. 

(4.)  Richard,  who  died  yoimg. 

The  George  who  was  created  a  baronet  was  bom 
March  24, 1766,  and  married  October,  16, 1788,  Sarah 
Ann,  eldest  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Philips,  Esq.,  of 
Hollinghurst,  Lancashire,  as  before  alluded  to.  He 
resided  at  Sedgley  and  at  Weston,  in  Warwickshire 
(the  latter  becoming  the  chief  seat  of  the  family),  and 
died  3rd  October  1847,  at  a  good  old  age,  full  of 
years  and  honours.  He  left  an  only  son,  Sir  George 
Richard  Philips,  the  second  and  last  baronet,  bom 


December  23, 1789,  lately  deceased.  The  baronetcy 
is  now  extinct  as  the  late  holder  of  the  title  left  no 
sons.  His  three  daughters  married  respectively, 
Adam,  second  Earl  of  Camperdown ;  Robert,  second 
Baron  Carew;  and  James,  fourteenth  Earl  of 
Caithness. 

Sir  George  Philips,  I  have  heard,  did  not  actually 
found  the  well-known  firm  of  Manchesters  manufac- 
turers. I  have  always  understood  that  his  father, 
Thomas  Philips,  did.  Thomas  Philips  was  bom 
March  24, 1728,  and  married  Mary,  only  daughter 
and  heir  of  John  Rider,  Esq.,  of  Manchester.  His 
relative  Nathaniel,  son  of  the  Nathaniel  bom  in 
1659,  was  the  first  to  seek  his  fortune  in  Manchester 
and  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  founding 
the  manufacturing  firm  now  existing. 

C.  Daggatt. 


QUERIES. 
[3,349.]    Pulling  Mills.— Why  are  fulling  mills 
sometimes  called  walk  mills? 

Morgan  Bbisrlbt. 

[3,360.]  Thb  Rbv.  Robbbt  Asshbton.  —  In 
Trinity  churchyard,  Salf ord,  is  a  gravestone  belong- 
ing to  the  Rev.  Robert  Assheton,  in  Latin,  of  which 
I  insert  apart: — 

Reliquiee  Rev.  Roberti  Assheton,  ColL  Ghristi 
in  Manchr,  socio  and  Hujuae  Gapells  Ministri, 
qui  Obijt  IV*.  E.L.  Septembris. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  "  K-L.,"  and  why  is  it  put 
on  a  stone  ?  J*  Lbigh. 

[3^1.]  Dolly  Vabdknb.— Amongst  the  many 
"seasonable"  friends,  known  and  unknown,  who 
did  me  the  honour  of  calling  to  express  their  kindly 
and  (as  a  matter  of  course)  wholly  disinterested 
wishes  for  my  happiness  and  prosperity  during  the 
year  which  has  just  begun,  were  a  couple  of  not 
particularly  cleanly  individuals,  who  greeted  me 
with  "  CJompliments  of  the  season,  sir ;  we're  the 
Dolly  Varden,  sir!"  A  visitor,  a  stranger  to  Cotton- 
opolis, who  happened  to  be  near  when  the  above- 
named  gentry  annoimced  themselves  and  their 
mission,  and  who  was  much  amused  at  the  comical 
use  which  was  made  of  the  name  of  Dickens's 
charming  heroine,  asked  me  how  it  came  to  be  thus 
applied.  To  my  shame  and  confusion  I  was  quite 
unable  to  give  the  reason,  but  promised  to  inquire. 
Can  any  of  your  learned  correspondents  throw  any 
light  on  the  matter?  L.  D.  A. 


* 
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Merchant  of  Venice^  act  iii.,  scene  2. 
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Satut^ai?,  Sanuan?  12, 188I 


NOTES. 


THB  BAXONB  IN  MAN0HB8TEB. 

[3^2.]  Although  the  locaUty  of  Alport,  Enott 
Mill,  and  Castle  field  was  obyiously  the  site  of  the 
Boman  Town  of  Mancunium,  was  it  as  certainly  the 
locality  of  the  Saxon  dwellers  ?  I  venture  to  ask 
the  opinions  of  your  readers  upon  the  following  pro- 
portion :  That  the  Cathedral  site,  by  which  I  mean 
the  land  enclosed  by  the  Irwell,  Irk,  Todd  Lane, 
Hanging  Ditch,  and  Cateaton-street,  was  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Saxons  in  Manchester,  and  that  the 
position  of  the  early  church  of  St.  Mary  in  St  Anne's 
Square,  as  aflarmed  by  Dr.  Whittaker,  is  purely 
mythical  and  without  any  basis ;  whereas  my  pro- 
position rests  upon  the  following  facts : — 

(1)  The  Saxon  place-names,  Todd  Lane  and  Cat- 
eaton-street. I  should  like  to  know  how  early  we 
can  find  these. 

(2)  The  then  sensible  position  of  the  Danes  Gate 
It  the  end  of  Cateaton-«treet. 

(3)  St  Mary's  Gate  would  complete  the  later 
formed  defences  which  surrounded  the  market. 

(4)  The  apparent  antiquity  of  the  old  Heal  Gate 
and  the  long  Mill  Gate. 

(5)  Most  important— the  finding  of  a  stone  with 
the  figure  of  St  Michael  upon  it  and  an  inscription 
in  characters  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  centuries  under 
the  porch  of  the  Old  Church. 

(6)  The  yery  strong  position  of  the  site,  water 
being  on  three  and  a  half  sides. 

(7)  The  College  being  the  known  seat  of  the  Lord 
of  the  Manor  from  the  Conquest,  if  not  before. 

(8)  The  finding  of  a  piece  of  Saxon  coffin  lid  or 
tombstone  in  the  Old  Churchyard-  -this  last  doubtful. 

I  find  that  a  Cateaton-street  exists  in  London,  near 
St  Paul's,  and  I  think  also  in  Gloucester,  and  I  am 
informed  that  the  word,  which  is  Saxon,  means  ^the 
light-water  town."  Could  it  be  the  gate  of  the  water 
town?  There  is  a  Todd  Lane  in  Eochdale,  and  I 
believe  in  a  similar  position.  Without  seeking  to 
Kopen  the  question  of  its  etymology,  we  may 
ttsume,  I  think,  its  Saxon  origin,  and  that  it  pro- 
bably was  the  Death  Lane  from  its  proximity  to  the 
churchyard.  Of  the  other  names  in  this  locality, 
Fcnnell-^treet,  Hunt's  Bank,  Half-street,  HUton's 
Court,  Marsden's  Court,  Hope  and  Anchor  Court, 
and  Mill  Brow,  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  as 


they  are  of  much  later  date.  It  is,  however,  curious 
that,  of  the  four  gates,  three  are  at  the  south  side  of 
the  enclosure.  Why  was  this  ?  And  again,  where 
did  the  Hanging  Bridge  lead  to  ?        Aittk^u aby. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

THE  BBV.  BOBEBT  ASSHETON, 
(Query  Ko.  3,d50,  January  5.) 

[3,353.]  This  should  read  ''socii,  et  hujus 
capellad  ministri,  qui  obiit  11^  Xal.  Septembris"— 
ie,9  undedmo  die  ante  Kalendas  Septembris ;  viz., 
22nd  August.  Calcab. 

#  #  * 

*'  K.  L."  IB  evidently  an  abbreviation  of  **  Kalendae" 
(Calends).  The  Romans  divided  the  month  into 
Kalendae,  Nones,  and  Ides,  the  first  of  the  month 
being  the  Kalendae.  The  words  '<obijt  11''  K.L. 
Septembris "  in  the  inscription  on  the  gravestone  of 
the  Bev.  Robert  Assheton  in  Trinity  Churchyard, 
Salford,  simply  mean  that  **  he  died  on  the  ii*^  of  the 
Kalends  of  September,  or  September  2nd. 

William  Lawson. 

dolly  vabdbns. 

(Query  No.  8^1,  January  5.) 

[3,364.]  Some  eleven  years  ago  the  Corporation 
decided — I  think  very  wisely— to  abolish  the  old 
middens  and  privies  within  the  city,  which  were  re- 
ported by  the  Officer  of  Health  to  number  some  sixty 
thousands.  The  Surveyor  to  the  Health  Committee 
designed  a  dry  closet  which  was  adopted  by  the  Cor- 
poration. It  was  due  altogether  to  the  refinement 
romance,  and  perhaps  youth  of  the  draughtsman, 
whose  special  duty  it  was  to  commend  the  design  to 
owners  of  property  and  builders,  that  we  had  the 
**  sweet  seventeen  "  inserted  in  the  drawing,  with  her 
pretty  coquettish  dress  and  still  more  pretty  face. 
Some  one  saw  in  a  moment  a  likeness  between 
this  ideal  young  lady  and  the  immortal  heroine  of 
Dickens  in  Bamaby  JRudge,  and  strange  to  say  the 
name  has  ever  since  stuck  to  the  closets.  What's 
more,  vans  and  men  engaged  in  the  transmission 
have  likewise  inherited  it.  X.  L.  C.  B. 

*  #  » 

The  cindeiHsif  ters  first  erected  in  Bolton  were  of 
the  Manchester  pattern,  projecting  from  the  wall, 
which  reminded  you  of  the  dress  ^'improver"  or 
bustle  of  DoUy  Yarden.    Hence  the  name. 

Bolton.  William  Millioan. 
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FULLING  OB  WALK  MILLS. 
(Query  No.  3^,  January  6.) 
[8,356.]     A  "walk  mill"  is  a  fulling  null— in 
German,  Walkmiihle.    A  **  Walker/'  is  a  Fuller. 

Galcab. 

#  #  » 

My  wife,  who  18  a  Scotchwoman,  on  seeing  the  Query 

remarked,  **  wauk  (not  walk)  mill  is  where  flannel  is 

shrunk ; "  and  she  says  my  winter  singlets  come  back 

from  the  wash  "  waukit."    The  last  word  I  find  in 

the  Glossary  at  the  end  of  Bums*s  Poems,  with  the 

explanation  "thickened  as  fullers  do  doth."    Both 

must  be  right,  as  my  wauklt  singlets  are  thickened 

as  well  as  shrunk.  J.  S.  D. 

«  «  * 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Moboak  Bbibblbt,  a  fulling 

mill  is  called  also  a  walk  mill,  because  to  full  and  to 

walk  in  finishing  woollen  cloth  are  synonymous 

operations.    Down  to  the  introduction  of  machinery 

for  the  purpose,  the  process  of  fulling  consisted  in 

walking  over  the  pieces.   The  practice  was  probably 

introduced  from  France  or  Brabant  at  a  very  early 

period,  and  the  yerb  may  come  from  "  fouler,"  to 

press  or  tread  upon. 

She  cursed  the  weaver  and  the  walker — 

The  cloth  that  they  had  made. — Percy's  RdiquM, 

Hbnbt  Cunliffe. 
Bochdale. 

«  »  « 

**  Walk  mill"  is  merely  an  instance,  among  many, 

of  the  survival  of  the  older  Teutonic  name  (High 

German,  Walkmiihle;  Anglo-Saxon,  Wealc  mylen) 

alongside  the  more  modem  Anglo-French  FiUling 

mill    (French,  La  f  ouliure).    In  the  same  way  we 

have  the  patronymics  Fuller  and  Walker  (the  latter 

having  no  reference  whatever  to  pedestrianism,  but 

being  in  fact  the  Saxon  name  for  Fuller),  which 

are  synonymous,  just  as  our  English  Taylor,  the 

(German  Schndder,  and  the  Dutch  Kleermaker  traced 

their  origin  to  one  common  handicraft.    From  a 

philological  point  of  view,  walk  mill  is  much  the 

better  name  of  the  two.    In  the  pedigree  of  words 

the  one  is  a  thorough-bred,  the  other  a  mongrel. 

H.  Gannon. 

Didabury. 

#  #  # 

In  my  part  of  Scotland  (Ayrshire)  fulling  mills 
are  called  "  wauk  mills."  This  word  "  wauk  "  means 
to  thicken,  in  the  sense  of  drawing  the  fibres  and 
threads  of  cloth  closer  together,  thereby  making  the 
fabric  more  compact.  The  same  word  is  also  applied 
to  the  cuticle  of  the  palm  of   the  hand    when 


hardened  and  thickened  by  manual  labour;  or  to  any 
callousness  of  the  skin  caused  by  pressure,  such  as 
sometimes  happens  on  parts  of  the  foot,  caused  by 
friction  of  the  shoe  or  other  caligular  covering.  In 
both  cases  such  indurations  are  commonly  designated 
as  "  waukit  hide  "  or  skin.        William  Lawbon. 


QUEBIES. 

[3,356.]  Shob  Mill,  Chough  Mill,  ob  Chbw 
Mill.— What  is  the  meaning  of  this  designation, 
common  in  North-east  Lancashire?  Is  it  from  the 
"  shooding  "  or  hulling  of  oats  ?  Calcab. 

[3,367.]  Ebband  Pboplb.— In  a  small  trade 
directory  for  Frome  (Somerset),  appended  to  a  local 
almanack  for  this  year,  I  observe  a  list  of  what  are 
described  as  "errand  people."  There  are  nine  of 
them,  five  of  whom  are  females ;  the  days  on  which 
their  services  are  available,  together  with  the  places 
to  which  they  go  from  Frome  and  the  houses  of  call 
on  the  route  are  given.  The  entry  appeared  to  me 
so  singular  in  these  days  of  railways  and  telegraphs 
that  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  such  a 
calling  is  publicly  f  oUowed  in  any  other  part  of  Eng- 
land? B.  W. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  advised  the  grant  of  a  Oivil  Lis, 
pension  of  £150  a  year  to  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Fomivmll, 
whose  labours  on  behalf  of  old  English  literature,  as 
founder  and  director  of  the  Qiaucer  Society  and  the 
New  Shakspere  Society,  and  as  worker  for  the  early 
English  Text  Society  and  other  bodies,  have  been  long, 
arduous,  and  unremunerative.  No  grant  could  have 
been  more  worthily  bestowed. 

Hermann  Ulrici,  the  Shakspexian  critic  and  commenta- 
tor, who  bad  been  professor  at  Halle  University  for  fifty 
years,  died  on  the  eleventh  instant  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight.  His  Studies  on  Shaksper^s  Dramatic  Art  enjoys  a 
well-deserved  reputation.  Another  result  of  his  studies 
is  the  Schlegel-Tieck  translation  of  Shakspere's  works, 
which  was  published  by  the 'German  Shakspere  Society 
under  Professor  Ulrici's  editorship,  nearly  all  the  pre- 
faces and  introductions  being  from  his  pen. 

Stbbnb's  Hooss. — Sir  Geoige  Wombwell  has 
placed  a  large  stone  tablet  over  the  prindpal  entrance  to 
Shandy  HaU,  at  Cozwold,  in  the  North  Biding.  It  bears 
the  following  inscription  :—**  Here  dwelt  Laurence 
Sterne,  for  many  years  incumbent  of  Coxwold.  Here  be 
wrote  Tristram  Shandy  and  the  Sentimental  Joumeif. 
Died  in  London  in  1768,  aged  55  years."  Shandy  H^ 
has  been  converted  into  cottages,  but  it  retains  all  its 
old  features,  and  is  practically  predseiy  the  same  as 
when  Sterne  lived  there. 


Jamvabt  19^  1884.] 
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Satutdai^t  5anuaris  19, 1884. 


NOTES. 


THB  1CANCHB8TB&  PAMPHLBT  SOCIBTT. 

[3,358.1  The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  ticket  which 
I  copied  from  t^  Life  of  To6u»iS^iia2feft,  which  recently 
passed  through  my  hands : — 

Manchenter  Pamphlet  Society.  No.  53.  Entered  Jan. 
30, 1806.  Dr.  Eoget^  llr.  Loyd,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Kay, 
Mr.  JKrley,  Mr.  Ewart,  Mr.  Lee,  Dr.  Dewar,  Mr.  Wm. 
Henry  (resigned),  Mr.  Clegg,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson, Mr.  Wood.  Five  <uys  allowed  for  perosal. 
Forfeit  for  each  day,  twopence.  Aston,  printer, 
84»  Deaniigate. 

Any  information  respecting  the  formation  or  dissolu- 
tion of  the  society  would  interest  many  readers. 

Hbitby  Gaay. 

GrthednlTard. 

AN  BOCBNTaiC  DIVINB :  THB  BBV.  ROBBBT 
BOBINSON,  D.D. 

[3^359.]  There  were  few  more  remarkable 
characters  in  this  locality  a  century  ago  than  the 
diYine  above-mentioned.  His  whims  and  eccentri- 
cities were  his  chief  claims  to  notice  during  lifetime, 
and  these  are  almost  all  that  is  remembered  of  him 
to-day.  Of  his  early  life,  the  date  and  place  of  his 
birth,  and  where  he  was  educated,  we  are  absolutely 
without  information.  He  was  ministering  at 
Congleton  as  early  as  the  year  1749,  a  fact  which 
we  glean  from  his  earliest-known  publication.  The 
title  of  this  pamphlet  of  36  p.p.  runs  as  follows : — 

IfiflchievouB  Intentions  of  Popish  Projectors  frus- 
tiated ;  a  just  Reason  for  Gratitude  and  Exulta- 
tioa.  A  I  Sbbmon  |  preached  on  |  Sunday  Nov. 
S,  1749, 1  to  a  I  SociETT  |  of  I  Frotestant  JHs- 
tenters  \  at  |  Congleton  in  Cheshire.  |  By  Bobert 
Robinson.  Manchester:  Printed  by  R.  Whit- 
worth,  Bookseller,  next  the  Angel  Inn,  near  the 
Market  Ooes. 

The  anniversary  of  Gunpowder  Plot  is  herein  made 
the  occasion  of  an  exhortation  upon  the  happy 
detiTeranoe  of  the  country  from  that  conspiracy, 
and  also,  incidentally,  from  the  affairs  of  1715  and 
174!»,  concluding,  of  course,  with  a  suitable  applica- 
tion. It  is  not  wanting  in  interest^  nor  in  sound 
common-sense;  but  the  language  in  which  some 
portions  of  it  is  couched  would  not  be  tolerated  in 
the  pulpit  of  to-day. 

In  17fi2  he  entered  into  the  pastorate  of  the  Old 
Chapel  at  Dukinfleld,  in  succession  to  the  Bev. 
Wiffinn  Bockky*    Here  he  remained  about  three 


years,  when  he  received  what  he  called  a  **  causeless 

dismission.''    He  appears  to  have  fallen  under  the 

lash  of  his  congregation  from  the  following  drcum- 

stanoe : — A  beggar  called  at  his  house  for  alms,  and 

refusing  to  leave  without  some  assistance,  the  irate 

parson  sent  for  a  constable  and  had  him  whipped  on 

the  spot.    From  Dukinfleld  Mr.  Robinson  removed 

to  Dob  Lane,  Failsworth.    Here  he  soon  succeeded 

in   getting  into   hot  water   by  preaching  (about 

1757-8)  two  sermons  on  the  then  high  price  of  com. 

These  orations  were  afterwards  printed  with  the 
following  title : — 

The  Great  Sin  and  Danger  of  Oppression :  J  Two 
Sermons  |  preached  J  During  the  late  high  Prices 
of  Com,  I  To  a  I  Society  of  ProtestantDissenters  | 
at  j  Dob  Lane  End,  |  near  Manchester,  |  by  R. 
Robinson.  |  With  a  preface  endeavouring  to 
obviate  some  Reflections  cast  upon  the  Author 
lor  preaching  the  said  sermons.  *'  He  that  with- 
bddeth  com  the  People  shall  Curse  him,  but 
Blessing  shall  be  upon  the  Head  of  him  that 
selleth  it.*'— Prov.  id.  26.  Manchester :  Printed 
by  R.  Whitworth,  Bookseller  and  Bookbinder, 
next  the  Weavers'  Arms,  at  the  Back  of  the 
Bull's  Head  (pp.  66). 

These  discourses  were  founded  upon  the  following 
texte  of  Scripture  : — (1)  ^  The  righteous  considereth 
the  cause  of  the  poor,  but  the  wicked  regardeth  not 
to  know  it."  (Prov.  xxix.  7.)  (2)  "  He  that  op- 
presseth  the  poor  reproacheth  his  maker ;  but  he 
that  honoureth  him  hath  mercy  on  the  poor."  (Prov. 
xiv.  31.) 

Some  estimate  of  their  matter  and  manner  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  short  extract : — 

To  monopolize  or  engross  the  Necessaries  of  Life, 
with  a  design  to  enhance  or  raise  the  prices  of  them 
to  an  ezor^tant  pitch  is  wickedness,  in  the  supers 
lative  degree.  It  is  a  most  shocking  and  monstrous 
kind  of  oppression  ;  nothing  can  exceed  it,  nor  in- 
deed come  up  to  it  If  a  man  was  to  sethis  Wits  at 
work,  and  live  to  the  age  of  Metiiusaleh,  be  might 
indeed  commit  the  same  crime  over  and  over  again, 
but  he  could  never  deserve  a  worse  Character ;  for 
it  is  the  veiy  Quintessence  of  all  other  Vices  in  one." 

The  outspoken  nature  of  these  sermons  greatly 
offended  many  of  his  congregation.  From  the  time 
of  their  deliveiy  he  and  his  hearers  were  continuaUy 
at  loggerheads;  and  on  December  14, 1774,  he  received 
another  **  causeless  dismission,''  signed  by  thirtynBlx 
members  of  his  congregation.  In  reply  to  this 
document  Mr.  Bobinson  sent  the  following : — 

To  the  Dissenters  in  Failsworth  and  Townships  adjacent. 

This  serves  to  inform  you,  that  if  People  have  power 

to  ouit  their  Seats  and  withdraw  their  subscriptions 

at  Pleasure,  the  minister  batik  likewise  Power  to 
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officiate  once  a  Day,  once  a  Portniffht«  or  once  a 
Month,  at  bis  Option,  and  may  atill  maintain  the 
character  of  officiating  miniatei.  I  have  been  in 
Possession  twenty  Years,  and  intend  to  hold  it  (if 
Providence  preserves  me)  to  August  Ist,  1782,  and 
as  much  longer  as  I  then  see  Cause.  If  you  offer  to 
put  any  Man  into  my  Pulpit  without  my  Consent, 
an  Action  will  be  immediately  commenced  gainst 
you,  or  you  will  be  indicted  for  the  said  O^nce ; 
and  if  you  refuse  the  payment  of  the  Money  directed 
by  Mr.  Liogard's  last  Will  and  Testament*  his 
Executors  will  be  called  upon  in  the  eclesiastical 
Court,  to  shew  Cause  why  the  Money  has  not  been 
properly  vested,  Security  taken,  and  the  Interest 
duly  and  punctually  paid  to  B.  BoBmsoN. 

In  another  place  Mr.  Bobinson  states  that  this 
*'  causeless  dismission  "  was  signed  by  eighteen  sub- 
scribers and  eighteen  ciphers;  the  former  having 
contributed  £2, 8s.  during  the  quarter  ending  Decem- 
ber 24, 1774,  and  the  ciphers  nothing  "  through  Debt, 
Poverty,  Dependence,  and  want  of  a  sense  of  Duty." 
He  also  addressed  a  letter  upon  this  subject  to  the 
gentlemen  connected  with  different  Dissenting  funds, 
describing  the  injuries  he  had  suffered  in  the  bitterest 
terms.  The  epistle  concludes  by  saying,  "As  our 
Saviour  said,  they  hated  me  without  a  cause— for 
which  reason  I  shall  shortly  publish  the  Doctrine  of 
Absolute  Submission  Discussed.''  If  the  volume 
was  issued  in  order  that  his  people  might  have  a 
cause  for  their  hate  it  probably  achieved  its  purpose. 
It  was  issued  under  the  following  title : — 

The  I  Doctrine  I  of  |  Absolute  Submission  |  Dis- 
cussed ;  I  or,  toe  I  Natural  right  claimed  by  some 
Dissenters  to  |  dismiss  their  Ministers  at  Plea- 
sure I  Exposed  I  as  a  practise  product  by 
Principles  of  unrestrained  |  Libertv  |  Tho'  con- 
trary to  the  Dictates  of  Reason  and  Bevelation.  | 
By  R.  Robinson,  D.D.  |  London :  [  Printed  for  the 
Author,  and  sold  by  E.  &  C  |  DiUy,  Booksellers, 
in  the  Poultry,  1775.     48  pp. 

An  advertisement  at  the  end  of  this  tract  states 

that  **  B.  Whitworth,  Bookseller  in  Manchester,"  has 

on  sale : — 

A  small  Scripture  Catechism  intended  for  the 
more  speedv  Instruction  of  Youth  in  the 
Principles  of  Religion ;"  and  also  announces  as 
**  Designed  for  the  Press  by  the  same  Author, 
A  Discourse  in  Vindication  of  the  true  and 
proper  Divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as 
contained  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures;  together 
with  a  practical  Sermon  upon  rash  Judgment ; 
and  a  Postcript  upon  Metaphysical  and  Moral 
Truth." 

From  Failsworth  he  removed  to  Bredbury,  where 
he  purchased  a  bouse  and  land,  which  is  still  in  the 
possession  of  his  descendants.  About  the  same  time 
we  are  told  that  he  made  an  arrangement  with  a 


Manchester  printer  to  edit  an  edition  of  the  Bible,  to 
api)ear  in  parts ;  the  diploma  of  D.D.  being  procured  (or 
assumed)  in  order  to  entrap  the  unwary  subscriber. 
He  appears  to  have  been  fearful  of  being  buried  alive, 
for  he  left  instructions  that  upon  his  death  his  body 
should  be  kept  a  month  before  burial,  and  that  hia 
coffin  should  be  made  with  a  pane  of  glass  over  the 
face,  which  should  be  carefully  watched  each  day  for 
any  traces  of  life.  He  was  interred  according  to 
these  directions,  in  a  portion  of  his  own  grounds 
(near  to  the  Bredbury  School),  and  a  sqnare  brick 
buUding  was  placed  over  the  gAve,  having  a  door- 
way for  the  admission  of  the  watchers.  This  is  stiU 
to  be  seen. 

Can  any  of  your  correspondents  supply  more 
detailed  information  respecting  the  life  of  this 
eccentric  divine  ?  Jambs  Cocks. 

Woodley. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

FULLING  OB  WALK  MILLS. 
(Kos.  3349  and  8,356.) 
[3,360.]  I  am  obliged  to  the  five  correspondents 
who  have  answered  this  query,  especiaUy  to  Meesra. 
Cunliffe  and  Lawson.  I  often  wonder  why  the  latter 
name  so  seldom  appears  in  the  columns  of  the  C  N, 
Now  that  HrrriTE  has  gone  to  the  far  south,  an 
occasional  gleam  from  the  sparkling  soul  of  his 
confrere  would  be  very  welcome. 

O !  Willie,  we  have  miss'd  you ! 

Anent  the  query.  As  a  boy,  I  remember  a  falling 
miller  laying  out  the  length  of  the  mill  floor  pieces 
of  cloth  in  the  grease,  wetting  each  fold  with  urine, 
and  trampling  it  with  his  naked  feet  during  and 
after  the  process.  Almost  certainly,  as  Messrs.  Cun- 
liffe  and  Gannon  suggest,  the  designation  "  fuller  "  is 
a  form  of  the  French  ''fouler,"  and  probably  fint 
brought  into  use  in  this  country  by  the  Flemish 
artizans,  who  introduced  the  manufacture  of  fine 
wooUen  cloths  into  England  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. The  process  of  wetting  before  putting  the 
cloth  into  the  stocks  is  now  done  by  machinery. 
Before  the  invention  of  stocks  the  fulling  of  cloth 
would  probably  be  done  by  treading  it  or  beating  it 
with  pieces  of  wood,  as  I  have  seen  Italian  peasantry 
wash  their  clothes  on  the  banks  of  the  Pa  Mr. 
Gannon  is  right  in  saying  that  '*  walk  miB  "  is  from 
the  German  walkmuhle»=f ulling  milL  Fulling  mills 
are  probably  of  older  date  than  com  miUs.    In  the 
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book  of  Isaiah,  and  again  in  the  Second  Book  of 
Kings,  giTing  an  aocoont  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah, 
700  B.C.,  mention  is  made  of  the  Fuller's  Field. 
**  Pliny  relates  that  one  Nicias,  the  son  of  Hermias, 
was  the  first  inventor  of  the  art  of  fulling ;  and  it 
appears  by  an  inscription,  quoted  by  Sir  G.  Wheeler 
in  his  Irwseb  Through  Qreece^  that  this  same  Kicias 
was  a  goTemoET  in  Greece  in  the  time  of  the  Bomans." 
(Eney.  BritJ  Moboan  Bbieblby. 

#  #  * 

Chae  at  hand  we  haye  a  practical  illustration  of 
the  use  of  the  German  term  Walcker  in  lieu  of  the  old 
English  Fuller.  Edward  the  Third's  Flemish  Queen 
Philippe  encouraged  woollen  cloth  workers  from  her 
own  country  to  come  to  England.  Several  families  of 
them  settled  in  Manchester,  and  worked  their  trade 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Irk  below  Long  Hillgate, 
hanging  thdr  yams  and  pieces  on  the  crofts  opposite 
over  the  river.  This  locality  thus  became  designated 
(and  so  continuee)  Walker's  Croft.  The  site  is  now 
eoveied  by  the  Lancashire  and  Torkshire  Bailway 
Company's  platform  for  Oldham  and  Ashton,  except- 
ing the  lane  or  roadway,  now  a  cul-de-sac,  but  before 
the  new  road  to  Cheetham  Hill  was  cut  a  pleasant 
walk  from  Hunt's  Bank  to  Bed  Bank  alongside  the 
river.  Queen  Philippawas  herself  an  importer  of 
Flemish  wool,  and  her  cargoes  were  landed  at  her 
wharf  above  London  Bridge,  then  and  still  called 
Qoeenhithe— i«.,  hithe  or  harbour. 

Jambs  Buby. 

THB  SAXONS  IN  UANCHESTBB. 

(Note  No.  8,358,  January  12.) 

[8,361.]    I  find  the  following  in  Hollingworth's 

Wdory  of  Manchegter : — 

Aboot  anno  920,  Edward,  S3ng  first  of  the  West 
Saxons  and  alterwards  of  the  Mercians,  sent  into 
the  kingdome  of  the  Northumbera  an  army  of 
Bfareians  that  they  ahould  re-edify,  sayth  Bof{er 
Hooden,  the  city  ox  IfancheBter,  and  place  valiant 
Bdl<fier8  in  it ;  or  (as  Fabian  expressed  it)  this  noble 
Prince,  about  the  20th  yeaie  of  his  reigne,  was 
chosen  by  the  Emg  of  Scots  and  Cambreyes  to  bee 
their  Lord  and  Patron ;  he  renayred  the  dty  of  Man- 
chester, that  sore  was  def aoea  with  the  warre  of  the 
Danes.  After  which,  and  other  notable  deeds,  by 
this  puissant  Prince  finished,  this  noble  man  died 
and  was  intoned  in  the  Monastery  of  St.  Swithin  in 
Manchester. 

Is  anything  known  of  this  monastery?  The  same 
historian  (page  30)  mentions  that 

Aboat  the  year  1294  lived  Hugo  de  Biancestria,  a 
Dominican  Frier,  provinciall  of  the  Preachers  in 
England,  embassadoor  to  Philip,  King  of  the  I^nmks, 


deane  to  Edward  I.  and  Eleanor.  Hee  writt  against 
a  most  impudent  impostor,  conjurer,  and  de^ver, 
which  by  many  enchantments  had  brought  his 
mother  to  madnesse.  His  hookas  left  behind  him 
were  Phanaticorom  Oilecta,  Compendium  Theologiae, 
and  many  others. 

Barritt,  in  one  of  his  Note -books  (Chetham 
Library  8,026,  page  54),  says:  <' During  the  alterations 
of  the  streets  in  Manchester  (1775-6),  and  a  little 
while  before  the  east  side  of  Old  Milgate  was  pulled 
down,  I  went  to  examine  the  old  wood  buildings, 
and  was  showed  a  stone  hollowed  within  and  carved 
on  the  outside  with  plain  escutcheons.  The  upper- 
most rim  or  edge  of  the  stone  was  that  of  an  octagon. 
Aperson  inhabiting  the  building  said  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago  this  stone  was  fixed  upon  a  pedestal  or 
foot  which  stood  in  a  yard  to  the  back  of  the  house, 
and  was  always  called  the  Font.  Near  which  was 
the  remains  of  an  old  stone  building  with  a  flat  roof 
and  a  large  circular  window  projecting  outward  in 
form  of  a  bow,  having  the  appearance  of  an  old 
religious  house,  and  hath  long  gone  b>  the  name  of 
the  Chapel-end.  Whether  it  was  the  remains  of  a 
chapel  I  cannot  say,  having  never  heard  or  read  any- 
thing of  the  kind  before ;  yet  this  window  fronts  the 
east  and  resembles  what  they  call  it,  the  Chapel-end. 
Whether  the  old  font  once  belonged  to  it,  or  was  re- 
moved from  some  other  church  to  make  way  for  a 
more  modem  and  elegant  one,  is  not  now  to  be  deter- 
mined. I  took  a  drawing  of  the  stone  and  one  from 
a  large  old  chimney-piece ;  likewise  a  drawing  of 
two  brackets  which  supported  two  windows  to  the 
street.  The  house  I  judged  to  have  been  built  by 
some  one  of  the  Stanley  family,  most  likely  the 
Stanleys  of  Honf ord,  who  bore  eagle's  claws  in  their 
arms." 

Are  there  any  other  references  extanb  concerning 
old  religious  houses  in  Manchester,  beyond  those 
relating  to  the  Parish  Church  ?  As  regards  the  latter 
scarcely  anything  appears  to  be  known  of  its  history 
from  Saxon  times  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century ;  and  yet  it  seems  certain,  from  the 
frequent  discoveries  of  recent  years  in  fragments  of 
Saxon,  Norman,  and  Early  English  mouldings,  that 
some  religious  structure  has  existed  on  the  present 
site  from  the  earliest  times. 

Domesday  Book  speaks  of  two  churches  in  Man- 
chester, St  Michaers  and  St.  Maiy's.  Now  the  present 
Cathedral  is  dedicated  to  St.  Maiy,  St  George,  and 
St  Denis  (whence  possibly  St  Mary's  Gate  and  Deans- 
gate  or  Deni^gate).    Therefore,  if  it  can  be  proved 
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that  the  ancient  ficolptured  stone  mentioned  by  your 
correspondent  Antiquaby  really  represents  the  arch- 
angel Michael,  we  may  have  here  something  in  sup- 
port of  Hollingworth's  suggestion  that  the  two 
churches  "stood  together  in  one  churchyard,  as  Paul's 
and  Gregory's  in  London." 

Your  correspondent's  theory  with  regard  to  the 
site  of  Saxon  Manchester  must,  I  think,  commend 
itself  strongly  to  all  who  inquire  into  the  subject. 
Besides  the  *' Gates"  (Meal  Gate,  St.  Mary's  Gate, 
Deansgate,  and  Long  Mill  Gate)  enumerated  by 
Antiquaby,  I  observe  on  an  old  map,  in  the  Ticinity 
of  the  Collegiate  Church,  Holdgate,  Leversgate, 
Cock  Gates,  and  of  course  the  well-known  Green 
Gate,  the  antiquity  of  which  is  evidenced  by  the 
number  of  ancient  houses  which  stood  there  until 
quite  recently.  Jacques. 


QUERIES. 

[8,362.]  Chancels  in  Old  Chubohks.— Why,  in 
old  churches  (generally  cruciform,  I  believe),  is  the 
chancel  found  built  at  a  slight  angle  from  the  nave 
and  not  in  a  straight  line  with  it  ?  What  is  the 
origin  of  this  seeming  irregularity,  and  has  it  any 
symbolic  meaning?  Pikblbt. 

[3,863.]  The  Chabfpy  Dinneb.  — A  reading 
entitled  **  The  Charity  Dinner,"  composed  expressly 
for  the  late  Mr.  Bellew,  was  originally  published  in 
the  Christmas  number  of  some  London  periodical  A 
friend  has  asked  me  if  I  can  remember  when  the 
publication  took  place,  and  in  what  magazine  the 
composition  appeared.  As  my  memory  fails  me  re- 
specting it,  perhaps  some  of  your  readers  will  kindly 
give  the  required  information. 

Chables  Habdwick. 


Salabies  of  School  Trachbbs.— A  curious 
statistic  has  been  compiled  by  M.  Emile  de  Laveleye  as 
to  the  amounts  given  as  salaries  to  school  teachers  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  United  States  the 
average  per  annum  is  £140  in  New  York  State,  £160  in 
Massachusetts,  £184  in  CaUfomia,  £92  in  Ohio,  £130  in 
Michigan.  In  England  he  finds  that  the  average  pay- 
ment for  a  certificated  teacher  is  £100,  in  Wales  about 
£78.  The  average  for  non-certificated  teachers  is  much 
less,  varying  from  £48  to  £62.  In  Scotland  the  average 
of  the  teachers  of  the  Presbytexian  schools  is  £60 ;  the 
average  for  certificated  schoolmistresses  is  rather  over 
£62.    In  Denmark  the  average  ia  from  £86  to  £135. 


SattttdaiSt  5anuati^  26,  isss. 


NOTES. 


OBIQIN  OF  THE  WOBD  GATHEBBAI.. 

[3,364.]  Mr.  Leo  Grindon,  in  the  course  of  an 
address  on  Gothic  Cathedral  Architecture,  delivered 
on  Tuesday  evening  before  the  members  of  the  Field 
Naturalists  and  ArchsBologists'  Society,  alluded  to 
the  origin  of  the  word  Cathedral.  It  came,  he  said, 
from  the  Latin  word  **  Cathedra,"  which  meant  chair. 
But  the  dictionaries  did  not  say  what  ••Cathedra* 
came  from.  Xenophon,  the  old  Greek  writer,  who 
lived  three  or  four  centuries  before  Christ,  in  a  charm- 
ing book  upon  the  rural  sports  of  old  Greece,  described 
the  pursuit  of  a  hare,  which  at  last  sat  down  on  the 
grass  in  the  hope  that  it  had  escaped  its  puranen. 
Xenophon  called  the  spot  the  Kata  hedra,  meaning 
sitting  down  place.  The  name  was  afterwards  given 
to  the  green  bank  on  which  persons  might  sit;  by 
and  by  to  any  kind  of  stool,  then  to  a  bench,  to  a 
chair,  and  after  a  while  the  chair,  occupied  by  a 
chairman,  was  a  larger  one  than  the  others,  and  was 
decorated.  The  next  move  was  the  idea  of  a  throne, 
and  of  a  chair  for  the  bishop  of  a  diocese  in  the  prin- 
cipal place  of  worship.  Then  the  building  itself 
came  to  be  called  Cathedral. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

AN  BOCENTBIC  DIVINE  :    THE  BBV.  BOBBBT 
BOBIKSON,  D.D. 
(No.  8,889.  January  W.) 

[3,365.]  The  Rev.  Dr.  Robinson  contributed  occa- 
sionally to  the  poetical  columns  of  the  OentUmmC* 
Magassine.  In  voL  69  (1789),  part  ii.,  p.  843,  is  a  Latin 
poem,  entitled  "  The  Rev.  Dr.  Robinson's  Advice  to 
a  Student  upon  his  admission  in  the  University,* 
In  vol.  60  (1790),  part  i.,p.  12,  166:  Translation 
of  Latin  Lines.  In  the  same  volume,  p.  461.  Horace, 
book  L,  ode  viii,  "  To  Lydia."  All  the  above  contri- 
butions are  signed  R.  Robinson,  and  dated  from 
Barrack  Hill  House,  near  Stockport,  Cheshire. 

In  vol.  61  (1791),  part  u.,  p.  765, 1  find  the  foUow- 
Ing  note  by  the  editor  (Gentleman's  MoffoaneJ:—"  If 
N.  P.,  who  (p.  604)  inquires  whether  it  is  consistent 
with  principleeof  honour  and  consdenoeto  sell  the  per- 
petual advowson  of  an  ecclesiastical  livings  will  take 
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the  trouble  to  peruse  Striciurea  on  Modem  Simony, 
a  small  pamphlet  printed  in  1767,  he  will  find  some 
obseTYations  on  the  subject  well  worth  the  attention 
of  the  dei^  in  general  Or,  if  he  will  send  his  ad- 
dress, directed  to  the  Bev.  Dr.  ft n,  to  be  left  with 

Mr.  Beddish,  bookseller,  in  Stockport,  Cheshire,  he 
may  possibly  meet  with  a  fuller  answer." 

In  the  obituary  column  (same  volume),  p.  1,166,  is 
the  following : — ^  Dec.  7.  At  his  son's  house  in  Man- 
chester, in  his  65th  year,  the  Bey.  Dr.  Bobert  Bobin- 
son,  formerly  pastor  of  a  congregation  of  Protestant 
Dissenters  at  Doblane  End,  near  that  town,  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years ;  and  of  whom  an  account 
shall  be  given  in  our  Supplement.'* 

At  p.  l^SQ,  (same  vol)  the  following  account  ap- 
pears:—  ''Dr.  Bobinson  was  educated  in  London, 
mider  Dr.  Mairlott  and  Dr.  Walker,  at  the  Calvinls- 
tical  Seminary  at  Plaisterers  Hall,  where  he  imbibed 
a  set  of  theological  principles  which  were  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  those  professors,  and  which,  though 
he  was  no  violent  polemic  dogmatist,  necessarily 
occasioned  him  much  trouble  in  his  outset  into  the 
world  as  a  dissenting  preacher.  He  was,  for  more 
than  forty  years,  a  constant  public,  though  for  the 
most  part  an  anonymous,  writer.  There  are  few 
newspapers  or  other  periodical  works  of  any  note  to 
which  he  did  not  contribute.  He  was  a  good  classic, 
and  in  his  younger  years  had  been  also  a  considerable 
proficient  in  those  Oriental  languages  the  knowledge 
of  which  is  so  necessary  to  form  the  precise  and 
critical  theologian.  About  the  year  1769  his  abilities 
as  a  writer  attracted  the  notice  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and,  unsolicited  and  unexpected,  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  that  University,  desiring  his 
aooeptanoe  of  the  degree  of  a  Doctor  in  Divinity  as 
a  mark  of  the  favourable  sentiments  thev  had  formed 
of  Ms  abilities  from  a  work  he  had  lately  published. 
However  flattering  such  a  distinction  might  be  he 
had  serious  objections  to  the  offer,  and  actually  wrote 
a  letter  to  that  learned  body  declining,  with  a  suitable 
letom  of  thanks,  the  honour  they  had  proposed  to 
eonfer  upon  him.  He  considered  the  obscurity  of  his 
then  sitaation,  being  only  the  minister  of  a  country 
congregation,  the  whole  of  whose  subscriptions  did 
not  amount  to  ten  pounds  a  year,  as  incompatible  with 
such  «  clerical  distinction.  19e  was,  however,  again 
pressed  to  accept  it,  and  at  last  did,  by  the  united 
persoaflion  of  several  literary  gentlemen.  Unhappy 
diffefences  arising  between  him  and  his  congregation 
•boat  the  year  1776,  he  finally  gave  up  the  ministerial 


charge,  and  soon  after  secluded  himself  from  the 
world,  comforting  himself  with  the  happy  reflection 
that  no  moral  wrong  had  been  laid  to  his  charge,  and 
constantly  expressing  his  gratitude  for  the  little  com- 
petency with  which  Providence  had  blessed  him,  and 
which  had  enabled  him  to  support  that  independence 
for  which  he  had  all  his  life  been  remarkable.  He 
had,  for  a  great  many  years,  expressed  a  lively  anti- 
pathy against  the  slovenly  and  indecent  manner  in 
whidti  corpses  are  interred  in  common  churchyards ; 
which  sentiments  occasioned  him  to  erect  a  little 
cemetery  near  his  own  house,  in  which  it  was  his 
anxious  desire,  wherever  he  might  die,  that  his  re- 
mains should,  about  the  break  of  day,  be  quietly 
deposited,  without  the  least  funeral  pomp  or  any 
ceremony  whatever.  His  remains  were,  according  to 
his  desire,  deposited  in  the  vault  of  the  cemetery  on 
Thursday,  the  15th  of  December,  about  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  The  frame  of  his  mind  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  lines,  which  were  found 
in  his  pocket  on  a  slip  of  paper  at  the  time  of  his 
death  :— 

Am  I  afraid  of  this  7    My  friends,  I  am  not ; 
For  I  at  midnight-hour  oould  calmly  meet 
A  drove  of  spirits  down  yon  dusl^  hill. 
And  question  one  by  one — *  Friend,  how  do  you?' 
For  f a^r,  mother,  brother,  sister,  sons. 
Husbands  and  wives,  and  all  those  paltry  ties, 
Are  now  no  more :  I  see  angelic  forms. 
Whose  satisfactions  from  tbemselTee  arise, 
JoinUy  and  severally  their  Maker's  praise 
Resoundine.    Since  the  grand  apostocy 
Gommenc'd,  I  number  more  among  the  dead 
Than  living  friends." 

From  the  Gentleman^s  Magazine,  vol.  67  (1797),  part 
i,  p.  447, 1  extract  the  following :  — '*  (Died)  May  21. 
At  her  house  at  Barrack  Hill,  near  Stockport,  in  her 
77th  year,  Mrs.  Bobinson,  relict  of  the  late  Bev.  Dr. 
Bobert  Bobinson,  formerly  minister  of  a  dissenting 
congregation  at  Doblane,  near  Manchester." 

Daiobl  Bbnnbtt. 

Ardwiok. 

«  «  * 

As  supplementing  in  a  small  way  the  interesting 
notes  of  Mr.  James  Cocks,  I  send  you  a  few  more 
details  of  that  eccentric  divine,  the  Bev.  Bobert 
Bobinson,  D.D.,  published  in  a  short  history  of  Dob 
Lane  Chapel  by  the  late  Joseph  Barratt,  whose  family 
had  been  connected  with  the  chapel  for  several 
generations.  The  doctor,  I  find,  was  minister  at 
Dob  Lane  from  1768  to  1776  :— 

Dob  Lane  Chapel  was  very  numerously  attended,  so 
much  so  tbat  forms  bad  to  be  placed  in  the  aisle,  from 
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the  time  of  its  exection,  1608,  until  Robert  Bobmaon 
became  the  minister.  After  be  had  been  there  some 
time  he  beean  to  preach  the  Calvinistic  doctrines,  and 
ultimately  he  preached  the  congregation  liway.  The 
trostees  did  all  they  oould  to  get  without  him ;  thev 
employed  a  lawyer  in  Manchester,  and  got  a  barristers 
opinion  from  London,  and  at  length  they  gave  him  a 
sum  of  money  to  get  without  him.  He  had  tieacherously 
obtained  possession  of  the  trust  deeds,  which  he  af  ter^ 
wards  denied  having,  and  had  also  got  the  key  of  the 
chapel,  which  he  kept  locked  for  tiuee  years.  As  no 
funerals  could  take  place  during  this  time,  the  grand- 
mother of  the  present  John  Hobson  was  obU|;ed  to  be 
buried  in  the  garden  until  Robinson  was  got  nd  of. 

The  effect  of  having  the  chapel  shut  up  so  long  was  to 
scatter  the  congregation,  and  the  greater  part  never 
returned.  Some  of  them  went  to  the  Church  Chapel, 
Elkanah  Armitage  joined  the  Calvinists,  and  a  number 
never  afterwar(U  attended  any  place  of  worship,  and 
their  families  became  in  a  manner  wild.  The  other  two 
families  of  Armitage  returned  to  the  chapel,  and  Chris- 
topher Travis;  and  the  descendants  of  theee  two  families 
are  all  that  now  attend  of  the  old  congregation.  There 
were  in  my  remembrance  the  descendants  of  Samuel 
Taylor,  of  Moston,  of  John  Hobson,  Thomas  Goodier,  and 
Ohver  Ogden  that  attended  the  chapeL  In  the  old 
register  iMlonging  to  the  chapel  there  are  a  great  number 
of  baptisms  entered  from  1690  till  1760,  and  among  such 
entries  I  have  found  the  names  of  sixty-five  different 
families,  so  that  before  Robert  Robinson  disi>er8ed  the 
congregation  the  chapel  must  have  been  very  numerously 
attends. 

Robert  Robinson  published  in  1775  a  scurrilous  pam- 
phlet of  forty-eight  pages  respecting  the  congregation 
at  Dob  Lane,  in  which  he  complains  of  their  conduct 
towards  him.  [The  title  of  this  was  given  in  Mr.  Cocks's 
note.]  After  going  from  Dob  Lane  he  made  application 
to  become  a  minister  in  the  Church,  but  was  refused.  I 
presume  that,  in  consequence  of  his  conduct  both  at  Dob 
Lane  and  at  Dukinfleld,  he  could  not  get  ordained,  and, 
therefore,  could  not  be  a  minister  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
and.    He  ultimately  became  insane. 

LUKB  POLLITT. 
Newton  Heath. 

walker's  CBOFT. 
(5o.  8,860,  January  19.) 

[3,866.]  Walker's  Croft  retains  the  name  of  the 
owner,  my  great-grandfather.  This  name  may  have 
been  derived  from  Walcker  (a  fuller),  as  he  had  a 
bleachery  on  one  part  of  the  land.  The  same  Walker 
owned  a  part  of  Deansgate,  from  Quay-street  to 
Gamp-street,  which  he  lost  in  Chancery.  Some  of 
the  tenants  of  the  shops  became  the  owners,  through 
having  paid  no  rent  for  twenty-one  years,  whilst  the 
Chancery  suit  was  dragging  its  weary  way  through 

the  Courts. 

M.  W. 


THB  CHABIT7  DINNBB. 
(Query  No.  8,868,  January  19.) 
[3,867.]  "The  Charity  Dinner,"  by  Litchfield 
Moseley.was  published  in  theChristmas  number  of  Once 
a  Week  for  1870,  which  was  that  year  entitled  "  Magic 
Leaves."  The  peace  was  prefaced  by  the  following 
note : — "  This  piece,  specially  written  for  Mr.  J.  M. 
Bellew,  and  in  which  his  copyright  has  just  expired* 
has  been  read  by  him,  amid  roars  of  laughter,  in 
almost  every  town  of  importance  in  the  kingdom." 

Gbobgb  W.  Lockwood. 
«  «  « 

Mr.  Hasdwigk  will  find  this  piece  in  a  shilling 
volume  of  Readings  by  L.  Moseley,  and  published  by 
Frederick  Wame  and  Co..  London.  Several  years 
ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  late  Mr.  Bellew 
recite  this  piece  (inter  alia)  at  Scarborough.  It  is 
fully  twenty-five  minutes  long  in  delivery. 

Abthur  Foolb. 

THE  PLAOB-NAMB  CHBW. 
(Query  Ho.  8.8S6,  January  12.) 

[3,368.]  A  correspondent  asks  the  meaning  of 
Shoe,  Chew,  or  Chough  as  applied  to  a  null,  and  states 
that  the  designation  is  common  in  North-east  Lanca- 
shire. Is  it,  he  inquires,  from  the  shooding  or  hulling 
of  oats  ?  I  do  not  know  the  name  in  its  connection 
with  mills,  but  Dr.  H.  C.  March,  in  his  East  Lanea- 
shire  Nomenclature,  cites  the  instances  of  Chowbent^ 
Chowley,  Chew  Brook,  Chew  Clough,  Chew  Moor, 
and  Chew  Wells,  and  thinks  the  etymon  is  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  "  ceo,"  the  chough  or  jackdaw.  Shakspere 
makes  Prince  Henry  use  a  diminutive  form,  in  "  Peace, 
chewet,  peace.**  The  A.  S  .**  ceo  "  is  pronounced  chow. 
The  subject  is  admittedly  an  obscure  one,  and  any- 
thing like  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  question 
could  only  be  arrived  at  by  a  historical  tradng  of  the 
name,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  several 
localities  in  past  times.  If,  however,  as  OAiiCAR 
says,  the  name  is  common  as  applied  to  mills,  some 
simple  and  obvious  explanation  ought  to  be  forth* 
coming.  Ion. 

CHANCELS  IN  OLD  CHUBOHES. 
(Queiy  No.  8.362,  January  19.) 

[3,369.]  The  very  outline  of  a  church  often  repie- 
sents  the  Cross  of  Christ,  the  chancel  forming  the 
head,  the  transept  the  arms,  and  the  nave  the  body 
of  the  cross;  and  the  altar  whence  the  sacrifice 
ascends  represents  the  heart     So  closely  was  the 
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Redeemer's  Gross  sometimes  imitated  in  old  churches 
that  a  second  transept  was  added— as  at  York,  Sali&- 
buiy,  and  many  other  places— to  signify  the  writing 
which  Pilate  affixed  to  it;  and  the  remarkahle 
inclination  towards  one  side  which  was  often  given 
to  the  chancel  shadows  forth  the  drooping  of  the 
adorable  head  of  the  Lamb  of  God  in  death.  This 
will  show  yonr  correspondent  that  the  architectural 
design  of  churches  is  not  merely  formal,  but  sym- 
bolical. G.  Altrbb  Dabbtshibb. 

Cfiffofd-straet,  Moss  Side. 

»  »  * 

Why  in  old  churches  (generally  cruciform,  I  be- 
lieve) is  the  chancel  built  at  a  slight  angle  from  the 
nave,  and  not  in  a  straight  line  with  it?  What  is 
is  the  origin  of  this  seeming  irregularity,  and  has  it 
any  sj^bolic  meaning  ?  My  answer  to  this  is  yes. 
Most  chtuehes  are  built  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross, 
but  a  great  many  differ  from  it  and  are  not  built  in 
the  form  of  the  cross  but  of  the  image  of  the 
crucified  Redeemer,  some  of  the  early  Christians 
believing  more  in  the  Christ  than  the  Cross. 
The  ground  plan  of  a  church  with  the  chancel 
built  at  a  slight  angle  would  represent  sym- 
bolically the  head  of  Christ  after  his  death  on 
the  cross;  the  transverse  bar  of  the  cross  would 
represent  the  arms  of  the  Savioiur,  the  shaft  or  nave 
representing  the  body  and  legs  of  the  figure,  being 
longer  than  the  arms.  The  groimd  plan  would  form 
the  shape  of  the  figure  of  Christ  as  represented  in 
most  pictures.  The  old  churches  at  Coventry  and 
Ludlow  and  others  are  built  in  this  form. 

Fbbdbbigk  a.  Whaitb. 
Bridge^reet. 


QUERIES. 

[3,370.]  Thb  Mayob  op  Abdwick.— When  Man- 
chester was  a  village  it  was  a  custom  with  the 
InhaMtants  of  Ardwick  to  elect  a  Mayor  and  the 
eoatomary  officers.  Is  this  ancient  court  still  in 
ezisteiioe,  and  who  is  the  present  Mayor? 

Ancient  Abdwick. 
[Some  infotmation  about  the  constitution  of  the  cor- 
poration of  Ardwick  will  be  found  in  the  Notes  and 
Queries  for  1880,  and  reprinted  in  the  volume  for 
that  vear.—En.] 

There  are  no  fewer  than  thirty  thousand  school 
obraries  in  France.  Besides  these  there  are  4,000  free 
public  libraries,  of  which  excellent  use  is  being  made 
m  this  countty  there  were  in  1882  only  ninety-six  free 
'■*^"'— —  signiiicant  contrast 
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COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 
walebb's  cboft. 

(N08.  8,860  and  3,366). 

[3,371.]  The  late  Mr.  John  Harland,  in  his  abstracts 
of  deeds  relating  to  Hopwood  and  Middleton,  gives 
the  following,  dated  September,  1437,  with  a  red  seal 
appended  bearing  a  W  for  Walker: — 

Indenture  between  Robert  de  Hopwood,  Rector  of  the 
Church  of  Middleton,  one  part;  and  William  le 
Walker  [i.e.  the  fuller]  de  Mamcetr:  other  part 
Robert  to  farm  lets  and  demises  to  William  a  certain 
parcel  of  land  lyine  in  Mamcestr :  in  the  middle  of 
Hobcroft,  sufficient  for  12  tenters  [tdntoris,stretchera 
for  cloths]  for  him  the  said  William  in  the  same 
place  to  be  placed  and  fixed  as  by  metes  limited  in 
length  and  breadth.  And  the  same  William  to  have 
the  liberties  of  the  sud  parcel  of  land,  with  incoming 
and  outfKoing  to  the  said  land  and  tenters,  from  the 
day  of  the  present  agreement  to  the  end  of  40  years 
next  following,  yielding  therefor  yearly  to  the  said 
Robert  a  rose  at  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of  St  John 
the  Baptist  Witnesses  Edmund  Trafford,  Knt, 
Ralpb  Prestwich,  James  Prostwich,  and  others. 
Given  at  Mamcester,  Sunday  after  the  feast  of  St. 
Michael  the  Archangel  [Sep.  29]  16  flenry  VI.  [1437]. 

This  deed  throws  some  light  on  the  name  of  The 
Walker's  Croft  in  Strangeways,  which,  it  seems,  was 
four  centuries  ago  called  Hobs  Croft. 

In  vol.  72  of  the  Chetham  Society's  publications, 
giving  what  is  known  of  the  Strangeway's  family, 
mention  is  made  of  ''Thomas  Strangwayes  de 
Strangwaye,  in  1514  had  a  quit  claim  as  to  a  mes- 
suage and  tenement  near  the  Walkers  Croft,  Strange- 
ways." 

I  recollect  many  years  ago  an  old  brick  house  in 

the  Walker's  Croft,  with  a  date  and  initial.    It  stood 

close  to  the  Irk ;  but  on  the  erection  of  the  Victoria 

Station  it  disappeared.    I  don't  see  how  M.  W.'s 

great-grandfather  could  have  given  the  name  which 

it  bore  long  before  the  said  great-grandfather  was 

bom.  John  Owen. 

#  «  « 

Etymology  and  nomenclatoiie  teach  us  that  smv 
names  are  derived  from  men's  trades,  callings,  occu- 
pations, localities,  or  personal  peculiarities.  The 
Manchester  Directoiy  for  1788  contains  twenty-three 
Walkers  (a  comparatively  large  number),  one  of  whom 
was  a  '*  Peter  Walker,  fuller  and  stone-dealer.  Walker's 
Croft"  There  is  no  doubt  but  this  tribe  of  Walkers 
were  descendants  of  the  wool-workers,  walckers, 
or  fullers  who  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Irk  in 
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Edward  the  Third's  time.  The  same  directoiy  does 
not  contain  the  name  of  a  single  "  Fuller  "—a  proof 
that  the  German  name  Walcker  took  root,  germinated, 
increased,  and  flourished  as  Walker. 

Jambs  Bubt. 


QUERIES. 

[3,372.]  Hbnby  IV.  m  Manchbsteb.— In  what 
year  was  Henry  the  Fourth  played  at  the  Prince's 
Theatre,  with  Charles  Calvert  as  Falstaff  and  Phelps 
as  KiDg  Heniy  ?  H.  Tomkinson. 

[3,373.]  Bbll-tinkbb.— What  is  the  deriyation 
of  the  expression  "Bell-tinker?"  It  is  frequently 
used  in  this  part  of  the  county  Palatine,  and  I  can- 
not find  any  persons  able  to  give  its  meaning  or  its 
origin.  E.  B. 

Fklrfleld. 

[3,374.]  "The  Gbaih)  Old  Man."— When  was 
this  designation  first  applied  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
by  whom  ?  I  have  some  recollection  of  a  report  of 
an  address  by  Mr.  Bradlaugh  at  the  London  Hall  of 
Science  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  after  his  right 
to  take  his  seat  had  been  defended  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
in  which  Mr.  Bradlaugh  spoke  in  terms  of  eulogy  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  as  '*  that  grand  old  man  at 
the  head  of  the  Government ; "  and  this  may  perhaps 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  expression.         Bbta. 

[3,376.]  Hebbbbt  Ixgbam  and  Pabb's  Lifb 
Pills. — In  the  interesting  account  of  the  late  Mr. 
Holloway  which  you  quoted  from  the  Times  the 
other  week,  it  is  stated  that  "  Parr's  Life  Pills  were  a 
discovery  of  the  late  Mr.  Ingram,  known  also  as  the 
founder  and  proprietor  of  the  lUuetrated  London 
Netos.  His  illustrated  paper  struggled  at  length  into 
success,  but  it  had  uphill  work  to  begin  with.  It 
was  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind,  and  it  had,  like  the 
poet  Wordsworth,  to  create  the  taste  by  which  it  was 
to  be  enjoyed.  His  piUs  were  a  more  safe  venture,  a 
good  deal  less  costly  in  their  production,  and  appeal- 
ing, in  their  implied  promises,  to  a  formed  and  uni- 
versal wish."  I  have  heard  it  stated  by  an  old 
Manchester  resident  that  Mr.  Ingram  began  his  busi- 
ness life  in  Manchester,  and  that  he  had  a  chemist's 
shop  in  Market/^treet.  Here,  it  is  alleged,  he  first 
issued  an  illustrated  newspaper,  as  a  sort  of  adver- 
tising medium  for  his  pills.  Is  my  informant  right  ? 
I  don't  find  Mr.  Ingram's  name  in  the  old  Manchester 
directories,  and  I  have  an  impression  that  Netting^ 
ham  was  the  town  in  which  he  started  his  career,  and 


that  he  was  originally  a  newsvendor  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Mr.  Ingram  was  bom  at  Boston,  in 
Lincolnshire.  He  represented  that  town  in  Parlia- 
ment from  1856  till  the  summer  of  1860,  when  he, 
along  with  his  eldest  son,  met  his  death  in  a  terrible 
accident  on  lake  Michigan.  The  Illustrated  London 
News  was  started  in  1842.  S.  Rhodbs. 


Plbasubb. — It  is  not  pleasure  that  corrupts 
men ;  it  is  men  who  corrupt  pleasure.  Pleasure  Ib  good 
in  itself.  It  is  the  seasoning  which  God,  the  All-wioe 
and  the  All-good,  gives  to  useful  things  and  needful 
acts.  In  order  that  we  may  seek  them. — JhtnunUin, 

MiNOB  Posts  and  thb  Rbading  Public. — ^There 
are  hundrecu  of  volumes  of  verse  published  annually 
which  nobody  ever  bu3rs,  and  nobody  ever  attempts  to 
read  except  the  unlucky  reviewer  whose  stem  dui^y  it  is 
to  look  at  them.  Everybody  also  knows  that  of  the 
volumes  of  verse  which  people  both  buy  and  read  the 
number  is  extremely  small  It  is  doubtful  if  so  many 
as  a  dozen  volumes  of  verse  are  produced  annually 
^hich  any  one  cares  to  purchase  for  the  substantial 
return  they  may  be  expected  to  make  for  the  money 
laid  out  upon  them.  And  surely  the  general  reading 
public  m  England — which  is  small  in  relation  to  the 
population,  but  still  cannot  fall  short  of  20,000  to  30,000, 
could  tolerate  more  than  a  dozen  volumes  of  poetry,  if 
the  poetry  were  worth  anything. 

Racb  and  Industby. — What  is  it  that  imparts 
the  curious  quality  of  industry  to  any  people?  No 
animal  except  a  beaver  has  it,  and  no  man  in  the  totally 
uncivilized  and,  therefore,  presumably  natural  condition. 
The  best  test  is  piece-work,  and  we  should  say — and  we 
have  seen  all  of  them  at  work — that,  granted  strict 
supervision  and  pieoe-work,  the  Chinaman  was  far  away 
the  most  industrious  worker  in  the  world;  that  the 
well-fed  negro  comes  next,  provided  he  is  allowed  holi- 
days—if not,  he  grows  morose,  like  an  overworked  child; 
that  the  average  Englishman  comes  third,  provided  he  is 
allowed  to  make  up  for  short  hours  by  extra  energy ; 
that  the  Continental  European  comes  next»  working  long 

hours  rather  perfunctorily ;  and  that  the  brown  man  is 
last,  with  the  exception  of  the  savage,dreading  overtime  too 
much.  He  will  not  work  to  earn  more  than  he  thinks  he 
wants,  plus  a  modicum  of  hoarding,  and  is  not  tempted 
at  all  by  overtime  allowances.  We  should  say,  too,  that 
while  the  yellow  man  already  works  up  to  his  full 
power,  and  the  black  man  can  be  induced  to  do  the 
same  —though  not  quite  as  continuously — ^the  English- 
man is  approaching  to  the  brown  man  in  a  deliberate 
desire  to  limit  his  own  industry.  He  considers  more 
leisure  better  worth  his  while  than  more  pay,  and  is 
trying  to  secure  it — a  decision  to  which  the  brown  man 
came  two  thousand  years  ago. — Spectator. 
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NOTE. 


FUUTLMEirr  OF  A  WISH :  JESSB  &AM8DBN,  THE 

OPTICIAN. 

[3yS76.]  The  following  account  of  a  somewhat 
remarkable  fulfilment  of  a  wish  may  possibly  interest 
thoee  of  your  readers  who  are  belieyers  in  thought- 
reading. 

Many  years  ago,  when  the  late  Mr.  William  Boss 
was  the  Mayor  of  Salf ord,  he  showed  to  me  a  framed 
engraiing  of  a  portrait  of  Jesse  Bamsden,  an  eminent 
optician  of  the  last  century.  Mr.  Boss  had  picked 
up  the  iHCture  at  some  broker's  shop.  I  had  for 
certain  reasons  been  on  the  look  out  for  a  copy  of 
this  print,  and  had  sought  in  yain  for  one  at  the 
print-sellers  and  old  curiosity  shops  in  London.  I 
offered  Mr.  Boss  double  the  amount  he  had  paid  for 
the  picture,  but  he  would  not  part  with  it.  My 
grandfather  served  his  apprenticeship  to  a  favourite 
popil  of  Bamsden,  and  during  my  youth  I 
had  heard  from  my  own  father  much  of  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  this  remarkable  man, 
whose  invention  of  the  Dividing  Engine  had  so 
greatly  increased  the  accuracy  and  efficiency  of  the 
graduations  on  sextants,  quadrants,  astronomical 
circles,  and  surveying  instruments,  and  wheel-cutting 
engines  for  clocks  and  watches.  When  a  young  man 
I  constructed  for  my  own  purposes  an  automatic 
modification  of  Bamsden's  engine,  and  this  work 
enabled  me  more  fully  to  appreciate  Bamsden's 
mechanical  skilL 

The  sight  of  Mr.  Boss's  purchase  made  me  resolve 
to  try  again  to  get  my  desire  gratified,  but  I  did  not 
succeed.  Some  years  after  this  a  parcel  was  sent  to 
my  residence.  When  the  parcel  was  opened  it  was 
found  to  contain  a  copy  of  the  engraving  I  had  so 
long  searched  for.  My  name  and  address  only 
were  on  the  parcel,  but  no  information  as  to  who 
the  picture  came  from.  The  picture  was  carefully 
wrapped  up  again.  I  made  several  inquiries  of 
friends  but  to  no  purpose.  Whilst  walking  down 
Market-street,  some  weeks  after  the  receipt  of  the 
parcel,  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  was  only  slightly 
acquainted  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder  and  inquired 
if  I  had  received  Bamsden's  portrait.  I  answered 
yes,  but  did  not  Imow  who  had  sent  it  or  for  what 
purpose.  He  replied,  **  I  sent  it  for  your  acceptance." 
1  heartily  thanked  him  and  begged  he  would  tell  me 


how  he  had  heard  that  I  had  long  wished  for  a  copy. 
But  he  knew  nothing  of  my  wants ;  he  was  leaving 
his  present  residence  and  was  fearful  the  picture 
might  be  injured  during  this  removal;  he  was 
desirous  of  presenting  the  engraving  to  someone  who 
would  value  it,  more  especially  when  they  knew  that 
it  had  formerly  been  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Dalton 
the  celebrated  chemist  and  philosopher.  The  gentle- 
man was  much  amused  at  my  story  as  related  above. 
He  said  that  his  wife  was  shopping  close  at  hand 
and  begged  I  would  go  with  him  and  relate  my 
story  to  her.  With  this  request  I  readily  complied, 
Thus  I  obtained  the  fulfilment  of  my  wish. 

,r.  B.  Dancbb.    . 

Manchester. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWEBS. 

*'THE  GBAND  OLD  MAN.' 
(Query  No.  3,374,  February  2.) 

[3,377.]  I  believe  Sir  William  Harcourt  first  used 
the  term  *'  that  grand  old  man  "  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Gladstone.  I  am  not  sure  where  the  speech  was 
delivered,  but  think  it  was  at  Derby.         Tabobt. 

*  «  « 

I  remember  reading  the  report  of  a  speech  made 
by  Mr.  Leatham,  M.P.,  in  the  autumn  of  1879,  in 
which  he  referred  to  Mr.  Gladstone  as  the  '*  grand 
old  man."  The  Premier  about  that  time  was  engaged 
in  bis  memorable  Midlothian  campaign.         B.  A. 

«  *  * 

The  title  of  the  "grand  old  man"  was  first  used 
by  Mr.  Eitson,  chairman  of  the  Leeds  Liberal  Asso- 
ciation, at  a  public  meeting  of  that  association  in 
October,  1881,'  at  which  the  Premier  was  present. 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  has  often  been  rebuked  for 
applying  the  term  to  the  Premier;  he  certainly  made 
use  of  the  words  *'  the  grand  old  man"  at  a  banquet 
at  Liverpool,  but  this  was  several  months  after  Mr. 
Eitson  had  used  them.  W.  Kbmf. 

HBNBY  IV.  IX  MANCHBSTEB. 
(Query  No.  8,372,  February  2.) 

[3,378.]  Semy  the  Fcmrth,  Second  Part,  was 
played  in  Manchester  at  the  Prince's  Theatre  in  Sep- 
tember, 1874,  and  Mr.  Phelps  played  Justice  Shallow 
and  the  King.  Mr.  Calvert  did  not  play  in  this 
revival.  Mr.  H.  Vandenhoff  took  Falstaff.  I  believe 
when  Charles  Calvert  played  Falstaff  Mr.  Phelps  was 

not  in  the  cast  at  alL    '  Fbbd.  £.  Jackson. 

#  «  * 

Senty  the  Fourth^  Part  First,  was  produced  at  the 
Prince's  Theatre  October  28, 1868,  the  late  Charles 
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Calvert  playing  Sir  John  Falstaff.  JBLe/nry  the  Fourth, 
Second  Part»  was  produced  September  28, 1874,  the 
late  Samuel  Phelps  doubling  the  part  of  the  King 
and  Justice  Shallow.  Falstaff  on  that  occasion  was 
enacted  by  Henry  Yandenhoff.  I  played  in  both 
pieces,  but  have  no  recollection  whatever  of  Mr.  Cal- 
vert playing  in  the  latter.  In  fact  he  was  confined 
to  his  bed  at  its  commencement,  and  the  piece  was 
produced  by  S.  Edmonds. 

Theatre  Boyal,  Manohetter. 

#  «  # 

I  am  not  a^are  that  Calvert  and  Phelps  ever  played 
together  in  Henry  the  Fourth*  However,  on  turning 
over  my  old  playbills  I  find  that  I  was  present  at  a 
revival  of  the  First  Part  of  Henry  the  Fourth  at  the 
Prince's  in  1868,  with  Calvert  as  Falstaff.  Birch- 
enough  played  King  Henry,  Raymond  Hotspur, 
Stretton  Prince  Hal,  A.  Bif^op  Poins,  the  veteran 
Peter  Rae  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  and  Mrs.  Calvert 
Lady  Percy.  On  September  28,  1874,  the  Second 
Part  of  Henty  the  Fourth  was  revived  by  Calvert, 
with  that  care  and  attention  to  historical  truth  which 
characterized  all  his  productiona  The  great  feature 
of  this  revival  was  the  unequalled  impersonation  of 
King  Henry  by  Phelps,  who  also  played  the  part  of 
Justice  Shallow.  His  magnificent  delivery  of  the 
beautiful  apostrophe  to  sleep,  and  his  pathetic  acting 
in  the  reconciliation  scene  with  Prince  Henry  (Forbes 
Robertson)  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  Justice 
Silence  was  played  by  Edmonds,  now  of  the  RoyaL 
F.  Mervin  was  Pistol,  and  H.  Yandenhoff  distin- 
guished himself  as  Falstaff. 

RiCHABD  R.  ROBABTS. 

HBBJBBBT  INOBAM  AND  PABB'S  LIFB  PILLS. 
(Query  No.  8^75,  February  2.) 
[3,379.]  I  have  a  far-back  recollection  of  a  relative 
of  mine  lettering  some  large  signs  which  were  placed 
on  the  walls  of  a  house  and  shop  in  Chapel  Bar  in 
Nottingham,  at  the  top  end  of  the  great  market-place 
there.  The  premises  were  occupied  by  Messrs.  Ingram 
and  Cooke  (brothers-in-law,  I  believe),  but  I  cannot 
call  up  the  date  just  now.  It  was  stated  on  the  signs 
that  this  was  the  chief  dep6t  for  the  counties  of 
Nottingham,  Derby,  Leicester,  and  Rutland  for  the 
sale  of  Morison's  pills.  Messrs.  I.  and  C.  also  carried 
on  the  bookselling  and  printing  and  stationery  trade, 
and  were  amongst  the  first  to  offer  in  Nottingham 
books  and  stationery  much  cheaper  than  others  in 
trade  there.  The  shop  had  a  large  window  with 
numerous  panes  of  glass  in  it,  many  of  which  were 
filled  with  comic  or  caricature  sketches  or  etchings, 


which  were  changed  at  short  intervals,  and  were 
regularly  and  eagerly  looked  for  as  quite  a  new  thing 
both  by  the  general  public  and  Saint  Monday  strollers. 
Messrs.  I.  and  C.  were  also  cheap  printers,  and  worked 
at  the  trade  themselves.  I  have  several  times  pre- 
pared small  quantities  of  colours  for  their  coloured 
inks.  After  a  time  the  Mr.  Morison,  whose  agents 
they  were,  and  who  spelt  his  name  with  one  r  only, 
found  that  pills  were  in  the  market  named  as  Mor- 
rison's (two  r's  in  the  word)  and  I  believe  the  agency 
fell  through.  About  this  time  I  think  there  were 
complaints  of  the  noise  arising  from  the  late  working 
of  a  large  pestle  and  mortar  in  the  basement  of  the 
premises,  and  said  to  be  used  in  the  making  of  pills, 
though  whether  of  the  Morrison  or  Pair  kind  I  can- 
not say.  After  then  the  printing  and  stationery 
business  was  carried  on  in  a  similar  manner  by  their 
successor,  Mr.  Batters,  and  I  have  no  further  know- 
ledge of  them. 

I  have  heard  that  Mr.  Ingram,  in  his  early  struggles, 
sought  pecuniary  help  from  a  rich  relative  in  Lincoln- 
shire, but  was  refused  by  him.  This  relative  after- 
wards, finding  his  industry  had  met  with  success, 
offered  to  assist  him  in  further  extending  his  projects, 
which  Mr.  I.  declined;  then,  after  the  relative's 
death,  it  was  found  that  a  considerable  sum  had  been 
left  to  Mr.  Ingram. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  give  Mr.  Rhodbs  the  dates  of 
the  particulars  I  have  named,  as  it  might  give  the 
time  of  the  bringing  out  of  Parr's  Life  Pills  before 
the  public  Was  not  Mr.  Ingram  connected  with  a 
Mr.  Little  in  the  construction  of  an  upright  roller 
printing  machine  for  printing  the  London  News,  which 
was  shown  in  work  at  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  I 
think  ?  Mr.  Cooke,  I  believe,  afterwards  published 
a  beautifully  illustrated  series  of  books,  which  did 
not  prove  a  financial  success.  «       J.  S.  B. 

BBLL-TINKBB. 
(Query  No.  8,873,  February  2.) 

[3,380.]  I  have  known  the  word  ''  bell-tinker " 
from  a  child,  and  many  a  time  heard  the  bell  of  thoss 
indicated  by  it.  In  my  native  county,  Hants,  which 
is  somewhat  celebrated  tor  gipsies,  forty  years  ago 
and  less  the  only  tinkers  belonged  to  this  fraternity, 
and  especially  to  the  Lee  and  the  Stanley  families, 
who  exist  to-day  no  doubt,  but  probably  not  as 
tinkers,  though  they  still  may.  At  all  events,  things 
being  thus,  someone,  who  thought  he  might  as  well 
do  the  work  as  they,  set  up  a  little  shop  instead  of  a 
caravan  and  ''trampazed"  (as  they  tanned  it)  the 
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neighbonrliood  round,  announcing  his  approach  by 
using  a  bell,  which  the  gipsies,  I  beliere,  have  never 
been  known  to  use.  This  then  was,  and  no  doubt  is, 
the  distinction— the  bell-tinker  was  the  located  man, 
who  used  a  bell  to  announce  his  presence,  as  chimney- 
sweepers, coal  hawkers,  muffin  men,  and  lots  of  other 
people  do  at  this  day  in  London  and  a  hundred  other 
places  But  the  gipsy  who  had  no  location  hammered 
an  old  saucepan  and  an  old  kettle  together. 

I  may  say  that  this  expression  of  bell-tinker  is 
commonly  used  among  very  old  people  of  remote 
Cheshire  Tillages,  and  alBO  from  habit  is  now  gene- 
rally applied  by  them  to  all  ironmongers  who  do 
tinsmith's  work.  H.  G.  B.  T. 

FUUJNO  OB  WALK  MILLB. 
(I708. 8,880  and  others.) 

[3,381.]  When  I  was  a  youngster  there  was  a 
small  white  and  crimson  wooden  toy  about,  and  the 
same  toy  or  its  f  ac-simile  is  still  extant.  It  repre- 
sented a  fulling-mill— an  ancient  fulling-mill— with 
a  man  by  the  side  turning  a  handle,  which  handle 
tamed  a  qrlinder  set  with  spikes,  which  again  as 
it  levolved  uplifted  one  or  other  of  three  wooden 
beams,  also  pegged,  with  somewhat  the  mechanism 
of  a  musical  box.  The  feet  of  these  miniature  beams 
were  aet  in  a  sort  of  tank  or  trough,  and  the  action 
was  predsely  that  of  treading  or  wiJking.  Enlarge 
the  toy,  put  cloth  or  fleeces  into  the  water  trough, 
let  a  man  turn  the  handle,  and  you  have  the  primitiTe 
improvement  on  the  olden  plan  of  treading  or  walk- 
ing on  the  wool  in  streams  of  running  water  to 
cleanse  it,  or  in  vessels  by  the  river-side. 

The  Scotch  mountain  lassie  to  this  day  washes 
clothes  with  her  bare  feet,  or  did  not  long  ago, 
dancing  on  thehi  with  *'  kilted  "  skirts  in  her  tub  by 
the  bum  side.  Since  the  days  of  Homer,  when  the 
princess  and  h^  maids  went  down  to  the  river  side 
to  purify  the  household  linen,  the  process  of  walking 
or  stamping  upon  them  in  water  has  been  common, 
It  must  have  been  the  first  process  in  primitive 
bleaching ;  and  the  men  who  first  took  it  up  as  a 
trade  will  have  been  called  "  walkers." 

The  fulling-mill  would  supersede  the  walking,  and 
it  might — I  don't  say  it  did— take  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  the  heavy  beams  came  down  on  a  trough 
**  full "  of  water  and  goods,  which  enabled  the  fuller 
to  add  the  cleansing  earth  which  derives  its  name 
from  its  early  use — fuller's  earth.  In  a  running  stream 
It  would  have  been  washed  away, 

ISABBLLA  Banks. 


THB  BBV.  BOBBB.T  aOBINBON,  D.D. 
(No«.d»dS0andd»a66.) 

[3,382.]  In  addition  to  the  tour  pamphlets  by  Dr. 
Robinson,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Cocks  (of  all  of  which  I 
had  copies  bound  up  in  a  thin  octavo  volume,  now 
most  unfortunately  I  find  gone  astray),  there  ia 
another  very  curious  sermon  from  his  pen,  a  copy  of 
which  has  quite  recently  come  into  my  hands.  This 
is  entitled  as  follows:- 

The  I  Disappointed  Amalekite.  |  A  |  Sermon  I  Delivered 
in  the  |  Dissenting  Meeting-houae,  |  at  |  Dob  Lane, 
near  Manchester,  |  on  |  Thursdav,  January  30, 1777,  | 
beine  the  |  Anniversary  of  the  Martyrdom  of  ]  King 
Charies  L  |  By  Robert  Robinson,  D.D.  |  Published  at 
the  Request  of  the  Hearers.  |  Them  that  sin  rebuke 
before  all,  that  others  also  may  fear.  |  Rebuke  them 
sharply. —  St.  Paul.  |  Manchester :  |  Printed  by  J. 
Preecott,  near  the  Exchange.  |  mdcclxxvii.  Octavo^ 
title  as  above ;  Preface  one  page ;  Sermon,  pp.  5  to 
20. 

The  Preface,  which  is  a  very  characteristic  specimen 
of  Dr.  Robinson's  writing,  begins  by  statirg  that 
'*  The  following  Discourse  ia  occasioned  by  the  cruel 
Usage  I  have  met  with  from  the  Dissenters;  it 
occurred  to  me  that  Ring  Charles  I.  might  be  treated 
with  that  Injustice  which  I  myself  have  in  some 
Degree  experienced,  and  that  inconsiderate  and  un- 
reasonable motives  might  iufluence  Ins  Enemies  as 
well  as  mine."  It  concludes  thus : — "  Should  anyone 
think  that  I  have  expressed  myself  on  this  Subject 
with  too  much  Severity,  I  shall  refer  them  to  the 
Example  of  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles,  upon 
similar  occasions;  and  I  apprehend  the  Loss  of  a 
considerable  Income  will  justify  some  things,  which 
in  another  Person  and  in  different  Circumstances, 
might  possibly  appear  too  keen  and  satyrical." 

The  text  was  2  Samuel  i.  14 ,  **  How!  wast  thou 
not  afraid  to  stretch  forth  thine  Hand  to  destroy  the 
Loid's  Anointed ;"  and  the  preacher  shows  how  the 
motives,  which  influenced  men  to  overthrow  the 
monarchy  and  ultimately  to  execute  the  king;  were 
by  no  means  then  unknown,  and  that  they  had  con- 
tributed to  do  much  mischief  to  many  persons  and  in 

many  ways.  J.  P.  Eabwakbb. 

Pensam,  Abergele»  N.  Wales. 


QUERIES. 

[3,383.]  Lancashibe  Olossabibs.— I  will  thank 
any  of  your  correspondents  who  can  do  so  to  give  a 
list  of  all  the  Lancashire  glossaries  hitherto  published, 
with  the  titles,  districts  to  which  they  relate,  and  the 
date  of  publication.  P.  C. 
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[3,384i]  Tate,  thb  Pobtrait  Paimtbb.— Can 
any  oonespondent  give  the  Christian  name  and  some 
biographical  notice  of  an  artist  named  Tate,  who 
painted,  circa  1750,  the  admirable  portrait  of  Mr. 
Charles  White,  now  hanging  in  the  library  of  the 
Royal  Infirmary,  and  for  payment  of  which  an  un- 
known benefactor  sent  the  artist  a  cheque  ? 

F.  R. 

[3,385.]  HuMFHEBY  Chbthah  and  the  Man- 
CHBSTEB  Foundations.— In  the  Britiah  Quarterly 
Review  iot  October,  1854,  appeared  an  interesting 
article  of  nearly  forty  pages  with  the  above  title. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  say  who  was  the  author  ? 
He  seems  to  have  been  familiar  with  Humphrey 
Chetham's  papers,  and  prints  several  letters  and 
memoranda  which  appear  to  have  been  taken  directly 
from  them.  He  also  strongly  advocates  the  severance 
of  the  Chetham  Library  from  the  Chetham  Hospit4il, 
and  the  amalgamation  of  the  Library  with  the  Free 
Library.  J.  P.  E. 


The  Walker  Art  Grallery  at  Liverpool  has  been  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  five  rooms.  When  the  gallery  was 
opened  in  September,  1877,  the  collection  of  works  of  art 
the  property  of  the  Liverpool  Corporation,  was  valued  at 
£18,000 ;  it  is  now  worth  from  £60,000  to  £70,000.  The 
sum  of  £11,500  has  been  voted  out  of  the  surplus  fund  of 
the  Corporation  to  enable  the  committee  to  carry  out 
the  extension  of  the  prenuses. 

Mr.  Carl  Rosa  has  bought  the  Bo}ral  Court  Theatre, 
Liverpool,  and  the  adjoining  shops  for  upwards  of 
d540,000.  He  does  not  at  present  intend  to  enter  into 
negotiation  with  regard  to  the  lease  of  the  theatre  now 
held  by  Captain  Bainbridge,  nor  has  he  yet  arranged  to 
administer  the  establishment  through  his  manager.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  he  will  ultimately  make  some 
arrangement  which  will  enable  him  to  utilize  the  theatre 
more  frequently  for  representatoins  of  opera. 

Mr.  Abraham  Ha^ward,  tbe  brilliant  essayist,  and 
famous  diner-out,  died  in  London  on  Saturday,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-two.  He  was  a  barrister  by  profession, 
but  thou^  he  attained  to  the  dignity  of  silk  and  of  Q.C., 
his  tastes  always  lay  in  political  and  literary  life,  into 
which  he  entered  with  keen  avidity.  In  his  early  life  a 
strong  Conservative  he  broke  awav  from  his  party  with 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  As  one  of  the  Peelites  be  wrote  many  of 
the  best  artides  in  tiie  Chronicle  in  conjunction  with 
Sidney  Herbert  and  George  Smythe.  Subsequently  he 
became  a  follower  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  ultimately  a 
strong  adherent  of  the  present  Prime  Minister,  who  with 
Mrs.  Gladstone,  recently  visited  their  djinff  friend  on  his 
deathbed  For  very  many  years  he  regulariy  contributed 
both  to  tbe  Edinburgh  and  the  Quarterly  Reviews, 
although  latterly  his  contributions  were  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  Quarterly. 


Saturdai?,  f  ebruatis  16, 18S4. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

HUMPHREY  CHETHAM  AKD  THE  MANCHB8TBB 

FOUNDATIONS. 
(Query  No.  3,885.  February  9.) 

[3,386.]  The  article  in  the  Brttiah  Quarterly  of 
October,  1854,  with  this  title,  was  written  by  Mr.  £. 
Edwards,  the  then  librarian  of  the  Free  Library.  I 
think— speaking,  however,  only  from  my  recoUectioii 
of  the  article,  which  I  have  not  the  means  of  referring 
to—that  Mr.  Edwards  subsequently  incorporated 
much  of  his  article  in  his  Memoirs  of  lAbrariut  vol. 
1,  chap,  xi,  on  "The  Public  Library  of  Humphrey 
Chetham  in  the  City  of  Manchester,"  pp.  623-679. 

BiCHABD  C.  ChBISTIB. 

#  #  « 

The  article  in  the  British  Quarterly  Beview  was 
written  by  Mr.  Edward  Edwards,  the  first  librarian 
of  the  Manchester  Free  Libraiy.  Your  correspondent 
will  only  need  to  be  reminded  that  it  was,  after 
revision,  published  separately  in  1855,  under  tbe 
title  of  "Manchester  Worthies  and  their  Founda- 
tions: or  Six  Chapters  of  Local  History.  With  an 
Epilogue  by  way  of  Moral."  C.  W.  S. 

anothbb  bey.  bobe&t  EOBINSON,  D.D. 
(Nos.  8,8&9  and  othen.) 

[3,387.]  None  of  your  correspondents  appear  to 
know  that  there  was  another  Robert  Robinson  (bom 
1735,  died  1790),  contemporary  with  the  other 
eccentric  preacher.  The  Robert  Robinson  I  now 
bring  to  your  notice  was  probably  the  greatest  pulpit 
orator  of  that  time,  for  when  minister  of  the  Dis- 
senting Chapel,  Cambridge,  he  drew  vast  numbers 
from  the  University  who  regularly  attended  his 
ministry.  He  was  the  translator  of  three  volumes  of 
the  sermons  of  the  great  French  preacher  Saurin,  to 
which  he  prefixed  a  history  of  the  cruel  persecutions 
to  which  the  French  Protestants  at  that  time  were 
subjected,  together  with  a  life  of  Saurin.  He  also 
translated  Claude's  essay  on  the  composition  of  a 
sermon,  enriched  with  his  own  valuable  notes.  He 
wrote  a  work  on  the  divinity  of  Chnst,  which  the 
highest  dignitaries  of  the  Established  Church  pro- 
nounced to  be  unanswerable,  and  was  invited  to 
become  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
which,  however,  from  principle  he  declined.  His 
biographer  says  of  him :— "  He  was  amiable,  benevo- 
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lent,  and  generous.  As  a  preacher  he  was  unrivalled 
for  pure  and  natiye  eloquence.  In  doing  good  and 
getting  good  he  spent  his  life.  Learning,  piety,  and 
charity  have  wept  at  his  grave;  and  each  has  claimed 
him  as  her  champion.**  His  works  have  heen  pub- 
lished in  six  volumes  octavo,  with  a  life  of  the  author 
by  Bev.  B.  Flower,  Harlow,  1807.  Also  by  George 
Dyer,  late  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  This 
remarkable  man  was  evidently  the  Robert  Robinson 
whom  the  University  of  Edinburgh  intended  to 
honour  with  the  title  of  D.D.,  and  not  the  eccentric 
and  funny  Robert  Robinson  of  Dob  Lane  notoriety. 

G.  D. 


TATB,  THS  FOBTRAIT  PAINTBB. 
(Qtiery  No.  8,884,  Eebruaiy  9.) 

[3,388.]  Of  William  Tate,  Redgrave  in  his  Dic- 
tiooazy  says,  **  he  was  a  pupil  of  Wright  of  Derby, 
and  practised  with  some  reputation  at  Liverpool  in 
1776 ;  then  for  a  time  in  London ;  at  Manchester  in 
1787 ;  and  later  at  Bath.  He  exhibited  portraits,  with 
one  or  two  attempts  at  subject  pictures,  at  the  Royal 
Academy  between  1776  and  1802."  He  died  at  Bath 
June  2, 1802.  In  the  Royal  Academy  exhibition  of 
1782  he  exhibited  a  *<  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman,"  No. 
197,  and  his  address  is  given  as  "  W.  Tate,  Liverpool ;" 
but  in  the  catalogue  of  1791  it  is  "^  W.  Tate,  Man- 
eheeter,"  No.  5  and  No.  175,  both  portraits.  This  is 
probably  the  man  inquired  after  by  <*F.  R.,"  though 
the  date  he  gives  is  rather  earlier.  There  are  un- 
doubtedly many  works  by  William  Tate  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
their  whereabouts.  Albebt  Nicholson. 

Tbe  Old  Manor  Hocue.  Me. 

#  #  # 

The  painter  of  the  portrait  of  Dr.  Charles  White 
in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  was  William 
Tate.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of  Liverpool, 
and  several  members  of  his  family  were  amateur 
artists.  For  example,  at  the  first  Liverpool  exhibition 
in  1774,  eleven  works  were  shown  by  Mr.  Richard 
Tate,  of  Wolstenholme  Square,  described  as  *<  a  mer- 
chant and  a  patron  of  art  in  Liverpool"  In  all  pro- 
bability he  was  the  father  or  brother  of  William  Tate, 
who  in  the  same  exhibition  had  four  works,  two  of 
them  portraits.  Ten  years  later,  in  1784,  there  was 
another  exhibition  in  Liverpool,  and  in  this  no  fewer 
than  nine  portraits  by  William  Tate  were  hung,  as 
well  as  a  picture  of  Belisarius  and  his  Daughter. 


The  artist  has  here  the  letters  '*  F.S.A."  appended  to 
his  name.  Then,  amongst  the  works  shown  by 
"  honorary  members,"  are  three  pieces  by  Richard 
Tate,  four  by  T.  M.  Tate  a  head  in  chalks  by  Paul 
Tate,  and  a  landscape  after  P.  Sandby  by  Miss  Tate, 
all  described  as  "  of  Liverpool."  There  was  a  third 
Liverpool  exhibition  in  1787,  when  "  W.  Tate,  Man- 
chester," was  represented  by  a  portrait  of  a  girl,  a 
group  of  portraits  of  three  boys  and  a  girl,  and  a 
picture  of  Abraham  and  Isaac.  Miss  Tate  and  T.  M. 
Tate  again  appear  as  exhibitors  among  the  ''honorary 
members."  It  would  no  doubt  be  about  this  time 
that  William  Tate  painted  the  portrait  of  Dr.  Charles 
White.  The  Royal  Infirmary  also  contains  another 
portrait— that  of  James  Massey,  the  first  president- 
painted  by  William  Tate,  and  presented  to  the  insti- 
tution by  the  artist.  J.  H.  Nodaim 

HBBBEBT  INGRAM  AND  PABB'S  LIFB  PILU. 
(Noe.  3,875  and  8,879.) 
[3,389.]  The  late  Herbert  Ingram,  the  founder  of 
the  Illustrated  London  Netos,  was  formerly  in  business 
as  a  bookseller  and  stationer  in  Chapel  Bar,  Notting- 
ham, at  the  shop  now  occupied  as  a  shoe  shop.  Here 
he  started  his  Old  Parr's  Life  Pills,  the  profits  from 
which  enabled  him  to  originate  and  establish  the 
above-mentioned  widely  known  newspaper.  In  the 
early  days  of  his  shop  existence  in  Nottingham — 
whether  before  Mr.  Cooke  joined  him  or  afterwards 
is  uncertain — he  was  by  no  means  fiush  of  money,  as 
the  following  anecdote  related  to  me  some  years  ago 
by  the  late  Mr.  James  Sweet,  of  Nottingham,  will 
show.  One  evening,  shortly  after  bank  hours,  a  man 
of  gentlemanly  appearance  came  into  his  shop,  pur- 
chased some  small  items  of  stationeiy,  and  then  pro- 
duced a  Bank  of  England  note,  or  what  appeared  so, 
for  £50,  in  payment  for  tbe  same,  apologizing  for 
tendering  a  note  for  such  a  large  amount  by  the  plea 
of  the  necessity  he  was  under  of  changing  it.  Most 
unfortunately,  he  said,  the  banks  were  closed,  and  as 
he  was  a  stranger  in  the  town,  without  any  small 
change  about  him,  he  was  quite  at  a  loss  for  some 
unless  Mr.  Ingram  would  kindly  change  this  note. 
Thrown  off  his  guard  by  this  specious  appeal,  Mr. 
Ingram  did  80»  gave  him  the  change,  by  which  his 
cash-box  was  very  nearly  drained  of  all  its  contents, 
and  the  stranger  departed.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing Mr.  Ingram,  wanting  the  money,  went  to  the 
bank  to  get  it  changed  again,  and  was  at  once.in- 
f ormed,  to  his  horror,  that  the  note  was  a  forgery. 
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He  then  called  on  Mr.  Sweet  and  asked  him  to  step 
on  to  his  shop.  Mr.  Sweet  did  so,  when  Mr.  Ingram 
acquainted  him  with  the  circumstance  above  related, 
and  asked  him  to  advance  him  the  money,  offering 
to  turn  over  to  him  the  whole  of  the  contents  (con- 
sisting of  new  books)  of  one  side  of  his  shop.  Mr. 
Sweet  agreed,  gave  him  the  money,  and  took  away 
the  books. 

I  will  just  add  a  few  words  more  about  Mr.  Sweet 
himself.  He  was  originally  a  barber,  and  for  some 
years  carried  on  that  business  as  well  as  that  of  a 
second-hand  bookseller  on  the  same  premises.  He 
also  sold  newspapers  of  Radical  views.  He  called 
himself,  on  the  sign-board  above  his  shop  in  Goose- 
gate,  "  Democratic  Newsagent,"  and  was,  for  some 
time  at  least,  a  believer  in,  and  a  thorough- 
going supporter  of,  Feargus  0'Ck)nnor's  Quixotic 
land  scheme.  I  have  on  several  occasions,  now 
thirty  years  since,  entered  his  shop  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  a  book  I  had  seen  in  the  window, 
and  by  so  doing  interrupted  the  process  of  shaving 
there  going  on.  For  many  years,  too,  Mr.  Sweet 
kept  a  second-hand  bookstall  in  the  Market  Place  on 
Saturdays.  The  above  is  extracted  from  the  Local 
Notes  and  Queries  colunm  of  the  Nottingham  Daily 
Giuirdian,  to  which  it  was  contributed  by 

J.  J.  L. 

London. 

QUERIES. 

[8,390.]  Chablbs  Galvbbt.— Can  any  of  your 
readers  inform  me  if  at  any  time  during  his  reign  at 
the  Prince's  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Calvert  acted  on  the 
same  night  as  a  star  ?  S.  J.  J. 

[8,391.]  AuTHOBSHip  OP  Lines.— Can  any  reader 
inform  me  of  the  authorship  of  the  following  lines : — 

I  will  go  forth  amongst  men,  not  mailed  in  scorn, 
But  clad  in  armour  of  a  pure  intent. 
Great  duties  are  before  me,  and  great  aims ; 
And  whether  crowned  or  crowuless,  if  I  fail 
No  matter,  so  that  God's  will  be  done ! 

W.  T.  B. 

[3,392.]  Rynt  and  Rynty.— In  Bamf ord's  glossary 
to  Tim  Bobbin,  as  well  as  in  John  Gerry's  edition  of 
Tummw  arC  Meaty,  there  is  the  following  entry : — 
"  Rynty,  stand  off,  probably  from  *  aroynt  thee,*  the 
common  adjuration  addressed  to  a  witch  or  a  demon." 
I  wish  to  ascertain  whether  this  is  known,  or  ever 
has  been  known,  as  a  Lancashire  word.  It  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  text  of  Tim  Bobbin's  work,  but  only 
in  the  glossary  to  it.  Mr.  Halliwell,in  his  Dictionary 


of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words,  under  Rynt,  quotes 
it  as  used  by  Ray,  states  that  the  older  form  of  the 
word  was  **  aroint^,"  and  adds,  on  the  authority  of  a 
MS.  communication  from  a  native  of  Lancashire,  that 
"the  word  roint  is,  or  was  thirty  years  ago  [t.«., 
about  1820],  a  common  Lancashire  provincialism." 
Boucher  is  also  cited  as  having  heard  the  word  in 
Cheshire.  Can  anyone  give  any  confirmatory  evidence 
of  the  use  of  the  word  either  in  Lancashire  or 
Cheshire?  J.  H.  N. 


Religious  Statistics. — The  Noncoftformut  and 
Independent  in  a  statistical  supplement,  furnishes  a  great 
deal  of  information,  never  before  published  in  a  collec- 
tive form,  relative  to  the  Protestant  communities  in 
England  and  Wales  outside  the  Established  Church.  It  is 
shown  that  the  ten  principal  denominations,  viz.  Baptists. 
Congregationalists,  the  various  members  of  the  Metho- 
dist family  (six),  the  Friends,  and  the  English  Presby- 
terians have  an  aggregate  of  8,996  ministerB  in  that 
division  of  the  country ;  12,900  places  of  worship,  with- 
out allowing  for  defective  returns;  and  a  total  of  a 
million  and  a  half  church  members,  which  are  es- 
timated to  represent  4,500,000  persons,  out  of  a 
total  population  of  25,968,286  in  England  and 
Wales.  Without  attempting  to  furnish  particulars 
of  the  internal  and  local  resources  of  these  several 
religious  bodies,  our  contemporary  has  collected  infor- 
mation as  to  denominational  expenditure,  exduaive  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  ministry,  the  outlay  on  the  build- 
ing and  repiur  of  places  of  worship.  The  three  principal 
churches  are  credited  with  the  following  yearly  sums 
contributed  to  missions  and  their  various  soeietiea, 
viz.  :~Baptist»  £163,763 :  Congregationalists,  £229,024 ; 
Wesleyans,  £289,902.  These,  with  the  sums  set  down  to 
the  United  Free,  Primitive  and  Calvinistic  Methodists, 
the  Bible  Christians,  the  Society  of  Friends,  English 
Presbyterians,  and  Unitarians,  make  an  aggregate  of 
£816,422.  Adding  the  principal  Church  of  England 
societies,  the  joint  missionary  societies,  and  the  sums  ex- 
pended by  the  three  principid  Presbyterian  Qiurcbes  in 
Scotland,  the  total  amount  is  nearly  three  miOiooB 
sterling.  Although  no  exact  data  are  available,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  sums  yearly  contributed  in  the  way 
of  freewill  offering  for  general  and  local  purposes  by 
the  several  religious  bodies  in  Great  Britain  cannot  be 
less  than  eight  millions  sterling.  Whether  the  gross 
amount  be  more  or  less,  the  Nonconformist  considers 
there  is  abundant  and  reliable  evidence  to  support  the 
conclusion  that  the  voluntary  principle  is  entirely 
adequate  to  meet  the  existing  religious  wants  of  the 
various  denominational  organiasations  of  England  and 
I  Scotland. 
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OOMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 


(Hob.  8373  ftnd  8^80.) 
[8^303.]  The  expression  is  common  enough  in 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  but  I  have  always  heard 
it  used  in  the  sense  of  giying  a  good  beating :  as, 
**  111  gie  the'  bell-tinker  "—perhaps  such  a  beating 
as  the  tinker  gives  his  brass  or  copper.       Gaixiab. 

BTNT,  BYNTT,  BYND  TE,  BOUND  THBE. 
(Qoery  No.  3^92,  Viebnmry  16.) 
[3^394.]  This  word,  I  think,  belongs  to  Cheshire. 
A  cow,  fastened  to  its  stake  in  the  stall,  in  changing 
its  position  for  the  convenience  of  the  milker,  Lb  told 
to  '*  go  round,"  and  thus  describes  a  segment  of  a 
dicle.  In  some  parts  of  Cheshire  "  round  "  is  pro- 
noonoed  "rynd,"  and  thus  ''round  thee**  becomes 
**  lynty."  I  have  heard  a  Cheshire  man  say,  **  come 
jnf  ire  hise,"  for  "  come  into  our  house." 

William  Fubness. 

Bwiipiw  Sow 0rtyy,  WcitmorlAnd. 

#  #  #  • 

"Bynt"  is  used  in  North  Lancashire,  between 
Garstang  and  Clitheroe.  I  have  often  heard  the 
milkmaids  use  it,  but  never  except  in  the  imperative 
mood  and  to  a  cow  only.  Thus,  when  the  cow  closes  in 
upon  the  milker,  she  will  say  whilst  pushing  it  away, 
**  Rynt  ta  "  (stand  off  thou).  I  never  heard  the  word 
except  in  the  aforesaid  district       B.  Pabxinson. 

Fandtoton. 

hkbbbbt  inobak  and  old  pabb's  lifb  pills. 

(Not.  8,875. 8«879,  and  8,389). 

[8|395l]  About  thirty  years  ago  I  was  residing  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Boston,  of  which  borough,  as 
stated  by  one  of  your  correspondents,  Mr.  Ingram 
was  a  native.  For  some  months  I  had,  as  a  friend 
and  nextnioor  neighbour,  an  own  cousin  of  his,  and 
was  frequently  brought  in  contact  with  many  of  his 
early  acquaintance.  From  some  of  them  I  received 
tbe  following  account  of  his  start  in  life,  and  I  have 
no  donbt  of  its  substantial  truth  and  correctness. 
His  family  connections  were  amongst  the  most  re- 
spectable andinfluential  people  in  the  borough,  though 
Herbert's  father  had  not  succeeded  in  life  so  well  as 
the  others.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  there  as  a 
pnnter,  and  immediately  went  to  Nottingham.  At 
tat  he  set  up  a  second-hand  book  stall  in  the  Market 
Pboe,  whidi  succeeded  so  well  that  he  soon  found 


himself  able  to  rent  a  small  shop.    Along  with  his 

bookselling  he  connected  an  agency  for  Morison's 

pills.    Some  one  to  whom  he  had  sold  some  pills 

died;  and  the  doctors,  who  in  those  days  were  furious 

in  their  opposition  to  Morison's  pills,  demanded  an 

inquest^  and  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  against  tbe 

vendor  was  returned.      At   the  assizes,  however, 

Ingram  was  acquitted.  As  soon  as  the  trial  was  over, 

thinking  a  little  change  and  rest  might  be  beneficial, 

he  went  to  spend  a  few  days  at  Boston  with  an 

old  uncle,  who  was  a  retired  medical  practitioner. 

One   evening,   after  talking  over  the  incident43  of 

the   trial,  his  imcle  said  to    him,   in    his   broad 

Lincolnshire  patois,  of  which  some  cultured  people 

in  those  days  were  almost  as  proud  as  a  genuine 

Scotchman  is  of  his  brogue,  **  Well,  Hubby  (Herbert), 

my  lad ;  thou's  got  well  over  this  business.    But  I 

tell  thee,  thou  mun  hev  no  mooare  to  do  wi'  old 

Morison.    If  thou  want«  to  go  into  the  medical  line, 

I  can  put  thee  up  to  a  thing."    And  then,  taking  out 

of  his  writing  desk  a  stock  recipe  for  some  useful 

aperient  pill,  he  threw  it  on  the  table  before  his 

nephew,  and  said,  "  Theear  Hubby,  tak  that ;  get  it 

maade  up  into  piUs ;  call  'em  Old  Parr's  Life  Pills ; 

puff  'em  well ;  and  thy  fortune's  maade."    Ingram 

returned  to  Nottingham;  took  his  uncle's  advice; 

and  started  the  lUtuirated  London  Neux,  as  I  was 

always  told,  for  the  sole  purpose  originally  of  adver- 

tismg  Old  Parr's  Life  Pills. 

I  cannot  now  call  to  mind  the  particular  individual 

to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this  story ;  but  I  know 

it  was   current   amongst   Ingram's  friends   thirty 

years  ago.   I  always  regarded  it  myself  as  authentic; 

and  have  many  a  time  since  repeated  it  as  such.    I 

may  just  add  that  I  never  heard  of  Mr.  Ingram's 

having  been  in  business  in  Manchester. 

J.S. 
Stookport. 

CHABLBS  CALVBBT. 
(Qnsry  No.  3,890,  February  16.) 

[3,896.]  The  late  Mr.  Charles  Calvert  played  on 
the  same  night  as  a  star  in  November,  1869,  in  con- 
junction with  the  late  Mr.  Phelps,  alternating  the 
parts  of  Othello  and  lago  with  that  great  actor.  The 
circumstances  were  these:  Mr.  Phelps  had  been 
engaged  to  appear  as  Sir  Pertinax  Maesycophant,  an 
impersonation  of  which  he  was  justly  very  proud,  for  it 
was  indeed  a  wonderful  performance,  and  one  which 
theatrical  cronies  were  accustomed  to  remember 
with  Dowton's  Hypocrite  and  Edmund  Kean'sSir 
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Giles  Overreach.     The  Man  of  the  World  is,  how- 
ever, entirely  a  "one  part  play,"  the  r61e  of  Sir 
Pertinax  having  been  created,  from  all  accounts,  by 
one  of  the  vainest  men  who  ever  stepped  upon  the 
boards,  and  it  cannot  be  called  with  any  regard  to 
consistency  a  good  play  in  the  highest  sense,  poss- 
essiug  no  element  beyond  the  action  of  the  main 
character,  which  in  Mr.  Phelps's  case  was  instinct 
with  life  and  likely  to  arouse  the  sensibilities  of  a 
cultured  audience.  Financially  The  Man  of  the  World 
was  a  pronounced  failure,  and  Mr.  Phelps  was  in- 
duced to  appear  as  Othello ;  and  as  the  stock  com- 
pany then  engaged  at  the  Prince's  was  not  over 
strong,  Mr.  Calvert  magnanimously  yielded  to  his 
scruples   and   consented   to   support   Mr.    Phelps, 
affording  the  many  students  of  Shakspere  in  this 
city  further  the  opportunity  of  a  deeper  study  of  Mr. 
Phelps's  powers  by  alternating  the  parts  of  lago  and 
Othello.    The  sequel,  however,  fully  justified  Mr. 
Calvert's  unwillingness  to  appear  on  the  same  night 
as  a  star.    Though  placing  myself  in  the  foremost 
position  amongst  Mr.  Calvert's  admirers  as  an  actor 
(to  say  nothing  of   his  unequalled   talents    as    a 
manager),  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  he  was  over- 
weighted to  a  painful  degree.    There  was  a  marked 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  the  audience  on  the 
nights  when  Mr.  Phelps  represented  lago,  and  the 
contrast  in  the  enthusiasm  was  equally  so.    All  this 
was  easily  to  be  accounted  for.  Amongst  the  patrons 
of  a  theatre  like  the  Prince's,  to  whom  the  nersonal 
appearance,  acting,  and  elocution  of  their  manager, 
favourite  as  he  was,  were  familiar,  tending  to  modify 
the  emotions,  which  in  the  case  of  one  less  known  to 
them   might   have  found  its  vent  in  a  wave  of 
enthusiasm  and  excitement.    But  Mr.  Phelps  was 
more  than  a  star  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 
He  was  a  representative  man,  and  was  one  of  whom 
it  might  have  been  said 

He  hath  bestowed  upon  our  eves 

Some  vanity  of  his  heart ;  it  is  his  promise ; 

And  we  expect  it  from  him. 


Mr.  Phelps  had  had  thirty  years'  experience  in  which 
to  temper  and  tone  down  his  impersonation  of 
Othello,  and  had  been  the  contemporary  of  those 
great  men  and  women  who,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  reign,  had  made  the  stage  so  remarkable. 
He  was  almost  the  last  remaining  to  show  the  present 
generation  what  those  were  like  who  delighted  the 
former  age  and  have  left  behind  them  a  neveislying 
fame. 


I  f  urmsh  a  table  of  the  receipts  actually  taken  at 
the  doors,  unaided  by  the  produce  of  the  sale  of  bills 
of  the.  play  or  other  extraneous  source  of  revenue. 
I  might  say,  in  parenthesis,  that  at  the  rival  house, 
the  Royal,  there  was  from  November  22  a  great 
counter  attraction  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Sims  Reeves, 
in  English  opera,  who,  however,  appeared  four  times 
in  the  week  only,  the  other  two  nights,  November 
23  and  25,  the  management  having  recourse  to  stock 
business  to  fill  up  the  week : — 


1869 
Nov.  220 Mr.  Phelps,  Othello £131  16 


n 
»» 
If 
If 
n 


22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 


>» 

If 
>• 


do.         da     57  11 

Calvert    da      67    0 

Phelps      do.     124    3 

Calvert    do 71  14 

Phelps      do 62  10 

Calvert  do.     ......  105    8 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 


i  ought  to  say,  in  explanation,  that  the  prices  of 
admission  ranged  very  differently  in  those  days  to 
what  they  do  at  the  present  time.  Theatrical 
managers  in  tliis  town  were  then  racking  their 
brains  how  to  raise  the  prices  without  offending  the 
public,  a  problem  ultimately  solved  by  the  late  Mr. 
G.  H.  Browne,  when  he  hit  upon  the  plan  of  charging 
2s.  instead  of  Is.  to  the  early  comers  to  the  pit.  It 
would  be  a  fair  estimate  to  apportion  the  excess 
which  would  in  all  probability  have  been  received  at 
to-day's  prices  at  £55  for  the  largest,  £40  for  the 
medium,  and  £30  for  the  smaller  houses ;  say  an 
average  of  £40  per  night. 

Bbddobs  Pbacogk. 

authobship  of  lines:  albxands&  smith. 

(Query  No.  8.801,  February  16.) 

[3,397.]    The  lines  quoted  by  "  W.  T.  B."  (with  the 

three  which  succeed)  are  more  correctly  as  follows: — 

1  will  go  forth  *mong  men,  not  mailed  in  soom, 
fiut  in  the  armour  of  a  pure  intent. 
Great  duties  are  before  me  and  great  aims, 
And  whether  crowned  or  crowaless,  when  I  fall 
It  matters  not,  so  as  Qod's  work  is  done. 
iVe  learned  to  prize  the  quiet  lightning-deed. 
Not  the  applauding  thunder  at  its  heels 
Which  men  call  Fame. 

They  occur  in  A  Life  Drama,  by  Alexander  Smith 
(1853),  which  ran  almost  directly  to  five  editions, 
**  10,000  copies  of  the  American  edition  being  sold  in 
a  few  months'*  (Allibone).  Mr.  Smith,  who  was 
originally  a  pattern  designer  in  a  lace  factory  in 
Glasgow,  was  Secretary  to  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh from  1854  to  1867.  The  book  teems  with 
beautiful  imagery ;  and  was  the  foundation  of  the 
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so-called  ^  spasmodic  school "  of  EngUsh  poetry.  He 
**  flung  a  poem  like  a  comet  out,"  and  the  excitement 
amongst  the  critics  was  great.  Chains  of  plagiar- 
ism were  brought  against  him  in  the  Athenn^m  of 
January  and  August,  1857,  and  he  was  hotly  defended, 
I\mck  among  others  taking  up  the  cudgels  in  his 
defence.  He  found  "  the  armour  of  a  pure  intent  ** 
to  be  of  little  avail  against  the  critics,  for  he  was 
eerioDsly  and  repeatedly  (and  almost  truly)  charged 
with  being  a  youth  of  twenty.  The  late  Professor 
Aytoun  wrote  probably  the  finest  written  burlesque 
in  the  English  language  satirizing  Alexander  Smith 
in  jFlrmt7tan ;  a  Spasmodic  Tragedy,  Mr.  Smith 
published  two  other  volumes  of  poems  and  four 
pxose  works,  and  died  January,  1867,  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-seven.  "  ffis  fiery  soul,  which,  working 
ont  its  way,  fretted  his  pigmy  body  to  decay."  Here 
is  a  fair  specimen  of  his  poetry  from  the  Life  Drama 
(p.  17):- 

Books  written  when  the  soul  is  at  spring  tide, 
When  it  is  laden  like  a  groaning  sky 
Before  a  thunderstorm,  are  power  and  gladness, 
And  majesty  and  beauty.    They  seize  tbe  reader 
Ab  tempests  seiase  a  ship,  and  bear  him  on 
With  a  wild  joy.    Some  books  are  drenched  sands. 
On  which  a  great  soul's  wealth  lies  all  in  heaps, 
Lake  a  wrecked  argosy.    What  power  in  books ! 
They  mingle  gloom  and  splendour,  as  I've  oft 
Id  tbnnd'rous  sunsets  seen  the  thunder-piles 
Seamed  with  doll  fire  and  fiercest  ^lory-rants. 
Tbey  awe  me  to  my  knees,  as  if  I  stood 
In  praMnoe  off  a  king; 

J.  T.  K. 


QUERIES. 

[d,39a]  A  Bump  and  Dozbn.— Lying  before  me 
10  a  letter  bearing  date  1803,  from  one  of  our  local 
gently  to  another,  inviting  him  to  a  dinner,  the  result 
of  ^'a  rump  and  dozen"  laid  as  a  wager  between 
two  friends  on  some  matter  of  debate  between 
them.  I  zemember  when  a  lad  having  hesrd  this 
emioDB  phrase  used,  but  the  exact  import  of  it  I  have 
quite  fofgottan.  Perhaps  some  correspondent  can  ex- 
plain it. 

MOBOAN  BbIBBLBT. 

[a,399.]  AUTH0B8HIP  OP  "Apbil  Rain."— Can 
any  reader  supply  the  name  of  the  author  of  a  poem 
entitled  ''April  Bain^—lines  which  the  inquirer  had 
enoneonsly  attributed  to  Miss   Ingelow,   and   is  I 


desirous  of  publishing  as  a  song  ?    The  verses  begin 
thus: — 

Showers,  showere,  nought  but  showere. 

And  it  wants  a  week  of  May ! 
Flowera,  flowers,  nought  but  flowers. 

Are  hid  in  the  green  and  the  grey. 

E.  J.  T. 


A  New  Way  to  Success. — M.  de  Lesseps, 
speaking  at  the  annual  meeting  of  tbe  British  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  Paris  on  Saturday  last,  caused  much 
laughter  by  stating  that  on  his  first  visit  to  England  the 
publisher  who  brought  out  the  report  of  his  meetings 
charged,  as  the  firat  item  of  his  bill,  **  £SiXi  for  attacking 
the  book  in  order  to  make  it  succeed."  "  Since  then," 
observed  M.  de  Lesseps,  **  I  have  been  attacked  gretuit- 
ously,  and  have  got  on  without  paying." 

Mangnall's  Questions  first  Printed  in 
Stockport. — A  correspondent  of  the  Cheshire  County 
News  states  that  MangncdVs  Questions,  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  successful  of  the  school  books  of  the  day, 
was  originally  printed  in  Stockport,  and  that  the  press 
of  Mr.  Clarke,  the  then  leading  printer  of  Stockport,  was 
the  means  of  ushering  to  the  world  a  book  from  which 
more  profit  to  tbe  subsequent  purchasera  of  the  copy- 
right had  accrued  than  almost  any  other  work  of  a 
similar  kind  up  to  that  time.  It  found  its  way  into 
every  lady's  school  and  private  family  in  England,  and 
for  nearlj  forty  yeara  sustained  its  reputation  as  a  book 
necessary  in  the  routine  of  early  education. 

A  new  process  for  producing  permanent  wall  paintings 

has  been  invented  by  Herr  Adolf  Keim,  of  Munich.    It 

was  described  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts 

in  London,  by  the  Rev.  J.  A  Rivington,  who  pointed  out 

that  the  original  project  for  deconting  with  frescoes  the 

new  Palace  of  Westminster  forty  yeara  ago  was  never 

completed  owing  to  the  destructive  infiuence  of  the 
English  climate  upon  these  works  of  art.    Herr  Keim's 
invention  secured  to  us  absolute  immunity  from  climatic 
influences.  Paintings  finished  by  this  process  had  proved 
absolutely  impervious  to  all  tests.    They  would  admit 
of  any  acid,  even  in  a  concentrated  form,  except  hydro- 
fluoric acid,  beiag  poured  over  them.    Caustic  potash 
had   no  effect,  and  nothing  could    be   employed  with 
greater  advantage  than  this  for  cleansing  the  painting 
when  occasion  required.    The  expense  of  the  process, 
would  bear  favourable  comparison  with  that  of  any 
other.    A  technical  commission  appointed  in  188Z  by 
the  Royal  Bavarian  Academy  reported  verp*  strongly  in 
its  favour.    Mr.  Rivington  said  he  saw  in  the  solid 
guarantees  afforded  by  this  system  tbe  art  of  mural 
I>ainting  no  longer  a  dream  of  Utopia,  waiting  for  the 
laboure  of  Smoke  Abatement  Exhibitions  to  make  room 
for  its  development,  but  an  actual  reality  of  English  art. 
In  tbe  course  of  some  interesting  experiments,  he  showeu 
that  scenery  painted  by  the  new  process  was  uninflam- 
mable. 
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COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

▲  BUMP  AND  DOZEN. 
(Query  No.  3,398,  February  28.) 

[3,400.]  In  the  good  old  days  when  George  the 
Third  was  king,  and  later,  there  was  a  party  of 
friends  who  dined  together  frequently.  Their  dinner 
consisted  of  a  rump-steak  only,  with  a  glass  of  water. 
After  dinner  the  serious  drinking  began,  and  the 
guests  Tery  frequently  carried  away  with  them  their 
three  bottles  of  port  apiece.  I  expect  the  inyitation 
was  to  a  rump-steak  and  a  dozen  of  port,  either  for 
host  and  guest  between  them,  or  for  them  and  a 
couple  of  friends. 

J.  T. 
#  #  # 

A  bet  of  a  "  rump  and  dozen "  means,  or  used  to 
mean  when  I  was  a  youngster,  a  rump-steak  dinner 
for  twelve  persons,  and  a  dozen  of  wine  to  wash  it 
down. 

London. 

«  «  « 

In  Brewer's  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable  this 
expression  occurs  as  "rumping  dozen,"  and  is  ex- 
plained as  being  a  corruption  of  "  rump  and  dozen," 
meaning  a  rump  of  beef  and  a  dozen  of  claret. 

Chablks  W.  Stabkib. 
«  «  # 

An  old  lady  in  her  eight3''-8eventh  year,  having 
read  Mr.  Mobgan  Bbiebley*s  Query,  states  the 
meaning  of  ^  a  rump  and  dozen  "  to  be,  a  rump  of 
beef  and  a  dozen  of  wine,  and  cites  the  following  (as 
related  by  her  father)  in  illustration :  —  Two 
Cheshire  gentlemen  passing  through  Nantwich 
churchyard  noticed  a  hawk  on  a  pinnacle 
of  the  steeple.  One  challenged  the  other  to 
"a  rump  and  dozen"  that  he  could  call  it  to 
bis  shoulder.  The  other  being  incredulous, 
accepted.  The  challenger,  however,  succeeded  in 
calling  the  bird,  and  was  so  pleased  with  himself 
that  he  invited  a  few  old  chums  to  share  his  creature 
comforts,  and  a  jovial  time  was  spent.  He  after- 
wards had  the  hawk's  likeness  taken  in  oil,  with  cap 
and  bells,  a  copy  of  which  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  a  farmer  on  the  Combermere  estate.  J.  G. 

Bowdon. 


BYNT,  BYNTY,  BTNIHTB,  BOUin>-THBE. 
(Nob.  3.802  and  8394.) 

[8,401.]  The  form  in  the  Fylde  district  of  Lancar 
shire  is  **  rynt-ta— the  y  pronounced  long,  like  i  in 
pint.  It  was  formerly  commonly  used  under  the 
following  circumstances: — A  person  in  a  shippon 
approaching  a  cow  for  the  purpose  of  milking  her, 
and  finding  her  standing  in  some  inconyenient  pos- 
ture, for  undergoing  the  operation  would  give 
the  cow  a  tap  with  the  stool  and  say  to  her 
"  rynt-ta,  stan*  o'er."  •*  Stan'  o'ef  would  only  be 
necessary  in  case  the  cow  was  in  that  x>o^ 
tion  which  would  require  her  to  obey  that  command. 
The  word  or  phrase  is  applied  to  persons  as  well  as 
to  animals.  "Rynt  thisel;"  "they  rynted  their 
sels,"  and  similar  expressions  being  still  in  use. 
Several  farmers'  wives  were  standing  together  on  a 
market  day,  when  another  farmer's  wife  came  up» 
and  in  placing  herself  in  the  little  circle  nearly 
knocked  down  one  of  the  others,  who  thus  described 
the  event :  —  '*  As  hoo  rynted  hersel,  hoo  welly 
knocked  me  o'er."  We  for  many  years  used  a  phrase 
which  was  associated  with  a  market  incident  which 
carried  a  point  with  it,  and  so  **  rynt"  fell  into  abey- 
ance. We  said  "Square  thisel  up,"  in  place  of 
•*  lynt-ta"  or  "  rynt-tha."  Edwabd  Kmx. 

CHANCBLS  IN  OLD  CHUBCHBS. 
(Noe.  8,862  and  3,869.) 

[8,402.]  PiKXLBT^s  two-fold  inquiry  as  to  the 
cause  and  origin  of  the  difference  in  the  orientation 
of  the  nave  and  chancel  of  the  same  church  reopens 
an  old  controversy  among  antiquaries,  architects, 
and  ecclesiastics.  These  ancient  peculiarities  are 
manifestly  important,  the  architectural  obliquity 
having  been  designedly  made  in  yarious  Chriatian 
ages  and  countries. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  writers  that  not  a  single 
instance  can  be  pointed  to  where  church-tower  and 
nave  were  differently  orientated ;  and  yet  I  knew  a 
clear  instance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester 
(England)  where  the  latter  peculiarity  of  structure 
existed.  It  is  necessaiy,  perhaps,  to  notice  this  ex- 
ception briefly,  first,  lest  its  former  existence  may,  in 
this  connection,  mislead.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  in  1866,  when  the  interior  of  Bolton  Old  Church 
was  stripped  of  organ,  galleries,  and  pews,  just 
before  its  demolition — ^preparatory  to  the  erection  of 
the  present  edifice— it  was  found  that  a  straight  line 
drawn  through  the  arches  in  the  old  tower  and  oon- 
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tinued  eastward  aloDg  the  floor  of  the  nave  and 
chanoel  did  not  cat  them  into  equal  halves  longi- 
tndinatty,  and  on  further  examination  the  inner  arch 
of  the  tower  was  found  to  be  three  feet  nearer  the 
north-western  (inner)  comer  of  the  nave  than 
the  south-western  comer.  The  same  straight  line 
demonstrated  the  further  singular  fact  that  the  body 
of  the  church  was  set  obliquely  against  the  tower — 
the  skew  of  the  body  being  southward.  In  other 
words  the  (mentation  of  the  tower  was  different 
from  that  of  the  body.  A  few  years  ago, 
before  I  left  the  Old  Country,  I  wrote  a  series 
of  articles  which  appeared  in  the  Bolton  Weekly 
Journal^  under  the  title  of  ^  Half  Hours  Among  the 
Tombs,"  in  which  I  ventured  to  state  my  belief  that 
the  old  tower  was  originally  erected  in  accordance 
with  the  orientation  of  a  former  ''  old  church/'  and 
that  in  course  of  time  the  lately  demolished  old 
church  was,  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  added  to 
the  lonely  and  unhistorical  old  tower— the  vestige  of 
an  earlier  church  upon  the  same  site.  The  chanoel 
of  Bolton  Old  Church  was  of  later  date— an  addi- 
tion. 

Some  writers  hold  that  anciently  a  chancel  was 
orientated  so  that  from  the  east  window  the  rising 
son  might  be  centrally  viewed  on  the  morning  of  the 
feast  of  the  patron  saint;  but,  as  differences  of 
onentation  have  been  found  to  exist  in  England  in 
many  churches  in  the  same  invocation,  the  pious  idea 
lacks  support 

Now  to  the  question  proper.  As  to  the  difference 
in  the  orientation  of  the  chancel  and  nave  of  the 
same  church — an  architectural  peculiarity  prevalent 
in  Soman  Catholic  countries  of  the  Continent  of 
Europe — ^it  is  undoubtedly  symbolical.  An  old  eccle- 
■astlcal  tradition  of  the  Church  of  Rome  demanded 
that  there  should  be  a  deviation  of  the  chancel  from 
the  true  east  towards  the  north,  so  as  to  mystically 
represent  the  bowing  of  our  Saviour's  head  in  death 
upon  the  cross.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that 
in  England  the  deviation  is  towards  the  south,  the 
differsDoe  of  pomtion  being  attributable  to  a  different 
vezaion  of  the  same  Christian  tradition. 

John  F.  Matthews. 

(Mlege  Avenue,  New  York,  January  7. 


[8,404.]  "  Wobld's  End."— Can  any  reader  kindly 
tell  me  the  origin  of  the  above  title  appearing  as  the 
name  of  a  beerhouse  in  Little  Peter-street,  Gay  thorn  ? 

W.  H.  H. 

[3,405.]  Boiling  to  Death  of  Mabgabet  Davy. 
What  are  the  facts  concerning  the  boiling  to  death 
of  Margaret  Davy,  on  March  28, 1542,  as  mentioned 
in  Whitaker's  Almanack  for  1881. 

F.  M.  Ebndexidine. 


QUERIES. 
[3^408.]     Thb   Sun  as  Tims-kebpbb.— Which 
keeps  proper  time,  a  coxrect  clock  or  the  sun  ? 

Chabbonnibb. 


Mr.  John  Hullah  died  on  Thursday  in  last  week,  at  the 
age  of  seventv-two.  He  was  a  native  of  Worcester.  In 
the  first  work  by  which  he  became  known  he  had  the 
honour  of  being  associated  with  Charles  Dickens.  This 
was  a  little  two-act  operetta  or  comedietta,  with  songs, 
called  Village  Coquettes,  which  was  produced  in  1836  at 
the  St.  James's  Tneatre,  then  under  the  management  of 
the  famous  tenor  John  Braham.  After  producing  two 
more  operettas,  Tke  Barbers  of  Bassora  and  The  Outpost, 
he  devoted  himself  to  what  was  to  be  his  serious  occupa- 
tion in  hfe,  the  instruction  of  large  classes  of  pupils  in 
vocal  music.  In  1872  he  was  appointed  Inspector  of 
Training  Schools  for  the  United  Kingdom.  Dr.  Hullah 
was  the  author  of  a  good  many  well-known  songs, 
among  which  was  the  **  Three  Fishers,"  set  to  Kingsley's 
words. 

Kissing  on  thb  Stagb. — ^A  stage  kiss  as  a  rule 
is  a  dramatic  illusion.  There  are,  however,  exceptions. 
In  the  casket  scene  in  the  Merchant  of  Vemce,  for  instance, 
Bassanio  seals  his  betrothal  with  a  "  loving  kiss."  '*  The 
other  nighy* says  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  ''Mr.  Terriss  was 
the  Bassanio,  and  just  as  he  kissed  me  a  very  consider- 
able titter  came  from  the  audience.  Mv  face  was  in  a 
flame  in  a  minute,  and  I  was  iust  ready  to  cry.''  On 
reaching  the  flies  Portia  looked  round,  and  the  cause  of 
the  laughter  became  apparent  to  her.  The  stage  cat,  a 
magnificent  and  portly  creature,  had,  it  seems,  coolly 
come  in  and  watched  the  whole  proceeding,  and  when 
they  left  she  followed,  apparently  well  satisfied.  *'I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  the  kissing  again,  so  that  Mr. 
Terriss  raises  my  hand  to  his  lips  instead."  The  cat, 
strange  to  say,  has  since  m3r8teriously  disappeared. 

A  Nbw  Modb  of  Botanical  Illustbation. — 
Mr.  Henry  Hyde,  of  this  city,  has  recently  hit  upon  a 
novel  and  attractive  method  of  facilitating  the  study  of 
trees.  Taking  the  oak,  for  example,  he  has  mounted 
upon  a  card  portions  of  a  branch  of  the  tree,  the  leaf, 
the  flower,  the  fruit  (a  couple  of  acorns),  and  two 
sections  of  the  wood.  The  mount  is  enclosed  in  a  neat 
frame,  and  covered  with  glass.  Mr.  Hyde  has  in  this 
way  prepared  illustrations  of  the  oak,  beech,  and 
sycamore,  and  is  engaged  upon  the  elm,  chestnut,  lime, 
ash,  pine,  hawthorn,  laburnum,  and  other  trees, 
Similarly  he  has  mounted  a  series  of  typical  leaves, 
simple  and  compound.  As  much  for  their  elegance  as 
their  usefulness  these  botanical  representations  ought  to 
be  heartily  welcomed  by  school  and  museum  authorities, 
and  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  the  committees  of 
the  Manchester  Art  Museum  and  the  Manchester  Techni« 
cal  School  have  already  ordered  complete  sets  for  their 
respective  institutions. 
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THS  NBW  EDITOR  OF  THE  TIMES. 

[3,406.]  Mr.  George  Barle  Buckle,  the  newly- 
appointed  Editor  of  the  limes,  is  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
George  Buckle,  formerly  scholar  of  Corpus  Christi 
CJoUege,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  Fellow  of  Oriel,  who 
for  many  years  was  Vicar  of  Tiverton,  near  Bath,  and 
is  now  Vicar  of  Weston-super-Mare  and  Prebend  of 
Wells.  Mr.  Buckle's  father  was  a  distinguished  Ox- 
ford man,  and  if  report  speak  truly  has  himself  not 
been  unacquainted  with  journalistic  work,  having 
been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  well-known  Church 
paper,  the  Guardian,  The  new  editor  is  a  nephew 
of  Mr.  John  Earle,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Professor  at 
Oxford,  whose  name  he  bears.  His  course  at  the 
University,  like  his  father's,  was  also  a  distinguished 
one.  Able  as  Mr.  Chenery  was,  he  conspicuously 
failed  to  grip  public  opinion.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  Mr.  Buckle  will  do  this  better.  I  for  one 
heartily  wish  him  success. 

Chablbs  H.  Collyns. 

Sheffield. 

CABLING  SUNDAY. 

[3,407.]  Carling  Sunday  falls  this  year  on  the  30th 
of  March,  but  to  many  country  people  it  is  obsolete ; 
even  the  name  itself  is  passing  out  of  recollection. 
Mothering  Sunday  is,  however,  still  kept  up  to  some 
extent,  and  this  is  but  another  name  for  the  same 
Sabbath  Day.  About  this  period  it  was  customary 
for  farm  servants  to  have  a  holiday  on  purpose  to 
visit  their  parents,  or  to  go  a-mothering ;  hence  the 
name  Mothering  Sunday.  At  these  visits  cakes  were 
prepared  to  honour  the  occasion,  which  were  far  more 
homely  and  nourishing  than  the  rich  Simnel  which 
has  taken  their  place.  Furmetry,  prepared  by  soak- 
ing wheat  in  the  oven,  then  boiling  in  milk,  and 
sweetened  with  sugar  and  spices,  was  another 
honoured  dish,  though  it  was  far  more  frequently 
used  on  Christmas  Day.    Herrick  says : — 

111  to  thee  a  Simnel  bring 
'Gainst  thou  go  a-mothering« 
'^'  '  '"        So  that  when  she  blesses  thee, 

Half  that  blessing  thou'lt  give  me. 

We  might  imagine  other  names  according  to  locality 
had  been  used  for  this  day.  In  the  foUovTing  couplet, 
however,  the  days  spedfied  are  all  distinct  :— 


Tid«  Mid,  and  Sfisera, 

Carling,  Palm,  and  Pase-eggDay, 

The  word  Carling  is  derived  from  the  grey  shop  peas, 
usually  sold  to  prepare  pearfloup,  which  espedaUy  in 
the  northern  counties  are  still  known  as  Carling 
Peas.  These  are  steeped  in  water  during  the  even- 
ing, and  on  Passion  Day,  are  fried  in  butter  and 
eaten  for  supper.  This  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
the  derivation  of  the  word,  but  in  Lancashire  I 
have  heard  it  called  Care  or  Careing  Sunday.  One 
is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  other.  At  Newark 
a  fair  was  held  annually  on  the  Friday  preceding 
Passion  Day  and  recognized  as  Careing  Fair  Day ; 
and  we  have  a  couplet  often  heard  in  Notts : — 

Care  Sunday,  care  away, 
Palm  Sunday  and  Easter  Day. 

A  better  explanation  can  be  found  for  both  customs 
and  name  by  referring  to  the  pre-Eeformation 
period.  Dried  peas  were  commonly  used  by  poor 
people  for  their  food  in  Lent.  Lady  Clare,  a  grand- 
daughter of  Edward  I.,  bequeathed  in  1356,  sixty- 
one  quarters  of  beans,  peas,  and  vetches  for  the  sear 
son  of  Lent.  Palsgrave  also  declares  that  parched 
(dried)  peas  were  "  folks'  use  in  Lent."  No  doubt  it 
was  customary  at  one  period  to  use  peas  on  Passion 
Day  to  indicate  the  necessity  of  greater  mortifica- 
tion in  view  of  the  approaching  solemn  Church  fes- 
tivals. Thus  a  writer  in  the  Cfentleman^s  Magazine 
for  1786,  quoting  an  old  author,  says  that  "the 
custom  took  its  rise  from  the  disciples  plucking  the 
ears  of  com  and  rubbing  them  in  their  hands  on 

Passion  Day." 

Hone,  generally  so  particular  when  alluding  to 
olden  customs  and  rites,  has  merely  a  passing  refer- 
ence to  Carling  Sunday.  He  refers  to  it  only  when 
giving  an  account  of  a  robbery  by  two  footpads  in 
1786.  He  says  that  Carling  Sunday  is  so  called 
because  it  is  the  custom  of  the  lower  orders  in  the 
North  of  England  to  eat  immense  quantities  of  small 
peas,  called  "  carlings,"  fried  in  butter,  pepper,  and 
salt  on  the  second  Sunday  before  Easter. 

J.  F.  Robinson. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

AUTHOESHIP    OP    "APBIL    BAIN." 
(Query  No.  8,899,  February  28.) 

[3,408.]  The  author  of  the  verses  entitled  "  April 
Ram  "  is  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan,  but  I  cannot  say  in 
which  of  his  many  volumes  they  can  be  found. 

E. 
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THB  WOBLD'S  end  AS  AN  INN  SIGN. 
(Query  No.  8,404,  Maroh  1.) 

[S»409.]  In  the  elephant  folio  of  Hogarth  the  last 
plate,  said  to  be  the  artist's  final  effort,  is  "  The 
flniah  of  all  things."  A  tumble-down  inn,  '*  The 
World's  End,"  the  sign-board  of  which  depicts  the 
Globe  in  flames,  is  one  of  the  emblems  of  a  universal 
collapse.  Abthub  J.  Mobbis. 

BOHJNO  TO  DEATH  OF  MABGABBT  DAVY. 
(Query  No.  8,405,  liarch  1.) 
[3,410.]  The  death  of  Margaret  Davy  is  thus  re- 
corded in  the  Chronicle  of  John  Stow : — "  The  17th 
March  (1542)  Margaret  Davy,  a  maid,  was  boiled  in 
Smithfield  for  the  poisoning  of  three  households  that 
she  had  dwelled  in."  The  Act  of  Parliament  under 
which  she  was  condemned  to  this  horrible  death  was 
passed  a  few  years  previously  (1531),  when  wilful 
poisoning  was  brought  under  the  category  of  high 
treason  and  visited  with  this  barbarous  punishment. 
The  statute  was  enacted  to  meet  the  case  of  Richard 
Bouse,  who,  **  of  his  most  wicked  and  damnable  dis- 
position, did  cast  a  certain  venom  or  poison  into  a 
vessel  replenished  with  yeast  or  barm  standing  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  Reverend  Father  in  Ood,  John,  Bishop 
of  Bocbester."  In  Rapin's  History  of  England  the 
case  is  mentioned  in  the  following  terms : — "  During 
this  session  of  Parliament  (1531)  one  Richard  Rouse, 
a  cookf  on  the  16th  of  February  poisoned  some  soup 
in  the  Bishop  of  Rochester's  kitchen,  by  which 
seventeen  persons  were  mortally  infected.  One  of 
the  gentlemen  died  of  it ;  and  some  poor  people  that 
were  charitably  fed  with  the  remainder  were  also 
infected,  one  woman  dying.  The  person  was  appre- 
hended, and  by  Act  of  Parliament  (22  Henry  YIII.) 
poisoning  was  declared  treason,  and  Rouse  was 
attainted  and  sentenced  to  be  boiled  to  death.  The 
sentence  was  executed  in  Smithfield  soon  after." 
The  Act  was  repealed  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  V I. 
Hntton-ftnet,  Bftlford.  BdwABD  NixON. 

ABOTNT  AND  ARBAWT. 
(No0.  3,892  and  83M.) 

[3,411.]  The  word  *•  aroynt"  has  been  under  dis- 
cussion many  years,  and  etymologists  are  not  by  any 
means  at  one  with  regard  to  its  derivation.  It  does 
not  occur,  we  are  told,  in  any  old  author  except 
Shakspeie.  Many  ingenious  guesses  have  been  made 
respecting  its  origin.  Toone  tells  us  Dr.  Johnson 
deriTsd  it  from  **  avaunt,"  which  word  is  from  the 
Fxeach  **  avant,"  sometimes  used  for  proceed,  begone. 


Toone  himself  ventures  the  supposition  that  it  may 
be  derived  from  "  a  route,"  a  word  made  use  of  by 
the  French  when  urging  horses  to  go  quickly,  and 
which  may  have  been  corrupted  into  "  aroint."  **  This 
supposition,"  he  says,  **  is  somewhat  confirmed  by  the 
word  *  areawt'  being  still  (1832)  used  in  Lancashire 
to  signify  *  away  with  thee,*  and  it  is  pronounced 
exactly  similar  to  '  a  route.' "  In  the  Lancashire 
Olo98ary,  by  J.  H,  Nodal  and  G.  Milner,  the  word 
"areawt"  is  put  down  as  a  preposition,  meaning 
'*  out  of  doors,  outside,"  and  in  this  valuable  Glossary 
examples  are  given  of  its  use  in  this  sense  from  the 
writings  of  Collier,  Bamford,  Ramsbottom,  and 
Waugh.  If  any  correspondent  can  adduce  instances 
of  "areawt"  being  employed  in  Lancashire  other 
than  as  a  preposition,  and  in  the  sense  indicated  by 
Toone,  its  identity  or  relationship  with  "aroynt" 
may  be  to  some  extent  established.    F.  Silkstone. 

^  JU^nchester. 

THB  SUN  AS  TIMBKBEPEB. 
(Query  No.  3,403.  March  1.) 

[3,412.]    Chabbonnier'b  inquiry  is  rather  vague, 

but  I  imagine  the  following  information  is  what  he 

requires : — A  perfectly  accurate  clock  (a  chronometer) 

and  the  sun  would  keep  time  together  if  the  earth 

travelled  along  her  orbit  at  a  uniform  speed,  and  if 

her  axis  were  not  inclined  to  her  orbit.     As  these 

conditions  do  not  obtain,  the  sun  is  sometimes  before 

the  clock  and  sometimes  after  the  clock,  except  four 

times  a  year,  when  they  are  together.       Hbbmit. 

«  «  « 

Of  course  a  correct  clock  is  right  Correct  time 
proceeds  at  a  uniform  pace.  Owing  to  causes  which 
cannot  be  explained  here  the  sun  in  its  apparent 
motion  does  not  travel  at  a  uniform  rate.  Sometimes 
it  is  too  much  in  advance,  and  sometimes  it  lags  be- 
hind. But  it  is  known  whereabouts  in  the  sky  it 
would  be,  if  its  rate  were  uniform,  and  to  indicate 
such  spot  astronomers  suppose  a  '*  mean  "  sun  to  be 
there.  Every  good  Almanac  indicates  the  difference 
between  this  mean  sun  and  the  actual  one,  and  it  is 
this  mean  sun  which  regulates  the  time.  For  instance, 
on  Saturday,  March  8,  we  are  told  in  the  Almanac 
that  the  sun  is  after  the  clock  lOmin.  48sec,  or  that 
the  clock  is  before  the  sun  by  that  amount.  So  that 
when  the  real  sun  is  on  the  meridian  a  correct  clock 
will  be  IQmin.  488ec.  past  twelve ;  or,  in  other  words, 
when  it  is  twelve  o'clock  by  the  sun,  it  is  nearly 
eleven  minutes  past  twelve  by  a  coixect  dock. 

J.  T.  S. 
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▲  COTTON  BALL  V,  ▲  CALICO  BALL. 

[8,413.]  In  the  N.  and  Q.  of  the  NoUingham  Datly 
Guardian,  February  27,  I  found  the  following  note, 
respecting  which  I  have  a  word  or  two  to  say : — 

A  Lincoln  <* Stuff"  Ball.— Perhaps  the  following 
refereDce  to  a  **  stuff ''  ball  held  in  Lincoln  nearly  a 
century  ago  may  interest  some  of  your  readers.  In 
the  GerUlenunCt  Magatine  for  1790,  a  correspondent 
writes : — Will  you  inform  me  what  those  stuffs  are 
the  ball  at  Lincoln  of  which  Lady  Banks  is  Uie 
patroness ;  and  whether  they  are  to  be  purchased  in 
London  ?  The  number  of  the  magazine  for  January, 
1791, contains  the  following  reply: — The  stuffs,  which 
^our  correspondent  (yoL  Ix.,  p.  1,127)  wishes  to  be 
informed  about  are  of  the  species  which  the  York- 
shire manufacturers  call  wild-kx)re  tammies;  tbe 
colour  geranium,  pitched  upon  by  Lady  Banks,  as 
patroness  of  the  ball  held  at  Lincoln,  October  8th, 
1789.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  was  lately  in  town, 
saw  many  of  them  in  the  shop  windows ;  but  upon 
inquiry  of  the  drapers  here  I  do  not  find  that  they 
are  sold  at  any  particular  place  by  appointment. 
The  annual  ball,  for  the  benefit  of  the  stuff  manufac- 
tory in  Lincolnshire,  was  begun  about  six  or  eight 
years  ago,  at  Alford,  with  an  intention  to  encourage 
the  spinning  of  worsted  among  the  poor  and  in  the 
houses  of  industry  in  this  country ;  and  removed  to 
Lincoln  at  the  time  before  mentioned,  when  Lady 
Banks  was  patroness.  The  following  are  the  rules 
by  which  the  ball  is  conducted :  Ladies  admitted 
gratis,  appearing  in  a  stuff  gown  and  petticoat  of  the 
colour  appointed  by  the  patroness,  spun,  woven,  and 
furnished  in  the  country,  and  producing  a  ticket 
signed  by  the  weaver,  and  countersimed  by  the 
dyer;  one  of  which  tickets  to  l)e  delivered  with 
every  twelve  yards  of  stuff.  Tickets  to  gentlemen, 
10s.  6d,  who  are  to  appear  without  any  silk  or 
cotton  in  their  dress,  stockings  excepted.  The  first 
year  the  Assembly-room  was  so  very  much  crowded 
that  the  stewards  erected  a  temporary  booth  for  the 
cold  collation  the  year  following,  when  the  ball  was 
honoured  with  most  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
the  countiT,  466  persons  being  present,  viz.,  252 
ladies  and  214  gentlemen.  Lady  Monson  was  patro- 
ness, and  the  ball  colour  a  dark  brown  or  carmelite. 
The  Duchess  of  Ancaster  is  mentioned  as  patroness 
for  this  year.  I  have  been  led  to  this  minute  detidl 
from  the  inquiry  of  the  correspondent ;  and  the  more 
readily  from  a  wish  that  so  laudable  an  institution 
may  bie  more  generally  known  through  the  extensive 
circulation  of  your  magazine. — J.  C. 

The  Lady  Banks  referred  to  in  the  above  would  be 
the  wife  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks;  and  the  thin  stuff 
there  called  tammy  would  be  the  same  kind  as  that 
used  instead  of  haircloth,  for  fine  househole  sieves, 
thence  called  "  tanunies." 

The  comspondent  of  the  Notts  paper  has  doubt- 


less exhumed  the  note  from  the  OemStUmmti  Maga^ 
vine  to  show  the  givers  of  80-<»lled  calico  partiaB 
that  the  idea  is  no  new  thing.  But  whether  the 
newer  idea  had  its  rise  in  the  older,  or  to  foster  a 
special  industry,  I  cannot  say ;  but  I  do  know,  and 
do  say,  that  the  term  **  calico  ball "  is  a  misnomer, 
and  had  its  origin  in  error. 

When  Alderman  W.  J.  K.  Ck)tton,  M.P.,  was  elected 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  in  1875,  he  announced  his 
intention  of  giving  a  Cottcn  Ballr-a,  juveiule  costume 
ball—stipulating  that  all  the  dresses,  for  either  sex, 
must  be  made  of  cotton.  There  was  no  lack  of  diver- 
sity either  of  tint  or  material,  heavy  or  flimsy. 
Velveteen,  fustian,  moleskin,  satteen,  dimity,  muslin, 
tarlatane,  printed  calico,  chintz,  cretonne,  and  lace 
or  braid  for  trinuning.  Surely  there  was  scope 
enough  for  taste  or  imagination,  and  the  result  was 
marvellous.  Lord  Mayor  Cotton  had  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  his  Cotton  Ball,  and  so  had  his  juvenile 
guests.  Whether  he  was  satisfied  with  its  reporters 
is  another  thing.  Nothing  had  been  said  on  the 
placards  or  elsewhere  of  calico  as  a  specialty  until 
some  journalist  (evidently  too  young  to  remember 
the  time  when  ladies  had  no  reels  of  cotton,  but 
only  "  cotton  balls  "  wherewith  to  furnish  their  work- 
baskets  or  boxes,  and  consequently  unable  to  see  the 
pun  on  the  Lord  Mayor's  name),  glorified  the  Cotton 
Ball  in  a  column  of  type  under  the  heading  of  a 
"  Calico  Ball."  Other  journalists,  no  wiser  than  him- 
self, regardless  of  the  protests  of  their  better- 
informed  brethren,  set  the  calico  ball  rolling,  and  so 
it  has  gone  on  rolling  until  the  merry  jest  of  the 
originator  is  altogether  lost  sight  of.  A  calico  party  is 
narrow  in  conception  and  scope.  A  Cotton  Ball  gives 
a  wide  range  of  material  as  well  as  colour,  and  Cer- 
tainly should  have  its  significance  to  Manchester 
people  if  to  no  others.  Certainly  it  was  a  "  Cotton 
Ball "  to  which  Lord  Mayor  Cotton  invited  his  young 

guests.  ISABSLLA  BaNSB. 

ix>ndon. 

BBCOLLBCTIONS  OF  THB  LATB  BICHABD  WBIOHT 

PBOOIBB. 

[3,414.]  My  first  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Procter 
began  about  forty-three  years  ago,  at  the  Poet* s 
Comer,  Long  Millgate.  I  had  been  invited  to  an 
entertainment  given  by  the  Manchester  literati  to  the 
talent  of  the  country  for  perhaps  forty  miles  round. 
I  was  then,  however,  a  stranger  to  most  of  the  com* 
pany,  and  being  overawed  I  made  my  way  into  a 
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nther  dark  oonier  where  I  thought  I  could  see  and 
hear  without  beiug  much  noticed.  But  I  had  not 
been  there  long  befoie  John  Critchley  Prince  brought, 
as  he  said,  **  his  dear  friend  Procter  the  Barber  "  to 
introduce  to  me ;  **  he  has  written  an  excellent  book 
called  the  Barber's  Shop  and  several  other  good 
things,  and  as  his  tastes  and  yours  are  very  similar  I 
feel  certain  that  when  you  become  better  acquainted 
you  will  soon  become  fast  friends."  After  this  I  used 
to  call  occasionally  at  the  ''barber's  shop"  to  get 
shaved,  and  then  Mr.  Procter  and  I  had  a  good  deal 
of  chat  about  books  and  authors  and  passing  events. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  he  told  me  that  he  was 
bom  in  Salford  on  December  19, 1816,  and  that  his 
father  died  when  he  was  under  seven  years  of  age, 
but  his  mother,  by  great  industry,  contrived  to  get 
him  a  little  schooling.  Yet  that  would  have  been 
bat  very  little  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Francis  Looney,  who  then  kept  a  school,  and  he, 
seeing  more  in  him  than  a  common  boy,  helped  him 
all  he  could. 

At  the  time  I  am  speaking  of  Procter  was  married 
and  had  a  family  of  small  children,  some  of  which  I 
used  to  notice ;  but  my  own  health  became  very  bad 
and  I  was  advised  to  try  a  change  of  air.  And  when 
I  called  to  take  leave  of  Procter  I  found  nearly  all 
hia  children  ill  in  a  fever.  When  I  returned,  which 
was  eleven  years  after,  I  sought  him  at  the  old  place 
but  fonnd  he  had  removed  and  given  up  shaving, 
and  was  then  keeping  a  small  stationer's  shop  and  a 
circulating  library  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 
When  I  was  in  his  neighbourhood  and  had  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  to  spare  I  used  to  call  upon  him,  and  seat 
myself  on  a  small  form,  which  by  its  appearance 
I  thought  he  had  mada  We  used  to  talk  of  former 
days  and  about  the  many  changes  we  had  seen  in 
Manchester ;  also  of  the  old  books  or  records  we  had 
either  seen  or  were  looking  after.  I  was  much  pleased 
with  his  quaint  simple  language,  delivered  with  a 
slight  drawl,  and  also  with  his  excellent  moral 
character.  In  all  our  intercourse  I  never  heard  him 
use  a  word  or  a  sentence  that  the  most  pious  Christian 
minister  would  be  ashamed  to  repeat. 

He  was  an  excellent  judge  of  character,  and  always 
avoided  anyone,  however  clever  he  might  be,  whose 
character  he  did  not  admire.  I  was  once  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  man  of  some  literary  pretensions  who  was 
then  editing  a  Manchester  periodical,  and  I  asked  him 
if  he  knew  Procter.  He  replied  that  he  knew  him 
but  had  never  been  able  to  make  his  acquaintance, 


and  said  that  he  had  frequently  caUed  at  his  shop  for 
trifling  articles  to  have  a  bit  of  conversation  with 
him,  "but  when  he  saw  me  he  alwajrs  appeared 
anxious  to  get  done  with  me  and  return  to  his 
little  room  behind."  The  next  time  I  saw 
Procter  I  told  him  of  this,  and  inquired 
his  reason.  He  replied  with  a  quiet  smile,  "  Well, 
you  know,  we  all  have  our  likings  and  dis- 
likings,  but  I  am  never  so  with  you,  am  I?"  It 
turned  out  that  he  was  right.  The  man  was  not  a 
very  estimable  character,  and  his  conduct  afterwards 
was  anything  but  good. 

Just  before  Mr.  Leo  Orindon  wrote  his  work  on 
Manchester  Banks  and  Bankers  he  wrote  to  me  a 
letter,  using  the  name  of  a  friend  as  an  introduction, 
who,  he  said,  had  told  him  that  I  knew  more  of  the 
Jones  and  Loyd  family  than  .anyone  else  living,  and 
as  he  was  about  to  write  the  history  of  the  Man- 
chester Bankers  he  should  feel  obliged  for  any  infor- 
mation I  could  give,  and  would  wait  upon  me  any 
time  I  would  appoint,  but  if  I  had  no  objection  to 
Sunday  afternoon  he  thought  it  would  suit  him  best. 
Now  I  had  no  objection  to  give  him  all  the  informa- 
tion I  could,  but  I  did  not  like  Sunday  visiting.  So 
I  appointed  to  meet  him  in  town  on  Monday 
morning,  and  when  I  had  told  him  all  I  could  re- 
member I  took  and  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Procter. 
They  were  strangers  to  one  another  except  by  repu- 
tation, but  I  was  surprised  at  Procter's  alacrity  in 
offering  his  services.  He  had  a  good  many  old 
memoranda  and  directories  which  he  took  down, 
and  by  theur  aid  we  were  able  to  fix  several  dates 
which  perhaps  could  not  otherwise  have  been 
obtained. 

That  Mr.  Procter  did  leave  home  occasionally  we 
know  from  his  own  writings,  but  I  never  saw  him 
out  of  his  house  or  shop  except  the  once  I  have 
named,  and  practically  he  lived  the  life  of  a  hermit. 
His  wife  died  in  1867,  and  from  that  time  he  lived 
chiefly  alone,  excepting  that  every  morning  his  son's 
wife  came  to  sweep  up  and  tidy  his  rooms.  He  was, 
however,  very  fond  of  children,  and  I  have  frequently 
seen  the  kind  old  man  bending  over  the  counter  to 
pat  the  heads  of  children  who  had  come  for  a  news- 
paper or  a  pennyworth  of  pens  or  ink  or  paper,  and 
inquire  about  their  fathers  and  mothers.  But  if  a 
boy  came  for  a  fourpenny  slate  and  a  **  hap'orth  **  of 
pencil  there  were  usually  inquiries  made  of  how 
many  brothers  and  sisters  he  had,  and  then  there 
'  were  so  many  bits  of  pencil  put  into  a  paper,  so  that 
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they  could  all  try  the  8lat«  without  quanelling  about 
pendlB. 

Proctei^s  chief  merit  as  an  author  was  his  careful 
and  painstaking  habit  of  noting  down  and  dating 
eyeiything  be  thought  would  be  interesting  to  his 
readers,  and  then  blending  them  together  in  his  own 
peculiarly  quaint  and  gossipy  style  so  as  to  make  a 
pleasant,  readable  book.  If  he  quoted  from  any  of 
his  friends  he  was  almost  certain  to  give  their  name 
and  address.  In  this  way  he  introduced  me  to  his 
readers  in  his  Oenw  of  Thought  and  Flowers  of  Fancy ^ 
and  in  his  Manchester  Hftreeis  and  his  Bygone  Man- 
chester. In  the  latter  book,  however,  he  said  more 
about  me  than  I  liked.  Unfortunately  I  was  from 
home  when  he  fell  ill  and  died,  and  he  was  buried 
before  my  return,  or  I  should  have  gone  to  see 
him,  and  have  attended  his  funeral,  and  if  I  could 
have  procured  it  I  should  have  taken  a  sprig  of 
rosemary  to  throw  on  his  coffin  so  as  to  keep  up  old 
customs,  and  if  he  could  have  known  it  would  have 
pleased  him  best  of  anything. 

He  died  September  11, 1881,  and  was  buried  at  St. 
Luke's,  Cheetham  Hill.  He  was  followed  to  his 
grave  by  a  deputation  from  che  Literary  Society  and 
a  good  many  other  notables.  Peace  be  to  his 
memory.  Bobbbt  Wood. 

BroughtoQ  Flaoe,  Oheetham  Hill. 


QUERIES. 

[3,416.]       HiGH-BTRBBT    FiFTT    TbABS    AgO.  — 

Were  there  any  private  dwelling-houses  in  High- 
street,  City,  fifty  years  ago—of  course  excluding 
licensed  houses  ?  W.  H.  B. 

[8,416.]  Tbigyolb  Routb  to  Oswbstby.— What 
is  the  best  tricycle  route  to  Oswestiy  (Salop)  from 
Manchester,  are  the  roads  good,  and  what  are  the 
best  places  to  stay  at  ?        Fbehibb  Tbictclist. 

[3,417.]  "  Ino8.'*--I  observe  in  some  of  the  York- 
shire towns  (and  more  particularly  in  Bradford)  that 
some  of  the  streets  are  called  **  Ings ;"  thus—'*  Hall 
Ings,"  •*  New  Ings,"  **  Back  Ings."  Can  any  of  your 
readers  give  me  the  derivation  of  this  word,  or  say  if 
it  has  any  special  significance  ?  Hal. 

[3,418.]  John  Howabd  Paynb.  —  In  an  article 
of  a  recent  number  of  Chambers*s  Journal  on  "Home, 
Sweet  Home,"  it  is  stated  that  John  Howard  Payne, 
the  author  of  it,  was  an  American  actor  and  play- 
writer,  and  that  he  came  to  England  in  1813,  per- 
formed a  month  in  London,  and  then  went  round  the 
provinces.    It  would  be  most  interesting  to  me  and 


many  othars  to  know  whether  he  appeared  in  Man- 
chester ;  and  if  so,  where  ?  Hbnbt  Suodbn. 

[3,419.]  Han*  yb  any  Gbbbn  Stuff?— Thirty 
years  ago  this  was  the  formal  conclusion  to  the 
"  bidding  "  to  funerals  in  the  district  about  Clifton. 
Thus,  a  caUer  went  to  the  houses  of  friends  with  the 
invitation : — **  So  and  so's  berryin's  on  Sunday  after- 
noon at  th'  Chapel  in  Gardens ;  han  yo  ony  green 
stuff  ?"  Is  this  still  ever  done,  and  what  did  it  mean? 
I  don't  want  any  quotations  from  old  poets  as  to 
strewing  the  grave  with  flowers  and  the  like,  but  to 
know  what  was  actually  done.  I  think  it  was  the 
custom  for  all  bystanders  to  throw  a  sprig  of  privet 
or  box  into  the  grave.  J.  G.  H. 

[3,420.]    Thb   Stocks.— I  was  much  interested 
when  in  Bingley,  Yorkshire,  recently,  to  observe  in 
the  main  street  the  old  wooden  ''stocks,**  apparently 
in  situ,  though  minus  the  very  necessary  stooL    I 
should  be  pleased  to  learn  in  what  other,  if  any,  Eng- 
lish towns  these  relics  of  a  bygone  punislmient  still 
remain  intact;  and  I  shall  feel « indebted  to  any  of 
your  correspondents  who  can  afford  me  this  or  any 
other  intormation  as  to  their  institution  and  use  which 
they  may  have  at  command.     So  far  back  as  the 
time  of  the  Eighth  Henry  a  bye-law  of  the  **  Citie  of 
Chester,"  having  reference  to  vagabond  mendicants, 
after  reciting  that  their  begging  was  injurious  to  the 
"pore,  impotent,  and  indegent  people  inhabitinge 
w'tin  the  same  dtie,"  provides:  "Th't  the  number 
and  names  of  all  indegent  and  nedye  mendecais  people 
shal  be  serched,  knoune,  and  wrytten,  and  thereupon 
into  dyvydit  in  xv.  p'ts,  and  eVy  of  them  Assigned 
to  and  what  Wards  they  shall  Becorte  and  bege  w'tin 
the  said  Citie  and  in  no  other  place  Vtin  the  same. 
And  ther  names  to  be  wrytten  in  a  byll  sett  upp  in 
every  man's  house  Vtin  ev'y  Ward  for  knowledge 
to  whome  they  shall  geve  ther  allmys,  and  to  no 
other.     And  if  anye  other  p'son  or  p'sons  ooom  to 
any  man  or  woman's  dore,  or  p'son  to  begge  not 
having  his  name  in  the  byll  w'tin  that  man's  or 
woman's  houses,  then  the  same  man  or  woman  to 
geve  unto  the  same  beggar  no  manar  Allyms  or 
Relefe,  but  Rayther  to  biinge  or  send  him  to  the 
Stockes  w'tin  the  same  Warde,  or  els  to  delyve*  him 
to  the  constable  of  the  same  Warde  and  be  to  put 
him  in  the  Stockes,  ther  to  Bemayne  by  the  Space  of 
a  day  and  a  nyght."  (Protection  in  begging  is  to  our 
free   trade  generation  somewhat  of   a  revelation.) 
There  must  be  many  such  interesting  records  of  mis- 
demeanour punished  thus,  which  I  trust  may  be 
brought  to  light  by  this  inquiry.  Hal. 
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NOTES. 

"BRUSH  BBFORB  YOUB  OWN  DOOB." 

[8321.1  To  the  Yorkshire  Illustrated  Magazine 
far  the  present  month  Mr.  William  Andrews  contri- 
bates  a  paper  on  the  old  Yorkshire  custom  of  Biding 
the  Stang,  a  custom  observed  in  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  as  the  file  of 
the  Durham  Chronicle  would  show.  Mr.  Andrews 
quotes  a  letter  from  a  Mr.  G^rge  Roberts,  of  Lyme 
Begis,  CO  Sir  Walter  Scott,  showing  that  in  the  south 
it  was  called  Skinmiington  Biding.  After  telling 
how  **  about  dusk  two  individuals,  one  armed  with  a 
skimmer,  the  other  with  a  ladle,"  parade  the  streets 
attended  by  a  crowd,  and,  being  mounted  either  in  a 
cart  or  upon  a  donkey,  belabour  each  other  with 
these  culinary  utensils,  and  stop  before  the  door  of  a 
notorious  wife-beater  or  a  quarrelsome  couple,  he 
proceeds  to  say :  **  The  parties  who  parade  the  streets 
with  the  performers  stoeep  toith  brooms  the  doors  of 
those  who  are  likely  to  require  a  similar  visitation." 
May  not  this  be  the  origin  of  the  old  Lancashire 
letort  imcourteous,  "  Brush  before  your  own  door," 
or  **  Sweep  your  own  doorstep  clean  first,''  as  an 
answer  to  a  fault-finder  ?  I  think  it  points  that  way. 

IsABBLUL  Banks. 

THB    PHELIFS   FAMILY   AND   LONGEVITY    IN 

LANCA8HIBB. 

[S,422.]  Some  interesting  Notes  on  the  Philips 
bmily  in  regard  to  their  connection  with  this  part 
of  the  country  appeared  in  the  N.  and  Q,  column  on 
the  fifth  of  January  last.  Your  able  correspondent 
alluded  to  the  first  Sir  George  Philips  leaving  the 
old  house  at  Holiinghurst,  near  Stand,  in  Whitefleld, 
to  reside  at  Sedgeley  Hall,  about  the  year  1812.  The 
fact  as  stated,  though  well  known  to  some  very  old 
residenta  in  the  locality,  seems  to  have  passed  into 
the  realm  of  traditionary  lore  to  many  who  may 
have  often  seen  the  old  house  or  hall  at  Holling- 
hoist,  which  I  have  known  for  over  fifty  years.  I 
recently  had  the  pleasure  of  calling  to  see  if  any 
trustworthy  testimony  could  be  gathered  on  the  spot 
relative  to  the  place  or  its  early  history.  The  result 
of  inquiries  made  at  a  cottage  adjoining  the  hall 
were  condnsive,  as  the  tenants  of  the  above  cottage 
axe  three  spinsters,  who  informed  me  that  it  was 
aixty-nine  years  since  the  then  George  Philips,  Esq., 
left  to  go  to  Hve  at  Sedgeley  Hall,  as  they  all  well 


remembered.  No  wonder  that  it  was  so,  sa  their 
united  ages  at  the  present  time  amount  to  250  years. 
They  are  worthy  three  of  the  ten  children  of  Mr. 
Abel  Wolstenholme,  of  Holiinghurst,  who  died  in 
1850,  aged  seventy-six ;  his  wife,  Sarah,  died  aged 
eighty-seven.  '  Three  members  of  the  family  died 
aged  respectively  88,  84,  and  62  years.  The  seven 
survivors  are  aged  respectively  88,  86, 82, 80, 74, 72, 
and  70  years.  All  the  above  ages  are  taken  from  the 
family  register.  J.  Jackson. 

Be8te0  o'  th'  Barn. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWEBS. 

TBICYCOJS  BOUTB  TO  08WB8TBY. 
(Query  No.  8,416,  Mareh  15.) 

[3,428.]  There  are  two  good  routes  to  Oswestry, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  best— the  first 
by  Altrincham,  Northwich,  Chester,  Wrexham,  and 
Buabon;  the  second  by  Altrincham,  Northwich, 
Tarporley,  Whitchurch,  and  EUesmere.  Both  are 
about  equally  direct,  and  by  both  the  roads  are  good. 
I  should  say  the  second  route  is  the  fastest,  but  by 
the  first  the  scenery  is  certainly  more  attractive.  I 
know  nothing  much  more  lovely  than  the  views 
from  the  Dee  bridge  between  Buabon  and  Chirk- 
one  side  facing  the  famous  aqueduct  and  the  other 
looking  up  the  Vale  of  Llangollen.  The  following 
are  a  few  hotels  on  both  routes ;  FasHiBB  Tbioyclibt 
must  choose  his  own  stopping  places : — Northwich, 
Crown  and  Anchor ;  Chester,  The  Blossoms ;  Wrex- 
ham, The  Lion ;  Buabon,  The  Wynnstay  Arms ;  Tar- 
porley, The  Swan  ;  Whitchurch,  The  Victoria  ; 
EUesmere,  The  Bridgewater  Arms.  W.  Binnb: 

JOHN  HOWABD  PAYNE. 
(Query  No.  8,418,  March  15.) 

[3,424.]  John  Howard  Payne  appeared  at  the 
Fountain-street  Theatre  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1814.  At  that  time  he  was  a  very  handsome  young 
man  of  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  was 
known  as  the  American  Boscius.  The  characters 
represented  by  him  were  those  usually  associated 
with  the  name  of  Master  Betty,  such  as  Young 
Norval  in  Home's  tragedy  of  Douglas^  the  part  in 
which  he  made  his  first  appearance  at  Druiy  Lane 
(June  4^  1613).  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  was  first 
sung  in  Manchester  in  the  year  1824  by  Miss  M.  Tree, 
in  Gari,  Bichabd  B.  Bosabts. 

*  *  * 

Payne*  a  young  actor  whose  celebrity  on    the 
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American  stage  had  been  "  unequivocally  conftrmed 
by  his  success  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane/' 
appeared  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Manchester,  for  the 
first  time  on  the  7th  of  March,  1814,  in  Barbtirossa, 
and  stayed  here  a  fortnight  playing  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  Colman's  Mountaineers^  Home's  Douglas,  and 
Tancredand  Sigismunda,         Abthub  J.  Morris. 

ROSEMARY,  OR  HAN  YO  ANY  GREEN  STUFF  ? 

(Note  No.  8,419,  March  15.) 

Down  with  the  Kosemarr,  nnd  so, 
Down  with  the  Bbies  and  Mistletoe. 

Hbbbick. 

[3,425.]  I  can  find  but  little  reference  to  this 
popular  cottager's  plant  in  any  work  on  Folk  Lore, 
though  it  is  extensively  used  on  St.  Agnes's  Eve  to 
obtain  a  view  of  the  future  lover  by  the  fair  sex.  A 
sprig  of  Thyme  and  a  sprig  of  Rosenuiry  is  sprinkled 
with  water  and  placed  one  in  each  shoe,  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  bed,  when,  if  St.  Agnes  is  propitious,  the 
maid  will  see  her  husband  in  a  dream  coming  to 
gather  the  Rosemary.  It  was  either  customary  or 
fashionable,  I  know  not  which,  to  dip  the  Rosemary 
branch  in  lavender  or  rose  water  before  presenting  to 
the  guests,  and,  when  the  people  could  afford,  it  was 
richly  gilded.  "  So  late  as  the  year  1698,"  says  Brand, 
*'  the  old  country  use  seems  to  have  been  kept  up  of 
decking  the  bridal  bed  with  Rosemary,  and  the 
bridesmaids  were  accustomed  to  present  the  bride- 
groom with  a  bunch  of  it  on  the  morning  of  the 
wedding."  Roger  Hacket,  in  a  wedding  sermon 
preached  in  1607,  remarks :  '*  Rosmarias,  the  rosemary, 
is  for  married  men,  the  which  by  name,  nation,  and 
continued  use,  man  challengeth  as  properly  belong- 
ing to  himself.  It  overtoppeth  all  the  flowers  of  the 
garden  boasting  man's  rule.  It  helpeth  the  braine, 
strengtheneth  the  memorie,  and  is  very  medicinable 
for  the  head."  Perhaps  this  sermon  gave  origin  to  a 
common  proverb,  "The  grey  mare  is  the  better  horse." 
Such  at  all  events  is  the  saying  applied  to  this  plant, 
for  it  is  said  only  to  grow  in  gardens  where  the  pro- 
verb is  applicable. 

Why  a  plant  so  very  generally  used  at  funerals 

should  also  be  popular  at  wedding  festivals  I  know 

not  :— 

Grow  for  two  ends,  it  matters  not  at  al), 
Be 't  for  my  bridal  or  my  burial. 

Dekkar  tells  of  a  bride  who  died  of  the  plague  on 

er  wedding  night;  thus,  "  The  Rosemary  that  was 

washed  in  sweet  water  to  set  out  the  bridal,  is  now 

yet  in  tears  to  furnish  her  burial."    Herrick  speaks 


of  "gilding  the  Bales  and  Rosemary,"  and  in  fact 
these  plants  were  both  worn  at  weddings  by  the 
guests  as  well  as  on  other  festive  occasions.  Thus, 
in  an  account  of  the  memorable  Parliament  in  1640, 
we  read  that  Prynne  and  Burton  "rode  with  rosemary 
and  bales  in  their  hands  and  hats,  which  is  generally 
esteemed  the  greatest  affront  that  ever  was  given  to 
the  Courts  of  Justice  in  England."  We  have  also 
Deering's  testimony  that  on  the  election  of  a  new 
mayor  at  Nottingham,  it  was  customary  to  place  the 
mace  on  a  table  covered  with  a  black  cloth,  "  covered 
over  with  rosemary  and  sprigs  of  bays,  which  they 
term  burying  the  mace."  In  the  churchwardens' 
account  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  1647,  one 
item  is, "  Paid  for  Rosemarie  and  Bales  that  was  stuck 
about  the  Churche  at  Christmas,  Is.  6d." 

It  is,  however,  in  its  reference  to  funerals  that  we 
have  most  to  do  with  Rosemary.  The  practice,  now 
so  fashionable,  of  buying  expensive  wreaths  to  lay 
on  the  graves  is  only  another  and  perhaps  more 
elegant  form  of  what  was  once  so  common,  of  placing 
sprigs  of  Rosemary  on  the  coffin  as  the  minister  was 
reading  "  Earth  to  earth,  dust  to  dust ;"  or  just  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  service  and  before  the  grave 
was  filled  up  with  earth.  Hence,  in  doing  their  best 
anyhow  to  honour  the  dead,  we  do  not  wonder  at  the 
question,  "Han  ye  any  green  stuff?"  if  for  nothing 
more  than  to  t^tify  their  faith  in  man's  immortality. 
Speaking  to  an  old  man  upon  this  subject,  I  asked 
him  if  his  fine  Rosemary  shrubs  (upon  which  he  for- 
merly prided  liimself)  were  still  living?  The  reply 
was  characteristic:—"  No,  they  are  not  wanted  now; 
things  have  imdergone  a  great  change  since  1  was  a 
young  man ;  they  are  fonder  now  of  crosses  made 
wi'  artificial  flowers  at  berryins."  The  old  man,  to 
my  knowledge,  once  sold  a  large  quantity  of  rose- 
mary for  funerals.  Other  plants  might  also  have 
been  used,  though  I  cannot  remember  such  in  central 
Cheshire. 

I  have  heard  it  remarked  that  the  use  of  wreaths, 
as  now,  is  merely  a  revival  of  the  olden  custom  of 
hanging  up  garlands  in  the  parish  churches.  This 
may  be  so,  though  we  can  scarcely  see  the  connec- 
tion. It  was  customary  until  within  the  past  few 
years  for  two  persons,  generally  near  relatives,  to  be 
"  bidders/'  ie.,  they  went  round  the  village  and  in- 
vited all  who  were  friendly,  at  the  same  time  leaving 
a  sprig  of  rosemary  if  they  were  well  to  do ;  if  not, 
they  were  importuned  in  a  kind  manner,  or  asked  if 
"  they  had  any  green  stuff." 
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I  find  an  explanation  in  Evans's  North  Wales  as  a 
reason  why  rosemary  is  employed :  —  •*  Rosemary 
signifying  that  though  the  body  was  dead,  yet,  like 
plants,  it  woold  revive  (again) ;  that  the  soul,  like 
evergreens,  was  immortal,  on  which  seasons  make 
but  little  change." 

With  fairest  flowers, 
Whilst  summer  lasts  and  I  live  here,  Fidele, 
III  sweeten  thy  sad  grave ;  thou  sbalt  not  lack 
The  flower  that's  like  thy  face,  pale  primrose ;  nor 
The  azur'd  harsbell,  like  thy  veins ;  no,  nor 
The  leaf  of  eglaotine,  whom,  not  to  slander, 
Oatsweeten'd  not  thy  breath. 

Jahbs  F.  Bobinson. 

TOE  8T0CSB. 
(Query  No.  8,420,  March  15.) 
[3,426.]  In  the  old-fashioned  village  of  Tong, 
about  six  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Leeds,  may  still 
be  seen  a  relic  of  the  •*  good  old  times,"  the  Stocks, 
in  good  preservation ;  though,  like  the  example  at 
Bingley,  it  was  minus  the  stool.  It  is  a  double  pair, 
and  thus  would  accommodate  two  persons  at  one 
time.  It  is  situated  on  one  side  of  the  entrance  to 
the  church,  and  on  the  other  side  is  the  old  mounting- 
block,  once  such  an  important  item.  The  whole  vil- 
lage has  a  very  old-time  look  about  it,  and,  although 
in  the  midst  of  a  densely-populated  manufacturing 
district,  it  is  quite  free  from  any  of  the  hideous  sights 
one  would  naturally  expect  to  meet  with  in  a  place 
so  situated.  R.  H. 

Falneck,  near  Leeds. 

«  *  * 

I  may  tell  Hai.  that  I  can  remember  very  well,  as 
a  child,  the  Stocks  being  used  in  Hampshire ;  and  I 
can  also  well  remember  the  names  and  features  of  some 
people  who  very  often  were  compelled  to  use  them 
in  my  native  town,  ^o  such  thing  as  a  "  necessary 
Btool,"  though,  was  ever  provided ;  the  occupants  had 
to  ait  on  the  ground ;  and  I've  veiy  often  seen  a 
bundle  of  green  rushes  (which  were  forty  years  ago 
constantly  kept  by  every  cottager  to  put  on  their 
floors)  placed  under  some  unf  ortimate ;  or  sometimes 
a  bundle  of  hay  or  straw.  Once  I  remember  a  black- 
smith—in front  of  whose  shop  the  old  Stocks  then  stood 
(next  to  where  the  ancient  **  lock-up  "  was) — brought 
his  shoeing-box  and  placed  it  imder  a  woman  named 
"  Patty  Churcher ;"  and  I  also  remember  the  wigging 
he  got  from  the  magistrates  for  doing  so,  and  his 
being  threatened  with  the  same  punishment  if  he  so 
interfered  again.  This  must  be  forty  years  ago.  Soon 
after  these  stocks  were  condemned  and  removed,  and 


a  new  set,  more  elaborate,  and  painted  white,  were 
provided;  and  these  were  also  more  inconvenient, 
being  higher  and  fixed  to  a  moveable  frame.  They 
were  used  only  on  market  days— alternate  Mondays — 
and  were  removed  from  the  police  station  when 
wanted  (the  new  stocks  and  the  new  police  station 
came  at  the  same  time)  to  opposite  the  market  hall. 
My  grandfather,  father,  and  myself  having  served  the 
office  of  high  constable  of  the  hundred,  and  my  uncle 
being  the  magistrates' clerk,  I  had  many  opportunities 
of  seeing  and  hearing  many  queer  things  regarding 
the  Stocks,  and  so  on,  in  those  early  days. 

What  I  want  to  come  to,  though,  is— Do  any  of 
your  readers  know  of  a  pillory  existing  now  ?  I  have 
an  indistinct  recollection  of  one  existing  in  our  town, 
in  a  back  yard  somewhere,  which  I  can  remember 
that  either  I  always  imagined,  or  had  been  told,  was  a 
gallows,  which,  of  course,  it  was  not.  I  have  kept, 
as  you  will  see,  the  enclosed  cartoon  from  Punch  for 
nearly  twenty  years  on  purpose  to  ask  about  it  some 
day.  Now  Hal  reminds  me.  My  remembrance  is  of 
two  uprights  though,  not  one  only,  and  I  believe  the 
same  frame  was  used  for  a  whipping-post.  It  has 
not  been  used  for  forty-five  years,  and  I  almost  think  it 
was  in  the  belfry  tower  of  the  church  or  the  clerk's 
yard  where  it  was  kept.  The  town  is  an  ancient  one, 
and  petitioned  to  be  absolved  from  sending  members 
to  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  YII. 

H.  G.  B.  T. 

*  «  * 

Anent  the  queiy  about  the  Stocks  in  your  paper 
last  week,  on  Sunday  morning  I  went  across  country 
about  four  miles  to  divine  service  at  Mobberly 
Church.  I  knew  that  the  Stocks  could  be  seen  there 
a  few  years  ago,  and  I  wished  to  see  whether  they 
were  still  in  existence.  It  was  a  glorious  morning, 
one  of  those  days  when  one  can  live  and  not  merely 
exist  My  path  lay  through  a  gently  undulating 
part  of  Cheshire,  past  cosy  farmsteads  and  neat 
cottages,  with  gardens  brilliant  with  daffodils.  In 
the  heart  of  the  fields  I  passed  a  small  burying 
ground,  enclosed  by  four  low  walls,  and  filled  with 
tall  slender  trees.  The  dates  on  the  few  grass  and 
moss-covered  stones  now  visible  date  from  about 
1680  to  1780.  This  naturally  set  me  thinking  of  the 
England  of  that  time,  but  as  I  passed  on  I  was  soon 
aroused  to  the  life  around  me  by  the  glorious  songs 
of  the  larks  singing  in  the  blinding  sky.  I  reached 
the  venerable  church  as  the  bell  ceased  to  toll,  but 
before  I  entered  I  examined  the  Stocks.  They  are  close 
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to  the  churchyard  wall,  on  a  bank  by  the  roadside. 
They  are  in  good  preservation,  with  room  for  the 
feet  of  two  culprits,  and  also  with  two  iron  fasten- 
ings for  the  wrists  on  one  of  the  upright  posts.  The 
seat,  however,  is  wanting.  It  takes  one  back  to  the 
past  to  attend  service  at  Mobberly  Church.  The  old 
pews  still  keep  their  places,  and  three  square  boxes, 
one  over  the  other,  accommodate  respectively  the 
clerk,  the  reader  of  the  prayers,  and  the  preacher. 
On  one  of  the  tablets  I  noticed  that  an  ancestor  of 
the  present  rector,  the  Rev.  George  Mallory,  is 
described  as  a  Fellow  of  Christ  Church,  Manchester. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  On  a  former  visit  of 
mine  to  the  church  the  rector  pointed  out  a  curious 
brass  inserted  in  the  wall,  the  purpose  of  which  I 
now  forget  The  worthy  gentleman  also  drew  my 
attention  to  an  epitaph  in  the  graveyard,  which  I 
give  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers : — 

Bereaved  of  life,  here  is  laid, 
Elizabeth  Simcock,  a  virtuous  maid. 
A  Mary  for  Piety,  a  Martha  for  Industry, 
A  Dorcas  for  Dexterity,  a  Diana  for  Chastity 
Bom  at  Dubb'd  Hedge  in  Mobberly. 
Interred  Feb.  22nd,  1760. 

Aged  87. 
Left  50  pounds  to  the  poor. 

VlATOB. 

Wilmslow. 

«  *  * 

About  thirty  years  ago  the  Stocks  were  still  to  be 
seen  in  perfection — lock,  chain,  and  bar  complete — 
at  the  Tillage  of  Bipponden,  near  Halifax.  At  that 
time  I  was  a  student  at  a  boarding  school 
called  Making  Place  Hall,  on  the  hill  at  Soyland  above 
Bipponden,  presided  over  by  the  genial  William 
Dove,  of  lamented  memory.  The  school  was  then 
regarded  as  an  earthly  purgatory,  but  in  the  light  of 
maturer  years  as  a  paradise.  When  there  I  saw  the 
Stocks  at  least  every  Sunday  when  going  to  church. 
Being  at  that  time  foolishly  fond  of  carrying  a  large 
bunch  of  keys,  I  on  one  occasion  tried  a  likely  key 
on  the  lock  which  was  in  the  chain  fastening  the 
Stocks.  Being  rusty  there  was  very  little  movement 
but  still  encouragement  and  the  surreptitious  appli- 
cation of  oil  when  the  solitary  constable  was  away, 
produced  the  desired  result— we  could  unlock  the 
Stocks.  The  secret  was  kept  among  a  chosen  few, 
as  we  intended  to  place  in  the  Stocks  a  wild  young 
shaver  who  got  drunk  every  Saturday,  although  not 
by  any  means  a  senior  boy.  Poor  fellow  within  two 
years  he  met  his  death  in  China  as  a  midshipman  of 
Her  Majesty's  ship  Barracouta.  We  were  not  able 
to  place  young  hopeful  in  the  Stocks,  but  had  better 


fun,  as  the  wakes  came  on,  or,  to  speak  correctly. 
"Bipponden  Thump."  The  great  day  of  the 
•*  Thump  "  was  Sunday,  a  regular  carnival— showa, 
boxing,  booths,  dances,  everything,  going  on  as  lively 
as  week  day  or  more  so.  Of  course  we  school  boya 
were  forbidden  to  go,  but  a  chosen  few  choice  spirits 
broke  bounds,  and  riskiiig  everything  went  to  the 
••  Thump."  We  strolled  about  and  enjoyed  ourselves 
much,  having  the  pleasure  to  see  one  of  our  tutors 
who  should  have  been  on  the  look  out  for  us  qnietly 
smoking  his  pipe  in  a  snug  bar  parlour.  An  erratic 
genius  in  our  party,  always  ready  for  a  lark,  spied  a 
drunken  gipsy,  and  at  once  called  out  to  me 
"Billy,  have  got  your  keys?"  "Yes."  "Then 
we'll  clap  him  in  the  Stocks."  No  sooner  said 
than  done.  The  "  bobby"  was  away,  and  the  luckless 
gipsy  was  placed  in  durance  vile.  Of  course 
we  made  tracks,  but,  after  dropping  the  key  in  the 
river,  returned  and  amused  ourselves,  lad-like,  along 
with  others  in  pelting  him  with  mud.  A  friend  of 
his  came  along  and  began  to  comfort  him  by  telling 
the  Stocks  as  a  punishment  were  done  away  with. 
"They  couldn't  do  it."  The  poor  fellow  replied, 
"  But  they  ban  done  it."  As  no  key  could  be  found 
the  policeman  had  to  break  the  chain  to  free  him. 
The  actors  in  the  case  were  of  coufse  found  out,  but 
the  fun  of  it  so  took  our  dear  old  pedagogue's  fancy 
that  he  overlooked  all  and  let  us  go  scot  free. 

I  have  no  doubt  Hal  will  still  find  the  Stocks  at 
Bipponden,  near  the  church.  Eesys. 

Bury. 

QUEBIES. 

[3,427.]  Pbicb  op  Bbbad  and  Potatobs.— Can 
any  reader  say  whether  bread  in  the  dty  of  Man- 
chester has  been  fourteen  pence  a  foui^pound  loaf 
and  potatoes  half-arcrown  a  score  ?  If  so,  in  what 
year  or  years?  Abthuii  Swain. 

[3,428.]  The  Old  Manchasteb  School  of 
Design.  —  In  the  correspondence  and  memoir  of 
Benjamin  Bobert  Haydon  by  his  son,  published  in 
1876,  a  letter  is  given  from  Haydon  to  his  wife  dated 
Manchester,  April  9, 1844,  in  which  he  says :— "  I  had 
established  here,  as  you  know,  a  school  of  design, 
with  the  figure  as  the  basis.  Some  time  since,  again 
influenced  by  those  obstinate  ignoramuses  in  London, 
the  council  here  allowed  itself  to  be  persuaded  to 
abolish  the  figure.  The  young  men  behaved  admir> 
ably  well.  They  met  together,  subscribed,  and  con- 
tinued the  figure  privately,  and  waited  for  my  coming 
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down.  Now  that  I  have  arrived  here  they  have 
brought  me  their  drawings,  which  are  admirable  for 
their  aocunu^,  breadth,  and  finish.  ...  If  the 
young  men  only  remain  sound,  and  continue  to  draw 
the  figure,  those  gentlemen  in  London  will  one  day 
be  brought  to  acknowledge  their  error."  Can  any 
one  give  the  names  of  the  **  young  men  "  to  whom 
Haydon  here  refers  ?  Elton. 

[3,429.]  Gbsbttbs  Land.— I  remember,  some 
ye«n  ago,  being  asked  if  I  could  suggest  any  reason 
why  the  name  *'  Gtoesets  "  or  "  Gesettes  "  was  given 
to  a  particular  estate  or  farm  situated  between 
Poulton  and  Bispham.  As  the  modem  word  **  gazette," 
being  derived  from  "  gazzetta,"  a  small  Venetian  coin, 
threw  no  light  on  the  subject,  I  was  unable  to  suggest 
even  a  probable  etymology.  On  recently  reading  Mr. 
Seebohm's  newworkonJ^n^/tfA  VSlage  Communitiet, 
I  find,  at  page  1S7,  the  following,  which  seems  satis- 
factory:—**  It  has  been  shown  that  the  Saxon  thane's 
est«te  or  manor  was  divided  into  thane's  inland  or 
demesne  land,  and  geneat  land  or  gesettes  land, 
answering  to  the  land  in  villenage  of  the  Domesday 
surrey.     .      .  'Oesettes  land'  etymologically 

seems  to  mean  simply  land  set  or  let  out  to  tenants." 
In  Bosworth's  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary  I  find: — 
*"  Gene&t— neftt-nuin.  One  holding  or  enjoying  land 
for  service  or  rent,  farmer,  husbandman,  vassal,  asso- 
ciate, servant  Land,  land  granted  for  services  or 
rent.  Biht,  a  husbandman's  right."  Again  I  find: — 
''Gesettan.  To  set,  appoint,  allay,  settle,  populate, 
replant,  possess,  put,  expose,  constitute,  sanction, 
provide."  Can  any  of  your  readers  point  to  a  similar 
sorvival  of  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  term  ? 

Chablbs  Habdwick. 

lUboC^ftraefe,  Mom  Bide. 


Chabu)ttb  Bbontb  as  ''Oubbbb  Bvll." — The 
late  R.  H.  Hone  was  present  at  that  first  dinner  party 
given  by  Mr.  Geon^e  Smith,  the  publisher,  when  Currer 
Bell,  then  in  the  first  flush  of  her  fame,  made  her  earliest 
appearance  in  a  London  dining-room.  She  was  anxious 
to  piasei  ill  the  anonymity  of  her  literary  character,  and 
was  intiodooed  by  her  true  name.  Home,  however,  who 
Bit  next  to  her,  was  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  her 
Identity.  Just  previously  he  had  sent  to  the  new  author, 
Oder  cover  of  her  publisher,  a  copy  of  his  Orton.  In 
aa  angQarded  moment  Charlotte  Bronte  turned  to 
him  and  said  "I  was  so  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr. 

Home,  for  sending  me  your  " but  she  checked  herself 

with  an  inward  start,  having  tbus  exploded  her  Currer 
Ben  secret  by  identifying  lierself  with  the  author  of 
JoHttEyrt,  *  Ah,  Miss  Bronte,"  whispered  the  innocent 
of  the  misfortune,  "you  would  never  do  for 
and  stratagema" 
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OOYT  OB  MBBSBT,  WHICH? 

[3,430.]  Can  any  of  your  readers,  literary  or  sden- 
tiflc,  declare  with  some  authority  what  is  the  proper 
name  of  the  river  from  Compstall  to  Stockport? 
Your  able  and  genial  contributor  "  J.  M.**  calls  it  the 
Mersey,  but  you,  in  an  answer  to  "An  Anxious  One," 
March  8,  say  it  is  the  Goyt.  Surely  it  is  not  credit- 
able to  allow  this  confusion  to  remain.  Dr.  Hegin- 
botham's  Stockport^  Ancient  and  Modem,  1882, 
describes  it  as  the  Mersey,  see  page  13  (Roman 
Roads),  as  follows :— **  Prom  this  point,  it  (the  road) 
proceeded  to  the  river  side,  crossing  the  site  of  the 
present  Tlviol^ale  Station,  to  the  ford,  thiough 
which  it  passed  to  the  Cheshire  side  of  the  river. 
The  position  of  this  ford  was  about  sixty  yards 
below  the  junction  of  the  Tame  with  the  Mersey, 
and  about  two  hundred  yards  above  the  place  where 
now  stand  Lancashire  Bridge."  Probably  Dr.  Hegin- 
botham  is  a  good  and  sufficient  local  authority  to 
decide  this  point,  and  you  will  note  he  says  the  Tame 
joins  a  river  which  is  already  the  Mersey.  This  view 
is  also  borne  out  by  all  the  maps  I  have  been  able  to 
look  at,  beginning  with  Speed's  map  of  Cheshire, 
1610,  and  a  map  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Chester, 
from  actual  survey,  in  the  year  1819,  by  C.  Green- 
wood, London.  These  two  authorities  not  only  call 
this  particular  five  miles,  or  so,  the  Mersey,  but  con- 
tinue the  name  to  the  river  of  the  Loogdendale  Valley. 
Thus  arises  another  query,  viz.,  at  what  time  and 
how  did  this  Longdendale  river  obtain  a  separate 
name,  Etherow  ?  Would  Mr.  Grindon  be  kind  enough 
to  say  why  he  calls  that  particular  reach  the  Goyt, 
when  all  modem  authorities  name  it  the  Mersey? 
The  only  reason  I  can  find  for  it  is  in  the  fact  of 
Goyt  Hall,  or,  as  Speed  has  it,  Goithall,  being  a  resi- 
dence on  its  right  bank.  This  hall  having  the  name 
it  has  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  confusion  of 
names — having  the  name  of  one  river  whilst  standing 
on  the  bank  of  another.  Perhaps  the  highest  general 
modem  authority  is  the  Ordnance  map,  which,  as 
you  know,  gives  the  name  as  the  Mersey. 

Rambler. 

Collyhunt-ttreet. 
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COMMENTS  AND  ANSWEBS. 

BOSEHABY. 
(Nob.  8,419  and  3,425.) 

[3,431.]  It  is  related  by  Margaret  Roper,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  that  her  father  con- 
cluded a  garden  discourse,  he  held  with  her,  after 
this  wise: — "As  for  rosemarie,  I  lett  it  run  all  oyer 
my  garden  walls,  not  onlie  because  my  bees  love  it, 
but  because  it  is  the  herb  sacred  to  remembrance, 
and,  therefore,  to  friendship;  whence  a  sprig  of  it 
hath  a  dumb  language  that  maketh  it  the  chosen 
emblem  at  our  funeral  wakes,  and  in  our  buriall 
grounds." 

Isabella  Banks. 
«  *  * 

I  was  told  about  thirty  years  ago  by  an  old  lady 
bom  in  the  parish  of  Eccles  that  she  well  remembered 
that  at  the  funerals  in  Eccles  Churchyard  each  person 
attending  the  funeral  carried  a  sprig  of  Rosemary  (to 
use  the  old  lady's  own  words)  "  in  a  piece  of  fine 
writing  paper,  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service 
at  the  grave,  each  person  dropped  their  Rosemary  and 
their  tear  on  the  coffin." 

C>  H.  R. 

Old  Trafford. 

"BBUSH  BBFOBE  YOUB  OWN  DOOB." 
(Note  No.  3,421,  Mwch  22.) 

[3,432.]  The  note  by  Mrs.  Linn^us  Banks  on 
"  Brush  before  your  own  door,"  recalls  to  my  recol- 
lection the  curious  old  custom  of  Riding  Stang  which 
I  have  frequently  witnessed,  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  in  my  native  village  in  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire.  The  performers  used  some  doggerel 
rhymes,  which  they  altered  from  time  to  time  to  suit 
the  names  and  condition  of  the  unhappy  couple  to 
whose  unfortunate  dissensions  such  publicity  was 
given.  The  last  time  I  saw  a  Stang  Riding  was  on 
the  occasion  of  a  quarrel  between  the  village  cobbler 
and  his  spouse,  which  had  terminated  in  the  son  of 
Crispin  throwing  a  handful  of  salt  into  his  wife's 
eyes.  The  main  object  of  the  custom  was  to  hold  up 
quarrelsome  couples  to  ridicule,  and  thereby  prevent 
breaches  of  domestic  peace ;  but,  although  the  dog- 
gerel was  repeated  in  various  parts  of  the  village,  I 
have  no  recollection  of  "  the  sweeping  with  brooms 
before  the  doors  of  those  likely  to  need  a  similar 
visitation." 

G.  H.  B. 

Mofs  Side. 


THE  8T0CKB. 
(Nob.  3,420  and  8,426.) 

[8,433.]  The  ancient  town  of  Poulton-le-Fylde 
still  retains  the  stocks,  although  they  have  been  re- 
nevred  within  recent  years.  At  this  place  also  may 
be  seen  the  whipping-post  and  market  cross.  Moral 
castigation  would  appear  to  have  been  dispensed 
on  a  liberal  scale  in  this  good  old  town,  as  nntil  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  it  rejoiced 
in  the  possession  of  a  ducking-pond  and  cuck- 
stool.  Thomber,  in  his  Ststoncal  and  Deicnp- 
tive  Account  of  Blackpool  and  its  Neighbour^ 
hood,  a  work  published  by  Smith,  Poulton-le- 
Pylde,  in  1837,  says :— **  A  few  are  still  living  who 
remember  the  remains  of  the  chair  which  was  fixed 
over  the  cuckstool  at  the  Breck,  a  kind  of  machine  in 
which  scolds  were  placed  and  ducked  in  the  water 
to  cool  the  warmth  of  their  temperament  and  to  stay 
the  exuberance  of  their  tongue."  Describing  the 
modus  operandi^  he  says :— "  The  stool  or  chair  was 
placed  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole  balanced  on  a  xHvot, 
and  suspended  over  a  pond  of  water,  into  which  the 
offender  was  ducked." 

Gay,  in  his  poem,  The  Shepherds  Walk  (third 
pastoral),  says  :— 

I'll  speed  me  to  the  pond,  where  the  bi^h  stool 
On  the  long  plank  hang^  o'er  the  muddy  pool ; 
That  stool  the  dread  of  every  scolding  quean. 

The  stocks  are  by  no  means  so  rare  as  Hal's  ques- 
tion would  imply.  They  may  be  seen  in  the  pleasant 
village  of  Lymm.  Here  they  adjoin  an  ancient  cross, 
the  steps  of  which  are  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  This 
structure  is  an  object  of  considerable  archeological 
interest,  and  far  surpasses  in  attraction  the  subject 
of  this  note.  If  I  remember  rightly  I  saw  in  one  of 
my  rambles  stocks  near  the  church  at  Grappenhall. 
A  friend  of  mine  informs  me  that  stocks  are  also  in 
existence  at  HoUins  Green  and  at  Arley. 

With  regard  to  the  story  by  your  correspondent 
Kbsys  anent  the  man  whilst  in  the  stocks  being 
informed  that  they  could  not  do  it,  I  fear  this 
remark  is  lacking  in  originality.  Many  are  the  stories 
which  have  been  told  of  men  having  been  put  in  the 
stocks  for  fun,  but  they  are  like  bear  stories,  not  re- 
markable for  accuracy.  Thomas  Duttok. 

Holly  Ck>tU^e,  L3rmm. 

*  «  * 

There  are  some  stocks  at  High  Leigh,  at  the  foot 
of  a  fine  tree  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  on  the  road 
leading  from  that  place  to  Warburton.    I  have  been 
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told  by  an  old  inhabitant  that  they  have  been  In 
their  present  poeition  for  about  forty  years.  About 
that  time  the  road  was  diverted,  and  they  were 
remoyed  from  their  former  place  beside  the  cross  at 
the  top  of  the  hilL  At  the  same  time  the  cross  was 
moved  into  the  hall  grounds.  They  have  not  been 
used  for  fifty  or  sixty  years.  They  are  in  suspiciously 
good  condition,  stone  posts  and  the  wood  and  iron 
work  being  alike  in  a  perfect  state.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  they  must  have  been  entirely  renewed 
when  they  were  removed,  which  was  probably  in 
1843, 88  that  date  is  cut  in  large  characters  on  one  of 
the  posts.  W.  BiNNS. 

flAlfoid. 

*  *  « 

I  well  remember  a  pair  of  stocks  being  in  frequent 
me  some  twenty-five  years  ago  in  Ck)ventry.  They 
were  placed  in  front  of  the  lock-up,  adjacent  to  the 
batter  market  There  was  a  broad  oaken  seat  on 
which  the  delinquent  sat.  In  cases  of  emergency 
and  when  the  stocks  were  in  great  demand,  they 
would  only  put  one  leg  in,  and  in  this  way  I  have 
seen  four  culprits  paying  the  penalty  of  their  crimes 
at  the  same  time. 

In  answer  to  H.  G.  B.  T.,  some  three  or  four  years 
ago  I  attended  a  sale  of  live  stock  at  Coleshill,  a  quaint, 
clean,  old-fashioned  market  town  in  Warwickshire, 
and  having  some  half  an  hour  or  so  to  spare,  I  saun- 
tered through  the  streets.  My  attention  was  arrested 
by  what  I  took  to  be  an  old  broken  cross,  which  upon 
nearer  inspection  proved  to  be  a  pillory.  There  was  a 
large  hole  in  the  centre  for  the  head,  and  one  small  one 
ofn  each  side  for  the  hands.  As  near  as  I  can  remem- 
ber it  was  approached  by  six  stone  steps  on  each 
aide,  with  a  stone  platform  on  the  top  upon  which 
the  pillory  was  fixed  and  the  culprit  stood.  This 
was  in  the  centre  of  the  market,  on  one  side  of  which 
8tood  a  quaint  old  butter  market.        CoNVSKraB. 

*  *  * 

Before  the  days  of  the  county  constabulary  it 
nniat  have  been  no  unusual  sight  to  see  some  poor 
unfortunate  with  his  feet  "fast  in  the  stocks" 
exposed  not  merely  to  the  **  proud  man's  contumely  " 
bat  also  to  the  mocking  laughter— and  oftentimes 
worse  treatment — of  the  unpitying  mob.  One  would 
like  to  know  exactly  in  what  way  this  punishment 
was  meted  out  Was  the  torture  endured  in  the 
wooden  embrace  of  the  stocks  regarded  as  the 
eqoivalent  of  our  "five  shillings  and  costs  or  a  fort- 
nig^fs  durance  vilef    Or   was   it  looked   upon 


^Mobberley 

*Lvmm 

Rm^ley  (near  Bolton) 
Poulton-le-Pjrlde 

^Macclesfield 


merely  as  a  sort  of  premonitory  cuff  administered  by 
the  strong  arm  of  the  law  before  handing  over  the 
culprit  to  justice  and  the  nearest  gaol?  Also  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  i  this  ancient,  but 
happily  obsolete,  form  of  public  penance  was  peculiar 
to  this  country  ? 

From  the  numerous  examples  still  existing  it 
would  appear  that  each  English  town  and  village 
possessed  one  of  these  picturesque  engines  of  torture, 
and  used  them  too,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  excellent 
state  of  repair  in  which  many  of  them  remain.  The 
best  preserved  specimens,  as  might  be  expected,  are 
to  be  found  in  rather  out-of-the-way  villages ;  few 
towns  now  possessing,  at  least  in  situ,  these  once 
indispensable  adjuncts  of  civic  authority.  I  append 
a  short  list  of  some  local  examples,  those  marked 
with  an  asterisk  being  in  almost  perfect  condition:— 

Budworth 
*Grappenhall 
*High  Leigh 
*DowDham  (Pendle) 

Rochdale 

Marple 

The  stocks  at  Macclesfield  are  constructed  entirely  of 
iron,  and  are  now  preserved  in  the  public  park. 

In  the  course  of  certain  lengthy  rambles  through 
the  principal  English  counties  I  have  only  met  with 
one  specimen  of  the  pillory,  and  that  is,  I  believe, 
still  preserved  in  front  of  the  town  hall  of  Ck>le8hLll, 
Warwickshire.  Jaquss. 

HAYDON  AND   THE    OLD   MANCHB8TBB  SCHOOL 

OV  DBSION. 
(Qneiy  No.  3,428  March  22.) 

[3,434.]  Tour  correspondent  Elton  wishes  to 
know  the  names  of  the  Students  referred  to  in  B.  B. 
Haydon's  letter  to  his  wife,  dated  9th  April,  1844, 
and  whom  Haydon  likened  to  "  the  early  Christians." 
If  Elton  will  refer  to  the  Memoir  of  Warwick 
Brookes  written  by  his  friend  Thomas  Letherbrow, 
and  which  appeared  in  the  City  News  between  the 
26th  August  and  the  9th  September,  1882,  inclusive 
(a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  Free  Library),  he  will  find 
in  page  10,  the  names  of  seven  of  those  students,  and 
in  the  following  pages,  a  brief  account  of  their  (too 
short ')  intercourse  with  Haydon,  and  of  the  work 
which  they  carried  on  among  themselves  with  un- 
tiring zeal  for  the  following  six  years.  Of  those 
"  early  Christians"  who  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  great 
apostle  of  art,  four  still  survive,  viz.,— R.  Crozier, 
(Jeorge  Hayes,  Sam  Mayson,  and  T.  Letherbrow, — 
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and  cherish  a  warm  admiration  for  the  memory  of 
the  discoverer  of  the  greatness  of  the  Elgin  marbles. 
Mr.  Grozier  was  the  hist  man  of  whom  Haydon  took 
leave  in  Manchester,  and  as  his  memory  has  lost  no 
word  of  the  conversations  they  had  together,  he 
could  give  some  amusing  details  thereof,  if  his 
modesty  did  not  stand  in  the  way.       Massacgio. 

*  *  * 

The  names  of  the  young  men  whom  Haydon  refers 
to  were :  W.  Brookes,  Frands  Chester,  Robert  Crozier, 
Edward  Benson,  Frederick  Tavar^,  George  Hayes, 
Sam  Mayson,  Thomas  Letherbrow,  and  a  few  others. 
InMemorxam:  Warwick  Brookes,  reprinted  from  the 
Manchester  CUy  Nenos,  August  26,  September  2,  and 
September  9, 1882,  says :  "  The  committee,  however, 
was  not  satisfied^  and  in  the  end  the  life-class  had  to 
be  discontinued ;  but  its  chief  members  determined 
it  should  be  carried  on,  and  accordingly  formed  a 
society  and  established  a  class  of  their  own  in  an 
attic  over  Rose's  china  shop  in  King-street."  And 
then  follow  the  names  given  above. 

F&BDBAICK  L.  TAVABB. 

XNQB. 
(Qaery  No.  8,417,  ICaroh  15.) 
[3,435.]  This  old  word  dates  from  the  Danish 
occupation  of  most  of  Yorkshire  and  other  North  Sea- 
bound  shires.  Bailey  gives  it  as  a  Lincolnshire  term. 
''Hall  Ings"  were  once  the  Hall  Meadows;  ''Back 
Ings,"  back  meadows ;  "  Greening,"  green  meadows. 
"  An  Ing,"  says  Bailey,  is  "  a  meadow  or  low  ground, 
a  common.     Danish,  Ing." 

J.  Sfbngb  Hodgson. 

Altrlncham. 

«  «  * 

Ing  or  Ings  as  a  termination  to  the  names  of  towns 
and  places  is  by  no  means  confined  to  Yorkshire,  for 
in  the  little  county  of  Bedfordshire  the  terminal 
applies  to  upwards  of  sixty  places,  whilst  there  are 
over  fifty  each  in  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Hunting- 
donshire, but  in  the  whole  of  Lancashire  we  cannot 
count  a  score.  We  can,  however,  substantiate  the 
old  rhyme  which  runs : — 

In  Ford«  in  Ham,  in  Ley,  in  Ton, 
The  most  of  English  surnames  run. 

The  terminal  Ing  was  used  in  early  English  times 
to  denote  the  son  of  a  person,  and  Ings  plural 
meaning  the  sons  or  family  of  a  person;  as,  for 
instance,  the  family  of  a  person  called  Bill  would 
be  designated  Bill-ings,  and  the  locality  in  which  the 
family  originally  settled  would  ultimately  acquire 


the  name  of  Billing.  Hence  the  founders  of  these 
names  were  the  original  settlers  in  families  or  dans, 
as  the  Scotchmen  call  them — Ing  being  synonymous 
with  the  Scotch  "  Mac  "  or  the  Irish  "  0." 

R.  Shbfhsbd. 

Cheetham. 

[Ing  is  the  old  word  for  meadow  land  in  a  low-lying 
situation,  and  was  mostly,  if  not  always,  applied  to 
land  subject  to  occasional  overflowing.  Ihre  says 
JSn^isaflat  meadow  betweenatownand  river  on  which 
n  market  or  fair  is  held ;  which,8ay  s  Brockett,  is  an  exact 
description  of  the  Ings  on  which  the  great  fortnightly 
cattle  fair  is  held  at  Wakefield.  Bir.  Shephsbi>,  id  hu 
Note  above,  mixes  up  two  different  sets  of  derivative 
names,  and  introduces  confusion.  The  "ing**  or  ''ingBs", 
from  which  the  place-names  he  refers  to  are  derived,  is 
a  word  of  another  meaning  than  the  "  ing  "  under  con- 
sideration.— Ed.1 


^QUERY. 
[3,436.]     .ToHN   Hill,   the   AiUTHMBnciAN.  — 
Can  any  correspondent  give  some  account  of  John 
Hill,  and  where  one  of  his  arithmetics  can  be  seen  ? 

Abraham  Holdbn. 


Mb.  Pidgoce, — ^A  correspondent  (A.  Crone)  writes 
that  *'  Mr.  Pidcock,  the  flautist^  is  still  alive,  and  resides 
at  4,  Fraser  Road,  Higher  CrumpsalL''  Mr.  G.  P.  Stone 
also  writes:  ''  Mr.  Pidcock  is  still  living,  and  I  think  in 
belter  form  than  ever.  I  heard  him  play  on  Thursday, 
March  27,  my  son  accompanying  him  on  Uie  pianoforte." 

Bir.  Clement  L.  Wragge,  well  known  for  his  exertions 
last  year  in  connection  with  the  Ben  Nevis  Observatory, 
has  established  himself  near  Adelaide,  and  has  fitted  op 
an  observatorv,  where  he  will  carry  on  certain  planetaiy 
and  solar  work  in  conjunction  witn  an  elaborate  record 
of  meteorology. 

A  Nbw  School  Expbbimbnt. — Apropos  of  the 
agitation  against  home  lessons  in  boara  schools,  the 
curious  community  at  Bedford  Park  are  just  establishing 
a  schooL  The  school  hoursy  instead  of  being  from  nine 
to  twelve  and  two  to  five,  are  from  9  30  to  12  30,  with 
an  afternoon  class  for  the  preparation  of  home  lessons 
by  those  children  whose  parents  wish  it.  Those  scboUra 
who  return  in  the  afternoon  will  have  no  home  work. 
Parents  who  do  not  wish  their  children  to  return  in  the 
afternoon  are  earnestly  requested  to  see  that  the^  do  not 
spend  more  time  over  their  lessons  than  the  children  in 
school,  that  they  have  no  extra  help,  and  that  they  never 
work  in  the  evening.  This  system  has  been  aidopted 
upon  medical  advice  after  careful  inquiry.  The  medical 
advice  is  that  home  lessons,  when  they  are  weariaome, 
are  injurious  to  children  under  twelve  If  they  interfere 
with  afternoon  plav.  Experience  shows  that  the  educa- 
tion with  less  strain,  though  not  so  wide,  is  sounder  and 
more  productive  of  whht  the  Germans  call  **  mind-staff  " 
thau  the  older  svstem. 
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OOMMENTS  AND  AN8WEBS. 

INGB. 
(Kos.  3.417  and  8,435.) 

[3»437.]  Has  not  this  word  some  affinity  with  the 
Anglo-Irish  word  **  inch,"  so  often  met  with  in  the 
place-names  of  the  sister  island  ?  The  Gaelic  **  inis  ** 
is  cognate  with  the  Welsh  "ynys"  and  the  Armoric 
"  eaes."  As  Dr.  Joyce  points  out  in  his  Iriah  Names 
nf  Flaces,  this  word  "  inch  "  is  applied  in  all  parts  of 
IreUmd  to  the  holm,  or  low  flat  meadows  lying  along 
a  riTer.  "The  Inches"  is  quite  a  common  term  in 
Scotland  also,  where,  as  in  Ireland,  the  word  is  often 
found  in  combination  with  proi)er  names— say,  as  in 
Incb-Keith.  As  all  the  European  tongues  have  a 
common  origin,  it  seems  probable  that  the  word 
**  Ings  "  is  closely  akin  to  the  Gaelic  **  inis,"  as  they 
have  eTidently  the  same  meaning,  viz.,  flat  meadow- 
land  near  the  mouth  of  a  river,  formerly  a  delta,  but 
through  which  the  stream  finally  directed  the  course 
of  ita  waters,  thus  depriving  it  of  its  primary  title  to 
an  island  {**  inis  ")  whilst  still  retaming  the  name. 

Bathmobb. 

qoyt  ob  mbb8xt. 

Note  No.  4,230^  Much  89.) 

[8,438.]  In  reply  to  your  correspondent  Bakblbb, 
allow  me  to  say  that  when,  in  1866, 1  was  writing  my 
little  book  Summer  Bamtiea,  being  vexy  anxious  to 
be  accurate  in  regard  to  the  above  names,  I  applied 
to  my  late  much-lamented  friend  Mr.  R.  M.  Shipman, 
one  of  the  distinguished  legal  firm  known  at  that 
time  under  the  style  of  Sale,  Worthington,  and  Ship- 
man.  Mr.  Shipman  then  resided  at  Bredbuiy  Hall, 
very  near  the  rivers  under  consideration.  With  his 
aeeostomed  kindness  he  undertook  to  determine  the 
matter  for  me,  and  after  a  while  showed  me  various 
documents  and  written  communications,  sufficient  to 
satisfy  an  acute  and  patient  lawyer  versed  in  such 
inquiries,  that  the  Mersey  commences,  as  stated  on 
page  41  of  the  Summer  Bambles,  not  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Etherowe  and  the  Goyt,  but  where  the  Goyt 
is  joined  by  the  Tame.  Allow  me  to  refer  your  cor- 
respondent to  the  work  in  question  for  other  parti- 
eiilara.  V  J*  M.,"  accordingly,  is  in  error ;  so  is  my 
good  friend  Dr.  Heginbotham.  That  Speed  possessed 
no  accurate  knowledge  of  the  river  nomenclature  of 
tiie  district  is  shown  by  his  continuing  the  name  of 
Mersey  into  the  Etherowe.    Greenwood,  a  Londoner, 


who  probably  had  no  local  knowledge,  would  seem 
to  have  copied  Speed,  and  the  Ordnance  would  seem 
to  have  followed  suit  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Shipman 
was  convinced  of  the  accuracy  of  what  he  told  me. 
Would  that  he  were  with  us  still  to  bear  his  own 
personal  testimony !  Lbo  H.  Gbindon. 

Manchester. 

FBICB  OF  BBBAD  AND  POTATOES. 
(Query  No.  3,427,  March  22.) 
[3,439.]  Mr.  Arthur  Swain  inquires  whether  bread 
in  the  dty  of  Manchester  has  been  fourteen  pence  a 
f our^pound  loaf  and  potatoes  half-arcrown  a  score ; 
and,  if  so,  in  what  year  or  years.  My  wife  reminds 
me  that  we  paid  2s.  6d.  per  score  for  potatoes  (when 
living  in  Busholme)  in  the  years  1846  and  1847. 

William  Fu&nbss. 

Temple  Sowerby. 

«  »  » 

Mr.  Swain  should  refer  to  Bamford's  Life  of  a 
Radical  and  Prentice's  RecoUectwns  of  Manchegter 
for  information  as  to  the  price  of  provisions  during 
the  Regency,  and  previous  to  what  has  been  termed 

the  Peterloo  Massacre.  Xifhias. 

*  »  « 

I  copy  the  following  from  a  book  of  my  grand- 
father's:—The  year  1799  was  a  remarkably  wet 
summer,  and  on  the  17th  of  August  there  was  a  great 
flood.  That  night,  as  a  Wilmslow  coach  was  returning 
from  Manchester  on  the  other  side  of  Cheadle  firidoe, 
it  was  carried  over  into  the  meadows.  The  horses 
were  lost,  but  the  coachman  saved  himself  by  getting 
on  the  coach  and  sitting  there  until  morning.  This 
year  we  finished  shearing  on  the  first  of  October 
1799.  In  the  year  1800  we  finished  shearing  on  the 
fifth  of  August.  This  was  at  John  Cheetham's, 
Withington.  This  year  flour  was  7s.  6d.  per  dozen, 
meal  5s.  per  peck,  barley  flour  ds.  6d.  per  dozen, 
potatoes  £1,  Is.  and  £1.  Ss.  per  load. 

John  Robinson. 

Levenehuhne. 

[Miss  Martlneau,  in  her  History  of  the  Peace,  1816-1846, 
savs  that  at  Michaelmas,  1800,  the  quarter  of  wheat 
sold  for  1288.  Before  the  harvest  of  1801  the  quarter 
of  wheat  had  risen  to  1778.,  and  the  quartern  loaf  had 
reached  the  fearful  price  of  2s.  within  a  halfpenny. 
Ed.] 

B08B1CABT. 
(Not.  8,419  and  others.) 

[d,440.]  Supplementing  Mr.  James  F.  Robinson's 
interesting  reply  to  the  queiy  of  **J,  O.  H."  on  the 
above  subject,  I  beg  to  add  what  little  I  know  as  to 
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"what  was  actually  done"  with  Bosemaiy  at  funerals. 
About  four  or  five  years  ago,  at  Denton,  a  young 
lady,  a  highly  respected  member  of  the  tillage  church 
choir,  died ;  and  many  friends  were  incited  to  the 
funeral.  This  funeral  I  thought  at  the  time  to  be 
typical  of  what  I  might  call  a  good  old-fashioned 
burying.  Most  of  the  members  of  the  local  Choral 
Society  (of  which  our  deceased  friend  was  the  leading 
treble)  marched  in  procession  to  pay  a  last  tribute  of 
respect  to  one  whose  sweet  voice  could  delight  us  no 
more.  Every  guest  was,  at  the  house,  invited  to  take 
a  glass  of  wine  and  a  funeral  biscuit  and  served  with 
a  spray  of  Rosemary,  which  was  placed  in  our 
button-holes.  The  ladies  wore  theirs  in  their  bosom. 
After  the  service  was  over,  we  each  took  a  last  look 
at  the  coffin  and  then  threw  our  spray  of  Rosemary 
thereon.  This  is  the  only  instance  that  I  have  seen 
in  which  this  interesting  and  old-fashioned  custom 
has  been  observed.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  member 
or  friend  of  the  family  went  round  to  ask  the 
question  "  Han  yo  any  green  stuff  ?"  but  surmise 
that  the  herb  was  purchased  from  one  of  the 
numerous  herb  growers,  which  are  yet  to  be  found 
in  this  busy  part  of  South  Lancashire,  and  who  pride 
themselves  upon  their  profound  knowledge  of  the 
many  virtues  of  herbalism. 

Notwithstanding  "  J.  G.  H.'s"  practical  admonition 
that  he  "  wants  no  quotations  from  old  poets,''  I 
cannot  refrain  from  quoting  what  that  quaint  and 
plaintive  poet  Henry  Kirke  W^hite  has  to  say  in  his 
"  Ode  to  the  herb  Rosemary."  In  the  first  verse  he 
says : — 

Sweet-scented  flower, 
Who  art  wont  to  bloom  on  January's  front  severs. 

Then  in  the  next  verse  he  comes  direct  to  the  case 
in  point: — 

Come,  funeral  Flower !    Who  lov'st  to  dwell 
With  the  pale  corse  in  lonely  tomb. 

Well  may  this  **  sweet-scented  flower  "  be  called  the 
emblem  of  Immortality,  when  after  the  chaos  and 
barrenness  of  winter,  it  blooms  forth  again  "  in 
January's  front  severe,"  thus  exemplifying  in  its 
fresh  vigour  the  resurrection  of  the  life  to  come, 
after  the  apparent  death  and  decay  of  the  previous 
season.  H.  B. 

C.-on-lC 

*  «  tt 

Permit  me  to  confirm  the  old  lad^s  recollection  of 
the  old-world  custom  at  Eccles  named  by  your  cor- 
respondent "  C.  H.  R."     When  a  boy,  almost  fifty 


years  since,  I  was  taken  to  the  place  of  my  birth  in 
Glossop  dale  to  be  present  at  the  funeral  of  an  aged 
relative,  and  what  took  place  on  the  occasion  made  a 
lasting  impression.  As  visitors  arrived  from  far  and 
near  they  were  presented  within  the  porch  of  the 
grey  stone  farm-house  each  with  a  sprig  of  rosemary 
(the  ends  of  which  were  wrapped  round  with  white 
paper),  and  cake  with  spiced  drink  was  offered.  In 
the  **  parlour"  the  old  dead  yeoman  lay,  coffined  on 
a  bed,  near  which  was  seated  the  bereft  widow,  io 
whom  the  funeral  guests  in  turn  paid  their  respect-s 
and  looked  for  the  last  time  on  the  form  of  their  old 
neighbour ;  and,  strange  custom  !  most  of  them  laid 
on  a  plate  a  contribution  in  coin,  presumably  in  aid 
of  funeral  expenses,  though  poverty  on  the  part  of 
the  recipient  was  not  an  element.  It  was  said  to  be 
a  custom  on  the  mutual  aid  principle.  Soon  the 
minister  arrived,  the  coffin  was  closed,  prayer  and 
praise  were  offered— the  latter  to  the  grand  old  minor 
tune  St.  Mary's— and  the  cort^e  left  the  hamlet  for 
the  parish  church,  two  or  three  miles  distant  The 
rosemary  was  carried  thither  and  cast  upon  the  coffin 
at  the  end  of  the  service.  Emblematic  of  immor- 
tality and  remembrance,  how  much  more  simple  and 
affecting  than  the  present  luxurious  and  costly  exu- 
berance at  funerals  of  frail  hot-house  flowers.  Rose- 
mary, of  course,  being  evergreen,  could  be  got  all  the 
year  round,  and  was  grown  in  almost  every  garden  ; 
but  now  its  disuse  is  so  complete  that  the  leading 
nurserymen  in  our  Market  Place  are  unable  to  supply 
a  specimen  of  it.  So  it  appears  simple  and  true 
sentiment  is  superseded  by  meretricious  ornament. 

This  departure  from  old  ways  is  conspicuous  in 
another  respect,  for  before  liberationalism  and 
ritualism  were  invented,  it  was  the  custom  in  the 
hamlet  referred  to  (it  being  two  miles  from  a  place 
of  worship)  for  the  ministers  of  the  church  and 
chapels  (Independent  and  Wesleyan)  respectively  to 
hold  a  weekly  service  in  the  large  kitchen  of  the 
farm-house  named  before,  and  in  turn  conduct  this 
mission,  without  which  the  aged  and  infirm  would 
have  had  no  spiritual  instruction  whatever.  All  this 
is  changed  now,  and  " religious  equality"  with  a  dif- 
ference is  the  modem  equivalent.  LLANUHa 

*  »  * 

Poor  mad  Ophelia  (Hamlet,  act  4,  sc.  5),  while  in 
imagination  strewing  her  father's  grave,  says: — 
"  There's  rosemary  for  you :  that's  for  remembrance. 
Pray  you,  love,  remember." 

£.  Edmonds. 
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THB  TRUB  ORIGIN  OF  MOTHBRING  SUNDAY. 
(Note  No.  8,407,  March  8.) 

[3,441 .]  Carling  Sunday,  a  north  of  England  name 
for  Mothering  Sunday,  kept  this  year  March  30,  is  a 
deagnation  new  to  me,  and  one  that  seems  now  to 
hATB  died  out  even  in  Yorkshire.  Mr.  Hone  derives 
it  from  small  'p&M,  which  Mr.  Rohinson  informs  us 
were  costomaiy  diet  amongst  the  poor  that  day  and 
throughout  Lent,  hut  on  other  days  in  Lent  the  peas 
were  eaten  dry  and  parched,  while  on  this  day  it 
seems  their  cooking  was  varied,  and  a  tasty  dish  was 
indulged  in — **  being  fried  in  butter,  pepper,  and  salt, 
immense  quantities  of  'carlings'  were  eaten  the 
second  Sunday  before  Easter." 

I  write  to  raise  inquiiy  about  the  original  deriva- 
tioQ  of  Mothering  Sunday.  Long  before  Mothering 
Sunday  suggested  going  to  visit  at  a  distance  a  near 
relative — a  mother— it  meant  the  day  for  providing 
money  for  the  use  of  the  mother  church  of  the 
diocese.  A  farthing  was  collected  from  every  house 
for  this  purpose ;  and,  a  good  sum  being  thus  raised, 
it  nonodnally  went  to  maintain  the  altar  expenses  and 
fabric  repair  fund,  but  sometimes  was  diverted  and 
conceded  for  a  time  by  order  of  the  bisbop  to  help 
forward  some  expensive  church  building  work  else- 
where. North's  account  of  St.  Martin's  Church, 
Leicester,  refers  (page  143)  thus  to  this  old  custom  :— 
The  smoke  farthings  collected  in  this  town  would  be 
called  Lincoln  Farthings,  Leicester  being  then  in 
that  diocese.  From  the  Register  of  William  Alnewick 
bishop  of  Lincoln  (folio  48),  it  appears  that 
the  farthings  from  "  our  faithful  lieges  of  our  arch- 
deaconry of  Leicester,  instead  of  being  applied  to  the 
use  of  our  mother  church  of  Lincoln,  were  granted 
and  a  special  commission  {anno  1440)  was  ordered  to 
receive  and  pay  them  for  the  construction  of  a  cam- 
panile (bell-tower)  to  St.  Margaret's  (not  Martin's) 
Church  in  Leicester.  -A  writer  in  Notes  and  Queries, 
fliat  oeriea,  ii.  345 ;  ix.  513,  says  that  the  same  custom 
prevailed  within  the  diocese  of  Ely,  and  that  church- 
wardens collected  this  tax  from  eveiy  house,  which 
was  called  Elie  farthings  or  smoke  farthings.  Mr. 
North  gives  entries  from  St.  Martin's  Old  Register 
recording  receipts  of  such  money,  viz.,  "4  and  5 
Philip  and  Mary,  rec  in  lyncolne  ffarthyngs  at 
Whytsontyde  iii*  x^  ob."  On  the  strength  of  this 
particular  entry  he  says  that  the  farthings  were  col- 
lected at  Whitsuntyde.  But  all  could  not  be  paid  in 
they  were  due,  and  there  is  other  evidence 


to  show  Mothering  Sunday  was  the  Sunday  the 

mother-church's  claim  was  made,  the  precedence 

being  granted  to  it  before  the  claims  of  the  local 

clergy's  in  Easter.    It  was  till  recently  a  custom  for 

communicants  belonging  to  Chapels  of  Ease  in  the 

large  parishes  of  Lancashire  to  go  and  communicate 

at  the  old  parish  church,  perhaps  miles  away,  it 

being  considered  and  treated  respectfully  as  their 

mother  church.     I  strongly  suspect   this   custom 

sprang  directly  from  the  ancient  general  recognition 

in  this  way  of  the  cathedrals  as  motheiw^hurches, 

where  churchwardens  at  least  regularly  went  and 

presented  the  farthings  due  as  offerings  from  their 

respective  parishes.  J.  Oodbon. 

ABhtiy-Folvllle,  Leicestershire. 


QUERIES. 

[3,442.]  Mb.  Pidcock,  thb  Flautist.— Can  any 
reader  inform  me  whether  the  noted  flautist  Pidcock, 
who  played  at  the  Theatre  Royal  some  twenty  years 
ago,  is  still  alive  ?  Musicus. 

[3,443.]  Chbshikb  Lbgbio)  :  Thb  Sbvbn 
SiSTBBS.— Can  anyone  tell  me  if  there  is  a  supposed 
foundation  for  the  legend  or  story  about  the  Seven 
Sisters,  and  the  seven  trees  so  called  which  stand 
near  Knutsf ord  ?  C.  M. 

[3,444.]  Bbadlbt,  Abtist.— I  have  in  my  posses- 
sion a  portrait  which  was  painted,  I  believe,  by  an 
artist  of  the  name  of  Bradley,  probably  about  the 
year  1800— certainly  not  later  than  1810.  This  painter 
was  obviously  not  the  well-known  William  Bradley. 
I  should  be  glad  to  learn  something  about  him,  and 
also  where  there  are  any  other  specimens  of  his  handi- 
work that  are  accessible  to  the  public.       W.  C.  W. 


The  Pbicb  of  David  Cox's  Pictubbs. — Pro- 
bably no  one  would  have  been  more  surprised  than 
David  Cox  at  the  price  obtained  on  Saturday  last 
(£2,677;  for  his  Church  at  Bettws-y-Coed.  Some  five- 
and-thirty  years  ago  three  of  his  now  most  treasured 
works  changed  bands  for  110  guineas.  Their  purchaser 
(from  a  dealer)  kept  them  twenty  years,  and  then  sold 
them  at  the  handsome  profit  of  1,250  guineas.  Some 
ten  seasons  back  the  drawinss  in  question — ^The  Qreen 
Lanes,  The  Vale  of  Qwyd,  and  The  Hayfteld  were  proved, 
even  at  that  largely-enhanced  price,  to  have  been  an  in- 
vestment of  the  first  water.  After  exhibition  on  a  public 
easel,  they  respectivdy  realized  under  the  hammer  no 
less  than  £1,470,  £1,627»  and  £2,950.  In  about  a  genera- 
tion their  value  thus  advanced  from  £115  to  £6/H7. 
Probably  the  Church  at  Bettws-y-Coed  passed  from  the 
hands  of  the  artist  at  a  ridiculously  low  buul 
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COMMENTS  AND  ANSWEBS. 

THB  CHKBWTBB  LBGBNB  OF  THB  SEVEN  8I8TKB8. 

(Quety  ISo,  8,448,  April  5.) 

[3,445.]  The  legendary  story  of  the  Seyen  Sisters 
was  told  by  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Oreen,of  Enutsford, 
in  the  course  of  his  interesting  lectures  on  Knutsford: 
Its  History  Past  and  Present,  delivered  in  the  court- 
room of  the  manor  twenty-six  years  ago.  The 
following  extract  is  from  a  newspaper  report  of  the 
lectures : — 

Our  lei^endary  lore  of  Knutsford  and  its  belonging 
will  be  pretty  nearly  exhausted  by  one  other  mythic 
tftle.  Not  far  from  the  place  in  the  road  beyond  Toft, 
where  an  American  oak  and  a  finger-post  mark  the 
turning  point  to  Lower  Peover,  is  a  well-known  clump 
of  Spanish  chestnut  trees.  Of  these  trees  there  are 
seven— the  Seven  Sisters;  and  a  few  years  ago  they 
furoisbed  the  subject  of  a  pretty  bnllad-uke  legend.  The 
Seven  Sisters,  written  by  One  of  Eighty  for  the  Restoration 
of  Lower  Peover  Church.  The  tale  relates  that  the  lord 
of  a  stately  hall  had  long  sighed  for  an  heir  **  to  dwell 
with  him  m  his  dim  old  house." 

And  every  year,  as  it  passed  away. 

Had  left  him  a  daughter  fair ; 
But  of  what  use  were  the  girls  to  him. 

When  they  only  made  him  swear  ? 
And  loud  be  swore  as  each  daughter  came 

That  her  only  dower  should  be, 
Not  a  division  of  his  fair  lands, 

But  only  a  noble  tree. 
And  so  he  planted  a  sapling  firreen 

I'or  each  of  his  daushters  mir ; 
And  a  goodly  sroup  they  did  appear. 

For  seven  fair  maids  they  were. 
And  each  fair  maiden  she  grew  apace, 

Full  beauteous  to  the  sight. 
And  the  trees  and  maidens  both  were  called 

The  Seven  listers  bright. 

An  heir  is  at  length  bom,  and  all  the  father's  care  and 
fondness  are  centred  upon  him;  for  at  his  birth  an 
ancient  weird  had  uttered  against  him  a  fearful 
prophecy. 

But  each  of  these  sweet  sistera  seven 
They  loved  their  brother  more,  \', 

Because  he  was  their  only  one. 
And  much  love  to  them  be  bore. 

Almost  at  man's  estate  the  heir  travels  into  foreign 
lands,  and  is  expected  back  at  the  ancestral  hall.  The 
very  evening  arrives,  the  evening  of  a  summer's  day, 
when  bright  eyes  look  out  for  him ;  but  a  fearful  storm 
rages,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  the  noble  youth 
veaohes  the  trees  which,  in  his  anger,  the  father  had 


planted,  the  fatal  prophecy  is  fulfilled,  and  the  flaahiDg 
fire  from  heaven  strikes  him  to  the  earth. 

And  each  fatal  tree  was  stain'd  with  gate  * 

And  so  was  the  bloody  earth ; 
And  the  same  night  saw  his  dreadful  death 

That  fint  beheld  his  birth. 

So  the  tale  doses,  mournfully: — 

The  seven  sister  trees  may  still  be  seen. 

Though  the  mortal  ones  are  fled ; 
And  none  of  that  fated  house  were  lefti 

When  the  squire  himself  was  dead. 

The  stoiy  is  also  told  as  above  in  the  volume  on 
Knutsford  which  Mr.  Oieen  published  in  1859,  in  the 
chapter  on  ancient  customs  and  legends. 

B.  E. 

Altrinoham. 


HAYDON  AND  THB 


OLB    1(A]TGHB8TB&    SCHOOL   OF 
DESIGN. 


(ITos.  8,428  and  8,484.) 

[3,446.]  In  response  to  the  invitation  of  your 
correspondent  Massaccio,  I  send  the  following  par- 
ticulars of  Haydon's  last  visit  to  Manchester.  Haydon 
delivered  two  courses  of  lectures  in  Manchester,  the 
first  in  1837  and  the  second  six  in  1844.  The  first 
series  resulted  in  the  establishing  here  of  the  School 
of  Design,  which  for  a  time  was  supported  by  local 
subscriptions,  but  afterwards  an  annual  grant  was 
obtained  from  Government  subject  to  certain  condi- 
tions. After  a  few  years,  in  consequence  of  some 
restrictions  in  the  Life  Class  study,  we,  seven  or 
eight  of  Mr.  Bell's  old  students,  retired  from  it,  and 
at  Mr.  Benson's  studio  in  King-street  formed  what 
was  known  as  the  King-street  Living  Model  Class. 
We  afterwards  rented  another  room  and  continued 
our  study  there  for  several  years.  Amongst  ourselves 
also  we  formed  a  society  known  as  the  **  Roman 
Bricks,"  and  held  monthly  meetings  for  a 
];)eriod  of  twenty-two  years.  The  qualification  for 
admission  to  membership  was  that  of  having  been  a 
student  under  J.  Z.  BelL 

When  Haydon  gave  his  second  course,  as  zealous 
students  in  art  we  attended  his  lectures,  and  were 
charmed  not  only  with  his  subject  but  also  with  the 
man.  At  the  close  of  his  fifth  lecture  Mr.  Spenoer, 
a  director,  at  my  request  kindly  introduced  ns  to 
Haydon.  A  very  short  explanation  served  to  make 
us  acquainted,  and  he  remarked  that  if  he  had  us  in 
London  he  could  turn  us  to  account  and  make  money 
out  of  us.  1  went  to  see  him  at  his  lodgings  in 
Piccadilly,  at  the  house  of  a  widow  named  Payne, 
whose  husband  was  lost  in  the  Bothsay  Castle  in  the 
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Maui  Straito.  Haydon  claimed  to  be  an  early  riser 
but  I  was  at  his  lodgings  before  he  was  up.  He 
appeared  in  a  square-cut,  short,  white  linen  jacket, 
and  each  morning  went  straight  to  the  shuiter  of  the 
window,  observing  that  he  liked  to  regulate  the  light 
to  bring  it  as  near  as  he  could  to  that  of  his  own 
painting  room.  On  my  first  visit,  after  some  talk,  he 
asked  if  I  were  a  teetotaller,  and  on  my  replying 
**no,*»  "well  then,"  said  he,  "perhaps  you 
may  be  willing  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  me." 
This  coming  from  the  man  whose  name  was  posted 
on  the  walls  in  Manchester  as  Benjamin  Bobert 
Haydon,  historical  painter,  of  London,  and  accom- 
panied by  kind  words,  was  to  me  a  pleasure  never  to 
pass  oat  of  memoiy.  He  said,  "  You  come  to  me  a 
stranger.  I  know  little  or  nothing  of  you  excepting 
that  you  have  studied  under  J.  Z.  Bell,  andyoushowme 
your  drawings  and  also  those  of  your  fellow-students. 
I  like  them  and  can  tell  you  that  you  are  a  devilish 
clever  fellow,  and  further  I  may  tell  you,  that  for 
the  last  three  years  and  a  half,  no  circumstance  has 
occurred  to  give  me  so  much  pleasure  as  meeting 
with  you,  as  it  recalls  to  my  mind  my  first  meeting 
with  x)oor  Jackson  (viz.  Jackson,  R.A.).  Go  on  with 
your  work  as  you  are,  make  and  save  money,  and  then 
try  to  do  better ;  master  the  joints,  and  I  can  tell  you 
that  judging  you  by  your  work  you  will,  some 
day,  do  something  that  will  astonish  the 
public.  I  say  this  from  observing  the  feeling 
you  show  for  truth  and  accuracy,  and  further 
I  may  compliment  you  on  the  fact  that 
you  have  got  entirely  rid  of  the  coach  painter.  I 
find  no  trace  of  it  in  your  work."  He  carefully  went 
over  each  drawing,  dwelling  on  qualities  to  be  com- 
mended or  taking  exception  here  and  there  to  what 
he  thought  must  have  been  defects  in  the  model.  He 
said  "Give  my  kind  compliments  to  Warwick 
Brookes."  whose  work  he  greatly  admired.  Haydon 
said  he  had  been  a  full  month  from  home,  and  he 
was  therefore  anxious  to  return  to  his  family  in 
London.  His  autograph,  which  he  wrote  for  me,  \a 
dated  April  8th,  1844;  his  address  on  the  lower 
edge,  103,  Piccadilly,  Mra.  Payne's. 

On  Friday,  April  12th,  the  subject  of  his  lecture 
was  ''Decoration."  I  had  called  on  him  on  the 
morning  of  that  day,  and  he  gave  me  a  note  to  Henry 
Day,  honorary  secretary,  Cooper-street  Mechanics' 
Institation,  requesting  him  to  allow  me  to  hang  up 
the  drawings  Haydon  had  selected  for  his  lecture. 
Of  these  drawings  seventeen  were  by  me,  the  rest  by 


others,  and  he  expressed  his  regret  he  could  not 
show  more  of  our  Life  Class  studies.  The  next 
morning  I  called  on  him  early,  as  he  had  to  leave  for 
Liverpool  According  to  promise  he  looked  in  at 
our  King-street  Living  Model  Class,  with  which  he 
was  much  interested,  and  seemed  especially  taken 
with  Francis  Chester,  whose  head  was  like  that  of 
an  old  Italian  painter.  Haydon  took  up  Chester's 
palette,  and,  speaking  of  his  own  arrangement  of 
colours,  promised  to  send  it  to  us  from  Liverpool. 
This  he  did',  and  I  have  it  now  in  my  i)osse8sion.  On 
the  back  is  written  "  For  the  United  Society  of  Man- 
chester Artists,  B.  R.  Haydon's  palette."  On  driving 
off  to  the  station  in  Liverpool  Road  he  leaned  out  of 
the  window,  and  waving  his  right  hand,  called  out 
"  Good  bye,  Crozier,  good  bye.    Work  hard ! " 

He  used  to  lecture  in  a  brown  coat  buttoned  up  to 
the  throat.  His  spectacles  glistened  as  he  looked  up 
at  his  audience,  as  if  the  glasses  were  very  convex. 
He  was  exceedingly  sprightly  in  manner,  and  from 
his  first  words  **  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,"  he  carried 
his  audience  with  him.  To  hear  him  lecture  was  an 
intellectual  treat.  His  power  of  sketching  on  the 
black-board  with  white  chalk  was  tremendous,  as  he 
knew  the  forms  by  heart.  At  one  of  his  lectures  he 
had  two  soldiers,  to  exhibit  the  muscular  develop- 
ment, and  each  went  through  the  broadsword 
exercise,  the  distance  from  the  audience  being  first 
carefully  measured.  Haydon  was  thoroughly  at 
home  in  explaining  the  general  structure  of  the 
human  figure  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  brute 
creation.  He  was  a  striking  feature  in  English  art. 
His  memory  deserves  to  be  revered,  and  it  may  well 
be  said  of  him  that  ''We  shall  not  look  upon  his  like 


again.' 


ROBEBT  CbOZIEB. 


PBICBS  OF  FOOD. 


(Not.  8.427  and  8,489.) 

[3,447.]  I  send  the  following  contribution  to  the 
Notes  in  the  CUt/  Netc$  respecting  former  high  prices 
for  provisions.  I  find  in  an  old  book  of  our  firm's 
under  date  of  1812  the  following  prices :— Flour, 
1188.;  oatmeal,  102s.;  salt^  76s.,  all  per  load.  Loaves 
2s.  each,  sugar  lOs.  a  dozen  lb&,  and  two  entries  of 
saltpetre,  apparently  168.  a  doeen  lbs.  In  1817  the 
prices  were  nearly  as  high,  and  for  years  there  are 
frequent  entries  of  salt  at  4s.  per  dozen.  Present 
prices  are  about  as  follows :--Salt,  2id.  per  dozen; 
bread,  4^  per  41b.  loaf ;  oatmeal,  26s.  per  load;  and 
flour,  26s.  per  sack,  as  against  1188.  per  load,  which 
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is  about  eqiiivalent  to  1388.  per  sack.  The  qaaHty  of 
all  these  articles  is  probably  much  better  now  than 
then,  certainly  it  is  in  flour,  and  yet  the  price  has 
fallen  1128.  a  sack.  A  chance  entry  in  this  book 
records  the  house  rent  as  ;£10  a  year.  The  house  is 
still  standing,  and  I  should  thiiJc  it  is  now  worth 
ten  to  twenty  times  as  much.  The  load  of  flour  was 
then  worth  more  than  the  half-year's  rent  of  a  large 
house,  and  would  probably  be  worth  as  much  as  an 
acre  of  good  land.  Farmers  and  com  dealers  must 
have  had  good  times  of  it  in  those  days.  Their 
profits  are  probably  less  now  than  in  any  other  trade, 
and  yet  the  superior  respectability  of  the  business 
seems  to  induce  a  constant  supply  of  workers  to 
provide  cheap  food  for  the  people. 

Flbtchbb  Moss. 

the  aughion  pudding. 

(Query  No.  8,336,  December  22, 1888.) 

[3,448.]  Since  asking  this  queiy,  I  have  received 
the  following  information  from  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Rigby, 
vicar  of  Aughton-in-Halton,  near  Lancaster: — "An 
old  man,  aged  nearly  ninety,  formerly  residing  in 
Augbton,  and  now  at  Bolton-le-Sands,  remembers 
well  the  occasion  of  the  first  Aughton  (pronounced 
Afton)  pudding.  His  two  uncles,  by  trade  wand- 
weavers  (basket  makers)  introduced  into  the  village 
the  practice  of  boiling  willows  or  osiers,  in  order  to 
make  them  capable  of  being  peeled  at  other  times  of 
the  year  than  sap  time.  A  large  oblong  boiler  was 
made  for  this  purpose,  and  when  first  set  up  was  in- 
augurated by  the  cooking  in  it  of  a  huge  plum  pud- 
ding of  a  ton  weight.  The  old  man  aforesaid  partook 
of  this  dainty.  The  ceremony  has  been  repeated 
three  times,  at  intervals  of  twenty-one  years,  the  last 
being  in  January,  1866.  It  has,  therefore,  no  halo  of 
antiquity,  nor  is  it  connected  with  any  tenure  of 
lands  or  manor  like  the  Dunmow  Flitch,  in  Essex. 
The  expense  is  met  partly  by  subscription  and  partly 
by  the  sale  of  cuts  from  the  pudding.  As  the  trade 
of  basket  making  has  now  entirely  left  Aughton,  the 
holding  of  another  festival  may  prove  but  a  peg 
whereon  to  hang  a  holiday  and  its  festivities.'' 

E.  and  J.  L.  Milner  of  the  Lanccuster  Owtrdum, 
have  sent  me  Johnson's  Handbook  oftheLune  Valley 
containing  the  following  lines  by  the  late  William 
Sanderson  of  Lancaster.  They  give  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  this  "  whacking  pudding."  We  at  least 
know  the  origin  of  the  monster,  whilst  that  of  the 


Dunmow  Flitch  and  the  Bury  Simnel,  perhaps, 
derive  an  added  charm  from  the  obscurity  of  anti- 
quity's mist. 

TBI  AUOHTON  PUDDING. 

Robert  Bums  of  the  haggis  hath  sung, 

Most  proudly  hath  chanted  its  praise. 
And  around  it  a  glory  hath  flimg 

Which  none  but  his  own  muse  could  raise ; 
Now  of  Aughton'a  brave  pudding  I  sing. 

Which  was  unto  thousands  a  treat, 
All  the  haggises  Scotland  could  bring 

Not  a  moment  could  with  it  compete. 

Sing  hey,  then,  for  Aughton's  brave  pudding. 
For  Aughton's  brave  pudding  sing  ho ! 

In  the  spring  time  when  roses  are  budding. 
To  Aughton  we'll  all  of  us  ga 

There  were  raisins  and  currants  and  figs. 

Sugar,  almonds,  plums,  lemons,  and  spioe. 
All  the  choice  of  what  came  in  three  bngs. 

For  its  cargo  each  brig  going  twice. 
When  all  these  were  properly  mixed. 

There  was  poured  in  a  hogshead  of  rum ; 
On  the  cask-head  this  label  was  fixed : 

*•  From  Jamaica  on  purpose  'tis  come." 

For  ten  days  five  fat  bakers  toil'd, 

A-kneading  the  fiour  into  dougb. 
Which  was  in  a  wand-boiler  boiled 
Just  a  fortnight  to  make  it  enough. 
This  pudding  was  twenty  feet  long. 

Six  thick,  and  just  eighteen  feet  round ; 
A  dozen  young  men  stout  and  strong 

Could  scarcely  raise  it  from  the  ground. 

It  was  borne  in  processional  train. 

On  the  table  with  music  was  placed ; 
Since  the  days  when  King  Arthur  did  reign 

Such  a  pudding  no  table  e'er  graced. 
It  with  pitchforks  when  done  was  got  out 

From  the  boiler  in  which  it  was  boiled. 
Whilst  the  people  did  joyously  shout, 

Till  loud  echoes  from  each  hill  recoiled. 

On  its  outside  those  carving  it  stood, 

Like  harpooners  on  back  of  a  whale ; 
And  the  hundreds  cried  out  "  O,  how  good !" 

Who  did  on  its  contents  regale. 
The  carvers  with  turf  spades  the  pudding  did  cut. 

And  when  all  the  feasting  was  o'er. 
In  two  handcarts  the  remnants  were  put. 

And  given  at  each  poor  man's  door. 

Then  round  went  the  soul-stirring  cup. 

The  moments  did  merrilv  pass, 
The  fiddlers  their  best  strains  struck  up, 

As  each  lad  took  his  favourite  lass. 
May  thy  glory,  O  Aughton,  ne'er  fade ; 

But  to  finish  my  song  I  must  haste, 
The  next  time  the  pudding  is  made, 

I  hope  I  may  be  there  to  taste. 

J.  Spbncb  Hodgson. 

Altrincham. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


QDE] 

[3,449.]  TiNKsa'B  HAf  ofHanchestkb.— Amap 
of  Hancbeater  wis  publiabed  or  engraved  about  the 
year  I7S0  t^  'nnker,  bat  I  catmot  find  it  mentioned 
ia  the  list  of  mapa  1  have  at  hand.  I  have  a  distinct 
ncoUection  of  aeaing  the  map,  utd  of  being  told  it 
waa  a  mliable  one.  Can  anjotie  give  me  some  infer- 
Bation  respecting  it  or  the  said  Tinker? 

Chbthak. 

[3/450.]  Euclid.— In  a  note  upon  DeBnition  10, 
Book  iL,  of  Euclid's  Elementa,  Bobert  Simson,  in  liis 
edition  of  Euclid  published  in  1767,  the  year  before 
lus  death,  complains  of  it  on  bji  interpolation,  says 
that  it  ought  to  have  been  put  in  the  form  of  theorem, 
ud  rejects  it  altogether  as  "  not  universally  true." 
In  Commandin'e  traoBlation  of  Euclid  the  Deflnitioa 
stands  thus : — "  Equal  and  eimilar  solid  Figuree 
loch  as  are  coDtiioed  under  equal  Numbers  of  dqiilar 
and  equal  Planes."  Are  Simson's  criticisms  upon  it 
just  and  satisfactory?  Mokgan  Bbisblby. 

Thb  Q011IU.A.  IN  Parib, — The  young  gorilla,  not 
loQT  Teat*  old,  who  was  claimed  to  ba  the  only  genuine 
fforillA  aver  broogbt  to  Europe,  all  tha  pretenden  being 
odI^  cMmpanzsei,  died  in  the  Jaidin  da  Flante*  a  tew 
days  kfter  ite  arrival. 

Mb,  GiADeroiTB  and  Mb.  BBioHT~The  London 
ooneapondsDt  of  ths  ffmtiullt  Daily  (^roniclt  (Mr. 
JoKpfa  Cowen'i  paper),  writing  on  the  debate  on  the 
Beform  Bill  on  Monday  night,  lay*  :  "  The  dltCeraace  be- 
tween Mr.  Bright  and  Hr.  Gladstone  is  remukable.  Mr. 
Oladitone'B  apeakiog  powen  get  better  as  he  gets  older. 
Hehaa  delivend  two  speeches  thii  seemoo  that  will  rook 
witb  anytUo^  he  l»a  ever  done  in  Parliament.  I  never 
beard  Ub^  and  1  do  not  think  1  ever  heard  any  man, 
doidde  np  an  opponent  so  completely  as  he  did  Sir 
StaSofd  Northcote  on  the  vote  of  censure.  His  speech 
ia  intredudng  the  Betorm  Bill  was  ■  migniSeanteffoit 
too.  He  Is  en  older  man  than  Mr.  Bright,  and,  in  addt- 
tioD.  is  weighted  with  the  heavy  reaponsitrilitiea  of  office. 
He  baa  not  the  natural  oratorical  fsculty  thai  Mr.  Dright 
had  whan  ha  was  at  his  beet,  but  certainly  his  powers 
have  not  been  diminished  by  age  or  by  labour.  Mr. 
Bright,  on  the  other  hand,  has  perceptibly  receded.  His 
ifrfnijoi  also  do  not  show  that  elaiUcity  and  versatility 
that  Hr.  ffladetooa's  do.  Mi.  Bright's  viewi  are  crystal- 
Ilied ;  they  are  maeh  the  same  as  they  were  thirty  yeara 
ago.  lb.  Qladatoue^  expand  with  the  times  and  with 
UajaaiB.  Whatever  men  may  thick  of  the  Prime 
Minieter'e  doctrines,  and  however  thsy  may  diesent  from 
his  policy,  he  is  beyond  dlqiute  the  moat  striltiog  cba- 
raetar  ia  political  lite  bi  this  country." 


NOTES. 
BUimr,  NOT  EAZKL  SBOVS. 

t3,4fil.]  In  the  article  on  the  Cheshire  Highlands 
by  *■  J,  M.,"  which  appeared  in  the  Manekattr  City 
Newi  at  April  5,  reference  is  made  to  the  change  of 
the  name  of  the  village  of  Bullock  Smithy  to  that  of 
Hazel  Grove.  The  latter  name  was  adopted  in  con- 
sequence of  an  objection  by  a  freshly-appointed  agent 
or  steward  of  the  then  Lord  Yemon,  owner  of  the 
Poynton  and  Worth  Collieries  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  This  agent,  Mr.  Thomas  Aahworth, 
brother  of  the  late  Henry  and  Edmund  Ashworth,  of 
Tuitoo.near  Bolton  (both  of  whom  took  a  prominent 
part  with  Richard  Cobden  in  the  Corn-law  Repeal 
agitation),  went  with  a  new  wife,  a  Miss  Christy,  to 
reside  at  Poynton,  the  nearest  poat  to  which  was 
Bullock  Smithy ;  and,  naturally  feeling  a  repugnance 
that  bis  letters,  mostly  from  persons  of  high  status, 
should  be  dated  and  addressed  in  that  uneuphonious 
name,  agitated  for  a  change  of  the  name  of  the  said 
village,  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
present  name  to  be  adopted.  A  day  was  set  apart 
for  proclaiming  the  new  name  of  Hazel  Grove,  and  a 
procession  ot  the  inhabitants  of  Bullock  Smithy  and 
adjacent  places,  and  of  the  colliers  of  Poynton  and 
Worth,  took  place,  attended  by  bands  of  music  The 
new  name  of  Hazel  Grove  was  proclaimed  at  every 
approach  to  the  village,  and  that  of  Bullock  Smithy 
discarded  henceforward.  I  lived  in  Macclnfleld  at 
the  time,  and  perhaps  twelve  months  or  so  after 
walked  from  that  town  through  Hazel  Qrove  to 
Stockport,  and  noticed  the  stone  in  the  wall  with 
letters  cut  in  it,  "Tillage  of  Hazel  Grove"  07i/y— a 
new  stone  as  for  as  my  memory  serves,  and  which  is 
probably  correct,  as  being  the  new  name.  Why  the 
flgures  1796  appear  now  I  cannot  divine.  The  new 
came  was  at  once  universally  adopted,  and  is  still 
retuned,  the  working  people  pronouncing  it  Hazzel 

the  family  of  Aahworths,  their  father  "  Old 
John  Ashworth,"  the  sons  John,  Heniy,  ESdmund,  and 
Thomas,  the  latter  Lord  Vernon's  steward  of  that 
day.  He  married  three  times,  firstly  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Christy,  of  the  celebrated  hatting  firm ; 
secondly  Sophia,  daughter  of  the  late  Jacob  Bright, 
and  sister  to  John  Bright,  M.P. ;  and  thirdly  Alicia, 
daughter  ot  the  late  Colonel  Nichols,  who,  I  believe, 
still  survives.  Ssnxx. 

The  Weat  Hocm,  Enofrla,  Warwlokahlra. 
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[Some  interesting  notes  on  Bullock  Smithy  and  its 
change  of  name,  by  Mrs.  Linnseus  Banlu  and  other 
correspondents,  appeared  in  these  Notes  and  Queries 
during  1878,  and  are  reprinted  in  the  First  Volume. 
The  year  1836  is  there  given  as  the  date  of  the  change 
of  name,  and  Mr.  Richard  Heys  is  mentioned  as  the 
chief  promoter  of  the  alteration.  It  is  possible  that 
Mr.  Ashworth  was  the  real  originator  of  the  proposal 
and  the  prompter  of  Mr.  Heys.— Ed.] 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

TINKBB'S  map  op  MANCHB8TEB. 
(Query  Ko.  8,449.  April  12.) 

[3,452.]  The  occupation  of  surveyor  and  valuer 
has  been  carried  on  by  me  and  my  progenitors  in  an 
unbroken  line  for  three  or  four  generations  before 
the  Thomas  Tinker  spoken  of  lived.  I  should  be 
happy  to  show  Chbtham  the  original  plan  of  Man- 
chester made  by  Thomas  Tinker,  or  I  would  sell  him 
a  printed  copy  of  the  same.  This  plan  shows  a  front 
view  of  the  Old  Exchange,  and  a  perspective  of 
Christ's  Church  and  St.  Mary's  Church. 

Thomas  Tinkbb. 

Gorton  Road.  Beddlah. 

OOYT  OB  MEB8EY. 
(No8.  3,480  and  3,488.) 

[3,453.]  I  notice  that  Mr.  Lbo  Obindon  defends 
his  original  statement  as  to  the  Mersey  beginning  at 
the  junction  of  what  he  calls  the  Goyt  and  the  Tame, 
and  not  at  the  junction  of  the  Etherow  and  the  Ooyt. 
His  defence  is  a  perfectly  fair  one  and  his  authorities 
good.  His  authorities  are  not  so  good,  however,  as 
to  be  entirely  unquestionable.  I  will  give  my  reasons 
for  thinking  so.  I  think  it  is  laid  down  as  an  invari- 
able rule  that  when  two  rivers  meet  the  lesser  one 
loses  its  name,  and  the  new  river,  as  I  may  call  it, 
either  gets  a  new  name  or  it  retains  the  name  of  the 
larger  one  of  the  two  out  of  which  it  has  been 
formed.  Applying  this  rule  to  the  case  in  point,  I 
should  say  the  Etherow  has  at  least  a  one-third 
larger  volume  of  water  than  the  Goyt,  I  have  for 
thirty  years  been  intimately  acquainted  with  both 
the  rivers,  and  known  them  well  from  their  source 
down  to  Watersmeet  at  Compstall.  The  Ordnance 
Survey  were  undoubtedly  right  in  beginning  the 
Mersey  at  the  junction  of  the  Etherow  and  the  Goyt. 
I  am  quite  aware  that  some  of  the  natives  of  the  dis- 
trict retain  the  name  of  Goyt  below  Watersmeet,  and 
I  can  quite  understand  it.  The  valley  of  the  Goyt — 
or  Windy  bottom  as  the  old  people  call  it-  and 
Compstall  Valley  are  both,  so  to  say,  one  neighbour- 


hood, both  peopled  by  the  same  people,  and  having 
the  same  interests  for  generations  back ;  whilst  the 
Etherow  flows  from  a  sort  of  terra  incognita;  it 
comes  swiftly  but  silently  down  a  steep,  dark  valley 
with  woods  on  each  side,  and  has  an  altogether 
mysterious  look.  The  Goyt  and  its  banks  are  familiar 
and  homely.  It  is  well  known  as  it  comes  sprawling 
down  past  New  Mills,  Strines,  Marple„and  CompstalL 
But  the  Etherow  coming  from  the  wild  and  unknown 
moorlands  of  Woodhead  and  Tintwistle  nobody  knew 
anything  about.  J.  B.  £. 

THB  STOCKS. 
(So:  3,4^0,  3,426,  8,438.) 

[3,454.]  Business  engagements  some  sixteen  years 
ago  took  me  to  an  antiquated  town  in  Lincolnshire — 
Crowland  Hey— near  to  Peterborough  and  Stamford. 
On  a  bright  May  morning,  going  through  the  Market 
Place,  I  heard  a  troop  of  children  cheering  and  jeei^ 
ing,  and  to  my  surprise  I  saw  a  pair  of  stocks  with 
two  men  in  them.  But  unlike  all  other  stocks  these 
were  on  wheels,  and  a  burly  policeman  had  them  in 
charge  and  wheeled  them  from  one  publio-hoose  to 
another,  stopping  at  each  door.  Whilst  a  question 
was  asked  from  the  policeman  **  The  culprits  seem 
dry,  is  there  any  reason  why  they  should  not  have  a 
pint  ?**  He  replied  that  he  did  not  see  any  obiection, 
and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  when  they  came 
out  of  the  stocks  they  would  not  be  altogether  sober. 
They  had  been  committed  from  Stamford  by  the 
magistrates  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly.  These 
stocks  were  quite  new  ones. 

William  Gbiffin. 
#  #  # 

On  Whit^Friday  last  I  saw  in  the  coach-houae  at 
«he  Rectory,  Ashton-upon-Mersey,  a  pair  of  stocks 
made  of  wood  with  iron  wheels,  and  in  good  con- 
dition. Can  any  correspondent  give  their  age,  and 
say  when  last  used,  and  if  they  belong  to  the  parish  f 

S.  Tatton. 

«  #  # 

At  the  village  of  Slyne,  three  miles  north  of 
Lancaster,  the  stocks  are  still  standing.  At  the 
village  of  Bolton-le-Sands,  four  miles  north  of 
Lancaster,  the  stocks  about  twenty-five  years  ago 
were  one  of  the  features  of  the  village.  They  were 
placed  in  a  commanding  position  on  the  CroesMll, 
and  facing  two  public-houses.  A  farmer  who  had 
"overstepp'd  the  line"  one  night  was  placed  in 
durance  vile,  and  in  a  fit  of  rage  next  monung  he 
took  his-  team  of  horses  and  dragged  them  out  of 
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the  ground.  They  were  never  refized,  but  I  believe 
they  f  onned  a  prominent  feature  at  a  fifth  of  November 
bonfire.  J.  B.  Shaw. 


QUERIES. 

[3,456.]  Thb  Manchestbr  Obsbbvbb.  —  Will 
any  of  your  readers  tell  me  something  about  the 
newspaper,  the  Manchester  Observer^  published,  I 
believe,  in  or  about  1820;  and  if  one  William  Thomp- 
son was  the  editor,  and  what  became  of  it  and  him  ? 

G.  H. 


DoBB. — The  world  is  becoming  familiar  with 
Dora,  the  starting-point  of  the  proposed  Doro  and 
Chinley  Railway.  It  is  a  quiet  little  village  near  the 
moors,  and  at  present  it  has  a  small  station  on  the  Mid- 
land main  line.  But  Dore  has  a  history.  An  event 
which  Green,  the  late  lamented  historian,  calls  ^  the 
making  of  England/'  took  place  at  Dore  more  than 
ooe  thousand  years  ago.  There,  in  827,  Egbert 
having  united  the  midland  and  southern  Saxon 
kingdoms  under  his  sway,  had  arrived  in  his  march 
against  the  Northumbrians.  Then  it  appeared  that  even 
In  those  rude  times  wisdom  did  sometimes  prevail. 
Peace  was  made.  The  Northumbrian  the«:ns  met  Egbert 
at  Dore^  and  accepted  him  as  their  overlord.  That  was 
a  memorable  day,  and  gave  Dore  a  place  in  history.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  but  for  the  invasion  of  the  Danes, 
who  began  about  that  time  to  invest  our  coasts,  Eng- 
land's gteat  start  in  the  race  of  civilization  might  have 
besn  traced  to  the  peaceful  compact  made  at  Dore.— 
RaUwojf  Official  Qatette, 

AlXOHOL    £XPBBIHBNT8     WITH    PiGS. — ^Men    of 

low  intellectual  endowment  with  a  taste  for  strong 
drink  will  derive  much  comfort  from  the  result  of  one  of 
the  latest  experiments  which  the  Frsnch  Temperance 
Society  has  been  making  on  the  alcoholization  of  pigs. 
The  experiments,  which  were  begun  in  1879  on  a  num- 
ber of  pigs  of  the  so-called  Anglo-Chinese  breed,  nave 
been  continued  ever  since.  Each  pig  was  kept  in  a 
separate  sty,  but  twice  a  day  they  were  all  fed  together 
in  an  adjoining  yard.  Alcohol  was  mixed  with  their 
food,  and  after  each  meal  they  all  fell  into  a  deep  sleep, 
bat  showed  no  signs  of  excitement,  except  now  and  then 
a  alight  muscular  trembhng.    The  difference  of  the  efFect 

of  alcohol  on  human  beings  and  pigs  is  believed  to  arise 
from  the  emallnosa  of  a  pig's  brains,  for  the  larger  the 
train  the  more  dangerous  the  effect  of  intoxication. 
Benoe,  although  the  companions  of  St.  Anthony  may 
occasionally  indulce  in  their  taste  for  juniper,  they  are  in 
no  danger  of  being  attacked  by  delirium  tremens.^ 
PtUl  MoU  Gatette. 


SattttDai^t  Bptfl  26,  1884. 


NOTES. 


HBNBY  JAHE8  BTBON. 

[3,466.]  It  may  interest  your  readers  to 
know  that  the  grandfather  o!  this  popular  author 
and  actor  was  a  native  of  Stalybridge,  and  that  he 
was  a  physician  of  great  repute  and  undoubted 
talent.  James  Byron  Bradley,  M.D.,  did  good  service 
in  the  Peninsular  wars,  and  afterwards  was  a  well- 
known  lecturer  in  the  Paris  Hospitals.  Veiy  much 
to  his  chagrin  his  grandson  went  before  and 
ministered  to  the  footlights.  I  think  it  was  not 
until  he  had  obtained  a  great  success  that  H.  J. 
Byron  was  forgiven  by  his  relatives.  I  remember 
him  as  a  handsome  lad  of  nineteen,  burning  with 
ambition,  and  feeling  within  himself  the  divine 
afflatus.  His  grandfather  had  settled  in  Buxton  to 
end  a  life  of  labour  with  an  age  of  ea^e,  when  his 
grandson,  H.  J.  Byron,  paid  him  periodical  visits.  It 
was  at  Buxton  that  H.  J.  Byron  wrote  his  first  play, 
The  Boots  at  the  George,  a  lively  little  love  farce,  the 
scenes  of  which  were  laid  in  Corber  Wood  Walks, 
then  (1863)  just  laid  out.  His  first  literary  "flutter" 
was  also  made  in  the  columns  of  the  Buxton  Herald, 
under  the  title  of  '*  The  Bilberries  of  Buxton."  But, 
years  after  (1871),  he  again  tried  a  Derbyshire  play, 
the  scenes  of  which  were  in  Ashwood  Dale.  He 
applied  to  the  writer  of  this  note  for  views  of  the 
sceneiy,  so  as  to  have  everything  correct.  Unfor- 
tunately the  play  was  a  failure,  and  only  ran  about 
four  nights.  The  Londoners  had  not  nous  enough 
to  understand  Derbyshire  jokes  and  characters.  A 
year  or  two  afterwards  H.  J.  Byron  said,  "  I  never 
yet  wrote  a  successful  piece  in  the  country.  All  my 
good  work  has  been  done  in  London." 

Thobnclipp. 

Buxton. 

OLD  HISTOBICAL  NAMES  AND  TITLB8. 

[3,457.]  It  is  not  uninteresting  to  read  the  vanous 
accounts  given  in  newspapers  and  other  publications 
concerning  families  having  historical  associations, 
principally  connected  with  the  British  peerage.  This 
week  I  came  across  an  answer  to  a  correspondent  in 
a  publication  having  a  great  sale,  and  it  is  as  fol- 
lows : — "  In  answer  to  an  American  correspondent : 
The  name  of  Eraser  is  probably  of  Scotch  origin.  A 
great  many  claim  to  be  descendants  of  the  Lord  Simon 
Eraser  Lovat,  who  was  beheaded  in  1747."    There 
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never  was  a  "  Lord  Simon  Praser  Lovat."  The  name 
and  title  of  the  nobleman  who  suffered  in  1747  was 
Simon  Fraser,  Lord  Lovat.  The  identical  block  on 
which  he  and  the  other  Scotch  lords  were  beheaded 
is  shown  at  the  present  day  in  the  Tower  at  London. 
This  Lord  Lovat  had  two  sons  only,  both  succeeding 
to  the  title,  but  they  dying  without  issue  the  barony 
and  estates  went  to  a  cousin,  the  father  of  the  pre- 
sent peer. 

An  illustrated  newspaper,  which  is  generally  ooi> 
rect  in  its  statements,  states  that  the  late  Earl  of 
Seafteld  was  the  representative  of  the  Og^vies, 
whereas  the  Earl  of  Seafield  only  represents  a  younger 
branch  of  that  ancient  and  renowned  clan.  The  Earl 
of  Airlie  is  the  chief  of  Ogilvy,  and  he  is  twenty- 
eighth  in  descent  from  the  first  who  assumed  that  name 
from  the  name  of  the  estate  given  him.  The  Earldom 
of  Seafield  was  granted  to  a  branch  of  the  house  of 
Airlie,  and  it  appears  strange  at  the  first  sight  that 
the  Earl  should  be  head  of  the  great  clan  Grwit 
This  is  not  the  only  case  where  the  old  Scottish 
names  and  titles  are  somewhat  mystifying.  The 
chief  of  Grant  having  married  the  daughter  of 
Ogilvy,  Earl  of  Seafield,  their  grandson  (Francis 
William),  through  the  terms  of  the  patent  of  crea- 
tion, became  axth  Earl  of  Seafield,  and  was  father  of 
the  James  Grant-Ogilvy,  late  M.P.  for  Elgin  and 
NMm,  who  succeeds  to  the  Earldoih  through  the 
death  of  his  nephew  Ian  Charles.  The  estates  not 
being  entailed  the  Earl,  Ian  Charles,  for  family 
reasons,  willed  them  to  his  mother,  but  that  lady  has 
given  an  imdertaldng  that  the  old  Grant  estates  shall 
not  be  alienated  from  the  house  of  Grant. 

We  have  now  the  head  of  the  great  house  of 
Douglas  as  Duke  of  Hamilton,  one  of  the  Douglas's 
having  married  the  heiress  of  the  then  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  and,  through  the  petition  of  his  wife,  ob- 
tained the  title  of  Duke.  The  present  Duke  and  his 
brother  are  both  without  male  issue;  therefore 
according  to  the  peculiar  limitation  in  the  patent  of 
creation  of  1643  the  Earl  of  Derby  will  succeed  to 
the  Dukedom  of  Hamilton.  The  consequence  is  it  is 
not  improbable  that  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
historical  Earldoms  will  become  a  minor  title  of  a 
future  Duke  of  Hamilton.  The  Duke  of  Abercom  is 
the  real  head  of  the  famous  clan  Hamilton. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  was  a  few  years  ago 
created  Duke  of  Gordon,  but  his  family  name  is 
Lennox.  No  doubt  his  creation  was  a  political 
matter.    It  certainly  was  unjust  to  the  Marquis  of 


Huntley,  the  heir  male  of  the  Gordon  family.  The 
last  Duke  of  Gordon  died  in  1836,  and  the  chieftain- 
ship undoubtedly  went  to  the  Marquis  of  Huntley, 
but  the  title  was  given  to  the  Duke  of  Gordon's 
sister's  son,  viz.,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  a  descendant 
of  King  Charles  the  Second. 

The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Queensbury,  lately 
deceased,  was  a  direct  descendant  of  the  ill-fated 
James,  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was  also  Duke  of 
Buccleuch.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth  married  (and 
assumed  his  wife's  surname)  Anne  Scott,  second 
Countess  and  first  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  when  the 
lady  was  only  twelve  years  of  age.  King  Charles  the 
Second  (the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  father)  succeeded 
in  securing  for  his  son  *'  the  greatest  heiress  and 
finest  woman  of  her  time." 

In  concluding  this  communication  I  would  men- 
tion that  the  Grants  of  Ballindalloch  are  really  the 
chiefs  of  Macpherson.  The  name  Macpherson  means 
''son  of  a  parson."  The  father  of  the  first  of  the 
name  was  Abbot  of  Kingussie,  but  his  elder  brother 
dying  without  issue  he  obtained  from  the  Pope  a 
dispensation  to  enable  him  to  many.  George  Mac- 
pherson, the  Abbot's  direct  descendant,  having 
inherited,  in  1806,  the  estate  of  his  maternal  uncle 
General  James  Grant,  of  Ballindalloch,  assumed  the 
surname  of  Grant,  and  was  created  a  baronet  in  1838. 

Chablbs  Dagoatt. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

THB  HANCHESTBB  OBSBBVSB. 
(Query  No.  8.456,  April  19.) 

[3,458.]  The  Mancheiter  Observer  was  printed  and 
published  by  my  father,  James  Wroe,  No.  18,  Market- 
street,  Manchester,  from  its  infancy,  January  18, 
1818,  to  February  12, 1820,  No.  111.  The  copyright 
was  disposed  of  to  Thomas  John  Evans,  and  pub- 
lished by  him  at  the  above  address.  The  Observer 
died  when  aged  about  four  years.  The  following  is 
an  extract  from  James  Wroe's  farewell  address : — 

The  great  and  accumulating  expenses  to  which  I  have 
been  subjected  by  the  vexatious  proaecutioiis 
instituted  against  me  would  alone  have  obliged  roe 
to  give  it  up— contending  with  tiie  *' friends  that 
be  " — but  when  I  add  to  this  the  fear  and  even  ternr 
with  which  my  friends  have  been  seized  from  the 
supposed  operation  of  the  late  Act  of  Parliament,  I 
have  no  longer  a  choice. 

I  never  heard  of  a  William  Thompson  being  editor. 
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I  have  the  tbird  volome  (1820)  in  my  posseesion,  and 
any  penon  can  see  it^  Jambs  Wbob. 

Altxinobam. 

«  «  « 

The  fliBt  number  of  the  Manchester  Observer,  or 
LUerary,  Commercial,  and  Political  Begtster,  appeared 
on  Saturday,  January  S,  1818.  It  was  first  printed 
and  published  by  Thomas  Bogerson,  11,  Market- 
street.  Bogerson,  however,  withdrew  after  the 
fourth  number,  on  account,  it  appears,  of  the  Editor 
not  adhering  to  the  original  design.  The  first 
number  was  ushered  into  its  short  and  turbulent 
life  with  an  address  to  the  public.  The  address 
dedaied  that  it  would  be  distinguished  as  an  "  inde- 
pendent paper,"  and  further,  that  ''free  from  all 
party  attachments,  uninfluenced  by  names  and 
factions,  we  feel  the  strongest  security  for  the  inde- 
pendency of  our  political  opinions."  Before  the 
paper  had  adyanced  very  far  iu  its  career,  it  assumed 
an  intensely  democratic  tone,  which  was  the  cause, 
ultimately,  of  its  suppression.  The  proprietorship  of 
the  paper  seems  to  have  changed  hands  pretty  often, 
Mr.  James  Wroe,  who  succeeded  Bogerson,  resigning 
it  aboat  the  beginning  of  1820.  At  this  time  it  had 
a  lar^e  circulation  for  the  times,  "estimated  at  10,000 
readers  weekly— buyers  and  borrowers  all  told."  The 
latter  class,  however,  according  to  Mr.  Proctor,  *'  far 
outnumbered  the  buyers."  Mr.  Wroe  sold  his  copy- 
right to  Mr.  Evans,  who  then  published  the  Observer 
in  Market-street  as  before. 

The  first  article  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Observer 
before  me  was  "  On  Gaming,"  signed  by  "  Observer," 
strongly  reprobating  the  practice.  In  the  same 
number  there  is  an  account  of  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hone 
for  ''publishing  blasphemous  libels  on  the  Litany, 
the  Catechism,  and  the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius."  In 
a  Bocoeeding  issue,  a  subscription  is  opened  on  his 
acquittal  **  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Mr.  Hone  to 
surmount  those  difficulties  in  which  he  has  been 
placed  by  being  selected  by  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  as  the  object  of  their  persecution." 

There  are  some  amusing  announcements  of  mar- 
riagea  In  the  Observer,  which,  if  genuine,  afford  a 
striking  aspect  of  the  tone  of  society  sixty-five  years 
ago.  In  the  first  number,  under  the  heading  of 
Marriages,  with  a  cut  representing  Cupid  carrying  an 
arrow  in  oue  hand  and  a  lighted  torch  in  the  other, 
is  the  following  curious  announcement  t— 

Lately,  at  Overton,  after  a  courtship  of   only  ten 
yean,   Mr.  J.  Wright  to   Mrs.  Elisabeth  Eadley. 


Neither  of  these  young  rogues  exceed  seventy  years 
of  age. 

Another  curious  marriage  announcement  is  that  of  a 

Mr.  John  Focock,  widower,  aged  seventy-three,  to 
Mrs.  Hannah  Willard,  aged  sixty-three,  who  had 
previously  been  four  times  a  wife  and  as  often  a 
widow, 

After  referring  to  the  <<  still  blooming  bride,"  it  goes 
on  to  describe  the  ceremony,  which  was 

Preceded  by  merry  peals  on  the  church  bells,  the  first 
of  which  was  ninff  by  six  men  whose  united  ages 
together  amounted  to  403  years ;  the  second  by 
another  set  of  six  whose  united  a^es  made  440.  The 
happy  couple  each  possesses  a  httle  property,  and 
can  boast  of  a  progeny  of  nearly  100  children  and 
grandchildren. 

The  Manchester  Observer  went  through  four  years 
of  hot  opposition  and  persecution,  one  of  its  pro- 
prietors, Mr.  Wroe,  being  indicted  for  libeL  Not 
only  was  it  strongly  democratic  in  its  character ;  the 
language  of  some  of  its  leading  articles  was  not  over- 
choice.  After  about  four  years  precarious  existence 
the  Manchester  Observer  ceased  to  exist.  As  regards 
"G.  H's"  query,  I  don't  know  if  Mr.  William  Thomp- 
son had  any  connection  with  the  paper. 

E.  Maceay-Toung. 

Hanehester. 

BULLOCK  SMITHY,  NOW  HAZBL  GSOVX. 
(Note  No.  8»451,  April  19.) 
[8,459.]  In  an  atlas  in  my  possession  by  Herman 
Moll,  geographer,  published  in  London,  1724,  the 
village  is  therein  described  as  "  Hesselgrave."  It  will 
be  seen  by  this  that  the  change  of  name  was  long 
anterior  to  the  time  given  by  Sbnbx.  W.  6. 

#  #  # 

I  have  an  old  guide  of  highways  and  cross-roads, 
published  nearly  200  years  ago,  which  gives  the  name 
of  Hazel  Ghrave  to  the  village  near  Stockport  com- 
monly known  as  Bullock  Smithy.  Hazel  Grave  was 
no  doubt  the  original  name  of  the  village.  The 
figures  1796  on  the  stone  referred  to  by  Sbnbx  bear 
out  that  argument.  S. 

Newport,  Monmouth. 

OB8BTTBB  LAND. 
(Query  No.  8,489,  March  22.) 
[3,460.]  Mr.  Chaalbs  Habdwick  inquires  if  any 
person  can  explain  why  or  how  a  farm  situated 
between  Blackpool  and  Poulton,in  the  Fylde  district, 
came  to  be  called  by  the  title  of  Gessets  Farm. 
Being  acquainted  with  Mr.  John  Parkinson,  the 
occupant  of  the  farm,  I  have  made  inquiries,  and 
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he  inf onna  me  the  reason  is  as  follows :  —  A 
vicar  of  Bispham  (I  cannot  say  at  what  period) 
formerly  occupied  this  same  farm.  At  that  time  the 
people  of  this  district  were  not  supplied  with 
literature  as  they  are  at  present,  the  only  journal  or 
newspaper  they  could  obtain  being  the  London 
Gazette,  This  the  vicar  got ;  and  used  to  read  it  to 
the  neighbouring  farmers  and  villagers,  who,  when 
they  met  each  other,  frequently  used  the  expression 
of  "  Whear  thae  gooin  ?  "  Ah !  yer  gooin  to  yeer  *th 
Gessit  read."  Prom  that  date  the  farm  has  retained 
the  name  of  "  Gessits  Farm."  Job  Kennedy. 

Harparhey. 

GOYT  OB  MBBSEY. 
(Sob.  8,480. 8,488.  and  8,458.) 

[3,461.]  Having  been  referred  to  by  several  of 
your  esteemed  correspondents,  although  I  am  very 
much  occupied  with  the  final  part  of  my  History  of 
Stockport,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  aid  in  the  settle- 
ment of  this  question  by  quoting,  as  far  as  my  oppor- 
tunity serves,  the  various  authorities  and  writers 
upon  the  subject,  reserving  the  expression  of  my 
own  opinion  until  the  series  is  complete.  This  will 
enable  your  readers  to  judge  for  themselves,  and  per^ 
haps  induce  some  of  them  to  supplement  additional 
opinions  and  authorities.  The  simple  question  is, 
where  does  the  Mersey  arise,  or  at  what  part  of  the 
stream  does  the  river  become  entitled  to  that  name  ? 
Three  opinions  are  entertained : — 

1.  That  expressed  in  your  reply  to  a  correspondent, 
"  Anxious  One,"  "  The  Etherow  flows  into  the  Goyt, 
and  the  Goyt  and  Tame  join  together  in  Stockport, 
and  then  take  the  name  of  Mersey." 

2.  That  the  Mersey  begins  at  the  junction  of  the 
Goyt  and  Etherow  at  the  Water  Meetings  below 
Compstall. 

3.  That  the  Mersey  rises  in  the  mountains  near 
Woodhead  and  retains  that  name  throughout  the 
whole  of  its  course. 

The  following  opinions  are  given  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  order  of  dates : — 

Saxton's  Map  of  Cheshire  is  the  oldest  authority 
upon  the  subject.  This  map  was  published  in  1577 
more  than  300  years  ago,  and  was  drawn  after 
actual  survey  by  Saxton  and  his  assistants.  A 
copy  may  be  seen  at  the  Chetham  Library,  and 
a  facsimile  of  the  portion  relating  to  this  district 
will  appear  in  the  final  part  of  my  History.  In  it 
the  Mersey  is  shown  to  arise  in  the  mountains  near 


Woodhead.  The  name  Etherow  is  not  given  in  the 
Map. 

Speed's  Map  of  Cheshire,  dated  1610,  also  shows 
the  Mersey  to  arise  from  the  mountains  at  Wood- 
head«  A  facsimile  of  the  portion  of  this  map 
relating  to  this  district  appears  in  my  History,  vol.  i. 
p.  325.  John  Speed,  who  was  a  Cheshire  man,  pub- 
lished this  map  of  his  native  county  after  personal 
survey.  He  travelled  through  every  province  of 
England,  and  died  in  1629.  He  does  not  mention 
the  Etherow. 

Camden  in  his  Britannia,  written  at  the  latter  part 
of  the  16th  century,  thus  refers  to  the  river  Mersey: 
"  The  river  Mersey  which  springeth  in  the  mount^iina 
becomes  the  boundary  as  soon  as  it  hath  gone  a  little 
from  the  rise  of  it,  and  rims  with  a  gentle  stream  to 
the  west,  inviting  as  it  were  other  rivers,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  poet,  into  its  azure  lap ;  and  forthwith 
receives  the  Irwell  from  the  north,  and  with  it  all 
the  rivers  of  the  eastern  part."  In  my  edition  of 
Camden,  published  by  Gibson  in  1695,  several  mape 
are  given  which  fully  illustrate  this  opinion. 

Smith  and  Webb,  in  their  Vale  RoyaU  of  England^ 
written  about  1612,  after  actual  survey,  and  published 
in  1666,  thus  refer  to  this  river :— "  Along  by  Merzey 
water  lies  the  stately  Lordship  of  Mottram  in  Lon- 
dendale,  and  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  town  and  the 
fifoodly  fair  Parish  Church  and  antient  parsonage.'* 
There  is  no  reference  in  this  work  to  the  river 
Etherow. 

Dr.  Charles  Leigh,  in  his  Natwdl  Sistory  of  Lanr 
cashire,  Cheshire,  and  the  Peak  in  Derbyshire,  pub- 
lished in  1700,  gives  a  map  engraved  by  H.  Moll,  "  in 
which  are  delineated  most  of  ye  towns,  rivers,  &€.,'* 
referred  to  therein,  shows  the  Mersey  to  arise  near 
to  the  Lady  Cross  on  the  borders  of  Yorkshire,  and 
to  continue  its  course  through  Stockport  to  liver- 
pool.  H.  Hbginbotham. 

Stockport. 

[To  be  continued.] 


QUERIES. 
[3,462.]  Trombone.— A  short  time  ago  I  met  with 
the  use  of  the  word  trombone  in  a  sense  quite  new  to 
me.  In  a  romance  by  Ann  Radcliffe,  called  The 
Italian,  published  in  1797,  a  peasant  guide  to  a 
priest  through  a  forest  is  said  to  have  been  armed 
with  a  '*  trombone,'*  which  he  fired  off  a  number  of 
times,  making  "every  rock  reverberate  with  the 
sound,"  and  then  re-loaded  the  weapon  to  be  prepared 
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for  banditti.  With  our  English  notions  of  the  word  it 
seems  strange  to  speak  of  loading  and  firing  off  a 
trombone ;  and  I  should  be  glad  to  know  something 
about  the  word,  and  whether  the  musical  instrument 
came  to  he  called  a  trombone  after  this  weapon  or 
the  weapon  from  the  instrument.  No  doubt  the 
trombone  mentioned  was  a  sort  of  blunderbuss, 
named  so  after  its  trumpet-shaped  mouth.  The 
instrument,  the  bombard  or  bombardion,  is  no  doubt 
so  called  from  its  loud  noise,  or  the  old  name  for  the 
large  gun  for  firing  bombs,  and  the  trombone  from 
ita  being  a  form  of  trombetta  or  trumpet ;  but  the 
word  used  as  a  weapon  in  English  seems  very  un- 
usual. I  have  not  met  with  it  in  this  sense  in  any 
of  the  old  dictionaries.  F.  S.  A. 

[3,463.]  Fbuitbbbb.— Is  it  correct  to  style  a 
dealer  in  fruit  a  fruiterer  ?  If  fruiterer  is  the  correct 
form,  why  not  bakerer,  sailorer,  saddlerer,  tmkerer, 
or  millerer  ?  Only  once  I  have  seen  it  fruiter  on  a 
rign-board.  The  sign-board  writers  seem  to  me  the 
only  persons  who  benefit  by  the  addition  of  the 
letters  er  to  fruiter.  They  can  charge  for  two  letters 
more  than  I  think  is  needful. 

William  Dinsuobb. 


Eeo-CoLLHCTiNO. — Egg-collecting,  in  these  days 
of  reftoement,  is  often  pronounced  cruel;  and  it  un- 
doubtedly is  so  as  pursued  by  some  thoughtless  people, 
who  will  take  all  the  eggs  out  of  a  nest  without  the 
■ligbteat  knowledge  of  their  state  of  incubation.  But  a 
very  good  collection  may  be  made  without  doing  any 
barm  to  the  feathered  fraternity;  for  instance  taking 
otM  9gg  out  of  four,  when  the  bird  is  laying,  does  not  at 
ill  interfere  with  her  bringing  forth  her  brood.  There  is 
an  old  supentition  that  no  bird  can  count  to  more  than 
three.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  a  bird  with  four 
egss  Tery  often  forsakes  her  nest  after  two  have  been 
taken  away,  while  this  veryj  rarely  occurs  if  three 
nmain. — drsseiPt  Familiar  Wild  Birds, 

Cbktbnabians. — Our  obituary  last  week  an- 
DooDoed  the  death  of  Miss  Sarah  Gark,  at  Hammer- 
•mitb,  at  the  great  age  of  105  years.  A  nephew  of  the 
deceased,  Mr.  Charles  Clark,  is  now  living  in  Manchester, 
tod  has  attained  his  eighty-ninth  year.  Miss  Clark  was 
one  of  fourteen  children,  bom  at  Aberdeen,  the  first  in 
1763  and  the  last  in  1782.  Miss  Clark  was  bom  March 
7, 1780,  and  up  to  two  or  three  years  ago  she  retained  in 
ft  wonderf nl  degree  both  mental  and  bmilily  activity.  In 
the  last  two  years  her  strength  gradually  failed,  and  her 
nund  became  clouded.  The  Registrar-General  in  his 
retom  gives  her  age  as  104,  and  states  that  death  was 
from  **  natural  decay."  A  woman  named  Annie  Leeson, 
aged  103  yean,  has  just  died  at  Solihull,  near  Birming- 
Iwn.  The  old  lady  lived  with  her  son,  who  is  seventy- 
wne  years  of  age.  She  was  in  full  possession  of  her 
fseolties,  and  frequently  took  walks  and  attended  tea 
msetiogs  and  other  gatfaeringa 
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historical  nahbs  and  titles. 

IL 

[3,464,]  In  my  former  communication  I  men- 
tioned that  King  Charles  the  Second  secured  for  his 
son  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth  and  Buocleuch,  the 
hand  of  the  greatest  heiress  of  her  time  when  the 
lady  was  only  twelve  years  of  age.  The  "Merry 
Monarch"  had  an  easy  way  of  providing  for  his 
children.  His  son,  Charles  Lennox,  wss  created 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lennox,  and  the  dignity  was 
kept  up  at  somebody  else's  expense.  The  son  of  the 
same  monarch,  Charles  Beauclerk,  was  created  Duke 
of  St.  Albans,  and  Lady  Diana  de  Vere,  eldest 
daughter  and  eventually  sole  heiress  of  Aubery  de 
Vere,  twentieth  and  last  Earl  of  Oxford,  wss  married 
to  him.  Henry  Fitzroy,  another  son  of  King  Charles 
the  Second,  was  provided  for  through  the  only 
daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Earl  of  Arlington  being 
married  to  him  at  the  mature  age  of  twelve  years. 
This  Henry  Fitzroy  was  created  Duke  of  Grafton, 
and  his  descendant,  the  Earl  of  Euston  (eldest  son 
of  the  present  Duke  of  Grafton)  had  a  singular  trial 
a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  Divorce  Court. 

The  aristocratic  name  of  De  Vere  I  have  already 
alluded  to  as  being  extinct,  but  I  may  here  state 
that  it  is  borne  by  one  family  only  at  the  present 
day,  and  that  in  Ireland,  viz..  Sir  Vere  Edmond  De 
Vere,  Baronet,  whose  father  assumed  that  surname  in 
1832,  in  olace  of  his  own  of  Hunt.  The  star  of  De 
Vere  disappeared  for  ever  in  1600  at  the  death  of 
Earl  Aubery,  who  was  styled  **  the  noblest  subject  in 
England— indeed  in  Europe."  Poets  and  novelists 
only  use  it  now. 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland  is  certainly  a 
descendant  of  the  warlike  Percies,  but  the  male  line 
failed,  and  on  two  occasions  the  heiresses  of  the 
family  have  had  to  arrange  that  their  husbands 
should  assume  the  name  of  Percy.  Sir  Hugh  Smith- 
son,  Baronet,  married  the  heiress  of  the  family  and 
assumed  the  surname  and  arms  of  Percy,  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  in  1750.  He  was  created  Earl  Percy  and 
Duke  of  Northumberland  in  1766,  and  was  ancestor 
to  the  present  Duke. 

The  Earl  of  Warwick  of  the  present  time  is  in  no 
way  a  descendant  of  the  Great  King-maker,  the  last 
of  the  barons,  although  the  family  of  Greville  (the 
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present  Earrs  surname)  has  been  for  centuries  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  county  of  Warwick. 

The  Lord  Nelson  of  to-day  is  not  a  descendant  of 
the  famous  admiral,  but  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Bolton. 
This  lady's  son,  Thomas,  succeeded  to  the  title,  and 
assumed,  in  lieu  of  his  own  surname  and  arms,  the 
surname  and  arms  of  Nelson.  The  nation,  in  its 
grief  at  the  loss  of  its  great  admiral  at  the  Battle  of 
Trafalgar,  made  it  imperative  that  the  name  of 
Nelson  be  taken  by  every  inheritor  of  the  title,  and 
a  sum  of  money  was  voted  to  purchase  an  estate  to 
accompany  the  title  of  "Earl  Nelson,"  which  was 
given  to  the  admiral's  brother  with  reversion  to  the 
sister's  children.  None  of  the  inheritors  of  the  title 
and  the  estates  appear  to  have  found  fault  with  the 
arrangement. 

The  house  of  Egerton  traces  its  descent  to  a  very 
remote  period  of  English  history.  Its  members  have 
been  loyal  and  honourable,  and  have  occupied  high 
positions  not  only  in  the  counties  of  Cheshire  and 
Lancashire,  but  in  the  State.  William  le  Belward, 
Baron  of  Malpas,  when  the  Normans  held  their  sway, 
had  (1)  a  son  named  David,  whose  descendants 
took  the  name  of  Egerton  from  inheriting  the  lord- 
ship of  Egerton;  (2)  a  son  named  Robert,  who 
assumed  the  surname  of  Cholmondeley  from  that 
barony,  and  founded  the  house  of  Cholmondeley. 
The  present  bead  of  the  house  of  Egerton  is  Sir 
Philip  le  Belward  Grey-Egerton,  Baronet,  of  Oulton 
Park,  near  Tarporley.  All  the  other  Egertons  are 
merely  branches,  and  have  adopted  the  name  through 
marriage  with  heiresses  of  the  family.  A  former 
baronet.  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  of  Oulton,  married  a 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  Sir  Balph  Assheton,  of 
Middleton,  who  brought  him  extensive  estates  near 
Manchester,  including  Heaton  Hall  and  Park.  Sir 
Thomas  Egerton's  only  daughter  married  the  then 
Earl  Orosvenor,  and  Sir  Thomas  himself  was  created 
Earl  of  Wilton  and  Viscount  Grey  de  Wilton,  with 
reversion  in  default  of  his  own  male  issue  to  his 
daughter's  second  son,  the  Honourable  Thomas 
Grosvenor.  This  Thomas  Grosvenor  (who  took  the 
name  of  Egerton)  was  the  late  Earl  of  Wilton,  father 
of  the  present  peer  who  has  so  long  been  known  as 
Viscount  Grey  de  Wilton.  The  Egertons  represent 
in  the  female  line  the  extinct  Barons  Grey  de  Wilton. 

When  Francis  Egerton  (a  descendant  of  the 
Egerton's  of  Oulton),  the  last  but  justly-celebrated 
Duke  of  Bridgewater,  died,  in  1808,  it  was  found 
that  he  had  left  the  immense  wealth  he  had  amassed 


to  his  nephew,  George  Granville  Leveson  Gower, 
Marquis  of  Stafford,  first  Duke  of  Sutherland,  with 
reversion  to  his  Grace's  second  son.  Lord  Franci8,who 
accordingly  took  the  surname  of  Egerton,  and  was 
created  Earl  of  EUesmere.  The  present  Earl  of 
Ellesmere  is  grandson  of  Lord  Francis,  first  EarL 

William  Tatton,  of  Whythenshawe,  the  represen- 
tative of  the  ancient  house  of  Tatton  of  Tatton  (an 
estate  which  they  lost,  and  regained  by  marriage  in 
1747),  and  of  one  of  those  honourable  and  loyal 
Che^ire  cavalier  families,  who  fought  long  and 
stubbornly  for  King  Charles  during  the  Civil  War, 
married  in  1747,  Miss  Hester  Egerton,  eventually 
heiress  to  her  brother  Samuel  Egerton,  of  Tatton 
Park  (of  the  family  of  Egertons,  Lord  Bridgewater). 
Their  only  son  (and  successor),  William  Tatton- 
Egerton,  bom  1749,  thus  became  of  Tatton  and 
Wythenshawe,  and  his  eldest  son,  Wilbraham  Egerton, 
took  his  mother's  estate  of  Tatton,  and  the  next  son, 
Thomas  William  Tatton,  his  father's  estate  of 
Whythenshawe,  consequently  the  Egertons  of 
Tatton,  and  the  Tattons  of  Wythenshawe  are  near 
relatives. 

The  ancient  Cheshire  family  of  Mainwaring,  of 
Over  Peover,  near  Knutsford,  is  represented  by  the 
Mainwarings,  of  Whitmore,  Staffordshire,  and  other 
branches.  Sir  Philip  Tatton  Mainwaring,  the  present 
baronet,  is  a  descendant  of  the  Bev.  Thomas  Wetten- 
hall,  who  married  the  vridow  of  the  owner  of  OTer 
Pecver,  viz.,  Henry  Mainwaring.  The  son  of  this 
lady,  by  Henry  Mainwaring,  died  and  left  the  estate 
to  his  half-brother  Thomas,  the  son  of  his  mother  by 
the  Bev.  Thomas  Wettenhall.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  present  family  is  not  connected  by  blood 
with  the  old  Cheshire  Mainwaring  family.  The  son, 
Thomas  Wettenhall,  on  succeeding  to  his  half- 
brother*s  estate,  took  the  name  of  Mainwaring,  and 
the  family  at  Peover  Hall  are  his  desoendant-s.  It 
may  be  stated  that  the  present  baronet's  mother  was 
Miss  Emma  Tatton,  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas 
William  Tatton,  of  Wythenshawe ;  therefore  the 
family  is  closely  allied  with  the  Egerton  of  Tattona 
as  well  as  the  Tattons  of  Wythenshawe. 

The  family  of  ToUemacbe  claims  Saxon  descent 

and  the  name  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  word 

"  toll-mark,"  ie,,  the  tolling  of  a  bell  or  bell-ringer. 

In  an  old  book  I  have  it  states,  "Upon  the  old  Manor 

House  at  Bentley  may  still  be  seen  the  following 

inscription : — 

Before  the  Normans  Into  Ensiand  came, 

Bentley  was  my  seat  and  Tollemaehe  was  my  name. 
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By  the  marriage  of  Sir  Lionel  ToUemache  with  the 
Countess  of  Dysart  in  the  seventeenth  century  there 
was  a  son  (and  successor),  viz.,  Lionel  ToUemache, 
who  married,  in  1680,  Grace,  eldest  daughter 
and  co-heir  of  Sir  Thomas  Wilhraham,  Baronet, 
of  Woodhey,  Ck)unty  of  Chester,  thus  bringing 
the  ToUemache  family  in  connection  with  that 
eoanty,  a  connection  which  fortunately  for  those 
who  hare  the  pleasure  of  knowing  the  family  still 
exists.  The  son  of  Lionel  and  Grace,  his  wife,  suc- 
ceeded as  third  Earl  of  Dysart.  He  had  two 
daughters,  the  elder  Louisa  became  Countess  of 
Dysart  in  her  own  right.  She  was  succeeded  by  her 
grandson  Lionel  William  John,  in  1840,  and  he  was 
saoceeded  in  1878  by  his  grandson,  the  present  Esrl. 
The  younger  of  the  two  daughters  alluded  to,  yiz.. 
Lady  Jane  ToUemache,  married,  in  1771,  John  Delap 
Halliday,  and  had  four  chUdren.  The  eldest  John, 
an  admiral  in  the  Boyal  Nayy,  married  Lady 
Elizabeth  Stratford,  daughter  of  John,  Earl  of  Aid- 
borough,  and  assumed  his  mother's  maiden  name  of 
ToUemache.  Admiral  John  ToUemache  had,  with 
other  issue,  (1)  John  (now  Lord)  ToUemache  of 
Helmingham  and  Feckforton;  and  (2)  Wilbraham 
Spencer  ToUemache,  of  Dorfold  Hall,  near  Nantwich. 
The  eldest  sons  of  both  these  brothers  are  the  repre- 
sentatiyes  in  Parliament  of  West  Cheshire. 

Chablbs  Daogatt. 


COMMENTS  AXD  ANSWERS. 

FBUITBBHB* 
(Qtwry  No.  8,468,  April  26.) 

[8,405.]  In  these  days  of  astonishing  dictionaries 
old  Walker  is  taken  no  notice  of,  and  indeed  is 
already  nearly  forgotten;  but  this  neglect  is  not 
quite  Justifiable,  since  in  Walker  many  useful  hints 
aie  still  to  be  found.  For  instance,  under  the  word 
"  Foiger,"  he  has  the  following  note,  apropos  to  Mr. 
Dinsmore's  question  in  the  CUy  News  of  last  week  :— 

lUs  word  is  sometimes,  but  without  the  least  f oundi^ 
tioQ  to  analogy,  written  '*foreerer.''  If  it  should  be 
urged  that  the  word  comes  from  the  French  verb 
"  fencer,"  and  therefore  like  "  fruiterer "  from 
^frmtier/'  we  add  an  "er ''  to  make  it  s  verbal  noun ; 
it  may  be  answered  tiiat  we  have  the  word  to 
"forge"  in  the  same  sense  as  the  French,  but  we 
have  no  verb  to  **  fruit,"  and  therefore  there  is  an 
ezcose  for  adding  **  er ''  in  the  last  word  which  has 
BO  place  in  the  former. 

F.  S. 


#  #  # 

We  think  the  term  "  Fruiterer  "  is  strictly  correct 
when  applied  to  a  dealer  in  fruit.  The  term  Fruiter 
can  only  be  appUed  to  a  grower  of  fruit. 

Fbith  and  Dawbon. 

Cheetham. 

GB8SBTTBB  LAND. 
(No8.  8,429  and  8,460.) 

[3,466.]  I  thank  Mr.  Kennedy  for  his  explanation 
of  the  name  of  the  farm  referred  to ;  but  I  fear  it  is 
only  a  very  palpable  after-effort  to  attach  a  meaning 
to  a  lost  word.  I  am  not  quite  certain,  if  I  did  not 
myself  originate  the  mythical  vicar  of  Bispham,  that 
I  am  entirely  guiltless  of  aiding  in  the  perpetuation 
of  his  existence.  I  remember,  above  thirty  years 
ago,  jokingly  suggesting  to  the  late  Mr.  Warbrick's 
family  some  such  elucidation  of  the  mysterious  name 
attached  to  the  farm  in  question.  Now  Mr.  Warbrick, 
many  years  previously,  had  occupied  the  farm  for  a 
considerable  period,  yet  the  newspaper  ex)onym  did 
not  seem  satisfactory  to  either  him  or  his  family. 
The  extract  from  Mr.  Seebohm's  recently  published 
work,  which  I  gave  in  your  issue  of  March  22,  de- 
scribes **  geneat  land  or  gessettes  land''  as  that  portion 
of  a  Thane's  estate  (distinct  from  his  "  inland  land  " 
or  "demesne  land  "cultivated  by  his  own  serfs)  which 
was  let  out  to  tenants  on  specified  conditions.  Mr. 
Seebohm  says: — *" Gessettes  land'  etymologically 
seems  to  mean  simply  land  set  or  let  out  to  tenants." 
As  '  Gfeneat-land,'  in  Bosworth's  Anglo-Saxon  Dic- 
tionary, is  described,  as  **  land  granted  for  services  or 
rent,"  the  meaning  of  the  term  "gessettes"  seems 
pretty  clearly  determined,  the  mythical  vicar  of 
Bispham's  London  Gktzette  newspaper  notwith- 
standing. What  I  am  anxious  to  learn  is  if  there  be 
any  similar  survival  of  the  term  either  in  Lancashire 
or  any  other  locality.  Chablbs  Habdwicx. 

Talbot^treet,  Mofs  Side. 

THE  HAMILTON  ST7CCBS8ION  AND  THE  DEBBY 

FAMILY. 
(Note  No.  8,467.  April  26,) 

[3,467.]  May  I  ask  in  what  way  Mr.  Daggatt 
would  make  the  Earl  of  Derby  to  be  next  heir  in 
reversion  to  the  Hamilton  dignities  failing  issue  to 
the  present  Duke  and  his  brother?  As  I  read  the 
Hamilton  descent  Lord  Derby  is  a  veiy  long  way 
from  such  succession.  James,  third  Marquis  of 
Hamilton,  was,  in  1643,  created  Duke  of  Hamilton 
'*  with  remainder  to  him  and  the  heirs  male  of  his 
body,  failing  which  to  his  brother  William  and  the 
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heirs  male  of  his  hody,  faillDg  which  to  the  eldest 
heir  female  of  the  said  Marquis's  body  without 
diyisioQ,  and  to  the  heirs  male  of  the  body  of  such 
heir  female,  all  of  which  failing  remainder  to  the 
nearest  legitimate  heirs  whatsoever  of  the  said 
Marquis." 

The  first  Duke  died  leaving  two  daughters  only, 
and  was  succeeded  in  his  honours  by  his  brother 
William,  second  Duke,  who  died  leaving  issue  four 
daughters.  According  to  the  reversionary  clause  in 
the  Patent  the  dignity  then  devolved  upon  the  Lady 
Anne  Hamilton,  the  first  Duke's  eldest  daughter. 
She  married  Lord  William  Douglas,  who  was  created 
Duke  of  Hamilton  for  life.  Their  son  succeeded  his 
mother,  becoming  fourth  Duke,  and  left  three  sons, 
viz.,  (1)  James,  his  heir ;  (2)  Lord  William,  who  died 
without  issue;  (3)  Lord  Anne  (so  named  after  his 
god-mother  Queen  Anne).  The  eldest  son  James, 
fifth  Duke,  was  followed  by  his  eldest  son  James, 
sixth  Duke,  whose  two  sons  James  George  and 
Douglas,  successively  seventh  and  eighth  Dukes,  died 
without  issue,  leaving  an  only  sister  Elizabeth,  wife 
of  Edward,  twelfth  Earl  of  Derby.  Upon  the  decease 
of  her  brothers  this  lady  and  her  issue  became  cer- 
tainly eldest  co-heir  general  of  the  first  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  and,  if  Mr.  Daggatt's  view  be  correct, 
ought  then  to  have  inherited  the  titles.  But  the 
Letters  Patent  expressly  give  to  the  heirs  male  of 
the  first  Duke's  daughters  priority  of  succession  over 
heirs  female.  Accordingly  the  eighth  Duke  was 
followed  by  his  imcle  Archibald,  ninth  Duke,  who 
was  second  son  of  James,  fifth  Duke,  and  ancestor 
of  the  present  Peer.  In  is  only  under  the  last 
reversionary  clause  in  the  Patent,  t.0.,  "  the  nearest 
legitimate  heirs  whatsoever,"  that  the  Derby  line  can 
have  any  right  to  the  succession,  and  this  cannot 
take  effect  until  the  entire  extinction  of  male 
descendants  of  the  first  Duke's  daughters.  This  is 
a  contingency  at  present  most  remote,  for  although 
it  is  true,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Daggatt,  that  the  present 
Duke  and  his  brother  are,  as  yet,  without  issue,  there 
exists  a  very  numerous  male  posterity  to  Lord  Anne 
Hamilton-Douglas,  the  youngest  son  of  James,  the 
fourth  Duke.  W.  D.  Pink. 

Leigh. 

QUEBIES. 
[3,458.]    PiKBS.— What  was   the   origin  of   the 
Pikes  on  the  Penine  range,  and  in  what  year  was 
Hartshead  Pike  built  ?  A.  S.  Gabnbb, 


[3,469.]  The  Pibst  Nbwspapbb.— What  is  the 
date  and  name  of  the  first  newspaper  published  in 
thisor  any  other  country?  J.  S. 

[3,470.]  By  Road  to  Llandudno.— Will  any  of 
your  readers  kindly  describe  a  route  by  road  to 
Llandudno,  allowing  three  or  four  days  to  reach  that 
place?  Jamss  Hudson. 

[3,471.]  Sand  Flbas.— Can  any  reader  give  me  a 
receipt  for  destroying  the  small  sand  fleas  which  are 
such  an  intolerable  pest  in  a  hot  country  ?  I  am 
about  leaving  England,  and  having  just  received  a 
letter  from  my  son  telling  me  what  I  shall  have  to 
endure,  I  shall  be  thankful  of  a  remedy.  British 
powder  they  defy,  also  carbolic  add,  oil  of  pepper- 
mint, and  arsenia  Of  course  these  are  used  in  water 
and  the  floors  freely  sprinkled.       Sblf-dsfbncb. 


Onk  Usb  of  thb  East  Wind. — Mr.  Beid,  of  the 
Gedogicai  Smrvey,  in  an  article  in  the  Giologteal 
Magazine^  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  *'to  the 
keen  east  winds  of  spring  that  we  owe  in  a  great  measure 
the  fertility  of  our  country.''  He  says  that  in  order  to 
form  a  good  soil,  a  mixture  of  materials  from  different 
rocks  is  necessary ;  and  it  seems  that,  on  high  ground, 
such  a  mixture  can  only  be  effected  by  means  of  wind, 
Mr.  Reid  therefore  sees  the  origin  of  most  fertile  soils  in 
the  finely  divided  mineral  matter  and  organic  dust  which 
is  constantly  present  in  the  atmosphere,  and  was  pro- 
bably far  more  abundant  in  former  periods,  when  the 
climate  was  colder. 

The  sale  of  the  Beckford  and  Hamilton  libraries,  after 
occupying  forty-eight  days  spread  over  the  last  two 
years,  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  London  yesterday 
week.  Prices  beyond  all  previous  experience  have  been 
obtained  for  the  books  and  manuscripts.  The  latter 
were  secured  by  the  German  Government,  who  de- 
spatched Herr  Lippmann  and  two  other  experts  to 
examine  them  and  treat  with  Messrs.  Sotheby,  who  had 
prepared  an  elaborate  catalogue  and  were  about  to  offer 
them  in  pubUc  auction.  The  sum  paid  is  a  secret,  but 
it  is  understood  to  have  been  something  under  £100,000. 
The  Times  points  out  that  we  are  enabled  to  arrive  near 
the  exact  sum  by  finding  that  the  gross  amount  realized 
by  the  sales  of  hbrary  of  bcoks  and  the  manuscripts  is 
admitted  to  be  between  £160,000  and  £170,0001  The 
Hamilton  books  have  now  brought  £12,891,  and  the 
Beckford  books  £73,552,  thus  giving  £86,446 ;  the  re- 
mainder would  be  due  to  the  manuscripte  now  in  the 
Berlin  Museum.  The  sale  will,  of  course,  be  recorded  as 
the  most  remarkable  for  money  value  of  our  time,  and  it 
will  be  coupled  with  the  Sunderland  library  sale,  which 
it  exceeded  in  value  by  about  £100,000,  &ough  it  did 
not  approach  it  iu  literary  interest. 
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NOTES. 


AN  OLD  GHIJBCH  POBCH  IN  KENT. 

[3,472b]    I  have  receiyed  from  a  correspondent  in 
London  a  channing  little  pen  and  ink  sketch  of 
Orpington  Church  Porch,  described  as  follows:— 
"Nicholas,  Sector  of  Orpington,  made  his  will  in 
1370,  wherein  he  records  the  fact  that  during  his 
lifetime  he  had  newly  built  the  porch  and  within  its 
shelter  he  made  direction  that  his  remains  should  be 
buried."    The  following  extract  from  the  letter  con- 
veying the  above  may  interest  some  of  your  readers, 
who  doubtless  hail  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom : — 
"  I  have  copied  from  my  note-book  a  bit  I  had  dotted 
down  at  the  village  in  Kent,  about  fifteen  miles  from 
London,  where  I  go  for  my  gatherings  of  wild-flowersy 
for  you  have  to  go  as  far  as  that  now  in  any  direction 
almost  from  this  great  wide-stretching  dty,  and  here 
one  aecuree  smokeless  primroses,  and  bluebells  vnth 
something  of  the  azure  which  dwells  above  them. 
Here,  too,  you  get  at  a  touch  of  hoar  antiquity  in  the 
village;   and  I  vras  much  struck  with  the  simple 
record  that  this  old  Rector  Nicholas  had  built  this 
Chorch  Porch  in  1370  and  lies  buried  in  it ;  and  that 
in  1884  I  should  be  sketching  it,  and  apparently  not 
an  event  of  consequence  has  happened  to  the  spot 
since  that  date  to  this."  Waltbb  Hull. 


CHABLB8  BEABB  AND  MBS.  8BTM0I7B. 

[3.473.]  The  late  Charles  Beade,  the  novelist,  was 
buried  in  the  same  grave,  side  by  side,  with  a  Udy 
who,  together  with  her  husband,  had  been  an  almost 
life-long  friend  of  his,  and  to  whose  memory  he 
elected  a  marble  tomb.  The  remarkable  inscription 
on  this  tomb  has  already  been  printed  in  the  City 
Newt.  After  stating  that  it  was  erected  to  the 
memory  of  "Laura  Seymour,  a  brilliant  artist,  a 
hnmble  Christian,  a  charitable  woman,  a  loving 
daughter,  sister,  and  friend,  who  lived  for  others  from 
her  chOdhood,"  it  records  that  she  died  September 
27, 1879,  aged  fifty-nine  years,  and  adds  ''this  grave 
was  made  for  her  and  for  himself  by  Charles  Beade, 
whose  vnse  counsellor,  loyal  ally,  and  bosom  friend 
she  was  for  tvronty-four  years."  Many  people  have 
wondered  who  Mrs.  Seymour  was,  and  as  she  had 
some  connection  with  Manchester,  a  few  particulars 
concerning  her  may  fittingly  find  a  place  in  these 
oolomna. 


Mrs.  Seymour  in  her  time  was  an  actress  of  some 
celebrity.  In  the  IJkutrated  London  News  of  October 
4, 1879,  the  following  passage  occurs  in  the  Echoes  of 
the  Week,  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala :  — ''  On  Tuesday  last,  in  the 
picturesque  old  churchyard  at  Willesden,  I  saw  peace- 
fully laid  to  rest  all  that  was  mortal  of  Mrs.  Laura 
Seymour,  once  a  most  delightful  and  deservedly 
popular  actress ;  always  a  most  genial,  amiable,  and 
simple-minded  lady.  A  select  band  of  those  who 
had  loved  and  esteemed  her  gathered  round  the  quiet 
grave  in  the  shadow  of  the  ancient  church,  both  the 
exterior  and  the  interior  of  which  have  been  made 
famous  by  the  pen  of  Harrison  Ainsworth  and  the 
etching-needle  of  George  Cruikshank.  Watching  the 
wealth  of  rare  flowers  beneath  which  the  cofi^  dis- 
appeared, my  thoughts  went  back  three  and  forty 
years  to  the  St.  James's  Theatre,  where  Mrs.  Seymour, 
as  Miss  Laura  Alison,  made  her  first  appearance  on 
the  stage — a  beautiful,  graceful,  laughing  girL" 

Old  Manchester  play-goers  will  remember  Mrs. 
Seymour  welL    She  made  her  first  appearance  here 
as  Juliet  at  the  old  Manchester  Theatre  Boyal  in 
Fountain-street,  and  was  annoimced  as  "  from  the 
principal  American  theatres."     She  also  appeared  as 
Lady  GaySpanker,Margaret  Elmore  in  Lov^b  Sacttfioe, 
and  other  plays,  being  generally  supported  by  Gus- 
tavus   Brooke.     This   was   during   the  brief  and 
eccentric  management  of  Anderson,  the  Great  Wizard 
of  the  North,  when  no  actor  or  actress  had  much 
opportunity  of  shining.     Mrs.  Seymour,  however, 
who,  as  Mr.  Sala  says,  was  a  very  pretty  woman, 
became  a  great  favourite.   Subsequently  she  went  to 
the  Haymarket  during  Ben  Webster's  management, 
and  played  leading  comedy  there.    During  the  sum- 
mer vacation  of  that  theatre,  in  August,  1844,  Mrs. 
Seymour  played  a  starring  engagement  here  at  the 
old  Queen's  Theatre  in  Tork-street,  in  conjunction 
vrith  that  consiunmate  actor  Mr.  William  Farren, 
father  and  grandfather  of  the  present  comedians  of 
that  name.  Mrs.  Glover  also  appeared.  Mrs.  Seymour 
imdertook  the  principal  juvenile  feminine  parts,  and, 
without  making  any  invidious  comparisons,  was  at 
that  time  perhaps  the  handsomest  woman  on  the 
British  stage.    For  her  benefit  she  played  Lady  Gay 
Spanker  in  London  Assurancey  Farren  appearing  in 
his  original  character  Sir  Harcourt  Courtly,  and  Mre. 
Budd  in  the  farce  of  the  Double-bedded  Room, 

Ten  years  ago  Mrs.  Seymour  had  the  Queen's 
Theatre  in  London,  now  pulled  down,  and  produced 
there  Mr.  Charles  Beade's  Wandering  Hsiar^  with  Mrs. 
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John  Wood  as  the  heroine  Philippa.  and  herself  as 
the  old  Irish  Nurse.  After  its  London  run  the 
Wandering  Heir  was  produced  at  the  Manchester 
Theatre  Boyal,  under  Mr.  Headers  own  supervision, 
and  with  Miss  Ellen  Terry  in  the  principal  character. 
During  the  intervals  of  the  play  Mr.  Beade  stalked 
about  the  corridors  of  the  theatre  carrying  a  huge 
cudgel,  and  looked  more  like  an  eminent  agriculturist 
than  a  writer  of  tales  and  dramas. 

Shortly  after  her  production  of  Foul  Play  in 
London  Mrs.  Seymour  retired  from  the  stage.  Mr. 
Charles  Reade,  as  he  said  in  her  epitaph,  **  mourned 
her  all  his  days,''  and  was  buried  beside  her. 

J.  C. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

GOYT  OB  MBBSBY. 
(No.  8,461  and  others.) 

[3,474.]   The  following  is  a  continuation  of  opinions 
upon  this  question  :— 

A.D.  1678.     William  Smith,  Rouge  Pursuivant, 
thus  describes  the  origin  and  course  of  the  Mersey: — 

The  course  of  the  Biver  of  Marae^.  The  Maraey  is 
the  second  river  of  Cheshire,  which  springeth  at  a 
place  called  Woodhead,  amongst  the  Peak  Hills; 
where  these  three  shires,  Yorkshire,  Darbyshire,  and 
Cheshire  do  join  together ;  and  keepeth  his  course 
south-west  to  Mottram-iu-Long-en  dale,  being  the 
limit  and  mark  between  Derbyshire  and  Cheshire 
from  the  very  head ;  until  it  meet  with  a  small  river 
named  Goit :  which  is  three  miles  beneath  the  said 
Mottram;  where  turning  west,  it  crosseth  over  a 
comer  of  Cheshire  whereby  it  hath  Cheshire  on  both 
sides  and  cometh  to  the  market  town  of  Stopford, 
but  before  it  come  there  it  taketh  in  the  Tame, 
which  departeUi  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  till  it  meet 
with  the  Marsey;  and  then  the  Marsey  divideth 
them  all  its  course,  which  is  from  Stopford  to 
Cbeadle,  where  it  receiveth  a  small  river  that  cometh 
out  of  Lyme  Park,  by  Pointon,  Norbury,  and  Brom- 
hall,  and  then  passetb  on  to  Nortben. 
The  whole  course  of  the  Marsey  is  about  forty-four 
miles. 

The  same  writer  observes  with  respect  to  the  river 
Tame : — 

The  Taume  springeth  in  Yorkshire  at  a  village  called 
Taume,and  parteth  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  asunder 
all  liis  course,  which  is  from  Micklehurst  to  Staley 
Hall,  Ashton-under-Lyme,  Duckenfield,  Denton,  Bed- 
dish,  and  so  near  Stopford  falleth  into  the  Marsev, 
where  it  gi veth  over  both  name  and  office ;  the  whole 
course  is  about  ten  miles. 

A.D.  1613.  Drayton,  in  his  Poly-olbtont  the  Cheshire 


portion  being  published  about  1613,  thus  refers  to 
the  river  Mersey : — 

O !  thou  thrice  happy  shire,  confined  so  to  bee, 
Twizt  two  so  famous  floods  as  Mersey  is,  and  Dee. 
Thy  Dee  upon  the  West  from  Wales  aoth  thee  divide : 
Thy  Mersey  on  the  North,  from  the  Lancastrian  mdiBf 
Thy  naturall  sister  shire ;  and  linkt  unto  thee  so^ 
That  Lancashire  along  with  Cheshire  still  doth  goe, 
As  towards  the  Derbian  Peake,  and  Moreland  (wMch 

doe  draw 
More  mountainous  and  wild)  the  higb^rown'd  Sbutt- 

lings  la  we. 

These  lines  are  accompanied  by  singularly  dear  mapa 
distinctly  indicating  the  courses  of  the  streams. 
Many  of  the  rivers  are  presided  over  by  quaint  and 
picturesque  dravdngs  of  the  Naiads  of  the  waten. 
The  portions  relating  to  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  have 
been  admirably  reproduced  by  my  esteemed  friend 
Mr.  J.  Eglington  Bailey,  F.S.A.,  in  the  April  number 
of  the  Palatine  Note  Book,  and  are  well  deserving 
of  examination.  The  Map  for  Cheshire  shows  the 
origin  of  the  Mersey  to  be  from  Woodhead. 

1680.  In  an  ancient  Map  of  Stockport  drav^n  about 
this  time,  engraved  for  the  first  time  in  the  fourth 
part  of  my  Htetory  of  Stockport^  vol.  ii  p.  97,  the 
'*  River  of  Marcy  "  is  seen  passing  through  the  town 
above  the  junction  of  the  Tame. 

1748.  In  a  Map  of  "  Cheshire  from  the  latest  and 
best  Surveys,"  the  Mersey  is  shown  as  arising  at 
Woodhead,  and  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Etherow. 

1748.  In  the  Chographia  Magna  Britanmua,  or 
correct  Maps  of  all  the  Counties,  published  October  12, 
1748,  the  river  Mersey  is  also  given  as  azising  at 
Woodhead,  and  also  vrithout  mention  of  the  Etherofw. 

1749.  Britanma  Depicta,  or  OgHbjfs  Actual  iSuroey, 
improved  by  Owen  with  maps  and  plans,  engraved 
by  Bowen,  shows  the  origin  of  the  Mersey  at 
Woodhead ;  no  allusion  to  the  river  Etherow. 

The  first  mention  I  have  hitherto  found  of  the  river 
Etherow  is  made  by  the  Bev.  John  Watson  in  Ids 
description  of  Melandra  Castle,  in  Archaologia,  vol. 
iii.  p.  236,  which  he  describes  to  be  situated  *'  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  Mersey  (or  as  some  call  it  The 
Edrow)  near  WooUey  Bridge,  in  the  parish  of  Glossop." 
I  do  not  remember  when  he  published  this  description, 
but  probably  about  the  year  1772. 

1795.  Aikin,  in  his  ^*  General  Account  of  Cheshire  " 
contained  in  his  Description  of  the  country  thirty  or 
forty  miles  round  Manchester,  says : — 

The  Mersey  takes  its  origin  from  a  conflux  of  streams 
near  the  junction  of  Cheshire  with  Derbyshire  and 
Yorkshire,  and  first  forms  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
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MBtem  horn  of  Chesfaire  under  the  name  of  the 
Etherow  Biver.  When  arrived  at  the  place  where 
the  Goyt  meets  it  comipf  from  the  south,  they 
tofstber  continuing  a  middle  direction  flow  across 
the  root  of  the  hom«  as  it  may  be  termed,  and  reach 
Stockport.  Here  the  Tame,  which  may  be  reckoned 
the  other  parent  of  the  Mersey,  and  which  forms  the 
western  hmit  of  ttie  eastern  horn,  falls  in.  From 
this  junction  the  Mersey  under  its  {^per  name  forms 
the  boundary  between 'Lancashire  and  quite  to  the 


Again— 

The  Goyt  rises  near  the  place  where  the  road  from 
Maodesfleld  to  Buxton  crosses  the  limits  of  the 
coonty,  and  it  forms  the  boundary  between  Cheshire 
and  Derbyshire,  till  it  meets  the  Etherow  river  near 
Chadkirli,  as  before  described.  The  united  streams 
keep  the  name  of  Qoyt  till  they  roach  the  Mersey  at 
Stockport 

Aikin,  howeyer,  is  rather  oontradictoiy  in  his  refer- 
ences to  the  Mersey.  For  instance,  on  page  470  he 
says: — 

The  Wood-head,  seven  miles  from  Mottram,  is  a  place 
well  known  to  the  weary  travellers  who  have  crossed 
the  hills  above  in  their  way  from  Yorkshire.  It  con- 
siBts  of  three  public  and  a  few  private  houses,  llie 
Mersey  even  at  this  place  is  a  powerful  stream  in 
winter,  pourinff  down  in  great  rapidity  and  some- 
times overflowing  the  meadows  on  its  banks.  It 
rises  from  different  springs  about  one  mile  from  the 
Inn  called  Salters-brook-house,  within  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  rather  more  than  four 
miles  above  the  Woodhead,  and  it  is  joined  in  its 
coorae  to  Mottram  by  several  rivulets  which  take 
tbeir  rise  from  these  barren  hills  and  moors,  large 
tracts  of  which  scarcely  jield  a  blade  of  grass  for 
the  half«starved  sheep. 

In  all  his  local  references  to  places  on  the  stream 
between  Woodhead  and  the  Water  Meetings  at 
Compstall,  Aildn  almost  invariably  calls  the  river  the 
Mersey. 

1797.  In  A  Reduced  Map  of  the  Country  round 
Manchegter,  published  May  1, 1797,  the  river  is  named 
Mersey  throughout  its  course,  and  the  Etherow  is  not 
at  all  referred  to. 

I  hope  to  conclude  the  series  in  my  next. 

Hbnby  Heginbotham. 


7BUITBBBB. 
(Vos.  8,468  and  3.465.) 

[3^475.]  Messrs.  Frith  and  Dawson  are  mistaken 
in  saying  that  the  term  Fruiter  can  only  be  applied 
to  a  grower  of  fruit,  for  I  have  heard  it  applied  to  a 
ship.  I  was  fishmg  off  Puffin  Island  some  years  ago, 
and  the  boatmen  told  me  of  the  wreck  of  a  Fruiter 
that  happened  near  there  awhile  before,  when  *'  the 


river,"  as  they  call  the  straits,  was  covered  over  with 
oranges.  They  explained  to  me  that  the  Fraiters 
were  quick  sailing  boats  of  about  100  tons,  that 
brought  fruit  from  the  Aaores  to  liverpooL 

A.  H*  A. 
DidBbury. 

PIEJSS. 
(Query  No.  8,468,  May  8.) 

[3,476.]  A.  S.  Gabneb  will  find  the  history  of 
Hartshead  Pike  set  forth  fully  in  two  communica- 
tions which  appeared  in  the  Cky  Neux  Notes  and 
Queries  of  June  24,  1880  (vol.  ilL  of  the  reprint), 
which  he  can  consult  at  the  Free  Library.  From  one 
of  these  Notes,  by  Mr.  Shawcboss,  of  Millbank, 
Mossley,  it  appears  that  there  have  been  three  build- 
ings or  monuments,  the  second  re-erected  in  1761, 
and  the  third  in  1863,  the  latter  to  commemorate  the 
marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Princess  Alex- 
andra. The  Notes  of  Mr.  Shawcross  and  another 
contributor  will  be  found  to  be  full  of  information 
and  interest.  Iota. 

BY  BOAD  TO  LLANDUDNO. 
(Query  No.  8,470,  May  S.) 

[3,477.]  Tour  querist  does  not  say  whether  he  is 
going  to  walk  or  ride.  If  the  former  he  will  have  to 
go  pretty  direct,  as  the  road  by  the  coast  will  be 
somewhere  about  ninety  miles.  This  would  be  by 
Altrincham,  Northwich,  Chester,  Hawarden,  Holy- 
well, Rhyddlan,  Abergele,  and  Colwyn.  I  would  not 
go  by  Flint,  as  the  Dee  coast  is  unattractive.  By  far 
the  finest  route  is  by  Wrexham,  Buabon,  Llangollen, 
Corwen,  Cerrig-y-Druidion,  Pentre  Voelas,  Bettws-y- 
Coed,  Llanrwst,  Trefriw,  and  Conway.  This  goes 
through  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  North  Wales, 
and  I  was  surprised  to  find,  on  measuring  it  on  the 
map,  that  it  cannot  be  much  over  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles.  A  very  good  intermediate  route  would 
be  down  the  valley  of  the  Clwyd,  by  Mold,  Ruthin, 
Denbigh,  and  St.  Asaph,  striking  the  first  route  at 
Rhyddlan.  W.  BiNNa 

Balford. 

THB  BGBBTONB. 
Note  No.  8,464,  May  8.) 

[3,478.J  in  his  account  of  the  Egertons  Mr. 
Daggatt  makes  a  mistake  in  stating  that  a  daughter 
of  Sir  Ralph  Assheton  of  Middleton  conveyed  to  her 
husband,  Sir  Thomas  Egerton  of  Oulton,  Heaton  Hall 
and  Park.  The  estates  of  Heaton  and  Denton,  vrith 
the  advowsons  of  Prestwich  Church  and  Denton 
Chapel,  were  acquired  by  the  marriage,  in  1684,  of 
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Sir  John  Egerton,  Bart,  of  Wrinehill  and  Farthinghoe, 
Go.  Northampton,  with  Elizabeth  Holland,  daughter 
and  heirefls  of  William  Holland,  of  Heaton  and  Den- 
ton. The  Egertons  then  made  Heaton  Hall  and  Park 
their  principal  residence,  and  it  was  Sir  John's  great 
grandson,  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  of  Heaton  and  Denton, 
who  married  one  of  two  co-heiresses  of  Sir  Balph 
Assheton,  Bart,  of  Middleton,  the  Assheton  estates 
at  Middleton  and  elsewhere  being  divided  between 
the  two  heiresses.  Jambs  Buby. 


1 


QUERIES. 

[3,479.]  Jambs  Buttbbwobth,  Cbntbnarian. 
Will  some  reader  kindly  give  a  short  account,  with 
date  of  death,  of  James  Butterworth,  weaver,  of 
Birch,  near  Middleton,  who  died  aged  100  years  ? 

J.  Wabing. 


Thb  Mbaning  op  Soudan.— "Soudan"  means 
countiy  of  the  negroes,  so  far  as  they  aro  Mussulmans. 
There  are  three  Soudana— the  Western  Soudan,  in  Sene- 
gambia  and  the  Upper  Niger;  the  Central  Soudan  oom- 
prises  Timbuctoo  as  far  as  Darf ur ;  the  Eastern  Soudan 
is  the  Egyptian  Soudan. 

A  Homancb  of  London  Bbidob. — The  London 
correspondent  of  the  Irish  Times  reports  the  death  of  a 
pedlar  who  sold  nick-nacks  on  a  tray  near  London 
Bridge,  and  pretended  to  be  deaf  and  dumb.  Though 
clothed  in  rags,  he  was,  it  is  said,  a  Swiss  gentleman  of 
fortune,  who,  stung  by  remorse,  had  taken  a  vow  that 
he  would  not  open  his  lips  for  ten  years,  and  that  he 
would  go  bareheaded  and  barefooted  and  forego  for 
twenty  years  all  the  advantages  which  fortune  had 
bestowed  upon  him.  He  was  faithful  to  his  vow,  and 
was  in  his  fourteenth  jvmx  of  voluntary  servitude  when 
he  died  in  Southwark  workhouse  on  Tuesday. 

Thb  Logic  of  Pain.— Mr.  Milner  Fothergill,  in 

an  article  in  the  current  number  of  the  Cojitemporary 

Review,  essays  to  show  the  benefit  pain  confers  on  man, 

by  pointing  out  the  seat  and  cause  of  disease.    **  Take 

neuralgia,  for  instance.   It  may  be  the  outcome  of  several 

conditions  which  have  to  be  discriminated  for  its  relief.  In 

the  young  and  in  early  adult  life  it  is  almost  always  the 

residt  of  imperfect   tissue-nutrition,  however  caused. 

Romberg  wrote  with  equal  poetical  feeling  and  scientific 

truth,  '  Pain  is  the  prayer  of  a  nerve  for  healthy  blood,' 
and  neural^a  is  the  common  outcome  of  blood  either 
poverty-stricken  or  poisoned  by  some  deleterious  in- 
gredients, as  in  material  poisoning,  for  instance.  With- 
out the  pain  so  produced  the  condition  would  go  on 
unrelieved,  and  ulterior  organic  changes  would  probably 
be  brought  about.  But  pain  impels  the  sufferer  to  seek 
relief." 


SatutDai^t  ASai?  17, 1884. 


NOTES. 

THB  DB  VBBBS. 
(No.   8,464,   May  8.) 

[3,480.]  May  I  ask  Mr.  Daggatt  whether  the  De 
Vere  family,  which  he  mentions  as  having  assumed 
that  name  and  being  its  only  representative  at  the 
present  day,  is  the  same  to  which  the  late  Sir  Aubrey 
de  Vere,  Bart,  and  his  son  Aubrey  Thomas  de  Vere, 
the  poet,  belong?  The  former  was  a  friend  of 
Wordsworth,  and  himself  a  poet  of  some  merit, 
while  the  latter  (who  is  still  alive)  has  written  much 
noble  verse,  though  it  is  little  known  in  England. 
The  family  seat,  ss  stated  in  Men  of  the  Tvne,  is 
Curragh  Chase,  co.  Limerick.  I  have  never  heard 
that  the  name  of  De  Vere  in  this  case  was  an  assumed 
one.  C.  B.  T« 

« 

THB  FIBBT  NBWBPAPBB& 
(Query  No.  8,469,  May  8.) 

[3,481.]  Newspapers  generally  have  their  origin 
traced  to  the  Acta  Diuma  of  Rome,  a  kind  of  public 
journal  which  Julius  Gassar  ordered  to  be  drawn  up 
and  published.  Their  contents  included  a  list  of 
births  and  deaths,  an  account  of  siuns  paid  into  the 
treasury,  the  edicts  of  the  magistrates,  reports  of 
trials,  news  of  foreign  wars,  and  items  in  regard  to 
all  matters  of  municipal  interest.  They  continued  to 
be  published  until  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Julian. 
In  the  fifteenth  century  we  hear  of  NewsHsheets, 
styled  Belationers  or  Neue  Zeitung,  as  appearing  at 
many  of  the  German  and  Austrian  towns,  by  and  by 
spreading  to  Venice,  where  in  1563  the  official 
Notizie  Scritte,  practically  identical  with  the  Roman 
Acta,  were  to  be  obtained  for  a  small  coin  called 
gazetta,  whence,  it  is  said,  our  own  familiar  word 
"  gazette."  The  Gazette  de  France  first  appeared  in 
Paris  in  April,  1631 ;  and  one  article  in  it  was  written 
by  Louis  XIII.,  by  whom,  as  well  as  by  Caidinal 
Richelieu,  it  was  patronized. 

It  was  not  until  the  seventeenth  century  that  the 
British  Isles  became  acquainted  with  a  newspaper. 
It  was  formerly  believed  that  newspapers  were  first 
published  in  England  about  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  but 
the  specimens  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
long  regarded  as  authentic,  have  been  proved  to  be 
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forgeries.  The  first  English  newspaper  was  the 
Weekely  Newes  (or,  according  to  some  authorities, 
"  Gertaine  Newes  of  the  Present  Week  "),  published 
m  London  in  1622  by  one  Nathaniel  Butter,  a  sta- 
tioner who  had  failed  in  business,  and  who,  as  early 
aa  1611,  had  given  himself  to  the  collection  of  news, 
which  he  transmitted  in  MS.  to  persons  who  were 
willing  to  pay  for  the  luxury.  These  missives  were 
known  as  *'  news-letters." 

The  first  daily  paper  in  England  was  not,  however, 
iBSoed  until  1695,  when  The  Post  Boy,  as  it  was  called, 
exiated  for  three  days,  to  be  followed  in  1702  by  The 
Daily  Courant,  published  at  Fleet  Bridge.  At  first 
the  Courant  consisted  of  one  page  only,  with  a  blank 
at  the  back.  It  may  probably  interest  J.  S.  to  know 
the  dates  of  the  first  publication  of  the  following 
newspapers :— The  first  commercial  newspaper,  the 
Gty  Mercury,  was  published  in  1675 ;  the  first  literary 
paper,  the  Mercurius  Librarius,  in  1680;  the  first 
sporting  paper,  the  Jockey's  Intelligencer,  in  1683 ; 
the  first  medical  paper,  1686.  Five  newspapers  estab- 
lished before  the  year  1700  in  Great  Brit4iin  are  still 
alhre:— The  London  Oazette,  1697;  Ck>urse  of  the 
Bzefaange,  1697 ;  Berrows  Worcester  Journal,  1690 ; 
Stamford  Mercury,  1695 ;  and  the  Edinburgh  Gazette, 

1090.  CHABLBS  p.  DuifKBRLBY. 

TKB  HAMILTON  8UCCB88I0N  AND  THB  DBSBY 

FAMILY. 

(Nos.  8.457  and  8,467.) 

[3,482.]  I  am  glad  to  see  Mr.  Pine's  letter  on  this 
sabject,  as  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  for  giving 
reaaons  for  the  statement  I  made,  viz.,  that  the  Earl 
of  Derby  was  next  heir  to  the  Dukedom  of  Hamilton 
failing  issue  of  the  present  Duke  and  his  brother. 
The  patent  was  granted  in  1643,  as  Mr.  Pink  very 
dearly  puts  it.  The  fourth  Duke  left  three  sons,  viz., 
(1)  Jamee,  his  heir;  (2)  Lord  William,  who  died 
without  issue ;  and  (3)  Lord  Anne  (so  named  after  his 
godmother.  Queen  Anne).  The  heir-general  to  James, 
eldest  son  of  the  fourth  Duke,  is,  as  Mr.  Pink  says, 
the  present  Earl  of  Derby ;  and  I  contend,  and  so 
does  the  Knowsley  family,  that  so  long  as  there  are 
descendants  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  fourth  Duke 
(whether  male  or  female,  but  of  course  the  males 
succeeding  first),  they  succeed  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
nude  descendants  of  the  younger  brother,  viz.,  the 
Lord  Anne  above  mentioned.  The  reason  that  Eliza- 
beth, aiater  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  Dukes  and  the 


wife  of  the  twelfth  Earl  of  Derby,  did  not  succeed  at 
the  death  of  her  brothers  was  because  there  was 
living  a  male  descendant  of  James,  eldest  son  of  the 
fourth  Duke,  viz.,  Archibald,  who  became  ninth  Duke. 
Failing  descendants  of  this  Archibald  (great-grand- 
father of  the  present  Duke),  I  contend  that  the  issue 
of  the  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Derby,  succeeds. 

The  difference  in  opinion  between  Mr.  Pink  and 
myself  is  evidently  on  one  point  only.  That  gentle- 
man interprets  the  meaning  of  the  patent  of  1643  to 
be  that  females  can  only  succeed  when  there  are  no 
male  descendante  of  any  male  heir.  I  interpret  the 
meaning—and  so  does  the  present  Earl  of  Derby's 
advisers— to  be  that  all  the  descendants  (whether 
male  or  female)  of  one  male  heir  must  be  exhausted 
before  the  descendants  of  the  next  male  heir  succeeds. 
Our  royal  family  is  in  a  similar  position.  The 
descendants  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  whether  male  or 
female,  must  be  exhausted  before  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh or  any  of  his  descendants  can  succeed  to  the 
throne  of  these  realma 

I  ought  to  add  that  the  chieftainship  of  the 
Douglas  family,  being  only  inherited  by  males,  would 
not  go  to  the  Derby  family.  That,  with  th^  titles 
which  the  seventh  Duke  of  Hamilton  inherited  in 
1761,  at  the  death  of  his  kinsman  the  last  Duke  of 
Douglas,  would  go  to  the  heirs  male,  which  are  the 
descendants  of  the  Lord  Anne  before  referred  to.  The 
patent  of  1643  allowing  a  female  to  succeed,  had  only 
reference  to  the  Dukedom  of  Hamilton.  The 
seventh  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  the  last  Duke  of 
Douglas  were  both  descended  in  the  male  line  from 
Archibald  Douglas,  Earl  of  Angus,  called  the  *'  Great 
Earl,"  or  "Archibald  Bell-the-Cat,"  immortalized  by 
Scott,  who  said  to  Marmion — 

ADd  dar'st  thou  then 

To  beard  the  lien  in  his  den, 

The  Douglas  in  his  hall  ? 

This  Earl's  eldest  son  fell  at  Flodden  Field,  leaving  a 
son  whose  daughter  married  Matthew,  fourth  Earl  of 
Lennox,  and  was  mother  of  Henry,  Lord  Damley, 
consequently  grandmother  of  King  James  the  First 
of  England,  the  ancestor  of  Queen  Victoria.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  in  describing  this  Earl  Archibald 
Douglas,  says : — 

I  mean  that  Douglas  sixth  of  yore. 

Who  coronet  of  Angus  bore. 

I  can  only  fix  him  as  the  fifth  Earl  of  Angus. 

Chablbs  Daggati. 
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THB  TRASSRS  AND  MAGPHEB80NS. 

(Note  No.  3,467,  April  28.) 

[3,483.]  Mr.  Chables  Daggatt  gives  an  extract 
from  '*  a  publication  haying  a  great  sale  "  regarding 
the  name  of  Fraser.  The  quotation  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  name  of  Fraser  is  probably  of  Scotch  origin. 
Now  it  so  happens  that  the  name  of  Fraser  is  one  of 
the  only  Scotch  surnames  which  is  not  of  Scotch 
origin,  but  is  undoubtedly  derived  from  a  Norman 
source.  The  name  appears  in  the  Battle  Army  Boll 
as  Frisale,  and  the  name  of  Fraser  was,  and  perhaps 
still  is,  vulgarly  pronounced  Frizzle  in  Scotland.  At 
any  rate  I  have  heard  it  so  pronounced  within  the 
past  twenty  years. 

The  conclusion  of  the  communication,  in  which  it 
is  stated  that  Macpherson  means  'Hhe  son  of  a 
parson,''  is  simply  an  old  wife's  tale.  The  name  of 
Fercharson  was  probably  derived  from  Ferchar.  a 
chief  of  the  Clan  Chattan,  whose  grandson  Macfer- 
charson  was  in  1450  chief  of  the  Macphersons.  These 
facts  are  so  notorious  that  it  is  almost  useless  to 
quote  an  authority,  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  cite  the 
Highlanders  of  SooUand,  by  William  F.  Skene,  F.S.A., 
publisHed  by  John  Murray  in  1837.  Probably  some 
of  the  name  may  have  written  you  on  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Daggatt's  communication,  but  at  any  rate  re- 
ference to  standard  books  is  preferable  to  unnamed 
publications.  J.  P. 

»  #  # 

Mr.  Chables  Daggatt  is  in  error  when  he  says 
that  Sir  George  Macpherson-Grant  of  Ballindalloch 
is  the  chief  of  the  Macphersons.  The  present  chief 
is  Cluny  Macpherson,  of  Cluny  Castle,  Kingussie.  He 
was  bom  in  1804,  and  is  the  twentieth  chieftain  in 
succession  from  (1)  Gillicattan  Mdr,  who  was  head 
or  chief  of  the  Clan  Chattan  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm 
Canmore,  about  1059 ;  (2)  his  son  Diarmid  succeeded 
about  the  year  1090,  and  in  due  course  was  followed 
by  his  son  (3)  Gillicattan  (second  of  that  name),  who 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  King  David  I.,  and  left  issue 
two  sons,  Diarmid  and  Muirich,  the  eldest  of  whom  (4) 
Diarmid  succeeded  him.  He,  however,  did  not  long 
survive  his  father,  and,  dying  without  issue,  1152, 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  (5)  Muirach,  parson  of 
Kingussie,  who  on  thus  becoming  head  of  his  family 
and  chief  of  Clan  Chattan  married,  about  1173,  a 
daughter  of  the  Thane  of  Calder,  by  whom  he  had 
five  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  (6)  Gillicattan  suc- 
ceeded him,  in  the  reign  of  King  Alexander  III.  He 
had  one  son  (7)  Dougall  d&ll,  who  succeeded  him  as 


chief,  but  dying  without  male  issue  the  chieftainship 
devolved  upon  the  next  male  heir,  the  eldest  son  of 
Ewen  b^,  who  was  the  second  son  of  Muirach  the 
Parson. 

I  will  now  show  where  your  correspondent  is 
wrong.  Ewen  b^  had  three  sons.  (1)  Kenneth, 
who  became  chief  (8)  of  the  dan  and  progenitor  of 
Sliochd  Kynich  vie  Ewen,  or  first  branch  of  the 
Macphersons,  from  whom  the  present  chief  Cluny  is 
lineally  descended.  (2)  John,  progenitor  of  the 
second  branch,  from  whom  Berkeley  Macpherson, 
Esq.,  is  lineally  descended;  and  (3)  Gilliosa,  pro- 
genitor of  the  third  branch,  and  represented  now  by 
Sir  George  Macpherson-Grant,  M.P.,  of  BaUindalloch 
and  Invereshie,  Bart.  From  these  three  sons  all  the 
Macphersons  are  descended. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  present  at  Cluny  Castle 
in  December,  1882,  when  a  gathering  of  the  clan  took 
place  to  do  honour  to  the  chief  and  congratulate  him 
and  his  lady  on  attaining  the  fiftieth  anniversaiy  of 
their  wedding  day.  Sir  George  Macpherson-Grant 
was  there,  and,  in  making  a  presentation,  hailed 
Cluny  as  chief.  This  will  be  conclusive  to  JAt, 
Daggatt,  I  think.        Donald  D.  Magphebson. 

Cheetham  HIU. 

EUCLID. 
(Query  No.  8,450,  April  12.) 
[3,484.]    Four  weeks  have  elapsed  since  the  inser- 
tion of  this  query  in  the  City  News,  and  none  of  your 
correspondents  having  deigned  to  take  any  notice  of 
it,  maybe  I  shall  not  be  thought  presumptuous  if  I 
reply  to  it  myself.    Before  doing  so,  however,  allow 
me  to  make  a  few  remarks  by  way  of  explanation. 
Being  somewhat  out  of  the  usual  land  of  matter  to 
which  you  give  acceptance,  I  have  to  thank  you  for 
printing  the  query.    It  was  not  merely  for  tiie  sake 
of  obtaining  an  answer  that  I  sent  it,  but  rather  to 
ascertain  if  amongst  the  many  studious  and  culla- 
vated  readers  of  the  City  News  there  be  not  some 
who  have  a  faculty  and  taste   for  mathematical 
investigation.    I  need  not  insist  upon  the  usefulness 
*of  such  studies,  either  as  instruments  for  training 
and  developing  the  intellect  to  habits  of  careful  ob- 
servation and  correct  reasoning,  or  upon  their  fruit- 
fulness  in  presenting  to  the  mind  for  contemplation 
truths  of  exceeding  great  beauty.    I  could  fill  half  a 
column  with  the  names  of  eminent  men,  from  Plato 
down  to  the  greatest  of  modem  times,  who  have 
borne  decided  and  emphatic  testimony  to  these  tilings. 
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Endowed  with  no  special  power  for  such  studies, 
bat  rather  impelled  by  outward  circumstances,  to 
struggle,  till  nearly  twenty  years  of  age,  to  master 
common  arithmetical  problems,  they  have  been  to 
me  the  pathway  and  key  to  all  other  knowledge  I 
poflsess ;  and  now  that  I  am  old,  they  are  not  only 
the  charm  and  delight  of  my  solitary  hours,  but  as 
eesential  to  all  robustness  of  mental  existence  as 
bread  is  to  the  strength  of  my  body.  Some  weeks 
ago  one  of  your  correspondents  told  us  how  much 
better  he  was  enabled  to  understiind  and  appreciate 
poetry  by  conunitting  it  to  memory,  than  by  cur- 
sorily n^ading  it.  I  would  say  to  him,  and  to  all 
who  would  have  health  as  weU  as  refinement  of 
mind«  begin  to-day  with  Euclid's  Elements  of 
Geometiy,  and  resolye  to,  every  day  henceforth, 
make  himself  master  of  but  one  proposition,  and  I 
will  guarantee  to  him  both  increased  enjoyment  and 
prolongment  of  life.  The  first  steps  are  easier  of 
attainment  than  a  knowledge  of  the  common  alpha- 
bet is  either  to  a  child  or  a  grown  person.  Not 
inererently  I  say,  *'  Do  this,  and  he  shall  know  of 
the  doctrine,"  i.e.,  the  reason  thereof. 

The  Notes  and  Queries  columns  of  the  City  Nexos 
are  not  unsuitable  for  brief  exercitations  in  abstract, 
as  well  as  in  practical  science.  Attractive  as  they 
now  are,  to  them  would  be  given  still  another  charm. 
The  Tijrk  Ccurantj  the  oldest  Yorkshire  newspaper, 
now  incorporated  with  the  Herald,  when  conducted 
by  the  late  respected  Mr.  Hargrove,  the  historian  of 
York,  for  many  years  graced  its  columns,  and  did  itself 
well-remembered  honour,  by  printing  weekly,  eligible 
and  elegant  contributions  to  mathematical  science  by 
humble  and  devoted  students  in  almost  every  county 
in  England.  Politics,  trade  reports,  meetings  of 
**limitedB,"  tales,  and  ijems  of  ecclesiastical  intelli- 
genoe,  are  all  weU  enough,  given  in  moderation,  but 
they  are  fast  becoming  the  **  dry  rot  "*  of  newspaper 
literature,  and  the  majority  of  people  now-a-days 
rarely  read  any  other.  I  now  proceed  to  answer  the 
qaesy. 

To  Dr.  Robert  Simson  (1687—1768)  for  fifty-six 
yean  professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  belongs  the  honour  of  giving  us,  in  our 
mother  English,  Euclid's  Elements  of  Geometry  in  a 
form  nearer  perfection  than  any  ever  printed  before 
hia  time ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  been  much 
improved  since.  Not  our  own  Yorkshire  Dr.  Bently, 
or  the  famous  East  Anglian,  Dr.  Person,  could  be 
more  fastidiously  critical  in  the  examination  of  the 


literature  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  than  was  Simson  in 
the  restoration  of  their  geometry.  But,  as  I  have 
been  told,  sometimes  they  could  be  too  much  so,  for 
the  requirements  of  common  sense.  Simson,  in  like 
manner,  pushed  his  passion  for  refinement  a  little 
too  far.  His  remarks  upon  the  Definition  quoted 
by  me  are  a  case  in  point.  He  says  the 
matter  of  it  should  be  put  in  the  form  of  a 
"  theorem,"  and  should  be  demonstrated  like  any 
other  proposition,  and  not  defined  as  taken  for 
granted.  To  my  simple  apprehension,  in  the  form 
as  translated  from  Commandine  it  seems  to  be  as 
self-evident  as  Euclid's  eighth  axiom,  which,  as 
given  by  Simson,  reads  thus : — "  Magnitudes  which  ' 
coincide  vnth  one  another,  that  is,  which  exactly 
fill  the  same  space,  are  equal  to  one  another."  Is  it 
necessary  to  ask,  are  not  *'  similar  solid  figures  (mag- 
nitudes) contained  under  eqtial  numbers  of  similar 
and  egual  planes  (i.e.,  which  exactly  fill  the  same 
space,)  equal  to  one  another*'?  Simson  clearly 
enough  proves  that  dissimilar  solids  may  be  con- 
tained under  equal  numbers  of  similar  and  equal 
planes,  but  this  seems  to  me  to  be  simply  begging 
the  question.  What  Euclid,  or  rather  his  Editor 
(Theon  or  some  other,  according  to  Simson), 
meant  to  say  was,  that  th3  solid  figures  he  proposed 
to  define  should  be  similar  as  well  as  **  contained 
under  equal  numbers  of  similar  and  equal  planes." 
Simson  is  at  considerable  pains  to  show  that  '*  in- 
numerable unequal  solid  angles  may  be  contained  under 
equal  numbers  of  similar  and  equal  planes,  placed 
in  the  same  order,"  but  a  solid  figure  is  contained  under 
several  solid  angles,  and  he  utterly  and  necessarily 
fails  to  show  that  the  correspondent  ones  in  "  equal 
and  similar  solid  figures,"  are  either  unequal  or  dis- 
similar, each  to  each. 

MOBGAN  BbIEBLBY. 
Densbaw  House. 

p,S. — Simson  might  "  modestly  "  have  spared  the 

expression   of   his    astonishment   that   for  fifteen 

hundred  years  geometers  had   not  discovered  this 

mare's  nest. 


QUERIES. 

[3,486.]  Hats  and  Baldness.— Can  any  of  your 
readera  inform  me  whether  wearing  hats  without 
linings  has  any  tendency  to  create  baldness  ?  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  wearing  hats  as  stated,  and  have 
heard  that  injurious  results  to  the  grovnh  of  the  hair 

follow.  H.  TOMKINSON. 
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[8,486.]  Mebvyn  Clttheboe.— Is  the  lat«  W. 
Harrison  Ains worth's  book  Mervyn  ditheroe  the  story 
of  the  author's  own  life  ?  It  is  easy  to  recognize  this 
city  and  its  locality  as  being  the  scene  of  the  story, 
but  are  there  any  local  celebrities  of  that  time  pour- 
trayed  in  the  work,  and  if  so,  who  are  they  and  what 
characters  refer  to  them  ?  W.  V. 

[3,487.]  Charles  Head.— On  the  left  of  the  road 
leading  from  Whaley  Bridge  to  Macclesfield,  about 
half  a  mile  past  the  hamlet  of  Kettleshulme,  and 
exactly  south  of  Sponds  Hill,  there  is,  standing  on 
the  side  of  a  rather  elevated  hill  and  almost  hidden 
from  view  in  a  clump  of  trees,  a  farmhouse  called 
Charles  Head.  On  referring  to  the  Ordnance  Survey 
map  I  find  that  both  the  house  and  the  hill  top  above 
are  called  Charles  Head.  Tradition  hath  it  that 
Charles  II.,  during  his  flight  after  his  defeat  by 
Cromwell  about  1651,  was  concealed  for  a  short  time 
by  the  then  owners  of  the  farm.  The  date  of  erection 
of  the  present  house  is  1764,  but  I  have  ascertained 
that  there  was  an  earlier  house  built  on  the  same  site 
in  1600.  Can  any  one  inform  me  if  there  is  likely  to 
be  any  truth  in  the  above  ?  It  seems  probable.  I 
have  found  documentary  evidence  of  the  old  house 
'being  called  Charles  Head  two  hundred  years  ago, 
but  not  previously.  Why  is,  or  when  was  it,  first 
called  Charles  Head?  Does  the  house  take  its  name 
from  the  hill  or  the  hill  from  the  house  ?  I  have 
seen  the  place  mentioned  repeatedly  in  your  paper 
by  various  contributors— lately  in  the  article  on  "  The 
Cheshire  Highlands."  J.  B.  C. 


SatutDas,  Aai?  24,  i884. 


SuNSHiNH  AND  RAINFALL  IN  1883. — At  Green- 
wich, the  number  of  hours  of  bright  sunshine  recorded 
by  Campbell's  sunshine  instrument  during  18^  was 
1,241,  which  is  about  thirty  hours  above  the  average  of 
the  six  preceding  years.  The  aggregate  number  of  hours 
during  which  the  sun  was  above  the  horizon  was  4,454, 
so  that  the  mean  proportion  of  sunshine  for  the  year  was 
0*280,  constant  sunshine  being  represented  by  L  The 
rainfall  in  1883  was  21*9  inches,  being  about  three  inches 
below  the  average. 

The  personal  estate  of  Mr.  Charles  Beads,  the  novelist, 
has  been  proved  to  amount  to  over  £11,000.  In  his  will 
Mr.  Beads  directed  his  executors  not  to  sell  any  part  of 
his  personal  estate  by  public  auction,  as  *<  I  consider  it, 
though  common,  a  brutal  and  heartless  practice,'*  and 
be  directs  Mr.  Listen,  his  godson,  to  offer  for  inspection 
at  his  own  house  for  a  period  of  two  years  from  his 
death  all  bis  notebooks  and  scrapbooks,  and  also  the 
collection  of  notes  of  the  late  Birs.  Laura  Seymour  to 
professional  writers,  espocially  of  dramatic  or  narrative 
fiction,  and  public  notice  of  this  is  to  be  given  by 
advertisement. 


NOTES. 

THS  LBTISB  H  ON  THB  8TA6B. 

[3,488.]  In  1869  a  Mr.  Taylor  established  a  small 
theatre,  under  canvas,  for  the  summer  months  in  the 
market  ground  at  Buxton.  He  had  to  find  sureties 
to  a  considerable  amount  to  guarantee  that  the  per- 
formances should  not  offend  religion,  laws,  or  moralSy 
and  then  his  licence  had  to  be  granted  by  tour  magi- 
strates at  petty  sessions.  Several  weeks  passed 
before  so  many  of  the  great  unpaid  could  be  assembled, 
and,  in  the  meantime,  the  Players  could  not  earn  their 
daily  bread,  Mr.  Taylor's  resources  being  severely 
taxed  to  keep  his  little  company  together.  This  law 
is  rather  hard  on  poor  players,  and,  in  theee  days, 
needs  revision.  Every  season  for  many  years  Lord 
Bedesdale,  the  talented  and  respected  Chairman  of 
Committees  of  the  House  of  Lords,  has  eaten  his 
Michaelmas  goose  at  Buxton,  where  his  lordship 
always  spends  a  month  when  the  Parliamentary 
duties  are  concluded.  He  attended  every  performance 
at  Mr.  Taylor*s  theatre  during  his  stay,  occupying  a 
prominent  place  in  the  front  seats.  When  he  de- 
parted Mr.  Taylor  received  the  following  anonymous 
letter,  but  any  Judge  of  caligraphy  would  have  no 
doubt  in  deciding  who  was  the  author : — 

September  9, 1809. 
A  well-wisher  to  Mr.  Taylor's  company  hopes  that  be 
will  excuse  him  if  he  directs  his  attention  to  the 
manner  in  which  some  of  the  actors  at  his  theatre 
abuse  the  letter  H.  The  effect  of  the  finest  passages 
is  marred  by  this  habit,  which  are  thereby  made 
in  the  ears  of  educated  persons  ridicoJoos,  or 
become  nonsense  where  the  words  with  or  without 
the  letter  have  a  different  meaning,  as  in  hair,  heart, 
hear,  hold.  In  a  late  performance  the  deecripUon 
of  an  event  which  might  have  been  otherwise 
interesting  was  made  so  ludicrous  by  describiiig 
persona  as  having  laeen  "Id  be'lnd  a  lot  of  hosieia," 
that  to  refrain  from  laughter  was  impossible.  As 
the  piece  was  composed  expressly  for  the  company, 
if  the  author  knew  the  failing  of  him  to  whom  the 
part  v^as  to  be  committed,  he  might  have  relieved 
him  by  writing  *' concealed  in  a  withy  bed,**  or 
**bya  thicket  of  blackthorn,"  or  puzzled  him  into 

some  correctness  by  putting  *<  hosiers  "  for  **  ostefe," 
only  then,  perhaps,  if  the  performer  had  f orgottan 
the  exact  word,  he  might  have  substituted  **  'aber> 
dashers ''  for  it. 
This  criticism  by  no  means  extends  to  the  whole  com- 
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puiy;  bQt  the  eifeet  od  the  performance  u  very 
unfair  to  those  who  pronounce  correctly,  and,  as  evil 
eommunications  cormpt  good  manners,  the  hearing 
th«  poor  letter  abused  leada  others  occasionally  into 
a  dmiJar  error.  As  any  one  who  can  say  **  hosiers  " 
mtist  be  able  to  say  ''hid,"  it  is  clear  that  by  a  little 
care  and  attention  the  offence  might  be  removed, 
and  with  at  least  as  much  advantage  to  the  offender 
as  the  performance,  for  the  defect  is  alwajrs  held  to 
imply  an  imperfect  education  or  habitual  intercourse 
with  vulgar  persons.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  correctness  in  common  conversation  must  be 
the  best  security  for  its  preservation  under  the 
excitement  of  acting.  It  is  the  province  of  the 
drama  lo  teach,. and  those  connected  with  it  should 
tate  care  that  its  teaching  is  sound. 

It  is  only  fair  to  Mr.  Taylor  to  add  that  the  play 
so  good-naturedly  criticized  was  one  of  local  interest, 
specially  written,  and  entitled  The  Lover's  Leap. 
There  were  so  many  characters  that  it  taxed  the 
reioiarees  of  the  establishment,  and  all  the  super- 
numeraries had  to  lend  their  services.  As  I  was  one 
of  Mr.  Taylor's  sureties  I  had  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing a  copy  of  the  above,  and  Mr.  Taylor  was  much 
gratified  when  he  was  told  that  it  had  been  written 
by  his  noble  patron.  Thosncixpfjc. 


aOITTHFOBT  CHABACTBBS  SIXTY  YBAB8  AGO. 

[3^489.]  The  founder  of  Southport,  Mr.  Sutton, 
deserves  to  be  first  mentioned.  He  was  commonly 
called  Duke  Sutton.  He  built  the  original  hotel 
about  a  century  ago.  It  was  of  wooden  boards,  and 
contained  a  long  room,  sometimes  used  as  a  church 
sad  sometimes  as  a  dancing  room.  This  Inn  was 
called  the  Duke's  Folly.  He  obtained  his  nickname 
thus: — A  royal  personage  stayed  awhile  at  the 
original  hotel,  and  Sutton,  proud  of  this,  spoke  so 
often  of  the  Duke  who  had  patronized  his  house 
that  the  neighbours  called  him  Duke  Sutton.  He 
was  a  good  musician,  and  could  engrave  letters  very 
wen  on  stone,  and  on  his  monument  is  a  specimen  of 
his  abilities  as  a  stonemason.  He  once  had  a  dispute 
with  the  Rector  of  the  parish  about  a  payment  due 
to  him,  and  one  Sunday  afternoon,  when  the  Duke 
had  had  a  few  glasses  of  rum  after  dinner,  he  went 
to  church,  and  sedng  the  Rector  (Mr.  Ford)  entering 
the  church  he  cried  out, "  pay  up.''  For  this  offence 
he  was  summoned  and  fined  fifty  shillings  for  brawl- 
ing in  church.  He  might  have  been  fined  twenty 
poonds,  so  he  got  off  reasonably.  His  general  con- 
doety  however,  was  good.     He  lived  to  the  age  of 


eighty-four.  Mr.  Sutton  could  have  had  a  lease  of 
Southport  for  three  lives  and  twenty-one  years,  at 
the  rate  of  three  guineas  and  a  half  a  year ;  and  the 
rabbits  would  have  made  him  more  than  £100  a  year. 
Leasing  the  ground  would  have  made  him  a  hand- 
some fortune.  The  houses  in  Southport  are  now 
worth  two  millions  or  more. 

The  next  character  was  old  Harry  Rimmer.  He 
rented  a  farm  in  Birkdale,and  in  the  summer  months 
he  played  the  fiddle  in  his  bam  and  sometimes  on 
the  green,  to  which  the  company  danced,  and  they 
generally  gave  him  silver  on  leaving  and  on  shaking 
hands  with  him.  So,  although  he  was  far  from 
being  a  good  musician,  he  obtained  a  good  deal  of 
money  by  playing  *  Buttered  Peas  *'  and  the  time  of 
*•  Lads  Thrashing  Barley." 

Henry  Aughton,  the  donkey  driving  botanist,  was 
a  noteworthy  character.  Hire  his  donkey  for  an 
hour  and  he  would  take  you  among  the  sandhills  and 
describe  the  flowers.  "  This  is  the  hound's  tongue. 
The  leaves  are  the  shape  of  a  dog's  tongue;  the  flower 
is  like  velvet.  This  is  the  buckbean.  It  is  a  bitter, 
and  its  flowers  are  prettily  feathered.  This  is  the 
bindweed,  or  sea  convolvulus.  It  is  now  nearly  ex- 
tinct at  Southport.  Its  leaves  are  the  shape  of  a 
spade,  and  as  the  flowers  only  last  one  day  it  may  be 
called  the  Unitarian  flower.  The  flowering  rush  may 
be  found  in  this  parish,  and  is  a  curiosity.  The 
water  violet  fills  many  of  these  ditches,  and  makes 
a  splendid  appearance  in  the  month  of  June."  The 
botanic  donkey  driver  thus  instructed  you  and  gave 
you  a  ride  for  sixpence.  He  had  a  son  who  was 
called  linnsBus  after  the  great  botanist.  LinnaBus 
was  a  handsome  youth,  and  quite  a  genius.  He  had 
a  taste  for  making  fireworks,  and  could  play  a  duet 
with  his  lips.    He  died  young. 

A  fourth  character  at  Southport  was  Robert  Wright, 
shopkeeper.  He  had  a  taste  for  astronomy,  and 
made  a  telescope  eight  feet  long  that  showed  the 
four  moons  of  Jupiter  very  plainly.  He  ground  the 
glasses  and  formed  the  focuses  himself.  He  had  not 
seen  a  celestial  globe,  and  yet  knew  many  of  the 
constellations.  His  plan  was  to  get  an  Almanac  and 
see  at  what  time  particular  constellations  came  to  the 
south,  and  then  he  knew  the  stars  that  belonged  to 
them.  Churchtown  and  neighbourhood  have  been 
noted  for  astronomers.  Moses  Holden,  the  lecturer, 
came  from  this  part  of  the  world.  At  Much  Hoole, 
also,  Jeremiah  Horrox,  who  discovered  the  transit  of 
Venus,  resided.  H.  F. 

Omskirk. 
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COMMENTS  AND  ANSWEES. 


THE  HAMILTON  SUCCESSION  AND  THB  DBKBY 

FAMILY. 
(No9.  8.457, 3,467.  and  3.482.) 

[3,490.]    I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Daqgatt  for  his 
courteous  response  to  my  query.    He  will,  however, 
pardon  me  if  I  fail  to  see  in  his  reply  an  explanation 
of  the  point  of  difference.     Mr.  Daggatt  contends 
that  so  long  as  descendants  exist,  whether  male  or 
female,  of  the  fifth  Duke  of  Hamilton,  they  succeed 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  male  descendants  of  the  fifth 
Duke's  younger  brother.    But  why  the  fifth  and  not 
the  sixth  Duke,  descendants  from  whom  still  exist 
in  the  female  line  and  have  been  excluded  from  the 
succession?     The  terms  of  the  Patent— which  Mr. 
Daqgatt  admits  I  have  quoted  correctly — expressly 
give  the  succession,  failing  heirs  male  of  the  body  of 
the  first  Duke  and  his  brother,  "to  the  eldest  heir 
female  of  the  body  of  the  first  Duke  and  the  heirs 
male  of  the  body  of  such  heir  female."    I  am  quite 
aware  that  in  Scotland  a  different  interpretation  is 
placed  upon  the  term  ^  heir  female  "  when  standing 
alone  from  that  usually  given  to  the  same  expression 
in  England.     <*  Heir-female "  in  Scotland  does  not 
necessarily,  as  with  us,  mean  female  heirs,  but  the 
heir  of  a  female.    In  other  words,  as  would  be  said 
in  England,  it  denotes  heir-general  or  heir  of  the  line. 
In  the  Naime  Peerage  Case,  in  1874,  Lord  Chancellor 
Cairns  definitely  thus  interpreted  it  and  gave  judg- 
ment accordingly.    Whether  the  concluding  part  of 
the  clause  in  the  Patent  "  heirs  male  of  the  body  of 
such  heir  female  ^  would  not  in  the  Hamilton  case 
limit  the  descent  to  the  first  Duke's  daughters  and 
their  mtde  issue  is  a  point  that  is  perhaps  open  to 
difference  of  opinion.    The  clause  imder  which  the 
Douglas  family  hold  the  Hamilton  dignities  can,  I 
contend,  be  interpreted  only  in  one  of  two  ways, 
either  as  referring  to  the  first  Duke's  eldest  daughter 
and  her  issue  male,  or  as  to  heirs  of  the  line  gene- 
rally.   If  the  first,  then  the  succession  must  gotodU 
the  male  descendants  of  Anne  Duchess  of  Hamilton 
by  Lord  William  Douglas,  before,  under  the  final 
clause  in  the  Patent^  females  and  their  heirs  can 
inherit.    If  the  latter  interpretation  be  correct,  then 
Archibald,  ninth  Duke,  succeeded  wrongly  in  1799, 
and  the  Earls  of  Derby  have  been,  for  the  better  part 
of  a  century,  de  jure  Dukes  of  Hamilton. 

The  illustration  quoted  by  Mr.  Daggatt  of  the 
snccession  to  the  throne  of  England  is  scarcely  in 
point.    A  daughter  or  grand-daughter  of  the  Prince 


of  Wales  would  unquestionably  inherit  in  preference 
to  an  uncle,  as  did  the  Queen  herself  before  her 
father's  younger  brother.  But  the  succession  would 
be  as  heir  of  the  line  to  the  whole  Boyal  House. 
This  is  what  has  not  happened  with  the  Hamilton 
Peerage.  So  far  the  heir  of  the  line  has  not  inherited, 
but  the  heir  male. 

I  am  quite  aware  of  the  difficulty  atten^^g  the 
succession  to  Scottish  dignities.  What  with  (to  Eng- 
lishmen) ambiguity  of  expression  in  the  Patents  of 
creation,  cross  decisions  of  the  Courts,  together  with 
the  peculiar  custom  of  grant,  resignation,  and  re- 
grant— the  latter  invariably  with  new  limitations — 
it  is  often,  failing  direct  heirs  male,  no  easy  matter 
to  say  to  whom  the  succession  should  pass ;  and, 
apart  from  an  authoritative  decision,  even  venture- 
some to  express  an  opinion.  Still  the  Hamilton 
dignities  do  not  seem  to  present  so  many  difficulties 
as  surround  certain  others  of  our  Scottish  titles. 
There  has  been  neither  resignation  nor  re-grant 
affecting  the  original  Patent,  the  terms  of  which  still 
govern  the  succession.  The  sole  difference  between 
Mr.  Daggatt  and  myself  is,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
question  between  heirs  male  and  heirs  generaL  I 
believe  the  terms  of  the  Patent  favour  the  first  inter- 
pretation, and  it  must  be  admitted  that>  so  far,  the 
actual  succession  lends  countenance  to  my  view. 

W.  D.  Pink. 

Leigh. 

HATS  AND  BALDNESS. 
(Query  No.   8,485.    fifay    17.) 

[3,491.]  Unlined  hats  have  undoubtedly  an  in- 
jurious effect  on  the  growth  of  the  hair,  the  dust 
from  the  felt,  which  contains  a  variety  of  chemicals* 
closing  the  pores  of  the  skin.  But  this  effect  is  really 
slight  when  compared  to  the  headaches  and  depres- 
sion ot  spirits  caused  by  the  absence  of  silk  linings, 
especially  when  the  atmosphere  is  charged  with 
electricity.  The  lining  adds  hardly  anything  to  the 
weight  of  the  hat,  and  prices  remain  the  same,  con- 
sequently there  is  no  saving  to  the  wearer. 

Onb  who  Know& 

Wallington,  Surrey. 

THB  BGBBTONS. 
(Sw.  8.464  and  8,478.) 

[3,492.]  Kindly  allow  me  to  thank  Mr.  Buht  for 
his  letter.  A  few  words  left  out  of  my  MS.  when 
copying  from  notes  caused  the  mistake  he  pointed 
out.  The  notes  alluding  to  the  Egertons  should  read 
as  follows :— A  former  baronet,  Sir  Thomas  Bgerton* 
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of  Oalton,  married  a  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Sir 
Balph  Afisheton,  of  Middleton.  A  previous  baronet, 
Sir  John  Egerton,  married  in  1684  a  Miss  Holland,  of 
Heaton  and  Denton,  who  brought  him  extensive 
estates  near  Manchester,  including  Heaton  Hall  and 
Park. 

Chablbs  Daooatt. 

THB  DE  VBBB8. 
(Koe.  3,464  and  3.480.) 

[3,4da.]  In  reply  to  "  C.  E.  T."  I  beg  to  say  that 
the  family  of  De  Vere,  of  Curragh  Chase,  Adare, 
county  Limerick,  are  descendants  of  Henry  Hunt, 
Eequire,  of  Oosfield,  Essex  (who  had  served  the  office 
of  High  Sheriff  of  that  county),  by  his  wife  Jane  De 
Veie,  said  to  be  of  the  noble  house  of  Oxford.  Henry 
Hunt's  grandson,yere  Hunt,  arrived  in  Ireland  as  an 
officer  in  Cromwell's  army.  His  descendant,  Vere 
Hant»  was  created  a  baronet  of  Ireland  December  4, 
1784.  His  son.  Sir  Aubrey  Hunt,  bom  August  28, 
1788^  assumed  by  letters  patent,  dated  March  15, 1832, 
the  surname  and  arms  of  De  Vere  only.  He  had 
issue,  amongst  others.  Sir  Vere  Edmond  De  Vere, 
present  baronet,  bom  October  12,  1808;  Stephen 
Edward,  barrister-at-law,  bom  July  28, 1812 ;  Aubrey 
Thomas,  author  of  The  Wdldenaea  and  other  poems, 
bom  January  10, 1814. 

Chablbs  Dagoatt. 

band  flibs. 

(Query  No.  3,471»  May  8.)1 
[3,494.]  The  only  remedy  I  know  against  fleas  of 
any  kind  in  the  house  during  hot  weather  is  to  have 
the  floors  washed  daily  with  soap  and  water  and 
dispense  with  carpets  and  matting.  Having  had 
some  years'  exx)erience  of  these  pests  in  this  country 
(Portugal)  during  the  hot  weather,  nothing  but 
daily  washing  the  floors  will  make  the  rooms  at  all 
endurable.  Sweeping  is  no  use.  They  dodge  the 
brush,  and  are  as  lively  and  numerous  as  ever. 
Inaect  powders  and  disinfectants  they  simply  ignore, 
but  they  object  to  soap  and  water  daUy.  Before 
adopting  the  latter  plan  we  had  on  sitting  down  to 
place  our  feet  upon  another  chair  or  the  table  so  as 
to  be  out  of  range  of  all  but  the  most  athletic  fleas. 
Eren  then,  if  you  happened  to  read  a  newspaper 
they  jumped  about  on  the  page  before  you  as  if  the 
letti^rs  weie  having  a  resurrection.  It  was  impossible 
to  drink  a  cupof  tea  before  several  fleas  had  drowned 
tbemselvee  in  it,  and  the  beds  were  simply  places  of 
torture.    Up  to  the  present  it  ia  sufficient  for  us  to 


have  the  floors  washed  twice  a  week,  but  last  week 
was  the  first  really  warm  weather  we  have  had  this 
year.  Jonathan  Baindsl. 

Oortes  Ferei»,  Alooutim, 
Fortagal,  May  12. 


QUERIES. 

[3,495.]  Thb  Gbbos.— To  which  branch  of  the 
Gbbg  family  does  the  author  of  Ivy  belong  ?  Is  he 
related  to  the  family  who  have  held  high  positions 
in  the  Russian  service,  or  to  the  Manchester  fijrm  of 
that  name  ?  M.  A.  E. 

[3,496.]    AuTHOBSHiP  OP   Hymn.— Who  is  the 

author  of  the  Hymn — 

Thou  knowest.  Lord,  the  wearinesa  and  sorrow 
Of  the  sad  heart  that  comes  to  Thee  for  rest. 

It  appears  in  Bickersteth's  Hymnal,  with  the  initials 
H.  L.  L.?  Aliquib. 


Mr.  Samuel  Cousins,  B.A.,  has  at  last  been  obliged--at 
the  age  of  eighty-four — to  retire  from  his  profession, 
owing  to  failing  eyesight.  The  Fail  Mall  Gazette  des- 
cribes him  as  the  greatest  English  mezzotint  engraver  of 
our  century.  His  last  work  is  a  portrait  of  himself, 
engraved  from  the  painting  by  Mr.  Edwin  Long — a 
superb  piece  of  work;  protebly  no  such  refined  and 
brilliant  engraving  was  ever  done  with  such  aged  ejes, 
not  even  with  the  eyes  of  Bartolozzi  in  Lisbon.  The 
picture  shows  us  Mr.  Cousins  seated  before  a  clean  plate 
of  copper,  and  glancing  quickly  up,  as  if  interrupted  in 
the  act  of  beginning  bis  work.  The  eyes  are  particularly 
fine  in  execution. 

EsTHWAiTB  Lakb. — In  1875,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sandys  obtained  a  verdict  in  the  law  courts  declaring 
him  to  be  the  absolute  owner  of  Esthwaite  Water,  the 
lake  which  lies  in  the  valley  between  Windermere  and 
Coniston.  He  acccrdingly  took  entire  possession  of  the 
lake,  and  has  allowed  no  boating  or  fishing  upon  it  for 
over  seven  years.  Satisfied  at  last  with  this  exercise  of 
his  riff  hts  he  has  issued  a  notice  in  which  he  says :  '*I 
consider  that  I  have  now  sufficiently  marked  my  sense  of 
the  injustice  of  the  attempt  tiiat  was  made  to  wrest  bom 
me  my  ancient  rights  in  this  pro[^rty,  and  I  have  decided 
that,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  boating  and  fishing 
shall  now  again  be  permitted  upon  the  l^e ;  always 
reserving  to  myself,  and  for  those  who  shall  succeed  to 
me,  the  right  to  dose  the  lake  a^in  to  all,  should  I,  or 
they,  at  any  future  time  consider  it  needful  to  do  so.  lu 
order  to  preserve  the  due  enjoyment  of  the  lake  for 
those  to  whom  permission  to  boat  or  fish  is  accorded,  I 
have  decided  to  place  it  under  the  charge  of  a  keeper, 
and,  that  the  expense  of  his  wages  may  be  at  least  partly 
borne  by  those  for  whose  t)enefit  be  is  placed  there,  I 
have  decided  to  diarge  certain  sums  for  licences  to  boat 
and  for  licences  to  fish  to  those  to  whom  they  may  be 
granted,  at  the  mtes  appended  below.''  The  cost  of  a 
licence  to  fish  for  trout  and  all  other  kinds  of  fish  except 
eels  is  to  be  as.  6d.per  rod  per  day,  and  for  pike  and 
p3rch  only  Is.  per  rod  per  day. 
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COMMENTS  AND 'ANSWERS. 

SOUTBPOBT  CHABACTBB8  SIXTY  YBAB8  AGO. 
(Note  No.  8,489,  May  24.) 

[3,497.]  Amongst  the  Southport  Characters  of 
sixty  years  ago,  H.  F.,  of  Ormskirk,  mentions  old 
Hairy  lUmmer.  In  a  letter  written  by  one  of  my 
relatives,  July  31,  1826,  after  a  Tisit  to  Southport,  I 
find  the  foUowing  description  of  that  eccentric  indi- 
vidual and  his  son, "  Young  Nick."  Perhaps  it  may 
interest  your  correspondent  or  some  other  of  your 
readers.  Unfortunately  the  first  sheet  of  the  letter 
is  missing,  or  I  might  probably  have  been  able  to 
furnish  some  further  particulars  about  Southport 
sixty  years  ago.  B.  L. 


Ab  a  visit  to  **  Old  Harry  "  is  one  of  the  principal 
attractions,  I  will  try  to  picture  to  you  (or  rather  you 
must  picture  to  yourself)  this  wonderful  character  and 
the  amuaement  bis  place  affords.    Fancy,  then,  a  little 
old  man,  upon  the  verge  of  ninety-one  years  of  age, 
sitting  upon  a  three-legged  stool  under  the  shadow  of  a 
tree  at  one  end  of  his  green — or  rather  brown — sward. 
His  feet  just  feeling  the  ground,  are,  together  with  his 
legs,  kept  in  continual  motion  by  the  action  of  his  body, 
which  is  caused  by  the  exertion  of  both  arms  upon  an 
unmercifully-scraped  fiddle.     His  head,  also,  comes  in 
for  its  share  of  the  general  commotion,  and  works  away 
in  all  directions,  being  kept  in  countenance  by  the  mouth 
and  chin ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  former  having  lost 
its  ivory  inhabitants,  the  two  most  prominent  features 
frequently  come  almost  in  contact  with  each  other.     So 
much  for  the  father.    Now  for  the  son,  a  young  hopeful 
of  fifty  summers.    He  it  is  who  leads  off  the  sprightly 
danosi  almost  alwajrs,  as  most  of  the  young  ladies  who 
go  there  try  to  get  *'  Young  Nick  "  for  a  partner.    But 
he  likes  to  pick  for  himself,  and  invariably  chooses  one 
of  the  finest  girls  in  the  company.    He  is  a  bachelor  and 
a  stoutish  built  man,  with  broad  features  and  an  in- 
dented nose,  as  thoxigh  it  had  been  broken.  He  pretends 
not  to  be  very  sharp  in  his  intellect,  though  he  **  knows 
what's  what,"  as  the  old  saying  has  it ;  and  it  is  really 
laughable  to  see  with  what  grace  and  elegance  he  tries 
to  go  through  the  figuzeSt  (?)  which  are  his  own,  as  he 
probably  cannot  dance  any  others.    Indeed,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  difficult  matter  for  any  person  to  form  one 
to  the  old  man's  tunes,  although  be  professes  to  play  a 
great  number,  amongst  the  rest  "  Drops  of  Brandy," 
**Off  she  goes,"  ••Nancy  Dawson,"  "Butter'd  Peas," 
••Tis  nother  here  nor  theer"— a  fine  selection,  and 
worthy  of  the  professor. 


OOYT  OB  MEB8BY. 
iNo.  8,474  and  others.) 

[3,498.]  A  few  more  opinions  upon  the  subject,  and 
then  I  think  your  readers,  will  be  prepared  for  the 
summing  up  of  the  question. 

1711.  Nicols,  a  rector  of  Stockport,  writing  in  a 

Latin  poem  **  De  Uteris  inventis,"  whilst  describing 

the  rectory  and  the  town  of  Stockport,  thus  refers  to 

the  Mersey: — 

Where  the  high  bank  of  Mersey's  stream  appeatSp 
A  pleasant  hill  its  summit  gently  rears. 
Built  by  myseiit :  On  this  my  mansion  stands, 
And  of  the  town  a  distant  view  commands ; 
More  varied  beauties  this  sweet  view  contains 
Than  all  the  charms  of  far-famed  Tempe's  plains. 
Neat  is  the  town,  and  in  a  pleasant  site. 
In  all  things  rich  for  use  and  for  delight. 

Whitaker,  in  his  History  of  Manchester,  octavo 
edition,  1773,  vol.  1,  p.  200,  when  describing  the  ford 
of  Stockport,  says  that  it  was  about  200  yards  above 
the  present  bridge  of  Stockport  (Lancashire  Bridge), 
and  about  sixty  below  the  union  of  the  Mersey  and 
the  Tame. 

William  Stopford,  a  native  of  Stockport  and  a  rela- 
tion of  the  writer,  published,  about  the  year  1800, 
an  engraved  map  of  Stockport  and  its  environs, 
which  shows  the  river  to  be  named  The  Mersey  for 
a  considerable  distance  above  the  town,  but  as  hia 
map  does  not  include  Compstall  it  does  not  refer  to 
the  Etherow.  A  reduced  copy  of  this  map  will 
appear  in  the  final  part  of  my  History  of  Stodport 

1810.  Marriott  in  his  XyfiM  and  the  Neighbourhood 
page  37,  says :  **  The  Mersey,  which  is  composed  of 
the  streams  of  the  Goyt  from  the  Derbyshire  hills 
and  the  Etherow,  unite  themselves  below  Marple 
Bridge.  .  .  From  Chadkirk  the  River  Mersey 
takes  its  course  westerly  to  the  town  of  Stockport*'' 

1835.  In  the  map  of  Stockport  published  by 
Parliament,  with  the  description  of  the  corporate 
towns  after  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act,  the  Mersey  is  shown  to  flow  through  the  entire 
town.  A  copy  of  this  map  was  issued  in  part  1  of 
the  History  of  Stockport 

The  Government  surveys  also  all  describe  the 
Mersey  as  being  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Goyt 
with  the  Etherow,  and  many  Directories  incline 
either  to  the  first  or  the  second  proposition,  but  it  ia 
a  well-known  fact  that  in  the  compilation  of  local 
surveys,  directories,  and  encyclopedias,  inquiries 
are  generally  made  from  some  prominent  person,  bat 
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whose  inf onnation  ia  frequently  imperfect,  and  there- 
fore not  to  be  relied  upon. 

A  htfge  number  of  other  opinions  might  be  added, 
but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  unnecessary,  and  I  shall, 
now  content  myself  with  giving  the  chief  reasons 

which  have  led  me  to  the  conclusions  at  which  I 
hava  amyed« 

With  respect  to  the  Mersey  beginning  at  Fort- 
wood  Bridge  in  the  town  of  Stockport,  with  all  due 
deference  to  my  highly  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Grindon, 
with  whose  opinions  upon  most  questions  I  most 
ocndially  agree,  and  to  his  very  respectable  authority 
the  late  Mr.  Shipman,  I  submit  that  I  have  found  no 
sufficient  authority  as  yet  to  induce  me  to  agree 
with  him  on  this  point. 

The  name  of  Goite  Hall  has  been  frequently 
adduced  as  an  argument  to  prove  that  the  name  of 
the  river  Goyt  should  be  continued  to  Stockport.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  township  of 
Bredbury  was  anciently  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
one  held  by  the  Ardemes,  whose  residences  were  at 
Stockport  and  Harden,  and  the  other  by  the  Daven- 
Dorts  of  Henbury,  having  Goite  Hall,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  township,  as  their  family  home.  The 
Ardemes  purchased  the  Davenport  portion,  and 
afterwards  held  manorial  courts  for  the  whole 
under  the  name  of  The  Manor  of  Bredbury- 
com -Goite,  and  in  the  description  of  the 
properties  of  Lord  Alvanley  sold  in  1825,  which  com- 
prised nearly  2,000  acres  of  land  in  this  township,  the 
river  ia  called  throughout  The  Biver  Mersey  or 
Goyte. 

It  may  be  as  well  here  to  refer  to  two  old 
documents  which  have  considerable  bearing  on  this 
question: — ^The  first  is  the  perambulation  of  the 
boundaries  of  Macclesfield  Forest  made  in  1619,  in 
the  i&ga  of  King  James  the  First,  which  contains 
the  following  clause : — 

Tbe^  rtbe  jury)  say,  that  the  circuit  of  the  said  Forest 
of  Macclesfield  begins  at  a  certain  brid({e  now  called 
Otterspoole  Bridge,and  formerly  called  Rohehoundes- 
btige,  and  so  ascending  the  water  of  Mersey  as  far 
as  toe  water  of  Guyte,  and  ascending  the  water  of 
Guyte  as  far  as  certain  mosses  lying  between  the 
water  of  Guyte  and  the  water  of  Dane  Mosse. 

The  other  document  is  much  older :  it  is  the  ancient 
charter  by  which  Sir  Robert  de  Stokeport  granted, 
between  the  years  1209  and  1228,  the  Township  of 
Marple  to  his  brother-in-law,  Sur  William  de  Vernon. 
The  places  mentioned  are  difficult  to  localize,  but  the 
references  to  the  rivers  and  the  boundaries  of  Maiple, 


as  given  in  this  charter,  clearly  show  that  the  river 

above  Stockport  even  at  that  early  age  was  known 

as  the  Mersey  as  high  as  the  junction  of  the  Goyt. 

The  clause  is  as  follows : — 

Within  these  limits  from  Hiderlektop  on  the  Mersey, 
going  up  as  far  as  the  Goyt,  and  then  goin^  up  the 
Goyt  as  far  as  Wibberlektop  and  from  Wibberlektop 
as  far  as  the  ereat  highway,  and  then  going  down 
the  great  highway  as  far  as  Kartelache,  and  then 
coming  down  from  Kartelache  as  far  as  Hiderlektop 
and  then  coming  down  Hiderlektop  as  far  as  the 
Mersey. 

There  is  little  possibility,  from  modem  nomencla- 
ture, to  state  the  exact  spot  were  Hiderlektop  was 
placed^most  probably  it  was  about  Otterspoole 
Bridge;  from  thence  the  line  would  extend  along 
the  river  as  high  as  Compstall,  being  the  boundary 
between  Marple  and  Wemeth,  and  then  along  the 
Goyt,  the  boundary  between  Marple  and  Derbyshire, 
as  high  as  the  Strines,  and  thence  to  Wibbersley ; 
yet  it  is  sufficiently  clear  to  show  that  the  portion  of 
the  river,  at  least  until  the  junction  of  the  Goyt,  was, 
even  at  that  early  period,  known  as  the  Mersey. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  Mersey  at 
the  Water  Meetings  below  CompstalL  More  than 
300  years  ago,  after  personal  survey  of  the  country, 
the  name  of  Mersey  was  applied  to  this  river  from 
its  very  rise  at  Salter's  Brook  House,  an  opinion 
confirmed  by  subsequent  surveys,  and  which  re- 
mained unquestioned  for  more  than  200  years. 
Then,  probably  owing  to  some  local  circumstances, 
the  name  Etherow  was  originated,  and  its  use  has 
been  strengthened  by  the  necessity  of  the  localization 
of  this  portion  of  the  river  in  consequence  of  its 
having  been  adopted  by  the  Manchester  Corporation 
for  its  water  supply. 

Notwithstanding  this,  in  accordance  with  ancient 
usage,  and  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  early 
geographers,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  correct  to  say 
that  the  origin  of  the  Mersey  is  at  Salter's  Brook, 
near  Woodhead,  and  that  it  is  entitled  to  that  name 
not  only  to  the  Water  Meetings  below  Compstall,  but 
to  the  whole  of  its  course. 

Stockport.  HbNBY  HbGINBOTHAM. 

THB  BGBBT0N8. 
(Sob,  8,464,  8,478,  and  3,492.) 

[3,499.]  Mr.  Daggati's  account  is  still  incorrect. 
It  was  Sir  Thomas  Egerton  of  Heaton,  not  of  Oulton, 
who  married  Eleanora  Assheton  of  Middleton.  He 
was  created  Earl  of  Wilton,  whilst  the  Egertons  of 
Oulton  still  run  on  a  line  ofbaronets.   Jambs  Bubt. 
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AUTHOBSHIP  OF  HYMN. 

(Query  No.  8,496,  May  24.) 

Thou  knowest,  Lord,  the  weariness  and  sorrow 
Of  the  sad  heart  that  comes  to  Thee  for  rest. 

[8,500.]  Mr.  6.  J.  Stevenson,  M.A.,  in  his  notes  on 
the  new  Wesleyan  Hjrmn  Book,  says  that  this  hymn 
is  the  composition  of  Miss  Jane  Borthwick,  of  Edin- 
burgh. For  a  generation  past  this  lady  has  kept  her 
name  unknown  excepting  by  the  initials  H.  L.  L. 
Aided  by  her  sister,  she  published  in  1854  Hj/mns 
from  the  Land  of  2^A«r,  translated  from  the  German, 
a  work  which  became  popular.  This  work  furnished 
the  initials  above  referred  to. 

W.  Blacebtoce. 

THB  FmST  NEWSPAPBBS. 
(Nos.  3,469  and  3,481.) 

[8,501.]  In  the  British  Museum  there  is  to  be  seen 
a  copy  of  The  English  Mercurie^  1588 :  "  imprinted 
at  London  by  Christopher  Barker,  Her  Majesty's 
printer."  There  is  little  doubt,  as  Mr.  Dunkeebley 
says  in  his  interesting  note,  that  this  specimen  is 
spurious.  The  letters  and  spelling  are  of  the  next 
century.  One  of  the  first  English  newspapers  not 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Dunkbrley  was  the  Mercurius 
^u/unif,  printed  and  published  in  Oxford  once  a  week 
and  sometimes  oftener,  from  1642  to  1645.  Its  chief 
author  was  John  Birkenhead,  who  for  this  and  other 
services  was  knighted  in  1662  by  Charles  II.  An 
earlier  newspaper  than  any  of  those  mentioned  by 
Mr.  DuNKBBLEY  wss  the  Journal  d  un  sou  Bulletin 
de  la  Grande  Arm^e,  dated  1494,  and  purporting  to 
bring  news  from  the  Neapolitan  expedition  of  Charles 
VIII.  It  was  hawked  about  the  streets  of  Paris,  and 
the  proof-sheets  are  still  preserved  in  the  town 
library  of  Nantes.  F.  Lbaby. 

THB    MAGPHBB80NS. 
rNos.  8.457  and  8,483.) 

[3,502.]  Your  correspondent  "  J.  P."  in  criticising 
Mr.  C.  Daggatt's  communication  on  the  above  subject, 
says  *'  it  is  simply  an  old  wife's  tale "  to  say  that 
Macpherson  means  son  of  a  parson.  If  so  the  **  old 
wife  "  was  better  informed  on  this  point  than  **  J.  P.** 
I  have  not  been  able  to  see  a  copy  of  ITie  High- 
landers of  Scotland,  by  William  F.  Skene,  F.S.A., 
which  *'  J.  P."  cites,  but  I  can  refer  him  to  another 
work  by  the  same  author,  Celtic  Scotland,  in  vol.  iii., 
page  316  of  which  he  will  find  that  the  author, 
speaking  of  Gillichattan  Mor,  refers  to  his  great 
grandson  Muireach  (the  parson)  as  being  the  name- 


father  of  the  clan,  who  during  his  chiefship  were 
called  Clann-Mhuirich  and  Clan  Chattan.  Ewen  YAn, 
son  of  Muireach  the  parson,  was  called  Mac-^ 
Phearsain,  or  Son  of  the  Parson,  and  surnames 
becoming  hereditary  about  this  time,  it  became  the 
distinguishing  appellation  of  his  posterity.  This  was 
in  the  year  1152,  or  about  three  hundred  years  before 
'*  J.  P."  allows  of  the  dan  bearing  this  name.  Further, 
there  never  has  been  a  chief  of  Clan  Chattan 
named  Ferchar,  from  Gillichattan  Mor,  the  first  chief, 
down  to  Cluny  Macpherson,  C.B.,  the  present  chief 
and  twentieth  in  lineal  descent.  '*J.  P."  must 
have  got  hold  of  one  of  the  dependent  Septs  of  the 
Macphersons  and  formed  his  own  name-theory. 

Donald  D.  Macphbbson. 

Oheetham  Hill. 


QUERIES. 

[3,503.]  Fishing  Anbgdotbs.— Is  there  any  attain- 
able volume  of  anecdotes  relating  to  fishing,  and  by 
whom  published  ?  Piscatob, 

[3,504.]       OXFOBD     PB0FB8S0B8    OP    POBTBY. — 

Would  some  one  furnish  a  list  of  the  professors  of 
poetry  at  Oxford  University,  or  say  where  such  may 
be  seen  ?  Iota- 

[8,505.]  St.  Maby's  Chabity.— In  St.  Mary's 
Churchyard,  Manchester,  is  an  inscription  as  follows: 
"  Martha,  wife  of  Richard  Hartley,  died  March  the 
3rd,  1781,  aged  70,  first  schoolmistress  to  St  Mary's 
Charity.  Richard  Hartley,  died  19th  November,  1788, 
aged  81  years,  first  schoolmaster  of  St.  Mary's 
Charity."  Can  any  reader  give  any  x>articular8  of  the 
above  charity,  when  and  by  whom  was  it  founded, 
and  is  it  still  carried  on  ?  References  to  newspapers 
or  books  will  be  esteemed.  J.  Lbigh. 

[3,606.]  AuTHOBSHiP  op  Hymns.— Who  is  the 
author  of  hymns : — 

1.  O  Thou  who  did'st  the  temple  fill. 

2.  Redeemed  from  guilt,  redeemed  from  fears. 

3.  Shall  this  life  of  mine  be  wasted  ? 

4.  Sweet  evening  hour. 

5.  The  twilight  falls,  the  night  is  near. 

6.  Thy  way  is  in  the  deep,  O  Lord. 

7.  Unheard,  the  dews  aroimd  me  fall. 

8.  We  praise,  we  bless  Thee. 

9.  Hark  I  'tis  the  watchman's  cry. 
10.  Little  children,  wake  and  listen. 

These  are  wanted  for  a  work  in  preparation. 

Civitf. 
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COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

THE  HACPHBBSONS. 
(No9.  8,457,  8.483,  vid  3,502.) 
[3,507.]  In  disputing  J.  P.'s  derivation  of  this 
name,  Mr.  Donald  D.  Macpherson  says  that  his  sur- 
name means'* son  of  a  parson,** and  that  it  originated 
about  the  year  1152.  Surely  the  Parson  of  those 
days  was  a  Roman  Catholic  Priest^  and  as  such  must 
of  necessity  have  been  a  celibate.  Does  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson then  prefer  to  be  considered  of  illegitimate 
origin,  or  to  date  the  Reformation  before  1152? 

ViCINUS. 
TROMBONE. 
(Query  No.  3,462,  April  26.) 

[3,508.]  I  sent  a  cutting  of  P.  S.  A.'s  query  to  Dr. 
J.  A.  H.  Murray,  the  editor  of  the  great  English 
Dictionary,  in  order  that  he  might  record,  on  the 
authority  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  the  use  of  the  word 
trombone,  not  only  as  a  musical  instrument  but  as  a 
kind  of  weapon.  Dr.  Murray  writes  me  that 
trombone  in  the  same  sense  occurs  in  the  novelist 
Richardson's  Sir  CharUa  Grandison,  vol.  iii.,  p.  258, 
a  fact  which  F.  S.  A.  will  doubtless  be  pleased  to 
know.  J.  H.  N. 

FLBA8. 
(V<M.  8,471  and  8,494.) 

[3,509.]  With  regard  to  the  plague  of  fleas,  I 
entered  a  new  house  some  years  ago,  and  the  annoy- 
ance caused  by  these  insects  was  almost  as  great  as 
that  described  by  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Raindel. 
I  was  adYiaed  to  try  wormwood,  a  plant  which  may 
be  easily  obtained  in  Shudehill  Market  by  giving  the 
order  to  any  of  the  country-women  there,  who  will 
bring  it  the  next  market  day.  My  house  fairly 
•warmed  with  fleas,  but  after  placing  the  plant  in 
and  under  the  beds  and  in  other  places,  not  one  could 
be  found.  T.  W.  G. 

OXPORD  PB0FK8S0RS  OF  POBTBY. 
(Query  No.  8,504,  May  81.) 

[3^10.]  Your  correspondent  Iota,  will  And  a 
complete  list  of  the  occupants  of  the  chair  of  Poetry 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  from  the  time  of  its 
foundation  in  1708,  on  p.  96  of  the  Honours  Register 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  1883,  published  by  the 
Clarendon  Press.  It  would  occupy  too  much  space 
to  give  the  list  in  full,  particularly  as  so  many  of  the 


names  are  quite  unknown  to  fame.     I  may  mention, 

however,  that  the  present  holder  of  the  professorship 

is  Principal  Shairp  of  St.  Andrew's.    His  immediate 

predecessors  have  been  Sir  Francis  Doyle,  appointed 

in  1867 :  Matthew  Arnold,  in  1857;  Thomas  Claughton, 
the  present  Bishop  of  St.  Albans,  in  1852 ;  one  Oar- 

bett.  Fellow  of  B.N.C.,  in  1842 ;  Keble  in  1831 ;  and 
Milman,  formerly  Dean  of  St  Paul's,  in  1821.  For 
the  other  names  I  must  refer  Iota  to  the  book  men- 
tioned above.  J.  S.  Sbaton. 

Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 

BULLOCK  SMITHY. 
(Nos.  3.451  and  3,459.) 

[3,511.]  Among  some  of  the  ancient  deeds  (part 
of  my  collection),  which  I  showed  to  Mr.  Earwaker 
a  short  time  ago,  was  one  which,  acting  on  that 
gentleman's  suggestion,  I  have  pleasure  in  bringing 
to  the  notice  of  those  of  your  correspondents  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  etymology  of  the  above  place- 
nnme.  By  t^  lease  dated  May  1,  1560,  and  made 
"  berwene  John  Torkenton  of  Torkenton  w'in  the 
Countie  of  Chester  gentleman  of  thon  ptie  [the  one 
part]  and  Richard  Bullock  of  Torkenton  afforesaid 
blacke  Smyth  of  thother  ptye,"  Mr.  Torkenton  leased 
to  this  Richard  Bullock,  the  smith,  for  twenty-one 
years,  "  All  that  his  messuage  and  ten[emen]te  and 
also  aSmethye  thrto  belongyng  w[ith]  all  and  singular 
theyre  app[ur]tenances  sett  [situate]  lyenge  and 
beinge  in  Torkenton  afforesaid  and  now  in  the  tenure 
holding  and  occupacon  of  the  said  Richard  Bullock." 

Here  we  have,  therefore,  for  at  least  twenty-one 
years,  a  veritable  "  Bullock's  Smithy  "—and  that  in 
the  same  part  of  the  county  as  the  modem  *'  Hazel 
Grove." 

On  the  first  February,  1609, 1  find  the  freehold  re- 
version in  the  above  smithy  to  be  vested  in  "  Richard 
Wilbraham  of  Wichmalbanke  [Northwich]  in  the 
Countie  of  Chester  gent,"  who,  on  that  date,  demises 
the  "  Smy thie "  (which  was,  it  appears,  "  nowe  or 
late  in  the  tenure  ...  of  Nycholas  Hegin- 
bothom")  to  '*Randle  Heginbothom  and  George 
Heginbothom,  sonnes  of  Nycholas  Heginbothom,  of 
Marple,  in  the  countie  of  Chester,  yoman,"  for 
"  f owerscore  and  tenn  yeares,"  or  the  lives  of  the  two 
Heginbothoms  and  of  Nicholas,  ''sonn  of  Antonie 
Heginbothom,  of  Marple,  aforesaid,"  or  of  the  sur- 
vivor of  them. 

The  small  estate,  comprising  the  Smithy  and  a 
farm  (then  known  as  "  Heginbothom's  farme"),  in 
1651  belonged,  I  learn  from  later  deeds,  to  the  family 
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of  Wrightfl  of  Offerton  (Cheshire) ;  and,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  was  sold  by  the  Wrights  to  "  George 
Higginbothom  of  Torkinton,  Yeoman/'  who  was  in 
possession,  as  owner,  in  1662. 

I  propound  no  theory  on  the  question  under  dis- 
cussion in  your  columns:  I  am  only  a  modest  witness 
who  leaves  to  the  advocates  the  task  of  putting  the 
proffered  evidence  in  the  most  advantageous  form 
(in  conjunction  with  other  facts  already  known  to 
them)  before  those  judges  whom  they  are  respec- 
tively desirous  of  convincing.  Have  not  I,  however, 
found  a  clue  which  is  worth  pursuing? 

C.  T.  Tallbnt-Batrman. 

24,  Bipwu-street. 

ST.  MARY'S  CHABITY. 
(Query  No.  3,505,  May  81.) 

[3,512.]  The  charity  which  a  century  ago  was 
called  "St.  Mary's  Charity,"  is  that  now  known 
as  the  "  Green  School,"  so  called  from  the  colour 
of  the  children's  dress ;  or  "  Mrs.  Hinde's  charity." 
The  foundress  was  Ann,  the  second  of  the  five 
daughters  of  William  Page,  a  Manchester  merchant, 
who  was  buried  at  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Man- 
chester in  1668.  She  was  baptized  at  the  Collegiate 
Church  21st  October,  1660,  when  she  must  have  been 
six  years  old ;  the  tablet  to  her  memory,  at  the 
eastern  comer  of  the  nave  of  the  cathedral,  testifying 
that  **  she  died  in  the  year  1724.  aged  70."  She  was 
married  at  Blackley,  Sept.  14, 1682,  to  the  Rev.  John 
liinde,  M.A.,  afterwards  a  Fellow  of  the  Collegiate 
Church.  By  her  will,  dated  Feb.  11,  1723, 
she  gives  several  houses  in  **  the  Fennel-street," 
Manchester,  and  also  a  parcel  of  land  in  Salford 
(afterwards  sold  for  :£1,764,  and  forming  the 
site  or  part  of  it  on  which  the  New  Bailey  Prison 
was  built),  and  directs  that  the  rents  and  interest 
shall  be  applied  "  towards  teaching  and  instructing 
twenty  poor  children,  ten  whereof  to  be  inhabitants 
within  the  town  of  Manchester,  and  the  other  ten  to 
be  inhabitants  of  the  township  of  Stretford."  Half 
the  number  are  to  be  boys,  and  half  to  be  girls,  and 
they  are  to  be  children  whose  parents  have  no  relief 
from  their  parish.  She  directs  that  they  shall  "  be 
taught  to  write  and  to  read  until  they  can  read 
perfectly  any  chapter  in  the  Bible."  She  gives 
minute  particulars  as  to  the  dress  to  be  provided  for 
her  scholars,  but  this,  fortunately  for  those  who  have 
to  wear  it  in  our  day,  has  been  considerably 
modified    both    in    cut   and   in   shade    of   green, 


and  concludes  "It  is  my  will  and  my  desire  and 
request  to  my  trustees  that  they  take  care  that  the 
said  boys  and  girls  do  publickly  say  their  catechism 
in  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Manchester,  and  the 
chapel  of  Stretford  upon  some  Sunday  every  year." 

The  Manchester  scholars  were  formerly  attaclied 
to  St.  Mary's  Church  and  School,  but,  more  than  half 
a  century  ago,  they  were  removed  to  St.  John's, 
where  they  still  remain.  There  are  now  about  sixty 
children  educated  by  this  charity,  but  only  a  third  of 
that  number  are  clothed.  All  the  scholars  attend  the 
church  at  Stretford  on  the  Wednesday  before  Ascen- 
sion Day  every  year,  and  are  there  publicly  catechized 
in  the  presence  of  some  of  the  trustees,  and  are  after- 
wards provided  with  a  good  dinner.  The  day— a 
red-letter  one  in  the  village— is  known  as  *•  Gentle- 
men's Day,"  ie.f  the  day  on  which  the  gentlemen 
from  Manchester — the  trustees — ^pay  their  annual 
visit  to  Stretford.  The  present  trustees  are  Mr. 
Chancellor  Christie,  Mr.  Thomas  Hornby  Birley,  of 
Summerville,  Pendleton,  and  Mr.  Henry  M«e 
Ormerod.  Further  information  on  the  subject  may 
be  gleaned  from  Procter's  Memorials  of  Manchester 
Streets ;  and  also  from  an  elaborate  and  interesting 
memoir  of  its  author,  written  by  Mr.  J.  £.  Bailey, 
F.S.A.,  and  prefixed  to  a  reprint  (1877)  of  The  School 
Candidates^  "  a  prosaic  burlesque  occasioned  by  the 
election  of  a  schoolmaster  at  the  village  of  Stretford, 
18th  January,  1788."  The  author  of  this  amusing 
and  curious  book  was  a  Salford  worthy,  Heniy 
Clarke,  LL.D.,  one  of  the  most  eminent  mathema- 
ticians of  his  time,  who  in  the  year  1788  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  tor  the  post  of  teacher  to  the 
rising  generation  (including  Mrs.  Hinde's  scholars)  of 
Stretford.  I  hkve  never  been  able  to  find  out  why 
this  benefactress  left  half  her  bounty  to  Stretford ; 
she  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  connection  with 
the  township  either  by  family  ties  or  by  property. 
Mrs.  Hinde's  property  in  Fennel-street,  was,  unfor- 
tunately, sold,  and  the  entire  trust  now  consista  of 
£4,097.  5s.,  invested  in  the  Tliree  per  Cent  Consols. 

David  Kelly. 

stretford. 


QUERIES. 

[3,613.]  Manchestbb  Joubnals.  —  Particulars 
wanted  of  the  following  periodicals  :  Presoott's 
Manchester  Journal  and  the  Manchester  Herald,  both 
published  towards  the  end  of  last  century.  F. 
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[3,514.]  The  Db  Yeses.— Perhaps  some  of  your 
cortespondents  who  have  written  on  this  family 
ooald  explain  who  was  the  Lady  Vere  who  was 
buried  at  Manchester  on  the  25th  May,  1633, 
acoQidiog  to  the  entry  in  the  parish  register : — "  The 
Bight  Worll  the  Ladie  Veare  deoeassed  at  Mr.  Hop- 
woodea  in  ye  Mylngate."  J.  £.  B. 


The    Romans   in    Westhobland. — In    1879, 

dnriog  the  restoration  of  the  church  of  St.  Michaers,  at 

Broi^h,  in  Westmorland,  a  sepulchralJBtone  bearing  an 

inscription  was  dJscoTeied  in  the  walls  of  the  old  porch. 

Brough  was  the  Verterae  of  the  Romans,  a  station  on 

the  road  from  Garlisle  to  York.    The  inscription  on  the 

itooe  has  just  been  deciphered  by  Profsesor  A.  H.  Sayce, 

aided  by  Dr.  Isaac  Taylor,  and  the  former  states  in  the 

Academy  that  the  characters  are  those  of  early  Greek 

uncial  manuscripts.    They  are  not  earlier  than  a.d.  400, 

or  later  than   aj>.    600 ;   and,   since    the    inscription 

oootains  no  allusion  to  anythin((    Christian,  it  would 

seem  to   have   been  engraved   before   the   Christian* 

ization   of  the  North.    Professor   Sayce   furnishes   the 

following  translation,  the  blanks  showing  the  portions 

obliterated: — **0n  the  16th  day  of  the  month  Idon  was 

pnmaturely   buried    with  lamentations,  Hermds,  the 

descendant  of  Xommagdu,  Filibtdtos,  a  wayfarer.    Fare- 

weU,  thou  boy,  from  off  the  way,  altbou^h  along  mortal 

life  thou  crawlest.    Tbrous^h  the  exceeding  swiftness  of 

tby  targeL  when  thou  wentest  against  Eimod — ngd  .  .  . 

the    boy     Hermds    •    .    .''      Mr.    Sayce    adds  that 

"the    historical   bearings   of  the   inscription    are   of 

^reat    interest.      The    names    mentioned    in   it    are 

Keltic,   and   yet   the   corrupt  Greek  in  which   it   is 

written  must  have  been  a  spoken  dialect.  This  is 
shown  by  the  phonetic  spelling,  the  bad  grammar, 
the  new  f^ammatical  forms,  and,  above  all,  the  Kelto- 
Latin  embodied  in  it;  while  it  is  obvious  that  a 
mortuary  inscription  of  this  sort  was  intended  to  be 
read  and  imderstood.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  Kelts 
oocapying  what  had  once  been  a  Roman  military  station, 
and  speaking  a  corrupt  Greek ;  and  this,  too,  probably 
at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  at  all  events  sub- 
sequently to  the  departure  of  the  Romans  from 
Britain,  but  before  the  Anglian  conquest  of  West- 
moriand  or  the  Christianization  of  the  district.  1 
would  suggest  that  a  Roman  official  of  Greek  nation- 
ality bad  intermarried  with  a  native  family  at  Verterae, 
and  that  the  latter,  after  the  severance  of  Britain  from 
the  Empire,  succeeded  to  the  duties  and  privileges  of 
their  Roman  kinsman,  and  continued  the  use  of  the 
Greek  language,  at  any  rate  for  a  generation  or  two. 
The  Greek  offidals  served  in  Britain  in  the  closing  period 
of  the  Roman  Empire  is  clear  from  the  existence  of 
Bsmes  like  Oerontiosor  Geraint.  In  anv  case,  the  Brough 
•tone  throws  a  curious  and  unexpected  ray  of  light  upon 
that  daric  epoch  when  the  hapless  Britons  were  contend- 
ing for  life  and  home  against  their  barbarian  invaders." 


SaturDas,  June  14, 1884. 


NOTES. 

COLONEL  BLOOD. 

[3,615.]  It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  Lad> 
Colin  Campbell,  who  has  lately  become  somewhat 
prominent,  is  an  Irish  lady.  Her  father,  Mr.  Blood, 
is  a  landowner  in  county  Clare,  and  a  direct  descendant 
of  the  Colonel  who  got  into  a  "little  difficulty"  in 
the  time  of  King  Charles  the  Second  about  the  crown 
jewels.  There  is  no  accounting  for  tsste,  but  the 
Bloods  of  the  present  day  are  said  to  be  extremely 
proud  of  their  descent  from  the  notorious  Colonel. 

C.  D. 


THE  HEBHIT  OF  LATHOH. 

[3,516.]  Robert  Swarsbrick,  the  hermit,  was  bom 
in  1740  and  died  in  the  year  1824.  When  a  young 
man  he  was  deeply  in  love  with  a  damsel  who  jilted 
him  and  married  another.  He  declared  he  would  never 
marry,  but  would  be  a  hermit  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
There  is  a  pleasant  green  walk  that  leads  from  Cross 
Hall  to  Blythe  Hall  on  the  left,  and  to  Lathom  Hall 
on  the  right.  This  is  called  the  Ladies'  Walk,  and  on 
a  beautiful  evening  it  is  much  frequented.  At  the 
bottom  of  this  walk  Robert  Swarsbrick  chose  his 
first  hermitage.  There  are  oil  paintings  of  it  in 
existence.  It  was  a  thatched  octagon  building  with 
only  one  room.  Here  he  lived  for  some  time.  There 
are  now  twenty  tall  trees  growing  where  the 
hermit  once  had  his  residence.  After  a  while  the 
family  at  Lathom  House  granted  him  an  acre  of 
ground  opposite  the  WoodintheNewPark.and  abouse 
was  built  called  the  Bachelor's  Whim  or  Hermitage. 
It  had  only  two  rooms,  one  below  and  one  upstairs, 
but  behind  there  was  a  hot-house  with  the  Passion 
Flower,  the  Clematis,  and  the  Vine.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  cot  there  was  an  oil  painting  of  a  Pilgrim, 
life  size.  In  the  interior  were  framed  pictures  of 
several  saints,  for  Robert  was  a  Roman  Catholic. 
The  Hermit  had  a  flute  more  than  a  hundred  years 
old.  He  once  had  a  tame  Redbreast  in  his  garden 
that  would  perch  upon  his  shoulder  and  eat  out  of 
his  hand.  It  was  his  wish  to  be  buried  in  his  garden 
beneath  a  favourite  tree,  and  a  gentleman  composed 
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an  epitaph  and  had  it  painted  on  a  black  board.  It 
began  with  the  words : — 

Beneath  these  lofty  oaks  and  towering  pines, 
Swarsbrick,  in  peace,  thy  mortal  part  reclines. 

Another  epitaph  was  written  by  another  poet, 
beginning : — 

Here  lie  the  ashes  of  Robert  the  Hermit, 

If  you  won't  believe  it  his  friends  will  confirm  it. 

Robert  had  a  quarto  printed  book  with  large  margin, 
on  which  he  scribbled  his  remarks  and  his  poetry, 
but  he  was  a  much  better  gardener  than  poet.  After 
the  Hermit's  death  in  1824  some  of  his  relatives  were 
opposed  to  his  being  buried  in  the  garden.  In  conse- 
quence he  was  interred  behind  the  Church  at 
Ormskirk,  and  a  stone  tells  that  he  was  a  hermit, 
aged  eighty-four  years.  The  Hermitage  has  long 
been  pulled  down,  the  fruit  trees  are  gone,  and  the 
acre  of  ground  is  added  to  the  neighbouring  farm. 

H.  P.  (an  octogenarian.) 
Orniskirk.        


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

MANCHESTER  JOURNALS. 
(Query  No.  3,513,  June  7.) 

[8,617.]  The  first  number  of  Presoott's  MancheOer 
Journal  was  printed  and  published  by  John  Prescott 
in  Old  Millgate,  March  23,  1771.  The  price  was 
twopence.  It  shared  the  fate  of  its  predecessor, 
leaving  the  Mercuvy  the  entire  possession  of  the  field 
till  Mr.  Charies  Wheeler  began  the  Chronicle  on 
Saturday,  June  23, 1781.  John  Prescott.  printer  of 
the  Manchester  Journal^  died  near  Leigh,  April  13, 
1811,  aged  seventy-nine. 

The  Manchester  Herald,  No.  1,  March  31,  1792, 
was  printed  and  published  by  Messrs.  M.  Faulkner 
and  Birch,  in  the  Market  Place,  price  3id.  The  pre- 
mises were  destroyed  by  a  political  mob,  December 
10.  It  ceased  March  23, 1793.  The  following  curious 
handbill  was  circulated:—"  Violent  Dissolution,  being 
the  exit  of  Mons.  Herald,  of  Manchester,  a  near  rela- 
tive to  Mons.  Argus,  of  London,  who  expired  on 
Saturday  last,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  Jacobins  and 
Painites,  but  particularly  to  the  Black  Cat."  It 
advocated  Liberal  principles,  and  so  its  publishers 
became  the  objects  of  persecution.  They  were  obliged 
to  find  refuge  in  a  foreign  land, 
cnimp^ii.  Frederick  L.  Tavare. 


THE  1CACPHBR80NS. 
(No.  3,507  and  others.) 

[3,618.]  It  is  always  a  delicate  matter  to  make  a 
joke  on  a  person's  name,  particularly  a  Celt's,  bat  I 
think  V'iciNTJS  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  Macpher- 
son  race  for  saving  them  from  their  fellow-clansman's 
attempt  to  question  the  legitimacy  of  the  founder  of 
their  clan. 

In  the  City  News  of  the  31st  May  Mr.  Donald  D. 
Macpherson  refers  me  to  Skene's  Celtic  Scctland^  vol. 
iiL,  page  316,  to  prove  his  assertion  that  ^  Muireach 
(the  parson) "  was  the  name  of  the  father  of  the 
clan.  I  have  the  work  in  my  Ubraiy,  and  on  refer- 
ring to  the  page  in  question  I  find  Muireach  certainly, 
but  the  word  "  parson  "  is  absent.  One  would  sup- 
pose, from  Mr.  Macpherson's  letter,  that  Muireach 
was  Gaelic  for  parson,  or  at  any  rate,  a  corruption  of 
it,  whereas  there  is  not  the  least  ground  for  suppos- 
ing that  Muireach — which,  by-the-bye,  is  Gaelic  for 
leprous— had  anything  particular  to  do  with  any 
parson,  who  spoke  English  at  any  rate. 

Skene's  work  above  referred  to  is  a  most  learned 

one,  and  on  reference  to  it,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 

names  of  Ferchar  and  Ferchard  were  family  names 

among  the  descendants  of  the  kings  of  Dalriada. 

Fearchar  fata,  an  ancestor  of  the  Clan  Chattan  and 

of  the  Macphersons,  died  as  far  back  as  697,  a.d. 

Skene,  in  his  History  of  Scotland,  says  that  in  the 

great  fight  in  1396  on  the  Inch  of  Perth,  which  Sir 

Walter  Scott  has  made  so  memorable  in  the  Fair 

Maid  of  Perth,  the  head  of  the  Clan  Heth  or  Sha 

(the  ancient  name  of  the  Macphersons)   was  Sha 

Fercharson,  who  probably  took  the  name  from  his 

grandfather  Ferchar.    I  have  not  got  hold  "  of  one 

of  the  dependent  septs  of  the  Macphersons  "  in  the 

sense  Mr.  Macpherson  means.     This  clan  was  not 

always  independent,  being  ac  one  time  dependent  on 

the  Macintoshes;  but  I  am  on  dangerous  ground, 

and  will  finish,  lest  you  have  the  whole  of  the  Clan 

Chattan  down  on  you,  each,  like  Harry  Smith  of  the 

Wynd,  "  fighting  for  hisownhand— i^e.,forthe  honour 

of  his  own  sept  J.  P. 

*  *  * 

Your  correspondent  Vicinus  must  not  have  read 
my  account  of  the  Macphersons  correctly,  or  he 
would  have  noticed  that  the  *' parson"  alluded  to 
obtained  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope  to  marry; 
therefore  his  children  cannot  fairly  be  termed  ille- 
gitimate, 

Charlks  Dago  ATT. 
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QUERIES. 

[3^19.]  Bank  Top.— What  part  of  London  Road, 
Manchester,  was  formerly  known  as  Bank  Top? 
Where  did  it  begin  and  end  ?  W.  Dxlabblb. 

[3,520.]  Cyclists'  Route  to  Southpobt.— I  shall 
be  obliged  by  information  as  to  the  best  roads  for  a 
tricycle  ride  between  Manchester  and  Southport; 
also  distance,  and  probable  average  time  in  which 
tbe  journey  can  be  completed.  R.  R.  R. 

[3,521.]  Pobtbaits  at  thb  Royal  Infibmaby. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  by  what  artists 
the  following  portraits  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  were 
painted,  namely,  William  Yates,  Esq. ;  Henry  Worrall, 
Esq. ;  and  Dr.  Samuel  Argent  Bardsley  ?  When  was 
the  latter  painted  or  presented,  and  who  was  the 
donor?  W.  L.  S. 


Unbklibvbbb  in  Fbancb.— Before  the  census  of 
1881  it  had  been  usual  in  France  to  class  all  persons  who 
declined  to  state  what  was  their  religion,  or  who  stated 
that  they  had  no  reliipon,  as  Roman  Catholics.  In  1881, 
persons  '-  who  declined  to  make  any  declaration  of 
religious  *belief  *'  were  enumerated  as  such,  with  the 
result  that  there  were  upwards  of  seven  and  a  half 
miilioDS  who  registered  themselves  under  that  head, 
against  twenty-nine  millions  of  Roman  Catholics. — 
AfM!mUUnt*s  Magazine. 

DocTOBS  IN  Austbalia. — Although  In  Sydney 
there  is  no  lack  of  experienced  medical  men.  It  is  other- 
wise in  the  remote  country  disUicts,  and  it  is  not  un- 
common to  come  across  advertisements  in  the  Sydney 
papers,  notifying  the  existence  of  promising  openinss 
for  doctors  willing  to  rough  it  for  a  few  years,  until  the 
cUstrict  becames  sufficiently  populated  to  make  their 
position  one  of  a  highly  lucrative  nature.  Medical  students 
desirous  of  emigrating  to  New  South  Wales  should  keep 
before  them  the  possibility  of  having  to  seek  their 
fortunes  under  such  circumstances,  which  certainly  are 
not  severer,  although  more  full  of  promise,  than  those 
which  are  often  found  surrounding  the  early  career  of 
medical  men  in  many  parts  of  England. 

EzTTNCTiON  OF  Lbad  Mining. — Lead  mining  in 
Great  Britain  bids  fair  to  become  an  extinct  industry ; 
with  the  price  of  ore  at  £6,  instead  of  £10  and  £12,  as  it 
used  to  be,  the  mines  are  rapidly  closing.  lu  the 
priodpality  of  Wales,  for  example,  there  are  not  above 
foor  mines,  out  of  about  a  hunared  and  forty,  making 
any  profit  just  now ;  the  rest  are  more  or  less  under 
water  below  ground,  and  in  liquidation  above.  The 
cause  of  the  low  price  of  lead  is  due  to  the  immense 
importations  from  Spain ;  the  lead  ores  of  that  country 
ate  rich  in  silver,  which  metal,  it  is  said,  pays  not  only 
a  profit  on  its  own  extraction,  but  also  covers  the  total 
cost  of  mining  and  melting.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  successful  com  petition  of  the  British  with  the 
Spanish  lead  ores  is  impossible. 


SatucDas,  Sunc  21, 1884. 

COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

MANCHBSTEB  NEWSPAFBB8. 
(N08.  3,513  and  3,517.) 

[8,522.]  Referring  to  the  Query  under  this  head- 
ing, the  following  note  of  a  book  included  in  a 
catalogue  before  me,  may  be  of  service : — 

Manchester  Metrical  Records  of  Manchester  in  which  its 
History  is  traced  (currente  calamo)  from  the  Earliest 
Times,  by  the  Editor  of  tne  Manchester  Herald,  pub- 
lUhed  in  London  in  1822.  C.  T.  T.-B. 

CYCLISTS*  BOUTB  TO  SOUTHPOBT. 
(Query  No.  3,520,  June  14.) 

[3,523.]  The  usual  road  to  Southport  is  by 
Worsley,  Tyldesley,  Hindley,  Wigan,  UphoUand. 
Skelmersdale,  and  Ormskirk.  Distance  about  thirty- 
eight  miles.  Can  be  easily  ridden  in  a  short  day,  say 
about  seven  hours,  including  an  hour  for  dinner. 
The  road  is  continuously  bad,  a  disgrace  to  civiliza- 
tion, being  composed  almost  extirely  of  an  extraor- 
dinary mixture  of  various  kinds  of  the  most 
villainous  pavement,  including  miles  of  large  sand- 
stone sett«,  and  many  weary  miles  of  cobbles.  I 
should  hardly  advise  R.  R.  R.  to  attempt  it,  unless 
he  is  a  rough  rider,  has  a  strong  machine,  and  takes 
a  delight  in  facing  and  overcoming  difficulties. 

I  have  never  been  by  any  but  the  direct  way,  but 
if  R.  R.  R.  has  the  whole  of  a  summer's  day  to  spare, 
I  should  advise  him  to  go  round  by  Preston.  To 
Bolton  there  are  strips  of  macadam,  and  the  pave- 
ment is  good ;  beyond  that  town,  through  Chorley 
to  Preston,  the  road  is  macadam  nearly  all  the  way. 
Then  go  down  the  Ormskirk  road,  which  is  a  splen- 
did road,  about  ten  miles,  and  turn  to  the  right  at 
the  first  likely  place.  I  remember  guide  posts  on 
this  road  which  were  marked  Southport ;  he  cannot  be 
here  more  than  ten  miles  from  that  place,  and  what- 
ever the  road  is  it  cannot  be  worse  than  the  other. 
The  entire  distance  by  this  route  will  not  be  much 
over  fifty  miles.  If  he  can  find  a  road  across  from 
Bamber  Bridge  to  Farrington,  from  which  place 
there  is  a  good  road  to  Penwortham,  he  can  avoid 
Preston  if  he  wishes.  W.  Binns. 

Balford. 

THB  EGSBTON  FAMILY. 
(Nos.  8,464,  3,478,  3,492,  and  3,499.) 
[3,624.]  Mr.  Buby  states,  in  3,409,  that  "  it  was 
Sir  Thomas  Egerton  of  Beaton,  not  of  Oulton,  who 
married  Miss  E.  Assheton,  of  Middleton.  He  was 
created  Earl  of  Wilton,  whilst  the  Egertons  of  Oulton 
still  run  on  a  line  of  baronets."    In  my  notes  I  said, 
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**  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  of  Oulton,  married  a  daughter 
and  co-heir  of  Sir  Ralph  Assheton,  of  Middleton." 
I  quoted  from  the  patent  which  conferred  the 
baronetcy  on  Sir  Rowland  Egerton,  of  "  Egerton  and 
Oulton,"  in  1617.  The  Sir  Thomas  Egerton  who 
married  Miss  Assheton  certainly  resided  at  Heaton, 
as  his  ancestors  (baronets)  had  done  from  the  time 
that  estate  came  into  their  possession,  but  he  was 
nevertheless  of  "  Egerton  and  Oulton,"  although  as  a 
matter  of  fact  a  younger  branch  of  the  family  resided 
at  Oulton — merely  esquires.  This  younger  branch, 
in  the  x>er8on  of  John  Egerton,  Esq.,  succeeded  to 
the  baronetcy  on  the  death  of  his  kinsman,  Sir 
Thomas  Egerton,  created  Earl  of  Wilton,  and  who 
died  without  male  issue.  The  new  baronet  assumed 
by  royal  licence  the  additional  surname  of  Grey — to 
mark  his  descent  from  that  noble  family,  the  first 
baronet  haying  married  the  sister  to  the  last  Lord 
Grey  of  that  line,  and  became  Sir  John  Grey-Egerton, 
the  eighth  baronet.  He  died  in  1825,  when  the 
baronetcy  devolved  upon  his  brother  Philip,  whose 
descendant  continues  the  title. 

I  may  say  that  I  have  had  some  correspondence 
with  Mr.  fiuBY  on  this  question ;  and  I  beg  to  ex- 
press my  indebtedness  to  that  gentleman  for  several 
bits  of  information  on  the  subject  that  he  and  I,  and 
no  doubt  many  of  your  readers,  are  interested  in, 
namely,  historical  names  and  titles. 

Chables  Daogatt. 


QUERIES. 

[3,525.]  AuTHOBSHiP  OP  POBM.— Who  was  the 
author  of  a  humorous  poem  entitled  '*  How  the  Vicar 
became  Dean,"  and  where  can  a  copy  of  the  poem  be 
met  with  ?  Phil. 

[8,526.]  St.  Maby's  Chubch.— The  Manchester 
Historical  Recorder,  under  date  1756,  says:— "St. 
Mary's  Church,  situated  between  the  River  Irwell 
and  the  higher  part  of  Deansgate,  consecrated  Sept. 
29.  It  is  a  neat  Doric  edifice  with  a  spire  steeple  186 
feet  high,  universally  and  deservedly  admired.  The 
ornamental  pulpit  in  this  church  was  the  gift  of  the 
congregation  to  the  Rev.  John  Gatliffe,  M.A.,  fellow 
of  the  Coll.  Ch.,  then  Rector,  and  the  organ  was  the 
gift  of  the  late  Holland  Ackers,  Esq."  When  was 
the  pulpit  presented  to  the  Rev.  J.  Gatliffe  (rector 
1804-43),  and  when  was  the  organ  given  by  H. 
Ackers  ?  Can  anyone  give  the  names  of  the  owners 
of  the  pews  at  the  opening  of  the  above  church,  or 
any  owners  of  pews  afterwards  ?  J.  Lbioh. 


SatucDac,  Sune  28, 1884. 


NOTES. 


BOOTH,  CHIEF  JUSTICB  IN  IBELAKD. 

[3,527.J    I  am    sending   to    Notes    and    Queries 
(London)   the   following :-"  The  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Robert  Booth,  Knt.,  who  (knighted  at  Whitehall, 
the  15th  May,  1668,)  appears  to  have  been  a  puzzle 
to  Le  Neve,  was,  temp.  Charles  II.,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas  in  Ireland.    He  was  eldest  son  of 
Robert   Booth,   of  Salford,  Esquire    (Bencher    of 
Gray's   Inn);    was    educated   at  the   Manchester 
Grammar  School  (under  Mr.  Bridoake,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Chichester),  and  at  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  admitted  September  20, 
1644,  at  the  age  of  nineteen.    He  became  a  member 
of  Gray's  Inn ;  and,  after  being  one  of  the  Justices 
of  the  Court  above-mentioned,  was  appointed  Chief 
Justice— probably  in  1668.    I  have  full  (unpublished) 
particulars  of  his  ancestry,  as  also  particulars  of  the 
Salford  and  neighbouring  properties  in  which   he 
was  interested,  including  the  right  of  presentation 
to  Trinity  Chapel,  Salford,  founded  by  his  grand- 
father.   He  was  married  twice — I  am  not  sure  which 
was   his   earlier   marriage — viz.  : — to    Maiy,   dau. 
of  Spencer  Potts,  of  Chalgrove,  co.  Bedford,  Esquire ; 
and  to  Susan,  eldest  dau.  of  Henry  Oxenden,  of 
Dene,  co.  Kent,  Esquire,  afterwards  (in  1678)  created 
a  Baronet.    Sir  Robert  is  incidentally  mentioned  by 
Gwillim  in  connection  with  the  family  arms.    (By 
the  way.  What  was  this  herald's  authority  for  stating 
that  the  Judge  was  descended  from  the  knightly 
Booths  of   Dunham-Massey  ?)      Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  refer  me   to  a  *  life '  or  particular 
account  of   the  Judge,   and  also  to  the    original 
authorities  as  to  which  was  his  earlier  marriage, 
and  as  to  whether  it  was  by  his  wife  Susan  alone 
that  he  had  issue  ?    A  full  abstract  of  his  will  would 
be  of  value.    I  am  aware  of  one  printed  pedigree 
but  that  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  conclusive." 

I  may  add  in  these  columns  the  following  par- 
ticulars :— Sir  Robert  was  baptized  at  our  Collegiate 
Church,  the  Second  of  July,  1626 ;  was  living  in  Salford 
in  (among  other  years,  I  presume,)  1647, 1653,  and  1659. 
He  (while  a  puisne  Judge  of  the  above>mentioned 
Court)  in  1666  joined  with  his  younger  brother, 
Humphrey,  in  appointing  the  Rev.  John  Hyde  to 
the  curacy  of  Trinity  Chapel.  In  a  deed  now  before 
me,  dated  in  1674,  he  is  described  as  Chief  Juatioe 
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as  aboye^  and  as  a  Privy  Councillor  in  Ireland.  The 
younger  brother  is  ancestor  of  the  Gore-Booths, 
Baronets,  domiciled  in  Ireland.  Any  unpublished 
particulars  of  the  family  will  be  gladly  welcomed  by 
me.  C.  T.  Tallbnt-Batbman. 

24»  Bni w  U'ftr66t. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

USB  OF  '*DU8K"  fob  "DAEKEN." 
(Query  No.  3,808,  November  24, 1883). 

[3^28.]  M.  K.  inquired  whether  any  writer  other 
than  the  Laureate  had  used  the  word  "  dusk  "  in  the 
sense  oF  "darken.''  It  appears  from  the  Academy 
of  last  Saturday  that  Lord  Tennyson  has  sent  a  note 
to  a  correspondent  upon  the  line  in  '*  The  Lady  of 
Shalott "  where  the  word  is  so  used.  He  says  : — 
** '  Little  breezes  dusk  and  shiver  *  may  be  taken  to 
mean  darken  and  shiver — the  light  and  shade  playing 
apon  water  in  a  light  that  is  fitfuL''  From  this  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  Laureate  has  availed  him- 
self of  the  privilege  or  licence  customarily  allowed 
to  poets  to  employ  a  word  in  an  entirely  new  fashion, 
provided  that  he  can  at  the  same  time  accurately 
convey  his  meaning.  Lord  Tennyson's  use  of  "  dusk  " 
as  a  verb  is  almost  certainly  unique.  J.  H.  N. 

BAinc  TOP. 
(Qoery  No.  8,519.  June  14.) 
[8,529.]    Mr.  Edwin  Waugh,  in  his  Hoods  Out  of 
Manehetter,  says : — 

We  know  what  occupies  the  ground  now — wa  know 
that  the  modern  town  stretches  almost  a  mile  beyond 
what  was  the  town-end'  a  century  ago— and  it  is 
curious  to  see  in  the  maps  of  that  time,  that  almost 
all  beyond  the  White  Bear  inn,  at  the  top  of  Market- 
street*  was  open  fields,  and  groves  and  frardens :  at 
that  time  the  ground  on  the  left-hand  side  of  Bank 
Top,  before  we  come  to  the  London  Boad  Station,  is  a 
woodland  spot*  set  down  as  *' Shooter's  Brow";  and 
the  line  of  the  Medlock,  a  little  west  of  Downing- 
street,  is  called  **  Shooter's  Brook,"  in  the  same  map. 

Hr.  Drabblb  will  find  the  name  Bank  Top  in  the 
map  reproduced  by  Lewis  with  the  Directory  for 
1788.  Fredbbick  Lawbbncb  Tavabb. 

pobtbaits  at  thb  infibmaby. 

(Query  No.  8,521,  June  14.) 

[3,580.]  It  is  rather  saddening  to  reflect  that  there 
are  at  least  five  portraits  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  the 
painters  of  which  are  unknown ;  also  that  one  of  the 
subjects  is  unknown,  and  the  other  doubtful.  One 
of  the  two  last-named  may  possibly  be  the  portrait 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Argent  Bardsley,  concerning  which 


inquiry  is  made  b>  W.  L.  S.  In  addition  to  the 
likenesses  of  Henry  Worrall  and  William  Yates, 
mentioned  by  W.  L.  S.,  there  is  one  of  Robert  Thorp, 
F.R.C.S.,  which  was  presented  to  the  Infirmary  by 
Mr.  James  Hatton.  Its  artist  is  unknown.  Mr. 
Worrall  was  treasurer  of  the  Infirmary  from  1786  to 
1792,  and  it  is  probable  that  his  portrait  may  have 
been  presented  after  his  retirement  from  office.  Now 
I  should  strongly  advise  the  authorities  of  the  In- 
firmary, through  their  secretary,  Mr.  W.  L.  Saunders 
(who  seems  to  be  taking  an  interest  in  the  matter), 
to  have  these  works  examined  by  Mr.  Robert 
Crozier,  the  president  of  the  Manchester  Academy 
of  Art^  Mr.  William  Percy,  and  Mr.  Joseph  R. 
Taylor,  the  "expert,"  of  Brazenose-street.  These 
gentlemen  would  doubtless  be  able  to  arrive  at  some 
approximate  conclusion  as  to  the  painters  of  the 
portraits ;  and,  in  any  event,  their  report  would  be 
worth  having.  Whilst  on  this  subject,  I  may  add 
that  there  are  three  portraits  in  the  AthenaBum,  of 
Mr.  James  Heywood,  F.R.S.,  Sir  Elkanah  Armitage, 
and  Mr.  Edward  T.  Bellhouse,  the  painters  of  which 
are  also  understood  to  be  unknown.  Artistically 
speaking,  they  have  little  merit ;  but  it  is  melancholy 
to  think  that  any  public  institution  should  possess 
portraits  of  their  benefactors  and  should  have  been 
so  careless  concerning  them  as  to  permit  the  names 
of  the  painters  to  be  utterly  forgotten. 

J.  Ht  N. 


THB  MACPHBB80N8. 
(8,607  and  others.) 

[3,531.]  Absence  from  home  has  prevented  me 
from  replying  to  Vicinus  and  J.  P.  before  now.  Mr. 
Chables  Daggatt  has  answered  the  ingenious 
objection  of  Vicinus,  and  therefore  I  have  no  need 
to  take  up  your  valuable  space  on  that  x)oint.  I 
pass  by  the  remark  in  J.  F.'s  opening  sentence  as 
unworthy  of  notice,  especially  when  I  see  J.  P. 
thinks  that  particular  branch  of  the  controversy  a 
joke.  I  always  look  upon  articles  and  communica- 
tions in  Notes  and  Queries  as  the  outcome  of  thought 
and  research.  It  is  evident  from  J.  P.'s  letter  that 
he  does  not,  and  is  rather  of  the  Justice  Stareleigh 
class  than  what  his  nom  de  plume  would  lead  one 
to  expect. 

To  reply  to  his  assertions.  First,  he  says  on  refer- 
ring to  the  volume  and  page  of  Skene's  Celtic  Scot- 
land to  which  I  drew  his  attention,  that  he  finds  my 
words  verified,  but  that  the  word  "  parson  "  is  absent. 
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I  did  not  suppose  that  J.  P.  would  limit  his  examinar 
tion  to  the  particular  paragraph  or  page  cited,  but 
that  he  would  search  to  see  whether  his  assertion  or 
mine  was  correct,  and  he  need  scarcely  have  turned 
over  a  page  to  see  my  point  proved. 

Secondly,  J.  P.  says  at  the  great  fight  on  the  Inch 
of  Perth  that  the  head  of  the  clan  Heth,  or  Sha,  was 
Sha  Fercharson.  Clan  Heth  or  Sha,  he  says,  was  the 
ancient  name  of  the  Macphersons.  Now  if  J.  P.  can 
settle  this  point  he  will  have  done  some  good  in  his 
day.  All  writers  on  the  subject  differ  as  to  which 
were  the  two  clans  (if  two  only)  engaged  in  this 
fight,  and  each  of  the  following  clans  claim  to  have 
been  one  of  the  two : — The  Mackintoshes,  Camerons, 
Davidsons,  Shaws,  and  Macphersons.  But  though 
**  the  chroniclers  vary  as  to  the  names  of  the  clans, 
they  all  agree  as  to  the  name  of  one  of  the  leaders, 
viz.,  that  it  was  Shaw.  Wyntown  writing  of  the 
battle  says  :— 

They  three  score  ware  clannys  two, 
Clahynnhe  Qwhewyl  aud  Clachiuyha. 

Of  thir  twa  kynnys  war  thay  men, 

Thretty  a^nin  thretty  then. 
And  thare  thay  bad  thair  chieftanys  twa, 
Scha  Farqwharis  sone  wes  ane  of  thay, 

The  tother  Christy  Johnesone. 

Perhaps  J.  P.,  though  acquainted  with  the  Gaelic 
for  Muireach,  is  at  fault  with  the  **  Scha,"  and  con- 
sidered it  was  something  akin  to  the  title  of  a  certain 
gentleman  from  Persia. 

I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  look  up  who  the 
Ferchar,  whom  J.  P.  champions  was,  and  find  that 
he  was  a  Mackintosh  and  not  a  Macpherson  at  all. 
He  headed  his  clansmen  in  the  above  affray  because 
Lauchlan,  the  then  chieftain  of  the  Mackintoshes, 
was  infirm  and  of  "  good  old  age."  Or  perhaps  he 
refers  to  the  successor  of  Lauchlan  "Ferquhard, 
who  was  compelled  by  his  clansmen  to  resi^ni  his 
post  as  tenth  Chief  of  Mackintosh  and  fifth  Captain 
of  Clan  Chattan,  in  consequence  of  his  mild  inactive 
disposition  "—a  pretty  man  to  be  a  name-father, 
forsooth,  even  if  he  had  been  a  Macpherson,  which 
he  was  not. 

As  a  last  assertion  J.  P.  says  the  Macphersons  were 
not  always  independent,  being  at  one  time  dependent 
on  the  Mackintoshes.  Rather  reverse  this,  and  say 
that  the  Mackintosh  had  to  get  the  Macphersons  to 
fight  their  battles  for  them  and  assist  them;  and 
that  a  chieftain  of  the  former  married  an  heiress 
of  the  latter  clan  and  so  got  hold  of  a  lot  of  their 


land.  If  J.  P.  would  write  to  afford  or  elicit  infor- 
mation and  not  for  the  sake  of  writing  he  would 
not  cause  such  long  notes  as  this  to  be  written  about 
matters  which  anyone  interested  can  read  for  them- 
selves. DONAI/D  D.  Macphebson. 
Cheetham  Hill. 

[The  battle  of  the  clans — amusing  enough  in  its  way — 
is  getting  too  warm  for  these  columns,  and  had 
perhaps  Mtter  end  here. — Ed.] 


QUERIES. 

[3,532.]  Chorlton  Hall. — Can  any  reader  give 
me  information  as  to  the  site  and  dimensions  ot 
Chorlton  Hall  and  its  estate  ?  H.  G. 

[3,533.]  Thibtbbn  at  Dinitbb,  and  Sailikg 
ON  Friday. — What  is  the  origin  of  the  superstitdons 
which  associate  evil  with  the  sitting  down  of  thirteen 
at  dinner  and  the  sailing  of  ships  on  a  Friday  ? 

Ion. 

[3,634.]  Physiology  of  Feak.— The  Lascars  of 
India  have  a  custom  of  making  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals, one  of  which  is  suspected  of  being  a  thief, 
chew  a  quantity  of  rice,  and,  on  examination  of  it 
afterwards,  decide  who  is  the  guilty  one.  It  is  said 
the  influence  of  fear  alters  the  saliva.  Is  there  any 
truth  in  this  ?  Morgan  Brierlet. 

[3,536.]  Old  E  nglish  Customs  and  Privilbgbs. 
In  a  charter  granted  at  York  by  Edward  I.  to  the 
citizens  of  Chester,  among  other  liberties  and 
freedoms  it  is  provided  that  the  citizens  shall  have 
**  Socke,  Sacke,  Tole,  Theam,  Infang-theof,  Outfan^ 
theof,  and  to  be  free  throughout  all  the  king's 
lands  and  dominions  of  Tole,  Passage."  Will  any 
of  your  readers  oblige  me  with  the  precise  significance 
of  these  privileges  ?  Hal. 

'^  [3,536.]  The  Best  Sonnets.— Would  the  Editor 
permit  an  expression  of  opinion  on  (1)  the  twelve 
finest  Sonnets  in  the  English  language ;  and  (2)  the 
best  Sonnet  written  by  each  of  the  twelve  chief  Eng- 
lish Sonnet  writers.  The  two  series  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  parallel.  For  instance,  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  Joseph  Blanco  White's  Night  and  Death  would 
find  a  place  in  every  list  given  in  the  first  section, 
yet  no  one  would  include  him  among  *'  the  chief 
English  Sonnet  writers."  If  correspondents  would 
send  their  lists  without  printing  all,  the  Editor  would 
perhaps  summarize  the  result  of  the  aggregate  selec- 
tions, and  even  give  the  selected  twelve  examples  in 
each  section.  L.  C.  M. 
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NOTES. 

LANCASHIBB  PATBONYHICS. 

[3,537.]  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  some  fifty 
years  ago,  in  the  rural  districts  of  Lancashire,  a  man 
was  better  known  by  his  patronymic  than  his 
surname.  In  fact,  in  some  cases,  it  was  possible  for 
a  man  to  forget  his  surname  altogether.  The  way  the 
patronymic  was  formed  was  as  follows : — Suppose  a 
man  named  James  to  be  the  son  of  a  man  named  Tom 
and  grandson  of  a  man  named  John.  Then  the  name 
would  be  ••  Jimmy  o'  Tom's  o'  John's."  A  short  time 
igo  there  came  into  my  possession  a  book  bearing 
the  date  17S^  etseq.  It  was  evidently  an  innkeeper's 
acore-book.  It  relates  to  the  Tillage  of  Gordshaw  in 
Xorth-East  Lancashire.  The  entries  in  the  majority 
of  caaea  refer  simply  to  the  patronymic  of  the  debtor 
and  not  to  his  surname.  I  have  copied  out  a  few  of 
tbe  names  as  examples  of  the  system  of  nomenclature 
adopted  about  100  3*ears  ago.  Incidentally  we  find 
the  price  of  "  lump  sugar "  to  be  9^d.  i^er  lb.,  and 
green  "  tay  "  to  be  Ss.  per  lb.  in  1787. 

11  Jao.  1784.  Jim  o'  ould  Addo's,  ale 1  5 

Tom  o' ould  Betty's   1  6 

Jim  </ th' Lords 1  10 

15  Jan.  1788.  Jack  o'  Jack's,  for  ale  wen  Edm<i- 

was  wed 0  7} 

Harry  o'  Jack's,  for  ale ^ 1  10 

Lawr-  a  Noa's  for  ale 3  1 

Ould  Mai  a  Robins,  gin 1  0 

Joan  Heap  a  Mighils 2  9 

Harry  a  Milly's    1  0 

Gea  Ormorod  left  for  Punch  with 

Acrintoo  Parson 0  6 

Tom  a  Sanderson's 1  0 

Ould  Mai  a  Robins,  synamon  (sic) 

water 1  9 

Joan  a  James' Pickup 2  6 

Geo.  a  John's  a  Steen's 1  3 

Ould  Nimrod    2  OJ 

Jua  Nuttall  a  Steen's 25  4 

LollaNutta's 2  3 

4  Feb.  1787.  Mr.  Ormerod.  lib  loaf  sugar   0  9| 

24  Jno.  a  **  Dinishas  "  Collier    1  4 

Joan  a  Badger's 2  6 

8  Aug.  Mr.  Ormerod,  one  quartern  green 

Uy 2  0 

Jaa.  a  Lal'8  a  NutU'8 2  0 

Jna  a  James  a  Butcher's 1  10^ 

Tom  wife  a  Jimmy's 2  1 

John  o' Mon  John's 1  0 

Jim  a  Guinea  Dick's  1  8^ 

Bockinjone 1  0 

Tom  o' Aster's 2  6 

Jim  a  Tom's  a  Jimmy's 1  6 


Loll  a  Dick  Pillin  wife   2  0 

Jno.  a  Harry's  a  Butcher's 2  6 

Jim  a  Debora's,  for  ale 1  6 

Lent  to  Jon«  a  David's  wifn 1  0 

Lent  ould  Chin  for  Joan  a  Jimmy's  2  0 

The  following  entries  show  that  it  was  usual  to 
consume  a  quantity  of  liquor  at  funerals  and  at 
commercial  transactions : — 

June  11,  1787.    Ould   Sanderson    for   Ale    wen 

Oliver*  child  berried,  7  quarts  2    4 

Ditto  for  Punch  with  Josh. 
Towcrfd 1    0 

Lent  in  cash 0    6 

Again : — 

Mr.  Ormerod  for  ale  and  punch 
wen  bought  Potter's  hors  and 
cart 5    9 

Also  :— 

Mr.  Ormerod  for  jin,  1  rijndy,anJ 
iilo  wen  cow  kild 10  10 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  many  interesting 
scraps  which  might  be  gleaned  from  the  book ;  but 
enough  have  been  given  to  show  the  state  of  society 
in  rural  districts  a  century  ago.  If  any  reader  would 
like  to  see  the  book  itself  no  doubt  the  Editor  would 
forward  his  request.  W.'  H.  Pkndlbbury. 

Bolton. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

BANK  TOP. 
(Nos.  3,519  and  3,529.) 

[3,538.]    Mr.  John  Owen  says  that  "  Bank  Top  " 

was  the  name  of  a  farm  twice  referred  to  in  the 

Manchester  Mercury,     The  earlier  reference  is  as 

follows : — 

To  be  sold,  the  fee  simple  and  inheritance  of  a  messuaj^e 
and  tenement  called  the  Bank  Top,  with  about  22 
acres  of  land  adjoining  to  the  turnpike  road  between 
Manchester  and  Ardwick,  and  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  John  Upton.    January,  1767. 

According  to  the  other  reference  the  farm  (then 
actually  denominated  as  such)  was,  at  the  then  date 
(7th  June,  1774,)  in  the  occupation  of  Edward 
Kenyon.  No  doubt  the  comparatively  elevated  site 
of  the  farm  suggested  the  name  given  to  it— a  name 
which  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  district  now 
built  upon,  and  lately  known  as  "  Bank  Top." 

C.  T.  T.-B. 

THIRTEEN  AT  DINNER,  AND  SAILING  ON  FRIDAY. 

(No.   3.533,  Jane  28.) 
[3,539.]    Dr.  Brewer,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Phrase 
and  Fable,  says  that  thirteen  at  dinner  is  unlucky, 
because  it  was  the  number  present   at   the   Last 
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Supper,  one  of  which  number  so  soon  afterwards 
died.  Friday  is  considered  unlucky  because  it  was 
the  day  of  the  Crucifixion.  Eoo. 

«  «  * 

John  Timbs,  in  his  first  series  of  Things  not 
Generally  Knottm,  says  there  is  a  prejudice  existing, 
generally,  on  the  pretended  danger  of  being  the 
thirteenth  at  table.  If  the  ])robability  be  required 
that  out  of  thirteen  persons  of  different  ages  one  of 
them  at  least  shall  die  within  a  year,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  chances  are  about  one  to  one  that  one  death 
at  least  will  occur.  This  calculation,  by  means  of  a 
false  interpretation,  has  given  rise  to  the  prejudice, 
no  less  ridiculous,  that  the  danger  would  be  avoided 
by  inviting  a  greater  number  of  guests,  which  can 
only  have  the  effect  of  augmenting  the  probability 
of  tlie  event  so  much  apprehended.  CQtietelet  on  the 
CalctiUUion  of  Probabilittes.J 

This  superstition  obtains  in  Italy  and  Russia,  as 
well  as  in  England.  Moore,  in  his  Diary,  vol.  ii-, 
p.  206,  mentions  there  being  thirteen  at  dinner  one 
day  ab  Madame  Catalani's,  when  a  French  countess, 
who  lived  with  her  upstairs,  was  sent  for  to  remedy 

the  grievance.    Again,  Lord  L said  he  had  dined 

once  abroad  at  Count  OrloflTs,  who  did  not  sit  down 
to  dinner,  but  kept  walking  from  chair  to  chair, 
because  "  the  Naristiken  were  at  table,  who,  he  knew, 
would  rise  instantly  if  they  i^rceived  the  number 
thirteen,  which  Orloff  would  have  made  by  sitting 
down  himself."  Edm.  Mbrceb. 

373,  Oxford  Boad. 

CHOBLTON   HALL. 

(Query   No.  8,532,   June   28.) 

[3,540.]     The  following  copy  of  advertisement, 

taken  from  the  Manchester  Observer  of  October  25, 

1774,  may  probably  give  "  H.  G."  the  information  he 

requires : — 

To  be  sold  by  auction  (together  or  in  lots),  on  Tuesday, 
the  lirat  day  of  November,  1774,  nt  the  Bull's  Head, 
ill  Manchester,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  and  on 
the  following  days,  until  the  whole  is  disposed  of, 
unless  sold  in  the  mean  time,  of  which  timely  notice 
will  be  given  in  this  paper. 

The  fee  simple  nnd  inheritance  of  all  that  elei^nt 
mansion-liouse,  called  Chorlton  Hall,  with  the  farm 
houses,  buildings,  Inuds,  and  appurtennnces  there- 
unto belonging,  situate  in  Chorlton  Row,  in  the 
parish  of  Manchester  aforesaid,  containing  upwards 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  statute  acres  of  rich 
meadow  and  pasture  innd  thereto  adjoining.  Chorl- 
ton Hall  is  delightfully  situated,  and  commands  an 
extensive  prospect  into  the  counties  of  York,  Derby, 
and  Cliester ;  lies  about  a  mile  from  Minchester,  and 


at  an  agreeable  distance  from  the  great  road  from 
Manchester  to  London.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
land  lies  upon  Uie  end  of  the  town  of  Manchester, 
and  is  very  proper  for  building  upon.  The  house, 
exclusive  of  the  farm  houses  and  detached  buildings 
on  the  estate,  contains  five  rooms  on  a  floor,  includ- 
mg  the  entrance  or  hail  part,  whicli  is  large  and 
elegant ;  the  offices  consist  of  a  very  large  kitclien, 
brewing-house,  laundry,  servants'  hall,  pantries,  &C., 
all  with  cood  chambers  over ;  and  the  out-buildines 
of  a  gooi  coach-house,  stabling  for  sixteen  horses, 
saddle  house,  cowhouse  for  six  cows,  and  a  large 
bnrn. 

Also,  several  clear  annual  chief  rents,  issuing  out  nf 
lands  in  Manchester  aforesaid,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  £160  or  thereabouts. 

Also,  several  messuages  or  d  welling-houses,  lands,  and 
premises,  situate  in  the  city,  and  county  of  the  city 
of  Chester,  subject  to  a  lease  tliereof  for  Uie  re- 
mainder of  the  term  of  2,000  years,  1,900  of  which 
are  unexpired,  under  the  clear  yearly  rent  nf  £100. 

Also  all  tliat  ancient  messuage  or  dwoliing-houso,  with 
the  appurtenances,  called  Hough  Hnll,  situate  in 
Moston,  in  the  said  parish  of  Manchester,  containing 
upwards  of  forty  statute  acres  of  good  meadow  and 
pasture  land  thereto  adjoining,  and  lies  within  three 
miles  of  the  town  of  Manchester  aforesaid. 

A  plan  of  the  lands  may  be  seen,  and  further  parti- 
culars had  of  Mr.  Parlcer,  Rolfs  Buildings,  Fetter 
Lane,  London;  at  Chorlton  Hall,  aforesaid;  or  of 
Mr.  Nabb,  attorney  in  Manchester,  who  will  show  the 
premises  to  any  person  inclined  to  view  the  same. 

Fbbd  Lbaby. 

Clock  Alley,  Manchester. 

F0BTBAIT8  AT  THB  INFIBMABY. 
(Not.  3.521  and  8,530.) 

[3,541.]  The  donor  of  the  portrait  of  the  late 
Samuel  Argent  Bardsley  to  the  Royal  Infirmaiy  was 
his  son,  the  suave  and  courtly  Sir  James  L.  Bardsley, 
M.D.,  who  resided  at  the  time  at  the  Orchard,  in 
Greenheys.  Previous  to  the  year  1862  the  portrait 
was  in  a  very  sad  state,  the  canvas  leaving  the 
stretcher  all  round,  and  the  edges  and  paint  peeling 
off.  I  had  to  transfer  the  picture  to  a  new  canvas 
and  then  re-line.  Sir  James  was  well  pleased  with 
the  result,  and  acknowledged  it  in  a  comjilimentAiy 
letter  which  I  have  at  my  rooms ;  and  also  made  me 
a  present  of  a  small  portrait  of  himself. 

J.  R.  Tati:x)b. 

Braxenose-strcet. 

OLD  ENGLISH  CUSTOMS  AND  FBIVILBGRa 
(Query  No.  3,635,  June  28.) 

[3,542.]  The  ancient  and  now  obsolete  law  terms 
quoted  in  this  Query  often  occur  in  mediseval  grants 
to  cities  and  towns,  which  it  is  intended  shall  have 
borough  and  manorial  rights.  "  Socke  "  or  "  soc,"  as 
there  used  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  "  soc " 
synonymous  with  plough,  and  the  root  of  the  term 
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"socage,"  still  used  in  describing  tenures),  is  the 
jurisdiction  to  administer  justice  generally  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  realm. 

-Sacke,"  "sac,"  or  "sake"  is  the  manorial  right 
to  tiy  cases  of  wrong  and  to  impose  fines  for  wrong 
ddng.  "Tole,"  like  "tol"  and  "tokie,"  is  an  old 
form  for  the  modem  "  toll,"  and  scarcely,  therefore, 
needs  to  be  defined.  "  Tole-passage "  is  one  of  the 
class,  as  are  also  "tum-tole,"  **  tole-travers,"  and 
"through-tole." 

"  Theam  "  or  «*  them  "  is  the  right  **  that  you  shall 
haye  all  the  generations  of  your  Tilleins  with  their 
suits  and  cattle  wheresoeyer  they  shall  be  found  in 
England." 

"  Infang-theof "  is  the  manorial  right  to  judge  any 
thief  taken  within  the  manor.  "  Outfang-theof "  is 
a  similar  right  to  bring  to  the  grantee's  court  a  felon, 
domiciled  within  the  manor  but  arrested  beyond  its 
bounds. 

Hal  will  find  further  particulars  in  the  well-known 
book,  Zes  TermesdelaZey^wntten  in  the  seventeenth 
century  (my  edition  by  "T.  B."  is  dated  1667),  as  also 
in  Cbiesrf.  Wharton's  X«w  Lej^tcan  Jiotices,  I  see, 
etch  of  the  terms  above  explained,  but  gives  no  fur- 
ther particulars  than  those  I  have  entered. 

^  C.  T.  Tallbnt-Batbman. 

Bfown-fltraet. 

»  »  # 

The  rights  granted  to  the  burgesses  of  free  English 
towns  are  well  described  in  tho  fourth  volume  of 
flibbert  Ware's  Foundations  of  Manchester,  page  83. 
"Tune  out  of  mind,"  it  seems,  the  town  of  Manchester 
had  these  rights,  which  had  been  granted  to  give  the 
Portpeeve  and  the  freemen  a  jurisdiction  separate, 
diatmct,  and  apart  from  that  of  the  ancient  Wapen- 
take of  Salford.  Manchester  burgesses  had  privilege 
of  soc,  sac,  Toll,  Them,  Infang-theof  and  Outfang- 
theof,  Waif  and  Stray,  Gallows  and  Tumbrel,  and 
ponishment  of  butchers,  tanners,  and  retailers. 
**Soc  has  been  supposed  to  generally  imply  the  pri- 
vilege of  separate  and  distinct  jurisdiction  over  the 
territory  which  belonged  to  or  owed  fealty  to  the 
lord ;  Sac,  to  indicate  the  privileges  of  taking  the 
issues  and  profits  of  the  court ;  Toll,  to  express  the 
lord's  profit  from  buying  and  selling ;  Them,  to  relate 
to  the  forfeiture  of  stolen  goods ;  Ingfang-theof  to 
denote  the  competency  of  a  lord  to  judge  any  thief 
ttwjgned  within  his  fee ;  Outfang-theof,  to  mean  the 
power  whereby  a  lord  could  summon  any  man 
dwelling  within  his  manor  to  judgment  in  his  own  I 


court,  although  taken  for  felony  in  another  place  out 
of  his  fee ;  and  Waif  and  Stray,  to  signify  that  the 
goods  stolen  and  waived,  or  left  by  the  felon,  when 
for  fear  of  apprehension  he  absconded,  became  for- 
feited to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  Tumbrel  or 
cuckstool,  in  use  among  the  Saxons,  was  named  in 
the  Dom  Boc,  the  cathedra  stercoraria."  *'  The  Man- 
chester stool,  shaped  like  the  well-known  Lateran 
chair  of  stone,  was,  according  to  Whittaker,  who 
wrote  in  1775,  an  open  bottomed  chair  of  wood  placed 
on  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  balanced  upon  a  pivot, 
and  suspended  over  the  large  collection  of  water  (an 
expansion  of  the  river  Tib)  at  Pool-house  or  Pool- 
fold."  w.  H.  Bailey. 

Eocles. 


QUERIES. 

[3,543.]  Dhivinq  Toub  to  Nobthumbbbland. 
I  purpose  going  to  Halt  whistle,  in  Northumberland, 
and  shall  be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers  will  kindly 
tell  me  the  best  route  for  driving.  A.  Eff. 

[3,544.]  Nbwspapbb  Editohs  a  Centuey  Ago. 
In  the  Editor's  preface  to  Thoughts  in  Prison,  from 
the  press  of  C.  Whittingham,  Chiswick,  written  by 
William  Dodd,  LL.D.,  who  was  hanged  for  forgery 
June  28, 1777,  the  Editor,  in  describing  Dodd's  career 
of  extravagance,  dishonesty,  and  scheming,  wrote,  in 
1776,  "  He  descended  so  low  as  to  become  the  editor 
of  a  newspaper."  Were  newspaper  editors  in  1776 
so  low,  that  the  editor  of  Dodd's  volume,  published 
in  1823,  had  grounds  sufficient  to  justify  his  assertion 
that  the  reverend  Dodger  degraded  himself  by 
editing  a  newspaper?  W.  D. 

Selling  by  Candle  poe  500  Yeaes.— Sale  by 
candle  is  a  method  of  auction  tbit  was  at  one  time 
common  throughout  England  and  Scotland,  and  that 
still  survives  in  some  places  north  of  the  Tweed.  lu  a 
form  slightly  differing  from  that  which  used  to  be 
almost  universal  In  this  country,  ft  may  to  this  day 
be  witnessed  in  Bremen,  although  the  municipal  autho- 
rities of  that  city  have  decided  to  abolish  it  at  the 
end  of  the  year.'  Every  Friday  afternoon  in  a  room 
in  the  old  Exchange  a  judge  and  his  secretary 
take  their  seats,  attended  i  y  a  crier  and  a  servant 
dressed  in  a  flame-coloured  coat  and  supplied  with  a  bcz 
of  tiny  candles,  each  of  which  is  intended  to  burn  for 
one  ininute.  At  a  given  signal  a  candle  is  lighted,  and 
the  bidding  for  whatever  happens  to  bo  on  sale  begins. 
At  each  offer  from  a  would-be  purchaser  the  burning 
candle  is  extinguished  and  a  new  one  is  lighted ;  and 
the  property  is  only  disposed  of  when  a  candle  burns 
itself  out  ere  a  fresh  bid  has  been  announced  by 
the  crier.  This  custom  dates  from  medieval  times,  and 
it  is  said  in  Bremen  that  for  five  hundred  years  sales 
have  been  held  and  candles  have  been  burned  every 
Friday  without  iuterruijtion. 
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MANCHESTER  PEBIODCALS. 

[3,545.]  Two  periodicals  have  just  disappeared 
from  the  Manchester  list — footliijhts  and  the  City 
Lantern.  The  first-named  had  hardly  got  itself  en- 
rolled ere  it  vanished.  Its  first  number  was  published 
on  Friday,  June  13 ;  the  second  and  last  on  June  20. 
The  introductory  note  said:— In  starting ^ootfi^^^* 
the  Editor  wishes  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
this  is  not  an  actor's  paper,  but  a  journal  for  the  fre- 
quenters of  theatres.  It  has  been  established  with 
the  view  of  supplying  the  numerous  lovers  of  the 
drama  with  all  the  latest  gossip  and  news  which  are 
likely  to  be  of  interest.  .  .  .  The  Editor  hopes, 
looking  at  the  increase  of  places  of  amusements  in 
Manchester,  there  -will  be  a  large  circle  of  readers  of 
a  paper  devoted  to  theatrical  matt  )rs,  and  it  will 
always  be  his  endeavour  to  make  the  FootligfUs  a 
source  of  amusement  and  information  combined.  Ue 
relies  in  return  upon  the  liberal  patronage  of  the 
play  going  public."  A  fortnight  was  sufiicieiit  to 
prove  that  Hope  had  told  a  too-fiattering  and  falla- 
cious tale  to  the  sanguine  Editor. 

The  week  that  witnessed  the  disappearance  of 
FootligJUs  was  also  marked  by  the  cessation  of  the 
City  Lantern— ^'^  a  weekly  journal,"  according  to  its 
portentous  subsidiary  title,  "  of  wit,  'humour,  satire, 
politics,  art,  science,  aiid  social  literature."  It  had 
been  in  existence  since  the  autumn  of  1874,  and  had 
reached  its  five  hundred  and  seventh  number.  Its 
editors  had  been  more  numerous  even  than  its  pro- 
prietors, and  probably  no  one  would  be  able  to  give 
an  accurate  history  of  its  vicissitudes.  The  last  pro- 
prietor but  one  was  ex-Councillor  Middlehurst ;  the 
very  last,  Mr.  William  Hailwood,  of  Rochdale,  and 
his  loss  upon  the  venture  is  understood  to  have  been 
considerable.  Curiously  enough,  the  gleam  of  a  new 
light  in  the  Lantern  during  the  last  three  months 
gave  to  its  closing  pages  the  faintest  possible  hope 
of  a  revival.  An  utterly  graceless  but  humorous 
Bohemian,  Mr.  Partridge,  had  begun  a  series  of 
amusing  autobiographical  x^&l^^i^*  &i^d  as  the  fact 
became  known  there  was  a  run  upon  the  office  for 
back  numbers  as  well  as  for  those  of  the  current 
week.  The  revival— such  as  it  was  -came  too  late, 
and  Mr.  Partridge's  audacious  personalities,  fortu- 
nately perhaps  for  the  personal  interests  of  the  damK' 


writer,  were  brought  to  an  untimely  end  along  with 
the  last  remaining  survivor  of  the  Manchester 
humorous  papers.  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Glasgow, 
and  other  towns  give  a  remunerative  support  to 
journals  of  the  kind,  hut  no  one  of  the  numerous 
Manchester  x)eriodicals  has  been  a  pecuniary  success. 

To  make  the  record  of  recent  Manchester  periodicals 
complete,  mention  should  be  made  of  BaUae,  "a 
journal  of  literature,"  which,  like  Footlights,  only 
made  two  appearances  and  then  vanished.  The  first 
number  of  Pallas  was  published  December  1,  1883 ; 
the  second  and  last  on  December  8.  The  publisher 
was  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Alley,  of  Blackfriars-street,  Sal- 
ford  ;  the  price  one  penny ;  the  contributors  Dudley 
Armytage,  Cuthbert  Oxendale,  J.  J.  Alley,  and  three 
or  four  anonymous  or  pseudonymous  writers.  A 
guinea  prize  was  announced  to  be  given  weekly,  aod 
the  first  was  awarded  to  Israfel,  Cheetham  Hill,  for 
his  contribution  on  Thought-reading,  Whether  the 
author  of  the  second  prize  essay  on  Inter-oceaDic 
Canals  ever  received  his  guinea  is  of  course  unknown, 
as  no  third  number  enabled  the  editor  to  make  the 
announcement.  There  was  an  instalment  of  a  story 
from  the  French  at  the  end  of  the  second  number, 
with  the  appended  line,  "  To  be  concluded  in  our 
next."  The  faithful  subscribers  to  PoUaa  are  still 
waiting  for  "  our  next." 

The  printing  and  publication  of  two  periodicals 
wliich  were  started  in  Manchester  have  this  year  been 
removed  to  London — &die  and  Exchange^  a  paper 
after  the  style  of  Bazaar  and  Exdiange,  and  Tit-bits, 
the  most  amazing  journalistic  fiuke  in  history.  Tills 
b  a  miscellany  of  slight  anecdotes  and  literary  trifles, 
mostly  cut  from  old  books,  and  the  only  discoverable 
I'eason  for  the  astounding  and  almost  incredible  suc- 
cess of  such  a  compilation  is  the  growth  in  recent 
years  of  a  partially  and  poorly  educated  public  who 
can  only  take  their  reading  in  snippets.  Scrap 
literature,  however,  will  doubtless  have  its  day, 
and  cease  to  be.  Ed. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

THIRTEEN  AT  DINNER,  AND  BAILING    OX    FRIDAY. 

(No9.  3,533  and  3,639. 

[3,546.]  The  notion  that  thirteen  Is  an  unlucky 
number  is  not  confined  to  Christians,  so  it  cannot 
rafer  to  the  Last  Supi^er.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Friday.  Not  only  does  the  sui)erstition  regardinf( 
the  number  thirteen  prevail  in  Italy  and  Russia,  but 
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I  think  it  will  be  found  all  over  the  East.  My  im- 
pression is  that  it  comes  from  the  unfortunate  posi- 
tion it  was  thought  to  hold  in  the  mystic  meanings 
that  were,  among  the  ancients,  attached  to  all  num- 
bers. No  reader  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament  can 
fail  to  perceive  that  numbers  are  often  used  in  a 
manner  that  suggests  the  idea  they  are  not  to  be 
understood  literally.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers 
who  are  students  of  Swedenborg,  who  treats  this 
matter  very  exhaustively,  could  give  us  some  hints 
on  this  very  interesting  subject.  P.  S. 

BANK  TOP. 
(Nos.  3^19,  8,528,  and  3.538.) 

[3,547.]  The  answer  given  by  Mr.  Tavabe  to 
Query  3,519  is  very  unsatisfactory,  inasmuch  as  he 
fails  to  show  where  ''Bank  Top"  began  and  where 
it  ended.  The  quotation  from  Mr.  Edwin  Waugh's 
Boada  out  of  Manchester  would  lead  your  readers  to 
suppose  that  Shooter's  Brow  and  Bank  Top  were 
ranged  together  side  by  side.  This,  however,  was 
not  the  case.  Shooter's  Brow  extended  from  Ducie- 
street  to  Shooter's  Brook,  which  flows  under  London 
Road  about  half  way  between  Pump-street  and 
Brook-«treet.  Here  was  the  starting  point  of  Bank 
Top,  and  its  terminus  was  the  river  Medlock.  Mr. 
Waugh's  description  of  this  locality  seems  to  be 
wholly  derived  from  some  incorrect  map ;  for  he 
gives  the  name  of  Shooter's  Brook  to  the  Medlock, 
utterly  ignoring  the  real  Shooter's  Brook.  And  then 
he  says, "  The  line  of  the  Medlock  is  a  little  to  the 
west  of  Downing-street."  Now,  if  he  had  ever  been 
on  the  spot  he  writes  about,  he  must  have  known 
that  there  is  not  the  least  distance  between  the  ''line 
of  the  Medlock"  and  Downing-street,  the  lower  end 
of  that  street  being  washed  by  the  waters  of  the 
river.  S.  Hewitt. 

ITEWSPAPBB  BDITOBS  A  CBNTUBY  AGO. 
(Query  No.  8,545,  July  5.) 
[3,548.1  Dr.  W.  F.  Collier,  in  his  History  of  English 
LUerature,  speaking  of  newspapers  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  says : — "  News  was  to  be  learned  chiefly  in 
the  coffee-houses,  which  were  thronged  all  day  long 
by  the  idle  men,  and  for  some  hours  were  frequented 
by  even  the  busiest  men  in  the  capital.  The  evening 
before  post  day  the  correspondents  of  the  country 
districts  gathered  all  the  scraps  of  intelligence  they 
had  collected  in  their  daily  rambles  into  the  form  of 
a  letter,  which  went  down  duly  by  the  post  to  en- 
lighten justices  of  the  peace  in  their  offices,  country 


rectors  in  their  studies,  village  tradesmen  and  neigh- 
bouring farmers  in  the  sanded  tap-rooms  of  rustic 
ale-houses." 

From  the  above  I  should  think  that  editing  a  news- 
paper then  was  rather  a  low  occupation  for  a  clergy- 
man, who  ought  to  have  been  in  better  company  than 
that  of  "idle  men."  What  would  a  clergyman  be 
thought  of  now  were  he  to  go  gossiping  in  beer- 
houses ?  It  was  about  1758  that  the  Idler  and  Conr 
noisseur  were  flrst  published,  and  the  editor  of  the 
latter  confesses,  in  his  first  number,  his  habit  of 

rambling  about  the  town.  Edw.  Meecbb. 

373,  Oxford  Boad. 


QUERIES. 

[3,549.]  Alteincham  oe  Alteingham.— When 
was  the  spelling  of  Altrincham  altered  ?  In  a  small 
edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  published  in  1841, 
it  is  spelt  Altrlngham,  but  I  see  it  is  now  spelt 
Altrincham.    Which  is  right  ? 

Alfebd  Haiely. 

[3,550.J  Chsshiee  Aqeicultuee.— Can  I  find 
out  the  name  of  the  author  of  "  A  Report  of  the 
Present  State  of  Agriculture  in  the  County  of  Chester, 
written  for  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  1844?  ' 
It  was  published  as  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  87  pages, 
printed  by  T.  Sowler,  St.  Anne's  Square,  Manchester. 

S. 

[3,551.]  Scot. — Can  anyone  tell  me  the  origin  of 
the  word  "  Scot  ?  "  We  say  "  scot  free,"  **  pay  the 
scot,"  "scot  and  lot  voters."  We  call  Caledonia 
Scotland ;  and  we  call  Cambria  Wales.  The  latter 
means  the  land  of  the  foreigner,  or  the  people  whose 
language  we  do  not  understand.  But  what  has  made 
the  word  "  scot "  mean  a  tax  or  payment  ? 

CUEIOUS. 


OLD  HALLS  OF  LANCASHIKE  AND 

CHESHIRE. 

Old  Huja  or  Lancashire    ahd    Chsshibb:    incladlnic 

;'^    notes   on   the  ancient  domestic  architecture   of  the 

Counties  Palatine.    By  Henry  Taylor,  architect.     With 

numerous   illustrations.     Manchester:   J.  E.  Cornish. 

1884. 

Murray  in  his  Handbooks  gives  a  list  of  no  fewer 
than  one  hundred  and  forty-three  old  halls  in  Lanca- 
shire and  another  list  of  sixty  in  Cheshire,  remark- 
ing that  "  with  the  exception  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire 
is  perhax)s  the  richest  coimty  in  England  in  old  houses, 
and  particularly  of  the  quaint  and  old-fashioned 
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style  of  timber  and  plaster."  The  castles  in  the  two 
counties  are  not  numerous;  nine  only  are 
enumerated  in  Lancashire  and  six  in  Cheshire, 
and  of  some  of  these  little  now  remains.  It  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  an  exhaustive  account 
of  these  old  halls  and  castles,  together  with  the 
abbeys,  would  virtually  be  a  history  of  the  two  shires 
down  to  the  time  of  the  great  Civil  War.  The  scanty 
population  of  the  early  ceiituiies  gathered  round 
these  edifices  as  protecting  centres,  and  all  that  was 
memorable  or  notable  was  in  some  way  connected 
with  them. 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  three  old  halls,  Mr.  Henry 
Taylor  deals  with  forty-three,  and  the  work  has 
occupied  almost  the  whole  of  his  leisure  time  during 
fifteen  years.  For,  it  is  to  be  observed,  he  has  in 
every  case  depended  entirely  upon  original  investiga- 
tion, visiting  the  places  themselves,  measuring, 
sketching,  and  annotating,  and  generally  under- 
taking an  amount  of  personal  labour  such  as  is  rarely 
bestowed  upon  an  enterprize  of  the  kind.  He  states 
very  truly  in  his  Preface  that  "  to  treat  of  every  old 
hall  in  the  two  counties  would  require  the  labour  of 
a  life-time ;"  we  may  almost  venture  to  say,  the  life- 
time of  two  or  three  competent  individuals;  and 
accordingly  Mr.  Taylor  has  wisely  brought  his 
share  of  the  work  within  measurable  and  attainable 
limits.  "  I  have,"  he  says,  ^  selected  for  description 
a  limited  number  of  the  most  interesting  or  typical 
examples,  and  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  archi- 
tectural history  of  the  several  buildings  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  illustrate,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
development  of  English  domestic  architecture  in 
general,  more  especially  in  the  northern  counties, 
and  the  successive  changes  in  the  manners  and  habits 
of  hfe  with  which  that  development  was  connected. 
In  this  selection  the  old  halls  of  Lancashire  are  more 
largely  represented  than  those  of  Cheshire,  partly 
because  the  former  have  received  a  smaller  share  of 
attention  from  previous  writers,  and  partly  because, 
being  frequently  on  hilly  ground,  they  present  many 
features  of  interest  which  are  not  met  with  in  the 
houses  of  the  flatter  land  of  the  adjacent  county." 

Mr.  Taylor  rightly  grasps  the  essential  and  charac- 
teristic architectural  feature  of  these  buildings  when 
he  points  at  the  outset  to  the  defensive  nature  of  the 
sites.  The  old  halls  partook  of  the  nature  of  castles 
on  a  small  scale.  "  In  many  cases  the  cause  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  prevalence  of  border  warfare,  with 
which  the  Counties  Palatine  had  to  contend,  the  raids 


of  the  Scots  and  Welsh  not  ceasing  before  the 
Tudor  age.  Then,  again,  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  and 
the  troubles  of  the  Cromwellian  time  would  keep 
alive  the  old  traditions  of  the  necessity  of  defence. 
It  was  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  that  these  defensive  precautions  were 
rendered  needless  by  the  increase  of  general  security 
in  the  country,  and  by  the  suppression  of  the 
bands  of  lawless  marauders  which  for  so  long  had 
ranged  over  this  hitherto  sparsely-peopled  district" 
It  will  be  found,  therefore,  that  the  sites  have  been 
largely  chosen  at  the  junction  of  rivers,  or  in  a  ele- 
vated or  otherwise  isolated  plot  of  ground;  and, 
again,  where  these  naturally  defensive  advan- 
tages were  not  to  be  Secured,  the  haU  would  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  moat.  Mr.  Taylor  also  does  not  fail  to 
point  out  that  the  "  folds  "  with  which  we  are  familiar 
in  the  hilly  districts  of  Lancashire  and  East  Cheshire 
were  originally  collections  of  small  farmhouses  or 
cottages,  grouped  together  for  mutual  defence,  and 
those  which  still  remain  "  frequently  contain  inter- 
esting specimens  of  ancient  domestic  architecture.' 
Apart  from  the  historic  interest  of  the  buildings,  in- 
cluding in  that  historic  interest  the  light  which  the 
examination  incidentally  throws  upon  the  several 
arrangements  of  our  ancest-ors,  Mr.  Taylor  avows  that 
one  of  his  objects  is  to  promote  the  study  of  the 
noble  domestic  architectiure  of  earlier  times  in  order,  if 
possible,  "  to  arrest  the  invasion  of  pretentiousness, 
flimsiness,  weak  and  foolish  construction,  and  crude 
ornamentation,  which  is  fast  ruining  our  ancient 
towns  and  villages,  and  rendering  the  face  of  the 
county  repulsive  to  every  person  of  cultivated  taste.'' 
We  may  all  wish  a  hearty  good-speech  to  an  object 
so  worthy  and  desirable,  and  Mr.  Taylor's  charming 
volume  with  its  admirable  and  picturesque  illustra- 
tions can  hardly  fail  to  aid  in  its  accomplishment. 

The  book,  as  will  already  have  been  gathered,  is 
mainly  architectural,  but  the  author  does  not  wholly 
neglect  the  historical  features  of  his  subject.  He 
deals  with  these  briefly,  but  indicates  where  further 
information  can  be  obtained.  The  plan  of  illus- 
tration adopted  seems  to  us  in  all  respects 
admirable.  In  addition  to  plans  and  sections,  which 
will  render  the  volume  of  great  value  to  the  professional 
architect,  most  of  the  old  halls  are  set  before  the 
reader  by  means  of  a  bird's-eye  view.  The  edifloe  is 
seen  completely,  and  with  all  its  surroundings,  and 
the  sketches  have  been  done  with  a  deft  and  deUcate 
hand.    It  would  be  possible  to  glean  many  pleasant 
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and  suggestiTe  passages  from  Mr.  Taylor's  book,  and 
to  a  few  points  we  hope  to  call  attention  on  another 
oocasion.  For  the  present  we  content  ourselyes  with 
welcoming  the  handsome  volume  as  a  distinctly 
valuable  contribution  to  the  artistic  and  local  history 
of  the  two  counties,  rightly  conceived  in  scope  and. 
object,  and  executed  with  competency,  judgment, 
and  skill. 


Satute)ai?t  Juls  19, 1884. 


The  Civil  List  Pensions  fob  1884. — A  list  is 
iwaed  of  all  the  Ctvil  List  pensions  fpranted  during  the 
rear  1884,  There  are  eight  pecsions  altogether.  Two 
gmnts  of  £250  are  upon  it.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  the 
poet  and  essayist,  atands  first.  Dr.  James  Augustus 
Henry  Murray,  the  editor  of  the  New  English  Dictionai-y, 
stands  next.  Dr.  Neilson  Hancock  gets  £170  for  his 
statistical  work  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Pumivall,  Shakesperenn 
scholar  and  philologist,  gets  £150.  £100  each  is  given  to 
the  Rev.  Charles  Southey,  because  he  is  the  sou  of  the 
poet  Southey ;  to  Mrs  MoncriofT,  because  her  husband, 
the  commander,  was  killed  at  Souakim  ;  and  to  8ir 
Richard  Owen,  the  greatest  comparative  anatomist  of 
our  day.  A  sum  of  £80  has  also  been  granted  to  Mr. 
Edward  Edwards  in  recognition  of  bis  services  to  biblio- 
graphy.   The  entire  sum  granted  is,  as  usual,  £1,200. 

Nkw  South  Walbs  as  a  Customkr  of  Eno- 
ULKix— During  1883  New  South  Wales  imported  articles 
to  the  value  of  £20,060,157,  of  wliich  those  from  the 
United  Kingdom  amounied  in  value  to  £10,624,081,  or 
more  than  one  half,  the  various  British  colonies  contri- 
tributing  £8A96»287,  of  which  a  considerable  portion  was 
originally  from  England.  The  New  South  Wales  im- 
ports during  the  same  period  from  the  United  States, 
Fk«nce,  Germany,  Belgium,  Norway,  China,  Japan,  and 
other  countries,  amounted  to  £2,139,789,  or  about  one- 
foarth  of  the  value  of  the  imports  direct  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  articles 
of  British  manufacture  are  used  in  New  South  Wales 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  1883  Uie  value  of 
articles  of  apparel  and  haberdashery  imported  from  the 
United  Kingdom  amounted  to  £1,016,980,  while  the 
vmlne  of  the  cotton  goods,  almost  exclusively  of  Lanca- 
shire manufacture,  waa  £603,679. 

Wat8  op  Spending  Sunday. — Mr.  Rossiter, 
in  an  article*  on  the  Continental  Sunday  in  iheMTieUenth 
Cemtwry,  quotes  sundry  brief  reports  which  he  has 
received  from  English  and  Scotch  towns  as  to  the  pre- 
cise form  of  **  recreation  '*  indulged  in  by  the  people  on 
Sundays.  Most  of  the  replies  received  are  great  fun. 
At  Coventry  on  Sunday  the  people  '*  loaf,"  at  Bath  they 
■'aaunter,'*  at  Blackburn  they  **  ramble,'*  at  Reading  they 
''follow  the  Solvation  Army,"  at  Suncerland  **walk 
about  till  the  public-houses  open,"  at  Norwich  it  is 
**  fishing  and  gardening,"  at  Scarborough  **  rabbit  hunt- 
ing analence<breaking,"  at  Glasgow  **  Uie  public  parks," 
at  Oreenock  **  recreation  is  not  encouraged  on  Sundays," 
at  Kilmarnock  recreation  takes  the  form  of  **  walking 
about  and  church-going,"  at  Dundee  **  they  do  not  go 
much  in  for  recreation  on  Sundays,"  and  at  Paisley 
**  they  have  no  recreations  on  Sunday,  having  as  many 
aa  they  want  on  week-days,  and  on  Sundays  'they  seem 
gUd  of  a  rest." 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

BIB  BOBEBT  BOOTH,  CHIBF-JU8TICB  OP  THB  COURT 

OF  King's  bench  tn  ibeland. 

(No.  8.5Z7,  June  28.) 

[3,552.]  Sir  Robert  Booth  is  associated  with  Man- 
chester and  Salford  by  birth,  breeding,  burial,  and 
benefactions.  His  legal  studies  and  official  duties 
kept  him  much  away  from  his  native  county;  yet  he 
was  associated  long  enough  with  his  fellow-townsmen 
to  gain  their  respect.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
considerable  account  of  him  in  any  accessible  quarter. 
Many  years  ago  I  put  together  some  fragmentary 
particulars  about  him  and  other  unrecorded 
alumni  of  the  Manchester  Grammar  School ;  but  the 
only  references  to  accounts  of  his  career  that  I  had 
then  met  with  were  the  brief  paragraphs  in  the 
Mosley  Family  Memoirs,  page  36,  and  in  Notitia 
Cesiriensis,  vol.  ii.i  p.  94.  On  referring  to  my  memo- 
randa I  find  they  will  supply  some  of  the  particulars 
desired,  and  suggest  quarters  for  other  information. 

Robert  Booth  was  baptized  on  the  2nd  July,  1626. 
His  father  died  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  his  education 
was  left  to  his  mother  fnSe  Ann  Mosley,  daughter  of 
Oswald  Mosley,  of  Ancoats  Hall,  Manchester),  whose 
sister  Margaret  was  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Angier, 
of  Denton.  The  widow  Booth,  8th  August,  16S7, 
was  married  at  Stockport  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Case, 
a  divine  who  had  been  brought  into  Lancashire  out 
of  the  diocese  of  Bishop  Wrenn  by  Warden  Heyricke, 
his  college  friend,  and  who  had  been  presented  by  the 
Booth  family  to  the  curacy  of  their  newly-erected 
chapel  in  Salford.  Case's  influence  upon  his  step-son's 
career  was  very  marked.  Dr.  Jacomb  relates  that 
Case  had  no  children  of  his  own,  but  that  he  was  as 
tender  over  his  wife's  children,  and  as  affectionate,  as 
if  they  had  been  his  own.  "  His  love  to  them  and 
care  of  them  was  scarce  to  be  parallell'd,  sure  not  to 
be  excelled.  And  how  he  pray'd  for  them,  instructed 
them,  us'd  all  means  for  their  Spiritual  Good,  I  hope 
they  will  never  forget"  (p.  51). 

While  yet  at  the  Grammar  School,  Booth  was 
entered  at  Gray's  Inn,  18th  February,  1641-2,  being 
described  as  son  of  Robert  Booth  of  Salford,  gentle- 
man. He  entered  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  as 
a  fellow-commoner  20t.h  September,  1644,  aged  18. 
Henry  Newcome,  afterwards  of  Manchester,  who  was 
admitted  at  St.  John's  the  same  year,  says  it  was 
then  in  the  yery  heat  of  the  wars,  and  that  only  nine 
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students  were  admitted  that  year  into  that  great 
college.  Another  of  Booth's  college  associates  was 
John  Billingsley,  of  Chatham,  who  entered  the  19th 
September,  and  in  whom  likewise  Mr.  Case  was 
interested. 

Booth  waa  called  to  the  bar  on  26th  November, 
1640.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Case,  who  was  appointed 
rector  of  Stockport  in  July,  1645,  by  the  Committee 
for  Plundered  Ministers,  had  established  himself  as 
pastor  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  in  Milk-street,  having 
been  induced  to  go  up  to  the  metropolis  with  some 
persons  of  quality  from  Lancashire  and  Cheshire, 
who  were  urgent  for  him  to  go.  In  the  society  which 
the  future  judge  would  meet  with  under  his  mother's 
roof,  there  would  frequently  be  many  of  the  staunchest 
adiierent-s  to  the  parliamentary  party.  There  is  ap- 
parently nothing  to  show  how  Booth  bore  himself  in 
the  civil  troubles :  but  the  absence  of  his  name 
from  contemporary  annals  and  other  records 
implies  that  he  kept  aloof  from  public  life.  In  this 
respect  he  strikingly  contrasts  with  his  step-father, 
who,  as  a  popular  preacher  and  a  very  prominent 
member  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  was  laid  hold 
of  by  Butler  for  a  Hudibrastic  rhyme  which  has  im- 
mortalized him.  Amongst  the  Leigh  MSS  at  Lyme 
Hall  are  some  letters  from  Robert  Booth's  pen,  dated 
February,  1659-60,  which  show  that  he  was  very 
keenly  watching  events.  He  describes,  amongst 
other  matters,  the  rejoicings  in  London  consequent 
on  the  accord  between  the  soldiers  and  the  city ;  and 
he  takes  oflf  the  industrious  Lawyer  Prynne,  whom 
he  saw  "  with  a  basket-hilt  sword." 

The  dat-es  of  the  legal  promotions  of  the  rising 
lawyer  are  to  be  found  in  the  Liber  Munerum  Pub- 
licorum  Hibem,  In  1660  he  was  made  (third)  puisne 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  The  Carte  Papers, 
vol.  xli.,  No.  103,  indicate  him  as  second  Justice,  and 
give  the  date  1st  December.  The  promotion  might 
fairly  imply  that  the  King  gave  him  the  position  by 
way  of  reward  for  services.  Newcome  on  coming  to 
Manchester  in  1656  had  renewed  his  acquaintance 
with  his  college  associate.  He  mentioned  him  now 
and  then,  the  ^rst  occasion  being  on  3rd  September 
1661 :  *'  Mr.  Case  desiring  to  keep  a  private  day  in 
the  behalf  of  Judge  Booth,  who  was  now  exceeding 
weak  in  Ireland,  it  was  kept  in  the  chamber  I  studied 
in ;  and  we  had  about  sixty  at  it,  all  the  chief  in  the 
town."  The  entry  on  Tuesday,  22nd  October,  1661, 
'*  My  Lord  Booth  was  in  ye  towne  this  day,  and  so 
about  an  houre  I  spent  w'th  bim  or  more,"  indicates 


{pace  a  note  by  Newcome's  editor)  Sir  George  Booth, 
whose  patent  of  nobility  was  dated  20th  April  this 
year.  Again,  Saturday,  26th  April,  1662:  «*  Wn  in 
ye  market  place,  I  met  ludge  Booth,  who  is  perfectly 
recovered.  A  very  gracious  retume  to  prayer.  See 
Septr.  last."  In  July  the  Judge  was  attending  the 
assizes  at  Longford.  On  12th  November  he  was 
made  "ancient"  of  Gray's  Inn.  On  "8tb  March, 
1662,"  he  was  at  the  assizes  at  Naas,  County  Kildare. 
On  11th  May,  1663,  Newcome  alludes  to  Captain 
Booth  giving  notice  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Ellison  to 
leave  his  parsonage  (Ashton-under-Lyne)  within 
three  months  "  upon  my  L'd  Booth's  order  accord : 
to  his  Bond ; "  which,  again,  is  more  likely  to  be  Sir 
George  Booth,  owner  of  the  advowson.  In  June 
Judi^e  Booth  was  at  Kilkenny  assizes.  On  19tb 
August,  1664,  he  got  a  pass  to  take  six  horses  into 
Ireland. 

On  20th  September,  1663,  Newcome  heard  of  the 
death  of  "  young  Mr.  Booth ; "  and  on  22nd  Decem- 
ber he  speiUcs  of  "  the  Lady  Booth,  of  ye  Millbouse,'* 
who  sent  him  408.  It  is  not  clear  who  this  Lady 
Booth  was,  unless  she  was  the  wife  of  Sir  George, 
Lord  Delamere,  before  named.  '*  Young  Mr.  Booth  ** 
may  be  the  Judge's  own  son ;  and  if  so,  it  would,  as 
we  shall  see,  place  the  date  of  his  first  marriage  in 
the  year  1651,  or  thereabouts.  This  son  does  not 
appear  in  the  genealogies  of  the  family ;  but  I  find 
him  introduced  with  some  interesting  particulars  in 
one  of  the  religious  treatises  of  Thomas  Case.  When 
in  1670  Case  published  a  quarto  volume  called  Mount 
Pisffoh,  otherwise  "Words  of  Comfort  over  the 
Death  of  our  Gratious  Relations,"  he  dedicated  it  **  to 
the  Honourable  and  his  much  Honoured  Son-in-law, 
Sr.  Robert  Booth,  Knight,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas  in  Irelan^."    He  says : — 

Dear  Sir :  These  Meditations  presented  to  you  were 
first  intended  for  a  divernon  to  your  and  my  sorrotp, 
Conceived  by  the  death  of  that  Excellent  Child  your 
First-born,  your  Benjamin  ;  but  liis  Precious  Mother's 
j?«n-09it,  for  she  brought  him  forth,  not  with  the 
hazard  only,  but  with  the  loss  of  her  own  Life ;  hie 
Birth  was  'her  Death ;  from  which  very  moment  of 
time,  you  were  pleiuied  to  concredit  his  Educatiom  to 
his  tender  Grand- Mother  your  pious  Mother  [Hrs. 
Case],  and  my  Self ;  a  Depositum  than  which  there 
could  nothing  have  been  more  sacred  to  us  in  the 
world :  I  am  sure  we  were  as  tender  of  it  as  of  oar 
OWQ  Lives  \  yea  verily  our  Lives  were  hound  up  in  the 
Child's  Life,  He  was  Indeed  Natus  lieftctarvM,  a 
Delectable  child  in  whom  Mature  and  Grace  seemed 
to  1)0  at  a  strife  which  should  excel  in  her  workman- 
ship :  and  as  he  grew  fai  age,  so  he  grew  in  sweetness 
of  disposition,  and  in  all  Natural  and  Moral  Endow- 
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menta  of  which  hia  Age  was  oapable. 
Beforehe  waa  Eleaven  jenrs  old  Godanatch'thim  out 
of  our  Tiationf  and  removed  him  hito  an  Higher  Form. 
Aa  for  my  aelf,  ao  many  doatha  have 
been  roahin/;  in  upon  roe  (deep  calling  unto  deep) 
aa  have  not  only  retarded  the  birth  of  theae  Concep- 
tiona*  bat  threatened  their  burial  in  the  same  womb 
which  conceiyed  them,  wliich  ia  the  juat  cauae  they 
have  stock  ao  long  in  the  birth.  Let 

your  own  Life  be  a  Name  to  you  when  you  are  deaid  ; 
a  Name  better  than  ofSont  and  Daughters;  by  filling 
that  Honaitraile  Station  wherein  God  hath  fixed  you, 
and  all  your  other  Belatioiu,  with  such  lYuitfulness, 
Wisdome  and  Fidelity,  that  all  that  know  you  may 
rise  up  and  call  you  bleased ;  yea  that  your  Name 
may  be  aa  a  aweet  Perfume  to  Poeterity,  Live  your 
own  Life  and  your  SoiCe  too. 

This  is  signed  "  Your  Faithful  and  most  Affectionate 
Fathec<-in-law,  Thomas  Case."  Here,  then,  is  a  record 
of  the  death  of  the  Judge's  fint  Tvife,  called  by  the 
BaT.  J.  Booker  (Hidory  of  Blackley,  p.  26)  the 
daughter  of  Spencer  Potts,  Esquire.  The  same 
treatise  gives  particulars  of  another  overlooked 
member  of  the  Booth  family.  A  second  dedication, 
«*To  my  Worthy  Son-in-Law,  William  Hawes,  Dr.  in 
Physick,  and  to  Mns.  Hawes  his  vertuous  Consort," 
explains  that  these  religious  meditations,  "con- 
oeiTed  upon  the  death  of  your  hopeful  Nephew,  the 
only  Son  of  your  Elder  Brother,  Sir  Robert  Booth, 
now  in  Irelaiid,''had  been  prevented  from  being  pub- 
liabed  by  reason  of  those  distempers  which  had 
ever  sinoe  pursued  him  (Case)  unoessantly,  but  they 
now  appeared  ''when  our  sorrows  are  doubled  in  the 
death  of  your  precious  child  Martin  Hawes,  your 
first-born."  He  dwells  at  length  on  the  two  children, 
who  were  brought  up  together.  "  Though  there  were 
some  distance  of  years,  yet  there  was  the  greatest 
parity  of  persons  observed  between  them,  that  though 
they  were  but  the  Brother's  and  Sister's  Sons,  you 
conld  not  (had  they  been  together)  have  distinguished 
them  from  natural  Brethren,  or  Tynnes  (rather)  of  the 
same  birth."  We  are  also  told  that  they  were  so 
*  atudious  in  learning  Catechisms,"  that  they  could 
gnre  as  rational  account  of  them  as  if  they  had  been 
candidates  for  the  University !  And  it  is  added  that 
many  both  of  the  nobility  and  others  in  the  parish  of 
**  Giles's  in  the  fields"  (the  parish  of  which  Case  was 
Lecturer  and  Rector)  could  (at  that  day)  witness. 
**  They  both  lived  with  us,  but  died  with  you.  .  .  . 
They  died  both  of  them  in  the  absence  of  their 
Trustees." 

Dr.  William  Hawes,  here  mentioned,  is  alluded 
to  by  Henry  Newoome  under  the  year  1669 
aa     unde     of     William      Crowther.        Thomas 


Case,  by  his  will  in  1682,  left  his  "daughter 
Hawes"  ;£20  to  buy  her  plate,  and  her  husband  Dr. 
Hawes  £10  for  mourning,  and  his  sons  Thomas, 
William,  and  George,  each  £10.  Mary  Mosley,  sister 
to  Mrs.  Case,  had  married  John  Crowther,  a  religious 
citizen  of  London,  whose  children — William,  John, 
and  Anne — are,  in  Case's  will,  termed  his  "  cousins." 
Anne  was  the  mother  of  Thomas  Butterworth  of 
Manchester,  gent,  whose  daughters  made  great 
matches  with  the  Hoghton,  Bayley,  and  Joddrell 
families. 

The  Judge's  second  wife,  whom  he  also  survived, 
was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Oxenden,  and  she  is 
given  as  second  wife  in  Mr.  Booker's  Pedigree, 
though  Canon  Raines's  note  implies  that  she  was  the 
only  wife.    She  died  27th  October,  1669. 

John  E.  Bailby. 

Stretford. 

CHSSHIBB  AGmCULTUnB. 
(Query  No.  3,560,  July  12.) 

[3,563.]  In  reply  to  '^  S."  I  would  remark  that  a 
number  of  essays  were  sent  in,  competing  for  the 
prize  offered  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  in 
1844  on  Agriculture  in  Cheshire.  I  do  not  know  the 
exact  one  to  which  he  refers,  but  I  hold  a  copy  of  the 
one  to  which  the  prize  was  awarded,  an*!  should  be 
glad  to  lend  it  to  your  correspondent.  It  is  by  the 
late  Mr.  William  Palln,  of  Stapleford  Hall,  near 
Tarvin.  J.  G.  M. 

*  BANK  TOP. 

(No.  3,647  and  others.) 

[3,564.]  The  name  Bank  Top  originated  with  the 
bank  of  land  which  intervened  between  Shooter's 
Brook  and  the  river  Medlock  until  the  brook  falls 
into  the  river  at  Old  Oarratt  The  road  from  Man- 
chester to  London  passes  over  this  bank,  and  the 
length  of  it  between  the  two  streams  is  called  Bank 
Top.  As  a  child  I  knew  Bank  Top  well,  and  yet 
retain  a  distinct  recollection  of  it  as  it  was  then.  The 
sunmiit  of  the  bank  was  at  the  original  door  of  the 
Wheat  Sheaf  Tavern  (then  a  storey  higher),  from 
which  the  ground  rather  steeply  fell  to  the  brook, 
with  a  long  slope  to  the  river.  Between  Acton-street 
and  Granby  Row  the  road  was  lowered,  whilst  from 
Buxton-street  to  the  river  it  was  raised,  to  meet  the 
level  of  the  bridge  over  the  Medlock.  The  present 
Wheat  Sheaf  vaults  and  the  adjoining  shops  were  thp 
cellars  of  the  houses.  The  original  lie  of  the  summit 
of  the  bank  may  yet  be  seen  by  a  walk  up  the  entry 
or  passage  behind  the  buildingSi 

Jambs  Buby. 
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PHYSIOLOGY  OF  FBAB :    THB  BICB  OSDBAL  IN 

INDIA. 

(Query  No.  3,534,  June  28.) 

[3,656.]  The  ordeal  referred  to  in  this  query  is  one 
of  nine  mentioned  by  historians  as  practised  by 
the  Hindoos  from  time  immemorial  down  even  to 
modem  times.  The  ordeals  by  fire  and  water,  resorted 
to  in  Europe  till  near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  doubtless  had  their  origin  in  Hindustan. 
They  would  accord  better  with  the  savage  natures 
and  gloomy  superstitions  of  our  north-eastern  pro- 
genitors than  the  comparatively  milder  and  more 
reasonable  one  of  masticating  rice,  had  they  indeed 
been  possessed  of  this  article  of  food,  which  pro- 
bably they  were  not.  At  one  period  it  was  customary 
in  Germany  for  the  clergy  (always  priests  have  to  do 
with  such  iniquities)  to  have  recourse  to  the  Ordeal 
of  the  Corsned,  which  consisted  in  administering  to 
a  suspected  criminal  a  pioce  of  consecrated  bread 
and  cheese,  and  if  he  could  not  swallow  it,  he 
was  deemed  to  be  guilty.  Blackstone  relates 
the  legendary  stoty  that  Godwin,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Ck)nfessor,  being  charged  with  the  | 
murder  of  the  King's  brother,  appealed  to  this  ordeal, 
and  was  choked  I  It  is  well  known  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  swallow  perfectly  dry  food,  and  it  may  be 
that  under  the  influence  of  great  fear  the  salivary 
glands  would  cease  to  act  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
secretion  when  food  was  put  into  the  mouth.  How 
affected  they  are  by  the  imagination,  or  nervous  emo- 
tion, most  people  know.  Hence  the  remark, "  it  makes 
one's  mouth  water,"  is  conmion  enough  when  reference 
is  made  to,  or  the  odour  smelt,  of  some  dainty  food. 

The  chief  constituent  of  rice  is  starch,  which,  till 
its  conversion  into  sugar,  is  not  a  food.  There  is  a 
chemical  element  in  saliva  called  ptyaline,  the  func- 
tion of  which  is  to  initiate  this  conversion.  How  it 
may  happen  that  rice  should  be  taken  from  the 
mouth  of  a  trembling  criminal  can  thus  be  easily 
conceived.  As  with  all  ordeals  of  this,  or  indeed  any 
other  kind,  the  timidly  innocent  would  be  oftener 
found  guilty  than  the  hardened  and  real  culprit  It 
s  not  unlikely  that  the  ordeal  imposed  by  the  Jews 
of  olden  time  upon  poor  women  suspected  by  their 
husbands  of  incontinency,  was  somewhat  analogous 
i  n  its  operation  to  the  rice  ordeal.  An  account  of  it 
may  be  seen  in  the  Book  of  Numbers.  The  ingre- 
dients of  the  water  administered  to  the  woman  by 
the  priest  were  burnt  barley  meal  and  dust  from  the 


floor  of  the  tabernacle,  which,  it  is  said,  would  turn 
very  bitter  and  inflict  grievous  ailments  upon  the 
recipient  if  she  was  guilty.  It  is  somewhat  curious 
that  frankincense  was  prohibited  being  put  into  the 
mixture,  inasmuch  as  the  ancient  Bomans  were 
accustomed  to  use  one  of  its  component  parts  as  a 
remedy  for  the  loathsome  disease,  said  to  be  the 
main  effect  produced  upon  the  unfortunate  wife,  if 
guilty,  by  the  drink.  Moboan  Bbibblby. 


QUEBIES. 

[3,666.]    A  LiNB  IN  OTHBixa— A  literary  friend 

avers  that  be  has  seen  an  edition  of  Shakspere  in 

which  the  lines : — 

Rude  am  I  in  speteb, 

And  little  blessed  in  the  set  phiasa  of  spoeeh, 

are  given : — 

Bude  am  I  in  speech, 

Aod  little  gr€u:ed  with  the  set  phrase  of  speech. 

Could  any  Shaksperean  scholar  decide  this  friendly 

controversy?  F. 

[The  word  in  the  First  Folio  is  **  blessed."— Ed.] 

[3,667.]  HAILSTONB&— During  a  severe  thunder- 
storm on  Sunday,  the  13th  instant,  some  large  hail- 
stones fell  of  a  peculiar  structure,  which  on  account 
of  their  not  striking  the  ground  with  the  force  due 
to  their  size  and  the  height  from  which  they  must 
have  fallen,  led  me  to  examine  them  particularly. 
They  were  in  the  shape  of  a  flattened  ellipsoid,  with 
a  tail-like  projection  at  one  end  similar  to  the  neck 
of  a  flattened  sodsr  water  bottle.  They  were  of  pure 
transparent  ice  except  in  the  centre,  in  which  were 
lodged  one  or  two  beautiful  crystals  of  snow,  after 
the  manner  of  crystals  in  dendritic  stones.  How  is 
this  strange  phenomenon  to  be  accounted  for  ? 

MOBGAN  BbISBLBY. 


A  GoNTBDSBATB  Hbboinb.— -''  Belle  Boyd,"  who 
held  a  commission  in  the  Confederate  army  under  Stone- 
wall Jackson,  is  now  the  wife  of  Colonel  John  & 
Hammond,  who  lives  In  Dallas^  Texas. 

Eably  English  Books. — The  catalogue  of  the 
early  English  books  in  the  British  Museum,  which  has 
been  for  some  years  in  preparation,  is  now  issued  in 
three  octavo  volumes.  It  comprises  all  the  works 
printed  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  previous  to 
the  year  1640,  as  well  as  the  books  in  Eneiish  printed 
abroad  before  that  date,  and  is  perhaps  Uie  most  im- 
portant bibliographical  work  that  has  ever  appealed  in 
this  oountrv,  since,  although  it  is  limited  to  the  first 
hundred  and  seventy  years  of  English  prosswork,  it  is 
more  nearly  exhaustive  and  final  in  chMaotor  than  any 
other  similar  attempt. 


.Jolt  26,  1884.] 
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NOTES. 


PSXACHING  MATGHSS. 


[3.568.]  Beading  J.  F.  T.'s  article  headed  **A 
Preaching  Match,"  in  your  issue  of  July  12,  reminds 
me  of  a  similar  ''match"  that  took  place  about  forty- 
one  years  ago  at  Gompstall  Parish  Church.  My 
informflmt  was  present  on  the  occasion,  when  the  late 
George  Andrew  was  the  judge,  and  of  course  elected 
the  one  who  pleased  him  best.  It  was  the  custom 
for  the  "  competitor"  to  dine  at  Green  Hill,  the  resi- 
dence of  his  would-be  patron,  and  on  the  Sunday  in 
question  the  reverend  gentleman,  after  delivering  his 
sermon  in  the  morning  in  a  spluttering  and  hesitating 
manner,  and  doubtless  thinking  his  chance  a  small 
one,  ventured  to  ask  during  dinner  if  he  would  be 
appointed;  to  which  inquiry  Mr.  Andrew  curtly 
answered  "  No ! "  His  text  had  been,  "  I  do  hereby 
exercise  myself  to  have  a  conscience,  void  of  offence 
towards  God  and  to  man."  In  the  afternoon  he 
preached  a  very  excellent  sermon,  the  text,  however, 
being  Tery  apropos  of  his  discomfiture:  "He  that 
hath,  to  him  shall  be  given ;  but  he  who  hath  not, 
from  him  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he 
seemeth  to  have." 

Another  incident  of  a  preaching  match  is,  I  think, 
from  its  humorous  tone,  worthy  of  note,  although  my 
informant  cannot  now  remember  fully  the  names  of 
the  parties.  The  circumstance  was  as  follows :— The 
Rev.  Mr.  Lowe  preached  his  sermon  in  the  morning, 
and  his  text  was,  "Adam,  where  art  thou  ?"  knowing 

fully  well  that  the  Rev.  Adam had  to  follow 

in  the  evening.  Feeling  sure  of  an  easy  victory  he 
preached  in  a  pompous  and  confident  manner,  and 
with  evident  self-satisfaction,  doubtless  thinking  that 
Adam  would  be  as  completely  out  of  the  race  as  his 
origmal  grandfather  was.  But  the  reverend  com- 
petitor, notwithstanding  his  divine  calling,  showed 
that  there  was  a  bit  of  the  old  Adam  still  in  him,  and 
preaching  an  extempore  sermon  rather  staggered  the 
pompous  parson  by  answering  from  the  pulpit,  "Lo ! 
hers  am  I ! "  The  point  of  the  joke  is  still  better 
sharpened  when  we  hear  that  he  gave  a  clever  and 
good  sermon  and  was  duly  elected. 

H.  B. 
Chottton-on-Medlock. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

▲  LINB  IN  OTHBLLO. 

(Query  No.  8,566.  July  19.) 

[3,550.]    "  F."  and  his  Uterary  friend  are  both  at 

fault  with  regard  to  this  quotation.     Shakspere's 

words  are : — 

Rude  am  I  in  my  speech, 

And  little  bles/d  with  the  set  pbrsse  of  peaee. 

I  have  consulted  four  different  editions,  all  of  which 
give  it  as  above.  The  substitution  by  "  F."  of  the 
word  **  speech"  for  *' peace  "  in  the  second  line  is  not 
only  tautological  but  absurd,  as  the  following  lines 
of  the  text  show: — 

For  since  these  anas  of  mine  had  seven  years'  pith. 
Till  now  some  nine  moons  wasted,  they  have  used 
Their  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field. 

J.  L.  B. 

[Mr.  GL  E.  Reade  and  Mr.  Edmund  Meroer  write  to  tlie 
same  effect,  but  note  that  the  reading  in  GhArles 
Knight's  and  the  Cambridge  editions  of  Shalcspere 
is  <*  soft  (not  set)  phrase  of  peace."  This,  we  may 
add,  is  the  reading  of  the  First  Folio.— Ed.] 

SIR  BOBEBT  BOOTH,  CHIBF-JU8TICE  IN  THE  COURT 
OF  kino's  bench  in  IRELAND. 

[3,560.]  In  my  last  note  I  referred  to  the  41st  vol.  of 
the  Carte  Papers  in  the  Bodleian  Libraiy  containing  the 
original  royal  letter  recommending  Booth  for  promo- 
tion to  a  justiceship  in  Ireland.  A  friend  at  Oxford 
has  sent  me  the  full  text  of  the  missive,  which  was 
enrolled  in  Chancery  in  Ireland ;  and  it  seems  that  it 
was  to  the  third  justiceship  that  Booth  was  recom- 
mended, and  not,  as  the  Calendar  gives  it,  to  the 
second.  The  letter,  which  indicates  royalist  sympathies 
on  the  part  of  Booth,  is  addressed  "  to  our  right 
trusty  and  right  welbeloved  Councellors  S'  Maurice 
Eustace,  our  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  Boger  Earle  of 
Orrery,  and  Charles  Earle  of  Mountrath,  Lords  Justices 
appointed  by  Vs  for  the  (Government  of  our  King- 
dome  of  Ireland."    It  is  as  follows  :— 

Chables  B. 

Bight  trusty  and  right  entirely  beloved  Cousins  and 
Counsellors  Wee  greet  you  well :  We  beinginfortned 
by  oar  right  trostv  and  right  wellbeloved  8r  Maurice 
Eustace  our  Lord  Chancellor  of  that  our  Realme  of 
Ireland  Of  the  leaminff  and  suffidencie  of  Robert 
Booth  Esq.,  and  his  fdthfulnes  toVS,doe  hereby 
will  and  require  to  cause  letters  Patents  to  be  made 
vnto  him  in  due  forme  of  lawe  of  the  place  or  office 
of  third  Judge  in  our  Court  of  Comon-Pleas  in  Ire- 
land with  all  salaries,  fees,  perquiaitfl^prebeminencies, 
profits,  and  emoluments  thereunto  belonfing,  or  any 
waies  apperteiningf.  To  have  and  to  hould  tlie  same 
to  the  said  BObert  Booth  for  and  during  our  pleasure. 
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Given   at   our    Court  at    Whitehall   the  fint  of 
December  1660.^fi7  his  Mae>  Gomand 

Edw:  Nicholas. 

Irrotulat'  in  Rotul'  paten'  Cane'  Hibemie,  &c..  Anno 
Regn'  Regis  Oaroli  s'o'di  duodecimo,  et  exa'i'at  per 

Ra:  Wallis, 

Cleric :   in  ofBc.  m'ri :  Rot 

It  was  in  the  year  after  Booth  became  a  knight 
that  he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas  in  Ireland,  1G69.  The  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant 
was  in  Booth's  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde  and  his  sons,  followed  by  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
and  these  years  comprise  the  period  of  the  '*  settle- 
ment **  of  Ireland,  when  a  judge's  position  was  no 
sinecure.  Booth's  last  and  highest  promotion  was  in 
the  year  1679,  when  he  was  made  Chief  Justice  of 
the  King's  Bench. 

In  the  following  year,  being  fifty-four  years  of  age, 
the  judge  made  his  will,  which  is  in  the  Prerog. 
Court,  Cant.  (55  North).  The  late  Colonel  Chester, 
the  accomplished  genealogist,  most  kindly  made  for 
me  an  abstract  of  it  in  the  year  1877,  as  follows. 
The  instrument  is  dated  2nd  August,  1680.  The 
testator  describes  himself  as  Sir  Robert  Booth,  Knt., 
Chief  Justice  of  H.M.'8  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland.  He  directs  his  body  to  be 
buried  in  the  place  lately  made  in  Salford  Chapel,  in 
England.  He  bequeaths  "  all  my  lands  in  Stradbally, 
Croxtowne,  and  Bally hooke,  in  Co.  Dublin,  in  Ireland, 
to  my  brother  Humphrey.  Booth  and  his  heirs  male 
of  his  body ;  remainder  to  my  right  heirs.  To  my 
nephew  Robert  Booth  all  my  books.  All  my  plate, 
jewels,  rings,  &c.,  and  all  my  late  dear  wife's  para- 
phernalia, equally  among  my  dear  daughters.  All 
other  real  and  personal  estate  in  Ireland  to  my 
friends  Sir  Rd.  Reynell,  Knt.  and  Bart.,  one  of  the 
Justices  of  the  King's  Bench  there.  Sir  John  Temple, 
Knt.,  H.M.'s  Solicitor  General,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Crew ;  and  I  appoint  them  executors  in  trust  as  to 
my  said  estate  in  Ireland.  My  lands,  &c,  in  Co. 
Lancaster  were  settled  on  my  marriage  to  go  at  my 
death  to  my  daughters.  To  my  dear  mother  Ann 
Case  £A0 ;  to  my  sister  Hawes  JC50 ;  to  my  cousin 
Edward  Mosley  ^20;  to  my  cousin  William 
Crowther  sundry  books;  to  my  daughter  £li2a- 
beth  ;£100,  which  will  be  due  from  the  executors 
of  Sir  Heniy  Oxinden  at  his  death.  I  appoint  exe- 
cutors as  to  my  estate  in  England  my  father-in-law. 
Sir  Henry  Oxinden  aforesaid.  Sir  James  Oxinden  his 
son,  and  my  uncle  Edward  Mosley,  Esq.  All  the 
residue  equally  amongst  my  said  daughtera  at  21,  or 


when  married  after  the  age  of  16.  To  my  uncles 
Edward  and  Francis  Mosley  and  my  cousin  Oswsld 
Mosley  ^100,  the  interest  whereof  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  clerk  and  sexton  of  Salford  Chi4)el 
aforesaid;  to  poor  of  Salford  ^£100."— iVotm^  Idth 
April,  1681,  by  the  said  Sir  Heniy  Oxinden,  Knt.  and 
Bart,  and  Sir  James  Oxinden,  Knt.,  power  being 
reserved  to  the  said  Edward  Mosley,  Eeq. 

Henry  Newoome,  most  diligent  in  recording  the 
exits  of  his  friends,  notes  the  Judge's  burial  on 
Wednesday,  2nd  March,  1680-1,  in  these  words :  **  Sir 
Robert  Booth  buried  at  Salford  this  day.  Mr.  Hyde 
preached  on  Is.  IviL,  1."  The  date  <^  the  year  is 
incorrect  in  the  note  in  Not  Cut.  ii,94.  Booth's 
benefaction  is  duly  recorded  by  Gastrell :  *'  €Kven  by 
Sir  Rob.  Booth,  L.C.J.  of  King's  Bench,  £IQ0.  Int. 
to  ye  clerk."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  details  of 
the  Judge's  life  are  too  few  and  too  general  to 
arrive  at  an  accurate  estimate  of  his  character.  He 
was  interested  in  his  old  school;  and  his  name  is  on 
the  list  of  feoffees  in  1654  as  *' Robert  Booth  of 
Oray's  Inn,  Esquire*  (Whatton's  JSu/.,  p.  85;  the 
relationship  is  very  incorrectly  given  in  the  foot- 
note). 

The  last  will  and  testament  of  Sir  Robert  Booth, 
late  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  his  estates,  formed  the  sub- 
jects of  litigation  sixteen  years  afterwards.  The 
complete  records  connected  with  this  case  (Exchequer 
Depositions,  Michaelmas  term,  No.  49)  would  supply 
some  of  the  other  details  inquired  after.  A  commis- 
sion was  appointed  on  23rd  June,  1697,  to  take  depo- 
sitions ;  and  it  sat  at  Manchester  on  2nd  August^ 
when  it  administered  interrogatories.  The  plaintiff 
in  the  case  was  John  Booth  (an  infant),  the  action 
being  brought  by  Joseph  Street,  his  next  friend. 
The  defendants  were  Robert  Booth  (also  an  infant) 
and  his  guardian,  William  Ashton.  Reference  is 
made  to  Robert  Booth,  the  elder,  late  of  Salford, 
father  of  the  defendant  Robert  Booth«  and  derk  and 
gentleman-in-waiting  to  the  said  Sir  Robert*  and 
eldest  6on  of  Humphrey  Booth,  the  elder,  brother  of 
the  said  Sir  Robert;  to  Humphrey  Booth,  the  younger; 
George  Booth,  third  son  of  the  said  Humphrey  Booth, 
the  elder ;  Jeremy  Booth,  the  fourth  son ;  Edward 
Masters ;  Mary  Beverley,  married  to  the  defendant's 
father  (she  was  daughter  of  a  Colonel  Beverley);  Sir 
Edw.  Mosley,  of  Hulme,  Kt.,  one  of  the  executors 
and  trustees  of  the  said  Sir  Robert ;  and  Elinor  Jones, 
married  to  the  said  Humphrey,  second  eon  of  said 
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Hamplirej  Booth,  the  elder.     These  details  supply 
farther  additions  to  the  family  history,  but  the  posi- 
tion of  John  Booth  in  the  family  tree  is  not  explained. 
The  defendant  married  in  1699  Frances,  daughter  of 
William  Assheton,  of  Salford,  Esq.     The  judge's 
daughters  were  Elizabeth,   whose    husband    was 
one    .    .    .    Braithwaite;  Mary,  who  was  married 
to  Hugh  Griffith ;  Susan,  who  became  the  wife  of 
Dr.  Fielding,  Canon  of  Sarum  (described  by  Bishop 
Seth  Ward  as  a  yery  good  man  and  an  honour  to 
the  Church);  and  Anne,  who  died  young.      The 
name  of  the  second  wife  of  the  elder  Humphrey  was 
Letitia  Jones.    This  Humphrey  was  the  subject  of  a 
query  by  Mr.  Booker  in  Notes  and  Queries  for  1857 
(2S^  ilL,  p.  168).   He  sa3rs  that  Humphrey  was  living 
in  Ireland  in  1672.    '*!  wish  chiefly  to  leam  the 
name  of  his  wife  and  the  date  of  his  marriage  and 
death,  together  with  the  names,  &c.,  of  his  issue. 
His  daucrhter.  Letitia  married  Nathaniel  Gore  of 
Arfaman  and  Newtown  Gore  (according  to  Burke) 
in  1711*  ancestor  of  the  present  Sir  Bobert  Gore 
Booth."    This,  with  other  matters  wanting  explana- 
tion, could  doubtless  be  cleared  up  by  the  funeral 
certificates  in  tiie  office  of  Ulster  King«t  Arms,  in 
Dublin  Castle. 

Robert  Booth  was  already  destined  in  1686  as  the 
heir  to  the  property  of  his  grandfather  Humphrey 
the  Founder ;  for  in  the  Inquisition  post  mortem  of 
the  latter,  dated  1696,  Bobert  is  termed  his  grandson, 
aged  nine  years  and  not  more.  This  instrument 
also  refers  to  the  disposition  of  the  family  property, 
emunerating  the  immediate  heirs.  It  mentions  John 
Booth,  brother  of  Humphrey,  and  his  son  George 
Booth  of  Middleton ;  Bobert,  son  of  Humphrey,  and 
Homphrey  his  brother,  married  to  Anne,  daughter  to 
Ralph  Hough  of  London ;  and  Bobert  (the  judge), 
and  Humphrey  and  John  his  brothers  (Christopher 
Towneley's  Abstract  MS.  p.  27). 

John  E.  Bailey. 

BtreifonL 

HAHJKTONBB. 
(Qaery  ITo.  8.667,  July  19.) 

[3,661.]  Mr.  MoBeAN  Bbibblict  is  probably  abler 
than  myself  to  answer  his  own  query.  I  have  never 
seen  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  structure  of 
haOstonee,  nor  one  which  I  could  properly  under- 
stand. Peiiiape  I  am  somewhat  obtuse.  Volta  held 
that  rain  and  hailstones  oscillate  between  clouds 
oppositely  electrified,  until  by  condensation  they 
become  to  heavy  as  to  be  carried  down,  ultimately 


reaching  the  ground.  But  if  hailstones  are  so 
attracted,  why  should  the  clouds  not  be  attracted 
until  they  unite  ?  A  second  theory  is  that  hailstones 
are  due  to  whirlwinds,  the  axis  of  which  is  nearly 
horizontal.  The  rain  drops,  and,  later,  the  hailstones 
are  by  the  whirlwind  swept  round  and  round,  from  a 
warm  to  a  cold  stratum  of  the  atmosphere.  In  the 
former  water  settles  on  the  hailstones,  and  in  the 
latter  is  frozen.  This  process  continues  until  the 
weight  of  the  hailstone  carries  it  to  the  ground,  or  it 
is  sent  by  centrifugal  force  beyond  the  influence  of 
the  rotatory  motion  of  the  whirlwind.  A  third  theory 
is  that  vapour  carried  up  by  a  whirlwind  is  first  con- 
densed into  rain,  then  at  a  greater  height  is  frozen. 
The  hailstones  which  fall  outside  the  whirlwind  re- 
ceive in  the  lower  stratum  of  the  air  a  coating  of 
water,  and  those  which  get  within  the  influence  of 
the  whirlwind  are  once  more  carried  upwards,  where 
the  water  is  frozen,  and  sometimes  a  coat  of  snow  is 
added.  This  theory  explains  the  coatings  which  are 
found  in  hail,  the  number  of  coatings  or  crystals  indi- 
cating the  number  of  times  the  stone  rose  and  fell 
before  reaching  the  ground.  Sometimes  the  neucleus 
of  the  hailstone  is  snow.  This  happens  when  snow 
falls  into  the  rain  stratum  and  receives  a  coating  of 
water,  which,  being  carried  to  a  higher  altitude,  is 
frozen.  The  nature  of  the  whirlwind,  on  this  theory, 
has  much  to  do  with  the  form  of  the  hailstones,  which 
is,  however,  modified  in  the  passage  through  a  higher 
temperature  to  the  ground. 

The  sizes  and  forms  of  hailstones  are  numerous, 
some  being  less  than  a  pea,  others  of  immense  size. 
One  fell  in  Hungary  in  1832  three  feet  long  and  two 
feet  thick.  In  1849  a  hailstone  was  seen  in  Scotland 
twenty  feet  in  circumference.  Heynes  told  of  one 
that  fell  near  Seringapatam,  when  Tippoo,  our  old 
enemy,  was  Sultan,  which  was  almost  as  big  as  an 
elephant !  The  form  of  the  stones  described  by  Mr. 
Bbibbley  appear  to  me  to  have  resembled  some  re- 
markable specimens  noticed  by  Professor  Abich  in 
May  and  June,  1869,  near  Tiflis,  in  Georgia.  Will 
Mr.  Bbtbblby  say  what  proportion  the  forms  he  de- 
scribes had  to  the  other  forms  which  fell— that  is,  so 
far  as  he  could  judge  from  his  observations  ?— S.M. 

NBWSPAFBR  EDITOBS. 
(ITos.  8.646  and  3,548.) 

[3,562.]  The  opinions  respecting  newspaper  editors 
a  century  ago  may  be  supplemented  by  the  opinion 
expressed  by  De  Quincey  half  a  century  later.  It 
occurs  in  the  Westmorland  Oatette  of  December  12, 
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1818— of  which  paper  he  was  at  the  time  editor — in  an 
account  of  the  late  Queen's  funeraL  Speaking  of  her 
Majesty's  character,  he  is  indignant  at  the  '*  atrocious, 
most  unchristian,  and  inhuman  manner  in  which  the 
discussion  on  this  point  has  been  conducted  by  the 
Jacobinical  press  of  England.  ....  In  general, 
the  editors  of  newspapers  are  low-bred|  mercenary 
adventurers — without  manners,  without  previous 
education,  and  apparently  without  conscience  or 
moral  principle.**  This  is  followed  by  an  article  on 
the  Ck)m  Laws  (referring  to  a  petition  in  favour  of 
a  protective  duty),  in  which  he  says : — "  The  Times 
newspaper,  when  introducing  the  petition  to  the 
public  notice,  talks  in  the  most  presumptuous  style 
of  holding  it  up  to  disgust  and  execration,  and  uni- 
formly speaks  of  it  in  the  language  of  a  lunatic.  It 
is  certainly  highly  laughable  to  hear  an  obscure 
editor  of  a  newspaper,  whose  stake  in  the  national 
property  lies  probably  in  the  fee-simple  of  his  own 
inkstand  and  the  reversion  of  his  grandmother's 
snuff-box,  delivering  his  wrath  against  the  combined 
landowners  of  two  great  counties  of  England,  with 
whom  the  petition  rose.  .  .  .  Editors  of  papers 
are,  for  the  most  part,  grave  elderly  men,  who  ought, 
above  all  things,  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  getting 
drunk."  It  may  be  right  to  add  that  this  bitterness 
was  an  effect — the  Gazette  itself  being  a  product — 
of  the  recent  political  struggle  in  the  county  between 
Brougham  and  the  Lowthers,  and  was  probably 
levelled  at  the  editor  (and  proprietor)  of  the  rival 
paper,  who  was  also  a  publican.  De  Quincey  came  in 
for  a  good  share  of  banter  in  the  Chrontde  as  the 
"  patrician  editor."  Altogether  there  was  a  pretty 
little  quarrel,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Patrician 
admits  that  "  undoubtedly  in  some  cases  the  editors 
of  country  newspapers  are  men  of  education  and 
talent  and  honourable  feelings ;  perhaps  out  of  every 
score  one  may  be  of  this  description,  whilst  probably 
the  other  nineteen  will  deserve  transportation." 

W.  WiPBB. 
Higher  Broughton. 


QUERIES. 

[3,563.]  Thbostlb  Nest  Papeb  Mills. —I  have 
heard  it  stated  that  it  is  over  a  hundred  years  since 
the  pi^r  mills  were  first  established  at  Throstle 
Nest    Is  this  correct?  T.  L. 

[3,564.]  ToBBucK,  AN  OLD  Manchbstbb  Cloce- 
VAKBB. — Probably  some  of  your  readers  can  furnish 
information  which  will  enable  me  to  form  an  idea  as 


to  the  age  of  what  may  fitly  be  called  a  real  original 
great  ^  grandfather's  clock,"  seeing  that  it  is  quietly 
performing  its  "  daily  rounds  and  common  task"  in 
the  household  of  a  third  and  rising  fourth  generation. 
Upon  its  venerable  but  bright  and  brassy  face  is 
engraved  the  name  of  ^  John  Torbuck  "  Manchester. 
When  did  he  flourish  ?  An  Outsidbb. 


CONVERTS  TO  ROME. 

ConviEBTS  TO  BoxB :  a  List  of  over  three  thousand  Proteitanta 
who  have  become  Boman  Catholics  since  the  coinmenc«- 
ment  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Oompiled  by  W.  Gordon 
Gorman.    London :  W.  Swan  Bonnensohein  and  Co.    1884. 

Is  Rome  gradually  reconquering  England  ?  Varioos 
movements— -Anglican,  Tractariant  and  Ritualistic — 
together  with  the  so-called  Papal  Aggression  of  Pope 
Pius  the  Ninth,  the  creation  of  Ronuuti  Catholic 
bishops,  the  foundation  of  colleges,  and  the  butty 
building  of  Catholic  churches,  have  given  rise  to  an 
impression  in  some  timid  quarters  that  Cardinals 
Wiseman,  Manning,  and  Newman,  and  their  perse- 
vering coadjutors,  have  been  slowly  winning  back 
the  ground  which  was  lost  in  England  some  three 
centuries  aga  To  confirm  and  intensify  the  impres- 
sion the  editor  and  proprietor  of  ^he  WTutehaU 
Review,  Mr.  Edward  Legge,  himself  apparently  a 
former  Protestant,  set  about  cataloguing  the  more 
prominent  English  converts  to  the  Roman  faith,  and, 
under  the  title  of  "  Rome's  Recruito,"  published  the 
names  from  time  to  time  in  his  paper.  Reprinted  in 
book-form  the  list  ran  through  four  editions ;  and 
now  a  fifth  has  appeared  under  the  supervisian  of  a 
new  editor,  Mr.  Gordon  Gorman,  which  contains  a 
thousand  more  names  than  appeared  in  its  immediate 
predecessor.  Moreover  the  names  have  been  classified 
under  various  heads— the  nobility  and  gentty,  the 
army  and  navy,  the  universitias  (specifying  the 
several  colleges),  the  medical  and  legal  profe88i<Hi8, 
men  and  women  of  letters,  architects,  and  publishers. 
There  is  also  a  Section  devoted  entirely  to  women, 
and  it  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  this  section 
comprises  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  number  of 
converts — said  to  be  three  thousand  in  all.  Mr. 
Gordon  Ctorman  in  his  Preface  expresses  himself 
surprised  and  highly  delighted  with  the  record  of 
growth  which  he  is  able  to  present ;  but  considering 
that  it  sums  up  the  gains  of  over  three-quarters  of  a 
century,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  afford  as  moch 
gratification  to  the  heads  of  his  Church  in  Rome  and 
to  the  chief  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  in  Britain 
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Mr.  Gorman  says,  "  I  am  informed  that  at  several 
chuiehes  in  London  the  number  of  converts  annually 
reoeiTed  exceeds  six  hundred" — an  extremely  vague 
and,  perhaps,  misleading  assertion,  for  it  is  not  clear 
whether  each  church  furnishes  six  hundred  converts, 
oral]  the  "several  churches"  put  together.  Some 
names,  Mr.  CK>rman  has  mnoe  admitted,  have  been 
wrongly  inserted,  including  Mr.  J.  O.  Halliwell- 
Phillips,  the  Shaksperean  scholar;  Mr.  D.  C.  Lath- 
bury,  of  Brazenose  College,  Oxford ;  the  Bev.  S.  W. 
Wayte,  late  president  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford; 
and  the  late  Mr.  Lucius  Kelly,  barrister^at-law. 

In  glancing  over  the  list  of  converts  the  reader 
will  hardly  fail  to  notice  the  almost  entire  absence  of 
eminent  men  of  science.  Professors  Pepper  (of  the 
old  Polytechnic),  Barff,  and  St.  George  Mivart  are 
perhaps  the  best  known  names,  and  they  are  certainly 
not  impressive.  Of  men  of  recognized  genius  we 
liave  Cardinal  Newman,  Messrs.  Coventry  Patmore, 
Aubrey  de  Vere,,  and  F.  W.  Faber,  the  poets,  and  the 
late  A.  W.  Pugin,  the  architect.  The  peers  include 
the  Marquis  of  Bute,  the  Marquis  of  Bipon, 
Earls  Abingdon,  Ashbumham,  Denbigh,  Granard, 
and  Oxford,  Viscount  Bury,  and  Lords  Beau- 
mont, Braye,  and  Emly.  Music,  art,  and  the 
stage  contribute  William  Farreon,  the  actor, 
Charles  Hall6,  J.  B.  Herbert*  B.A.,  Mrs.  Butler- 
Thompaon  (painter  of  the  Roll  Call),  Wybert  Rousby, 
Charles  Santley,  Kyrle  Bellew,  and  Alfred  Bunn,  the 
libiettiat.  Amongst  the  authors  the  best  known 
names  are  the  late  John  Oxenford,  John  Edmund 
Beade,  Clement  Scott,  F.  Bumand  (editor  of  I^nch), 
Arthur  Sketchley  (the  Rev.  George  Rose),  Frank 
Ifazahall,  dramatic  critic;  Florence  Marryatt, 
daoghter  of  Captain  Marryatt,  and  herself  a  novelist ; 
Edwaxd  Peacock,  F.S. A. ;  the  late  Kenelm  H.  Digby ; 
the  late  Adelaide  Proctor ;  Madame  Belloc,  nSe  Bessie 
Bxyneat  Partes,  a  Unitarian,  and  descendant  of  Dr. 
Priestley;  Arthur  and  Gilbert  A*Beckett ;  and  Thomas 
Arnold,  youngest  son  of  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby.  There 
are  some  half  a  dozen  former  Quakers  in  the  list, 
including,  of  course,  the  late  Frederick  Lucas,  a 
brother-in-law  of  Mr.  John  Bright's ;  and  one  Jewess, 
a  Mias  RoeenthaL  The  names  of  local  interest  com- 
prise Colonel  Clifton,  of  Lytham ;  John  Kershaw, 
formerly  a  Unitarian,  now  monsignor  and  canon  of 
Salford ;  Titus  Hibbert- Ware,  of  Hale  Bams,  Cheshire ; 
Lady  Heywood,  wife  of  Sir  Percival  Heywood,  Bart. ; 
Mrs.  Milner  Gibson,  wife  of  the  former  M.P.  for  Man- 
chester;  Miss  Alice  O'Hanlon,  Manchester ;  and  the 


son  and  daughter  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Potter,  M.P.  Finally, 
we  may  note  the  names  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  grand- 
daughter, Mrs.  Hope  Scott;  several  children  of 
William  Wilberforoe,  M.P.,  the  emment  philan- 
thropist; a  son  (^  the  late  Sir  John  Bowring;  a 
grandson  of  Paley,  author  of  the  Evidences ;  a  son  of 
Sheridan  Knowles ;  and  the  daughters  of  the  cele- 
brated Mrs.  Somerville. 

Mr.  Gorman  has  not  proved  the  case  which  he 
evidently  has  much  at  heart  He  has  compiled  a 
catalogue  of  great  interest  to  those  who  are  watch- 
ing the  current  and  tendency  of  the  age,  and  who 
especially  desire  to  know  the  possibly  hidden  bent  of 
such  public  instructors  as  the  Editor  of  Punch  or  the 
authors  of  certain  popular  novels.  But  he  has  also 
disclosed  to  the  discerning  the  nakedness  of  the  land. 
The  nineteenth  century  has  been  crowded  with  per- 
sonalities of  great  mental  power  and  genius.  The 
name  of  only  one  of  these  conmianding  intellectual 
forces — John  Henry  Newman— appears  in  the  list  of 
the  converts  to  Rome  in  the  nineteenth  century. 


DivoBCB  AND  THE  Pbbss  IN  Faa.ncb.— The 
French  Chamber  and  Senate  have  passed  a  divorce  bill, 
and  it  is  now  law.  Divorce  by  mutual  consent  is  still  to 
be  inadmissible ;  but,  with  this  exception,  all  the  articles 
of  the  Civil  Code  authorizing  divorce,  which  were 
abrogated  by  the  law  of  1816,  are  with  some  unimportant 
amendments  re-enacted.  A  great  rush — with  Adelina 
Patti  at  its  bead — ^is  expected  on  the  courts,  but  in  one 
respect  the  Divorce  Court  will  not  be  so  popular  an 
institution  in  France  as  it  is  here,  for  the  second  article 
of  the  bill  forbids  under  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £80  any 
report  of  the  proceedings.  They  do  manage  some  things 
better  in  France. 

The  death  of  the  Rev.  Bfark  Pattison,  rector  of  Lincoln 

College,  Oxford,  which  occurred  on  Wednesday  at  Harro- 

gate,  removes  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  letters  of  the  time, 

though,  from  the  nature  of  his  studies,  not  one  of  the  most 

widely  known  and  popular.    He  was  in  his  seventy-drsl 

year.  In  early  life  he  was  a  High  Churchman,  and 
belonged  to  the  Tractarian  school  but  he  afterwards 
separated  himself  altogetheivfrom  this  party,  and  in  1860 
contributed  to  Essays  and,  Reviews  the  well-known  essay 
on  "  Tendencies  of  Religious  Thought  in  England,  168&- 
1750.''  His  greatest  worlE  was  a  biography  of  Isaac 
Casaubon ;  he  also  wrote  a  book  on  John  Milton  for  the . 
Eminent  Men  of  Letter  series ;  and  he  was  engaged  upon 
a  bio^phy  of  Scaliffer.  Recently  he  had  been  occupied 
in  wnting  his  "  Beo^ections  "  of  Oxford,  but  it  is  stated 
that  this  book  is  not  to  be  published  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Mr.  Pattison  married,  in  1862^  Emilia  Frances, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  General  Strong,  of  the 
Madras  army.    Mrs  Pattison  is  known  as  a  writer  on  art 
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SatutDaiS,  BuguBt  2, 1884. 


NOTES. 


SIB  ABTHUB  SULLIVAN'S  TBMPBST  MUSIC. 

[3,565.]  In  the  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians, 
edited  by  Sir  Oeorge  Grove,  there  appears  in  the 
article  on  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  the  following  state- 
ment:—" The  Tempest  music  has  never— so  far  as  the 
writer  is  aware— been  used  in  a  performance  of  the 
play ;  in  fact,  since  Mr.  Macready's  time  The  Tempest 
has  scarcely  ever  been  put  on  the  stage."  Some  of 
your  readers  mifi[ht  be  deceived  by  this  statement, 
appearing  as  it  does  in  so  valuable  a  work,  so  per- 
haps you  will  allow  me  to  make  a  correction.  The 
music  used  for  the  production  of  The  Tempest  at  the 
opening  of  the  Prince's  Theatre,  Manchester  on 
October  15,  1864,  was,  with  the  exception  of  Dr. 
Ame's  and  PurcelFs  songs,  that  of  Sir  Arthur's,  and 
contributed  materially  to  the  success  of  the  piece, 
being  entitled  at  any  rate  to  share  with  Miss  Julia  St. 
George  the  honour  of  bringing  about  its  reproduction 
in  the  following  Easter.  This  is  all  the  more  worthy  of 
mention  from  the  fact  that  The  Tempest  exercised  a 
most  important  influence  on  the  fate  of  the  Prince's. 
Originally  intended  as  a  vaudeville  theatre  (in  fact  it 
was  within  an  ace  of  being  called  '*The  Lyric 
Theatre  "),  the  success  of  their  inaugural  performance 
appeared  as  a  revelation  to  the  proprietors,  and 
resulted  in  that  series  of  Shaksperean  revivals,  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Charles  Calvert,  which  placed 
the  Prince's  Theatre,  Manchester,  in  a  front  position 
in  the  history  of  the  drama. 

T/ie  Tempest,  with  Sir  Arthur's  music,  was  played 
also  for  some  weeks  at  each  place  at  Liverpool  and 
Bradford,  Yorkshire,  under  Mr.  Calvert's  direction. 

Beddobs  Pbacogk. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

AN  OLD  MANCHBSTBB  GLOCKMAKKB. 
(Query  No.  3,S64.  July  26.) 

[3,566.]  In  my  list  of  Manchester  clockmakers  I 
find  that  John  Tarbuck,of  St.  Mary  Gate,  Manchester, 
was  married  at  the  Collegiate  Church  (now  Cathedral) 
November  2, 1697,  to  Hannah  Warburtton.  He  had 
a  family,  and  was  buried  at  the  Collegiate  Church 
July  2, 1739.  The  name  is  spelt  variously  Torbock, 
Tarbock,  and  Tarbuck.  J.  Owbn. 

»  «  »      ' 

I  do  not  know  who  John  Torbuck  was,  or  when 


he  flourished  in  Manchester,  but  evidently  both  Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire  were  noted  for  their  clocks  in 
the  last  century.  I  have  a  remarkably  fine  eightrday 
clock,  in  excellent  preservation  and  keeping  most 
accurate  time,  with  eight  most  sweet-toned  bells,  as 
well  as  one  striking  bell  playing  a  tune  every  four 
hours.  The  dial  is  unique,  with  four  angels'  beads 
in  brass  at  each  comer,  all  the  phases  of  the  Moon 
and  day  of  the  month,  going  correctly,  and  the 
name  of  the  maker  "  John  Clayton,  Marple,**  in  large 
characters  on  the  dial.  But  what  is  singular,  on  tlie 
back  of  the  movement  is  engraved  *'  Ralph  Clayton's 
clock,  1750."  Who  was  John  Clayton,  and  what 
relationship  (if  any)  would  there  be  between  him  and 
Ralph  Clayton ;  and  how  could  so  small  and  in  those 
days  insignificant  a  place  as  Marple  find  business 
enough  for  so  clever  a  mechanic  as  John  Clayton 
most  undoubtedly  must  have  been  ?  The  tail  case 
has  a  bottom  to  it^  a  thing,  I  was  assured  t^  a  prac- 
tical clockmaker,  rarely  found  in  these  old  cases  at 
the  present  day,  the  clock  and  case  being  evidently 
in  the  same.condition  as  when  made  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  years  aga 

I  have  a  friend  who  has  a  very  fine  dock  of  the 
last  century  (maker's  name  G.  Ainsworth,Warrington,) 
in  capital  going  order.  W  alley  of  Liverpool  was  like- 
wise a  famous  man  either  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 

or  beginning  of  the  eighteenth. 

Jakbs  Bka&d. 

The  G-ruige,  Blade  Lane. 

THH06TLB  NEST  PAPBB  MILLB. 
(Qoery  No.  3i668,  July  28.) 

[3,567.]  The  Manchester  Mercury  tot  February, 
1770,  contams  the  following : — 

To  be  sold,  all  (hat  newly-erected  Paper  Mill,oofi- 
stnicted  on  the  most  improved  meth<Kl  for  making 
of  writing  and  printing  paper,  over  which  is  a  drying 
loft,  containing  107  feet  long  and  25  feet  broad,  with 
tribles  and  lines  suitable ;  also  two  engines,  two  vats, 
two  stuff  chests,  and  presses  of  the  best  kind,  and 
all  the  implements  and  other  necessary  utenaila  for 
carrying  on  the  works ;  and  also  all  that  newly- 
ereoted  messuage  or  dwelling-house  and  stableBy  with 
the  appurtenances  near  to  the  said  mill,  and  an  acre 
and  a  half  of  land,  situate  in  Stretford,  near  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater's  Canal  and  on  the  bonks  of  the 
navigable  Irwell.  All  which  premises  were  late  the 
property  and  in  the  tenure  of  Mr.  William  Appletom, 
paper  maker,  deceased,  and  are  held  by  virtue  of 
three  several  leases,  one  from  Humphrey  T^afford, 
Esq.,  for  99  years,  determinable  upon  the  death  of 
three  lives  therein  named,  under  u»  yearly  rent  of 
£15,  and  the  other  two  from  the  Conunittee  of  the 
Mersey  and  Irwell  Navigation  for  the  residue  of  two 
several  terms  of  iO  yean  absolute,comiiMacing  firom 
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the  25th  of  March,  1765,  and  from  the  determinatioii 
thereof  for  the  further  term  of  59  years,  if  the  said 
ri^er  should  continue  a  navigable  river,  under  the 
several  yearly  rents  of  £30  and  £1. 10s.  For  further 
paniculaza  enquire  of  Mr.  James  Appleton  at  the 
premises. 

The  James  Appleton  named  was  a  resident  of 

Smedley.  J.  Owbn. 

*  *  « 

I  cannot  say  when  these  mills  were  establisbeo, 
but  the  following  advertisement,  taken  from  the 
Manekeiter  Mercury  of  October  25, 1774,  proves  their 
existence  a  century  ago : — 

Manchester,  June  14, 1774. 
Paper  Manufactory. — Notice  is  herebv  given  that  the 
Paper  Mills  at  llirostle  Nest,  near  the  town,  are  now 
folly  employed  in  the  making  writing  and  printing 
paper ;  and  also  all  kinds  suitable  and  proper  for 
wrapping  the  various  manufactures  of  Mancnester. 
A  warehouse  is  likewise  opened  in  Pool  Fold  for  the 
sale  of  the  above  articles,  where  an  agent  will  con- 
stantly attend  every  day  in  the  week  (Sundays 
excepted;.  All  persons  who  are  pleased  to  favour 
the  proprietors  with  their  orders  may  be  assured  of 
having  them  executed  with  the  greatest  fidelity  and 
dispatch,  and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.     By 

■  Co. 


Messrs.  Smith  and 
Clock  Allay. 


Feed  Lsaby. 


*  In  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Directory  for  1788, 
in  the  list  given  of  **  Ck>untry  Tradesmen  attending 
the  Manchester  Market,"  I  find  *' Smith  and  Ingle, 
Throstle  Nest^  paper  makers;''  so  that,  at  least, 
lunety-eix  years  ago  there  was  an  established  paper 
mill  at  Throstle  Nest.  In  the  same  list  I  note  another 
name  still  well  known  in  the  paper  trade,  viz., 
Crompton;  four  of  this  name  are  given — one  at 
CoUyhurst,  and  the  three  others  at  Lever  and  Lower 
Darley.  There  are  also  four  more  paper  makers 
named  in  this  Directory.  Evidently  this  industry 
was  fairly  flourishing  in  our  neighbourhood  a  century 
or  so  ago.  Hienby  B.  Bbdfben. 

Mom  Side. 


QUERIES. 

[3,568.]  Tricycle  Routb  to  Conway.— Which 
is  the  best  triq^cle  route  from  Manchester  to  Ck)nway, 
and  what  are  the  distances  and  accommodation  ? 

W.  A.  T. 

[3,509.]  Cycling  in  Norfolk.— Can  any  reader 
give  me  information  about  Norfolk — what  sort  of 
roads  there  are,  and  if  suitable  for  tricycle ;  and  what 
aoit  of  boating  and  fishing  ?  Cyclb  (Bury). 


[3,570.]  Thb  Oldham  Family,  Manohbstbb.— 
Adam  Oldham  died  January  28, 1784,  at  Manchester; 
his  first  wife  died  June,  1773,  and  he  married  October 
17, 1776,  Eliza,  daughter  of  Josiah  Roberts,  by  whom 
he  had  one  son,  Adam,  bom  1781.  Any  information 
concerning  the  above,  his  parentage,  and  family,  will 
be  gratefully  received.  Adam  Oldham,  the  elder,  is 
said  to  have  been  a  personal  friend  of  John  Wesley, 
and  a  magistrate  or  borough-reeve  of  Manchester. 
Some  property  in  OldhamnBtreet  remained  till  recently 
in  the  family.  Omikbon. 

[3,571.]  SuiciDB  BY  Inhalation.— Julian  Haw- 
thorne, in  his  novel  Dust,  makes  one  of  the  characters 
commit  suicide  in  the  following  manner: — She  places 
a  fluid  (colourless)  in  a  small  crystal  lamp  and  lights 
the  wick ;  the  latter  bums  with  a  pale  bluish  flame, 
emitting  an  intense  heat.  She  then  stoops  quickly 
down,  takes  a  sharp  deep  breath,  making  the  flame 
leap  far  down  her  throat.  **  She  reeled  backwards 
without  a  sound  and  fell  on  the  sofa.  A  few  con- 
vulsive movements  shook  her,  and  then  she  lay  still 
her  head  thrown  back  and  her  eyes  half  closed.''  Will 
any  reader  kindly  say  what  the  fluid  was  ? 

J.  Chbonbll. 

[3,572.]  Mastbb  Aspull.— On  the  22nd  of  June, 
1825,  there  appeared  at  a  concert  at  the  Exchange 
Dining-room,  Manchester,  Master  George  Aspull,  a 
native  of  the  town,  and  a  piano  player.  The  boy, 
whose  age  is  not  given,  is  described  by  the  papers  of 
the  day  as  having  ''  extraordinary  musical  talent." 
^  It  would  not  be  fair,"  continues  the  critic,  '*  to 
compare  his  playing  with  that  of  Master  Liszt,  who 
is  considerably  older.  In  one  respect,  however^  we 
conceive  Master  Aspull  has  decidedly  the  advantage. 
Toung  as  he  is,  and  unable,  from  his  diminutive  size, , 
to  reach  the  pedals  of  the  instmment  with  his  feet, 
he  possesses  a  power  and  firmness  of  tone  which  we 
rarely,  if  ever,  heard  surpassed ;  and  his  execution  is 
such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  he  will  become  a  player 
of  the  very  first  order.  His  extempore  playing  also, 
displays  very  great  taste  and  sdence."  Caji  any  reader 
say  what  became  of  Master  Aspull,  or  give  other 
information  concemmg  him  ?  Tbbla. 


"Esq." — A  journal  published  in  the  town  of 
Bumham,  a  small  but  popular  resort  on  the  Somerset- 
shire coast,  has  the  following  note  at  the  head  of  its 
**  List  of  Visitors  "  :^^«  The  word  '  Esq.'  charged  three- 
pence prepaid." 
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THE    OLDHAM    FAMILY,    OF    OLDHAM-STRBBT, 

MANCHESTEB. 

(Query  No.  8,670,  August  2.) 

[3,673.]  If  Omikron  will  communicate  with  me 
I  shall  be  glad  to  compare  notes  with  him  respecting 
the  above  family.  I  have  a  pedigree  of  the  family 
compiled  by  the  Bey.  John  Boberts  Oldham,  who 
was  bom  at  what  ia  now  the  Albion  Hotel,  built  by 
his  grandfather  Adam  Oldham.  J.  Owen. 

MAS-IEB  ASFULL. 
(Query  No.  8,572,  August  2.) 

[3,574.]    George  Aspull  was  bom  in  1814,  and  died 

at  Leamington,  after  a  brief  but  talented  career, 

August  20, 1832,  and  was  buried  at  Nottingham  on 

the  22nd  of  the  same  month.    He  left  a  number  of 

manuscript  compositions  for  the  pianoforte.    These 

were  eventually  published  under  the  title  of  "  George 

AspulFs  Posthumous  Works  for  the  Pianoforte." 

Chablbb  W.  Stabkie. 
Athenaeum. 

NOBFOLK. 
(Query  No.  8,569,  August  2.) 

[3,575.]  Most  reliable  information  relating  to  the 
boating  and  fishing  in  Norfolk  may  be  found  in  the 
work  Norfolk  Broads  and  Rivera,  by  G.  C.  Davies ; 
published  in  1883.  The  author  has  spent  several 
seasons  upon  the  lagoons  and  waterways  of  that 
district,  and  the  work  will  be  found  to  give  full 
particulars.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  number  of 
guide-books  to  the  same  locality. 

Chableb  W.  Stabkie. 

Athenseum  Library. 

OLD  LANCASHIBB    AND    GHESHIBE    CL0CKMASBB8 : 

THE  CLAYTONS  OF  MABPLE. 

(No0.  3,564  and  8,666.) 

[3,576.]  A  relative  of  mine  possesses  a  clock  by 
Ralph  Clayton  of  Marple,  but  it  ib  without  the 
cliimes.     In  the  interior  is  engraved  "Osborne  & 

,   manufacturers,    Birmingham,"   so   that   a 

c'ockmaker  of  that  day  may  not  have  been  so  clever 
a  mechanic  as  might  have  been  supposed,  when  he 
could  buy  them  ready  made  from  the  manufacturers. 
My  relative's  account  of  her  clock  is  that  it  was 


bought  from  Ralph  Clayton  soon  after  har  grand- 
father's marriage,  about  1797.  It  certainly  is  not  so 
old  as  1750.  I  do  not  find  any  monument  of  Ralph 
Clayton  at  Marple  or  neighbourhood ;  there  is  a  John 
Clayton  of  Marple  about  1800,  but  he  is  not  men- 
tioned as  a  clockmaker. 

As  Mr.  Beabd  mentions  Walley  ot  Liverpool,  I 
may  say  there  is  a  Latin  inscription  on  a  tombstone 
at  Bolton  recording  the  burial  of  a  **  Robertus  Walley, 
Horoligarius,"  who  died  the  7th  of  January,  1685. 
There  were  also  two  Samuel  Whalley'sin  Mancheetor, 
clockmakers.    The  earlier  one  was  buried  in  1744. 

J.  Owen. 
«  «  « 

The  John  Clayton  your  correspondent  Mr.  James 
Beabd  inquires  about  (Note  3,566)  was  the  son  of 
George  Clayton,  clockmaker,  of  Lambashey,  in 
Marple,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth.  He  had  three 
sisters,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  Phoebe.  He  was 
overseer  of  the  poor  in  1736,  was  constable  for  the 
higher  end  of  Marple  in  1755-6,  and  for  several  years 
afterwards.  Also  he  was  cha^iel  warden  in  the  year 
1759.  His  accounts  for  the  above,  in  my  possession, 
contain  many  quaint  entries,  amongst  others  a  sum 
of  £2, 12s.  6d.  for  a  new  '*phaunt "  at  Marple  Chapel, 
1759;  also  for  washing  surplice  twice*  and  taldng 
out  iron  *' moles**  Ss.  I  have  also  his  mother^s  will, 
dated  Feby.  22,  1745-6,  in  which  she  bequeaths, 
amongst  other  things,  her  couch  chair,  bed,  clodc, 
and  spinning  wheel  to  her  daughters,  concluding  as 
follows : — **  And  my  further  desire  is  that  they  fall 
not  out  about  ye  same,  but  at  all  times  hereafter 
love  one  another  cordially."  On  looking  over  the 
accounts  for  the  several  years  named,  I  find  that  in 
1712  George  Clayton,  the  father  of  John  Clayton, 
was  overseer  of  the  poor  for  Marple,  his  accounts 
being  passed  and  signed  by  **  Henry  Bradsbaw."  I 
may  mention  that  I  have  deeds  connected  with  this 
family  from  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  with  rig- 
natures  of  Sir  Edward  Stanley,  the  Bradshaw  family, 
and  others,  which,  if  you  wish,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
place  at  your  disposal  for  inspection. 

Cms. 

TBIOYCLING  BOUTE  TO  CONWAY. 
(Query  No.  8.668,  August  2.) 

[3,577.]  As  I  have  recently  passed  over  the  road 
on  a  bicycle  from  Manchester  to  Conway  and  thence 
to  Beaumaris,  it  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  describe 
my  route.    Two  one-shilling  maps  should  be  pro- 
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Tided— BMon'8  Cheshire  and  Bacon's  North  Wales. 
The  roads  are  not  difScult,  indeed  I  know  of  very 
few  smoother  or  better  made  roads  in  the  kingdom. 
In  going  to  Chester  the  best  road  is  the  old  mail 
ooaeh  road  Ma  Altrincbam,  Soetheme  Mere,  North- 
wich,  Delamere,  and  Chester.  From  Chester  follow 
the  tram  lines  oyer  the  Orosvenor  Bridge  to  Saltney, 
then  pass  Hawarden,  the  seat  of  the  G.  0.  M. ;  then 
through  Northop,  Holywell,  and  St.  Asi^h.  When 
at  St.  Asaph  the  best  road  to  Abergele  is  not  via 
Bhyddlan,  but  via  Bodlewyddan  Church.  It  is  only 
six  miles  by  this  latter  route,  but  by  the  former  it  is 
eleren  miles  to  Abergele.  From  Abergele  to  Colwyn 
Bay- and  Conway  tlie  road  is  straight. 

About  this  part  of  the  country  the  natives— either 
from  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  English,  or,  may 
be,  a  cheap  desire  to  please— say  "yes"  to  every 
query  addressed  to  them ;  therefore  the  cyclist  must 
be  very  cautious  in  proceeding. 

There  is  good  accommodation  all  the  way — the 
King's  Head,  Holywell,  Mostyn  Arms  at  St.  Asaph, 
Bee  Hotel  at  Abergele,  Marine  Hotel,  Colwyn  Bay. 
From  Manchester  to  Chester  it  is  40  miles ;  Chester 
to  St.  Asaph,  SO  miles ;  from  St.  Asaph  to  Abergele, 
six  miles ;  from  Abergele  to  Conway,  twelve  miles. 
Total,  88  miles. 

The  cost  on  a  bicycle  from  Eccles  to  Beaumaris, 
110  miles,  including  bed  at  Chester,  was  about  one 
penny  per  mile,  as  the  110  miles  cost  88.  2d.  On  a 
tri^de  add  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent  for  reasons 
obvious.  Alfrbd  J.  Bailby  (of  Eccles). 

Bulltel«7  Tnnuse.  Beaumaris. 


SatutDai?,  Buguat  i6, 1884. 


QUERIES. 

[3*578.]  Thb  Manchestbr  Mbbccjby.  —  The 
earliest  number  that  I  have  seen  of  this  paper  is 
dated  October  25th,  1774,  and  can  be  seen  in  our 
Reference  Library.  Mr.  Owen  (  C%  Nem,  August  2) 
quotes  from  a  copy  neaily  five  years  older,  and  I 
have  seen  a  "Geographical  History  of  Great  Britain," 
fifty-tbiee  numbers,  containing  448  pages,  octavo, 
issued  with  this  periodical  in  1763-4.  Can  anyone 
give  the  date  of  first  number?  The  copy  in  the 
Library  is  numbered  1,213.  Presuming  that  it  was 
issued  weekly  from  the  commencement^  this  would 
place  its  first  number  about  the  middle  of  the  year 
1751.  Is  this  correct,  and  was  it  called  The  Mart- 
ekegter  Mercury  and  Hdrrop's  General  Advertiser 
from  the  beginning  ?  F.  L. 


NOTES. 


ANTIQUITIBS  OF  THB  WALLASEY  PENINSULA  IN 

CHESHIBE. 

[3,579.]    Can  any  of  your  readers  give  an  account 
of  the  southern  shore  of  the  Wallasey  Peninsula? 
There  must  be  an  interesting  history  attached  to  it, 
from  Neston  to  Hilsea  Island.     Some  few  years  ago, 
before  any  alteration  had  been  made  to  Heswall  old 
church,  there  were  built  into  the  western  (or  north- 
western) outside  wall  of  an  aisle  (which  had  evidently 
been  added  as  a  new  part,  though  it  must  have  been 
over  200  years  ago)  a  number  of  what  appeared  to  be 
red  stone  coffin  lids,  and  upon  them  could  then  still  be 
seen  figures,  nearly  all  combining  some  kind  of  cross, 
crozier,  mitre,  sword,  and   belt,  and  frequently  a 
double  star  in  one  comer.    It  would  appear  from  this 
that  at  some  time  or  other  this  was  the  burial  place 
of  some  of  the  old  mitred  and  belted  abbots,  the 
fighting  churchmen  of  long  ago.    May  it  not  have 
been,  and  is  it  not  probable,  that  a  line  of  coast 
defences  existed  on  this  coast;   for  then  the  Dee 
would  have  been  deep  water,  and  not  nearly  so  wide 
as  now;  and  if  not  so,  how  were  the  Welsh  kept  from 
landing  here  instead  of  choosing  Chester  always,  a 
fortified  city,  to  fight  against?    There  is  an  ancient 
secluded  hall,  called  Oldfield,  some  mile  or  so  from 
Heswall  Church,  which  has  been  in  the  same  family 
for  250  years.   This  has  very  evidently  been  a  strong- 
hold at  some  time,  and  it  is  said  by  tradition  that  a 
subterranean  passage  existed  or  exists  between  the 
two.    Gayton  Hall,  on  the  other  side,  was  the  place 
where  William  slept  before  sailing  for  Ireland  from 
Parkgate,  two  and  a  half  miles  to  the  south-east. 
This  is  a  most  charming  country  and  interesting 
neighbourhood,  easily  accessible  from  Manchester, 
and  I  can  only  marvel  that  our  local  antiquarians, 
field  naturalists,  and  others,  do  not  more  frequent  it. 
Unfortunately  the  Goths  and  Vandals  who  *'  improved  " 
the  old  church  broke  up  the  relics  I  mentioned  to 
put  in  the  foundations  of  the  new  building,  but  some 
fragments  may  yet  remain.    The  font  of  the  church, 
when  last  I  saw  it,  was  standing  by  the  vicar's  pig- 
stye!     Fancy  the  desecration!     Two  much  more 
ancient  fonts  are,  or  were,  to  be  seen  in  the  vicarage 
garden— one  extremely  ancient,  evidently  Saxon,  I 
should  think,  which  would  carry  us  a  long  way  back. 

H.  G.  B.  T. 
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OLD  CLOCKS  AND  CLOCEMASJBBS. 
(No.  8,564,  and  others.) 

[3,580.]  I  have  a  clock  in  my  possession  which 
is  a  most  excellent  time-keeper.  The  face  is 
brass,  but  appears  as  if  at  one  time  it  had  been 
silvered  oyer.  It  has  some  rather  quaint  engraying 
on  it,  and  within  a  kind  of  scroll  there  is  the  name 
Adam  Ck>8ten,  Kirkham.  On  the  top  of  the  wooden 
case,  in  raised  yellow  letters  and  figures,  is 
17.  R.  S.  66.  From  my  late  wife's  relatives  I  learn 
that  the  clock  had  been  in  their  possession  since  it 
was  made  in  1766,  and  the  initials  B.  S.  was  one 
Robert  or  Bichard  Swan,  the  maker  of  the  clock 
case.  G.  D. 

Bowdon. 

THB  MANCHESTBB  MBBCUBY. 
(Query  No.  8,578,  August  9.) 

[3,581.]  The  first  number  of  the  Manchester 
Mercttry  appeared  March  3, 1773,  so  that  '*  F.  L."  is 
nearly  a  year  wrong  in  his  guess  at  the  date  of  its 
earliest  issue.  The  title  was  altered  to  Harrop's 
Manchester  Mercury  and  Oeneral  Advertiser  shortly 
afterwards.  It  was  carried  on  by  father  and  son  till 
August,  1825,  when  it  was  sold  to  Mr.  J.  E.  Taylor, 
and  the  last  number  (3,672)  was  issued  in  December, 
1830,  after  an  existence  of  seventy-eight  years  all  but 
two  months.  "F.  L.''  will  find  these  facts,  and  others 
concerning  the  paper,  in  the  Manchester  Ststorical 
Eecorderf  edition  1874,  pp.  42, 43,  and  45.        Ion. 

*  #  # 

A  complete  set  of  the  Manchester  Mercury,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  numbers,  from  its  commence- 
ment in  1752  to  November,  1825,  will  be  found  in 
the  Chetham  Library.  E.  Maoxat  Young. 

ifanohester. 


QUERIES. 

[3,582.]  Stonb  Primebs.— I  cut  the  following 
from  a  newspaper  of  the  present  week : — **  In  the 
graveyard  of  the  village  of  Newtown,  Linford,  in 
Leicestershire,  there  is  a  tombstone  made  out  of  a 
slab  of  slate — there  are  extensive  slate  quarries  in 
the  district — which,  by  way  of  inscription,  bears  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  rudely  carved  first  in  capitals 
and  then  in  small  letters.  The  date  is  about  the 
middle  of  last  century."  Is  it  not  more  probable 
ibat  the  stone  in  question  erected  before  schools  or ' 


books  were  plentiful,  was  so  erected,  not  as  a  tomb- 
stone at  all,  but  as  a  fixed  and  lasting  **  piim«r  *  for 
the  use  of  the  youth  of  that  time  ?  Cannot  other 
and  similar  instances  be  found,  such  as  letters  an. 
belfry  doors,  and  so  on?  We  have  many  tales  of 
noted  men  who  learnt  their  letters  from  tombstones. 

H.  G.  B.  T. 


A  Stbaw  Watch. — ^A  piece  of  work  of  unparal- 
leled patience  and  iugenuity  is  reported  from  fi^aithaus, 
in  Bohemia,  the  wooderful  workman  being  a  youth  afc 
present  in  prison  for  five  yean  for  theft.  He  has  tamed 
his  enforced  leisure  to  use,  and  manufactured  a  straw 
watch  five  centimetres  in  diameter  by  two  in  thicknww. 
The  works  of  tiiis  diminutive  timepiece  compriad  a  few 
bits  of  straw,  some  cotton,  two  needles,  and  a  pin,  a 
small  piece  of  paper  forming  the  diaL  It  is  said  to  go 
six  hours  runuini;,  and  could  be  made  to  go  twelve  with 
a  few  improvements. 

An  Abchitbctubal  Fbbak  :  What  Nbxt  ? — 
The  eccentric  taste  of  the  day  in  building  has  surely 
reached  its  extreme  development  in  Coney  Island,  New 
York.  It  is  a  hotel  called  the  Elephant,  taking  that 
remarkable  and  not  particufaurly  euphonious  title  from 
its  shape.  The  building  is  constructed  in  the  perfect 
form  of  an  elephant.  It  is  122  feet  high  and  150  feet 
long,  and  it  stands  on  a  hiffh  platform  350  feet 
square.  The  view  from  the  howdah  of  this 
remarkable  quadruped  is  certainly  very  fine,  and 
rewards  the  aspiring  critic.  The  materials  are  iron  and 
wood,  covered  with  un,  and  some  idea  of  its  size  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  there  were  7,000,000  feet  of 
timber  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  body,  the 
circumference  of  which  is  168  feet ;  the  neck  is  108  feet 
lone,  the  legs  are  60  feet,  the  trunk  is  52  feet.  Inside 
thelegs  there  are  forty  stairs,  and  there  are  stairs  also 
in  the  trunk.  The  hotel  will,  it  is  estimated,  aocom* 
modate  with  ease  6^000  persons. 

Kblics  of  thb  Ancdsnt  Bbhons.  —  Some 
important  discoveries,  of  great  interest  to  antiqaariaoa, 
have  been  made  on  the  Yorkshire  wolds  by  the  Rev.  E. 
M.  Cole,  vicar  of  Wetwang,  Yorkshire,  namely,  a  large 
number  of  entrenohmenta,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  the  work  of  the  Ancient  Bntons.  Tiie  dale  "  beads," 
it  iias  been  ascertained  are  all  covered  with  entrench- 
ments, and  a  viUaffe  called  Fimber  appeare  to  be 
completely  surrounded  by  them,  cs  if  it  had  been  an 
enormous  camp.  Two  thieories  as  to  their  original  use 
iiave  been  started — (1),  that  they  were  for  military 
purposes ;  and  (2),  that  they  served' as  tritial  boundaries. 
In  one  of  these  entrenchments,  near  the  monument  to 
the  late  Sir  Tatton  Sykes^  at  Gartoa,  a  lante  number  of 
dead  bodies  were  found,  but  the  idea  is  not  entertained 
that  they  were  used  for  purposes  of  burial.  According 
to  Mr.  J.  B.  Mortimer,  a  well-known  Yorkshire,  archseo- 
legist,  the  entrenchments  are  mostly  V-eliaped ;  they 
appear  to  have  been  much  used,  and  are  trodden  hara 
and  firm.  Some  he  liad  opened  were  four  or  five  feat 
deep :  the  bottom  was  never  mora  than  one  and  a^^iaif 
or  two  feet  wide,  and  the  top  measured  from  eiffht  feet 
to  ten  feet  across.  The  question  will  shortly  be  dlscuaaed 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Geologioal  Society. 
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NOTES. 


FBFNICUTB. 

[3,58S.J  I  remember,  when  a  lad,  a  valued  friend 
of  mine — a  shrewd  and  deyer  woman,  and  an  excel- 
lent Judge  of  character— naed  to  apply  to  a  certain 
or  particular  kind  of  persona,  by  no  means  scarce,  an* 
epithet  that  always  seemed  to  me  happily  and  ex- 
piusiTely  descriptive,  but  why  so  I  have  never  been, 
nor  am  I  now,  able  to  explain  satisfactorily.  The 
epithet  is  '*  Fef nicute,"  and  she  used  to  apply  it  to 
peiaona  of  feeble  moral  and  intellectual  endowments, 
but  of  some  cunning,  and  spuriously  amiable  and 
complaiaant.  OccasionaUy,  but  not  often,  I  hear  it 
used  now,  and  am  afraid  it  is  likely  to  be  lost. 
Perhaps  it  never  was  very  common,  as  I  do  not 
recollect  ever  having  seen  it  in  print  either  in  general 
or  in  our  literature  of  the  local  dialect  It  belongs 
to  the  folk-speech  of  South-East  Lancashire,  and  it 
seems  to  me  should  have  a  place  in  the  excellent 
"  Glossary  **  compiled  by  Messrs.  Nodal  and  Milner. 
Natives  of  Milnrow  and  the  uplands  of  Blackstone 
Edge  will  have  heard  it  sometimes  made  use  of,  and 
it  is  a  little  curious  that  neither  CoUier  (Tim  Bobbin) 
nor  Waugh  ever  use  it.  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Cunliif  e,  of 
Rochdale,  has  got  it  amongst  his  collection  of 
dialectal  and  archaic  words.  Sam  Bamford  must 
never  have  heard  of  it,  or  it  would  have  been  found 
in  some  of  his  hard  and  gritty  delineations  of  the 
geneM*  cant  and  humbug.       Morgan  Bbdsslbt. 

[The  word  is  entered  in  the  latest  Lanoashire  Oloasary 
(EJ).S.)  as  follows:— **Thefnicute  or  Fefnicute,  sb. 
s  SDeajdng  pezson,  a  hypocrite."  It  should,  of 
ooorae,  have  appeared  unaer  F. — fefnicute  being  the 
more  usoal  form.  The  word  was  not  infrequently 
used  In  Manchester  about  1840,  when  bits  of  the 
old  folk-speech  still  lingered  amongst  the  older  and 
middlfr-sged  inhabitants.  Sam  Bamford  knew  the 
word.  In  the  glosniy  appended  to  his  edition  of 
Tim  Bobbin  (second  edition,  1854),  be  gives:— 
"'Pafnicate,  sometimes  Thefnicute,  a  hypocrite,  a 
.paraslie,  a  hanger-on."  The  meaning  as  defined  by 
Mr.  Morgan  Brieriey  is  more  closely  and  minutely 
socurate,  and  in  this  sense  the  word  has  no 
equivalent  in  standard  Engliah.  It  ought  not  to  be 
lost. — Ed.3 

THB  CHXTHAK  T.TBKATIY. 

[3,581]  A  conespondent  in  Saturday's  Notes  and 
Queries  (No.  8,581)  says  that  a  copy  of  the  Manchester 
Mercmy  can  be  seen  in  the  Chetham  Ldbraxy.  Now 
we  are  well  aware  that  this  Library  contains  many 


literary  treasures,  but  as  far  as  the  **  common  people" 
for  whom  they  were  originally  meant  are  concerned, 
they  might  as  well  be  sunk  in  the  ocean,  fifty 
fathoms  deep. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  to  those  who  have  given 
any  attention  to  the  subject,  that  funds  properly 
belonging  to  the  Ldbraxy  have  been  misappropriated 
to  the  Hospital,  and  as  a  consequence  the  Library  has 
kept  no  sort  of  pace  with  the  progress  of  the 
HospitaL 

The  Library  is  said  to  contain  nearly  ten  thousand 
venerable  folios  and  quartos—in  these  days  almost  as 
truly  the  monuments  of  an  extinct  generation  as  are 
the  mammoth  and  the  ichthyosaurus.  But  many  of 
the  valuable  works  it  contains  are  imperfect,  and  if  its 
old  books  are  excellent,  they  need  to  be  better  supple- 
mented by  new  ones.  Gonsidering,however,the  income 
and  expenditure  of  the  Library,  its  poverty  in  respect 
of  recent  literature  is  no  subject  of  surprise ;  and  it 
is  quite  as  natural  that  we  should  find  a  very  large 
number  of  old  books  in  decayed  and  tattered 
bindings.  The  only  chance  of  improvement  in  the 
condition  and  public  usefulness  of  the  Library  lies 
in  its  severance  altogether  from  the  Hospital. 

I  am  informed  that  the  average  daily  number 
of  readers  at  the  Chetham  Library  amounts  to 
ten,  whilst  the  daily  average  at  the  Reference 
Library  must  amount  to  two  or  three  hundred. 
In  short,  it  may  be  said  that  more  use  is 
made  of  the  books  in  the  Beference  Library 
in  twelve  months  than  is  made  of  those  in  the 
Chetham  Library  in  a  century.  If  these  facts 
could  be  placed  before  a  resuscitated  Humphrey 
Chetham,  who  can  doubt  the  view  he  would  take  of 
them  ?  If  moreover,  we  could  tell  him  that  all  those 
*' godly  English  books  ....  proper  for  the 
edification  of  the  common  people,"  which  he  directed 
"to  be  chained  upon  desks  or  fixed  in  other  con- 
venient places,  in  the  parish  churches  of  Manchester 
and  Bolton  ....  and  the  chapels  of  Turton, 
Walmsley,  and  Gorton,"  have  to  a  book  disappeared, 
not  by  wear  or  bad  usage,  but  by  the  neglect 
and  cupidity  of  churchwardens  long  since  in  their 
graves— can  any  one  believe  that  he  would  hesitato 
a  minute  to  transfer  his  Library  to  the  keeping  of 
the  city,  and  thus  multiply  the  securities  for  its  care- 
ful preservation  and  augmentation,  and  increase  a 
hundred-fold  its  usefulness. 

But  this  is  not  alL  The  same  step  which  would 
change  the  torn  and  rotting  covers  of  the  books  into 
sound  and  respectable  bindings,  which  would  com* 
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plete  many  a  valuable  but  at  preeent  imperfect  series 
of  volumes,  and  fill  up  many  a  gap  by  adding  the  most 
reoent  works  in  every  department  of  knowledge,would 
also  enable  the  feoffees  to  cany  out  more  efficiently 
that  enlargement  of  the  Hospital,  which  they  and 
their  predecessors  have  begun.  It  would  not  only 
afford  them  the  means  of  increasing  the  number  of 
boys  to  be  maintained  and  educated,  but  would 
enable  them  to  improve  the  character  of  the 
education  afforded. 

No  doubt  an  Act  of  Parliament  would  be  needed 
to  effect  a  separation  of  the  Library  from  the 
Hospital.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Corporation  of  Manchester,  were  such  a  proposal 
submitted  to  it,  would  be  willing  to  join  the  feoffees 
in  applying  for  such  an  Act,  and  would  under^ 
take  to  maintain  the  Library  for  the  free  and 
perpetual  use  of  the  public  in  connection  with  that 
already  belonging  to  the  city.  The  Chetham  books 
might  be  preserved  intact  as  a  collection,  and  remain 
a  public  and  perpetual  memorial  of  the  founder. 
The  fine  old  building  would  become  wholly  available 
for  the  uses  of  the  school,  and  thus  we  would  possess 
both  a  better  Chetham  Hospital,  and  a  better 
Chetham  Library,  and  the  wishes  and  intentions  of 
our  liberal  benefactor  would  be  more  efficiently 
realised  than  they  ever  can  be  under  existing 
circumstances. 

A  WoBKiNQ  Man. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

ANTIQUIIISB  OF  WALLABBA  PBNIKSULA. 
(So.  8,679,  Auguflfc  16.) 

[3,585.]  In  one  of  my  rambles  yean  ago  in  the 
Hundred  of  Wirral  I  vi^it9d  Heswall  Church,  and 
made  slight  sketches  of  the  old  gravest.ones  which 
have  been  cut  and  squared  and  built  into  the  north 
side  of  the  nave.  The  crosses  and  other  figures  are 
simply  incised  and  very  much  worn.  Two  have 
swords  on  the  right  of  the  crosses ;  one,  which  has 
been  cut  to  fit  as  a  portion  of  a  window  sill,  has 
evidently  been  a  cross  croeslet.  Another  was  the 
pattern  of  one  which  I  found  doing  duty  as  a  lintel 
in  the  tower  of  Thornton  Church.  The  north  side  of 
the  church,  where  these  stones  are,  appeared  to  have 
been  lately  rebuilt,  and  the  probability  is  they  may 
have  been  found  in  pulling  down  the  old  wall.  The 
south  side  has  the  date  1739  and  the  initials  R.  C, 
T.  P.|  waxdens.    The  tower  is  earlier—perhaps  about 


the  time  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  In  the  church  is  a 
bread  shelf,  inscribed  "The  gift  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Gleave,  citizen  of  Lond.  I  B— I  G— C.  W."  There  is 
one  in  Woodchurch,  given  by  the  same  person,  dated 
1641. 

At  Wallasea  I  found  the  church  had  been  rebuilt 
on  another  site,  but  the  old  roofless  tower  remained 
standing  alone,  bearing  the  date  about  1530—1  am 
not  certMU  to  a  year  or  two.  On  ascending  the 
newel  staircase  I  found  built  into  the  wall  what 
remained  of  a  circular  incised  cross.  I  never  ascend 
an  old  tower  VTithout  examining  minutely  for  traces 
of  old  work.  Very  often  the  lintels  inside  the  belfry 
windows  prove  to  be  ancient  gravestones.  In  the 
graveyard  lay  an  ancient  gravestone  or  cofiSn  lid 
elaborately  carved,  having  sword  and  cross  and  an 
inscription  in  Lombardic  characters.  Getting  into 
conversation  with  the  sexton,  he  informed  me  that 
once  in  digging  a  grave  he  turned  up  the  carved 
bowl  of  a  piscina,  or,  as  he  termed  it,  "the  holy 
water  pot."  He  told  me,  with  an  appearance  of  self- 
congratulation,  that  he  took  it  home,  and  broke  it 
into  pieces  to  pave  before  the  door  of  his  cottage. 

J.  OWBN. 

II  «  * 

The  district  mentioned  by  H.  G.  B.  T.  is  known, 
not  as  the  Wallasea  Peninsula,  but  the  Worrall  (for- 
merly Wirral  and  Willeraston),  and  it  has  no  southern 
shore— only  eastern,  western,  and  northern.  The 
peninsula  extends  from  Chester  to  Wallasea  (or 
Watley  by  the  Sea),  is  about  twenty  miles  in  length, 
averages  six  miles  in  breadth,  and  is  rich  in  historic, 
antiquarian,  geological,  and  botanical  lore.  Formeriy 
the  district  on  the  northern  shore  was  a  f oiest^  as  per 
nomenclature  of  Woodchurch,  Birkenhead  (or  Birch- 
head),  and  Birkenhaven.  Forest  remains  have  been 
dug  up  at  Seacomb,  Wallasea,  Leasowe,  Meols,  and 
Hoose  or  Hoylake,  and  between  the  latter  place  and 
Leasowe  embankment  a  submarine  forest  is  exposed 
by  the  action  of  the  sea.  In  Leasowe  Castle  an  old 
couplet  or  Inscription  says — 

From  Birkenhaven  to  HiJlbaree 

A  squirrel  might  hop  from  tree  to  tree. 

Tramping  along  the  Western  Shore,  or  Dee  Side,  I 
have  observed  foundation  stones  of  ruined  buildings 
by  the  washing  away  of  the  banks,  where  hundreds 
of  acres  of  fine  land  has  gone  to  silt  up  the  ancient 
Port  of  Parkgate,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Daw- 
pool  Deeps,  where  the  same  process  is  still  going  on, 
the  perpendicular  face  of  the  clay  bank  is  studded  with 
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pebbles  looking  like  hailstones  at  a  distance,  and  on 
the  northern  shore,  at  Hoose,  I  noticed  stratum 
in  the  bank  as  if  the  land  had  been  raised 
and  again  submerged  and  raised  again  during 
three  periods  of  time.  Also  along  this  northern 
shore  have  been  found  numerous  antiquities 
illustrating  prehistoric  times  and  ancient  British  and 
Roman  occupancy,  and  In  the  quarries  are  found 
antediluyian  footprints,  some  of  which  resemble  the 
human  hands.  At  Loughall  lived  a' homed  woman, 
whose  likeness  and  one  of  her  horns  is  said  to  be  in 
the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford;  and  in  the 
Church  of  St  Oswald,  Backford,  is,  or  used  to  be,  a 
Teiy  ancient  Bible  chained  to  the  desk.  At  Pool 
Hall  acme  years  ago  a  quantity  of  weapons  were 
found  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  pool  or  pond. 
At  Bidston  Hall  is  a  grand  ancient  archway.  At 
Shotwick  stood  a  castle  mentioned  in  1228  as  built 
to  OYorawe  the  Welsh  raiders,  and  in  1622  is  described 
as  of  pentagon  form  with  six  towers,  one  of  them 
fiye  stories  high,  but  only  a  mound  and  entrench- 
ment now  remain.  The  Peninsula  is  easily  reached 
from  Manchester  via  Frodsham  and  Hooton,  but  is 
almost  inaccessible  b\  the  Hoylake  and  Deeside 
route  via  Birkenhead,  leastwise  for  time  and 
comfort.  J.  D. 

LiTerpool. 


QUERIES. 

[3,5S0.]  TiLK  Dam  at  Lyhu.— Can  anyone  give 
the  date,  even  approximately,  of  the  construction  of 
the  gteat  reservoir  at  Lymm,  locally  called  "the 
dam,"  and  which  has  so  many  of  the  features  of  a 
beautiful  natural  mere  ?  The  parapet  of  the  embank- 
ment at  the  foot,  or  at  the  head  of  **  the  glen  "  bears 
tho  date  1821 ;  but  this  surely  must  refer  to  some 
reconstruction  or  improvement,  since  the  "oldest 
inhabitant "  can  give  no  information.  Lbo. 

[3,587.]  Cablylb's  Lancashibb  Pbdlab.— The 
current  number  of  MactmUan*8  Magazine  contains  an 
interesting  sketch  of  Carlyle's  relations  with  Joseph 
Xeabeig,  his  faithful  and  voluntary  literary  assistant 
from  1849  to  Neuberg's  death  in  1867,  to  whom  he 
owed  so  much  in  connection  with  his  laborious  work 
on  the  Life  of  Frederick  the  Great,  Several  of 
Carlyle*s  letters  are  here  published  for  the  first  time, 
and  in  one  of  them,  written  in  July,  1851,  just  after 
a  visit  to  the  first  of  the  great  exhibitions, the  follow- 
ing passage  occurs: — "To  look  once  at  this  glafs 


palace  was  (if  you  forget  all  else)  perceptibly  plea- 
sant; but  to  have  gone  to  study,  to  thinic,  or  to  learn 
anything  in  it  would  almost  have  driven  a  serious 
man  mad.  *  Improvement  in  manufactures ! '  I  have 
often  said  the  grandest  specific  bit  of  improvement 
ever  made  in  manufactures  was  effected,  not  in  a  big 
glass  soap  bubble,  presided  over  by  Prince  Albert  and 
the  general  assembly  of  prurient  windbags  out  of  all 
countries,  but  under  the  torn  hat,  once,  of  a  Lanca- 
shire pedlar  selling  washballs  and  cheap  razors 
through  the  hill  country— pedlar  and  barber  who 
chanced  to  have  a  head  that  he  could  employ  in 
thinking  under  said  hat !  **  The  italics  are  Carly le's. 
Who  is  the  Lancashire  pedlar  to  whom  he  refers  ?  Is 
Arkwright  intended  ?  Barber  he  was,  we  know,  but 
what  about  the  peddling,  the  washballs,  and  the 
razors?  Ion. 


Lady  Tsazlb. — ^It  is  odd  that  amateurs  are  so 
fond  of  playing  Lady  Teazle,  for  the  part  is  so  diiBcuIt  a 
one — oJthough  apparently  easy — that  it  is  a  saying  in 
the  profession  that  no  one  can  do  justice  to  it  without  a 
theatrical  experience  of  at  least  fort^j^ean.  Not  one 
actress  now  on  the  stage  is  able  to  do  it  justice. — Truth, 

Whbat  Ghbapbb  than  fob  100  Ybabs. — 
Wheat  is  cheaper  now  than  it  has  been  for  a  full  century, 
lu  the  first  half  of  the  present  year  the  average  price  in 
the  markets  of  England,  as  recorded  weekly  in  the 
London  Gazette,  was  only  £1. 17s.  8d.  per  quarter.  We 
have  to  go  back  to  1780  to  find  as  low  a  price.  In  the 
interval  of  104  years  the  quarter  of  wheat  has  been  only 
twice  under  £2.  The  significance  of  these  facts  will  not 
be  missed.  The  new  communities  of  the  world  have 
been  exerting  themselves  since  the  repeal  of  the  corn- 
laws  to  supply  our  markets  with  wheat,  and  the  pro- 
duction has  in  coDsequence  so  greatly  extended,  that 
now  at  last  we  seem  to  have  reached  a  point  at  which 
the  priC9  of  wheat  must  remain  permanently  low. 

The  committee  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Authors 
consists  of  Mr.  Walter  Besant,  Mr.  J.  Comyns  Carr,  Mr. 
A.  Egmont  Hake,  Mr.  fi.  G.  Merivale,  Mr.  St  6.  C.  Middlo- 
more.  Rev.  G.  H.  Middleton-Wake,  Mr.  Walter  Berries 
Pollock,  and  £.  M.  Underdo wn,  hon.  counsel.  In  their 
first  report  they  state  that  a  sub-committee  has 
been  appointed  on  dramatic  copyright,  another  on 
international  copyright,  and  a  third  on  the  re- 
gistration of  titles.  The  committee  is  now  invitmg 
the  most  eminent  writers  in  all  branches  of  hterature,  in 
foreign  countries,  to  become  honorary  fellows.  The 
who&  number  of  members  is  now  186,  consisting  of 
the  president  (Lord  Tennyson),  69  vio^-presidents,  and 
116  fellows  and  assodates.  The  committee  has  resolved 
to  accept  as  associates,  not  only  those  who  have  adopted 
literature  as  a  profession,  but  all  those  who  desire  to 
support  and  advance  the  cause  of  letters,  and  it  has  been 
decided  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  subscriptions 
shall  every  year  be  set  aside  for  management,  while  the 
rest  shall  be  allowed  to  become  the  nucleus  of  a  fund  to 
bo  invested  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  society. 
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NOTES. 


MANCHB8TBB  STRBBT  LOBB  :    DIGKBNSON  AND 
B00TLB-6TBBBTS  AND  TASLB  ALLBY. 

[3,588.]  In  September,  1747,  Samuel  Dickenson, 
of  Manchester,  linen  dyer,  eldest  son  and  heir-at-law 
of  a  lately  deceased  Samuel  Dickenson,  following  the 
same  occupation,  conveyed  to  Samuel  Hope,  brick- 
layer, a  plot  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
present  Albert  Square,  forming  part  of  a  field  called 
the  Tasle  Croft,  upon  another  portion  of  which  a 
dye-house  belonging  to  Mr.  Dickenson  was  erected. 
It  appears  that  the  Tasle  Croft  had  been  purchased 
by  the  elder  Dickenson  from  Edward  Bootle,  of  Man- 
chester, gentleman,  and  Jonathan  Stockton,  of  the 
same  place,  chapman.  We  have  here,  I  conclude,  an 
indication  of  the  origin  of  the  names  of  the  existing 
Dickenson-street,  Bootle-street,  and'  Tasle  Alley.  An 
adjoining  field  is  described  as  Kersley's  Croft.  This 
name  does  not  seem  to  have  been  perpetuated  in  the 
neighbourhood.  W.  H. 

LIVBEPOOL  AND  THB  FBOJBCTBD  SHIP  CANAL  IN 

1826. 

[3,589.1  In  looking  over  the  City  Netoa  Note»  and 
Queties  for  1881  1  come  across  a  song,  **  The  Man- 
chester Ship  Canal,  as  sung  by  Mr.  Hammond  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Manchester"  (No.  2,195,  March  12, 
1881).  I  may  say  that  this  song  is  from  a  broadside, 
printed  by  J.  Pigot  and  Son,  16,  Fountain-street,  and 
as  it  furnished  the  Manchester  version  of  the  first 
Ship  Canal  project,  a  suitable  counterpart  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  Liverpool  Mercury^  Kaletdoacope, 
and  kindred  journals  of  the  period.  No  lack  of 
squibs  and  satirical  comments,  in  prose  or  verse, 
saluted  the  scheme  during  the  whole  of  the  year 
1825.    Here  are  a  few : — 

LivsBPOOL  versus  xancrbstbb. 

In  conaequenoe  of  the  recent  project  of  converting 
Manchester  into  a  seaf^rt  by  making  a  navinble 
ship  canal  from  the  Irish  Sea,  at  the  mouth  ox  the 
Dee,  direct  to  Manchester,  we  have  to  announce  that 
a  company  has  been  established  in  Liverpool,  called 
the  Liverpool  Joint-Stock  Cotton  Company,  with  a 
capital  of  ten  millions  (be  the  same  more  or  less), 
the  object  of  which  is  to  erect  at  least  one  hundred 
cotton  factories  in  Liverpool,  which  project,  amongst 
other  beneficial  results,  will  entirely  ruin  Manchester. 
A  few  shares  in  this  promising  establishment  may 
be  secured  by  immediate  application  to  Messrs. 
Moonshiue  and  Co. 


THB  ICAMCHBSTBB  BDBBLB. 

These  lords  of  the  shuttle, 

By  a  process  most  subtle, 
A  canal  mean  to  cut  from  the  ocean ; 

And  the  STsat  Irish  Sea  ^ 

Tbeyll  unite  with  the  Dee^ 
But  its  Fiddle-de-Dee  I've  a  notion. 

Humble  petition  of  the  Liverpool  Corporation  to  the 
Manchester  projectors  of  the  Grand  Ship  Canal  :— 

O,  ye  lords  of  the  loom, 

Pray  avert  our  sad  doom. 
We  humbly  beseech  on  our  knees ; 

We  do  not  complain. 

That  you  drink  your  champagne. 
But  leave  us  our  peri  if  you  pic 


Your  sea  scneme  abandon 

For  railroads  the  land  on. 
And,  to  save  us  from  utter  perdition. 

Cut  your  throats  if  you  like, 

But  doa't  cut  the  dyke ; 
And  this  is  our  humble  petition. 

Shipped  (by  the  power  of  steam)  in  good  order  and 
condition,  by  Simon  Simple  and  Co.,  in  the  eood 
ship  called  the  Whale,  whereof  John  Miracle  is 
master  tor  this  present  voyage,  now  ridinsr  at  anchor 
on  Kenal  Moor  Dry  Dock,  in  this  port  of  Mancheater, 
and  bound  for  Utopia. 

MANCHBbTBB  SHIP  CANAL. 

A !  we  shall  B  outdone  if  the  C  lie  let  in  at  the  D ! 
There's  a  drop  in  the  E. 

S.  W.  Byley,  the  well-known  itinerant,  wrote  a 

comic  song  on  the  same  theme  for  the  Liverpool 

press,  beginning :— 

Oh!  here's  a  prettv  ruin  brewing! 
What  the  deuce  is  here  a-doing  ? 
Since  the  world's  turned  upsidto  down. 

Columns  of  similar  effusions  might  be  quoted.  The 
Ship  Canal,  however,  has  got  over  the  stage  of  ridi- 
cule ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  we  have  beard 
something  lately  of  the  establishment  of  cotton  mills 
in  Liverpool.  Fbbd.  Lbaby. 

Clock  Alley,  CorporaUon-atreet. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

ANTIQUITIBS  OF  WAT.T.AflBA   FENINBULA. 
(Nos.  3^79  and  3,586. 

[3,590.J  Mr.  Owen's  Note  is  interesting,  but  as  to 
Heswall  he  writes  of  what  was,  but  now  alas !  is  not. 
He  is  in  error,  too,  as  to  the  stones  he  mentions  being 
gravestones.  If  he  has  preserved  his  sketches,  he 
will  see  that  they  were,  as  I  say,  coffin  lids,  coffin 
shaped.  He  says, "  with  swords  on  the  right  of  the 
cross,**  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  noticed  thoee 
with  swords  on  either  side  of  the  cross,  and  with  a 
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mitre  on  top  of  the  cross.  I  confess  I  do  not  under- 
stand a  **  cross  crosslet,"  and  my  encyclopaedia  does 
not  giye  it.  The  belt  was  plain  enough,  with  the 
mitre,  the  cross  (no  doubt  the  then  ''pastoral 
Btaiff"),  and  the  two  swords,  but  every  vestige, 
I  fear,  is  gone  for  ever  now.  I  did  not  know 
that  any  specimens  existed  at  Thornton.  If  it 
were  a  hundred  years  ago  the  rebuilding  of  the 
north  transept  (to  dignify  it)  might  appear 
recently  done,  but  I  know  it  was  nearer  200  years 
old.  Tradition  says  they  were  dug  up  from  imder 
the  floor.  A  coffin  of  red  sandstone  was  in  the 
churchyard— many  years  ago— and  I  and  a  friend 
have  gathered  half  a  bushel  of  loose  bones  at  a  time 
in  the  churchyard.  The  Gleaves,  of  course,  are  a  well- 
known  andent  family  in  those  parts.  All  this,  and 
the  notes  of  "J.  D.,"  especially  in  regard  to  the 
Castle  at  Shotwick,  show  that  there  is  a  history 
worth  writing  and  worth  reading  of  the  peninsula  of 
Willasey,  in  the  hundred  of  WirralL  By  the  way,  is 
it  not  probable,  that  the  now  so-called  Horse 
Channel  should  be  the  "  Hoose"  or  Hoy  lake  Channel  ? 

H.  G.  B.  T. 


QUERIES. 
[3,591.]  PiCTUBB  OP  A  Wbeck  by  J.  M.  W. 
TcRNBB. — I  have  an  oil  painting  by  Turner  (36  inches 
by  26),  with  a  description  written  on  the  back  as 
follows: — ^"A storm  with  wreck  off  Shakspere's  Clifif, 
Dover.  A  sketch  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner  illustrating  the 
sinking  of  the  East  Indiaman  Captain ;  purchased  of 
the  artist  by  J.  Bagnall,  Esq.,  Wolverhampton."  I 
am  wishful  to  ascertain  the  date  and  particulars  of 
the  wreck,  and  if  it  is  likely  that  Turner  was  an  eye- 
witneaa  of  the  event;  also  if  Mr.  Bagnall  was  a 
coQector  of  Tumei^s  work. 

ROBBBT  HAMPSON. 
St.  J(An**-ttreet  lload,  London. 

13,592.]  Obigin  of  Chief  Bbnts.— It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  under  what  drcumstances  the 
local  custom  of  creating  chief  rents  payable  in  per^ 
petnity  had  its  origin.  As  most  readers  are  aware, 
the  ground  rents  payable  from  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London  and  generally  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  reserved  upon  leases  for  lives  or  for  99  years, 
■t  the  end  of  which  term  the  land  reverts  to  the 
npresentatives  of  the  original  landowner.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  how  this  rule  originated  in  the 
i^octance  of  landowners  to  part  with  thoir  land 


absolutely,  and  the  necessity  which  lay  upon  build- 
ing lessees  to  accept  their  terms.  But  how  did  the 
exceptional  cases  arise,  instanced  by-the  local  custom 
prevalent  in  Manchester  and  in  some  other  parts  of 
the  country  ?  Was  it  owing  here  to  any  liberality  or 
weakness  on  the  part  of  the  landowners,  to  any 
sentimental  feeling  on  the  part  of  purchasers  in 
favour  of  "  living  on  one's  own  freehold,**  or  to  any 
unusual  robustness  which  led  them  to  decline  to 
accept  less  than  a  freehold  interest?  The  latter 
reason  is  indicated  by  the  late  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
who  a  few  years  ago  said :  '*  As  we  all  know,  in  a 
very  large  part  of  the  country— and  I  wish  it  were  a 
larger  portion — people  will  not  take  houses  upon  any 
other  terms ;  they  will  not  take  leases  with  provisions 
for  forfeiture  or  re-entry."  It  may  be  that  this 
expresses  the  feeling  which  has  been  fostered  by  long 
experience  of  the  freehold  system,  but  does  not 
account  for  its  origin.  How  far  back  can  this  custom 
be  traced  in  Manchester?  I  have  seen  deeds  reserv- 
ing perpetual  rents  upon  grants  of  freehold  land  in 
Manchester  dated  so  far  back  as  1747.  Are  there  any 
earlier  instances  known,  and  is  there  any  accessible 
information  throwing  light  on  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  custom  in  Man- 
chester ?  W,  H. 

1*HB  Deaths  in  Shaespbbb.— There  are  in  Shak- 
spere's  plays  about  ninety,  taking  place  either  on  the 
stage  or  immediately  behind  the  scenes.  The  modes  of 
death  are  very  various.  Cold  steel  (the  daggor  or  the 
sword)  accounts  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole; 
twelve  persons  die  from  old  age  or  natural  decay,  in 
some  cases  hastened  by  the  trying  circumstances  of 
their  lives;  seven  are  beheaded,  five  die  by  poison, 
including  the  elder  Hamlet,  whose  symptoms  are  so 
minuteljr  described  by  his  ghoet;  two  of  suffocation, 
unless,  indeed,  Desdemona  makes  a  third;  two  by 
strangling ;  one  from  a  fall,  one  is  drowned,  three  die 
by  snake-bite,  and  one,  Horner,  the  armourer,  is  thumped 
to  death  by  a  sandbag. 

The  report  of  the  Royal  Agademy  for  the  year  states 
that  the  number  of  works  sent  in  for  exhibition  last 
sprins  reached  the  enormous  total  of  8,093,  an  increase 
of  811  on  the  number  receiTed  last  year.  This  fact  in 
itself  implies  many  days  of  difficult  work  for  the  Council 
first  and  the  Hanging  Committee  afterwards,  and  should 
give  some  idea  of  the  onerous  duties  imposed  upon  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Of  these  8,093  works 
only  761  were  unreservedly  accepted  by  the  Council, 
2,116  being  made  doubtful,  and  5,216  being  entirely 
rejected.  As  many  as  1,856  works  were  exhibited  alto- 
gether this  year,  and  of  those  1,656  were  sent  in  by  the 
outsiders,  who  have  not  much  cause  of  complaint  when 
they  realize  that  the  members  of  the  Academy  were 
represented  by  a  sum  total  of  only  202  works.  The  sum 
received  (or  admiasiona  was  £21,206, 
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NOTES. 


JEWS  AND  LONGEVITY. 

[3,593.]  Mr.  Lucien  Wolf  has  contributed  to  the 
August  number  of  the  Fortnightly  JReview  an  article 
entitled,  What  is  Judaism?  which  has  attracted  con- 
siderable attention.  In  it  the  writer  states  that  the 
Jews  as  a  race  are  superior  •*  physically,  mentally, 
and  morally,  to  the  people  among  whom  they  dwell ;" 
that  "  they  lose  a  smaller  number  of  children  in  their 
first  year,  and  that  they  live  very  much  longer." 
Can  any  of  the  readers  of  Notes  and  Queries  sa}'^ 
-vv.h.f^  evidence  can  be  found  for  or  against  these 
proppsitions  ?  In  Mr.  Mulhall's  dictionary  of  statis- 
trCs  ^  tli^re  are  figures  com]3aring  the  death-rate 
amongst  Jews  with  that  of  Europeans  and  Christians 
These  do  not  confirm  the  statements  of  Mr.  Wolf.  The 
following  figures  are  taken  from  the  dictionary :— - 

Batio  of  deaths. 
Age  at  death.  Jews,        Europeans. 

Undor  twelve  months  361    28*5 

One  to  5  years 17*6    14*3 

Five  to  15  years 6  5    67 

OTor  15  years 39*8    50>5 


100 


100 


According  to  these  figures  and  contrary  to  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Wolf,  Jews  lose  twenty-six  per 
cent  more  children  in  the  first  year  of  their  lives  than 
do  Europeans.  Nor  do  the  figures  in  the  dictionary 
support  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Wolf  that  Jews 
live  much  longer  than  other  people.  The  following 
table  shows  the  number  of  persons  out  of  every 
thousand  bom  surviving  at  different  ages  from 
twenty  to  eighty : — 


Jews. 
Prussia. 

At  20 482  . 

„  30 432  . 

„  40 364  . 

„  50 305  . 

„  60 237  . 

„  70 153  . 

„  80 62  . 


Christians. 
Prussia.         England. 

,     602    699 

.     562    650 

.    506      587 

.    438    506 

.    345    398 

.    206    253 

80    108 


I  am  no  less  surprised  at  Mr.  Mulhall's  figures  than 
I  was  at  Mr.  Woirs  statements.  Mr.  Wolf  gave  no 
figures  in  evidence  of  his  statements ;  Mr.  Mulhall 
gives  no  authorities  for  his  figures.  I  should  not 
have  expected  that  the  duration  of  life  amongst  the 
Jews  varied  much  from  that  of  the  people  of  the 
country  in  which  they  resided.    According  to  both 


Mr.  Wolf  and  Mr.  Mulhall,  I  am  wrong,  but  as 
these  gentlemen  differ  so  widely  from  each  other,  I 
cannot  accept  the  statement  of  either,  unless  sup- 
ported by  other  evidence. 

The  importance  of  accurate  information  may  be 
imagined  from  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Wolf  that  the 
superior  condition  of  the  Jews  is  due  to  their  sani- 
tary regulations,  and  not  least  to  such  as  relate  to 
the  consumption  of  animal  food.  If  it  be  true  that 
the  mode  of  slaughtering  animals  and  the  precau- 
tions taken  against  the  consumption  of  diseased 
meat  by  Jews  saves  them  from  the  terrible  diseases 
which  decimate  yearly  the  Christian  populations,  it 
is  liigh  time  that  we  reconsider  our  practices,  and 
conform  to  those  which  are  said  to  have  protected  a 
race  during  centuries  from  such  diseases  as  have 
destroyed  the  peoples  amongst  whom  they  dwelt, 
and  which  indeed  are  alleged  to  be  the  greatest 
factor  in  their  perpetuity.  But  where  are  the  facts 
which  confirm  this  assertion  ?  It  is  not  in  the  spirit 
of  mere  inquisitiveness  that  I  ask  if  any  of  your 
readers  can  supply  data  relating  to  this  question,  but 
in  the  hope  that  if  the  statements  of  Mr.  Wolf  are 
well  founded  society  may  derive  some  benefit  from 
them.  X. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

ANTIQUITIES  OF  TH£  WALLASBA  FENINSCILA. 
(No.  3,590  and  others.) 

[3,694.]  It  was  in  1868  that  I  visited  UeswaU 
Church  and  made  the  sketches  which  I  still  retain. 
They  do  not  show  the  stones  as  cofiin  lids,  or  even 
coffin  shaped.  Possibly  they  may  have  been  tapered 
previous  to  being  used  as  building  material,  when  it 
became  necessary  to  cut  and  square  them  to  fit  the 
courses  of  masonry.  If  there  had  been  either  mitte 
or  crozier  I  should  have  seen  and  copied  them.  I 
have  never  seen  a  stone  with  a  duplicate  sword ;  the 
idea  would  be  absurd.  I  have  seen  many  with  sword 
and  battle-axe.  There  ia  one  at  Eccles,  near  Man- 
chester, with  sword  and  chalice  Those  without  the 
sword  have  very  often  a  key,  shears,  bow,  himting- 
horn,  or  horse-shoes,  probably  indicating  the  calling 
or  profession  of  the  person  commemorated.  In  my 
notes  taken  on  the  spot  I  say  the  north  side  appears 
to  have  been  lately  re-built.  I  don't  think  I  should 
make  that  mistake  with  a  building  of  200  years  ago. 
If  all  these  crossed  gravestones  had  been  cofiin-lida 
they  must  have  belonged  to  stone  cofiins ;  bat  where 
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are  the  coffins  ?  The  latter  could  not  be  so  easily 
carried  away  and  disposed  of.  For  one  stone  coffin 
found  I  should  say  there  are  twenty  slabs  with 
crosses,  and  there  may  have  been  many  more,  as  they 
are  easier  to  carry  off  and  use  as  building  material. 
At  Bhuddlan,  in  Wales,  I  found  a  small  stone  with 
cross,  sword,  and  battle-axe,  all  complete,  and  not 
more  than  three  feet  in  length ;  and  in  the  porch  of 
Abergele  Church  there  was,  a  few  years  ago,  a  similar 
sized  stone  with  cross  and  sword.  These  could  not 
have  coyered  a  six  or  seyen  feet  stone  coffin. 

At  Eccles,  before-mentioned,  I  found  on  the  site  of 
St.  Katharine's  chantry  an  ancient  stone  with  cross 
and  swordf  of  which  I  have  a  drawing.  The  chantry 
was  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century 
by  Robert  del  Booth,  who  willed  his  body  to  be 
buried  before  the  altar  of  St.  Katherine  in  Eccles 
Church;  and  I  am  ptrongly  of  opinion  the  stone 
above-mentioned  indicated  the  resting-place  of  the 
said  Robert,  as  it  lay  with  the  foot  to  the  east  where 
the  altar  of  St  Katherine  stood.  When  the  chantry 
was  re-built,  some  years  ago,  I  saw  the  excavation 
for  the  foundation,  but  no  stone  coffin  was  found. 
The  cross  on  the  stone  was  a  cross  crosslet,  and  per- 
haps by  this  time  "  H.  G.  B.  T."  may  have  seen  an 
explanation  of  the  term.  J.  Owbn. 

THE  CHBTHAM  LIBBABY. 
(No.  3,684,  August  23.) 

[3,596.]  The  subject  of  the  severance  of  the 
Chetham  Library  from  the  College  is  one  worthy 
of  consideration,  and  its  removal  to  the  Reference 
Department  of  the  aty  Free  Library  would  no  doubt 
add  to  its  usefulness,  and  would  be  a  step  which  its 
far-seeing  founder,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
would  probably  have  sanctioned.  "It  is  a  well- 
known  fact,"  says  A  Wobkinq  Man,  "that  funds 
properly  belonging  to  the  Library  have  been  misap- 
propriated to  the  Hospital,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
Library  has  kept  no  sort  of  pace  with  the  progress 
of  the  Hospital ; "  but  no  one  will  gainsay  the  useful- 
ness of  the  Hospital,  nor  can  we  overestimate  the 
▼alue  of  the  training  and  education  the  boys  have 
received  there,  and  which  has  had  no  small  share  in 
making  the  Lancashire  of  to-day,  and  to  which  pei^ 
haps  we  owe  in  some  measure  the  early  adoption  of 
the  Free  Libraries  Act  in  Manchester,  and  the  fine 
Reference  and  Branch  Lending  Libraries  resulting 
therefrom.  This  is  not  the  first  time  the  usefulness 
of  the  Chetham  Library  has  been  called  into  question, 
^  we  can  imagine  the  outcry  there  would  have 


been  from  some  of  the  working  men  in  these  days  of 
reform  and  education,  if  it  had  so  happened  that  the 
Library  had  received  the  greater  benefit  to  the  injury 
of  the  Hospital.  It  is  the  working  dass  which  has 
benefited  by  any  misappropriation  there  may  have 
been.  When  the  Library  was  first  formed  (about 
1657)  education  amongst  the  "  common  x)eopIe  "  was 
not  what  it  is  now,  and  no  doubt  Humphrey 
Chetham  thought  to  improve  it  by  the  formation  of 
the  Library,  but  it  seems  very  probable  that  the 
absence  of  readers  would  influence  the  Oovemors  to 
some  extent  in  the  disposal  of  the  moneys  which  came 
to  their  hands. 

A  visit  to  the  darkness  and  solitude  of  the  Library 
on  an  ordinary  Manchester  day  does  not  leave  a 
cheering  impression,  and  the  average  ten  readers  per 
day  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  an  ex-official, 
*'  They  only  come  here  when  they  cannot  find  what 
they  want  at  the  Reference  Library."  It  is  just  a 
question  whether  our  worthy  Chief  Librarian  and  his 
colleagues  would  consider  the  *'ten  thousand  vener- 
able folios  and  quartos  "  an  unmixed  blessing ;  and  in- 
deed there  must  now  be  considerably  over  ten  thousand 
as  according  to  Edwards  (Memoirs  of  Libraries^  I.,  p. 
651)  there  are  93^  folios  and  quartos  in  the  first 
three  volumes  of  the  Chetham  Library  Catalogue. 

The  statement  that  the  ''godly  English  books" 
which  were  by  Humphrey  Chetham's  will  directed  to 
be  chained  and  placed  in  the  churches  of  Manchester 
and  Bolton  and  the  chapels  of  Turton,  Walmesley, 
and  (Norton,  have  to  a  book  disappeared,  is  not  cor- 
rect. A  large  proportion  of  the  books  placed  in  Bol- 
ton Church  and  Turton  and  Gorton  Chapels  are  still 
in  existence.  The  library  placed  in  the  Manchester 
Collegiate  Church,  which  was  by  far  the  largest  of 
the  five,  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  its  dispersal 
reflects  great  discredit  on  the  then  Warden  and 
Fellows.  The  late  Mr.  James  Crossley  rescued  a  few 
of  the  volumes  from  the  bookstalls  in  Shudehill 
Market  (!),  and  they  were  very  likely  included  in 
some  of  the  lots  of  ''sound  divinity  **  which  all  the 
persuasions  of  the  auctioneer  could  hardly  obtain  a 
bid  for  at  the  sale  at  Stocks  House  in  May  last. 

John  Cbeb. 

sib  bobbbt  booth,  chief  justick  of  the  coubt 

OF  kino's  BENCH  IN  IBELAND. 
(Nos.  3,527.  3,552,  and  3,560.) 

[3,596.]  Nicholas  Mosley,  of  Ancoats,  Esq.,  who 
suffered  in  his  estate  for  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
Charles  I.,  and  afterwards  distinguished  himself  by 
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his  able  advocacy  of  the  polity  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  against  the  Manchester  Presbyterians,  pub- 
lished, in  1653,  a  philosophical  treatise  entitled 
lfv)coao^teh  or  Natural  <$*  Divine  ConiemplattonB  of 
the  Pasnons  ^  Faculties  of  the  Soul  of  Man,  In 
three  Books  (London,  Printed  for  Humphrey  Mosley, 
at  the  Prince's  Arms  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard). 
There  are  three  dedications.  The  first,  or  general 
dedication,  is  to  "  My  Honoured  Kinsman,  Robert 
Booth,  Esquire."  The  second  is  to  a  brother  Edward 
Mosley ;  and  the  third  is  to  his  ''  much  honoured 
friend  and  neighbour,  Humphrey  Cheetam,  Esq." 
The  letter  to  Booth  opens  up  a  neglected  view  of 
that  indiyidual's  character  and  disposition ;  he  was 
then  twenty-seven  years  old.  The  epistle  is  as 
follows : — 

nris  not  (dear  Nephew)  Blood,  'tis  not  consanguinity 
thoee  several  ties  and  relations  of  nature,  more  than 
a  virtuous  Mind  and  Understanding  Soul ;  those 
Powers  and  Faculties  of  your  Soul,  which  I  have 
known  from  your  Childhood,  Active  and  Industrious, 
and  now  find  crown'd  with  Habits  Intellectual, — 
These  have  layd  an  Obligation  upon  me 
of  a  more  sacred  civill  reverence  and  respect  unto 
your  person ;  such  Homage  will  I  ever  owe  to  the 
man  where  these  are  seated ;  for  though  J  my  self 
fall  very  short  of  such  perfection,  yet  is  it  not  the 
least  of  my  comfort  here  that  I  am  a  Philosopher,  a 
Lover  of  Wisd^me  and  learning  where  ever  I  find  it ; 
my  hand  and  heart  is  for  it,  to  no  petition  against 
it,  or  the  Nurseries  thereof ;  for  which  cause  I  have 
entered  my  self  a  Student  in  the  School  of  Nature 
and  of  Christ,  there  to  find  out  this  noble  Science  of 
of  the  Soul,  What  I  have  met  with  here  and  there 
dispersed,  I  have  endeavoured  to  re-collect  and  com- 
pile into  tliis  Volume.  It  is  not  therefore  my  own  ; 
I  am  no  discoverer  of  New  Liehts,  no  teacher  of 
Strang!)  Doctrines.  I  challenge  in  this  Piece  nothing 
but  the  Composure  ;  the  SutMtance  or  Matter  you 
may  find  in  the  old  and  l)enten  path  of  Faith  and 
Truth,  which  our  Forefathers  have  trod,  and  whose 
Footsteps  we  may  securely  follow.  To  you  then  (as 
no  Affector  of  Novelty,  but  a  Lover  of  Truth)  doe  I 
dedicate  these  my  labours  as  a  pledge  of  my  Love, 
and  part  of  that  Debt  I  owe  you.  Accept  then  of 
these  from  him,  who  shall  ever  remain,  Sir,  your 
obliged  Uncle,  to  serve  and  honor  you, 

NicH.  Mosley. 

My  ffood  friend,  the  Rev.  W.  Eeynell,  S.T.B.,  of 
Dublin,  has  kindly  sent  me  some  important  extracts 
about  Sir  Robert  Booth's  family  from  the  parish 
registers  of  St.  Michan,  Dublin.  The  baptism  of  a 
child  in  1664,  name  not  recorded,  but  probably 
Elizabeth  (page  38).  The  baptism  of  Anne  Booth, 
dau.  to  Robert  Booth,  judge,  and  Susanna,  his  wife, 
June  10,  1666  (p.  47),  The  baptism  of  Susanna 
Booth,  April  25, 1667  (p.  97).    The  baptism  of  Mary 


dau.  of  Sir  Robert  Booth,  knt-.,  and  one  of  ye 
justices  of  his  Mai't'  Court  of  Common  Bench,  and  of 
his  wife  Madam  Susanah,  Jany.  27,  1668  (page  1). 
The  burial  of  Mary,  the  wife  of  Robert  Booth,  gent., 
in  the  middle  Isle  of  this  church  under  Lady 
Temple's  seat,  7  Sept.,  1660.  It  is  also  noted  that 
Isabel,  the  daughter  of  Richard  Barry,  Esq., 
Councill'r  at  lawe,  was  buried,  16  July,  1669, 
"  betwixt  the  Lady  Booth  and  Lord  Lowtber's  seate." 
Lady  Susanna  Booth  was  thus  living  on  the  16 
July,  1669. 

Mr.  Reynell  has  also  obligingly  examined  the 
funeral  certificates  drawn  up  by  the  heralds  of  the 
Ulster  Office  on  the  death  of  Sir  Robert  (vol  iL,  157; 
vol.  iv.,  271).  The  drawings  of  the  pennons  and 
shields  exhibit  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Booth, 
Potts,  and  Oxenden  families.  The  judge  is  styled 
"  The  Honr*  Sr.  Robert  Booth  of  Salf  or  in  Lancashire 
Kt  Lord  Chiefe  lustice  of  his  Ma'tys  Court  of  Comon 
Pleas  in  Ireland  on  of  hiB  Ma'tys  most  Honi'  Privy 
CounciL"  The  certificate  proceeds:  "He  was  first 
Married  to  Mary  Daug.  and  heire  of  Spencer  Potts  of 
Chalgrove  in  the  county  of  Bedford  £sqr.  and  after- 
wards to  Susanna  Daug.  of  Sr.  Hend :  Oxenden  of 
Denn  [Beane  in  the  duplicate]  in  East  Kent  Kt." 
The  dates  of  death  and  burial  are  left  blank.  It 
states  that  he  had  issue,  but  no  particulars  are  given. 

The  coat  of  Booth  depicted  on  the  certificate  is : 
Argent,  three  boars'  heads  couped  sable.  Upon  an 
escutcheon  of  pretence  are  the  arms  of  Potts,  Azure 
two  bars  or,  over  all  a  bend  of  the  last  These  arms 
in  another  drawing  are  impaled  with  the  bearings  of 
Oxenden,  Ar.  a  chevron  ffules  between  three  oxen 
sable.  John  E.  Baiuby. 

Stretford,  Manchester. 


QUERIES. 

[3,697.]  SciBNCB  IN  THK  BiBLB.— I  havo  heard 
it  stated  that  the  Bible  asserts  that  the  earth  is 
round,  hangs  in  space,  and  that  air  has  weight.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  give  me  the  passages  ? 

E.  D. 


Tbicycung  by  Elbctricity. — ^Professors  Ayrton 
and  Perry  have  brought  out  their  electric  tricyda  Ita 
driving-wheel  is  forty-four  inches,  the  electro-motor  is 
placed  beneath  the  seat,  and  the  battery  acts  directly 
upon  its  coc^ged  spur  wheeL  The  battery  is  equal  to  two 
horse-power,  and  can  be  regulated  with  the  utmost 
nicetf. 


Sbptimbbe  is,  1884.]       NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 
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Satutdai?,  September  13, 1884. 


NOTES. 

ROT  All  POSSESSIONS  IN  HANCHE8TEB  A.D.  1615. 

[3,598.]  From  the  original  draft  of  an  old  deed 
{temp.  James  II.  or  William  and  Mary),  in  which  the 
exact  date  does  not  appear,  I  learn  that  King  James 
I., "  by  his  highnesses  Letters  patents  mider  the  great 
Sealeof  England  and  the  severall  seales  of  his  County 
palladne  and  Dutchie  of  Lancaster  bearing  date  att 
Westminster  on  or  about  the  18th  day  of  Aprill  in 
the  13th  yeare  of  his  said  Highnesses  reigne  of  Eng- 
land and  of  Scotland  the  48th,  did  give  and  grant 
(amom^st  other  things)  **  the  Messuage,  etc.  which,  at 
the  date  of  the  first-mentioned  deed,  was  described  as 
stated  at  the  foot  of  this  note,  "to  one  ffrands 
Morrioe,  of  London,  Esquire,  and  Robert  Smith,  of 
the  same,  gent.,  theyre  heires  and  Assignes,  whose 
estate  in  the  premisses  was  by  them  the  said 
ff.Morrice  and  B.  Smith  conyeied  and  assured  to 
Oswald  Moeley,  of  the  Ancoates,  and  Wm.  Sparke,  of 
Manchester,  gent.,  theyre  hdres  and  Assignes,  and  by 
them  the  said  O.  Mosley  and  W.  Sparke,  amongst 
other  things,  conveied  to  one  £Francis  Mosley,  late  of 
Manchester  aforesaid,  gent,  his  heires  and  Assignes, 
and  by  him  conyeied  to  "  one  John  Jackson,  then 
late  of  Manchester.  The  grantors  and  yendors  named 
in  the  draft  deed  in  question  were  "  John  Kershaw, 
of  the  dtty  of  London  [blank  left  for  his  occupation 
or  calling],  sonn  and  Heire  of  Robert  Kershaw,  late 
of  Rochdale  .  .  Mercer,  deceased,  and  Anne  his 
wife  (the  which  said  Anne  was  Daughter  and  Heire  " 
of- the  John  Jackson  mentioned  aboye  *'  and  of  Jane 
his  Wife)  and  Margaret,  Wife  of  the  said  John 
Kershaw  ;"  and  the  grantee  and  purchaser  was 
Abraham  Taylor  of  Manchester,  **  Querister ;"  his  pur- 
chase money  being  £40,  and  he  being  expressed  to 
hold  the  purchased  property  "of  our  Soyeraigne 
Lord  the  King  bis  heiies  and  successors  as  of  his 
Highnesses  Mannor  of  EndeffeUd  [Enfield,  a  well- 
known  royal  demesne  and  chase,  and  a  fayourite 
lesort  of  James  I.]  in  the  County  of  Middlesex  by 
ffealty  onely  in  free  and  common  Socage  and  not 
in  capite  nor  by  Knights  seryice." 

The  property  conyeyed  by  this  deed  consist-ed 
of  a  "Messuage,  Burgage^  Tenement,  half  bay 
[pen  or  special  enclosure]  of  Building,  Garden "  [a 
portion  of  the  draft  is  missing]  "with  theyre 
and  eyeiy  of  theyie  Appurtenances  situate  lyeing 


and  being  in  Manchester  aforesaid  in  or  neare 
a  certaine  street  or  place  there  commonly  called  or 
knowne  by  the  name  of  the  Toad  Lane  and  which 
were  heretofore  in  the  tenure  or  occupation  of  the 
aforesaid  John  Jackson  .  .  .  and  now  or  late  in 
the  tenure  or  occupation  of  one  Edward  Asheton  .  ." 
Most  readers  of  this  note  will  know  that  what  the 
Corporation-street  and  other  street  improyements 
haye  left  of  Toad  Lane  is  now  represented  by  Todd- 
street.  C.  T.  Tallbnt-Batbman. 

24,  Brown-street. 

COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

FBFNICUTE. 
No.  8»588,  August  23.) 

[3,599.]  I  haye  neyer  heard  the  word  "  fefnicute" 
made  use  of  here  (Walsden),  but  my  father  says  that 
in  his  younger  days  he  frequently  heard  persons 
spoken  of  as  "  f eflicutes."  Though  neyer  quite 
understanding  the  meaning  of  the  term,  he  thought 
it  was  a  derogatory  expression.  Most  likely  "  fefni- 
cute "  and  "  feflicute  "  are  but  forms  of  a  conjunction 
of  the  old  word  "feft "  and  "  acute."  To  feft  is  to 
persuade  and  oyer-persuade  a  person  to  do  some 
action  to  his  own  harm  and  your  adyantage.  For 
instance,  to  buy  something  from  him  that  the  buyer 
has  really  no  need  for.  A  "  fefnicute,"  then,  is  a 
person  with  an  oily  tongue,  who  is  sharp,  penetrating, 
acute  in  the  artis  of  deception,  and  hypocritical.  He 
will  tell  you  that  his  goods  are  the  best  to  be  had 
anywhere,  and  that  he  is  selling  far  below  cost  price. 
Gauged  by  this  standard,  fefnicutes  are  perhaps  as 
common  as  blackberries. 

One  or  two  aged  persons  tell  me  that  the  ring  of 
the  word  "  fefnicute "  sounds  familiar  to  them,  but 
that  if  they  eyer  knew  what  it  meant  they  must 
haye  long  since  forgotten.  From  inquiries  I  haye 
made  it  is  eyident  to  me  that  "  fefnicute,"  or  a  form 
of  it,  was  once  included  in  our  folk-speech,  but  that 
it  has  now  gone  to  the  bourne  from  which  trayelling 
words  sometimes  return.  Jobbph  Caowthbb. 
Walsden. 

SCIBNCB  IN  TBB  BIBLB. 
(Query  No.  8^,  September  6.) 

[3,600.]     I   think  the  following  references  are 

answers  to  "  E.  D.'s  "  questions : — 

That  the  earth  is  round Isaiah  40-22 

Hangs  in  space  Job  26-7 

Air  has  weight Job  28-26 

Moss  SiDB. 
«  «  « 
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The  Prayer  Book  version  of  Psalm  98,  v.  8,  says : 
''The  round  world  and  they  that  dwell  therein." 
The  Bible  says,  "the  world ^  only.  Job,  c.  26  v.  7, 
says :  "  He  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing ; "  and 
chap.  28  y.  25  of  the  same  book  says :  "  To  make 
weight  for  the  winds."  H.  G.  B.-T. 

«  «  « 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  Bible  which  has  evidently 
seen  much  service  in  the  hands  of  a  member  of  some 
religious  sect.  It  contains  many  notes  and  markings. 
Many  verses  (no  doubt  bearing  on  some  point  of  doc- 
trine) are  coloured —some  green,  others  red,  and 
others  blue.  Amongst  the  notes  I  find :— The  earth 
a  globe— Is.  xl.  22.  Proverbs  viii.  27 :  "It  is  he  that 
sitteth  upon  the  circle  of  the  earth."  "  When  he  set 
a  compass  (or  circle)  upon  the  face  of  the  depth." 
The  earth  in  space :  Job  xxvi.  7 — "  He  hangeth  the 
earth  upon  nothing."  Air  has  weight :  Job  xxviii. 
2&— "To  make  the  weight  for  the  winds."  There  has 
also  been  a  reference  to  electricity,  but  I  cannot  de- 
cipher it.  F.  Leahy. 

Clock  Alley. 

»  «  « 

I  believe  your  correspondent's  question  fairly 
represents  a  vague  idea  that  seems  floating  in  the 
public  mind.  It  is  partly  true.  The  ancient  Hebrew 
appears  to  have  regarded  the  earth,  not  as  a  sphere, 
but  as  a  large  disc.  Upon  this  the  heavens  were 
spread  as  a  tent  (Is.  xl.  22) ;  they  are  described  as 
resting  upon  pillars,  i.e.,  mountains  (Job  xxvi.  11); 
these  are  on  the  edges  of  the  earth  which  the  heavens 
cover  like  an  inverted  cup  (Job  xxii.  14).  The  disc 
of  the  earth  too  was  supported  on  pillars  (Job  ix.  6). 
These  pillars  rested  on  solid  foundations  (Ps.  civ.  5 
and  6) ;  none  could  tell  where  these  were  (Job  xxxviii. 
6).  God  himself  is  said  to  have  supported  the  pillars  of 
the  earth  (Ps.  Ixxv.  3).  Lastly,  this  disc  borne  up 
by  pillars,  fixt  on  solid  foundations,  is  said  to  be 
suspended  in  space  (Job  xxvi.  7).  The  inspired 
writers  were  not  mere  machines  of  the  spirit;  plenty 
of  scope  was  left  for  their  own  individuality,  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  them  from  embodying 
popular  and  mythic  conceptions  of  the  universe  in 
their  writings ;  and  though  they  were  inspired  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  term,  their  inspiration  did  not 
set  its  seal  to  those  conceptions  as  absolutely  true. 
The  Bible  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  scientific  book, 
does  not  pretend  to  correct  popular  ideas  as  those 
mentioned  above,  and  thus  is  in  no  way  opposed  to 
science.  Agape. 


SatutDaSt  September  20, 1884. 


NOTES. 


LONGEVITY  OF  THE  JEWS. 

[3,601.]  Owing  to  what  I  have  read  and  heard  of 
the  Jews  I  should  think  it  probable  that  their  occa- 
sional "  fasts'*  have  something  to  do  with  their  long 
life ;  as  a  "  fast "  produces  clearer  thought,  an  instino- 
tive  love  of  cleanliness,  and  a  renewed  desire  for  life, 
with  also  a  keener  love  for  the  simple  pleasures  of 
life,  Ghbsteb. 

"don't  bother  me!" 
[3,602.]  One  of  the  most  common  expressions  in 
every  day  life,  and  one  which  is  generally  used  by  all 
classes,  is  the  expression  "  Don't  bother  me ! "  and  the 
origin  of  the  word  "bother"  has  so  frequently 
bothered  me  that  I  have  spent  some  time  in  tracing 
its  etymology.  I  was  surprised  to  discover  that,  like 
a  number  of  other  words  in  our  language,  "  bother  " 
is  a  corruption  of  two  words,  viz.,  "  both  ears" ;  the 
original  meaning  of  the  word  being,  "  Do  not  annoy 
me  at  both  ears  " — id  est,  don't  deafen  me  with  your 
noise.  Scio. 

"to  dun.'* 

[3,603.]  The  derivation  of  the  phrase  "to  dun," 
td  est  to  clamoiur  for  a  debt,  is  generally  understood 
to  be  obtained  from  the  Saxon  word  dunaut  to  din  or 
clamour ;  but  the  term  really  was  never  in  general 
use  till  the  time  of  Joe  Dun,  a  famous  bailiff  of  Lin- 
coln, who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIL,  and 
who  acquired  quite  a  notoriety  for  his  easy  and  sure 
method  of  collecting  "  bad  "  debts.  Thus  when  any 
one  was  slow  in  paying  up  the  creditor  invariably  f^t 
the  advice  "  Dun  him,"  or,  in  other  words,  "  send 

Dun  after  him."  C.  A.  B. 

Manchester. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

FEFNICUTE. 
(Nob.  8.583  and  3.699.) 

[3,601.]  In  the  Gttf  Netos  of  last  Saturday  one  of 
your  correspondents  speaks  of  the  word  fefnicute  as 
if  it  were  obsolete.  It  is  by  no  means  so.  My  mother, 
who  speaks  and  reads  the  dialect  better  than  most 
people,  has  frequently  used  the  word  in  my  hearing 
as  designating  a  person  (generally  a  child)  who  uses 
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diplomatic  and  flattering  phrases  to  gain  some  end. 
I  have  often  thought  it  a  creation  of  her  own,  and 
am  pleased  to  find  it  is  so  well  known  P  May  I  add 
a  perhaps  foolish  postscript  to  my  letter.  The  voca- 
bulaiy  of  the  dialect  has  been  admirably  collected 
and  edited  by  Mr.  Milner  and  Mr.  Nodal.  Can  nothing 
be  done  for  its  grammar  ?  It  would  be  a  yery  inter- 
esting thing  to  record  the  many  curious  inversions  of 
phrase  and  the  primitive  syntax  which  characterizes 
a  great  deal  of  our  local  speech.  A  comparative 
grammar  of  English  dialects  would,  I  think,  be  a 
veiy  valuable  work  in  elucidating  their  history  and 
aflSliation.  Perhaps  the  work  has  been  done  and  I 
am  merely  exposing  my  ignorance. 

Hbnby  H.  Howoeth. 

Higber  BentcUffe,  Eocles. 

THE  CHETHAM  LIBBASY. 
(Sot,  8,291,  8,292,  8,584,  and  8,586.) 

[3,605.]  I  fail  to  see  what  Mr.  Cbbb  is  driving  at. 
He  admits  that  the  removal  of  the  above  Library  to 
"  the  Reference  Department  of  the  City  Free  Library 
would  no  doubt  add  to  its  usefulness,"  and  then  he 
goes  on  to  throw  cold  water  on  the  idea.  "  This  is 
not  the  first  time  the  usefulness  of  the  Chetham 
Library  has  been  called  in  question,  but  we  can 
imagine  the  outcry  there  would  have  been  if  it  had 
so  happened  the  Library  had  received  the  greater 
benefit  to  the  injury  of  the  Hospital."  And  quite 
right,  too,  in  my  opinion.  "  It  is  the  working  class 
which  has  benefited  by  any  misappropriation  there 
may  have  been."  Fortunately  for  the  reputation 
of  the  feofees,  the  revenues  of  the  Hospital  are  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  but  because  one  has  gained  to 
the  injury  of  the  other,  does  Mr.  Cbbe  consider  this 
a  sufficient  justification  for  the  misappropriation  ? 
Who  was  it  that  Humphrey  Chetham  meant  to 
benefit  if  not  the  working  class  ?  But  will  Mr.  Cbeb 
tell  OS  of  what  use  the  Library  is  to  them  under 
existing  circumstances?  "They  only  come  here 
when  they  cannot  find  what  they  want  at  the  Befe- 
renee  Library."  Can  anyone  feel  surprised  at  the 
**  abeenoe  of  readers "  in  an  antiquated  library  that 
has  kept  no  sort  of  pace  with  the  times? 
How  different  it  might  have  been  had  the 
Library  been  looked  after  in  as  careful  a  manner 
as  the  Coll^^e.  But  could  there  be  a  greater  argu- 
ment for  removal?  Is  it  worth  while  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  a  separate  establishment  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  a  few  readers  from  our  chief  Library, 


when  the  removal  of  these  books  would  not  only 
save  their  valuable  time,  but  give  them  a  better 
opportunity  of  comparing  the  works  with  those  of  a 
more  recent  date  ? 

"It  is  just  a  question,"  says  Mr.  Cbbb,  "whether 
our  worthy  Chief  Librarian  and  his  colleagues  would 
consider  the  10,000  venerable  folios  and  quartos  an 
unmixed  blessing."  It  is  not  a  question  of  what 
"our  worthy  Chief  Librarian  and  his  colleagues" 
think;  it  is  a  question  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
Library  and  the  convenience  of  the  public  for  whom 
it  was  intended;  and  I  believe  that  our  worthy 
Chief  Librarian  would  look  more  to  the  convenience 
of  those  whom  he  serves  so  faithfully,  and  to  the 
reputation  of  the  Library  over  which  he  presides, 
than  to  any  extra  work  the  removal  might  cause. 

I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  some  of  the  works 
placed  in  the  Bolton  and  Turton  Chapels  are  still  in 
existence ;  yet  it  is  sad  to  find,  according  to  evidence 
given  before  the  Libraries  Committee  of  1849,  that 
one  hundred  and  fifty  volumes  had  disappeared  from 
the  Library  itself. 

"  No  one  vTill  gainsay  the  usefulness  of  the  Hos- 
pital." So  far  from  doing  this,  I  distinctly  stated 
that  the  removal  of  the  Library  would  not  only 
increase  its  usefulness,  but  would  also  enable  the 
feofees  to  enlarge  the  Hospital,  and  give  them  the 
means  of  increasing  the  number  of  boys  to  be  main- 
tained and  educated,  and  of  improving  the  character' 
of  the  education  afforded,  for  can  anyone  doubt  that 
the  gratitude  of  the  community  would  refuse  to 
undertake  the  maintenance  of  Humphrey  Chetham's 
Library ;  and  the  same  step  which  would  free  this 
starving  Library  from  the  obstructions  which  have 
impeded  its  growth  and  diminished  its  usefulness 
would  give  greater  efficiency  to  his  thriving  school. 
To  talk  of  the  usefulness  of  the  Chetham  Library  of 
to-day  is  to  talk  nonsense.  That  it  can  look  back 
upon  a  career  of  usefulness  many  have  borne  grateful 
testimony ;  but  this  usefulness  is  sinking  into 
decrepitude  and  decay  year  by  year.  Combine  the 
two  Libraries,  and  assuredly  the  vitality  of  the  one 
will  be  found  to  invigorate  and  fructify  the 
accumulated  stores  of  the  other.  United  with  the 
Hospital,  the  vigoiur  of  the  one  has  been  supported 
by  the  exhaustion  of  the  other.  Separate  both  would 
thrive,  and  become  the  channels  of  an  amount  of 
education  and  intellectual  advantage  to  this  city, 
which  otherwise  we  shall  have  long  to  wait  for. 

A  WoBKiNG  Man. 
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QUERIES. 

[3,606.]        GOLOUBBD     BOTTLBS     IN     DbUOOISTS' 

Windows. — What  is  the  origin  of  the  custom  of 
having  large  decanters  that  give  coloured  lights, 
which  are  to  be  seen  in  almost  every  druggist's 
shop? 

E.  T. 

[3,607.]  Heltee-Skeltbb.— What  is  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  phrase  "  helter-skelter.^  I  cannot  find  it 
in  any  dictionary  which  I  have  at  hand.  The  uni- 
versal signification  seems  to  be  in  a  hurry  without 
any  order. 

'  J.  S.  B. 

North  wich. 
[3,608.]      PULYB,   WHBN  FiBST  ACTTBD :    CbNSOB- 

SHiP  OF  Plays.— Will  any  reader  of  Notes  and 
Queries  kindly  supply  replies  to  the  following  ques- 
tions:—!. In  what  year  and  place  in  England  were 
plays  first  acted?  2.  What  company  received  the 
first  patent?  And  3.  When  were  plays  first  sub- 
jected to  censorship  ? 

DllAliATICUS. 
Hyde,  September. 

[3,609.]  The  Poob  Man's  Guabdian.  — I  have 
been  looking  through  the  list  of  Manchester  periodi- 
cals appearing  in  your  Notes  and  Queries,  but  can 
find  nothing  concerning  the  Boor  Man*s  Gfuardian. 
As  I  believe  this  was  a  paper  that  played  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  struggle  of  the  press  for 
freedom,  perhaps  some  of  your  readers  could  give 
some  information  respecting  it. 

J.  B. 

[8,610.]  Faulty  Flannel.— The  preamble  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1601  runs  to  the  follow- 
ing effect : — Whereas  the  good  and  godly  purposes 
of  sundry  statutes  heretofore  ordained  for  the  true 
making  of  woollen  cloth  are  frustrated  by  stretching, 
want  of  weight,  flocks,  aoUace,  chalk,  flour,  de- 
ceitful things,  subtle  sleights,  untruths,  so  as  the 
same  cloth  being  put  in  water  is  found  to  shrink, 
be  rnoey,  pursey^  squally^  cockled,  handy,  light, 
and  notably  faulty,  to  the  great  dislike  of  foreign 
princes,  and  to  the  hindrance  and  loss  of  the 
buyer  and  wearer :  For  redress  hereof  be  it  enacted, 
&C.  By  a  subsequent  Act  (49  Oeo.  IIL,  cap,,  109) 
passed  to  repeal  the  afore-mentioned,  because  it 
'*  operated  against  the  principles  of  trade,"  we  learn 
that  the  faults  complained  of  were  columon  amongst 
theinanufactuxeB  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and 


I  desire  to  know  whether  the  words  which  I  have 
italicised  are  still  in  use ;  and,  if  they  are  not,  what 
are  their  modem  equivalents,  and  the  particular 
faults  to  which  they  refer? 

Hbnby  Cunliffe. 

Bochdale. 

[3,611.]  Seblbtons  Wholesale  and  Bbtail. 
The  possession  of  skeletons  by  medical  students  of 
the  old  school  caused  no  surprise,  as  body-snatching 
was  a  general  practice  and  the  source  of  supply  well 
known«  But  now  that  stealing  bodies  from  the 
graves  is  a  thing  of  the  past  one  would  imagine  that 
the  possession  of  a  human  skeleton  would  be  an  ex- 
pensive rarity.  I  was  somewhat  surprised,  however, 
when  a  circular  was  placed  in  my  hand  which  gave 
a  full  list  of  human  skeletons  and  bones,  with  prices 
and  all  particulars.  The  list  emanates  from  a  firm  of 
standing  in  the  metropolis,  and  is  got  up  in  the  ordi- 
nary business-like  way,  just  as  lists  of  groceries  or 
wines  are  made  out.  Now  I  am  not  anxious  to  be 
thought  an  alarmist,  but  as  this  firm  has  a  continual 
"  stock  on  hand,**  one  is  naturally  inclined  to  ask 
whence  are  all  these  human  skeletons  obtained  ?  One 
might  perhaps  attribute  the  quantity  of  male  skele- 
tons to  the  fruitful  stock  afforded  by  a  war ;  but  as 
there  are  as  many  "  lines  "  of  female  specialities  we 
must  look  to  some  other  source  for  the  supply.  It 
is  perhaps  comforting  to  know  that  however  worth- 
less we  may  be  when  living,  our  bones  are,  if  com- 
plete, at  least  worth  M,  15s.  to  JSd*  10s.,  and  that  our 
bare  skull  is  valued  at  lOs.  to  j£l.  15s.  The  latt«r 
price  is  only  obt-ained  for  ''superior"  skulls;  but 
whether  the  superiority  consists  m  the  quality  of  the 
bone  or  the  mental  capacity  which  it  embodied  when 
animated  the  catalogue  sayeth  not.  A  hand  reaches 
the  price  of  4s.  6d.  to  7s.  6d.,  and  a  foot  fetches  from 
4s.  6d.  to  8s.,  and  each  and  every  bone  in  the  body 
has  its  trade  value.  When,  therefore,  one  person 
breaks  another  one's  bones  the  damage  does  not  ex- 
tend to  the  immediate  but  also  to  the  ultimate  depre- 
ciation of  the  market  value.  Will  any  reader, 
"  learned  in  the  law,"  kindly  state  whether  the  sale 
of  human  skeletons  is  permitted  by  the  law,  and 
will  anyone  appease  my  dire  forebodings  of  the  ulti- 
mate fate  of  my  osteological  framework  by  telling 
me  from  what  source  these  dealers — for  there  must 
be  more  than  one — ^in  "new  and  second-hand"  skele- 
tons and  bones  obtain  their  supply  ? 

BoinPABTB, 
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NOTES. 


ULTHOH  HOUSE  AIYD  THB  BOOTLB  FAMILY. 

[3,612.]  In  the  Leaguer  of  Zathom,  by  Harrison 
Amswortb,  mention  is  frequently  made  of  a  Captain 
fiootle,  who,  when  the  garrison  of  Lathom  House 
was  about  to  be  besieged  in  1644,  was  found  to  be  a 
traitor.  When  his  treachery  was  discoTered  he 
managed  to  e8cai)e. 

Handle  Wilbraham,  of  Bode,  M.P,  for  Chester, 
married  Mary,  daughter  and  sole  heir  of  Bobert 
Bootle,  Esquire,  of  Lathom  House,  and  assumed  the 
•umame  of  Bootle.  Of  this  marriage  was  Edward, 
who  resumed  the  surname  of  Wilbraham,  becoming 
Edward  Bootle- Wilbraham,  which  is  the  present  sur- 
name of  the  family.  He  was  created  Lord  Skelmer&- 
dale  in  1828,  and  his  son  was  advanced  in  the  peerage 
a  few  years  ago  by  the  title  of  Earl  of  Lathom. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  (1)  How  the  pro- 
perty was  acquired  by  the  Bootle  family.  (2)  What 
connection  had  the  traitor  Captain  Bootle  with  the 
Booties  who  subsequently  owned  Lathom  House.  To 
me  it  appears  singular  that  the  Stanleys  should  allow 
(if  they  could  help  it)  the  historical  building  to 
become  alienated  from  their  family. 

C.  Daggatt. 

AN  OLD  DBANSGATB  DBED. 

[3,613.]  I  have  before  me  the  original  draft  of  a 
deed  of  Release,  dated  the  17th  November,  1698,  the 
parties  to  which  are  John  Leech,  of  Manchester, 
gent.Csonn  and  heire  of  Sarah  Gartside,  late  of  Man- 
chester aforesaid,  widow,  by  her  former  husband 

Leech,"  of  the  first  part;  Joseph  Clegg,  of 

Kewton  (in  the  parish  of  Manchester),  chapman,  and 
Bobert  Oartside,  of  Prestwich,  yeoman  (executors  of 
the  last  will  and  testament  of  the  said  Sarah  Oartside), 
of  the  second  part;  and  the  purchaser,Damel  Sandf  ord, 
of  the  City  of  London  [blank  left  for  occupation],  of 
the  third  part ;  and  in  which  the  following  interesting 
recital  is  contained,  **  Whereas  Ellen  Sandford,  late 
of  Nntthurst,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  widow, 
deceased,  by  Lease  and  Release  dated  the  26th  and 
aQ<126eh  November,  1688,  or  otherwise,  did  grant 
and  convey  to  the  said  Sarah  Oartside  and  her  heires 
all  those  the  severall  Closes  and  parcells  of  Land 
lyemg  in  Manchester  aforesaid  in  and  neare  the  end 
of  a  streete  or  place  there  called  the  Deanugate  and 
called  or  knowne  by  the  severall  names  of  the  Garden* 


ftMt  the  over  SotoceikiSs^  and  the  2>ofe,  all  of  them 
then  in  the  possession  of  one  Thomas  Mercer." 

C.  T.  Tallbnt-Batbman. 

24,  Brown-street. 

COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

BOTHEB. 
(Note  No.  8.602,  September  20.) 

[3,614.]  In  the  Etymological  Dictionary  by 
Chambers  it  is  stated  that "  bother  "  is  a  corruption 
of  the  old  word  "  pother,"  to  tease  or  annoy. 

A.  E«  S. 

Didsbury. 

«  «  « 

The  word  "bother"  is  undoubtedly  a  perplexity 
to  the  philologists,  but  I  doubt  whether  they  will 
be  helped  by  Scio's  suggestion  that  it  is  a  corruption 
of  **both  ears."  Professor  Skeat  in  his  recent 
Etymological  Dictionary  says  there  is  no  proof  that 
the  word  is  of  any  great  antiquity  in  English,  and 
the  earliest  use  of  it  which  he  has  found  is  in  Dean 
Swift's  Strephon  and  Flavia:  ''my  head  you  so 
bother."  Bejectlng  Mr.  Hensleigh  Wedgwood's  con- 
nection of  the  word  with  the  Dutch  ''  bulderen,"  to 
rage.  Professor  Skeat  is  inclined  to  favoiur  Mr, 
Oamett's  solution  tracing  it  to  the  Irish  or  Oaelic 
"buaidhirt,"  trouble,  affliction;  and  says  Swift 
might  easily  have  adopted  the  word  from  the  Irish. 

Elton. 

THB  POOR  man's  GUARDIAN. 
(Qaery  No.  8,609,  September  20.) 
[3,616.]  Bound  up  with  Bronterre'9  National 
Reformer  "  in  Oovemment,  Law,  Property,  Beligion, 
and  Morals,"  of  the  date  of  January,  1835,  and  John 
Bell's  New  Pditicai  Begister  of  the  same  year,  I  find 
several  numbers  of  The  Boor  Man's  Gtuirdian,  pur- 
chased of  Mr.  Mann,  of  Leeds,  and  for  selling  which 
he  suffered  imprisonment  in  York  Castle.  I  enclose 
you  the  title  of  No.  220,  for  August  22, 1835,  which 
is  worth  reprinting  exactly  as  it  stands : — 

THE    POOR    MAN'S     OUARDIAN, 

A  WBBKLT  PAPKB  FOB  THB  PBOPLB. 

This  Paper  (after  sustainlnj;  a  Oovemment 
persecutioD  of  three  years  and  a  half  duration, 
in  which  upwards  of  500  persons  were  unjustly 
imprisoned,  and  cruelly  treated  for  vending  it) 
was,  on  the  Trial  of  an  £x-Officio  Information 
filled  by  His  Majesty's  Attorney  General  against 
Heory  Hetherington,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
before  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  a  Special  Jury, 
declared  to  be  a  strictly  Legal  PubUcation. 

Printed  and  Published  by  H.  Hetherington, 
Savoy-Btreety  Strand. 
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I  knew  Hethorington,  Lovett,  and  O'Brien  well;  and 
to  no  man  of  his  time  is  this  generation  more  indebted 
than  to  Henry  Hetherington,  the  now  forgotten  and 
uncrowned  hero.  He  used  strong  language,  as  you 
will  see  from  the  back  of  the  scrap  cut  out,  but 
that  was  needful  to  overcome  the  cold-blooded 
Whiggism  and  rampant  Toryism  of  that  day.  The 
men  who  came  later,  and  of  higher  rank,  have  won 
the  historical  laurels,  but  Hethejdngton  was  the 
genuine  martyr  and  hero.  F.  B«  Lbbs. 

lleanwood  Lodge,  Leeds. 

THB  CHBTHAM  LIBBABY. 
(So,  8,606  and  othetB.) 

[3,616.]  A  few  facts  relative  to  the  Chetham 
Libraiy  and  Hospital  may  perhaps  now  not  be  out  of 
place.  Humphrey  Chetham  left  two  distinct  and 
separate  bequests  for  the  endowment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  Library  of  Godly  Books,  and  a  Hospital, 
the  entire  range  of  buildings  called  **The  Great 
House  in  Manchester,"  becoming  the  sole  property  of 
the  Hospital.  The  accounts  (revenue  and  expendi- 
ture) of  each  foundation  have  always  and  still  are 
kept  quite  apart.  The  Hospital  estate  has  always 
been  and  still  is  more  than  sufficient  to  support  it, 
plenty  and  to  spare,  and  instead  of  taking  from  the 
Library,  has  for  many  years  back  remitted  annual 
payments  of  money  which  the  Library  was  bound 
to  pay  to  it.  The  Library  has  going  on  steadily 
increasing  in  numbers  and  in  value,  the  late  librarian, 
Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  giving  half  his  life  even  to  its 
finish,  in  fostering  the  place,  and  from  about  16,000 
volumes  which  he  found  there  on  entering  on  his 
duties  he  left  upwards  of  30,000,  rich  in  ancient, 
modem,  and  current  literature.  During  the  last 
twelve  years  five  additional  rooms  which  form  the 
ground  range  of  the  north  corridor  have  been  handed 
over  to  the  Library  and  filled  with  books.  Since 
Mr.  Jones's  death  in  1876  the  late  James  Grossley 
gratuitously  filled  his  place,  and  so  saved  a  librarian's 
salary  and  cost  of  living.  James  Bury. 

#  *  » 

A  WomnNQ  Man  seems  to  have  adopted  Mr. 
Edward  Edwards's  Memoirs  of  Idbrariea  as  his 
shibboleth,  his  arguments  and  language  alike  being 
taken  from  that  work.  No  doubt  it  contains  much 
information  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  and  I  have 
no  wish  to  impugn  the  accuracy  of  its  statements. 
Without  attempting  to  justify  the  feoffees  in  their 
past  neglect  of  the  Library,  I  say  they  have  a  valu- 


able set-off  in  the  increased  number  of  boys  that 
have  been  trained  and  educated  in  the  HospitaL 
Whether  or  not  this  should  go  on  in  the  future  is 
another  question. 

Humphrey  Chetham  intended  to  benefit  other 
people  besides  the  working  class.  The  clause  in  his 
will  which  provided  for  the  Library,  stated  that  it 
was  ^  for  the  use  of  scholars  and  others  well  affected." 
The  Church  Libraries  were  for  the  benefit  of  the 
''common  people."  My  expression  ''absence  of 
readers  "  referred  to  the  early  years  of  the  Library. 

I  gather  from  A  Wobetno  Man's  remarks  that  he 
would  hand  over  the  Library  to  the  Corporation, 
and  leave  the  moneys  and  estates,  which  were 
originally  set  apart  for  its  maintenance,  in  the  hands 
of  the  feoffees,  for  the  training  and  education  of  the 
boys ;  but  if  this  were  done  would  he  not  be  a  con- 
senting party  to  a  greater  misappropriation  than 
ever? 

The  question  of  providing  space  for  the  ever- 
increasing  number  of  books,  is  one  that  now  exercises 
the  minds  of  librarians,  and  will  do  so  still  more  in 
the  future.  It  was  in  this  sense  that  I  doubted 
whether  the "  ten  thousand  venerable  folios  and 
quartos  "  would  be  an  unmixed  blessing  to  the  City 
Librarian  and  his  colleagues,  especially  considering 
that  one  of  the  strongest  departments  of  the 
Chetham  Library  is  Theology.  Moreover,  the  City 
Libraries  are  maintained  by  a  public  rate,  which  is 
limited  in  amount  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  the 
rebinding  and  repairing  of  tho  "  torn  and  rotting 
covers "  of  the  Chetham  books,  would  be  a  serious 
item  to  come  out  of  a  sum  already  small  enough  for 
its  purposes. 

The  treasures  contained  in  the  30,000  volumes 
more  or  less  of  the  Chetham  Library  are  varied  and 
many,  and  deserve  to  be  far  better  known  than  is 
possible  under  existing  arrangements.  The  Libraiy 
at  present  is  an  unknown  land  to  the  people  of 
Manchester — a  library  in  name  but  nothing  moie. 
It  would  seem,  however,  from  the  report  of  the 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian  Society's 
meeting,  in  the  C^  Nsioa  of  the  20th  inst.,  that  the 
feoffees  are  awakening  to  a  sense  of  the  altered  times 
in  which  we  live,  and  seem,  instead  of  parting  with 
the  Library  to  be  disposed  to  adapt  it  to  the  require- 
ments of  to-day.  Mr.  H.  H.  Howorth,  one  of  the 
feoffees,  as  chairman  of  the  meeting,  in  the  oowfee 
of  his  remarks,  regretted  that  the  present  atxaage- 
nxents  were  such  as  to  preclude  many  studaats  who 
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would  otherwifle  make  uae  of  the  library  from  doing 
BO.  He  suggested  that  the  Library  should  be 
lighted  by  gas,  and  opened  in  the  evenings,  and 
that  it  should  be  made  more  useful  and  in  every 
way  s  student's  library.  If  these  suggestions 
of  Mr.  Howorth  are  carried  out,  they  will  remove 
many  of  the  objections  which  at  present  bar  the  way 
to  the  increased  usefulness  of  the  Library,  and  will 
•tUl  further  show  that  the  fe<^ee8  are,  to  use  Mr. 
Howorth's  words,  the  trustees  of  the  people  of  Man- 
chester, and  that  it  is  their  desire  to  make  the  Library 
as  useful  as  possible. 

Mr.  Edwards,  in  his  Menwtrs  of  lAhrarxn^  carries 
the  acooont  of  the  Ghetham  Library  down  to  1864, 
and  in  that  year  the  entries  in  the  catalogue  were 
not  more  than  11,000,  but  the  issue  of  Volume  VI.  of 
the  catalogue  last  year  carries  the  total  number  of 
entries  to  28,047,  thus  showing  that  the  Library  has 
more  than  doubled  itself  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  though  no  doubt  a  large  proportion  are  dona- 
tions, still  the  fact  8X)eaks  for  itself. 

John  Gbbs. 

druggists'  coloubjbd  bottles. 

(Query  No.  3^606,  September  aO.) 

[3,617.]  On  this  subject  a  very  pleasing  and  in- 
structive story,  The  JPutple  Joar^  was  written  by  Miss 
Edgeworth,  and  is  to  be  had  in  Manchester  for  a 

small  sum.  A.  £.  S. 

Dldabuxy. 

BKBUETONS  WHOLBSALB  AND  BETAIL. 
(Query  ITo.  8.611,  September  20.) 

[3,618.]  I  was  sorry  your  correspondent  Boni- 
PABTiB  was  so  Soared  by  seeing  an  advertisement  of  a 
firm  offering  skeletons  for  eale.  These  advertisements 
are  not  at  all  uncommon ;  if  your  correspondent  will 
examine  this  week's  Lofncet  he  wiU  see  at  least  a  dozen 
SQCfa  adyertisements.  It  may  serve  to  alleviate  your 
correepondent's  anxiety  if  I  assure  him  that  the 
bones  are  not  obtained  from  the  osseous  framework 
of  the  natives  of  this  favoured  land,  but  from  those 
of  the  less  fortunate  inhabitants  of  foreign  climes, 
negroes  and  others.  The  sale  of  the  skeletons  of 
natives  is,  I  think,  forbidden  by  English  law. 

Medicus. 
hbltb&  skxltbb. 

(Qneiy  Vo.  8,007,  Beptembor  20.) 

[M19.]     In  Dr.  Brewer's  Dictionary  of  Phrase 
and  Fable  the  following  explanation  is  given :~ 
Helter^kdter— Higgledy-piggledy,  in  hurry  and  con- 
fusion.   The  Latin  •«  hllariter-celeriter  '•  rome  to!er- 


I 


ably  near  the  meaning  of  post-haste,  as  Shakspere 
uses  the  expression  (2  Henry  iv.,  v.  3)  :— 
Sir  John,  I  am  thy  Pistol  and  thy  friend, 
And  helter-skelter  have  I  rode  to  thee, 
And  tidings  do  I  bring. 
The  archaic  word  belt,  *' poured  out,"  is  doubtless 
the  same  as  belter ;  and  probably  skelter  is  a  varia- 
tion of  the  same. 

T.  T.  Haybs. 

Lei«b. 

QUERIES  > 

[3,620.]  RBV0LViNGCABDiHGBwQiiaB8.-Whether 
for  wool  or  cotton  were  revolving  carding  engines 
first  used  ?    Who  invented  them  ? 

MOBGAN  BbIBBLBY. 

[3,621.]  AuTHOKSHiP  OF  LiNEB.— Who  is  the 
author  of  these  lines  ? — 

Cold  winter  is  come  with  his  cold  chilly  breath, 
And  the  leaves  are  all  fallen  from  the  trees ; 

AU  nature  seems  touched  by  the  finger  of  death. 
And  the  streams  are  beginning  to  freeze. 

A.  E.  S. 

L3,622.]  Thb  Peobpbct  from  Wobslby  and 
SwiNTON.— I  believe  it  would  interest  many  of  yomr 
readers  if  we  could  be  furnished  with  accurate  par- 
ticulars of  the  prospects  from  the  high  ground  at 
Swinton  and  Worsley.  I  am  told  that  the  top  of  the 
Museum  in  Peel  Park  is  a  good  point  for  observation ; 
if  this  is  the  case,  probably  Mr.  John  Plant,  whose 
accuracy  in  such  matters  is  well  known,  could  favour 
us  with  the  information.  S.  E.  Hawobth. 

Woraley  Boad,  Swinton. 

[3,623.  J  Ancibnt  Dwellings  IN  Conway  Vallry. 
Can  you  or  any  of  the  widely-spread  readers  of  the 
City  News  give  me  any  informatiod,  o)r  t^U  me  where 
information  may  be  obtained,  concemf ng  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  dwellings  in  the  Dolgarrog  Wood, 
about  two  miles  from  Trefriw,  on  the  road  to 
Conway?  To  a  few  people  hereabouts  these  ola 
habitations  are  well  known,  but  I  do  not  think  much 
is  known  about  them  outside  the  Conway  Valley. 
They  are  very  rude,  evidently  very  old,  and,  to  say 
the  least,  they  are  remains  of  strange  habitations  of 
a  people  of  whom,  I  believe,  we  know  little. 

Jambs  Nibli). 

Talybont. 

Stbanob  Disgovbby  of  Pictubbs,  by  Tubnbb.— 
An  Exeter  hairdresser  has  discovered  three  works  of 
J.  W.  M.  Turner,  They  represent  views  of  the  interior 
of  Exeter  Cathedral,  and  are  said  to  have  been  stowed 
away  for  nearly  fifty  years  as  lumber.  Mr.  Ruskin  has 
seen  the  pictures,  and  has  not  the  least  doubt  of  their 
genuineness. 
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AN  OLD  ST.  MABY'S-GATB  DBBD. 

[3,624.]  As  8  suitable  companion  to  my  note  of 
last  week  on  <'  An  old  Deansgate  Deed,"  I  now  sub- 
mit a  few  extracts  from  the  original  draft  of  a  deed 
of  Selease  dated  about  1680— the  actual  date  does  not 
appear  on  the  draft— and  made  between  John  Moxon 
the  elder,  of  Manchester,  gent.,  of  the  one  part,  and 
John  Mozon,  gent,  (who,  it  would  appear,  was  also 
of  Manchester),  **  second  son  to  the  aforesaid  John 
Mozon  the  elder,"  of  the  other  part.  In  consideration 
of  the  "  naturall  love  and  affection  which  hee  hath 
and  beareth  unto  the  said  John  Mozon,  his  said  son," 
and  for  the  latter's  '*  better  advancement,  preferment 
and  way  of  liveing,"  the  elder  Mozon  granted,  in  fee 
simple,  by  the  deed  in  question,  *' All  that  Messuage, 
Burgage,  and  Tenement,  with  the  Appurtenances, 
situate,  standing,  and  being  in  Manchester  aforesaid, 
in  or  neare  unto  a  certaine  streete  or  place,  there 
called  the  St.  Mecn^Gate,  now  or  late  or  heretofore 
in  the  tenure,  holding  or  occupation  of  William 
Buttler,  Richard  Hunt,  Innkeeper,  Thomas  Millington 
and  William  Cooke,  Innkeeper;  together  with  all 
.  .  ',  8hopi)s,  sellers,  warehouses,  stables,  .  .  . 
entries,  courts  [here  follows  a  series  of  descriptive 
general  words],  to  the  said  Messuage,  Burgage,  or 
Tenement  •  .  •  belonging."  The  f ollovnng  two 
memoranda  are  written  in  the  margin ;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  show  to  which,  if  any,  part  of  the  deed 
they  rehite :— "  Randall  Williamson,  Robert  Chapman, 

Mary  Butler, Brooke,"  may  be  the  names  of 

former  tenants  of  the  property  (a  portion,  at  least, 
of  which  was,  I  gather  incidentally,  once  in  the 
actual  occupation  of  the  elder  Moxon) :  ''Rentcharge 
now  payable  to  Elizabeth,  Widow  and  Relict  of  John 
Shelton  deceased  .  .  .  chargeable  upon  the  whole 
premises  or  part  thereof." 

Most  readers  of  this  note  need  not  the  reminder 
that  8t.  Maryfs-QaUy  unlike  St,  Manf afreet,  does 
not  derive  its  name  from  the  neighbouring  church 
known  as  **  St.  Mary's,"  but  from  the  ancient  mother 
church,  now  the  Cathedral. 

C.  T.  Tallent-Batbmak. 

24,  Brown-atreet.         i 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS, 

THB  BBAILA.  IN  BNQLAND. 
(Query  No.  8,606,  September  20.) 

[3,625.]  It  was  in  Clerkenwell  that  the  first  play 
was  acted  in  the  year  ld97.  Plays  were  first  sub- 
mitted to  censorship  in  the  year  1737.  James 
fiurbage's  company  was  the  first  to  reoeiTe  a  patent 
in  1574.  Burbage's  company  were  styled  the  ^  Se^ 
vants  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester."  F.  M.  H. 

*  *  « 

The  Chester  Mysteries,  or  Whitsun  Plays,  were 
performed  in  1268.  The  Moralities  succeeded,  and 
then  historical  dramas.  Ferrex  and  Bcfrrex,  our  firrt 
regular  tragedy,  was  acted  before  Elizabath  in  the 
year  1561.  Bishop  Still's  Qummar  Qurto>ris  Needk 
was  the  first  comedy;  it  was  performed  in  the  year 
1575,  at  Christ  Church,  Cambridge. 

MOSBLBY-STBBBT  EdOBLET. 

FAULTT  CLOTH  AND  FLAKNBL. 
(Query  "So.  8,610,  September  20.) 

[3,626.]  I  fear  it  is  not  possible  to  give  a  satis- 
factory answer  to  this  query.  Bosworth  gives: 
A.S.  Sol "»  soil,  filth,  mire ;  and  it  may  be  conjectured 
that  of  this  word  would  be  easily  coined  ^soUace," 
which  probably  meant  clay.  In  my  time  I  have 
heard  of  both  Chinarday  (»  pul vemed  felspar)  and 
salt  being  put  into  fiannel  pieces  to  add  to  their 
weight  I  do  not  know  that  the  word  "  soUaoe  "  is 
now  anywhere  in  use;  nor, indeed, "  rewy,"  "pursey," 
*'  squally,"  or  '*  bandy."  The  equivalents  of  these  four 
latter  words  used  technically  would,  I  think,  now 
be  "rowy,"  "puckered,"  "uneven,"  and  "roadei" 
that  is,  unevenly  shaded.  To  be  "  cockled  *  is  a  most 
inconvenient  fault  in  flannel  and  in  cloth,  and  may 
arise  from  the  warp  being  irregularly  wefted— that 
is,  having  sometimes  or  alternately,  more  and  then 
fewer  picks  in  an  inch  than  there  ought  to  be ;  or,  as 
is  oftenest  the  case,  by  mixing  together  weft 
bobbins  of  different  qualities  of  wooL 

MOBOAN  BrISSLBY. 

FBFNICUTB. 
(Nofl.  3,688. 8.598,  and  8,6M.) 

[3,627.]  Not  Fef nicute  but  Fefmecute— spelt  with 
the  m,  not  n — at  least  this  is  how  we  have  the  word 
In  Oldham,  which  town,  besides  other  fame,  has  the 
honour  of  preserving  to  us  many  of  these  old-woiid 
words.  " Feffing"  or  " faffing"  are  common  words 
among  old  people  even  in  my  reooUection. 
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Another  word.  Who  knows  what  "warth"  or 
*  warthe  "  means  ?  My  dear  old  friend,  the  late  John 
HigBon,  did  not  know  the  word  when  he  came  to 
live  at  Lees,  but  I  supx)Ose  it  must  be  in  his  glossary, 
published  or  unpublished,  I  don't  know  which.  At 
least  I  rescued  this  word  from  x)erdition,  as  I  thought, 
by  sending  it  on  to  him,  and  I  should  say  it  is  among 
his  collection  of  folk  lore  somewhere.  The  word  is 
used  in  such  a  connection  as  the  following :— Ques- 
tion :  **  Tom,  has  sin  th'  back  spittle  ?  Answer : ''  Well, 
it  wair  here  a  minute  sin,  but  aw  dunno  what's  warthe 
on't  •—that  is  to  say,  *•  what  has  become  of  it"  This 
was  a  common  word  in  Oldham  some  years  ago.  I 
daresay  I  know  many  other  curious  words,  which, 
like  Mr.  Howorth,  I  have  learned  from  my  mother. 

Samubl  Anbbbw. 
Hqt, 


BBVOLVING  CABBING  ENGINES. 
(Query  No.  8,880,  September  27.) 

[3,628.]  Beyolying  cards  appear  to  have  been 
invented  by  Daniel  Bourn,  of  Leominster,  who  took 
out  a  patent  for  his  apparatus  in  May,  1748.  In  his 
specification  it  is  called  "A  machine  for  carding  wool 
or  cotton  either  by  hand  or  water."  Lewis  Paul,  ot 
Birmingham,  patented  a  revolving  card  in  the  same 
year,  seven  months  later  than  Bourn's  patent.  There 
were  two  machines  included  in  the  specification,  the 
most  important  being  a  cylinder  clothed  v«rith  cards 
that  revolved  close  to  a  concave  covering,  also  clothed 
with  cards  fixed  under  its  lower  half.  The  cotton 
was  introduced  between  the  two,  and,  when  carded 
sufficiently,  was  removed  in  a  fleece  by  hand  with  a 
stick  furnished  vdth  needles  in  the  manner  of  a 
comb. 

Paul's  card  underwent  different  improvements,  but 
it  was  not  until  1773,  or  about  that  time,  that  Ark- 
wright  gave  it  the  form  still  in  use.  The  principle 
of  revolving  cards  was  then  first  brought  out  by 
Bourn,  and  it  was  applied  indifferently  to  wool  or 
eotton«  The  carding  engine,  fed  at  the  back  by  a  lap 
covered  with  moveable  flats,  and  4iaving  the  cotton 
removed  in  a  continuous  fleece  from  a  doffer  at  the 
front  by  a  comb  and  cranks,  was  invented  by  Ark- 
wright,  and  was  used  first  for  cotton*        B.  H.  A. 


QUERIES. 

[3,628.]  Samuel  Eaton,  the  Independent 
Tbaohbb  at  Dukinfibld.— Was  there  any  family 
connection   between  this  divine  and   Theophilus 


Eaton,  the  first  governor  of  New  Haven ;  and  if  so, 
what  was  its  nature  ?  J.  C 

[3,630.]  LoBD  Lttton  and  Tennyson.— I  have 
a  copy  of  Lord  Lytton's  Nezo  Timon,  dated  1875,  in 
which  I  fail  to  find  the  lines  in  which  Tennyson  is 
spoken  of  as  "Schoolnuss  Alfred,"  and  his  poetry 
described 


A  jiDglins  medley  of  purloined  conceits, 
Out-babyug  Wordsworth  and  out-srlittering  Keats. 

Can  you  say  whether  or  not  it  has  been  deleted  in 
editions  since  the  first  in  1845? 

Bobebt  Taylob. 

Prettwlch. 

[Lord  Lytton  omitted  the  lines  in  the  third  edition  of 
the  New  Timon.  Tennjrsou  replied  to  the  satire  iu 
Funch  (vol  z.,  1846,  page  103)  in  a  poem  of  eleven 
stanzas,  entitled  **  The  New  Timon  and  the  Poets," 
and  amongst  other  things  called  Lytton— 

The  padded  man  that  wears  the  stays. 

These  verses  have  never  been  republished  in  any 
edition  of  Tennyson's  works. — En.] 

The  Romans  in  Stockport.  —  The  Surtees 
Society  have  just  published  the  second  volume  of  the 
Family  Memoirs  of  the  Rev,  William  iStvkeley.  Under 
the  head  of  Cheshire,  and  date  of  January,  1750-51, 
we  have  this  extract  from  a  diary : — **  Mr.  Peel,  officer 
of  excise,  sent  me  a  coin  of  Honorius,  taken  up  on 
removal  of  some  rubbish  called  the  castle  at  Stockport, 
on  the  Mersey,  in  Cheshire.  Reverse,  a  garland,  vot." 
Mr.  Thompson  Watkin  remarks  in  the  Academy  that  this 
will  be  welcome  news  to  antiquaries,  for,  although 
Boman  roads  meet  at  Stockport,  and  it  has  long  been 
thought  there  must  have  been  a  small  post  there,  no 
remains  have  been  recorded  with  the  exception  of  a 
tradition,  which  can  be  traced  to  no  reliable  source,  that 
a  tesselated  pavement  was  found  some  eighty  yean 
since. 

Mb.  Cbossley  as  a  Poetigal  CBinc^The 
Wigan  Free  Library  obtained  at  the  sale  of  the  late 
James  Croesley's  library  a  copy  of  the  elder  David  Holt's 
Miscdlaneoue  Extracts,  Manchester,  1839,  and  on  a  fly- 
leaf is  the  following  criticism  in  Mr.  Crossley's  hand- 
writing :— 

What  a  terrible  Dolt  you  must  be,  David  Holt, 

To  fancy  that  extracts  like  these. 
Old  scraps  out  of  season  and  rhymes  without  reason, 

Can  your  readers  eniigbten  or  please. 

In  carving  a  goose  you  were  always  of  use. 

And  in  helping  at  dinner  most  able  ; 
But  a  mental  repast  is  a  Barmecide's  fast 

If  you  take  the  head  of  the  table. 

A  note  adds  that  Mr.  Holt  **  was  the  best  carver  of  a 
goose  in  Manchester.    He  could  do  it  with  a  spoon." 
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SatutDai?,  October  ii,  i8B4. 


NOTES. 


SHOULD  AND  WOULD. 

[3,631.]  A  peroon  now  deceased,  who  if  living 
would  be  about  seventy  years  of  age,  told  me  he  used 
to  go  to  school  to  an  old  man  who  wove  in  a  hand- 
loom  at  Lower  Darwen.  The  preceptor  made  the  lads 
stand  in  a  jow  on  a  form  to  read ;  "  and,"  said  my 
informant,  *'  he  used  to  make  us  say '  wowld '  and 
•showld;'  he'd  have  none  of  your  'woods'  and 
'  shoods.'  Compare  this  with  Chaucer,  in  the  Coke's 
Tale  of  Gamelyn  :— 

Th^  lyveden  togidere  whil  that  OriBt  wolde, 
And  sithin  was  Gamelyn  graven  imder  moolde. 

Calcab. 

accuracy  in  quotation. 

[3,632.]  Speaking  at  Hanley  on  Tuesday,  the  7th 
instant,  on  the  Franchise  question,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
is  reported  in  the  Times,  Daily  Neios,  and  other  news- 
papers to  have  said: — "I  must  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that 

The  man  conyiDced  a^nst  hia  will 
Is  of  the  same  opinion  still." 

Without  entering  into  the  question  whether  a  man 

can  still  be  of  the  same  opinion  after  he  has  been 

« convinced  "  against  his  wiU,  or  without  troubling 

the  right  honourable  gentleman  to  state  if  he  was 

coirectly  reported,  I  will  assume  that  th«  couplet 

from  Samuel  Butler's  Budibras  was  intended,  and  as 

this  is  so  frequently  misquoted  in  a  similar  manner, 

it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  supply  the  correct 

yersion,  which  is — 

He  that  oompliea  against  his  will 
.  Is  of  his  own  opinion  stilL 

W.  C.  P. 


COMMBNTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

LORD  LYTION  AND  TENNYSON. 
(Query  No.  3,630.  October  4.) 
[3,633.  j  In  your  reply  to  this  query  you  state  that 
Tennyson's  poem,  the ''  NewTimon  and  the  Poets,"  has 
never  been  republished  in  any  edition  of  Tennyson's 
works.  This  is  not  quite  correct  I  hare  an  Ameri- 
can edition  of  Tennyson  (New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers,  1873)  which  contains  the  poem  in  a  com- 
plete form,  the  whole  of  the  eleven  yerses  being 
given.  Obobgb  W«  Locewood. 

WlthingtOB. 


[We  meanti  of  courae,  ai^editioa  sanctioned  by  Tenny 
son  hintfell  The  Ameriran  reprinted  ctrflectioM 
include  many  pieces  which  the  Laureate  has  omitted 
from  bis  several  editions.  In  the  instance  of  the 
**  New  Timon  and  the  Poeta,"  the  omission  by  Tenny- 
son is  significant.  He  did  not  wish  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  an  angiy  personal  controveisy.— 
Editob.] 


SCIENCE  IN  THE  BIBLE. 
(Nos.  3,897  and  3,600.) 

[3,634.]  I  would  respectfully  say  to  the  proposer 
of  this  query,  as  One  of  old  said  t^  the  Jews,  **  Search 
the  Scriptures."  But  how  few  there  are  who  do  this. 
When  I  think  of  the  commendable,  great,  and  con- 
tinuous efforts  that  are  made  to  circulate  the  Bible ; 
of  the  vast  number  of  churches,  ch^iels,  schools,  and 
other  agencies  whose  ostensible  functions  are  to  teach 
and  foster  the  reading  and  proper  understanding  of 
it,  it  is  amazing  to  me  how  little  intimate,  intelligent, 
and  real  knowledge  most  people  have  of  its  contents. 
It  is  no  less  astonishing  to  find  how  ill-known  is  the 
little  that  is  professed  to  be  known ;  and  this  deplor- 
able ignorance  and  misunderstanding  is  not  confined 
to  common  readers  such  as  I  am,  but  many  clergymen 
and  ministers  of  religion,  despite  what  one  would 
naturally  expect,  are  almost  as  imperfectly  infonned. 
Indeed,  with  many  of  them  the  case  is  much  worse. 
Often  when  they  see,  or  may  see  if  they  will,  the  tme 
and  obvious  meaning  of  a  passsge  of  Scripture,  they 
construe  it  in  some  other  way,  add  to,  or  subtract 
from  it  what  the  writer  never  meant,  and  sometimes 
put  in  a  meaning  the  very  opposite  of  that  which  is 
manifestly  intended. 

It  has  been  so  with  the  history  of  creation  as  given 
in  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  Book  of  QeneeaB,  No 
reader  of  common  sense  and  common  honesty  can 
tail  to  see  or  will  refuse  to  admit,  that  the  writer  (or 
rather  writers^  for  there  are  two  very  different 
accounts)  meant  by  the  term  **  day "  exactly  what 
we  in  our  time  understand  by  it,  namely  the  period 
between  the  setting,  or  of  the  rising  of  the  son,  and 
another  the  same,  next  following—**  God  divided  the 
light  from  the  darkness."  ''God  called  the  light 
Day,  and  the  darkness  he  called  Night,  and 
the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  fint 
day."  According  to  the  first  account,  the  pro- 
cess of  creation  veent  on  daily,  till  the  end  of  the 
sixth  day,  after  which  the  writer,  probably  for  the 
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hrmiane  purpose  of  instituting  diyine  sanction  to  the 
Jewish  Sabbath,  assigns  to  the  Ahnighty  a  ^  day  of 
rest*  Erroneously,  as  we  now  know,  he  fixes  the 
creation  of  the  earth  three  days  before  that  of  the  sun 
and  the  stars,  but  does  not  say  whether  it  was  made 
round  or  flat.  Neither  does  he  say  it  was  made  out  of 
nothing,  nor  anywhere  in  the  Bible  is  it  so  said. 
This  statement  was  left  to  be  made  by  less  reverent 
and  more  presumptuous  theologians,  who  have  not 
hesitated,  since  the  establishment  of  the  science  of 
geology,  to  make  the  still  more  impudent  one,  that 
eadi  one  of  the  m  days  was  meant  to  stand  for 
indefinite  periods  of  time  extending  over  thousands 
of  years!  Poor  Hugh  Miller,  subservient  to  the 
baseless  notion  that  traditionaxy  lore  was  the 
unerring  speech  of  the  Infinite,  wrote:  *' Between 
the  creation  of  the  matter  of  which  the  earth 
is  compoeed,  as  enunciated  (!)  in  the  first 
verse  [of  Genesis]  and  the  earth's  void  and  chaotic 
state,  as  described  in  the  second,  a  thousand 
creations  might  have  intervened."  Another 
Scotchman,  a  D.D.  and  F.R.S.E.,  in  a  large  work 
published  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  intended  for 
the  instruction  and  guidance  of  biblical  students,  says 
"  It  is  enough  to  believe  the  account  is  a  true  history 
written  by  one  who  was  unerringly  guided  by  the 
Holy  Ohost,  in  every  sentence  of  his  narrative." 
Again,  **  We  have  in  the  fimt  chapter  of  Genesis  a 
true  history  of  creation  as  it  now  is,  and  in  writing  it 
Hoses  was  under  the  direct  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit "  !  The  writer  of  the  account  himself,  Moses 
or  some  other  prophet,  claims  no  such  exceptional 
privil^e.  I  cannot  quite  agree  with  Paul,  who  ven- 
tured to  say  what  his  Master  never  did,  **  AU  Scrip- 
tare  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,"  and  I  shrink 
from  such  audacious  and  blasphemous  notions  of 
inspiration  as  are  implied  in  these  extraota  Brad- 
laugh  never  uttered  anything  grosser  or  more  un- 
scrupulous. 

It  is  nowhere  said  in  the  Bible,  directly  or 
iadiiectly.  that  the  earth  is  round.  All  the  writers 
of  scripture  whenever  they  allude  to  its  struo- 
tuiB  and  location  speak  of  it  as  immovable, 
sod  resting  upon  **  foundations,"  or  upon  '*  pillars." 
The  gentlemen  who  arranged  the  services  of 
the  Church  of  Bngland  as  set  forth  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in  copying  tha  beautiful 
and  spiiited  ninsty-sighth  Psalm,  have  introduced 
the  phrase  ^seuad  world,"  very  likely  only  for  the 
sake  of  ih|rtkm.  In  the  A.  V.  of  thet  Bible  it  is  net  80» 


In  the  glorious  and  sublime  poetry  of  the  Book  of 

Job  it  is  written : — 

He  stntcheth  out  the  north  over  the  empty  space, 
And  haogeth  the  earth  upon  notbing.    ^  « 

The  pillara  of  the  heavens  tremble. 
And  are  confounded  at  His  lebuka. 

God  alone  understaodeth  the  way  thereof, 
And  He  alone  knoweth  the  place  thereof. 
For  He  looketh  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
And  aeeth  under  the  whole  heavens ; 
To  make  a  weiffkt  for  the  winds ; 
And  he  eatablisbeth  the  waters  by  measure. 
When  Be  made  a  decree  for  the  rain. 
And  a  way  for  the  lightning  of  the  thunder. 

The  writer  of  this  bad  probably  as  clear  a  notion 
of  the  figure  of  the  earth  and  of  the  atmosphere 
having  weight  as  Shakspere  had  of  the  Electric 
Telegraph  when  he  wrote  <' III  put  a  girdle  round 
about  the  earth  in  forty  minutes." 

It  is  worse  than  vain  and  useless  to  extract  from 
the  Bible  words  and  phrases  which,  wrested  and 
detached  from  their  legitimate  connection,  may  be 
invested  with  a  meaning  quite  opposite  to  that 
obviously  intended  by  the  writer,  and  set  them  forth 
as  proofs  that  he  possessed  a  knowledge  he  neither 
had  nor  pretended  to  have.  They  who  do  this  thing 
produce  a  condition  of  mind  in  all  intelligent  and 
honest  inquirers  into  truth  the  very  opposite  of  that 
which  they  profess  to  be  anxious  about.  In  readers 
impatient  of  accepting  truth  upon  the  mere  authority 
of  others,  they  induce  a  resentful  prejudice  against 
the  Scriptures;  and  to  the  humble  and  confiding 
inculcate  notions  characteristic  of  a  selfish  and  fickle 
earthly  potentate  rather  than  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Universe.  They  speak  and  write  of  the  "thoughts  and 
feelings"  of  the  Almighty,  of  whom  the  greatest  of  the 
prophets  writes:  *' There  is  no  searching  of  His  under- 
standing," as  vulgarly  and  familiarly  as  they  do  of 
their  own.  From  an  indefinite  number  of  a  like 
kind,  I  give  another  sentence  from  the  writings  of 
the  Scotch  D.D,  I  have  before  quoted :— ••  It  would 
be  wholly  unmindful  of  the  great  design  of  God  in 
giving  to  man  the  Scriptures  of  trtOh,  to  demand 
from  them  the  accuracy  of  advanced  science  in 
descriptions  of  the  material  world! "  Not  to  speak 
of  the  greatest  poets,  scientists,  and  philosophers,  is 
there  any  author  of  ordinary  sense  and  self-respect 
that  would  deem  it  complimentary  to  be  spoken  of 
in  this  way?  Job  said  to  his  bigoted  and  narrow- 
minded,  but  well-meaning,  friends, 

Will  ye  speak  wickedly  for  God, 
And  talk  deceitfuUy  for  Hhn  1" 
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The  honestest,  ablest,  and  wisest  exponents  of 
any  church  would  hardly  claim  for  it  the  merit 
of  being  in  fall  and  exact  accordance  with 
absolute  truth,  but  they  nearly  always  seem  to 
speak  and  write  as  if  they  really  cared  a  little 
more  for  the  former  than  they  do  for  the  latter.  I 
would  not  say  they  do  it  "  wickedly,"  but  surely  they 
are  somewhat  blameworthy.  Upon  all  the  churches, 
Catholic  and  Protestant  alike,  the  doctrine  of  the 
plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  sits  like  a 
terrible  ogre.  Not  only  the  consciences  and  freedom 
of  priests  are  sacrificed  to  it.,  but  the  bright  promise 
and  fair  reputation  of  hundreds  of  accomplished 
scientists  and  philosophers  have  been  crushed  by  its 
X)emicious  influence.  Luther  in  his  grand  effort  to 
substitute  the  authority  of  the  Bible  for  that  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  though  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
closely  manacled  by  this  ogre,  had  the  courage  and 
manlhiess  to  question  the  canonidty  of  the  **  Book 
of  Revelations  "  of  St.  John ;  and,  surely,  if  he  could 
safely  claim  for  himself  the  right  to  interpret  the 
Bible  according  to  reason,  so  may  others  who  per- 
haps are  not  a  bit  less  reverent  and  conscientious  than 
he  was.  Mobgan  Bbieblby. 

ANCIENT  HABITATIONS  IN  THB  CONWAY  VALLEY. 
(Query  No.  3,623,  Sept.  27.) 

[3,6S5.]  As  no  one  has  so  far  replied  to  Mr.  James 
Nbild's  Query  respecting  the  above  remains,  I 
venture  to  place  before  your  readers  the  little  I  have 
been  able  to  glean  concerning  them.  In  the  first 
place  I  think  I  must  lay  claim  to  have  been  the  first 
to  bring  them  prominently  into  notice.  Five  or  six 
years  ago  I  was  sketching  in  the  wood  where  they 
are  situate,  and  as  it  was  in  the  middle  of  winter,  I 
got  up  occasionally  for  a  little  exercise ;  and  as  in 
winter  the  ferns  with  which  they  are  so  thickly 
overgrown  have  disappeared  in  summer,  that  is 
the  best  time  to  see  them.  In  strolling  about  (and 
always  being  on  the  look  out  for  antiquities), 
it  gradually  crossed  my  mind  that  the  stones  which 
were  so  thickly  strewn  about  were  mostly  of  a 
l^eculiar  shape,  and  arranged  systematically,  and  on 
a  careful  examination  I  became  convinced  that  the 
place  I  was  examining  was  an  ancient  British  town. 
At  that  time  there  were  walls  crossing  the  chambers 
at  certain  distances,  which  convinced  me  that  they 
were  carefully  designed  to  repel  attack ;  but  these 
have  since  been  unfortunately  broken  through  to 
form  a  road  to  drag  timber  down  from  the  heights 


above.  That  is  the  explanation  of  some  of  the 
larger  stones  bearing  marks  of  being  split  in 
the  fashion  usual  now-ardays.  Before  that  all  the 
upper  stones  were  of  the  form  peculiar  to  these 
ancient  dwellings,  namely,  the  small  roundish 
boulders,  which,  in  all  the  ancient  settlements  I  have 
seen,  are  found  in  vast  quantities  on  the  spot,  notably 
at  the  greatest  of  all — ^Tre  Ceiri— or  the  City  of  For- 
tresses. This  latter  I  shall  hope  to  describe  at  more 
length  before  long.  Mr.  Neild,  being  learned  in 
geology*  will  understand  better  than  I  can  why  this 
is.  It  is  evident  that  these  ancient  fortresses  were 
built  before  the  use  of  rock-splitting  tools  was  known. 

With  respect  to  Dolgarog,  there  are  in  the  wood 
on  the  cliff  across  the  valley  similar  remsins 
exactly  opposite.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the 
valley  from  here  to  Conway  was  anciently  thickly 
inhabited,  of  which  there  still  remains  ample 
proof.  Similar  remains  are  found  at  Gorswen 
lower  down,  and  there  called  **  fairy  rings'; 
also  at  various  points  on  Tal-y-fan,  notably  the  rock 
jutting  out  on  the  Conway  end,  where  there  is  an 
almost  perfect  BritiBh  fortification.  The  pity  is  that 
the  ancient  and  modem  farmer,  finding  these  (to 
him)  heaps  of  stones,  has  utilized  them  in  the  miles 
of  walls  about  Dolgarog  and  Gorswen.  On  the  roadr 
side  by  the  former  place  is  an  upright  stone  plainly 
shaped  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  by  it  the  greater 
part  of  a  flat  stone  which  has  evidently  crowned  a 
small  cromlech. 

I  have  carefully  inqiured  from  those  most  likely  to 
know  if  there  was  any  tradition  connected  with  these 
stones.  Two  of  the  best  read  natives  of  the  district 
were  not  aware  of  them  until  I  pointed  them  oat 
One,  who  is  a  good  antiquarian  scholar  (in  the  Welsh), 
said  the  ancient  meaning  of  Dolgarog  was  doubtlesa 
Dol  Ceiriau,  or  the  field  or  vale  of  the  fortifications, 
which  I  should  think  extremely  likely.  Nearer  Trefriw 
is  a  place  called  Bryn-y-Pwll,  which  my  friend 
said  meant  the  bloody  field.  It  is  certain  that  at  dif- 
ferent times  many  stone  weapons  have  been  ploughed 
up  which  are  in  the  possession  of  the  present  fanner. 
The  CambrianArchsBologists  visited  Dolgarog  last  yesL 
I  was  invited  to  meet  them,  but  was  away  at  the  time. 
So  far  as  I  have  learned  they  came  to  no  conclusion, 
except  that  the  remains  were  very  ancient  and  similar 
in  character  to  the  dwellings  of  the  Stone  Age^  and 
that  the  small  recesses  in  some  of  the  chambers  were 
formed  to  keep  their  flint  implements  in. 

As  I  remarked  in  a  former  letter,  these  jemainsand 
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the  cromlech  near  Mr.  Neild's  house,  with  many  which 
bare  lately  disappeared,  seem  to  mutely  tell  us  that 
when  the  Romans  crossed  the  Conway  they  found 
this  Talley  more  thickly  populated  than  it  is  even 
now.  John  Johnson. 


QUERIES. 

[3,636.]    Elbction  Newspapehs.— At  the  Walsall 

election  in  1841,  a  small  newspaper  was  issued  each 

morning  during  the  contest.  Is  this  the  first  instance 

of  the  printing  of  a  daily  paper  for  election  purposes  ? 

R.G. 


M.  Paul  Laeroiz,  auriiamed  **  the  Bibliophile  Jacob," 
an  author  of  repute,  and  the  owner  of  a  library  of  20,000 
▼olumes,  died  in  Paris  on  Thursday  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
mTen.  He  had  for  many  years  been  a  keeper  of  the 
Amnal  Library,  and  in  that  capacity  rendered  willing 
assistance  to  literary  researches.  His  brother,  M.  Jules 
Lacroiz,  translated  some  of  Shakspere's  plays  in  verse. 

iNTBnRSTINO    MeMBNTO    OP    THE    OlD  VoLUN- 

TBBBs. — A  gentleman  called  at  our  office  a  few  days  ago 
and  submitted  for  our  inspection  a  silver  prize  medal, 
bearing  on  one  side  the  figure  of  a  rifleman  in  the  act  of 
firing  from  the  knee,  though  not  quite  in  the  Hythe 
position,  and  the  words,  **  Dukiufield  Independent  Rifle- 
men, embodied  July  17th,  1804;"  on  the  reverse, 
"Presented  by  Captain  Francis  Dukinfield  Astley  to  John 
Baughton,  for  firing  the  beat  at  tlie  taiget,  January  Ist, 
1806."  The  medal  is  in  excellent  pi-eservation,  and  is 
in  the  poasession  of  Mr.  Charles  Haughton,  of  Asbton- 
onder-Lyne,  the  son  of  the  fortunate  winner. 

Where  English  Habb-babneb  Money  Goes. 
A  carious  revelation  on  this  point  is  given  by  the  Paris 
correspondent  of  Truth,  who  states  that  King  Leopold 
the  First,  of  Belgium,  received  from  England  up  to  the 
date  of  his  second  marriage,  with  the  Princess  Louise  of 
Orleans,  no  less  than  £1^20,000  as  the  widower  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte.  The  entire  direct  profit  he  derived 
from  bis  English  match  was  £1,960,000.  Most  of  the 
income  that  John  Bull  allowed  him  after  he  went  to 
Belgiam  was  saved,  and  so  judiciously  invested  that  he 
was  able  to  leave  each  of  his  three  ctiildren  upwards  of 
a  milbon  sterling. 

Rsuoious  Lebebty  in  an  English  Village. — 

The  East  Essex  Times  states  that  in  a  village,  which  is 
understood  to  be  Great  Thurlow,  Suffolk,  where  there 
«6ce  plenty  of  untenanted  bouses,  the  Bev.  J.  Akius, 
lateiv  appointed  to  work  in  that  locality  by  the  Suffolk 
^agregatiooal  Union,  had  not  been  allowed  to  rent  a 
bowe  or  occupy  lodgings  because  he  was  a  Noucon- 
formist  minister,  and  he  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  dwell 
at  the  public-house  or  give  up  his  mission.  Some  of  the 
villagers  would  undoubtedly  have  accommodated  the 
evangelist,  but  it  was  intimated  to  them  that  a  notice 
to quii  would  follow  upon  their  daring  to  receive  him 
even  as  a  lodger. 


Satutdai?,  October  18, 1884. 


NOTES. 


BiCHAiiD  Wilson's  gbavb. 

[3,637.]  Last  spring,  in  Mold  churchyard,  under 
the  shade  of  the  fine  old  church,  with  a  soft  wind 
waving  the  milky-white  tresses  on  the  hawthorns, 
bright  sunshine  above  and  sprightly  shadows  flecking 
the  graves  and  mounds  where  "  the  sleeping  tenants 
thickly  lie,"  the  grave  of  Wilson  unexpectedly 
attracted  notice.  It  is  a  simple  memorial  in  perfect 
condition,  and  has  upon  it  the  following  inscription 
in  English : — 

The  remains  of  Richard  Wilson,  Esq.  Member 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Artists.  Interred  May 
15th,  1782,  aged  69. 

And  underneath  lines  in  Welsh  which  it  was  a  labour 
of  love  to  copy,  with  a  view  to  translation.  They 
are  as  follows : — 

0  foran !  i  Yrfa  eirian— Bhoi  oleu 

Ei  athrylith  allan. 
Darluniai,  dilynai  n  Ian 

Ir  linell  ar  ol  anian. 

Yn  Uaw  ei  oes  bu'n  llesol  Dygiddi 

Deg  addys^  gelfyddol 
Ai  gy  wir,  waith  geir  oi  ol 

A  synar  oes  bresenol. 

This  specimen  of  the  oldest  spoken  language  in 
Europe  being,  of  course,  unintelligible  to  an  Anglo- 
Saxon,  the  good  offices  of  an  estimable  Welsh  lady 
in  Mold  were  readily  promised,  and  she  has  faith- 
fully kept  her  word.  An  eminent  Welsh  scholar  at 
Llanarmon  has  kindly  done  it  into  English  metre 
through  her  intervention.  He  says,  '*1  send  you 
Wilson's  Epitaph  done  into  English — the  first  stanza 
slightly  overdone ;  but,  as  you  are  well  ,aware,  the 
Welsh  poet  too  often  sacrifices  sense  to  sound." 

TRANSLATION. 

He,  from  the  morning  of  his  brilliant  course, 
Gave  out  his  genius' light  with  glowing  force, 
The  face  of  Nature  faithfully  pourtrayed,^ 
And  from  her  truth  a  single' step  ne*er  strayed. 

The  darling  of  his  age  he  added  more 
Of  culture's  wealth  to  its  artistic  store : 
With  growing  care  his  works  are  treasured  still. 
To  route  our  wonder  at  his  matchless  skilL 

H.  B.  JONBS      (GABMONTnn). 

The  foregoing  vigorous  stanzas  are  worth  pre- 
serving, and  surely  it  will  interest  many  readers 
to  be  reminded  or  informed  as  to  the  resting-place  of 
one  who,  more  than  a  century  since,  foimded  tiie 
modern  school  of  English  landscape—the  contem- 
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porary  of  Reynolds,  and  one  of  the  first  members  of 
the  infant  Eoyal  Academy— a  thorough  Welshman, 
though  artistically  nursed  in  Italy  and  worn-out  in 
London ;  for  he  was  born  in  Wales,  and  when  the 
sere  and  yellow  leaf  tinged  his  closing  days  he  re- 
turned to  his  own,  his  beautiful  native  land,  to  die. 
Of  him  and  his  works  Welshmen  may  be  specially 
proud ;  and  though  in  life  his  grand  work  was  com- 
paratively disregarded,  it  is  now  more  justly  valued 
wherever  true  art  is  upheld.  "After  life's  fitful 
fever  he  sleeps  well."  N. 

THB    BABONS   OF  MAGNA  CHABTA  AND    THEIB 

DBSCBNDANT8. 

[8,638.]  On  Saturday,  October  4,  you  printed  a 
paragraph  of  some  historical  interest  relating  to  the 
Barons  who  signed  Magna  Charta.  The  para^ 
graph  states  that  "there  is  no  descendant  in  the 
present  House  of  Lords  of  the  twenty-five  Barons 
who  signed  Magna  Charta."  I  venture  to  dispute  the 
statement,  and  I  think  I  have  good  reasons  for  doing 
so.  I  will  give  the  names  of  six  members  of  the  pre- 
sent House  of  Lords  who  are  descendants  of  one  of 
the  twenty-five  Barons.  Should  it  be  thought  neces- 
sary I  can  supply  more  information  on  the  subject,  as 
other  Barons  have  descendants  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

William  de  Mowbray  joined  the  rest  of  the  Barons 
in  their  resistance  to  King  John,  was  present  at  the 
signing  of  Magna  Charta  at  Bunny  mede  in  1215,  and 
was  one  of  the  twenty-five  Barons  of  the  realm  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  it«  observance.  Like  all 
Barons  at  that  period,  he  was  a  Baron  by  tenure  only. 
It  was  not  until  the  following  reign  that  it  was  esta- 
blished that  no  person,  though  possessed  of  lands  to 
constitute  a  Barony,  should  come  to  Parliament 
without  being  expressly  summoned  by  the  monarch's 
writ.  Barony  by  tenure  has  ceased  for  centuries, 
and,  although  of  late  years  claims  have  been  made  to 
dignities  by  right  of  tenure,  none  have  been  success- 
ful. The  Duke  of  Norfolk  enjoys  the  Earldom  of 
Arundel  by  the  feudal  tenure  of  Arundel  Castle  (the 
only  case),  but  this  honour  exists  in  consequence  of 
a  special  Act  passed  by  Parliament  in  the  happier 
days  of  King  Charles  the  First. 

The  grandson  of  this  William  de  Mowbray,  viz., 
Roger  de  Mowbray,  received  a  valid  writ  of  summons 
to  Parliament,  and  became  a  peer  of  the  realm  by  the 
title  of  Lord  Mowbray.  His  descendant,  John,  Lord 
Mowbray,  was  slain  in  1368,  when  on  his  way  to  the 
Holy  Land.     By  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  and 


heir  of  John,  Lord  Segrave,  and  Margaret,  grand- 
daughter of  King  Edward  the  First,  he  had  a  son 
John,  who  became  Lord  Mowbray  and  Segrave.  The 
male  heirs  failed,  but  the  fifteenth  Lord  Stourton 
married,  in  1749,  Winifred,  the  heiress  to  the  titles, 
and  her  descendant  sits  in  the  present  House  of  Lords 
as  Lord  Mowbray,  Segrave,  and  Stourton.  The  ninth 
Lord  Petre  married  Winifred's  sister  Anne,  and  tbdr 
descendant,  Lord  Petre,  is  a  member  of  the  present 
House  of  Lords.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of 
Berkeley,  Lord  Howard  of  Glossop,  and  Lord  Fita- 
hardinge,  are  also  descendants  in  the  female  line  from 
the  William  de  Mowbray  I  have  alluded  ta 

I  think  I  have  shown  that  the  remark—"  there  is 
no  descendant  in  the  present  House  of  Lords  of  the 
twenty-five  Barons  who  signed  Magna  Charta  "  is  a 
mistake.  I  believe  that  there  is  no  direct  male  de- 
scendant of  the  Barons  in  the  House  of  Peers. 

C.  Daggatt. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

THROFHILUS  AND  SAMUEL  BATON. 
(Query  No.  8,629,  October  4.) 

[3,639.]  Samuel  Eaton,  of  Dukinfield,  the  cele- 
brated Nonconformist  minister,  and  Theophilus 
Eaton,  the  first  governor  of  New  Haven,  were 
brothers,  both  being  sons  of  the  Rev.  Ricliard  Eaton, 
vicar  of  Great  Budworth,  in  Cheshire.  An  account 
of  Samuel  Eaton,  with  a  full  list  of  his  many  contro- 
versial writings,  vnll  be  found  in  East  Cheshtre,  vol. 
ii.,  pp.  28-34,  and  on  p.  33  is  a  note  referring  to  Theo- 
philus Eaton,  his  brother.  J.  P.  Babwakkb. 

ft  ft  * 

These  remarkable  persons  were  brothers.  See 
Cotton  Mather's  Magnolia  Christi  AtMricana  (Lond., 
1702,  fol.)  iii.,  213.  Their  father  and  grandfather, 
both  named  Richard,  were  successively  vicars  of 
Great  Budworth,  near  NorthvHch.  (Ormerod's 
Cheshire,  ed.  Helsby,  L,  611).  A  discourse  by  the 
father  in  1616,  being  a  funeral  sermon  on  Thomas 
Dutton  of  Dutton,  Esq.,  is  in  the  Manchester  Free 
Library.  Before  this  he  was  successively  minister  of 
Stony  Stratford  and  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
Coventry.    The  sons  were  of  considerable  note. 

Thsofhilus  Eaton  is  one  of  the  sainte  in  the 
American  hagiology.  The  historian  Savage  says  that 
"  no  character  in  the  annals  of  New  England  is  of 
purer  fame  than  that  of  Theophilus  Eaton."  (Win- 
throp's  Hist,  of  New  England,  i.,  228.)  The  American 
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authorities  say  that  he  was  bom  at  Stony  Stratford, 
CO.  Bucks*  For  several  years  he  represented  Charles 
First  at  the  Court  of  Denmark ;  and  he  was  engaged 
in  1634  for  the  Fellowship  of  English  merchants  about 
the  regulations  for  selling  foreign  cloth  in  Poland. 
Described  as  a  London  merchant  of  position,  he  emi- 
grated to  America  in  1637  with  Edward  Hopkins,  his 
son-in-law,  both  being  termed  **men  of  fair  estate  and 
of  great  esteem  for  religion  and  wisdom  in  outward 
affairs."  In  the  following  year  the  emigrant-s  founded 
the  colony  of  New  Haven,  in  Connecticut,  and  Eaton 
was  governor  of  the  same  for  twenty  years.  He  died 
7th  January,  1657-8,  aged  67.  Some  of  his  letters 
have  been  printed  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Col- 
lections, YoL  vi.,  but  none  of  them  contain  information 
of  his  family  except  an  expression  of  his  concern  at 
the  miscarriages  of  his  brother  Nathaniel,  and  a 
reference  to  his  cousin  Malbon.  His  seal  was  T.E., 
with  a  branch  intertwined,  in  a  rope  border.  The 
note  on  him  in  Ormerod's  Cheshire,  i.  611,  foot  of 
page,  is  inaccurate. 

Samuel  Eaton,  the  Independent  teacher  of 
Dukinfield,  and  the  opponent  of  Adam  Martindale 
and  Richard  HoUinworth,  was  bom  in  1696  or  1597. 
An  account  of  him  is  given  by  Anthony  Wood  in  the 
Athen,  OjCotl  (iii,  672),  who  says  that  he  was  son  of 
Rich.  Eaton,  vicar  of  Great  Budworth  in  Cheshire, 
and  that  he  was  '*bom  in  a  little  village  called 
Crowley  in  that  parish,  and  educated  in  this  Univer- 
sity, as  his  relations  have  informed  me.''  After  his 
ordination  he  was  appointed  to  a  benefice  in  Cheshire ; 
but  his  education  in  the  puritan  home  of  his  father 
brought  him  into  trouble  with  his  diocesan  and  with 
the  high  commission  at  York.  He  accordingly  sailed 
for  Holland,  where  his  Congregational  convictions 
were  strengthened.  In  1637  he  went  with  his  brother 
Theophilus  to  New  England  and  was  settled  in  the 
ministry  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Davenport.  Before 
January,  1640-1,  he  returned  to  his  own  country  and 
set  all  Cheshire  by  the  ears  by  a  sermon  which  he 
preached  at  St  John's  Church,  Chester ;  and  another 
at  Knutsford.  He  gave  out  that  the  names  of  parsons 
and  vicars  were  anti-christian;  that  pastors,  &c., 
should  be  chosen  by  the  people ;  that  the  book  of 
Common  Prayer,  a  thing  of  human  invention,  was 
unsavoury  and  loathsome  unto  God ;  that  it  was  a 
heinous  ain  to  be  present  in  church  when  prayers  were 
lead  out  of  a  book ;  that  each  congregation  should 
oeDSQie  its  own  members,  and  not  allow  this  power 
to  the  Biahope ;  that  episcopal  govemment  should  be 


abolished,  and  that  those  who  helped  not  in  the  work 
should  be  cursed  Uke  Meroz ;  and,  finally,  that  the 
power  of  the  keys  belonged  to  the  whole  congrega- 
tion.   He  settled  for  a  time  at  Dukinfield  and  Stock- 
port; but,  beating  drum  ecclesiastic,  he  was  away  in 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  elsewhere,  as  chaplain  in  the 
armies,  and  gained  the  favour  of  CoL  Dukinfield, 
Col.  Worsley,  Col.  Lambert,  and  other  officers.    In 
1654  two  members  of  his  church,  evidently  selected 
for  the  purpose  by  reason  of  their  military  titles — 
viz..  Lieutenant  Edward  Harper  and  Ensign  Arnold 
Baxter — addressed  in  his  behalf  a  petition  to  the 
Protector  "  for  the  Church  of  God  in  Stopford."  They 
say  that  God  had  gathered  together  many  of  His 
people  in  fellowship  and  had  provided  for  them 
Samuel  Eaton,  who  had  been  pastor  there  and  at 
Dukinfield  ten  years,  and  was  a  famous  instrument 
for  conversion  and  building  up ;   but  by  reason  of 
taxes  and  other  losses  they  could  not  entertain  him 
well,  nor  even  continue  their  small  pittance  to  him. 
The  State  they  continue,  had  already  granted  him 
£iO  per  year,  but  many  younger  men  had  £100,  and 
few  as  little  as  ;S40,  unless  they  have  more  from  the 
place  where  they  preach ;  and  they  therefore  begged 
for  an  addition  to  his  salary.    This  request  was  not 
carried  out  until  1657,  though  it  is  manifest  that 
Eaton  had  many  friends,  including  the  Protector,  in 
the  Council  of  State.    In  1654  Eaton  was  made  an 
assistant- commissioner    for   ejecting   ministers   in 
Cheshire.    Himself  in  turn  ejected  in  1662,  he  died 
in  1664-^,  and  was  buried  in  Denton  Chapel.    There 
is  a  notice  of  him  in  that  singular  compilation  already 
alluded  to,  the  Magnolia  of  Cotton  Mather,  who  was 
indebted  for  some  of  his  facta  to  '*  Babshekah  Wood," 
as  he  calls  the  Oxford  antiquary.  Fuller  details  of  his 
life  and  writings  are  given  in  Mr.  Earwaker's  East 
Cheshire  (ii.  28),  and  Mr.  Heginbotham's  Stockport 
(il  16).  The  former  gentleman  printed  his  will,  which 
mentions  Samuel's  brother,  the  governor,  and  other 
New  England  relatives. 

The  other  brother,  Nathaniel  Eaton,  was  the 
black  sheep  of  the  vicar  of  Budworth's  family.  His 
parentage  is  wrongly  given  in  Ormerod's  Cheshire, 
i.  611.  He  was  bom  in  1609,  was  educated  at  West- 
minster School,  and  elected  to  Oxford  in  1629.  He 
also  emigrated  to  New  England,  and  became  the  first 
head  ot  Harvard  College ;  but  he  so  deported  himself 
that  Mather  writes  of  him  in  very  severe  terms.  His 
conduct  reached  a  crisis  in  1639,  when  he  cruelly  beat 
one  of  the  scholars,  named  Nathaniel  Briscoe,  with 
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a  walnut  cudgel  which  is  described  as  being  big 
enough  to  have  killed  a  horse !  On  account  of  his 
delinquencies  he  was  deprived  of  his  office,  expelled 
from  the  Church,  and  his  estate  was  seized  for  the 
benefit  of  his  creditors.  He  fled  to  Virginia,  where, 
becoming  a  minister,  he  lived  a  very  irregular  life, 
and  was  drunken,  "  as  the  custom  is  there."  He  sent 
for  his  wife  and  children ;  but  though  the  wife  was 
persuaded  to  stay,  she  would  go,  "  and  the  vessel  was 
never  heard  of  after."  This  lady  who  belonged  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester,  was  questioned 
about  the  scant  diet  she  used  to  give  to  her  husband's 
school-boarders ;  and  her  curious  confession  is  extant, 
which  incidentally  mentions  the  proverbial  excellence 
of  the  meal  ground  at  the  school  mills  of  Manchester. 
"  And  for  their  pudding  being  given  the  last  day  of 
the  week  without  butter  or  suet,  and  that  I  said  it 
was  miln  of  Manchester  in  old  England,  it  is  true  I 
did  so,  and  am  sorry  that  they  had  any  cause  of 
offence  given  by  having  it  so."  From  Virginia 
Nathaniel  returned  to  England,  and,  conforming  at 
the  Restoration,  he  obtained  the  vicarage  of  Bideford, 
CO.  Devon,  where,  resuming  his  evil  courses,  he  was 
imprisoned  for  debt  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  there 
died.  John  E.  Bailby. 

Stratford,  Manohester. 

WABTHB. 
(No.  8.267,  October  4.) 

[3,640.]  I  am  interested  to  find  that  the  word 
"warthe,"  in  the  sense  of  "become,"  is  still  or  was 
recently  in  use  in  Lancashire.  Judging  from  the 
form  of  the  word  as  well  as  from  its  signification,  I 
have  no  doubt  it  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb 
•*  weorthan,"  to  be,  or  to  become.  It  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  German  "werden,"  and  these  are 
cognate  Icelandic  and  Gothic  forms.  In  some  of  the 
following  quotations  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  used 
exactly  in  the  senses  ascribed  to  it  by  Mr.  Andbewb 
in  the  illustrative  example  which  he  has  given.  For 
the  sake  of  some  readers  who  may  not  be  familiar 
with  the  older  forms,  I  have  appended  a  line  of 
explanation  where  it  seemed  desirable. 

Seint  DuDStanes  moder  taper,  afure  xDorth  anon 
That  heo  heild  on  hire  bond.— Robert  of  Gloucester. 

That  is,  the  candle  of  St.  Dunstan's  mother,  which 
she  held  in  her  hand,  immediately  became  lighted. 
And  god  leve  him  grace  to  god  man  to  worthe, 
God  give  him  grace  to  become  a  good  man. 

Four  rotheien  him  before  that  feeble  were  worthen. 
Four  oxen  before  him  that  were  become  feeble. 


It  is  sometimes  used  in  an  active  sense : — 

He  toorth  upon  his  steede  gray. 

Chaucer'8  Tale  of  Sir  Thopat. 

That  is,  he  got  upon  his  gray  steed. 

In  the  following  examples  it  occurs  in  a  sub- 
junctive or  optative  sense,  in  which  it  is  still  found 
occasionally  in  poetry: — 

Wo  worth  the  faire  gemme  vertueless! 
Wo  worth  that  herb  also  that  doth  no  boote : 
Wo  worth  that  beaute  that  is  routheless  ! 
Wo  worth  that  wyght  that  tret  each  under  foota ! 

Chaucer's  Troiflut  and  Cryuyde. 

Wo  worth  the  man 
That  first  did  teach  the  cursed  Steele  to  bight 
In  his  owue  flesh. — Faerie  Queene,  book  ii,  canto  6. 
Woe  worth  the  d^y,— English  Bible,  Ezek.  30  c.  2  v. 

Marsh,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  English  Language, 
speaks  of  the  disappearance  of  this  verb  as  "  a  real 
loss  to  the  English  language,"  and  quotes  some 
curious  instances  of  its  late  occurrence  in  the  form  of 
"  wert "  (note,  p.  317),  where  it  might  easily  be  misr 
taken  for  the  subjunctive  of  the  verb  to  be.  He  fixes 
upon  the  seventeenth  century  as  the  time  when  this 
verb  became  obsolete.  J-  Cbompton. 

Cheetham  HUl. 


QUERIES. 
[8,641.]  Mabriagb  Annivbhsahibs.— The  anni- 
versary of  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  married  life  is 
called  the  silver  wedding ;  of  the  fiftieth,  the  golden 
wedding ;  of  the  seventy-fifth,  the  diamond  wedding. 
From  what  source  were  these  terms  derived,  or,  in 
other  words,  how  did  they  originate?  S.  K. 

The  most  enterprising  of  London  newspapers,  the 
Fall  Mall  Gazette,  has  just  issued  an  Index  to  its 
contents  for  the  half-year,  from  January  to  June,  188i 
It  is  a  splendid  piece  of  work  of  its  kind— well  classified, 
comprehensive,  most  elaborate,  and  as  easy  as  it  will 
prove  invaluable  for  reference.  The  dates  are  in  each 
case  given,  so  that  it  will  prove  most  useful  Xx>  poli- 
ticians and  journalists,  and  in  public  institutioos 
and  libraries.  To  show  in  what  way,  it  is  perhaps 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  Obituary  Index  enumerate* 
some  three  hundred  names,  that  there  are  over  one 
thousand  dated  references  to  events  in  Egypt,  and  that 
Accidents  are  classified  upder  various  headings,  audi « 
carriage,  football,  cycling,  cricket,  gales,  ehootiiig, 
riding,  and  miscellaneous.  In  shorty  the  Index  forms 
a  chronicle  of  events  for  the  period  over  which  It  ex- 
tends, enabling  an  episode,  or  events  to  be  traced  with 
ease  and  accuracy* 
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NOTES. 


A  STBEET  NAME. 

[3,642.]  Some  fifty  years  ago  a  person  passing 
from  Manchester  to  Salford  over  the  Old  (now 
Victoria)  Bridge,  would  at  the  lower  right-hand  end 
have  seen  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  the  entrance  to  a 
large  low-lying  plot  of  ground  knee-deep  in  sand 
deposited  by  the  river  floods.  It  was  called  "  The 
Stamhurst,"  a  corruption  of  **The  Stanniries/'  and 
was  overlooked  by  a  long  building  called  the  Wool 
Market,  through  the  middle  floor  of  which,  like  the 
rows  in  Chester,  ran  a  Piazza,  the  public  way  to  a 
small  lane  ending  in  Chapel-street,  Salford,  opposite 
the  end  of  Greengate.  The  swing-boats,  merry-go- 
roonda,  and  other  funs  of  Salford  Dirt  (October)  Fair, 
held  their  carnival  on  this  plot,  whilst  the  shows  and 
booths  were  ranged  along  Chapel-street  as  far  as 
Trinity  Church.  A  name  sign  has  been  put  up  at 
the  Chapel-street  end  of  the  lane,  as  "  Starryhurst." 
Surely  the  Salford  Corporation  schoolmaster  must  be 
abroad.  James  Bury. 

MANCHESTER  DEEDS  —A.D.  1692-3. 

[3,643.]  From  a  (contemporary)  copy  of  a  deed 
poll,  dated  the  24th  February,  1693,  by  which  "  Joseph 
Scott,  of  Manchester,  in  the  County  of  Lancaster, 
Grocer,  and  Katherine  his  wife  send  greeting,"  I  ex- 
tract the  following  information.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott 
had  received  from  ''Robert  Stevenson,  of  Manchester 
aforesaid,  Butcher,  sonn  of  Thomas  Stevenson,  late 
of  Manchester  aforesaid.  Butcher,  deceased,**  the  sum 
of  £200,  which  has  payable  to  Mrs.  Scott  under  the 
will  of  the  said  Thomas  Stevenson ;  and,  in  consi- 
deration of  that  fact,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  by  the  deed 
in  question  released  **  unto  Roger  Smith,  of  Withing- 
ton,  in  the  County  aforesaid,  Yeoman,  and  Edmund 
Smith  of  Hulme,  in  the  Parish  of  Manchester  afore- 
Baid,  Yeoman  (in  theire  full  and  peaceable  possession 
and  seizen  being)  and  to  theire  heirs  and  assignes  for 
ever,"  the  interest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  in  "  All  and 
tingoler  the  Messuages,  Lands,  Tenements,  rents, 
reversions.  Services  and  hereditaments,  mentioned 
in"  the  before  mentioned  will,  and  formerly  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Testator. 

The  copy  deed,  above  epitomized,  is  made  upon  an 
unexecuted  engrossment  of  another  deed  (ha\ing 
wpputntlyTtO  connection  with  the  foregoing),  in- 
tended to  have  borne  date  in  November,  1692,  and  ; 


made  between  "  George  Ouldbam,  of  Manchester,  in 
the  County  of  Lancaster,  Shoomaker,"  of  the  one 
part,  and  '^  Lawrence  Bent,  of  Farcy  long,  in  the 
parish  of  Winwiche,  in  the  County  aforesaid.  Hus- 
bandman," of  the  other  part ;  being  an  intended  lease 
of  "All  that  Messuage  or  Tenement,  Scituate,  lyinge 
or  being  att  or  neare  the  Houghesend,and  being  com- 
monly called  orknownebythenameof  the  Houghes- 
end  Moss,  with  the  outhouseinge,  orchards.  Gardens, 
Lands,  Meadows  and  Pastures,  ffeedings,  Woods," 
&c.,  &c.  .  .  .  **As  the  same  are  now  occupied  or 
enjoyed  by  Isaac  Sharlocke  (the  which  said  aforesaid 
premises  are  in  the  Parish  of  Manchester  aforesaid)," 
for  a  term  of  three  years  at  a  rent  of  j£14.  Reference 
is  made  in  this  deed  (or  rather  engrossment)  to  the 
"nowMarld  Land,"  and  to  "the  Lime  fiield;"  and 
power  is  given  to  the  lessee  "  to  Bume  and  Plow 
what  parte  or  as  much  of  the  Moss  as  hee  Pleases." 

C.  T.  Tallbnt-Batbman. 

24,  Brown-street. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

MARRIAGE  AXNIVERSARIE8. 
(Qaery  Ko.  3,641,  October  18.) 

[3,644.]  S.  K.  omits  the  copper  wedding,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  tenth  anniversary.  These  names  and 
customs  prevail  principally  in  northern  Europe.  On 
each  anniversary  a  present  made  of  the  material  it 
was  named  after  should  be  given  to  the  married  pair — 
something  made  of  silver  at  the  silver  wedding ;  and 
so  at  each,  copper,  silver,  gold,  or  diamond.  The 
latter  expensive  material  is,  happily  for  the  friends, 
not  likely  to  be  often  required,  as  very  few  couples 
are  likely  to  live  together  until  the  seventy-fifth 
anniversary  of  their  wedding  day,  when  they  could 
not  be  very  far  from  a  hundred  years  old.  There  is  a 
custom  in  Aberdeenshire  quite  distinct  from  these 
called  the  "  siller  marriage  " — being  the  same  as  the 
"pennie  brydal"  or  "  penny  wedding " — where  the 
guests  contribute  money  to  help  the  housekeeping 

of  the  newly-married  pair.  A.  K  S. 

IHdsbary. 

*  ft  « 

Apparently  a  simple  explanation  affords  sufficient 
elucidation  for  silver,  golden,  and  diamond  weddings 
— the  divisions  of  years,  probably  arbitrary  except  in 
so  far  as  they  are,  of  course,  essentially  progressive. 
But  very  fitly  is  it,  as  the  3'ears  of  married  life  roll 
on  and  the  union  gets  more  and  more  cemented  and 
strengthened  by  added  time,  that  the  names  of  three 
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precious  materials  of  such  distinctly  ranging  and  pro- 
gressive value  as  gold,  silver,  diamonds,  should  be 
thus  considered  the  appropriate  exponents. 

0  C.  Blaib. 

ANCIENT  HABITATIONS  IN  CONVAY  VALLEY. 
(Soa.  8.623  and  8,635.) 

[3,646.]  Having  read  with  great  interest  Mr.  John 
Johnson's  Note  No.  3,635,  I  should  like  to  ask  him 
or  any  other  reader  if  he  can  give  any  information 
as  to  a  curious  heap  of  stones,  evidently  the  remains 
of  a  large  encampment  or  fortification,  on  the  highest 
point  of  the  range  of  hills  between  Conway  and  Pen- 
maenbach.  The  name  by  which  I  have  always  known 
it  is  "  Cieriau-gwyddelliod,"  though  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  this  is  the  correct  way  of  spelling  it,  and  I 
was  told  many  years  ago  that  it  meant  "  the  camp  of 
the  Irishmen."  It  is  an  immense  heap  of  stones  of 
all  sizes,  and  the  arrangement  seems  to  have  been  a 
thiak  wall  surrounding  a  number  of  circular  huts ; 
other  circles  of  stones  are  also  plentiful  outside  the 
line  of  the  wall.  It  is  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
hill  in  a  very  commanding  situation,  on  one  side  the 
sea  and  on  the  other  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Con- 
way valley.  Who  could  have  been  the  people 
inhabiting  this  place,  and  for  what  purpose  could  an 
encampment  have  been  placed  in  such  an  inaccessible 
position  ?  Is  it  likely  to  have  been  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  Druidical  rites? 

J.  W.  Beaumont. 

Wilmslow. 

THE  DBAMA  IN  ENGLAND. 
CS09.  3,608  and  8,625.) 

[3,646.]  In  affixing  the  date  of  the  first  production 
of  plays  in  England  it  is  first  necessary  to  determine 
what  is  a  play.  From  the  dawn  of  modem  civiliza- 
tion there  has  always  been  a  kind  of  theatrical  enter- 
tainment, whether  as  miracles  or  moralities;  and 
although  the  earliest  record  of  a  miracle  being  peiv 
formed  is  in  1119  at  Dunstable,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  such  entertainments  existed  previously ;  nor  is 
there  either  any  doubt  that  these  were  entirely  theat^ 
rical  in  their  nature,  and  were  only  not  dramatic 
because  they  involved  no  plot.  Indeed,  in  reading 
the  minute  descriptions  extant  of  the  elaborate  scenic 
effects  produced  for  the  representation  of  Gordvhuc 
and  Ben  Jonson's  Hymeneal  Masque,  one  is  led  to 
think  that  with  the  suppression  of  plays  stage 
management  must  have  become  a  lost  art,  only  to  be 
revived  during  the  Victorian  era. 


The  transition  between  these  moral  plays  and  the 
modern  drama  was  a  matter  of  gradual  growth,  and 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  put  your  finger  on  the  date 
of  a  given  year  and  say,  **  this  is  the  first  year  Eng- 
land saw  a  play."  In  the  earliest  partof  the  sixteenth 
century  great  strides  were  made.  John  Heywood's 
tour  P'*,  Udall's  JRoister  DoiUeTy  and  Bishop  Bale's 
Kynge  Johan,  all  claim  seniority  of  age  before  Norton 
and  Sackville's  Gordubuc  or  Bishop  StilFs  Gammer 
GurtorCs  Needle,  I  have  always  understood  that  the 
first  licence  was  granted  to  "the  servants  of  Sir 
Robert  Lane "  in  1572  ;  though  the  patronage 
accorded  to  actors  by  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
was  equivalent  to  a  patent,  in  so  far  that  it  only 
wanted  the  act  and  deed  of  a  royal  seal.  At  any  rate 
it  may  be  safely  said  that  King  Dick  initiated  the 
"  travelling  company "  system  so  much  in  vogue  in 
the  present  day.  Beddobs  Pbacock. 


Dickens's  Poob  Travellebb'  Houas. — ^The 
**  Poor  Travellers'  ^  house  at  Rochester,  immortalized 
by  Charles  Dickens  in  one  of  his  Christmas  annoaU,  is 
threatened  with  extinction.  The  Charity  Commissionezs 
have  drawn  up  a  new  scheme  in  which  they  propose  to 
apply  the  funds  of  this  ancient  charity  to  the  assistance 
of  poor  persons  desiring  to  emigrate  or  to  find  them  work 
at  home,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  sick  persons  in 
convalescent  homes.  There  is  a  strong  local  feeling 
against  this  suggestion. 

Which  is  the  Harvest  Moon? — There  is  a 
general  impression  that  the  present  is  the  harvest  moon, 
because  it  comes  upon  the  scene  about  the  time  the 
harvest  is  ending.  Mr.  B.  G.  Jenkins,  F.R.A3.,  states, 
however,  that  the  harvest  moon  is  not  until  the  fourth 
of  October.  It  is  always  the  full  moon  nearest  to  the 
autumnal  equinox,  September  21,  and  was  so-called 
because  for  two  or  more  nights  the  moon  rises  about  the 
same  time,  and,  as  this  happens  about  sunset,  there 
would  be  continuous  light  for  tbe  harvesters.  There  are 
what  may  be  called  good  and  bad  harvest  moons,  which 
occur  in  alternate  periods  of  about  nine  years.  Tbe 
present  harvest  moon  is  a  bad  one,  not  because  it  comes 
a  month  after  the  harvest  is  gathered,  but  because  there 
is  considerable  difference  between  the  times  of  rising, 
bemg  about  on  an  average  thirty  minutes  taken  over  a 
period  of  seven  days ;  whereas  in  1876,  when  the  harvest 
moon  was  a  good  one,  although  happening  as  late  as 
October  3,  the  average  difference  between  the  times  of 
rising  during  a  like  period  was  only  twelve  minutes. 
We  are  now  passing  through  a  series  of  bad  harvest 
moons,  which  will  close  about  1890.  Even  if  we  suppose 
the  harvest  moon  happened  as  early  as  the  eighth  of 
September — and  it  could  not  happen  much  earlier— the 
eighth  of  September  must,  as  a  rule,  find  the  harvest 
over  and  the  moon  for  the  purpose  of  helping  compen- 
tively  useless. 
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NOTES. 


8HAXSFBBE  AND  8H0BTHAND. 

[3,647.]    It  is  belieyed  that  some  of  Shakspere's 

plays  were  taken  down  in  shorthand  at  the  time  of 

their  performance  durin;;  their  author's  lifetime,  and 

by  these  means  only  have  they  been  preserved  to  us. 

The  subject  i^  one  of  so  much  interest  as  well  as 

importance  that  it  warrants  the  reprinting  of  the 

following  letter  by  Mr.  Matthias  Levy  from  the  Times 

of  last  week.    Mr.  Levy  says : — 

The  play  that  has  caused  most  discussion  is  Hamlet^ 
and  the  discrepaQcies  between  the  quartos  of  1603  and 
1604  haTe  led  many  commentators  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  earlier  Tersion  was  taken  in  shorthand.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  during  Shakspere's  life  only  two  systems 
are  known  to  have  been  pubUshed— Timothy  Bright, 
1588;  John  \rillis,  1602.  Edmond  Willis's,  1618,  was 
published  two  years  after  the  poet's  death.  Bright  had 
really  no  alphabet,  but  marks  or  symbols  to  represent 
words.  John  Willis  was  the  first  to  invent  and  publish 
marks  for  letters — t.e.,  an  alphabet  Peter  Bales,  who 
was  also  contemporary  with  Shakspere,  published  The 
Art  of  Braehygraphy,  but  he  was  a  famous  writing- 
master,  and  invented  a  *'  secret"  writing.  These  are  the 
only  systems  known  between  1564  and  1616.  I  assume 
that  Edmond  WUlis,  who  publUhed  in  1618,  used  his 

3 stem  some  years  previously,  so  that  possibly  his 
pbabet  might  also  have  been  used.  Dr. Westley  Gibson, 
in  bis  pamphlet  on  Early  Shorthand  Systems,  mentions 
three  other  names,  but  their  systems  were  **  crypto- 
grsphic''  Derect  evidence  at  present  there  is  none,  but 
I  am  of  opinion  we  are  indebted  to  shorthand  for  the 
iorrsptitioas  copies  of  some  of  Shakspere's  plays — 1.«., 
HaaUetf  Hemry  V,,  Romeo  and  Julietf  and  probably  others. 
There  is,  however,  some  indirect  or  circumstantial  evi- 
dence which  is  interesting.  Heywood  (who  was  con- 
temporary with  Shakspere),  in  a  prologue  to  one  of  his 
diamssy  complains  that — 

Some  by  stenography  drew 
The  plot,  put  it  in  print,  not  one  word  true. 

In  The  DmTi  Law  Case,  by  John  Webster  (1623),  we 
read  (Act  4,  scene  2):— 

Do  you  hear,  officers  ? 
Tou  must  take  special  care  that  you  let  in 
No  brachygraphy*men  to  take  notea 
We  also  know  tliat  many  of  the  old  dramatists  have  left 
on  record  complaints  that  their  plays  were  printed  with- 
out their  consent,  and  the  late  Mr.  John  Payne  Collier 
has  discussed  the  subject  very  fully.    One  great  diifl- 
colty  in  taking  down  in  shorthand  a  play  in  blank  verse 
and  transcribing  it  would  be  to  know  where  the  line 
bpgan  and  where  it  ended.    I  will  trouble  you  with  one 
Ulostration  only  from  Hamlet  .—- 

1603. 
Why,  she  would  hang  on  him,  as  if  increase 
Of  appetite  had  grown  by  what  it  looked  on. 


1604. 

Why,  she  would  hang  on  him, 
As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown 
By  what  It  fed  on. 

Mr.  Charles  Knight  says,  however,  *'  such  changes  are 
not  the  work  of  shorthand  writers."  But  there  &  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  this,  as  on  most  other  matters  con- 
nected with  Shakspere.  There  may  possibly  be  in  some 
libraries  in  England  shorthand  systems  of  which  we 
know  nothing,  published  in  or  about  Shakspere's  time ; 
and  further  li^ht  may  yet  be  thrown  on  this  subject, 
which  will  assist  in  clearing  up  the  doubts  whic^  sur- 
round it. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

DIBT  FAIB. 
(Note  No.  3.642.  October  25.) 

[3,648.]  Mr.  James  Buby,  in  his  Note,  speaks  of 
**  Dirt  (October)  Fair."  This  was  one  of  the  chartered 
fairs  held  in  Salford,  but  not,  as  he  has  stated,  in 
October.  The  fair  was  held  on  the  17th  and  18th  of 
November.  The  cattle  and  shows  occupied  Chapel- 
street,  as  Mr.  B.  states,  up  to  Trinity  Church,  and 
often  beyond  that  point.  If  the  weather  was  wet, 
the  mud  and  filth  made  Chapel-street  almost  impass- 
able ;  hence  the  name,  "  Dirt  Fair." 

William  Dohbbty. 

fbfnicutb,  bbm,  and  kbigh-neyve. 

(No.  8.627  and  others.) 

[3,649.]  Since  my  last  note  I  had  a  conversation 
on  the  word  Fefnicute  with  an  old  8taf;;er,  and  I  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  right  spelling  is 
Fefmecute,  and  that  it  is  a  compound  word  bearing 
its  own  obvious  meaning,  already  explained  by  Mr. 
Brierley.  **  Cute,"  I  find,  is  a  term  of  opprobrium 
applied  in  the  sense  of  odd  or  queer.  Thus,  in 
country  places  here,  a  wife  would  term  her  husband, 
who  might  not  please  her  in  every  respect,  "  Jammy 
Cute,"  or  "  Billy  Cute,"  and  even  her  own  children 
she  will  sometimes  call  "  Toung  Cute."  I  have 
known  people  called  "  Owd  Cute." 

Does  anybody  remember  that  old-fashioned  word 
Key-neyve, -applied  as  it  used  to  be  to  left-handed 
people,  particularly  left-handed  women  ?  "  Neyve," 
or  "  fist "  is  easily  got  at,  but  what  about  "  Key  "  or 
**  Keigh  ?"  It  is  this  part  of  the  word  that  contains 
the  sinister  idea.  It  is  many  years  since  I  heard  this 
word  used,  and  I  should  say  it  will  certainly  die 
with  this  generation. 

What  a  grand  old  word  we  have  in  "eem  "!  said  a 
I  busy  Lancashire  manufacturer  to  me  the  other  day. 
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who  even  now  in  its  season  can  **  eem  "  to  spend  a 
day  or  so  a  week  in  hunting,  "  I  always  do  my  work, 
and  take  my  pleasure  when  I  can  '  eem.' "  I  know 
nothing  of  the  history  of  this  word,  but  how  expres- 
sive it  is  1    Nay,  how  shall  I  express  its  meaning? 

Samttbl  Audbby. 

Hey,  Lees. 

[The  following  definitioas  are  quoted  from  the  Glosamy 
of  the  Lancashire  Dialect,  issued  by  the  Eagllsh  Dialect 
Society  and  MaDchester  Literary  Club : — 

KsiOH  -  NBiGHYT,  adj.  ss  hard  -  fisted,  malformed, 
applied  to  the  hand,  and  referring  to  a  hand  chroui- 
c^lyshutor  half-shut  Waugh  (Besom  Ben)  has: 
«  Had  he  a  hair-shorn  lip  ?  **  **Ay,  he  had !  An'  he 
wur  keigh-neighvt." 

£bm,  v.  to  spare  time ;  to  find  an  opportunity ;  to 
be  able  to  compass  an  object ;  to  get  into  the  way 
of  doing  a  thing.  Anglo-Saxon,  efnan,  to  be  able  to 
perform  ;  Icelandic,  efna,  to  perform,  chiefly  to 
fulfil  a  vow  or  the  terms  agreed  upon  ;  Danish,  evne, 
to  have  ability ;  Swedish,  amna,  to  form,  shape.  In 
like  manner,  the  Anglo-Saxon  efen,  even,  becomes 
eme  in  provincial  English.  Shakspere  uses  even  as 
a  verb. 

Illustrative  examples  follow  from  Gtedmon  (A.D.  680), 

Dr.  Byrom,  and  Tim  Bobbin.— Editob.] 


QUERIES. 
[3,660.]  Babbing-out.— Can  any  of  your  readers 
tell  me  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  old  school 
custom  of  "  barring-out."  When  a  very  small  boy  I 
was  a  day  scholar  at  a  boarding  and  day  school  of 
some  local  importance  in  a  village  near  Liverpool, 
and  on  breaking-up  days  it  was  the  custom  for  all 
the  lads  to  assemble  in  good  time  before  the  school 
door  and  wait  until  the  master,  a  terrible  fellow  in 
our  eyes,  was  seen  coming  up  the  lane  from  his  house. 
Then  a  wild  rush  was  made  into  the  school,  the  doors 
locked,  bolted,  and  barricaded,  and  all  the  windows 
defended.  The  master's  approach  was  watched  with 
intense  excitement,  and  when  he  placed  his  hand 
upon  the  latch,  and  expressed  by  gesture  the  greatest 
astonishment  at  finding  himself  locked  out,  the  posi- 
tion was  almost  too  much  for  us.  Then  began  the 
following  pantomime.  The  door  was  vigorously 
shaken  and  hammered  at  the  outside,  after  which  the 
master,  *'  like  a  roaring  lion  seeking  whom  he  might 
devour,"  went  tearing  round  the  building,  making 
many  rather  weak  attempts  to  force  a  passage  through 
the  windows.  This  lasted  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
during  which  the  feelings  of  some  of  the  smaller  boys 
were  not  altogether  enviable.  I  expected  to  be  eaten 
up,  at  least ;  but  when  the  door  was  opened,  and  the 


master,  with  a  good-hnmouied  smile,  walked  up  to 
his  desk  and  dismissed  us  for  the  holidays,  I  began 
to  wonder  what  it  was  all  about ;  and  as  I  am  still  in 
the  same  frame  of  mind,  perhaps  somebody  will 
kindly  inform  me.  John  Habwood. 

Pendleton. 


Bbaumaris  Castle. — The  Athenaeum  calls  the 
attention  ot  the  Office  of  Woods  and  Forests  to  the 
neglected  condition  of  some  parts  of  Beaumaris  Castle. 
T|ie  beautiful  chapel  la  of  the  best  type  of  the  period, 
c.  1280,  when  it  was  erected,  and  exhibits  some  pecuUar 
features.  It  is  vaulted  in  stone,  and  the  vault  is  still 
perfect ;  but,  as  the  rain  penetrates  the  roof,  it  woald 
be  well  to  cover  the  rampait  above  with  asphalt  and 
thus  stop  further  mischief.  The  passages  encumbered 
with  rubbish  in  this  fortress  should  be  cleared.  Some- 
what too  much  was  done  to  Carnarvon  Castle  when  one 
of  its  noble  towers  was  fitted  as  an  armoury,  and  the 
window  openings  of  another  tower  were  filled  with 
glass.  There  is,  however,  wide  difference  between  this 
excess  of  **  doing,''  and  the  doing  nothing  at  Beaiunaris. 

Habrogata  as  a  Ma&biagb  Mabkkt. — ^A 
correspondent  of  the  Fall  Afall  Gazette  says  that  for  the 
cleauhness  of  its  streets,  for  the  solidity  of  its  8tone->built 
houses,  for  the  beauty  and  interest  of  its  surroundings, 
and  for  the  abominable  odour  of  its  sulphur  welia,  Hamr 
gate  is  probably  unsurpassed  among  the  watering  placM 
of  the  world.  There  is  certainly  no  other  place  in  Great 
Britain  to  compare  with  it.  It  combines  quite  a  variety 
of  climates ;  while  Bath,  Cheltenham,  Tunbridge  ^^eUs, 
Buxton,  Homburg,  and  Kissingen  together  can  never  hope 
to  rival  its  medicinal  springs  in  mere  nastineas,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  curative  qualities.  Little  won  der,then,tbat 
the  to  wn  is  crowded,  literallv  crammed  during  the  season. 
The  visitors  to  Harrogate  are  not  for  the  most  part 
drawn  from  the  fashionable  world;  on  the  contnry, 
they  are  a  highly  respectable,  intelligent,  and  weU- 
couducted  class,  from  which  the  rowdy  element  is 
altogether  absent.  You  may  be  as  quiet  and  ai 
thoroughly  sequestered  as  you  please ;  but  if  you  Uke 
**  life "  you  may  go  to  the  Queen's  Hotel,  and  take  it 
there.  Everything  in  that  admirable  hostelry  is  so 
arranged  as  to  make  it  a  most  desirable  place  of 
sojourn  for  parents  with  marriageable  daughters^ 
as  well  as  for  young  men  of  flirting  propensities. 
Established  custom  and  printed  placards  placed 
in  the  corridors  decree  that  *'out  of  respect  to  the 
ladies"  men  shall  don  t^e  swallowtail  for  table  d'hote;  of 
course,  out  of  acknowledgment  to  the  gentlemen,  grati- 
tude dictates  that  ladies  shall  appear  in  evening  costume, 
so  here  at  once  you  have  that  opportunity  for  display  of 
dress  and  personal  charms  that  is  so  important «  factor 
in  successful  match-making.  In  furtherance  of  this 
worthy  object,  too,  periodical  dances  are  given,by  which 
artful  arrangement  additional  opportunity  for  more 
nxtensive  introduction  is  afforded.  I  am  not  in  a  poeitioo 
to  state  how  the  marriage  market  stands  at  the  present 
moment,  but  I  am  assured  that  excellent  business  is  often 
trausacted  here  ;  and,  to  judge  from  the  repetition  of 
visits  by  mammas  with  daughters  younger  than  those 
who  accompanied  them  before,  this  channel  for  the  dis- 
posal of  tlieir  offspring  must  be  held  in  high  esteem. 


NovBicBSB  8,  1884.] 
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NOTE. 


AN  OLD  HANGING-DITCH  DBED. 

[8,1651.]  Contemporary  (viz.,  temp.  William  and 
Mary)  with  the  "  Old  Deansgate  deed,"  and  the  '<01d 
St  Maiy's  Ghite  deed,'  of  which  I  contributed  notes 
in  this  column,  is  a  deed  from  the  original  draft  of 
wfaich  I  extract  the  following  interesting  particulars. 
Tbe  parties  to  the  deed  are  "George  Chetham,  of 
Manchester,  in  the  Ck)unty  of  Lancaster,  Tape  weaver, 
Bonn  and  heire  of  George  Chetham,  late  of  Man- 
chester aforesaid,  Innkeeper,  deceased,"  and  "  John 
Tomer  of  Whittle-swicke,  in  the  County  aforesaid, 
Tooman."  For  the  purchase  money  of  ;£140,  George 
Chetham  (the  younger,  of  course)  grants  to  "the 
said  John  Turner  .  .  .  and  to  the  heires  and 
Assiftnes  of  the  said  John  Turner  for  ever  All  that 
Messuage,  Burgage  and  Tenement,  and  all  and  every 
the  Brewhouse,  Stable  and  other  Buildings, 
Orchard  and  (harden  thereunto  belonging,  or 
therewithall  usually  occupied  .  •  .  scituate, 
mtju^^jng  and  lyeing  in  Manchester  aforesaid,  in 
or  neare  a  certaine  Streete  or  place,  there 
called  the  Sanffinff-Ditchy  and  formerly  or 
heretofore  in  the  tenure  ...  of  one  John  Duck- 
worth .  .  .  since  in  the  several  tenures  of  Jona- 
than Motteram  and  Alice  Pimlett  or  the  one  of 
them,  .  .  .  and  now  or  late  in  the  actuall  tenure 
...  of  one  Jane  Kay  and  Ralph  Hartley,  Gent.,  or 
the  one  of  them  .  .  .  To  hould  of  the  Chief  Lord 
or  Lords  of  the  ffee  or  ffees  thereof,  by  the  rents  and 
services  therefore  due  and  of  right  accustomed." 

Whether  this  "  Chief  Lord  of  the  ffee  "was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Mosley  family,  as  lord  of  the  Man- 
chester Manor,  or  was  the  King,  as  holding  in  a  similar 
right  to  that  shown  in  my  note  of  the  13th  September 
last  on  ''Boyal  Possessions  in  Manchester"  (Toad 
Lane  property),  I  cannot  say ;  as  I  have  at  present  no 
information  as  to  the  earlier  title  of  this  Hanging 
Diick  property.  I  would,  however, add  that  in  none  of 
my  investigations  (undertaken  either  professionally  or 
oat  of  love  for  local  history)  into  Manchester  landed 
titles,— with  most  of  the  principal  ones  of  which  1  am 
pretty  f amiliar^bave  I  found  any  other  record  than  the 
one  I  have  already  noticed  of  a  holding,  of  Manchester 
property,  direct  of  the  sovereign*  Perhaps  some  other ' 


Correspondent  can  furnish  information  as  to  the 
extent  of  mediasval,  or  later,  Royal  ownerships  in 
Manchester  j9ro^.         C.  T.  Tallbnt-Batbman. 

24,  Brown-street. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

bHAKSPEBB  AND  SHORTHAND. 
(Note  3,647.    Nov.  1, 1884.) 

[3,662.]  From  Henry  Pitman's  Hints  on  Lecturing 
I  extract  the  following : — 

Dr.  Timothy  Briffht  was  the  author  of  the  first  Enfflisli 
svstem  of  shorthand,  which  was  publiahod  in  1588, 
when  Shakspere  was  twenty-four  years  of  age.  Bright 
dedicated  his  book  to  Quren  Elizabeth.  The  title  of  it 
wns  **  Charncterie :  The  Art  of  Short,  Swift,  and  Secret 
Writius;  by  Character."  Btii^ht'A  system  is  net  short- 
hand as  we  understand  it.  Ho  had'  no  alphabet,  tut  a 
separate  character  for  every  word,  or,  according  to  his 
phrasoologj,  **  every  character  answering  a  word."  John 
Willis,  the  author  of  a  subsequent  system  of  shorthand, 
says  of  Bright's  table  of  word9,  **  It  required  such  under- 
standing and  memory  that  few  of  the  ordinary  sort  of 
people  could  attain  to  the  kuowledgo  thereof." 

Besides  the  difficulty  of  knowing  where  the  line 
ended  and  another  begun  in  blank  verse,  the  stage 
directions  also  in  Shakspere's  days  might  well  puzzia 
the  leporter.  Mr.  Collier  gives  this  illustration 
(which  I  copy  from  Mr.  Pitman's  book).  As  the 
ghost  departs  from  the  Queen's  room,  Hamlet 
exclaims,  "  My  father,  in  his  habit  as  he  lived ! "  to 
which  the  following  note  is  appended  in  Malone's 
edition,  1790.  *'  If  the  poet  means  by  this  expression 
that  his  father  appeared  in  his  own  familiar  habit,  he 
has  either  forgotten  that  he  originally  introduced 
him  in  armour,  or  may  hare  meant  to  vary  his  dress 
at  this  his  last  appearance."  The  difficulty  is,  how- 
ever, cleared  up  in  the  1603  edition,  for  there  we  are 
told,  "  Enter  ghost  in  his  night  gowne."  It  is  evident 
that  the  actor  who  played  the  ghost  on  the  occasion 
of  the  visit  of  the  shorthand  writer,  was  dressed  in  a 
*' night  gowne,"  and  hence  the  stage  direction, 
proving  that  the  man  took  down  what  he  heaul  and 
what  he  saw.  E.  ^f. 

BABSINGh-OUT. 
(Query  No.  3,650,  KoTomber  1.) 
[3,653.]  The  practice  of  '*  Barring-out '  queried  by 
your  correspondent  Mr.  Habwood  was  common  in 
school  life  in  the  time  of  Addison,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  in  his  twelfth  year  the  prime  mover  in  the 
barring-oat  of  the  Master  of  Lichfield  School.  The 
rulo  was  that  if  the  scholars  could  sustain  a  nege  of 
three  days  against  the  master,  they  were  entitled  to 
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decide  the  length  of  holidays  and  hours  of  recreation 
for  the  following  year.  If  the  master  succeeded  in 
gaining  an  entrance  before  the  three  days  expired, 
the  pupils  had  to  submit  to  his  decision  upon  the 
matter.  The  custom,  though  amusing  in  the  school- 
days of  Mr.  Habwood,  was,  unfortunately,  the  cause 
of  a  fatality  at  the  Edinburgh  High  School  in  1595. 
The  Town  Council  had  desired  to  shorten  the  holidays 
from  eight  days  to  three  days,  to  which  naturally  the 
scholars  objected,  the  master  supporting  them  in  the 
objection.  The  boys  laid  in  a  stock  of  provisions, 
and  then,  during  a  temporary  absence  of  the  master, 
banicaded  the  school.  After  a  day  and  a  night  had 
passed,  the  magistrates  resolved  to  force  an  entrance, 
with  the  result  that  one  of  their  number  was  shot 
on  the  &pot  dead  by  one  of  the  boys.  The  origin  of 
the  custom  is  p08sibl3',  like  that  of  many  other 
customs,  involved  in  obscurity.  T.  Masbiott. 

Trafford  Boad. 

«  *  » 

Barring-out  must  have  been  a  very  old  custom. 

I  have  been  told  of  one  taking  place  in  a  girls' 

schools  as  long  ago  as  early  in  this  century ;  also  of 

one  having  taken  place  many  years  afterwards  in 

another  school  for  girls,  but  I  do  not  know  the  origin 

of  the  practice.     The  cause  was  discontent  on  the 

part  of  the  girls.     When  told  they  were  to  have  but 

a  short  vacation  in  summer,  they  privately  laid  their 

plot;  came  secretly,  well  supplied  with  food,  to 

stand  a  siege ;  at  a  certain  hour  sent  all  the  little 

ones  to  another  room ;  asked  if  any  of  the  older  ones 

were  afraid  to  join,  and  as  some  were,  these  were 

allowed  to  go  also.     Then  the  desks  were  moved  as 

quietly  as  possible  to  the  door,  and  that  mode  of 

ingress  was  safely  barricaded  against  the  enemy, 

the  mistress,  by  the  insurgents.    After  a  prolonged 

resistance  a  truce  was  offered  by  the  mistress,  and 

as  the  required  holidays  were  promised  the  victory 

remained  with  the  girls.    One  of  Miss  Edgeworth's 

stories  is  called  The  Barring  Out,    The  scene  is  laid 

in  a  boys'  school.  A.  E.  S. 

Didsbury. 

«  »  « 

I  well  remember  being  at  two  barrings-out  some 
forty  years  ago,  for  it  was  an  old  custom  in  my  native 
county  of  Westmorland  at  that  time.  The  object  to 
be  gained  was  a  longer  holiday  than  the  master  had 
announced.  He  would  give  us,  say  for  midsummer, 
three  weeks.  We  wanted  a  month  or  five  weeks. 
So  we  took  the  first  opportunity  to  bar  him  out,  by 
locking  the  door  and  covering  the  lower  parts  of  the 


windows  with  the  girls'  pinafores.  Then  we  wwted 
the  return  of  the  enemy,  when  some  one  would 
answer  the  master's  demand  to  be  let  in  with  changed 
voice  and  a  provincial  twang :— "  We'll  nut  let  ye  in 
tell  ye  give  us  mare  halidays."  I  think  as  a  rule  the 
boys  won  the  day,  but  sometimes  long  fights  would 
occur,  kept  up  by  relays  for  a  day  or  two. 

F.  J.  RUMNST. 


QUERIES. 

[3,654.]  Joanna  Southcoxt.— In  what  part  of 
Manchester  did  she  reside  ?  A.  B. 

[3,656.1  Gkntlkmbn'8  Rings.— What  is  the 
present  fashion  in  wearing  rings  for  gentlemen  ? 

Ck)BINNA. 

[8,657.]  Buxton  Huts  ob  Cottagbs.— -Can  any 
of  your  readers  inform  me  if  there  is  any  local  testi- 
mony to  the  following  facts,  which  Carlyle  makes 
mention  of  in  his  Journal  in  chronicling  his  visit  to 
Buxton  in  1847  ?  (See  Carlyle's  lAfe  in  London^  by 
Mr.  Froude.  Vol.  I.,  p.  411.)  The  rubbish,  ashes  of 
the  kilns,  etc.,  when  many  years  exposed  to  the 
weather,  hardens  into  real  stone,  and  is  then  a  kind 
of  rocky  moleheap  of  large  dimensions,  with  grass 
on  the  top.  The  natives  then  scrape  out  the  inside, 
and  make  a  cottage  of  the  upper  crust !  There  are 
five  or  six  such  huts  in  that  place,  and  used  to  be 
much  more.  Robebt  M'Lban. 


Mr.  Edmund  Yates,  in  liis  Autobiography  published 
this  week,  gives  sketches  of  the  difiFerent  editors  of  Piiaci. 
•'Mark  Lemon  was  made  for  the  part  Corpulent, 
jovial,  bright-eyed,  with  a  hearty  laugh  and  an  air  of 
bonhomie,  he  rolled  through  life  the  outward  impersona- 
tion of  jollity  and  good  temper."  Lemon  died  in  hanew 
in  1870,  and  was  succeeded  by  Shirley  Brooks,  whose 
«« fertility  of  reaource  was  matchless.  He  suggested 
cartoons  for  the  artists,  found  titles  for  the  cartooosi 
wrote  the  '  Essence  of  Parliament,'  and  never  missed  a 
suitable  subject  or  a  seizable  point."  He  died  on  the 
23rd  of  February,  1874.  As  a  writer,  says  Mr.  Yates, 
Tom  Taylor  was  weak ;  as  au  editor,  T&eUIating  and 
fidgetty.  He  was  at  his  best  in  dramatic  adaptation, 
at  his  worst  in  his  Punch  work,  which  was  badly- 
chosen,  long-winded,  and  dull.  What  Taylor  spoiled  in 
a  pointless  column  Brooks  would  have  condensed  into  a 
paragraph  or  a  verse  bristling  with  wit."  John  Leech 
is  described  as  *'  a  man  of  a  grave  and  almost  melancholy 
cast  of  countenance,  handsome  withal,  quiet,  reaerred, 
and  gentlemanly  in  manner,  a  hearty  hater  of  podng, 
and  noise,  and  publidty." 


NOVIMBEB  15,   1884.] 
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NOTES. 

IC08T0N:    BAXEHAM  BBOW  OB  BACC7F  BBOW  FABM 

[3,658.]  As  a  good  deal  of  interest  attaches  to 
the  ancient  names  of  districts  and  portions  of  dis- 
tricts, I  venture  to  forward  you  a  note  from  Mr. 
Thomas  Lancashire,  the  collector  under  the  Highway 
Sunreyora  for  Moston,  concerning  the  name  of  the 
farm  be  occupies.  Perhaps  some  correspondent  of 
youis  may  be  able  to  elucidate  the  meaning  of  the 
name.    Mr.  Lancashire  writes : — 

**  I  cannot  tell  with  certainty  whether  the  true 
name  of  our  farm  is  Bacup  Brow  or  Bakeham  Brow. 
It  is  now  pronounced  Bakeham  Brow  by  some,  and 
also  described  as  Bakeham  Brow  in  the  poor-rate 
books ;  but  as  many  of  the  original  names  of  the 
township  have  in  course  of  time  lost  some  portion 
of  their  original  pronunciation,  I  always  write  it 
Bacup  Brow,  the  way  in  which  my  father  wrote  it. 
My  father  and  I  have  lived  here  since  1832,  and  1 
doubt  not  my  father  wrote  it  as  his  father  did,  viz., 
Thomas  Lancashire,  of  Blue  Stone,  Moston,  who  died 
there  in  1828,  and  who  had  been  a  parish  officer  in 
Moston,  as  collector  of  tithes  and  overseer,  for  nearly 
thirty  years."  C.  W.  S. 

JOHN  AGJBCBOFT,  AN  INHABITANT  OF  BBBDBUBY 

IN  LAST  CSNTUBY. 

[8,659.]  On  a  gravestone  in  the  burial  ground 
attached  to  Hatherlow  Independent  Chapel,  Bred- 
buiy,  near  Stockport,  is  the  following  inscription : — 

Beneath  this  etone  resteth  the  body  of  John 
Agoctott,  of  Barrack  Hill,  iu  Bredbury,  who  de- 
parted this  life  April  the  26th,  1804,  aged  88 
yean. 

Farewell  vain  world,  I've  seen  enough  of  thee 
And  now  am  careless  what  thou  say  for  me ; 
Thy  smiles  I  court  not  nor  thy  frowns  I  fear, 
My  caros  are  past,  my  head  lies  quiet  here. 
What  faults  vou  saw  in  me  take  care  to  shun. 
And  look  at  home,  enough  there's  to  be  done. 

.  'be  following  account,  taken  from  the  GentlemarCs 
Magazine,  vol.  63  (1793),  part  ii.,  p.  712,  may  be 
interesting  to  some  of  your  readers : — 

The  following  particulars  of  a  worthy  member  of 
society,  which  I  learned  from  a  friend  when  passing 
through  that  part  of  the  country  where  he  resides,  may 
Doi  bo  unacceptable  to  some  of  your  readers.  John 
Agecroft,  a  resident  near  Stockport,  Cheshire,  follows 
tto  business  of  a  canvas-weaver,  that  particular  sort 
which  is  used  by  painters  for  their  large  pieces,  and 
cheers  himself  whilst  at  his  labour  with  the  thoughts  that 
his  works  will  be  preserved  and  immortalized  as  the  founda- 
tion on  which  others  rear  their  laurels.  He  has  traced, 
and  to  a  certainty  convinced  himself,  that  the  canvas 


on  which  the  celebrated  painting  of  the  Death  of  Chat- 
ham, by  Copley,  was  executed,  was  entwined  by  himself. 
This  circumstance  alone  frequently  affords  a  pleasing 
subject  of  conversation.  Without  paternal  inheritance, 
by  the  labour  of  his  own  hands,  he  has  purchased  a 
library,  the  value  of  which  is  said  to  be  worth  more  than 
£100.  Among  his  books  are  Chambers's  Dictionary, 
different  Histories  of  England,  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Natural  History  of  the  Kingdom,  Biographies, 
Geographies,  all  chiefly  purchased  in  numbers  ; 
the  GMtleman's  Magazine^  bound  up,  which  ho  has 
constantly  read  for  forty  years  past.  He  is  not  only 
hia  own  bookbinder,  but  also  the  bookbinder  for  the 
neighbourhood.  His  house  is  the  general  resort  of  the 
literary  men  in  the  village,  who  meet  either  to  recaive 
information  from  the  villa(|[e  Nestor  or  from  his  books. 
Besides  being  a  weaver  and  bookbinder,  he  makes  his 
own  looms,  and  has  made  several  for  the  neighbourhood. 
He  has  been  enabled  to  build  three  cottages,  in  a  niche 
of  one  of  which  is  placed  a  bust  of  himself  from  a  like- 
ness taken  in  plaster,  and  from  which  a  striking  resem- 
blance was  cut  by  an  ingenious  mechanic  (Henry  Wilde), 
who  was  also  an  excellent  workman.  Mr.  John  Agecrof  t 
is  a  self-taught  genius,  having  little,  if  any,  instruction 
acquired  from  others  either  in  reading  or  writing.  He 
is  now  near  the  age  of  seventy-five,  stout,  bale,  strong, 
and  walks  remarkably  upright  (said  to  be  very  like,  in 
many  particulars,  to  the  Woodman,  by  Barker),  with  a 
degree  of  agility  seldom  found  in  a  person  of  his  age. 
He  lives  at  present  (and  probably  has  done  so  the  chief 
part  of  his  life)  en  vegetables,  bread,  and  milk,  seldom 
touching  meat,  malt,  or  spirituous  liquors.  Strong  m 
his  passions,  and  violent  in  his  expressions,  he  has  the 
meekness  of  a  lamb,  nor  would  he  injure  a  fly.  This 
hasty  sketch  and  imperfect  tribute  due  to  the  superior 
merit  of  a  man,  who  like  manv  a  gem,  is  buried  in  the 
unfathomed  deep,  may  probably  be  the  means  of  some 
one  stepping  forward  (who  has  better  information)  to 
do  justice,  by  giving  more  particulars  than  at  present 
has  occurred  to  J.  H. 

The  cottages  mentioned  in  the  above  account  are 
still  standing,  with  the  bust,  in  the  niche  as  described, 
underneath  which  is  a  stone  in  the  form  of  an  open 
book,  with  an  inscription  stating  that  John  Agecrof t 
built  that  house,  and  giving  the  date  (which  I  cannot 
remember  at  this  moment).  Can  any  of  your  readers 
give  any  further  information  concerning  this  remark- 
able man  ? 

Danibl  Bennett. 

Ardwiok. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

STABB.YHUB6T  OR  8TANYHUB8T. 
(Note  No.  8,642,  September  25.) 

[3,660.]  The  ironworks  which  were  pulled  down 
on  this  spot  some  four  or  five  years  ago  were  called 
the  Starryhurst  Iron  Works.  I  believe  I  have  seen 
the  name  of  the  district  so  given  on  some  old  map, 
but  am  not  able  to  find  it  at  present.     Amongst 
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documeDts  preserved  at  the  Town  Hall,  Salford,  1 
find  the  following : — 

1788.  John  Tavlor,  of  Grumpsall,  ordered  by  jpstice 
of  assize  to  make  "  a  carriage  road'  over  tlin 
Stanneriee  through  the  little  arch  of  the  bridge 
called  Salford  Bridge." 

1788  to  1830.  A  list  of  rents  received  by  the  Surveyors 
of  Highways  from  tenants  of  Stainhurst. 

1790.  Conditions  of  letting  part  of  Stanyhurst,  and 
prices  to  be  charged  x^r  load  for  sand  there- 
from. 

Abthpe  Bowrs. 


SaturDai?,  flovember  22, 1881. 


QUERIES. 

[3,661.]  Pkndlrton.— Where  was  Summerville 
House  situated  ?  A.  B. 

[3,662.]  Pbndlkton  Coal  Mines.— When  were 
( he  earliest  mines  worked  iu  Pendleton  ?       A.  B. 

[3,663.]  Moses  Mills.— I  have  recently  seen  a 
painting  of  the  late  Moses  Mills,  of  Manchester,  by 
himself.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents  give  any 
account  of  him  ?  I  believe  it  is  rather  more  than 
twenty  years  since  he  died.  C.  S. 

London. 

[3,663.]  Rocks  on  Bow-pbll.— Can  any  of  your 
geological  readers  give  adescnption  of  some  remark- 
able rocks  on  Bow-fell  in  Great  Langdale,  which  lie 
on  the  Langdale  side  of  that  mountain,  a  hundred 
yards  or  so  from  its  summit  ?  Their  whole  surface 
is  indented  and  marked  with  shell-like  protuberances 
and  circular  indentations,  varying  from  half  an  inch 
to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  They  are  stratified, 
some  of  the  layers  being  very  thin.  These  strata, 
their  various  tones  of  colour,  and  the  universal  shell- 
like appearance  of  their  surfaces,  make  them  some 
of  the  most  interesting  rocks  in  the  neigiibourhood. 
What  are  these  peculiar  markings  ?  Their  strongly 
marked  stratification,  so  different  from  the  surround- 
ing mass  of  granitic  rocks,  seems  to  suggest  a  separate 
and  different  period.  Can  it  be  that  their  being  first 
aqueous  in  origin,  and  afterwards  becoming  igneous, 
has  aught  to  do  with  these  peculiar  concavities  ?  I 
may  further  observe  that,  on  rambling  about  and 
over  the  top  of  Boulder  Crag,  in  Borrowdale,  descend- 
ing its  south-eastern  side,  I  came  on  some  interesting 
examples  0  f  glacier,  grooved  rocks,  rounded,  scratched, 
and  smoothed,  some  twenty  to  thirty  feet  long,  quite 
as  conspicuously  marked  as  those  so  well  known  in 
lilaubeiis  Pass,  iNqriBES. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

CN08.  3.650  and  8,653.) 
BABniNG  OUT. 

[3,634.]  Perhaps  the  following  note  may  throw 
some  light  on  your  correspondent's  query.  In  ao 
edition  of  Brana's  Popular  Antiquities,  published  in 
1877,  reference  is  made  at  page  36  to  Hutchinson's 
History  of  Cumberland,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  it 
had  till  vnthin  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  been  a 
custom,  time  out  of  mind,  for  the  scholars  of  the 
Bromfield  Free  School  in  that  county,  about  the 
beginning  of  Lent,  to  bar  out  the  master  for  three 
days.  During  that  time  the  school  doors  were 
strongly  barricaded  within,  and  the  boys  were  armed 
with  wooden  pop-guns.  If  the  master  succeeded  by 
force  or  stratagem  in  obt-aining  an  entrance  the  school 
routine  was  submitted  to :  if  he  failed  after  three 
days' siege,  terms  of  surrender  were  proposed  by  bim 
and  accepted  by  the  boys.  The  articles,  which  were 
put  into  writing  and  signed  by  both  sideA,  provided 
for  the  regulation  of  hours  of  work  and  play  during 
the  ensuing  school  year.  One  of  the  terms  invariably 
stipulated  for  by  the  boys  and  agreed  to  by  the 
master  was  the  privilege  of  immediately  celebrating 
a  football  match  and  a  cock  fight.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  this  ancient  custom  may  have  found  its  way,  in 
a  modified  form,  to  other  counties  ?  M.  R. 

*  *  « 

Anent  the  old  school  custom  of  barring-out»  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  John  Harwood,  though  unable  to 
supply  the  origin  and  meaning,  I  may  say  that  sixty 
years  ago  it  was  the  practice,  once  a  year,  to  bar  or 
lock  out  the  master  of  Tideswell  (Derbyshire)  Gram- 
mar School,  and  the  custom  in  those  days  was  con- 
sidered legitimate,  and  was  gracefully  responded  to, 
with  a  day's  holiday,  by  the  then  master,  who  beuig 
an  octogenarian  was,  I  have  no  doubt,  as  glad  of  a 
day's  rest  as  the  boys  of  a  day's  play.  I  remember, 
say  some  fifty  years  back,  the  appointment  of  the 
old  vicar's  (he  was  vicar  of  Tideswell  Church  also) 
successor,  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Chinn,  M.A.,  as  master  of 
said  grammar  school ;  and  I  vividly  remember  the 
first  time  the  boys  asserted  their  prerogative  and 
bolted  out  the  new  master.  He  came  down  to  open 
school  for  early  lessons  about  7 15  a.m.,  and,  finding 
himself  an  "outside"  prisoner,  his  rage  knew  no 
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limits.     Not  comprehending  the  situation,  be  was 

simply  furious,  rattling  the  windows,  shaking  the 

door,  and  threatening  penalties  and  punishments  of 

the  direst  character.    But  all  in  Tain«     His  threats 

were  nnheeded,  and  the  only  answer  to  his  imperati?e 

demand  for  the  opening  of  the  door  was  the  singing 

by  the  "whole  company  "  of  insiders  of  a  lively  and 

Bomewhat  noisy  chorus,  the  words  of  which  ran : — 

Pardon,  maater,  pardon,  pardon  in  a  spoon, 

If  you  don't  grant  a  holiday  we'll  keep  you  out  till 

noon. 

At  length  the  usher  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  being 
a  local  man,  and  baying  some  knowledge  of  local 
traditions,  be  was  able  to  explain  to  the  irate  M.A. 
the  true  state  of  affairs,  and  he  at  last  consented  to 
grant  the  "compulsory"  demand,  and  his  pardon, 
too»if  allowed  to  enter  the  school  and  read  the  morn- 
ing prayers.  This  was  all  "we  rebels"  required. 
The  door  was  opened,  order  restored,  the  prayers 
read,  and  the  holiday  ratified.  Even  now,  at  this 
remote  period  from  the  event  recorded,  1  can  see  "  in 
my  mind's  eye "  the  twinkling  smile  creeping  over 
the  face  of  the  amused  master  as  he  read  the  prayers. 
I  may  add  that  the  day  selected  for  barring-out 
the  master  was  generally  one  when  the  scholars  had 
an  inkling  that  the  hounds  would  throw  off  some- 
where in  the  neighbourhood.        P.  M.  Bsdfbbn. 

Cheetham. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

At  the  Union  School,  Delph,  Saddleworth,  forty 
years  ago,  "  Owd  Booking,"  as  he  was  familiarly 
called,  but  whom  I  prefer  to  designate  as  Mr. 
Booking,  wielded  the  ferule  over  fifty  or  sixty  or 
more  village  youngsters  of  both  sexes.  **  His  age  was 
like  a  lusty  winter,  frosty  but  kindly,"  and  if  he 
sometimes  lashed  out  unmercifully  at  some  block- 
bead  of  a  pupil,  there  were  occasions  when  he  would 
wreath  his  face  with  smiles  and  give  and  take  a  joke 
with  great  good  humour.  Traditions  of  *'  barring- 
oat  "  existed  in  the  village,  but  in  the  memory  of  the 
youngsters  no  such  event  had  happened.  It  was 
resolved,  therefore,  to  "  make  history."  Three  daring 
spirits  took  the  matter  in  hand,  myself  among  the 
number;  and  on  a  given  day, when  the  usual  summer 
holiday  was  nearly'  due,  we  took  possession  of  the 
school-room  at  the  dinner-hour,  and  sent  the  other 
boys  to  play  outside.  So  that  the  weighty  responsi- 
bility of  the  action  might  be  fairly  divided,  one  of 
our  number  locked  the  door,  the  second  took  out  the 
key,  and  the  third  one  hung  it  on  a  nail.  To  make 
annranoe  doubly  sure  forms  and  desk?  were  then 


jambed  in  extending  from  the  door  to  the  school 
wall  opposite,  and  the  issue  was  anxiously  awaited. 
Meanwhile  a  crowd  of  villagers  assembled  outside, 
amazed  to  hear  of  such  effrontery  among  the  boys ; 
and  at  length  the  schoolmaster  himself  appeared, 
but  of  course  was  unable  to  gain  admittance  to  the 
school.  To  a  man  who  had  exercised  undisputed 
sway  amongst  the  village  children  for  many  many 
years,  this  was  no  light  matter,  and  the  schoolmaster's 
anger  was  extreme.  He  condescended  to  parley, 
however, through  the  keyhole,  and  promised  a  "good 
holiday"  if  we  would  let  him  in.  The  door  was  then 
unjambed,  unbolted,  and  unlocked;  the  school- 
master walked  in  red  with  indignation,  and  followed 
by  the  troops  of  scholars  waiting  outside.  Hopes 
beat  high  in  the  breasts  of  the  youngsters  as  ''Owd 
Booking  "  called  to  the  desk  our  captain  who  had 
initiated  these  proceedings  and  had  negotiated  with 
the  schoolmaster  through  the  keyhole.  A  few  angry 
words,  a  lash  with  the  cane,  and  dismissal  from  the 
school,  instant  and  for  ever  (''perpetual  holiday," 
"  Owd  Booking  "  called  it),  were  what  he  got  for 
being  our  captain.  To  the  rest  of  the  school  no  holi- 
day came,  however.  The  week  or  ten  days  which 
had  in  former  years  been  accorded  in  the  summer 
time  was  discontinued,  and  never  afterwards  renewed 
so  far  as  I  know, so  that  the  youngsters  might  always 
have  in  mind  the  folly  of  rebellion  against  a  school- 
master's authority.  The  poor  old  man  has  long  since 
gone  to  his  rest,  and  notwithstanding  his  eccentri- 
cities, his  sternness,  and  the  free  use  of  the  cane,  his 
memory  will,  by  me  at  least,  always  be  cherished  for 
the  painstaking  solicitude  and  care  bestowed  by  him 
on  those  who  really  cared  to  have  them.  My  friend 
"  the  captain  "  still  lives,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  think 
that  though  he  was  banished  from  the  school,  he  has 
always  remained  true  to  his  native  heath. 

W.  H.  B. 

THB  LIMB-ASH  COTFAGBS  AT  BUXTON. 
(Qaeiy  No.  8,657,  November  8.) 

[8,665.]  Mr.  Bobbbt  M'Lban  asks  for  local  testi- 
mony of  facts  which  Carlyle  mentions  in  his  journal. 
I  give  the  following :— In  the  History  of  Buxton,  by 
A.  Jewitt  (1811,  p.  106)  it  is  stated  that 

One  peculiaritv  of  feature  in  the  landscape  about 
Buxton,  tbouffh  far  from  picturesque,  ought  not  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence,  and  this  is  those  habitations 
known  by  the  name  of  lime-houses,  with  which  the  sides 
of  the  hills  contiguous  to  the  lime  kilns  are  almost 
univervally  covered.  We  have  frequently  read  of  savages 
converting  natural  caverns  into  dwellings ;  but  that  men 
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in  a  civilized  state  should  rather  choose  to  scoop  them- 
selves burrows,  under  ground,  like  moles  and  foxes,  than 
to  erect  comfortable  nouses,  where  the  materials  are 
more  than  plentiful,  seems  a  paradox  not  easily  solvable. 
Wretched  and  disgusting  are  these  caves  in  the  extreme, 
and  but  for  having  their  entrances  closed  by  a  door, 
might  be  easily  taken  for  the  dens  of  wolves  or  bears 
than  the  abodes  of  humanized  beinga  Tet  these  hovels, 
wretched  as  they  are,  have  pretensions  to  convenience, 
and  even  to  beautv.  That  of  which  the  annexed  sketch 
is  given  [sorry  the  sketch  cannot  be  enclosed]  may 
convey  an  idea  of  one  of  the  most  cleanly  and  comfort- 
able among  them ;  it  is  situated  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  Leek  Rood  near  the  foot  of  Axe  Edge." 

This  burrow  in  a  lime-aah  hillock  was  neither 
^  wretched  nor  disgusting."    It«  several  rooms,  win- 
dows, and  doorway  were  well  whitewashed  with  the 
lime  so  easily  obtained  from  the  neighbouring  kilns, 
and  in  this  and  others  on  the  same  range  large  and 
healthy  families  have  been  reared,  although   you 
might  occasionally  see  cows  and  sheep  grazing  on 
the  grassy  roof,  close  to  the  chimney.    These  cot- 
tages, scooped  out  of  lime-ash  hillocks,  made  solid  by 
exposure  to  weather,  were  iniinitely  preferable  to 
the   bothies — in   fact,   in   comparison,  were   little 
palaces  —  you     find     in     the     Highlands     and 
the    Western    Isles.      I    have   not   known  more 
than  a  dozen  of  these  ''wretched  and  disgusting 
caves,**  as  Jewitt  calls  them,  nor  do  I  remember  one 
that  was  not  well  kept  and  cleanly.  The  ''picturesque" 
one  of  which  he  gives  an  illustration  in  his  interest- 
ing history  was  inhabited  until  about  twenty-two 
years  ago.    When  the  present  Duke  of  Devonshire 
succeeded  his  predecessor,  he  was  conducted  round 
tlie  Buxton  estate  by  his  agent,  the  late  Mr.  £.  W. 
Wilmot.    The  Marquis  of  Hartington,  then  a  young 
man  (1858),  was  of  the  party.    They  called  at  this 
"picturesque"  limekiln  cottage  on  the  Leek  road, 
then  occupied  by  an  old  woman — Martha  Hesky  (or 
Hesketh). 

Mr.  Wilmot :  "  Martha,  I  have  called  to  introduce 
your  new  landlord,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire." 

Martha :  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  sir,  and  I  wish 
you  joy  in  your  new  sitiwation,  hoping  you'll  be 
comfortable. 

Martha  used  to  sell  Buxton  diamonds  to  the 
Buxton  visitors,  who  frequently  visited  her  pictur- 
esque cottage,  and  to  have  a  chat  with  the  "downy" 
old  woman.  How  old  she  was  nobody  knows ;  but 
she  would  never  confess  to  more  than  sixty-and-ten, 
and  sixty-and-ten  she  remained  to  my  knowledge  for 
more  than  fifteen  years,  neither  more  nor  less.  After 
her  death,  the  little  subterranean  cottage  got  into  bad 


hands,  and  was  occupied  by  immoral  women;  until,  one 
day,  during  their  temporary  absence,  a  few  pounds 
of  gunpowder  and  some  crowbars  vigorously  applied 
razed  the  disreputable  establishment,  and  the  ruins 
may  be  seen  to  this  day.  The  last  inhabited  lime-ash 
cottage  was  just  above  Poole's  Cavern,  on  the  way 
to  "  Solomon's  Temple."  This  was  a  "  restoration," 
and  the  occupier  did  a  good  thing  for  several  seasons 
by  levying  tolls  from  visitors—showing  bis  "  burrow" 
proudly  as  though  it  were  a  little  Ghatsworth. 

All  these  underground  dwellings  are  nowaboUsbed, 
comfortable  cottages  having  been  btiilt  by  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  and  the  proprietors  of  the  Buxton 
lime-works.  Jewitt  says  in  his  history  '^  that  the 
sides  of  the  hills  contiguous  to  the  lime-kilns  are 
aimost  universaUy  covered"*  with  these  abodes.  I 
have  not  known,  or  been  able  to  trace,  more  than  a 
dozen.  Many  lime  hillocks  were,  however,  scooped 
out,  and  used  as  cart-sheds  and  shippons,  in  addition 
to  the  human  dwellings. 

The  lime-ash  houses  were  let  at  a  pepper-corn  rent 
of  one  shilling  t-o  half-a-crown  per  annum  by  the 
agent  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire. J.  C.  Batbs. 

Thomolifl,  Biucton. 

*  ft  « 

The  following  facts  were  told  me  by  a  man  who 
has  lived  in  Buxton  all  his  life,  and  has  helped  to 
make  one  of  the  cottages  mentioned.     The  refuse 
stones  and  ashes  from  the  limekilns  with  exposure 
to  the  weather  become  very  hard,  but  never  "  real 
stone."    Some  of  the  heaps  now  are  several  hundred 
feet  high.     Stables  as  well  as  houses  were  made  in 
them.    A  room  is  formed  by  hewing  out  the  inside 
and  making  windows  and  a  door.     Cellars  were  at 
the  back,  and  consequently  in  the  dark.     Of  course 
the  rooms  had  to  be  made  in  a  single  row  in  order  to 
obtain  light.    The  miners  paid  half-a-crown  a  year 
as  rent.     The  walls  inside  were  whitewashed  or 
papered  like  an  ordinary  bouse.     A  man  named 
Samuel  Harrison  lived  to  be  a  hundred  in  one,  and 
his  wife  nearly  ninety.    He  died  about  1830.    In  1847 
there  were  only  about  six  inhabited,  but  before  that 
twenty  or  more.     My  informant  knew  i>er80nally 
the  old  man  above-mentioned,  as  well  as  the  people 
who  lived  in  them  later.     Two  cottages  were  at 
Harpur  Hill,  the  others  at  Grinlow.    One  of  the  men 
who  attends  to  the  boats  in  the  Gardens  was  bom 
and  brought  up  in  one.     The  last  one  was  destroyed 
about  two  years  ago.     It  was  inhabited  by  a  man 
named  Luke  Bradley.    They  were  blasted  to  pieces 
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because  they  were  not  considered  to  be  healthy. 
The  names  of  the  people  who  last  inhabited  them 
were  John  Bennett,  WiUiam  Johnson  and  '^Owd 
Esther,"  Joseph  Bsketh,  Isaac  Slack,  Nicholas  Kirk, 
and  John  Norton.  Elizabeth  Dale. 


QUERIES, 

[3,666.]  Laybbs  fob  Mbddlebs.— What  is  the 
meaning]:  of  the  old  expression  <* layers  for  meddlers?" 
When  I  was  a  child,  if  we  inquired  the  reason  of 
anything  that  we  were  not  to  have  explained,  we 
were  always  told  it  was  "  layers  for  meddlers."  Of 
eoorse  we  were  the  meddlers,  but  what  were  the 
"layers  r  CM. 

[3,667.]  Pictubb  by  John  Habding.— I  have  in 
my  possession  a  small  oval-shaped  water-colour 
drawing,  representing  St.  Peter  the  Apostle,  painted 
by  John  Harding  in  1821.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to 
judge,  it  is  a  work  of  no  mean  order  of  merit,  the 
coloming  and  especially  the  drawing  being  remark- 
ably clever.  Possibly  some  of  your  readers  will  be 
able  to  say  who  John  Harding  was,  how  he  ranked 
as  an  artist,  and  whether  his  works  are  thought 
much  of  at  the  present  time.  H.  S. 


CoBDBN  AND  Stockpobt. — It  has  been  decided 
to  erect  in  Stockport  a  statue  of  the  late  Bichard 
Cobden,  the  great  Freetrader  having  begun  his  parlia- 
mentary career  as  representative  of  the  borough.  Two 
months  after  Cobden's  death  a  Cobden  Memorial  fund 
WW  formed,  and  a  sum  of  nearly  £1,000  subscribed  for 
a  sutne,  but  for  some  reason  or  another  the  project  has 
never  been  carried  out,  the  money  lying  untouched  at 
tiie  bank.  The  subscribers  have  now  decided,  at  a 
m  etlofir  presided  over  by  the  mayor,  to  proceed  with 
tlie  work. 

Pahtjahtbnt  and  Nbwspapebs.— Headers  of 
parluimentaiy  reports  may  naturally  conclude  that  when 
jn  attack  is  made  upon  a  newspaper  that  the  copy  would 
be  produced  in  which  the  offending  column  appears 
Notiiing  of  the  kind  ;  no  printed  matter  is  allowed  to  be 
produced,  except  the  authorized  Blue  Book  or  Govern- 
ment papers.  No  newspaper  is  allowed  to  be  read  to 
while  away  the  time  of  uninterested  members.  They 
are  allowed  to  wear  their  bats,  it  is  true,  but  they  are 
not  permitted  to  open  a  newspaper.  Therefore  when  a 
complaint  is  made  against  the  proprietor  of  any  news- 
paper, the  article  has  to  be  read  from  manuscript. 
Farther,  that  no  person  having  a  stranger's  ticket  can 
bring  out  paper  or  pencil  The  Cerberus,  who  is  ever 
wUching,  will  soon  tell  a  delinquent  to  pocket  the  paper 
and  pencil  or  quit  the  gallery.  Reporters  are»  of  course, 
pnviieged,  but  as  they  sit  over  the  Speaker's  head  thev 
tfa  soppoied  not  to  be  seen,  and  are  really  without  the 
""""      »--•-■- 1  ^j^  Colonial  Printer 


SaturDas,  flovember  29, 1884. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

LAYBB8  FOB  MRDDLBB8. 
rQuery  No.  8.666.  November  22.) 

[3,668.]  When  I  was  young  this  was  pronounced 
^'Layo's  for  meddlers ;"  and  as  it  was  said  as  a  deter- 
rent whensoever  inquisitive  fingers  were  inclined  to 
second  inquisitive  voice,  the  meaning  was  obviously 
"  Lay-Ao/fb  for  meddlers,"  meaning  that  if  I  meddled 
with  the  strange  object  of  inquiry  something  dread- 
ful would  lay  hold  of  me.  Ibabblla  Banks. 

London. 

«  ft  * 

For  ** layers"  read  "layo'ers,"  Illustration:  "If 
tha  meddles  wi'  that  again  a'll  lay  this  stick  o'er  thy 
back."  D.  Y.  N. 

Uandttdno. 

THB  LIMB  ASH  COTTAGBB  AT  BUXTON. 
(Nos.  3,657  and  8,665.) 

[3,669.]  I  enclose  a  view  of  one  of  these  cottages 
which,  perhaps,  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Robert 
M'Lean,  would  like  to  see.  It  was  sketched  more 
than  thirty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Edward  Hull,  a  brother 
of  the  celebrated  artist  William  Hull,  whose  delightful 
pictures  are  so  well  known  to  every  lover  of  art  in 
Lancashire  and  elsewhere.  During  the  last  thirty- 
five  years  Edward  Hull  has  drawn  more  than  fifty 
views  of  Peak  scenery  for  me,  which  have  been 
engraved  on  steel  like  the  enclosed,  and  sold  in  a 
cheap  form  in  thousands.  But,  besides  sketching  for 
the  engraver— humble  but  profitable  work— Edward 
Hull  has  painted  more  ambitious  pictures  which 
have  been  favourably  criticized  in  various  exhibitions. 
The  young  woman  who  is  standing  in  the  cottage 
doorway  with  a  broom  in  her  hand,  is  now  a  grand- 
mother, but  she  was  then  about  eighteen,  and  smiled 
and  blushed  prettily  when  asked  to  stand  there,  at 
our  request,  for  the  position  to  her  was  a  novel  one. 

J.  C.  Batbs. 

ThomcUffei  Buxton. 

MOSBS  MILLS. 
(Query  No.  8.663,  November  15.) 

[8,670.]  I  knew  Moses  Mills  well.  I  have  a 
portrait  of  myself  painted  by  him  in  the  year  1848. 
It  was  considered  a  good  likeness  at  the  time.  He 
then  resided  in  Warde-street,  Hulme,  Manchester. 
He  was  a  very  jolly  fellow,  and  fond  of  good  com- 
pany.   I  remember,  though  only  a  youngster  at  the 
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time,  how  he  used  to  entertain  the  company  by  f 
putting  two  tobacco-pipe  heads  on  the  end  of  two 
fingers,    (letting  a  small  tray,  and  whistling  a  lively 
tune  or  hornpipe,  he  would  with  his  fingers  give  the 
idea  of  dancing  with  great  perfection.         G.  A.  L. 

Stretford.  -^ 

«  «  « 

Some  forty  years  ago  I  personally  knew  witty 
Moses  Mills,  and  have  for  hours  watched  him  paint- 
ing the  portraits  of  many  of  our  Manchester  gentle- 
men, He  had  his  room  full  of  them,  and  I  think  I 
remember  the  one  spoken  of  by  your  correspondent — 
he  (the  painter)  has  pallet  and  brush  in  hand  taking 
his  own  portrait.  Many  years  ago  a  portrait  club 
was  got  up  for  him  at  the  Globe  Inn,  Medlock-street, 
comer  of  George-street,  Hulme.  The  bouse  is  there 
now.  It  was  then  kept  by  William  Phillips,  and 
afterwards  by  his  son-in-law,  Solomon  Warhurst. 
The  good-natured  landlord  of  the  Shakspere  Inn, 
Yoik-street,  City  Boad,  Manchester,  would,  I  am 
sure,  give  your  correspondent  lots  of  information 
respecting  the  late  pleasant  and  most  humorous 
Moses  Mills.  J.  T. 

Conway. 

[Will  some  correspondent  supply  place  and  date 
of  birth  and  death?— Bd.j 

BASBINO  OUT. 
(Noc.  8.6&0, 8653,  and  3,664.) 

[3,671.]  I  would  like  a  few  words  on  this  subject 
to  show  that  it  is  also  of  modem  use.  So  late  as 
1870  I  was  a  participator  in  a  barringK>ut.  The 
school  I  was  then  attending  was  kept  at  Denby,  a 
parish  in  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  by  the  vicar, 
the  Bev.  J.  Johnson,  and  the  school  was  held  in  a 
room  at  the  vicarage.  We  had  often  projected  a 
barring-out,  but  had  never  succeeded  in  getting  our 
courage  to  the  sticking  point.  On  this  particular  day, 
however,  we  were  determined  to  carry  it  into  effect, 
for  the  ground  outside  was  thickly  covered  with 
snow,  which  "  lapped  "  beautifully,  as  our  morning's 
experience  had  proved,  and  we  were  anxious  to  be 
in  it.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  vicar,  who  was  a 
kind-hearted  and  indulgent  master,  with  a  bald  head 
and  long  drip-white  beard,  reminding  one  of  the 
patriarchs  of  old,  to  retire  about  half-past  ten  each 
day  to  get  his  luncheon.  This  was  the  time  decided 
upon  for  action.  Half-past  ten  came,  and  with  it 
the  retirement  of  the  vicar.  Almost  before  his  foot^ 
steps  had  died  away  in  the  distance,  the  knob  on  the 
outside  of  the  door  had  been  removed  with  the  aid 


of  a  knife,  and  the  door  closed  and  bolted  on  tlie 

inside,  for,  perhaps,  in  anticipation  of  some  such 

event,  the  key  of  the  door  had  long  been  removed. 

Tables  and  forms  were  then  jammed  against  the  door. 

Evidently  alarmed  at  the  row  we  were  making,  the 

worthy  vicar  hastily  returned,  when  he  waa  soon  made 

aware  of  how  matters  stood.    Mounting  on  a  chair  be 

peered  into  the  room  through  the  fanlight.     This 

was  the  signal  for  the  rebels  giving  another  version 

of  the  lines  by  P.  M.  Bedfem  in  last  week's  issue:— 

Pardon,  master,  pardon,  pardon  worth  \  pio. 

If  you  don't  let  us  have  holiday  we  won't  let  you  in. 

This  we  chanted  with  the  most  uproarious  persistence, 
utterly  drowning  the  threats  and  commands  of  tiie 
schoolmaster.  Finally,  recognizing  his  disadvantage, 
his  face  broke  out  in  a  smile,  and  he  conceded  the 
demand.  Having  gained  our  point  we  at  once 
surrendered,  and  the  door  was  opened.  A  snow- 
balling match  was  at  once  proposed,  sides  being 
selected  by  the  vicar  and  a  gentleman  who  was  then 
visiting  at  the  vicarage.  It  was  not  long  before  we 
were  drawn  up  in  battle  array  in  the  yard  behind 
the  house,  and  right  merrily  the  pelting  began. 
Gradually  the  opposing  ranks  closed,  when  suddenly 
we  youngsters  surrounded  our  leaders  and  made  them 
the  enemy.  The  snow-balling  was  now  resumed  wit  h 
renewed  vigour,  and  such  a  peppering  they  got,  as  if 
living,  they  will  doubtless  remember  to  this  day. 
Thus  terminated  a  barring-out  taken  part  in  by 

Wab&bn  Buucblby. 

Stockport. 

ANCIENT  REMAINS  ON  CONWAY  HOUNTAIN. 
(Note  No.  8,645,  October  25.) 

[3,672.]  Mr.  J.  W.  Beaumont  asks  a  question  very 
difficult  to  answer  respecting  the  remains  of  a  forti- 
fication, and  a  number  of  circular  dwellings  on  what 
is  locally  known  as  the  Ck>nway  Mountain.  As  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Jambs  Nbild's  query  respecting  the 
Dolgarrog  remains,  I  have  waited  to  see  if  someone 
more  competent  than  myself  would  essay  a  reply ; 
failing  that  I  now  forward  what  I  have  been  able  to 
glean  respecting  the  Conway  mountain  remains. 
Pennant  briefly  says  that  on  approaching  Conway 
he  ascended  the  hill  near  the  town  and  inspected  the 
ancient  fortified  post  of  Caer  Lleion,  so  that  in  bis 
day  as  in  this  it  was  known  to  antiquarians  as 
''Caer  Lleion.'''  This,  I  am  told,  means  the  fort  of 
many  houses,  or  the  populous  place,  and  at  present 
there  may  be  traced  outside  the  fort  the  foundations 
of  from  thirty  to  forty  round  hats,  and  they  are  ?«>• 
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bably  only  a  portion  of  the  original  settlement.    The 
Rev.  Owen  Jones  of  Llandudno,  who  is  the  author  of 
an  excellent  work  on  the  antiquities  of  this  district 
(which,  however,  is,  unfortunately,  only  published  in 
Welsh)  ascribes  these  remains  to  the  Ancient  Britons 
tDd  considers  that  they  were  built  about  the  same 
time  as  Pen  Caer  Belyn  (otherwise  Pen-y-Gaer,  above 
Llanbedr),  viz.,  from  four  to  five  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.    He  also  thinks  it  was  in  communica- 
tion with  the  strong  fort  on  the  Creiddyn  SI oimtain, 
above  Llandudno,   as  the   river   Conway  then  dis- 
charged  itself     into     the   sea    through    *'Morfa 
Rhianedd,"    between   the   Little   Ormes  Head  and 
the    hill    on    which  stands    Llandrillo  Church.    It 
▼as   the  inundation    of  *'  Maesyn  Glasog  "  where 
the    Lavan    Sands    now    are,    about    the     sixth 
centuiy,   which     caused     the     change     in     the 
coarse  of  the  liver.    This  entirely  agrees  with  the 
tradition   I  have  often  heard  mentioned  that  the 
Conway  formerly  flowed  to  the  right  through  the 
marsh  a  Uttle  below  Llansaintfraidd,  or,  as  it  is  now 
called,  Glan  Conway.    On  the  same  ridge  as  Caer 
Lleion,  extending  from  Penmaenbach  to  Sychnant 
Pass,  the  remains  of  another  and  smaller  fort  can  be 
traced,  which  is  celebrated  as  the  subject  of  two 
odes  composed  by  the  princely  bard,  Hywell  ab 
Owen  Gwymed.    He  flourished  in  the  tenth  century. 
Hard  by  is  a  place  called  by  his  name  Murddyn 
Hywel     To  be  brief,  this  district   abounds  with 
druidical  circles  and  fortified  camps — ^not«bly  the 
great    one    on    the  frowning    Penmaen   Mawr— 
and  along  Bwlch-y-Ddenf aen  are  many  "  barrows  " 
m  which  were  buried  the  slain  in  the  bloody  conflicts 
between  Ostorious  and  his  Romans  and  the  Britons 
during  his  attempt  to  subjugate  North  Wales. 

And  now  for  the  tradition  spoken  of  by  Mr. 
BxAUHONT,  as  to  the  fort  on  Conway  Mountain 
being  known  as  "  Ceiriau  Gwyddeliad,"  or  the  camp 
of  the  Irishmen.  I  think  this  is  very  important  as 
throwing  a  light  on  the  probable  builders.  A  quota- 
tion (brief  as  I  can  make  it)  from  Professor  Ramsay's 
PhysKol  Geology  and  Geography  of  Great  Britain 
has,  to  my  mind,  a  singular  bearing  on  the  subject. 
He  says,  "  If  the  earlier  inhabitants  were  Gaelic, 
then  they  were  driven  westward  into  Wales  and 
northward  into  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  by 
the  superior  power  of  another  and  later  Celtic 
population  that  found  its  way  to  our  shores,  and 
pushed  onwards,  occupying  the  more  fertile  districts 
of  Enghmd  and  the  south  of  Scotland.    The  Gael 


would  not  willingly  have  confined  themselves  to  the 
barren  mountains  if  they  could  have  retained  a 
position  on  more  fertile  lands.  The  proof  of  this 
as  regards  Wales  is  that  as  late  as  a.d.  597  all  that 
part  of  the  country  west  of  a  line  roughly  drawn 
from  Conway  to  Swansea  was  inhabited  by  an  Erse- 
speaking  people,  the  Gwyddel  (Gael)  of  the  Welsh, 
who  were  slowly  retiring  before  the  advancing 
Cymry,  and  the  last  relics  of  whom,  expelled  from 
the  coast,  finally  sought  refuge  with  their  kindred  in 
Ireland.  The  names  of  many  churches  in  Anglesea, 
and  of  the  west  of  Wales  generally,  derived  from  old 
saints,  were  given  by  the  Gwyddel  before  they  were 
finally  expelled." 

It  would  be  interesting  if  Mr.  Beaumont  would 
state  when  and  from  whom  he  heard  the  traditionary 
name.  John  Johnson. 

Trefriw.  North  Wales. 


QUERIES. 

[3,673.]  Inigo  Jones  :  Was  he  Welsh  or  Eng- 
lish?— In  November,  1878,  this  query  of  mine  ap- 
peared in  the  Manchester  City  Neics  "withouX.  eliciting 
a  reply.  Feeling  confident  that  numerous  Welsh 
readers  of  the  City  Neica  are  able  to  give  some  sound 
information  with  regard  to  the  question  I  venture 
once  moro  with  the  query.  Last  week  I  was  con- 
versing with  a  learned  Welshman,  and  during  our 
discourse  the  name  of  Inigo  Jones  was  mentioned 
He  said :  Ynyr — Inigo — Ignatius  Johannes,  was  bom 
at  Dolwyddelen,  Carnarvonshire,  North  Wales.  Sup- 
posed, after  having  visited  Italy  and  Denmark,  to 
have  returned  to  his  native  Wales  at  the  time  of 
religious  differences  between  the  Romish  and  Angli- 
can churches.  The  Shaking  Bridge  at  Llanrwst  was 
built  in  1636,  at  a  cost  of  £1,000,  from  a  plan  by  this 
celebrated  man.  The  chapel  of  Gwydir,  adjoining  the 
old  church,  was  from  one  of  his  designs.  Erected  in 
the  year  1633.  (By  the  way,  I  may  here  mention 
that  the  old  church  is  undergoing  restoration  and 
enlargement,  which,  to  my  mind,  simply  means  de- 
struction. What  on  earth  the  enlargement  is  for  I 
cannot  make  out,  because  it  will  never  fill  with  a 
Welsh  congregation.)  The  supposed  abode  of  Inigo 
Jones,  when  in  this  part  of  Wales,  was  Penrallt  Inco 
or  Bryn  Inco  (Inigo),  near  Dol-y-garrog,  close  to  the 
river  that  issues  from  Llyn  Co  wlyd.  Mr.  James  Thome, 
in  William  Mackenzie's  Imperial  Dictionary  of  Uni- 
versal Biography,  says  that  Inigo  J  ones  was  the  son  of  a 
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cloth-worker  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Paul's, 
London,  where  he  was  bom  in  1572.  As  there  ap- 
pears to  be  conflicting  opinions  with  regard  to  the 
nationality  of  this  celebrity,  it  would  be  satisfactory 
to  obtain  reliable  information. 

Ablunydd  Glan  Conway. 


English  y.  Foreign  Labour. — Mr.  J.  S.  Jeans, 
the  secretary  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  read  a  paper 
on  Tuesday  at  the  Statistical  Society,  London,  on  the 
comparative  efficiency  and  earnings  of  labour  at  home 
and  abroad.  Taking  his  figures  from  the  census  reports 
of  1881,  he  computed  that  the  fourteen  million  people 
belonging  to  the  wage-earning  dnss  in  the  United  King- 
dom in  that  year  had  earned  a  total  sum  of  £580,000,000, 
the  sTsrage  being  about  £42  per  head,  which  was  an 
increase  of  tan  per  centon  the  sum  computed  byMr.Leone 
Ley!  to  represent  the  average  earnings  of  the  working 
claases  of  this  country  in  1867.  A  large  number  of  details 
were  given  respecting  the  earnings  of  the  working  classes 
abroad  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  UnitedEingdom, 
and  the  conclusion  come  to  on  an  analysis  of  official  returns 
as  to  the  wages  for  each  of  the  leading  countries  of  the 
world  was  that  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  average 
wages  paid  were  4-5  per  cent  under  those  of  the  United 
States,  4-2  per  cent  above  those  of  Germany,  and  58 
per  cent  above  those  of  France.  It  was  also  shown  that 
between  1850  and  1883  the  average  earnings  paid  in  a 
large  number  of  leading  industries  in  the  United  King- 
dom had  Increased  to  the  extent  of  40  per  cent, 
while  in  France  during  the  same  interval  the  average 
increase  of  wages  was  53  per  cent  in  Paris  and  65  per 
cent  in  the  country.  In  the  United  States,  within 
a  much  shorter  interval  —  viz.,  between  1860  and 
1883,  the  increase  of  wages  bad  been  practically 
identical  with  that  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
longer  interval  stated — viz.,  40  per  cent.  A  comparison 
was  made  of  the  proportions  of  wage-earning  families 
and  children  relatively  to  the  whole  population  in 
the  leading  industrial  countries  of  the  world,  showing 
that  women  were  more  largely  employed  in  Austria  and 
France  than  in  any  other  country,  and  that  the  largest 
number  of  juvenile  workers  was  to  be  found  in  the 

United  States.  The  largest  population  engaged  in  manu- 
factures is  to  be  found  in  the  United  Kinffdom,  where  it 
numbers  23  per  cent  of  the  whole  popuTaUon,  against 
only  13  per  cent  in  Prussia,  12  per  cent  in  France,  and 
7j^per  cent  in  the  United  States.  With  respect  to  the 
emcienoy  of  labour  the  author  showed  from  statistics  of 
work  done  in  cotton  factories,  in  mineral  industries,  in 
bricklaying  and  earthwork,  and  other  occupations,  that 
English  labour  was  considerably  more  efficient  than  that 
of  any  other  country  with  regard  to  the  quantity  pro- 
duced in  a  given  time. 


SaturdaiSt  JS>cccmbcx  6,  issi 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

JOHN  HABDINO,  ARTIST. 
(Query  No.  3,667.  Nov.  22.) 
[3,674.]  I  find  the  name  J.  Harding- in  "A' Dictionary 
of  Artists  who  have  exhibited  works  in  the  principal 
London  exhibitions  of  oil  paintings  from  1760  to 
1880,"  compiled  by  Algernon  Graves.  The  entiy  is 
as  follows :— Har<^Dg  J. :  town,  Deptford ;  first  and 
last  year  of  exhibiting,  1800—1807;  speciality,  land- 
scape ;  Boyal  Academy,  three  works. 

Fbbdebick  L.  Tayabs. 

Cheetham  Hill. 

M0SB8  MILLS. 
(Nob.  8,663  and  8,670.) 

[3,675.]    I  remember  Old  Patriarch,  as  his  friends 
familiarly  called  him,  in  the  height  of  his  popularity. 
About  the  year  1840  he  assisted  at  an  entertainment 
given  in  a  room  attached  to  the  tripe  shop  in  Stzet- 
ford  Boad,  kept  by  Martin  Daly,  when  that  jocular 
son  of  Erm  offered    the  novel  bet  of  a  hat  full  of 
triyie,  that  he  (Daly)  could  dance  his  fingers  to  tlie 
accompaniment  of  his  own  whistling,  in  a  more 
humorous  manner  than  could  the  "  Patriarch."   The 
challenge  was  accepted  by  Moses,  provided  that  iii 
the  event  of  his  winning,  Daly  should  carry  the 
stakes  home  for  him.     Daly  b^an  the  event  with 
his  first  and  second  fingers  encased  in  pipe  heads, 
and  gave  a  most   laughable   performance.     Tb«) 
Moses  took  the  pipe  heads,  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  buxom  Mrs.  Daly,  blackleaded  them  to  make 
them  resemble  boots,  placed  them  upon  his  fingers, 
wrapped  his  fingers  in  a  pocket  handkerchief  to  imi- 
tate skirts,  and,  with  a  bit  of  burnt  cork,  he  drew  oo 
the  back  of  his  hand  the  body  and  head  of  a  ballet 
dancer.    When  he  placed  his  fingers  on  the  table  the 
appearance  of  the  figure  was  sublimely  grotesque, 
and  when  he  began  the  dance  to  his  Inimitable  whist- 
ling, we  broke  out  into  a  perfect  uproar  of  applause. 
Of  course  he  won  the  bet,  and  we  formed  a  proceB- 
sion  to  escort  him  home  in  triumph.  He  led  the  way 
with  a  handkerchief  tied  round  his  head,  whistling 
and  beating  time  with  his  umbrella.    His  hat  filled 
with  tripe  was  carried  immediately  behind  him  by 
the  irrepressible  Daly,  and  about  a  score  of  us  fol- 
lowed in  Indian  file  singing  "He's  a  jolly  good 
fellow."     When  we  reached  his  house  in  Warde- 
street  he  regaled  us  upon  the  tripe,  with  some  pickled 
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onions  added,  as  he  said,  to  "  correct  the  acidity," 
after  which  we  all  went  home.  I  am  a  very  old  man 
now,  bat  I  often  look  back  with  pleasure  to  that 
evening  spent  with  the  genial  Moses  Mills. 

It  was  shortly  after  that  that  he  went  to  New 
York,  where  he  met  with  that  extraordinary  adyen- 
tare  which  celebrated  him  throughoat  the  United 
States,  and  which,  if  none  of  your  other  corre- 
sDondents  mention,  I  may  perhaps  narrate  next  week. 

Old  Buck. 

Greenheys. 

«  «  « 

Perhaps  some  correspondent  will  be  good  enough 
to  relate  the  experiences  of  the  late  Mr.  Moses  Mills 
when  he  fell  in  with  the  Xlu-Elux  Clan  in  America. 
I  remember  the  affair  caused  a  considerable  sensation 
in  New  York  at  the  time.       Joseph  Wilkinson. 

Gheetham  Hill. 

BABBING-OUT. 
(New  8,650  and  others.) 

[3,676.]  I  am  not  able  to  give  the  origin  of  the 
custom  of  barring-out,  but  that  it  was  the  custom 
early  in  the  last  century  the  following  facts  will 
abow. 

At  the  yiUage  of  Bayenstondale,  Westmorland, 
sixty-fliz  years  since,  I  was  attending  a  dame's 
school.  She  at  that  time  had  kept  school  thirty- 
eight  years,  and  succeeded  her  mother  who  had 
carried  on  a  school  in  the  same  village  for  forty 
years.  This  carries  us  back  to  1740.  I  have  heard  the 
old  dame  speak  of  the  barrings-out  when  she  was  a 
girl,  and  assisting  to  get  her  mother  out,  and  fastening 
her  aunt  in  her  bedroom  until  all  was  oyer.  The  object  of 
the  school  was  to  teach  knitting— which  boys  as  well 
u  girls  learned  at  that  time  in  the  Dale — and  reading  in 
the  Bible  and  Testament,  after  learning  the  alphabet, 
which  ended  with  ixzard,  and  the  character  "  &  "  was 
called  **  an  per  san,"  as  near  as  I  can  remember  the 
aoond.  The  school  was  carried  on  in  the  house 
where  the  old  dame  lived.  So  sometimes  a  neigh- 
boar  would  want  to  have  a  word  with  her,  and  as 
soon  as  the  elder  girls  had  a  chance  the  door  was 
locked  and  barred.  One  year  she  was  not  to  be  got 
oat  so  easily,  and  one  day  a  strong  girl,  Buth 
Adamthwaite,  got  her  in  her  arms  and,  assisted  by 
some  others,  forcibly  expelled  her.  When  she  came  to 
look  in  at  the  window  and  scold,  the  burning  rod  was 
shaken  before  her.  The  barring-out  was  generally 
in  September,  and  we  asked  for  a  day's  holiday  for 
going  nutteg;  and  two  weeks  at  Christmas,  which 


was  always  granted ;  and  after  an  hour's  frolic  she 
was  admitted,  and  holiday  was  allowed  for  the  day, 
the  big  girls  putting  forms  away  and  cleaning  up  the 
house  for  her.  The  old  dame  carried  on  the  school 
for  thirty  years  after  the  time.  I  went  to  her  in  1818, 
and  whenever  I  went  to  my  native  village  I  did  not 
fail  to  call  and  have  a  chat  with  her.  She  always 
liked  to  speak  of  having  taught  for  three  generations. 
The  barring-out  at  the  Grammar  School,  Baven- 
stondale,  was  carried  out  in  September  sixty  or 
seventy  years  since,  prior  to  Brough  Hill  Fair.  The 
custom  would  be  in  use  when  the  late  Dean  of 
Hereford  was  a  pupil  at  the  school. 

William  Fubnbss. 

Temple  Bowerby,  WestmorlaDd. 
[Eaough  has  now  been  said  on  this  subject.— £d«] 


QUEBIES. 
[3,677.]  The  Satubday  Half  Holiday.— Who 
was  the  founder  of  the  half-holiday  movement  in 
Manchester,  and  also  in  what  year  it  was  established  ? 

J.  J.  Alexandsr. 

[3,678.]  Guy  Faux  and  Salford.— Did  Guy 
Faux  marry  a  Hannah  Badcliffe  or  Batcliffe  ?  If 
80,  did  she  reside  at  Ordsall  Hall  in  this  neighbour- 
hood ?    I  see  there  is  a  Guy  Faux-street  close  to. 

T.  D. 

[3,679.]  St.  Mary's  Church,  Pabsonagb.— Can 
any  of  your  antiquarian  readers  inform  me  of  the 
full  dedication  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Parsonage? 
Is  it  dedicated  to  Our  Lady,or  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene  ? 
I  notice  the  stained  glass  window  over  the  high  altar 
shows  Our  Lord  and  St  Mary  Magdalene  in  the 
garden  on  the  first  Easter  morning. 

J.  J.  Albxandbr. 

[3,680.]  Edward  Hull.— Can  Mr.  J.  C.  Bates,  of 
Buxton,  or  any  other  of  your  correspondents,  inform 
us  if  Edward  Hull,  the  artist,  attended  the  Man- 
chester Grammar  School,under  the  Bev.  E.  D.Jackson, 
about  the  year  1839,  just  prior  to  the  square  cap  era  ?  I 
remember  about  that  time  that  a  scholar  of  the  name 
of  Hull  was  very  clever  at  drawing  little  pictures  on 
his  slate,  as  tail-pieces  to  his  lessons,  and  also  some 
charming  little  sketches  representative  of  the  events 
in  English  History  which  formed  part  of  our  lessons 
on  that  subject.  The  death  of  Harold  and  William 
Bufus,  Queen  Boadicea  and  the  Introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Britain,  are  well  remembered  little 
sketches  made  by  the  scholar  whose  surname  I  query 
as  Edward.  T.  Boobbs. 
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NOTES. 


A  PBOPEBTY  ENCROACHMENT  IN  MANCHESTER  ; 
TRMP.  WILLIAM  AND  MARY. 

[3,681.1  ^he  following  is  a  copy  of  the  original 
draft,  in  my  poe8e88ion,of  an  interesting  memorandum 
of  acknowledgment  and  undertaking,  the  date  of 
which  I  am  able  (from  extrinsic  evidence)  to  fix  at 
about  1690.  The  draft,  I  may  add,  is  in  the  hand- 
writing of  a  noted  Mauchester  lawyer  of  that  time, 
iir.  Radcliffe  Alexander  (of  Radcliffe  HaU— "  Pool 
Fold  "),  who,  with  his  father,  Mr.  John  Alexander,  is 
buried  at  the  Collegiate  Church.  It  is  most  probable 
that  the  signed  memorandum  itself,  if  ever  completed, 
has  long  since  perished;  and  the  contents  of  the  draft 
are,  therefore,  the  more  worthy  of  publication  :— 

Memorandum  that  I,  Ralph  Mellcr,  of  Manchester, 
in  the  County  of  Lancaster,  Badger,  doe  hereby 
acknowledge  in  and  with  the  Buildinf?,  I 
Ute  or  heretofore  erected  att  or  neare  the  Shambles- 
side  in  Manchester  aforesaid,  to  have  made  an 
Encroachment  upon  the  lands  and  priviledges  now 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Shawes,  Sonne  and  heire  of  Thomas 
Sbawes,  of  Manchester  aforesaid,  Gent,  deceased, 
to  Witt  in  breadth  Westwards  from  a  oertaine 
Mortice  in  the  inner  side  of  the  North-west 
or  Corner  post  of  a  Messuage  late  of  Mr.  John 
Hop  wood's  in  a  direct  line  northwards,  not  onely 
to  the  house  of  [sic]  OfiBoe  of  his  the  said  Samuel 
Shaw's,  but  alsoe  over  the  said  Office ;  And,  as  I 
have  already  paid  him  the  said  Samuel  Shawe 
248.  for  enjoying  the  same  for  the  time  thatt  since 
the  death  of  the  said  Thomas  Shawe  till  his  the 
said  Samuel's  attaigning  his  age  of  21  years,  Soe  I 
doe  hereby  engage  myselfe  my  heires.  Executors 
and  Administrators  well  and  truly  to  pay  to  the 
said  Samuel  Shawe  bis  heires  and  Assignee  the 
yearly  summe  of  4-d.  att  4-  equall  payments  vizt. 
Midsummer  kc  for  and  in  respect  of  the  said 
encroachment  for  and  dureing  the  continueance  of 
the  Lease  I  now  have  from  Mi.  Hop  wood  of  my 
Lands  att  ShamUes'side  aforesaid. 


24,  Brown-fltreet. 


C.  T.  Tallbnt-Batbman. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

EDWABD  HULL. 
(Query  No.  3,680,  December  (>.) 
[3,082.]  In  reply  to  the  query  of  Mr.  Bogbbs,  I 
am  able  to  give  him  the  desired  information.  Edward 
Hull  (who  is  my  only  surviving  brother)  never 
attended  the  Grammar  School.  He  was  at  the  time 
referred  to  an  apprentice  as  engraver  with  (George 
Bradshaw,  of  Railway  Guide  celebrity,  then  in  St. 


Mary's  Gate.  The  writer  is  the  "  scholar  "  to  whose 
youthful  antecedents  Mr.  Rogers  so  picturesquely 
and  affectionately  alludes.  Walter  Hull. 

BroolLlanda. 

PENDLETON  COAL  MINSa 
(Qaerv  No.  8,662.  November  15.) 
[3,683.]   1  cannot  give  the  date  of  the  earliest  work- 
ing of  mines  in  Pendleton,  but  I  well  remember  an  old 
coal-pit  within  a  few  yards  of  what  was  then  called 
Agecroft  Cut  Bridge  (now  perhaps  better  known  ss 
Robinson's  Bridge),  between  the  Canal  and  the  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire  Railway.    The  pit  was  about 
forty  yards  deep,  and  had  ladders  down  the  side  for 
the  men  to  enter.     The  coals  were  drawn  to  the 
surface  by  a  horse  and  gin.    I  was  working  at  Age- 
croft Printworks  at  that  time,  1834.  S.  B. 
Pendleton. 

THE  BATUBDAY  HALF-HOLIDAY. 
(Query  No.  3,677,  December  6.) 
[3,684.]    In  the  entrance  hall  of  the  Free  Library 
in  Xing-street  there  is  a  portrait  of  William  Marsden, 
the  president  of  the  committee  which  obtained  for 
Manchester,   in    1843,   the   Saturday   half-holiday. 
Judging  from  the  prominent  position  which  he  took 
in  the  moyement,  I  am  led  to  think  that  William 
Marsden  was  the  originator  of  it  in  Manchester.     In 
the  Manchester  Guat'dian  for  September  27,  1843, 
there  is  a  report  of  a  meeting  held  on  Monday, 
September  26, 1843,  to  urge  merchants  and  trades- 
men in  Manchester  to  adopt  the  half-holiday.    At 
this  meeting  Mr.  William  Marsden  was  chairman, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  recommend  the  adoption  of 
the   Saturday   half-holiday,  instead   of   Friday  as 
previously  suggested.    By  a  report  in  the  same  paper 
for  November  8, 1843,  we  And  that  several  merchants 
and  tradesmen  in  Manchester  had  already  adopted 
the  Saturday  half-holiday.    The  efforts  of  the  com- 
mittee   were   eventually   crowned  with   complete 
success.    In  the  Guardian  for  November  29, 1843,  a 
report  is  given  of  a  soiree  held  in  the  Old  Town  Hall 
on  November  27, 1843,  in  celebration  of  the  Saturday 
half-holiday.     The  chair  was  taken  by  Alderman 
Walker,  and   several  notable   men   were  present, 
amongst  others  Charles    Swain,  William  Marsden, 
Edward  Watkin,  and  David  Ainsworth.    Reference 
was  made  to  the  great  exertions  displayed  by  Mr. 
William  Marsden,  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  in 
obtaining  the  half-holiday.  Mr.  Marsden  died  in  1848. 

B.  Mackay  Young. 

Kanohetter. 
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«  «  « 

Mr.  William  Marsden  was  the  only  son  of  Mr. 
Henry  Marsden,  of  the  firm  of  Marsden  and  Chappell 
of  Cannon-street,  in  this  city,  and  resided  with  his 
father  at  No.  1.  Clifford-street,  Oxford  Road,  Man- 
chester. He  has  an  only  sister  now  or  recently 
living  at  Southport,  a  Mrs.  Watt.  He  died  at 
Alderley  Hotel,  on  the  third  day  of  May,  1848,  in  the 
twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  All  who  wish  to  see 
a  memento  to  their  friend  and  benefactor  will,  upon 
going  to  St  John's  Church,  Byrom-street,  Deans- 
gate,  see  on  the  south  wall  a  monument  of  singu- 
larly and  appropriate  device  and  inscription  to 
his  memory  placed*  there  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion, and  executed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Mowbray, 
sculptor,  then  of  this  city.  It  is  in  three  compart- 
ments. In  the  centre  Mr.  Marsden  is  represented  in 
custody  of  angels.  The  left  represents  an  ancient 
scribe  or  man  of  learning,  as  at  an  early  date  in 
Rome,  teaching  the  young.  On  the  right  a  game  at 
quoits  is  being  played.  The  whole  is  considered  a 
masterpiece  of  Manchester  art.  J.  £.  Smith, 

Manchciter.  Arohltect. 

«  «  « 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Alexander  I  think  it  would  be 
difficolt,  if  not  impossible,  to  name  any  one  individual 
in  particular  as  the  founder  of  the  Saturday  half- 
holiday. 

Before  November,  1843,  the  hours  of  work  in  offices 
and  warehouses  were  very  much  longer  than  they  are 
at  present.  There  was  no  cessation  of  business  from 
Monday  morning  to  Saturday  night,  and  the  latter 
was  always  the  busiest  day,  and  the  latest  at  night 
of  any  in  the  week.  It  was  very  natural,  therefore, 
that  there  should  exist  a  widely-spread  desire,  on  the 
part  of  warehousemen  and  clerks,  for  some  relaxation 
of  this  mill-horse  round  of  work,  and  for  an  oppor- 
tunity for  recreation  of  mind  and  body,  and  the  idea 
of  a  weekly  half-holiday  was  rather  stimulated  by 
the  employers,  many  of  whom  at  that  time  were  in 
the  habit  of  taking  Friday  afternoon  as  a  holiday  for 
themselves. 

Whatever  may  have  taken  place  previously,  how- 
ever, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  honour  and  credit 
of  bringing  the  question  of  a  weekly  half-holiday  to 
a  focus  must  be  ascribed  to  Mr.  Lowes,  and  a  number 
of  other  young  men,who,  in  1843,  formed  themselves 
into  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
desired  concession,  and  by  their  strenuous  exertions, 
and  by  the  sympathy  and  good-will  of  the  employers, 
they  most  successfully  obtained  their  object  before  ' 


the  year  ended.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  was 
the  late  Mr.  William  Marsden, who  died  in  May,  1848, 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight  years.  He  is  buried 
in  St.  John's  Churchyard,  Deansgate,  and  inside  the 
church  there  is  a  very  handsome  tablet  erected  to  his 
memory,  and  with  the  following  inscription : — 

To  memory  of  William  Marsden,  who  presided 
over  the  Committee  which  obtained  for 
Manchester  in  1843  the  Saturday  Half  Holiday. 
He  died  May,  1848,  aged  28  years.  In  affec- 
tionate remembrance  of  his  private  worth,  and 
in  commemoration  of  the  cause  in  which  he 
felt  80  deep  an  interest  this  monument  is  raised 
by  the  contributions  of  those  who  have  been 
benefited  by  his  efforts. 

Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  for  thou  shalt 
find  it  after  many  days. 

The  honorary  secretary  to  the  committee  was  the 
late  Mr.  Robert  Jacques  Lowes,  who  died  September 
17th,  1874,  aged  fifty-six  years.  He  is  buried  at 
Ardwick  Cemetery,  and  upon  a  brass-plate  let  into 
the  gravestone  is  the  following  inscription : — 

In  commemoration  of  the  many  valuable 
services  rendered  by  him  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, and  his  philanthropic  labours  on  behalf 
of  the  Saturday  Half-Holiday  movement,  which 
be  originated  in  1843,  this  tablet  is  placed  here 
by  a  few  friends. 

He  was  also  honorary  secretary  to  the  twenty-fifth 

anniversary   celebration  committee   in    1868,    and 

was    a   man    of   considerable    literary   taste    and 

ability.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  word  "  originated" 

occurs  in    the  inscription,  but  that,  I  think  must 

be  taken  to  mean  that  he  originated  the  action  of  the 

committee.    The  other  members  of  the  committee 

were: — 

Alexander  Harvey 
Robert  Freeland 
Chas.  Jas.  Petty 
Hugh  Ferguson 
William  Brown 
Robert  Milner 
Richard  Van  Hees 
Thomas  Fothergill 
Thomas  Ragland 
Robert  J.  Lowes 
Joshua  A.  Edwards 


Thomas  A.  Hitchen 
Thomas  Churton 
John  Bridge 
WlUiam  Tomlinsen 
Joseph  C.  Smitli 
Frederick  Smith 
William  Eggleston 
William  Riley 
William  Ward 
Joseph  Jackson 


With  a  view  probably  to  uniformit}'  of  action,  the 
committee  obtained  the  signatures  of  441  firms  and 
individuals  to  an  agreement  that  they  would  com- 
mence to  close  their  places  of  business  for  the  half- 
holiday  on  Saturday,  the  4th  of  November,  in  the 
same  year,  and  this  undertaking  was  accordingly 
carried  out. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  exact  wording  of  the  agree- 
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znent  entered  into  should  be  put  on  record,  and  it  is 
in  the  following  words : — 

We  the  UDdersigoed  bankers,  merchants,  manufacturers, 
and  calico  printers  of  Manchester,  at  the  respectful 
solicitation  of  those  in  our  employment  agree  to  close  our 
places  of  business  at  one  o'clock  every  Saturday  after- 
noon, commencing  on  the  4th  November  next,  1843,  and 
to  allow  our  servants  to  leave  for  the  day,  as  shortly 
after  that  hour  as  the  unavoidable  exigencies  of  business 
will  permit,  provided  the  arrangement  can  be  made 
general.  In  acceding  to  the  request  of  our  assistants  we 
are  influenced  by  a  desire  to  promote  their  interests  and 
comfort,  and  we  do  it  in  the  expectation  that  according 
to  the  representations  made  to  us,  the  leisure  thus 
afforded  them  will  be  devoted  to  beneflcial  pursuits. 

Then  follow  the  441  signatures;  next  comes  the 
agreement  on  the  same  document  of  the  carriers  in 
the  following  words : — 

Manchester,  November  15tb,  1843. 
In  consequence  of  the  agreement  of  the  merchants, 
&c.,  of  Manchester  to  close  their  warehouses  at  one  o'clock 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  we,  the  undersigned  carriers, 
agree  (if  the  practice  be  made  general;  to  cause  our  carts 
to  be  withdrawn  from  the  streets  at  three  o'clock  on  the 
afternoon  of  that  day.  In  doing  this,  we  are  anxious  to 
ensure  the  permanence  of  an  arrangement  which  is  so 
eminently  desirable  for  our  own  servants,  and  so  bene- 
ficial to  all  concerned. 

Signed  by  forty-three  representatives  of  railway 
and  other  carrying  establishments.  On  the  27th  of 
November  a  soiree  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  to 
celebrate  the  event. 

And  thus  was  inaugurated  this  important  and 
beneficial  change  in  the  social  condition  of  life.  It 
lias  never  since  faltered  in  its  course,  but  has  spread 
itself  far  and  wide  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  embracing  nearly  all  classes,  professions, 
and  trades  in  its  happy  results. 

Thomas  Noton. 

141,  Dickenson  Road. 

LAYKRS  FOB  MEDDLEB8. 
(Ko8.  8.666  and  3,668.) 
[3,r>85.]  The  application  of  "  Layo's  for  Meddlers," 
given  by  your  two  correspondents,  is  quite  different 
to  what  I  have  generally  imderstood.  I  have  always 
heard  it  used  as  an  evasive  answer  to  prying  ques- 
tions. But  more  frequently  with  us  "  Maiden-sheds 
for  Meddlers  "  is  given.  I  should  like  to  know  the 
origin  of  the  latter  phrase.  W.  Mackie. 

Oldham. 

»  »  * 

I  do  not  consider  either  of  your  correspondents' 
replies  to  the  above  satisfactory.  I  rather  think  the 
term  "  Layoers  "  was  used  to  repress  undue  curiosity 
or  inquisitiveness,  or  perhaps  to  mystify  the  querist. 


I  well  remember  when  quite  a  child,  more  than  fifty 
years  ago,  I  used  to  watch  my  mother  when  engaged 
in  household  work  or  preparing  for  cooking  some 
dish  that  I  did  not  understand,  asking  her  in  childish 
simplicity  what  it  was,  when  she  would  reply, 
"  Layoers  for  Meddlers."  When  I  would  further  ask 
what  are  "  Layoers,"  mother  ?  she  would  reply,  some- 
what sharply,  "find  it  out."  I  do  not  think  she 
knew  herself  what  they  were,  and  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  find  out  for  myself.  J.  &• 

Chorlton-on-Medlock. 

INIOO  J0NB8. 

(Query  No.  8,678,  November  29.) 

[3,686.]  In  the  Lives  of  Celebrated  ArehUecU, 
Ancient  and  Modern^  by  Francesco  Milizis,  published 
1826,  vol.  ii.,  the  following  information  is  to  be 
found  :—**  Inigo  Jones  (bom  1572,  died  1652)  wss 
bom  in  London,  and  received  the  name  of  Inigo  on 
account  of  some  Spanish  merchants  with  whom  his 
father  was  connected  in  the  wool  trade  standing  as  his 
sponsors."  The  author  gives  a  short  account  of  his 
travels,  and  a  list  of  his  principal  works.  A  foot- 
note on  page  166  says :  **  Inigo  Jones  died  at  Somer- 
set House,  2l6t  of  July,  1651,  and  was  interred  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Bennett,  Paul's  Wharf;  but  bis  monu- 
ment was  destroyed  during  the  great  fire  of  London." 
Fergusson,  in  his  Histoty  of  Modem  ArchiUcturtt 
vol.  iv.,  1873,  gives  the  same  dates  as  Milizia.  From 
the  Imperud  Dictionary  of  Biography,  vol.  iiL,  I  ex- 
tract the  following :  "  Jones,  Inigo,  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  English  architects,  was  the  son  of  a  cloth- 
worker  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Paul's,  London, 
where  he  was  bom  in  1572.  His  father,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  is  believed  to  have  given  the  child  the 
Spanish  form  of  his  own  name  (Ignatius)  out  of  re- 
spect to  some  connection  in  Spain."  The  same  work 
gives  the  date  of  his  death  June,  1653.  In  Haydn's 
Index  of  Biography  the  dates  are — ^bom  1572,  died 
21st  July,  1652.  In  Maunders  Biographical  Treanay, 
and  Gorton's  Biographical  Dictionary,  voL  iL,  the 
same  dates  are  given.  Phillips's  Dictionary  of  Bio- 
graphical Bisference,  1871,  also  gives  the  same  dates 
of  birth  and  death.  Valuable  information  relating 
to  Inigo  Jones  maybe  found  in  the  following  works: 
Chalmers  (A.),  The  General  Biographical  Dictionary, 
1812-17,  32  vols.,  8vo. ;  Didot,  Nouvelle  Biographe 
Universelle,  ed.  by  Dr.  Hoeffer,  1852-66, 46  vols.,  8vo.; 
Rose  (H.  J.),  New  General  Biographical  Dictionary, 
1848,  12  vols. ;   Watt  (3.),  Bibliotheca  Britannica,  a 
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Genazml  Index  to  British  and  Foreign  Literature,  1824, 
four  Tols.,  4to.  All  the  works  alluded  to  in  theahoTe 
mention  London  as  the  birthplace  of  Inigo  Jones. 

Chablbs  W.  Stabkib. 

Atbeiueam  Ubmry. 


QUERIES. 

[3,887.]  LoNGSiGHT.— Is  there  really  such  a  place 
88  Longsight?  Is  it  village,  township,  or  what? 
What  IS  it  bounded  by  ?  How  did  it  derive  its  name? 

Danibl  Jones. 

[3,688.]  NoTCHBL.— What  is  the  derivation  of  the 
word  '^notcbel,''  and  how  the  use  of  it  sprung  up? 
Amongst  working  people  in  Lancashire,  when  a 
man  advertises  that  he  will  no  more  be  responsible 
for  any  debts  his  wife  may  contract,  he  is  said  to  be 
"  crying  his  wife  notcheL"  ViJLaATB. 


Loch  Lbvkn  Tbout  fob  thb  United  States. — 
The  Anchor  Line  steamer  Fumessis,  which  sailed  od 
Sunday  from  the  Clyde,  carries  to  New  York  100,000 
Loch  Leven  trout  ova  for  the  Uuited  States  Commission 
of  Fisb  and  Fisheries,  as  a  present  from  Sir  James  Gibson 
Maitland  from  his  fishery  ponds  at  Howietoun,  near 
Stirling.  Mr.  Spencer  B%ird,  the  American  commissioner, 
to  whom  the  ova  are  consigned,  proposes  to  send  the 
eggs  when  they  arrive  to  the  fishing  station  in  Michigan, 
there  to  be  iiatched  out  for  introduction  into  the  great 
lakes  of  America. 

Who  is  Chibf  op  thb  Gobdon  Clan  P — Lord 
and  Lady  Huntley  gave  a  ball  to  the  tenantry  on  the 
Aboyne  estate  last  week.  In  response  to  tlie  toast  of  his 
bealtby  Lord  Huntley  said :  I  noticed  some  speeches  on 
a  recent  interesting  occasion  in  the  north  which  seemed 
to  claim  the  chieftainship  of  the  Gordons  for  a  certain 
noble  duke.  Personally,  I  have  the  greatest  dislike  to 
asserting  myself,  but,  on  behalf  of  my  family  and  my 
dan,  1  claim  to  be  chief  of  the  Gordons.  Succession  to 
estates  through  a  former  marriage  of  an  ancestor  with 
the  heiress  of  those  lands  does  not  confer  upon  the 
present  owner  the  chieftaincy  of  a  clan,  especially  when 
there  are  direct  male  descendants  of  the  founder  of  a 
clan,  and  one  holding,  by  virtue  of  his  descent,  the  most 
ancient  titles  belonging  to  a  family.  Peerages  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria  cannot  overrule  honours,  titles, 
and  a  chieftaincy  nearly  six  centuries  old.  A  modern 
Dukedom  does  not  carry  the  old  name  for  the  chief  of 
the  Gordons  of  *'  Cock  of  the  North,"  which  was,  in  fact, 
the  designation  of  the  Earls  and  Marquises  of  Huntley 
before  Dukes  were  known  in  the  family.  I  hold  these 
lands  in  direct  lineal  descent  from  the  first  Earl  of 
Hnntlev,  who  acquired  them  by  his  marriage  with  Lady 
Jane  Keith,  heiress  of  them.  I  am  not  on  that  account 
going  to  claim  the  headship  of  the  Keiths,  as,  doubtless, 
I  should  get  into  an  argument  at  onoe  with  my  noble 
friend  Kintoro,  even  if  I  had  any  right  to  it.  Rut  since 
the  first  Earl  acquired  these  lands  they  havu  been  held 
by  sixteen  representatives  of  my  family. 


Saturdai2t  December  20,  i884. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

LAYBBS  FOB  MBDDLEBS. 
(No.  3,685  and  others.) 

[3,689.]  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  people 
who  use  the  expression  "Lay'os  for  meddlers"  to 
repress  juvenile  curiosity  do  know  the  meaning  or 
derivation  of  the  phrase  they  employ.  In  passing 
from  tongue  to  tongue,  and  through  ear  after  ear, 
through  many  generations  words  of  general 
application  become  shorn  of  their  fair  proportions, 
and  as  language  refines  through  the  medium  of 
the  schoolmaster,  words  of  self-evident  import 
become,  as  now,  questions  for  the  speculative.  I  was 
a  little  inquisitive  body,  and  heard  it  often,  but  if  I 
remember  rightly,  my  father  said  it  to  me  once  when 
I  peered  with  skirts  held  back  into  his  mysterious 
sanctum  (a  compound  of  library,  studio,  and 
laboratory,  where  papers,  stuck  together  with  paint- 
bladders  and  varnish,  had  possession  of  the  floor), 
and  he  said  "  Lay-holds  for  meddlers."  Then  for  the 
first  time  I  had  an  inkling  what  was  meant  by  the 
deterrent  words  I  heard  so  frequently  from  others 
less  informed.  Isabella  Banks. 

London. 

«  «  « 

I  am  surprised  that  none  of  your  correspondents 
have  suggested  the  French  word  "leurres"  as  the 
origin  of  layers.  As  the  meaning  of  the  word  is 
snare,  enticement,  or  bait, "  layers  to  catch  meddlers  " 
would  be  simply  "  baits  or  snares  to  catch  meddlers," 
and  that  is  the  sense  in  which  the  words  are  usually 
employed.  *  J.  G.  Cope. 

Bushell  Place,  Preston. 

M06B8  MILLS:    HIS  ADVBNTUBE  WITH  THB 

KU-KLUX  CLAN. 

(N08.  3,663,  3,670,  and  3.675.) 

[3,690.]  As  I  promised  that  if  the  American  in- 
cident in  the  career  of  the  "Patriarch"  was  not 
forthcoming  from  some  other  source  I  would  endea- 
vour to  give  you  a  sketch  of  it,  I  must  try  to  conform 
with  such  promise.  I  would  have  preferred,  in  the 
interest  of  your  readers,  that  some  abler  pen  than 
mine  had  taken  the  matter  up ;  though  the  name  of 
Moses  Mills  recalls  such  pleasant  recollections  to  my 
mind  that  writing  this  letter  will  prove  a  veritable 
labour  of  love. 

About  the  spri!ig  of  the  year  1842  (I  will  not 
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guarantee  the  accuracy  of  my  chronology,  as  I  trust 
entirely  to  memory)  I  was  in  Liverpool  with  one  Mr, 
Morses,  an  intimate  friend  of  mine  who  has  long 
since  joined  the  great  majority,  when,  to  our 
astonishment,  we  met  Mr.  Mills,  who  was,  as  we 
thought,  in  New  York.  However,  he  explained  that 
through  a  somewhat  curious  adventure  he  had 
obtained  **  too  much  popularity  for  a  bashful  man," 
and  had  in  consequence  returned  to  England  earlier 
than  he  had  intended.  Over  some  steaming  hot 
whisky  punch,  and  each  with  a  "churchwarden" 
filled  with  excellent  tobacco  smuggled  by  the 
"  bashful "  Moses,  we  sat  down  in  the  little  snug 
behind  the  bar  of  the  Pig  and  Whistle,  in  Chapel- 
street,  close  by  St.  Nicholas's  Church,  and  there  the 
Old  Patriarch  spun  his  yam  in  some  such  words  as 
the  following : — 

Last  Christmas  Eve  was  a  memorable  one  for  me.  I 
had  left  New  York  by  the  Buctouche  Stasre  Coach  early 
in  the  morning  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  by  diocer- 
time  the  house  of  Mr.  Jeremy  Dodson,  with  whom  I  had 
promised  to  spend  a  few  days.  He  lived  io  a  pretty 
little  cottage  called  Casii-Blanca,  situated  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  village  of  Pectown,  some  ten  or  eleven  miles 
from  New  York.  The  snow  was  falling  heavily  when  we 
began  our  JDurney,  and  people  evidently  did  not  like 
travelling  in  such  weather,  for  the  only  passenger  beside 
myself  was  a  pale-faced,  dark-beaided  man,  well  wrapped 
up  in  rugs,  who  occupied  one  corner  of  the  coach,  while 
I  endeavoured  to  make  myself  comfortable  in  another. 
I  only  saw  the  driver  for  a  moment  before  starting,  when 
be  came  for  the  fares  and  to  ask  our  destinations.  I  said 
Pectown,  and  my  travelling  companion,  in  a  gruff  voice, 
said  "  Through  to  Pine  Gulch." 

We  liad  gone  about  six  or  seven  miles  on  the  road 
when  we  were  startled  by  a  sudden  jolt,  which  threw 
my  companion  and  myself  in  a  confused  heap  on  the 
floor  of  the  coach.  Upon  extricating  ourselves  we  found 
that  a  pin  had  come  out  and  allowed  the  near  fore- wheel 
to  l)ecome  detached  from  the  axle.    Whilst  the  driver 
was  putting  things  to  rights  again  I  was  gathering  up 
my  effects,  amongst  which  was  a  small  case  of  paints 
and  brushes,  and  a  portrait  in  oil  of  Mr.  Dodson,  which 
required  only  a  touch  or  two  to  complete.     When  my 
companion  noticed  the  picture  he  asked  if  I  was  a  painter, 
and  upon  my  answering  in  the  affirmative  he  became 
very  communicative ;  said  that  chance  had  done  well  for 
me  in  letting  us  meet,  that  he  had  been  to  New  York 
specially   to    obtain    the   services   of   an    artist,   but 
it  being  Christmas  time,  he  could  not  prevail  upon 
any    one  of    known    abihty  to  undertake  his   busi- 
ness.   His  wife,  he  said,  had  died  very  suddenly,  and 
he  wished  to    have   her  portrait  painted    before    she 
was  buried.    He  further  offered  me  one  hundred  dollars 
if  I  would  go  on  at  once  with  him,  saying  that  Pine 
Gulch  was  only  five  miles  beyond  Pectown,  and  that  if 
I  would  work  during  the  night  I  might  finish  by  early 
morning,  and  he  would  provide  me  with  horse  and  guide 
to  enable  me  to  reach  my  friend's  by  mid-day.    The 
price  being  good,  and  the  affair  being  so  romantic  and 


out  of  the  common,  I  at  last  consented  to  go  with  him, 
and  we  continued  our  journey,  smoking  and  chatting 
together  in  a  very  pleasant  manner. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  Pine 
Gulch,  which  was  simply  a  few  log  huts  straggling 
in  a  thickly-wooded  ravine.  We  left  the  coach 
together,  and  plodded  through  the  snow  along 
a  pathway  which  led  in  the  direction  of  a  hut  at 
the  far  side  of  the  village,  carrying  my  traps  between 
us.  Upon  reaching  the  hut  my  companion  opened  the 
door  and  we  went  mside.  There  were  only  two  rooms, 
both  on  the  ground  floor.  We  passed  from  the  first  to 
the  second,  and  my  companion  then  obtained  a  light 
and  lit  an  enormous  candle  which  stood  on  a  sconce  in 
one  corner,  and  I  looked  around.  The  room  bad  one 
window,  covered  by  a  heavy  shutter  strongly  barred. 
There  was  but  little  furniture — a  chair  or  two,  a  small 
round  table,  and  an  old  four-post  bedstead  covered 
round  with  blue  and  white  checked  curtains  in  one 
comer.  My  companion  drew  the  curtains  to  one  side, 
and  there  in  almost  a  sitting  position,  the  head 
and  shoulders  being  so  much  raise((  lay  the  corpse  of  a 
young  and  very  beautiful  woman.  I  had  seldom  seen 
such  lovely  and  regular  features;  and  impatient  to 
transfer  them  to  canvas  I  undid  my  case,  drew  out  a 
prepared  canvas,  and  a  set  of  moist  colours,  and,  placing 
the  table  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  I  took  a  chair  and 
began  work. 

About  five  u'clock  I  and  my  companion,  who  had 
been  sitting  watching  me  all  the  time,  went  Into  the 
other  room,  where  we  had  some  bread  and  cold  meat, 
washed  down  by  some  excellent  sherrv.  We  wen  just 
finishing  our  repast  when  a  knock  sounded  upon  the  door, 
and  my  companion  opened  it  at  once.  After  a  few 
minutes  whispering  with  some  one  outside,  he  came  to 
me  and  said  that  he  must  leave  me  alone  for  a  short 
time  as  he  was  called  out  on  some  important  business, 
but  that  I  could  continue  my  work  and  rely  upon  his 
returning  before  daybreak,  in  time  to  attend  to  my  going 
to  Pectown.  He  then  placed  in  my  hands  the  sum 
agreed  upon  for  the  portrait,  opened  the  door,  and  dis- 
appeared in  the  blinding  snow.  I  drank  one  more  glass 
of  sherry  and  went  back  to  my  strange  work. 

It  would  be  about  midnight,  I  had  almost  finished  tlie 
picture,  when  I  was  aroused  by  hearing  a  heavy 
hammering  at  the  door.  I  thought'it  was  my  employer 
returning,  and  threw  the  door  open  as  soon  as  I  could 
draw  the  bolts,  when  to  my  utter  amazement  I  was 
thrown  down,  my  hands  and  legs  tied,  and  a  dozen  men 
advising  that  I  should  be  hanged  up  immediately.  One, 
however,  who  appeared  to  have  some  authority,  said 
that  I  had  better  be  kept  until  Mr.  Carson  arrived  with 
the  coffin,  and  that  when  he  had  seen  my  victim  he  should 
be  allowed  to  decide  my  fate.  Although  there  were  some 
dissenting  voices  this  advice  eventually  prevailed,  and  I 
was  tied  fast  to  a  tree  and  left  to  my  own  reflections. 
In  about  half  an  hour  or  so  a  man  rode  up  on  horseback, 
went  into  the  house,  and  in  a  few  minutes  came  out  aeain 
and  told  me  that  I  was  to  die  in  five  minutes.  I  beeged 
that  he  would  tell  me  what  crime  I  was  accuaea  of, 
when  to  my  horror  he  said  that  they  had  proof  that  I 
belonged  to  the  Elu-Klux  Clan,  a  member  of  which  had 
kidnapped  the  lady  whoee  corpse  was  in  the  hut,  and  who 
was  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  New 
York.  The  lady,  he  said,  bad  been  murdered  because  she 
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refused  to  marry  her  captor.  In  conclusion  be  told  me 
that  he  was  a  member  of  a  Vigilance  Committee  which 
had  undertaken  to  execute  every  member  of  the  clan 
who  might  fall  into  its  power.  I  assured  him  that  I 
wns  an  artist,  and  if  he  would  only  communicate  with 
Mr.  Dodson,  of  Pectown,  he  could  have  ample  proof  of 
the  tiuth  of  my  statement  I  further  explained  to  him 
how  I  came  into  such  a  position,  and  reminded 
him  that  I  was  at  work  when  the  committee  came  to 
the  house,  as  the  paiutins  would  show.  This  appeared 
to  move  him  a  little,  and  after  a  conference  wiUi  some 
others  of  the  band  it  was  decided,  as  my  case  was  some- 
what complicated,  that  I  should  bs  removed  to  the  State 
Prison  at  New  York,  there  to  be  tried  in  proper  fashion 
before  magistrates.  I  was  removed  forthwith  on  horse- 
back  under  an  escort,  and  only  breathed  freelv  when  I 
found  myself  in  gaol. 

Of  course  there  was  no  business  done  on  the  Christmas 
Day,  so  1  had  to  remain  in  durance,  listening  to  drunken 
turxikeys  singing  ribald  songs.  On  the  following  day,  as 
soon  as  the  court  opened.  I  was  brought  up  and  the 
charge  inquired  into,  with  the  result  that  I  was  at  once 
restored  to  freedom,  but  the  papers  were  full  of  the 
*'Pine  Gulch  Tragedy,*'  and  every  one  who  had  an 
opportunity  came  to  me  for  all  particulars  of  my  part 
in  the  transaction,  so  that  I  had  no  chance  of  dispelling 
the  memories  of  that  fearful  night.  I  therefore  came 
home,  and  here  I  am ;  and  let  us  have  these  glasses  filled 
again,  please.  Miss ! 

Such,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  was  the  story  as 
told  by  the  "  Patriarch,'*  and  it  made  our  hearts  glad 
to  shake  his  hand  after  it,  as  we  both  drank  his 
health  in  a  bumper.  Old  Buck. 

Greenheys. 

SOMERVILLB  HOUSE,  PENDLETON. 
(Query  No.  3,661,  November  15.) 

[3,691.]  A.  B.  asks  where  Summerville  House  was 
situated.  Somenrille  is  about  one  mile  from  St. 
Thomas's  Church,  Pendleton,  on  the  Bolton  road, 
just  entering  the  village  of  Irlam's-o-th'-Height. 
Originally  there  were  two  houses,  in  one  of  which  a 
Mrs.  Prescott  lived.  They  were  afterwards  made 
into  one,  and  occux>ied  for  about  twenty-eight  years, 
until  1883,  by  one  of  the  Birley  family.  It  is  now 
the  residence  of  the  Dean  of  Manchester.         S.  B. 

Pendleton. 

[**£.  B.  P."  writes  similarly,  and  says  the  resident 
before  the  Dean  was  Mr.  Thomas  Homt^  Birley.l 

PENDLETON  COAL  MINES. 
(No8.  8.662  and  3,683.) 

[3^92.]  As  long  as  I  can  remember  anything  I 
can  remember  the  wooden  framework  over  *'Fitz- 
gerakl's  pit"  at  Higginson  Brow,  Pendleton.  My 
gran<lfather  Varley  held  from  Fitzgerald  a  long  lease 
of  the  land  on  the  opi>osite  side  of  the  narrow  lane, 


on  which  stood  his  bleach  and  chemical  works  and 
his  cottage,  with  a  finely  cultivated  and  extensive 
plot  of  garden  ground  and  a  bleach-field.  The 
vegetable  garden  sloped  in  successive  terraces  (of 
his  own  creation)  down  to  a  wide  brook,  where 
he  had  planted  a  line  of  willows.  The  cottage 
was  on  the  crest  of  the  steep  hill,  the  works 
lay  at  the  foot,  and  the  gate  to  the  latter  was 
almost  opposite  a  gate  leading  to  the  pit  mouth.  My 
grandfather  naturally  burned  Fitzgerald's  coal.  It 
was  swift,  clear,  bright  in  the  burning,  and  left  no 
residue  but  an  impalpable  white  ash.  We  could  go 
thither  by  two  different  routes  from  Pendleton  Pole, 
which  was  then  standing.  One  way  led  through 
Charleston,  the  other  over  Cock  Robin  Bridge,  and 
through  a  couple  of  fields  much  the  pleasanter  way. 
How  far  my  grandfather's  lease  dated  backl  cannot  say, 
but  it  is  mostprobableearlyinthe  second  decade  of  the 
present  century,  and  the  inference  is  that  the  coal- 
pits were  at  work  then,  or  the  site  would  have  been 
unsuitable  for  bleach  and  chemical  works,  since  fuel 
for  the  furnaces  and  stoves  would  otherwise  have  been 
far  to  seek.  When  James  Varley  retired  from  busi- 
ness about  1830  he  let  the  works  to  a  Frenchman 
named  Vuldy,  who  had  a  very  lovely  and  fascinating 
wife,  and  they  changed  the  name  of  the  spot  to 
"  Willow  Bank.*' 

I  visited  the  old  place  when  last  in  Manchester, 
but  alas !  what  a  change  was  there !  All  the  delight- 
ful fields  and  hedgerows  were  covered  with  brick  and 
mortar  of  most  unpromising  type.  *'  Willow  Bank  " 
was  unknown.  Higginson  Brow  was  the  survival. 
The  works  and  the  dear  old  cottage  were  both  there, 
but  wonderfully  altered,  and  I  could  see  two  ragged, 
torn,  and  disconsolate  willows  hanging  over  a 
sluggish  stream,  as  if  lamenting  the  days  that  had 
been.  Cock  Robin  Bridge,  that  1  had  crossed  witli 
fear  and  trembling  when  a  child,  not  daring  to  look 
right  or  left  on  the  gleaming  water  lest  I  should  slip 
off  its  narrow  planks  through  the  wide  open  rail,  had 
been  boarded  up  ;  it  was  safer,  but  less  picturesque. 
But  the  old  colliery  seemed  to  be  still  at  work,  and 
all  around  to  be  grimy  and  smutty.  It  was  not  so 
when  I  knew  it  first ;  so  it  is  possible  that  a  horse  drew 
coal  and  colliers  to  bank  in  those  days.  Indeed,  I 
almost  think  it  did.  The  whole  scene  was  lovely 
then,  wild  flowers  grew  there  profusely,  but  they 
have  gone,  and  those  who  knew  the  place  in  its  beauty 
are  gone  or  going.  Isabella  Banks* 

London. 
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THB  SATURDAY  HALF  HOLIDAY. 
(No.  3.684  and  others.) 

[d»603.]  I  wafi  articled  clerk  to  an  attorney  in  the 
years  1837—1839.  During  that  time  the  solicitors 
^established  a  Friday's  half  holiday,  and  I  think  the 
bankers  and  accountants  made  a  similar  arrange- 
ment. The  young  men  in  the  great  warehouses  felt 
it  to  be  a  great  hardship  that  they  could  not  join 
their  brothers  and  friends  in  their  afternoon's  relaxa- 
tion, and  in  a  year  or  two  afterwards  induced  Mr. 
William  Marsden  and  others  to  exert  themselves  in 
order  to  obtain  similar  a  privilege,  for  them.  The 
-employers  in  the  Manchester  warehouses  said 
a  Friday's  half  holiday  was  simply  impossible, 
Friday  being  post-day  for  London  and  the  Continent ; 
but  made  less  difficulty  as  to  Saturday  when  that  day 
was  suggested.  The  clergymen  and  ministers  of  the 
dissenting  bodies  gave  great  assistance  to  the  move- 
ment, hoping,  they  said,  that  if  Saturday  afternoons 
were  allowed  for  amusements,  the  churches  and  schools 
would  be  all  the  better  attended  on  the  Sundays. 
Still  it  was  a  startling  change  from  nine  o'clock,  or 
even  a  later  hour  than  that  sometimes  on  Saturday, 
to  one  o'clock  or  two  closing  in  warehouses. 

A  few  years  afterwards  some  of  the  same  gentlemen, 
who  liad  so  cleverly  managed  the  half-holidayquestion, 
interested  themselves  to  secure  the  formation  of 
public  parks.  I  was  one  of  those  employed  to  canvass 
for  subscriptions.  In  some  cases  subscriptions  were 
ofifered,  in  one  instance  a  very  large  one,  if  the  can- 
vassers would  positively  promise  that  the  parks 
would  be  closed  on  Sundays.  We  were  told,  "  now 
tliat  there  is  the  Saturday  holidays  there  is  no  possi- 
ble excuse  for  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  that 
the  opening  of  public  parks  would  occasion."  As  we 
declined  to  give  any  such  promise  we  missed  some 
subscriptions,  but  the  Philips  family.  Sir  Bobert 
Peel,  and  Her  Majest}'  the  Queen  paid  each  £1,000, 
knowing  that  there  was  every  probability  that 
the  Corporation,  when  the  parks  were  passed  over 
to  their  custody,  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  allow 
them  to  be  made  use  of  on  that  day  when  it  is 
more  important  to  a  trading  conununity  that  they 
should  be  open  than  on  any  other  day  of  the  week. 
(Queen's  Park,  the  Philips  Park,  and  Peel  Park  have 
been  of  immense  advantage  to  this  great  district, 
at  the  cost  in  the  first  instance  of  only  ^830,000  ;  and 
the  Saturday  half-holiday  is  firmly  fixed  as  a  local 
institution,  and  most  highly  appreciated,  thanks,  as 
I  believe,  to  William  Marsden  above  all.     F.  W.  H. 


QUERIES. 

[3,694.]  Gbeat  Stone,  Strbtfobd. —  Can  any 
correspondent  inform  me  what  was  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  the  houses  called  as  above ;  and  also  what 
and  when  was  the  stone  so  placed,  and  for  what  pur- 
])ose  ?  I  have  heard  it  was  placed  there  during  the 
Plague.  S.  W.  T. 

L3,695.]  Beam  Woman.— What  is  the  meaning  of 
this  t«rm  ?  It  occurs  in  Ab  o'  th'  Yate's  stozy.  Old 
Times  and  New,  in  a  sentence  beginning  *^  But  to 
Tommy  Tootler  (that  wur  th'  chap's  name)  hoo*re 
as  common  as  a  berm  woman."  Messrs.  Nodal  and 
Milnef  8  Glossary  of  the  Lancashire  Dialect  contains 
'*  Berm-bo"  [ball]  and  **  Berm-yed,"  but  the  meaning 
of  the  prefix  in  those  words  does  not  seem  applicable 
to  *'  Berm  woman." 

G.  H.  H. 

[3,696.]  Place-names  in  Old  Manchbstbb.— 
The  following  are  the  names  of  places  in  Manchester 
in  or  about  the  year  1320.  Could  anj  of  your  readers 
help  me  to  identify  the  exact  localities  ? — Lee  Choo 
or  Chow.  Mulu  Ward  Croft.  Osecroft,  Brand- 
Orchard,  or  Wallegrenes.  Caoles.  Mount-Low. 
Bemet-ruding.  Long-Est.  Hawton.  Smithy  Field. 
Keper-feld.  Taine-croft.  White-acres.  Adewellhege, 
Is  any  view  or  picture  of  the  old  Parsonage  in 
Deansgate  known  to  exist  ? 

Ernest  F.  Lbtis. 

Cathedral. 


The  Municipal  Records  of  Bath  from  Richard  I.  Ui 
Elizabeth  are  being  prepared  for  pubUcatioo  ander  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  J.  Austin  King  and  Mr.  BoDJamin  V. 
Watts. 

The  annual  report  on  the  phonologic  observations 
for  the  year  1884-  was  presented  to  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Meteorological  Society  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  H. 
Preston,  M.A.  The  salient  features  of  the  weather 
duriog  the  period  embraced  in  this  report,  nameljTr 
October,  1883,  to  September,  1684,  were:— The  mild 
winter,  the  cold  April,  the  hot  August,  and  the  long 
period  of  drought,  which,  at  the  end  of  September,  beg«a 
to  be  seriously  felt.  Tlie  general  effects  on  vegetatioo 
have  been  the  prolonged  existence  of  many  of  the 
autumn  species ;  the  great  loss  of  wall  fruit ;  tlie  failure 
of  bush  fruits ;  the  plentiful  supply  of  strawbeiries  at 
long  as  they  lasted,  but  the  time  was  short ;  the  good 
hay  hai  vesf^  although  it  was  light  in  quantity ;  the  good 
corn  crop ;  the  unusually  plentiul  potato  crop^  and  the 
great  abundance  of  wild  fruits. 
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COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

LAYBBS  FOR  MEDLBBS. 
(So.  3,689  and  othen.) 
[3,6&7.]  To  my  thinking  your  correspondents 
have  ail  missed  the  meaning  or  true  explanation  of 
the  aboTe  saying.  Lay'os  I  never  heard,  and  layholds 
is  unsatisfactory;  the  French  **ieurre8 ''  still  more  so, 
I  think  the  expression  explains  itself  when  used  as 
[  used  to  hear  it  as  a  child :  "  Mother,  what  are  you 
makin*?"  I  have  often  said.  "  Layovers  for  meddlers, 
and  thou'rt  on  of  'em,"  was  the  answer  invariably. 
.\t  the  time  I  was  puzzled  and  silenced,  but  after- 
wards it  was  plain  enough.  "  Layovers  for  meddlers'' 
were  things  laid  over,  put  by,  and  meddlers  like  my- 
self were  not  to  meddle  with  them  or  ask  any  more 
questions.  The  thing  is  simple  enough  and  natural 
enough.  J.  B.  E. 

PLACE  NAMES  IN  OLD  MANCHESTRB. 
(Query  No.  3.696,  December  20.) 

[3,608.]  Muler  Croft  is  probably  the  Millward 
Croft  described  in  the  MancAester  Mercuty  undef  the 
date  of  1790,  January  12:— "To  be  let^  all  those 
several  closes  or  fields  at  the  lower  end  of  Mosley- 
ttreet,  near  St.  Peter's  Church,  commonly  called  or 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Millward  Croft,  contain- 
ing by  estimation  eight  acres  of  land,  now  in  the 
holding  of  William  Hartley,  butcher,  as  tenant."  The 
Millward  Crofts  are  referred  to  in  the  Court  Leet 
Becords  of  1611  as  having  been  purchased  by  Walter 
Nugent,  of  Raphh  Hulme,  gentleman.  Again,  in 
1625,  **  Henry  Keley  hath  purchased  of  Mrs.  Nugent 
certain  lands  called  by  the  name  of  Milward  Croftes." 

J.  Owen. 

QUOITS  IN  MANCHESTEB  AND  THE  LATE  IdB. 
WILLIAM  MAB8DEN. 
(No.  3,864,    DecemtMr   13.)  ^    •- 

[3,690.]  I  notice  one  of  your  correspondents, 
referring  to  the  late  Mr.  Marsden,  speaks  of  a  monu- 
ment erected  to  his  memory  in  St.  John's  Church,  in 
one  compartment  of  which  is  a  representation  of  a 
game  of  quoits.  From  this  I  infer  that  the  late 
gentleman  was  a  proficient  at  the  game.  A  similar 
testimonial  to  a  man's  memory  I  think  it  would  be 
diiBcult  to  find,  and  it  is  interesting  to  ascertain  the 
origin  of  it.  The  following  extracts  from  memory 
may  throw  some  light  upon  the  subject..    About  the 


year  1840  the  game  was  very  popular  here,  and  at 
that  time  the  right-hand  side  of  Upper  Brook-street, 
going  from  town,  was  not  built  upon,  and  was  used 
as  a  playground.  Every  fine  evening  it  was  thronged 
with  quoiters,  and  among  others  whom  I  recollect 
attending  was  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Chappell,  appa- 
rently Mr.  Marsden's  partner,  or  at  any  rate  connected 
with  him  in  business.  The  tall  muscular  form  of  Mr. 
Chappell  was  seldom  absent,  and  he  was  perhaps  the 
most  eager  of  the  players.  Is  it  not  probable  his 
partner,  Mr.  Marsden  was  one  of  the  party,  and 
perhaps  the  captain  ?  F.  Kbndbbdinb. 

Old  TrafTord. 

BEBH  WOMAN. 
(Query  No.  3,e95,  December  20.) 

[3,700.]  This  simply  means  a  woman  who  sells 
berm,  or  barm.  Such  women  used  to  be  well-known 
on  the  streets  of  old  Lancashire  towns ;  where  they 
went  from  door  to  door,  crying  "  Dun  yo  want  ony 
berm?''  and  they  carried  a  great  can-full  of  berm 
with  them ;  and  a  kind  of  ladle-measure,  to  serve  it 
out  in  penny-worths.  Edwin  Waugh. 


"  Berm"  is  simply  a  Lancashire  corruption  of  barm 
(yeast),  and  the  *'  berm  woman  "  was  a  person  who 
went  about  selling  barm.  I  cannot  speak  for  Lanca- 
shire generally,  but  I  know  that  in  Oldham  and  its 
neighbourhood  there  used  to  be  a  class  of  men  and 
women  who  hawked  barm  for  a  living,  carrying  it  in 
a  '*  bum "  can  on  their  head  or  on  their  shoulder, 
and  crying  out  as  they  proceeded  "  Berm,  fresh  berm." 
This  was  before  the  introduction  of  German  yeast 
into  this  country,  and  when  every  publican  brewed, 
on  his  own  premises,  the  beer  that  he  sold.  The  barm 
was  a  liquid  by-product  of  these  brewings,  which 
was  sold  by  the  publicans  wholesale  to  these  itiner- 
ant berm  sellers,  who  retailed  'it  in  the  manner  I 
have  described.  It  is  at  least  thirty  years  since  I 
saw  one  of  these  individuals,  and  I  should  fancy 
their  occupation  has  been  extinguished  or  nearly  so, 
by  the  two  causes  before  referred  to,  namely,  the 
extensive  adoption  of  brewery  beer  by  publicans, 
and  the  importation  of  German  yeast.  It  will  be 
seen  from  this  explanation  of  *'  berm  woman,"  that 
Messrs.  Nodal  and  Milner  are  quite  correct  in  their 
definition  of  "berm-bo"  and  "berm  yed"  in  their 
Lanc€uhire  Glossary ^  the  former  being  always  under- 
stood to  mean  a  pudding  or  round  dumpling  made 
with  barm,  as  distinguished  from  one  made  without 
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that  ingredient ;  whilst  "  berm-yed  "  was  applied  to 
persons  of  a  confused,  or  frothy — that  is  barm-like 
mind.  E.  W. 

Didsbury. 

THE  GREAT  STONE,  6TRSTF0HD. 
(Query  No.  3.694,  December  20.) 

[3,701.]  The  following  particulars  respecting  this 
stone  will  be  found  at  page  213  of  my  published 
work  on  Traditions,  Superstittona,  and  FcXkrLore  :— 

"The  King  Arthur  legend,    which   the   Rev.    Johu 
Whitaker  locates  at  Manchester,  notwithstanding  its 
relatively  modern  Norman-French  externals,  still  exhibits 
a  strong  flavour  of  the  older  traditions.    According  to 
an  episode  in  the  Morie  D* Arthur,  this  Saxon  champion, 
Sir  Tarquin,  or  Torquin,  was  giant  enough  to  conquer 
and  capture  three  knights  in  one  encounter.     Indeed, 
he    is    sometimes   described   as   the    'Giant.*     Ihere 
is    a    tradition    yet    extant    iu    the   neighbourhood, 
that  the   said  Tarquin  threw  the  laree  stone,  which 
lies   by  the   roadside    near    Longford    Bridge,   from 
his  residence  at  Knott  Mill  to  its  present  location,  a 
distance  of  nearly  two  miles !    The  stone  really  is  the 
pedestal  of  an  ancient  ci-oss,  similar  to  manv  yet  to  be 
seen  in  various  parts  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.    It 
presents,  however,  the  peculiarity  of  two  square  mortice- 
holes  for  the  support  of   the  upright  shaft.     These, 
popular  tradition  says,  Tarquin  expressly  made  for  the 
insertion  of  his  thumb  and  finger   when  engaged  in 
hurling  the  ponderous  mass  as  a  quoit  or  plaything.    It 
is  likewise  said  to  have  been  used,  at  some  distant 
period,  as    a    *  plague-stone/  and  that  the  two  holes 
were  filled  with  vinegar  or  some  other  disinfectant. 
This  story  is  not  improbable.    The  sacred  character  of 
such  a  relic  would  add  to  the  faith  of  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants  in  the  efficacy  of  the  means  adopted  to 
avoid  infection.    It  is  said  that  provisions  were  left  on 
or  near  the  stone  by  the  country-people,  and  that  the 
townsfolk  deposited  the  understood  price  in  one  of  the 
holes  containing  the  vinegar,  which  was  believed  to 
render  the  coins  innocuous  as  plague  conductors." 


The  large  double-mor^iced  pedestal  near  Longford 
bridge,  being  situated  on  the  great  Roman  highway 
from  Manchester  to  the  Streetford  of  the  Mersey, 
(Stretford,) probably  is  now  all  that  survives  of  a  very 
ancient  example  of  the  roadside  crosses.  I  know  of 
nothing  further  concerning  it,  either  of  an  historic 
or  a  legendaiy  character;  and  shall  consequently  feel 
obliged  if  some  of  your  correspondents  can  add  any- 
thing further  concerning  it 

Chables  Hardwick. 

Talbot-street,  Mobs  Side. 


QUERIES. 
[3,702.]  Mauldeth.— Whence  or  how  came  this 
name  to  be  applied  to  the  Hall  near  Heaton  Mersey, 
built  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Dyer,  afterwards  the  residence  of 
the  first  Bishop  of  Manchester,  and  the  late  Mr. 
Callender,  M.r.,and  now  the  Hospital  for  Incurables? 

E&Ga 

[3,703.]  Parkin  or  Tharcake.  —  Can  any  of 
your  correspondents  throw  light  upon  the  origin  of 
what  is  now  called  Parkin,  but  in  my  youthful  days 
n  the  country  was  called  Tharcake  ?  Of  course  I 
know  all  about  Gunpowder  Plot,  but  I  imaguie  Thar- 
cake must  be  much  older  than  Gunpowder  Plot  or 
even  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  It  could  not  have 
been  eaten  to  celebrate  the  great  event,  unless  it  had 
previously  been  known  and  eaten.  Its  old  and,  I 
venture  to  say,  true  name,  Tharcake,  suggests  a  Scan- 
dinavian origin,  and  sweetcakes  offered  to  the  god 
Thor.  I  am  not  sure  that  this  subject  has  not  been 
already  discussed  in  your  columns,  but  it  must  be 
long  ago.  J.  B.  R. 


END  OF  THE    FIFTH   VOLUME. 
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Merchant  of  Venice^  act  iii.,  scene  2. 
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NOTES. 


THE  MANGHXSTBA  MASKBTS  IN  THB  JJLSI 

CSMTUBY. 

[3,701]  Perhaps  the  following  extracts  from  the 
Mancketter  Mercury  of  1767  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  market  regulationa  at  that  time,  now  117  years 
«go:— 

Nov.  20.  Notice  is  hereby  given  thac  on  Saturday, 
the  28th  day  of  November,  the  followiog  regulations 
will  take  place  within  the  Manor  of  Manchester : — 
The  Exchange,  and  Uie  south  and  east  avenues  to  it, 
to  be  cleared  from  butchers'  standings  and  all  other 
Btandinga.  The  butchers '  standings  to  be  placed 
against  the  other  parts  of  the  Exchange,  and  in  two 
lines  on  the  sides  of  the  market-place,  so  near  the 
end  of  Old  Millgate. 

The  bread-bakers'  stands  to  be  in  the  place  near  the 
Ooas,  where  the  Wheat  Market  was  held.  Potatoes, 
tamipa,  eairota,  and  other  roots,  sold  wholesale,  to 
b«  ezpoeed  for  sale  in  the  new  Potato  Market  and 
no  other  place.  Fruits  and  roots  of  all  kinds,  sold 
bv  hucksters,  in  the  Apple  Market  and  no  other 
place.  Shoes  and  stockings  and  hardware  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  Within^rreave,  where  the  Potato 
Market  has  heretofore  been  held. 

The  gardeners'  stands  to  be  placed  in  tlie  upper  end 
of  Smithy  Door,  and  lish  in  tlie  Market  Place  near 
the  Croas. 

J.  Owen. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

LAYSB8  FOB  MRDDLBBS. 
(Query  Ho.  3,607  and  others.) 

[S,70fi.]  There  is  a  fruit  of  the  apple  kind  called 
"Meddler,"  and  as  it  is  not  supposed  to  be  ready  for 
^ting  until  it  begins  to  rot,  is  it  possible  that 


Layers  to  catch  Meddlers  may  be  nets  or   sheets 
laid  under  the  trees  to  catch  them  as  they  fall  ? 

A.  W.  Kino. 

MAULDBTH. 
(Query  No.  3,702,  Deoember  27.) 
[3,706.]  Mauldeth  Hall  was  so  named  by  Edmund 
Wright,  of  Cannon-street,  on  his  purchasing  it  in  the 
year  1843  from  the  late  J.  C.  Dyer,  of  fiumage.  He 
went  to  reside  there  at  that  time,  and  continued  to 
do  so  until  his  death  in  the  month  of  September, 
1852.  A  few  months  after  the  completion  of  the 
purchase  I  heard  Mr.  Wright  say  that  he  gave  it  the 
name  of  '*  Mauldeth''  because  of  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  clay  found  on  some  portion  of  the  estate. 

E.  W. 
Plymouth  Qrove. 

THE  OfiBAT  BTONB,  BTHBTFOBD. 
(Nos.  8,e94  and  8,701.) 

[3,707.]  On  page  312  of  Baines'  Bittory  of  Lanca- 
9hir6f  Hartland's  edition,  I  find  the  following  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  peculiar  stone  at  Stretford : — 

There  is  a  very  prevalent  but  obscure  tradition  in  this 
neighbourhood  'that  a  plague  prevailed  here ;  it  may 
have  been  this  ^'sore  sickness,"  or  it  may  have  been  "the 
plague  of  1604,"  as  no  one  can  assign  the  date ;  and  on 
the  road  from  Stretford  to  Manchester  tliere  is  a  stone, 
about  three  feet  high,  on  the  top  of  which  are  cut  two 
small  basins.  It  is  called  the  **  plague  stone,"  and  it  is 
said,  at  the  time  when  this  malady  raged  in  Manchester, 
that  these  basins  were  ftlled  with  water.  When  the 
country  people  brought  their  provisions  the  purdiasers 
put  their  money  into  one  of  the  basins,  to  purify  it  from 
the  pestilental  touch  of  the  townspeople,  before  it  went 
into  the  hands  of  the  farmers.  There  are  several  otlier 
stones  about  the  town  of  a  eimilur  appearaoce,  and,  no 
no  doubt,  applied  to  the  same  purpose.  _. 
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I  should  mention  that  the  sboye  is  a  foot-note  to  the 
Hundred  of  Salford,  Manchester  parish.  No  mention 
ia  made  of  its  having  been  the  pedestal  of  a  cross, 
long  since  removed  and  perhaps  destroyed,  though, 
as  Mr.  Habdwick  suggests,  it  may  have  been 
originally  constructed  for  that  purpose.  In  all  pro- 
bability it  has  fulfilled  the  functions  of  both,  if  the 
cross  was  removed  previous  to  the  plague.  The 
pedestal  with  the  mortice-holes  would  readily  lend 
itself  to  the  purpose  in  question.  I  have  always 
been  told  by  old  inhabitants  of  that  locality  that 
vinegar,  and  not  water,  was  the  disinfectant  used. 
And  they  invariably  refer  to  it  as  the  '*  plague  stone." 
The  tradition  of  its  formerly  8u])porting  a  cross  is 
not,  I  believe,  generally  accepted  thereabouts.  Where 
are  the  other  stones  mentioned  by  BaineR  ? 

Chables  W.  Stabkib. 

joanna  80uthc0tt. 

(Query  No.  8,664,  November  8.) 
[3,706.]  I  do  not  think  that  the  fanatic,  Joanna 
Southcott,  ever  lived  in  Manchester.  She  was  bom, 
as  far  as  I  can  gather  from  the  scanty  records  which 
I  possess,  in  Devonshire,  in  1760,  and  was  for  a  long 
time  a  servant  in  Exeter.  When  between  thirty  and 
forty  years  of  age,  she  joined  the  Methodists.  She 
afterwards  gave  out  that  she  was  a  prophetess,  and 
wrote  and  dictated  prophecies  in  prose  and  doggrel 
rhyme.  She  said  tiiat  she  was  the  woman  clothed 
with  the  sun  (Rev.  xii.  1  verse),  and  soon  had  a 
number  of  followers.  She  then  obtained  money  by 
selling  seals,  which,  she  said,  would  secure  the  salvar 
tion  of  the  purchasers.  Intoxicated  with  her  success, 
she  challenged  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  Exeter  to 
make  a  trial  of  her  miraculous  powers;  but  they 
treating  her  offer  with  silent  contempt,  she  gave  out 
to  her  followers  that  they  did  so  through  fear.  Her 
congregation  increased  to  such  numbers  that  Exeter 
becione  too  small  a  town  for  her,  and  she  went  to 
London. 

The  greatest  imposture  of  this  woman  was  that 
she  pretended  that  the  Saviour  of  Mankind,  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  would  be  bom  of  her  on  the  19th  of 
October,  1814,  at  twelve  o'clock  a.m.,  at  which  time 
she  numbered  100,000  followers,  who  contributed  to 
buy  an  expensive  cradle  and  clothes  worthy  of  the 
exx>ected  Shiloh.  Hence  the  name  Shilohites,  which 
was  given  to  the  sect.  At  the  appointed  time,  the 
street  being  crowded  with  anxious  spectators,  it  was 
given  out  that  she  had  fallen  into  a  trance.  She 
died  on  the  27th  of  December  the  same  year.    Her 


own  confession,  when  she  found  that,  in  cooBequenoe 
of  her  prophecy  not  being  true,  her  followers  would 
drop  off,  was  that,  "If  she  were  deceived,  she  was  at 
all  events  misled  by  some  spirit,  whether  good  or 
evil."  The  cradle  was  the  production  of  Messrs. 
Seddons,  Aldersgate-street,  London,  and  cost  100 
guineas.  It  was  profusely  ornamented  with  gilding, 
and  hung  with  light  blue  and  white  satin,  em- 
broidered and  fringed  with  gold.  On  the  canopy 
was  the  following  inscription,  *'  A  Freewill  Offering 
by  Faith  to  the  Promised  Seed,  1814."  On  the  gilt 
was  embroidered  an  emblematical  picture,  represent- 
ing our  Saviour's  reign  upon  earth,  as  set  forth  in 
Isaiah  xi.  Above  and  beneath  this  picture  were  these 
lines:— 

The  Prince  of  Peace  will  now  be  known. 
To  raise  on  earth  a  David's  throne. 

This  cradle  was  deposited  in  the  Peel  Park  Museum, 
and  was  there  for  a  number  of  years ;  but  on  my  last 
two  or  three  visits  it  was  missing.  How  it  found  its 
way  to  Peel  Park  I  am  unable  to  say ;  perhaps  some 
other  correspondent  can  enlighten  us  on  this. 

Some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  a  congrega- 
tion belonging  to  this  sect  used  to  assemblo  in  a 
cooper's  shop  in,  I  believe,  Ashton-under-Lyne.  They 
hung  out  banners  of  coloured  calico  and  canvas, 
painted  with  curious  hieroglyphics.  Inside  the  shed 
were  seats  made  of  planks  laid  on  inverted  pails,  and 
the  congregation— which  mostly  consisted  of  boys- 
were  separated  from  those  who  conducted  the 
service  by  a  strong  wooden  bar  and  a  curtain.  On  a 
desk  were  laid  some  of  the  pamphlets  written  by 
Joanna,  and  after  a  time  the  Shilohites  made  their 
appearance  in  front  of  the  curtain,  headed  by  a  wild- 
looking  woman,  with  her  hair  streaming  and  a  band 
of  tinsel  round  her  brow.  The  men,  who  accom- 
panied her,  wore  long  beards  and  white  vestments, 
crossed  by  belts  with  texts  inscribed  thereon. 
They  sung  some  doggerel  verses,  beginning,  **  See  the 
conquering  Shiloh  comes,"  accompanied  by  a  laigs 
drum  and  a  wheezy  accordion.  Some  absurd  rubbish 
was  read  from  one  of  the  books  which  were  on  the 
desk  by  the  wild-looking  woman,  interrujited  by 
remarks  from  the  boys  forming  the  congregation, 
and  a  collection  being  made  for  the  saints,  as  they 
called  themselves  the  affair  ended.  This  woman, 
who  took  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  service,  was  in 
the  habit  of  entering  the  neighbouring  diordMS 
during  divine  worship,  and  addressing  offensive 
remarks  to  the  officiating  clergyman. 
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The  history  of  Joanna  Soutbcott  and  her  followers 
curies  with  it  a  certain  warning  in  these  days  of 
sensational  religion.  W.  Chbnby  Bailbt. 


QUERIES. 
[3,709.]    CoMKON-PLACB  BooK.— Where  can  one 
meet  with  the  **  Improved  Common-place  Book,"  on 
the  plan  of  Locke ;  or  with  anything  really  useful 
in  this  way  to  literary  workers  ?  Delta. 

[3,710.]  Mbs.  Cablylb'8  "Ghyouw."— In  Mr. 
Froude's  Last  Forty  Years  of  Carlyle's Life,i^^,  331-2, 
it  is  related  that  the  sage's  mother  used  to  call  a  big, 
iU-fihaped,  awkward  fellow  "  a  Ghyouw,"  and  that  in 
Icelandic  there  is  a  similar  word,  spelled  '*  Giaou,'' 
used  to  describe  anything  ugly  and  fearful.  We  have 
a  very  common  word, "  Gawby,"  in  our  local  dialect, 
which  Nodal  and  Milner  in  their  Lancashire  Glossary 
explain  as  meaning  "  a  lout,  a  silly  fellow,  a  clown,** 
but  generally  it  is  used  in  the  sense  Mrs.  Carlyle  used 
"  Ghyouw."  If  a  person  be  dressed  in  showily  bad 
tiete  our  country  people  say  "  what  a  guy  he  is." 
The  AJ3.  for  vulture  is  Giow.  May  it  be  said  these 
designatives  have  a  common  origin  in  the  Icelandic 
*  Giaou  r  MoBQAN  Bbieblby. 


Chables  Dicebns  and  Gsobgb  Eliot.— On  the 
Appetmnoe  of  George  Eliot's  first  novel,  Scejies  of  Clerical 
Ltfe,  which  was  published  anonymously  in  Blackwood's 
Magatine,  Qiarles  Dickens  surmised  thtt  the  writer  was 
a  woman,  and  after  he  had  read  Adam  Beds  he  had  no 
doubt  of  lU  Mr.  Edmund  Yates  says  he  had  often  heard 
Diekena  say  this  full  conviction  came  upon  him  after 
reading  a  panage  where  Hetty  looks  at  and  admires  her 
aeek  in  a  glass :  he  declared  no  man  would  have  dared 
to  have  written  that  scene. 

Steam  on  Tbahwats.  —  The  North  London 
Tkamways  Company  has  reported  so  emphatically  in 
favour  off  sobatituting  steam  for  horses  that  the  system 
is  to  be  worked  by  steam  in  future,  the  experiment  of 
the  North  Staffordshire  tramways  being  regarded  as 
eoBdasive  both  as  to  profit  and  convenience.  Neitlier 
steam,  smoke,  fumes,  nor  rattle  are  said  to  be  perceptible 
from  the  engines  which  they  are  about  to  use  on  the 
North  London  line. 

A  TBAVELLiNa  Plant.—To  the  number  of 
corioaa  plants,  such  as  the  carnivorous  and  fly-catchinff 
plant,  a  new  specimen  has  lately  been  added  which 
u  deecribed  as  the  travelling  plant.  It  is  said 
to  be  of  the  lily  of  the  valley  species  (Gon- 
vallaria  polv^natum)  and  has  a  root  formed  of 
kaofa,  bj  which  it  annually  advances  about  an  inch 
jBstant  iTom  the  place  where  the  plant  was  first  rooted. 
Bvexy  year  another  knot  is  added,  which  drags  the  plant 
further  oo,  so  that  in  twenty  years'  time  the  plant  has 
tvavelled  about  twenty  inohea  from  its  original  place. 


Satut^ai^t  ?anuati^  to,  t885. 


NOTES. 


THE  FIBST  BAILWAY  GUIDE. 

[3,71 1 .]    Mr.  John  Gadsby ,  formerly  of  Manchester 

a  son  of  the  celebrated  Rev.  William  Gadsby,  having 

had  his  attention  directed  by  the  Chief  Librarian  of 

the  Manchester  Free  Library  to  the  notes  on  Brad" 

shaids  BaUway  Guide  which  have  appeared  in  the 

London  Notes  and  Queries,  has  sent  to  that  periodical 

a  statement  that  he,  and  not  George  Bradshaw,  was 

**  the  originator  of  that  valuable  public  benefit."    He 

says  :— 

I  began  business  in  Manchester  as  a  printer  in  1834, 
and  in  1839 1  issued  my  first  number  of  Gadsby's  Monildy 
Hailtoay  Guide,     Mr.  Abel  Heywood,  the  well-known 
publisher  of  Manchester,  Mr.  Alderman  lung,  and  others 
still  living,  will  remember  this.     But  I  have  yet  in  my 
possession  the  letters  I  received  from  the  Manchester  and 
Leed^,  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  and  Grand  Junction 
[railway  companies].    I  enclose  copies.    Now,  Brndshnw 
did  not  begin  his  until  1841,  in  the  doing  of  which  he 
copied  from  me.     And  some  time  after  that  I  was  made 
the  printer  and  publisher  to  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League. 
This  so  filled  my  hands,  and  head  too,  that  I  gave  up  to 
Bradshaw.     Two  or  three  years  afterwards  I  met  Mr. 
Blacklock,and  said  to  him,  **  I  ought  to  have  copyrighted 
my  Guide."   "  Ah,"  he  reolied,  *•  it  is  too  late  now."   Mr. 
Blacklock's  widow  is  stiiriiving.    But  in  1841  Bradshaw 
was  not  in  its  present  form.    I  have  a  copy  for  1842, 
price  Is.,  in  which  the  preface  says,  '*  The  time-tables 
forming  this  little  work  are  arranged  as  a  sheet,  and 
published  on  the  first  of  every  month,  price  3d."     It 
was  not  till   1842   that   Bradshaw  began  to  publish 
monthly  at  all,  and   then  it  was  on  a  broad  sheet ; 
whereas  I  began  in  book  form  in  1839,  and  published 
monthly  from  the  first,  price  3d.,  Bradshaw  copying 
from  me  a  couple  of  years  or  so  after.    Bradshaw  origi- 
nated the  foreign  railway  guide  and  also  maps.  -I  never 
gave  maps     I  am  now  seventy-six,  and  every  circum- 
stance is  as  fresh  in  my  mind  as  if  it  occurred  fast  week. 
I  supplied  an  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  and  other 
minor  towns  before  Bradshaw  began.    The  forenamed 
secretary  [?  Chief  Librarian]  of  the  Blanchester  Free 
Library  says,  **What  a  pity  you  did  not  stick  to  Gadaby*s 
Monthly  Railway  Quids  J" 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

COMMON-PLACB  BOOK. 
(Query  No.  8,709,   Jacuary  8.) 

[3,712.]  Delta  will  find  the  simplest  plan  to  be 
to  entor  his  extracts  into  a  book,  say  of  the  pattern 
of  a  small  ledger,  minus  the  cash  column  ruling, 
numbering  them  consecutively  in  the  left-hand 
margin,  and  indexing  by  giving  number  of  page  and 
extract.     The  fact  that  this  is  adopted   by  that 
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"Prince  of  Joumaliste."  G.  A.  Sala,  may  be  con- 
sidered a  strong  recommendation  in  its  favour.  I 
think  Dblta  will  find  it  much  more  economical  in 
space  than  one  constructed  on  Locke's  plan. 

MniBOTAMOTT. 

THS  8TRBTF0BD  STONE. 
(Kofl.  3,094,  8,701.  and  3.707.) 

[3,713.]    I  was  surprised  to  read  the  statement  made 
in  a  recent  number  about  the  Great  Stone,  Stretford. 
Describmg  the  stone  in  a  work  on  Traditions,  Super- 
stitions, and  Folk  Lore,  the  author  states :—  **  The 
stone  really  is  the  pedestal  of  an  ancient  cross,  similar 
to  many  yet  to  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire.    It  presents,  however,  the  peculiarity 
of  two  square  mortice  holes  for  tbe  support  of  the 
upright  shaft."  The  author  has  evidently  not  seen  the 
Robin  Hood's  Picking  Bods  near  Gloesop,  the  Bow 
Stones  near  Oisley,  and  The  Stone  on  Whaley  Moor. 
I  venture  to  state  that  no  cross  exists  in  which  the 
upright  shaft  is  secured  to  a  pedestal  or  base  stone 
by  means  of  two  mortice  holes  and  tenons;   the 
assertion  that  the  Stretford  Stone,  with  its  two 
mortice  holes,  is  an  exception,  is  a  random  guess 
which  a  little  local  inquiry  would  have  disproved.  The 
stone  monuments  near  Glossop  and  Disley,  which  are 
still  perfect,  consist  of  a  base  stone  with  two  holes 
on  the  top  surface,  in  each  of  which  is  a  short 
upright  pillar.    The  stone  on  Whaley  Moor  is  very 
similar  to  the  one  near  Stretford;  the  upright  stones 
were  removed  some  thirty  years  ago  by  village  boys. 
Anyone  who  has  examined  these  three  stones  and 
then  sees  the  one  at  Stretford  will  at  once  perceive 
what  its  original  use  was.     The  whole  of  these 
monunients  were  photographed  two  years  ago,  and 
copies  may  probably  be  seen  in  the  Museum  at 
Queen's  Park.  AncaAOLOGiST. 

PABJCIN  OB  THABOAKE. 
(Query  Ko.  3,708,  December  27.) 

[3,714.]  Tharcake,  as  ''J.  B.  E.**  surmises,  is  cer- 
tainly older  than  Gunpowder  Plot.  The  entries  in 
Nodal  and  Milner's  Ltmeashire  Glossary  msy  perhaps 
throw  a  little  light  on  the  subject.  They  are  as 
follows  :— 

Thabcakb,  a  cake  made  from  meal,  treacle,  and  butter, 
and  eaten  on  the  night  of  the  fifth  of  November. 
Short  for  TkaTf-edke,  Middle-English  iherf-cake  in 
Pier's  Plowman.    Anglo-Saxon  th^f,  unleavened. 

Thab-oakb  Monday,  the  first  Monday  after  Halloween, 
which  is  the  vigil  of  Ail  Saints'  Day,  which  is  the 
first  of  November.  Tbe  second  of  November  is  All 
Souls'  Day.  In  the  Festa  Anglo-RomoM  we  read,  **  the  I 


custom  of  S<mL  Mass  OAes,  which  are  a  kind  of  oat- 
cakee,  that  some  of  the  richer  sorts  of  persons  in 
Lancashire  (among  the  Papists)  use  still  to  give  ko 
the  poor  on  this  day."  The  name,  however,— Thor- 
cake,  or  2%or-<7aA:e— suggests  a  still  older  origin. 

We  have  here  the  word  traced,  historically  and  philo- 
logically,  back  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Middle- 
English  period,  long  anterior  to  the  time  of  Gay 
Faux;  and  it  is  also  connected  with  old  Boman 
Catholic  saints'  days  occurring  on  the  first  and  seoood 
days  of  November.  In  the  lapse  of  time  the  tradi- 
tionary use  of  tharcake  on  these  days  has  been 
transferred  to  the  fifth  of  November,  the  day  rendered 
memorable  by  Guy  Faux  and  his  plot,  to  which, 
however,  it  has  no  sort  of  necessary  or  natural  relsr 
tion.  It  is  almost  certain,  as  *'  J.  B.  E."  and  the 
authors  of  the  Glossary  suggest,  that  the  word  and 
the  cake  itself  were  introduced  here  from  Scan- 
dinavia; and  it  would  be  interesting  if  any  one 
could  bring  any  facts  to  bear  upon  the  subject  from 

the  Uterature  or  traditions  of  the  far  north. 

Ergo. 


QUERIES. 

[3,715.]  Shaxspbbb  Wood.— I  have  purchased  a 
medallion  of  a  head  or  face,  bearing  the  inscription : 
"  Shakspere  Wood  fedt  July  10, 1847."  Who  was  or 
is  Shakspere  Wood  ?  BlagefooIi. 

[3,716.]  AUTHOBSHIF  OP  LiNB.  —  "  The  visible 
rhetoric  of  a  holy  life."  Can  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  where  the  above  line  is  to  be  found  ?  I 
have  seen  it  ascribed  to  George  Herbert. 

W.  T.  B. 

[8,717.]  A  Thumb  Buttbb  Shivb.— Can  any  of 
your  readers  tell  me  what  a '*  thumb  butter  ahive'* 
is  ?  A  **  butter  shive  '^  is,  I  suppose,  a  slice  of  bread 
and  butter;  but  in  Yorkshire  farm-houaes  I  have 
heard  reference  to  a  '*  thumb  butter  shive." 

£.  R. 

Fenistone. 

[3,71 8.]  Bull  and  Punch  Bowl,  Old  Traffo&d. 
In  what  year  and  who  was  the  landlord  of  the  abore 
when  so  called  ?  I  have  heard  it  was  kept  by  a  man 
iiamed  Kufiiey,  who  was  a  driver  of  one  of  the  busses 
that  used  to  run  between  Bowdon  and  Mancbeater. 

WZLLLUC  T7A88. 

[8,719.]  Fox-FIBR.— In  bis  new  book,  HuckUberry 
Finn,  Mark  Twain  makes  his  two  boys,  Hod^aod 
Tom,  go  out  into  the  woods  and  get  "  a  lot  of  them 
rotten  chunks  that's  called  fox-fizey  and  just  makes  a 
soft  kind  of  glow  when  you  lay  them  in  a  dirk 
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plaee  *  (pb  856).  They  needed  "  »ome  light  to  see  how 
to  dig  by,"  and  a  lantern  would  have  ''made  too 
much  "  for  their  parpoee.    What  la  fox-fire  ? 

D.  W.  (Bury.) 
fS,720.]  RBOBATiNG.-~In  the  Pocket  Magat»M  olt 
1796,  among  the  chronicles  of  the  month,  is  the  fol- 
lowing:~"  At  the  quarter  sessions  at  Aylesbury, 
Bucks,  Thomas  Battain  was  indicted  for  regrating, 
by  baying  fourteen  quarters  and  a  half  of  com  in 
OfaMy,  and  selling  it  again  the  same  day  in  the  same 
market.  The  bench  sentenced  him  to  fourteen  days' 
imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  SSfXsr  Under  what  law 
was  this  sentence  inflicted,  and  is  the  law  still  ex- 
tant? What  is  the  origin  of  the  term  "regrating," 
and  was  it  applied  only  to  the  buying  and  selling  on 
the  same  day  and  in  the  same  market  of  com  ? 

Dklph. 


Satutdai?,  ^anuatis  t7>  t885. 


NOTES. 


Mb.  Sala  on  thr  Libkrty  of  the  Press.— 

Speaking  at  Philadelphia  the  other  day  of  the  Enfflish 

bkw  of  libel  and  Mr.  Edmund  Yates's  imprisonment,  Mr. 

Sala  declared  that  in  no  part  of  the  civilized  world  is 

the  liberty  of  the  press  greater.    It  may  criticize  in  the 

■ereieat  fasbion  a  pnbUc  man  or  the  public  acta  of  a 

private  citizen,  but  it  may  not  assail  his  wife  or  his 

private  life.    It  may  not  say,  for  instance,  that  the 

Marqaia  of  Carabas  owes  his  tailor  £5.  The  Ime  is 
dearly  drmwn  by  the  law,  and  enough  latitude  is  left 
for  all  the  necessities  of  journalism.  **  Blees  your  soul,'* 
be  want  on,  ■*  I  could  set  London  on  fire  if  I'd  print  a 
tithe  of  the  gossip  I  hear." 

Tx8T8  FOB  Hearing. — Tests  for  strength  of 
eyedgbt  are  as  common  as  vendors  of  spectacles,  and 
Profeawr  A^  Qraham  Bell,  of  telephone  fame,  has  now 
added  to  the  instruments  for  measuring  the  acumen  of 
the  aensei^  by  the  construction  of  an  apparatus  for 
determining  the  capacity  of  the  ear.  By  its  means  it 
has  been  found  that  equal  capacity  of  both  ear^  is  ezcep- 
tional,  most  persons  bavins:  a  marked  difference  in  this 
respect.  From  the  results  of  a  number  of  tests  among 
the  public  school  children  in  New  York,  Professor  Bell 
estimates  that  ten  per  cent  have  slight  defects  in  hear- 
ing, and  that  one  per  cent  are  too  deaf  to  receive 
beneflts  from  the  ordinary  modes  of  instruction. 

LfCBSABBD  CoNSTTMFElON  OF  Tba. — As  remark- 
able a  fact  in  its  way  as  the  great  and  continued  decrease 
of  failuieo  in  retail  trade  is  the  very  steady  increase  in 
the  oonsnmption  of  non>mtozicating  foods  in  this  country 
Thedeliveries  of  tea,  for  example,  were  last  month  about 
a  mfllion  pounds  more  than  In  January,  1884,  the  rate  of 
yearly  increase  five  per  cent->having  been  steadllv 
ptessrved  since  1882.  In  January  of  tliat  year  the  deli- 
veries were  16,007,0001b.;  and  last  month  the  total 
19,404^000lbL,  marking  an  increase  of  17jf  per  cent  over 
the  rate  of  deliveries  three,  years  ago.  The  lot  of  the 
great  coosaming  daassa  cannot  be  very  hard  under  such 
drcomstances. 


THE  PARISH  SEXTON. 

[3,721.]  The  following  inscription  (which  was 
then  becoming  obliterated  by  decay)  might  have 
been  read  about  five  or  six  years  ago  on  a  tombstone 
erected  close  by  the  entrance  to  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Mary,  Tadcaster,  Yorkshire.  One  of  the  oldest 
inhabitants  of  the  town  recited  the  lines  to  the  writer 
last  Christmas.  It  is  probable  that  the  stone  was 
erected  about  150  years  ago.  It  was  removed  when 
the  church  was  restored,  but  not  replaced.  It  seems 
a  pity  that  such  an  interesting  relic  should  not  be 
restored  by  the  parish  authorities : — 

Beneath  this  stone  lies  Thomas  Wood, 

Who  sexton  here  has  been. 
And  without  tears,  sixty-six  years. 

That  awful  trade  hath  seen. 

At  length  grim  death  did  him  assail. 

And  thus  to  him  did  say — 
**  Forsake  thy  trade,  lay  down  thy  spade, 

Make  haste  and  come  away." 

Without  reply,  or  asking  why, 

The  summons  he  obeyed ; 
And,  aged  eighty-eight,  resigned 

The  shuttle  and  toe  spade. 

The  parish,  for  his  long  and  faithful  services,  erected 
this  stone  to  his  memory. 

The  sexton,  it  appears,  was  a  weaver. 

R.  BOLLAND. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

ULYERS  FOR  MEDDLERS. 
(No.  3,706  and  other*.) 

[3,722.]  The  origin,  and  indeed  the  meaning  of 
layers  .for  meddlers,  as  some  call  it,  seems  to  me  to 
be  still  obscure.  My  old  grandfather  was  a  Lincoln- 
shire man,  and  when  I  was  a  lad,  sometimes  when  he 
was  busy  I  would  importune  him  as  to  what  he  was 
doing,  the  answer  being  that  he  was  **  making  lay- 
house  for  meddlers  and  crutches  for  lame  ducks.''  Is 
there  anything  in  the  experience  of  your  readers  to 
tell  us  what  a  "  lay-house  "  is  ?  W.  H.  B. 

FOX-FIRE. 
(Query  No.  d,719,  January  10.) 

[3,723.]  <*  D.  W.,"  after  quoting  a  sentence  from 
Mark  Twain's  new  work,  asks,  What  is  fox-fire  ?  If 
he  will  procure  the  stem  of  an  old  thorn  bush  which 
has  been  thoroughly  decayed*  t^e.  the  heart  wood  so 
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rotten  as  to  cramble  almost  at  the  touch,  and  take 
the  same  into  any  darkened  room,  be  will  have  a 
practical  illustration  of  the  ''rotten  chunks  which 
cause  a  soft  kind  of  glow  in  a  dark  place." 

J.  Bbibblet. 

The  Towers,  Dldsbuty. 

SHAK8PBBB  WOOD. 
(Query  TSfo,  8,716,  January  10.) 

[3,724.]  A  few  years  since,  while  on  a  visit  to 
Rome,  I  met  a  Mr.Shakspere  Wood,  who  "personally 
conducted  "  tourists  over  the  ruins  and  antiquities  of 
the  ancient  city.  He  informed  me  that  he  had  resided 
many  years  in  Rome,  but  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Manchester,  having  been  bom  in  the  "  neighbourhood 
of  Shudehill."  He  evidently  regarded  the  place  of 
his  nativity  as  a  highly  salubrious  and  fashionable 
diBtnct,  and  I  did  not  undeceive  him.  Mr.  Wood  is 
a  person  of  culture  and  taste,  and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  he  may  be  the  sculptor  of  the  medallion 
which  has  excited  the  interest  of  your  correspondent 
Blackpool.  I  think  a  letter  addressed  to  Ck>oks' 
Tourist  Offices,  Rome,  would  reach  Mr.  Wood. 

Edwin  Simpson. 

Manoheater  Bosral  Exchange. 

PABEIN  OB  THABCAKB. 
CSoB.  8,708  and  8,714.) 

[3,725.]  Ebqo's  timely  research  has  thrown  much 
light  and  interest  upon  this  question.  Parkin  as  a 
name  for  the  article  is,  I  take  it,  one  of  the  "improve- 
ments" which  modem  fine  manners  have  made,  or  it 
is  more  probably  a  lazy  corruption  of  the  term 
Tharcake.  There  is  one  peculiarity  about  Tbarcake : 
it  is  the  only  confection  made  of  oatmeal  known  in 
this  country.  This  is  one  proof  of  its  very  ancient 
descent.  It  was  probably  made  and  eaten  long 
before  wheat  was  known  on  this  island.  The 
"bread"  of  our  forefathers  was  oaten  bread.  The 
"  bread"  we  now  speak  of  was  to  them  "whitebread." 
I  hope  some  of  your  readers  may  be  able  to  comply 
with  £bck)'b  request,  and  "  bring  some  facts  to  bear 
upon  the  subject  from  the  literature  or  traditions  of 
the  far  north."  J.  B.  £. 

THB  FIBST  BAtLWAY  GUIDB. 
(Note  No.  8.711,  January  10.) 
[8,726.]  I  possess  a  copy  of  Bradshavfs  Baiiway 
Companion^  and  I  find  the  date  of  its  publication  Is  a 
year  earlier  than  stated  by  Mr.  Gadsby.  The  sise  is 
about  four  and  a  half  inches  by  two  and  a  half,  and 
it  is  bound  in  doth.    The  price  is  one  shilling,  and  it 


was  published  in  1840.  The  address  to  the  public 
states  that  it  is  compiled  with  the  assistance  of  the 
several  railway  companies.  The  contents  are:— 
Time-tables  of  twenty-nine  lines;  cab  fares  for 
London,  Manchester,  and  Birmingham;  thirteen 
maps  of  counties  and  cities,  the  railway  lines  deli- 
neated in  the  maps;  sections  of  London  and  Birming- 
ham Grand  Junction  and  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
lines ;  and  names  of  railways  in  England  as  num- 
bered on  the  map.    Published  at  27,  Brown-stieet, 

by  Bradshaw  and  Blacklock. 

F.  Kbndbbdikb, 
Old  Trafford. 

THB  BULL  AND  PUNCH  BOWL,  OLD  TBAFFOBD. 
(Query  No.  3,718,  Jannaiy  10.) 

[3,727.]  The  Bull  and  Punch  Bowl,  Old  Trafford, 
was  kept  by  my  grandfather,  John  Ruffley,  about 
1846  to  the  year  1849.  The  name  was  changed  by 
him  from  the  Bull  to  the  Bull  and  Punch  Bowl.  He 
was  the  proprietor  for  twenty-four  years  of  the 
Nettle  coach,  which  ran  from  the  Angel  Hotel, 
Northwich,  to  the  King's  Arms  Hotel,  King«treet, 
Manchester.  He  previously  lived  at  Witton  Hall, 
Northwich,  and  is  now  living,  at  the  ripe  age  of 
seventy-eight,  in  California. 

Fbank  Rufflby  Tindbli. 

Moss  Bide. 

«  «  « 

Mr.  James  Hulme  was  the  landlord  of  the  Bull 
and  Punch  Bowl  Hotel  at  Old  Trafford  for  twenty- 
one  years,  and  gave  it  up  about  the  year  1841.  The 
father  of  James  Hulme  had  it  when  it  was  a  farm- 
house, and  he  afterwards  got  it  licensed.  His  name 
was  Thomas  Hulme.  John  Ruffley  kept  it  after 
James  Hulme,  but  only  a  short  time.  I  have  a  letter 
in  my  possession  which  will  corroborate  all  I  have 
written,  and  it  can  be  seen  if  requisite. 

S.  Smith. 

41,  Thoixias-ftreet,  Oity. 

THUMB  BITTTBB  BHIVB. 
(Query  No.  8.717,  January  10.) 

[3,728.]    A  thumb  butter  shive  is  simply  a  slice  of 

bread  and  butter,  but  the  butter  is  spread  with  the 

thumb  instead  of  a  knife.    In  Oldham  they  would 

call  it  a  "  thumb  butter  cake ;"  and  I  have  heard  old 

people  express  their  preference  for  bread  and  butter 

made  after  this  fashion,  for  the  thumb  spreads  the 

butter  without  scraping  it  off  again,  as  the  knife  is 

sometimes  allowed  to  do. 

Sbvillb  Gbompton. 

Oldham. 
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A  thumb  butter  shive  is  a  fibive  or  alioe  of  bread, 
battered  with  the  thumb  instead  of  with  a  knife,  as 
was  often  done  by  the  farmer's  wife  in  the  olden 
time  when  knives  were  scarce  and  butter  was  plen- 
tiful. The  "thumb  butter  cake,**  as  it  was  more 
properly  called,  was  a  great  favourite  with  hungry 
boys  who  had  not  yet  learnt  that  they  had  a  liver. 
It  was  made  hastily  upon  a  piece  of  oatcake  reached 
down  from  the  "breadflake"  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
hoose-plaoe  and  buttered  with  the  thumb  to  save  the 
trouble  of  finding  a  knife,  and  the  consequent  trouble 
of  deaning  the  same.  The  "  thumb  butter  cake  "  was 
a  favourite  tit-bit,  because  of  necessity  the  butter 
was  laid  on  thickly  and  unevenly,  and  could  not  well 
be  scraped  off  again.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  butter  was  butter  in  those  days.         J.  B.  E. 

THB  8TRETF0BD  8T0NB. 
(No.  8,718  and  others.) 

[S,729.]  Abchaolooist  may  or  may  not  be  cor- 
rect in  his  speculations  respecting  the  stones  at 
Gloasop,  Disley,  and  Whaley  Moor,  but  he  is  evidently 
ignorant  of  the  tradition  attaching  to  the  stone  at 
Stretford.  Both  the  theories  advanced  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Stabkie  have  been  for  many  years  locally  pre- 
valent, but  the  most  probable  hypothesis  is  that  the 
stone  was  originally  the  base  of  either  a  large  cross 
or  some  perpendicular  shaft.  Not  long  ago  there 
was  a  similar  stone,  but  one  whose  symmetry  was 
far  more  perfect,  standing  at  the  comer  of  King- 
street  and  Chester  Road,  in  Stretford  village ;  and 
the  fact  that  even  now  the  neighbourhood  is  invari- 
ably called  the  **  Cross  "  is  sufficient  evidence,  I  con- 
tend, that  the  massive  square  granite  was  once  the 
pedestal  of  a  superstructure  or  cross.  This  stone 
which,  if  my  recollection  be  right,  had  only  one 
mortice  hole  in  the  centre,  and  which  was  formerly 
the  scene  of  violent  temperance  and  polemical  de- 
clamation, was  recently  lying  in  the  old  chapel  yard 
further  down  the  road,  and  as  it  has  perhaps  not 
been  removed,  an  examination  of  it  would  corroborate 
my  statement.  But  my  father  long  ago  used  to  tell 
of  another  cross  which  stood  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  Derbyshire  Lane,  just  outside  the  village, 
and  his  reference  tends  strongly  to  confirm  the 
praeral  beUef  that  wayside  crosses  existed  at  Stret- 
ford in  bygone  daj's. 

Samuel  Baniyistbb. 

Onenbeyi. 


BEGRATING. 
(Qoery  No.  8.720,  January  10.) 

[3,7S0.]  Regrating  was  an  offence  against  public 
trade,  and  consisted  in  buying  com,  or  other  dead 
victual,  in  any  market  and  selling  it  again  in  the 
same  market,  or  within  four  miles  of  the  place.  It 
enhanced  the  price  of  provisions  as  every  successive 
seller  had  a  successive  profit  Hawkins,  in  his  Pleas 
of  the  Croton,  points  out  that  it  was  both  a  statutable 
offence  and  a  common  law  misdemeanour.  The 
punishment  at  common  law  was  as  follows:— The 
offender  to  be  grievously  amerced  for  the  first 
offence;  for  the  second,  to  be  condemned  to  the 
pillory ;  for  the  third,  to  be  imprisoned ;  and  for  the 
fourth,  to  be  condemned  to  abjure  the  vilL  **  And,' 
he  goes  on  to  say,  "  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  but 
that  at  this  day  all  offenders  of  this  kind  are  liable 
to  fine  and  imprisonment  answerable  to  the  heinous- 
ness  of  their  offence  upon  an  indictment  at  common 
law."  By  5  and  6  Edward  YI.,  c.  14,  s.  2,  it  was 
enacted;  — 

Whosoever  shall  by  any  meansiregrate,  obtain  or  get 
into  Ills  hands  or  possession,  in  any  fidr  or  market 
aoy  corn,  wine,  fish,  butter,  cheese,  candles,  tallow, 
sheep,  lambe,  calves,  swine,  pigs,  geese,  capons,  hens, 
chickens,  pideeons,  conies,' or  other  dead  victual 
whatsoever  that  shall  be  brought  to  any  fair  or 
market  to  Iw  sold,  and  do  sell  the  same  again  in  any 
fair  or  market  holden  in  the  same  place  or  within  4 
miles  thereof  shall  be  taken  for  a  Begrator,  and  shall 
for  the  first  offence  suffer  two  montbiB  imprisonment 
and  forfeit  the  value  of  the  goods  so  bought,  for  the 
second  offence  suffer  a  half-year's  imprisonment  and 
forfeit  double  value  of  tbe  same,  for  the  third 
offence  be  set  on  the  pillory,  forfeit  all  his  goods, 
and  be  condemned  to  prison  during  the  King's 
pleasure. 

The  statute  6  and  6  Bdward  was  amended  by  6 
Elizabeth,  c  6,  s.  13, 5  Eliz.,  c.  12,  and  13  Eliz.,  c.  25, 
s.  21 ;  and  these  statutes,  and  others  of  a  like  nature, 
were  repealed  by  12  George  III.,  c.  71,  which  recited 
that  the  restraint  laid  by  several  statutes  upon  the 
dealing  in  com,  meal,  flour,  cattle,  and  sundry  other 
sorts  of  victuals,  by  preventing  a  free  trade  in  the 
said  commodities,  had  a  tendency  to  discourage  the 
growth  and  to  enhance  the  price  of  the  same.  The 
common  law  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment  was 
not,  however,  taken  away  until  the  7  and  8  Victoria, 
c.  24,  which  utterly  abolished  the  offences  of  badger- 
ing, engrossing,  forestalling,  and  regrating.  In  1796 
offenders  would  be  punished  for  the  common  law 
misdemeanour.  C.  E.  SMrru.. 

Kennedy-street,  Manchester. 
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»  »  » 

In  auBwer  to  the  Query  of  Dblph,  I  would  refer 
liim  to  the  LSbtr  AHnu  of  the  City  of  London,  which 
contains  several  enactments  against  Forest^llers  and 
Regrators,  a  class  of  persons  who,  for  their  own  gain 
and  public  loss,  bought  up  outside  the  city  any  com- 
modities intended  for  sale  in  the  open  market,  in 
order  to  retail,  or  regrate,  at  a  profit,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  consumer.  Under  the  head  of 
**  Measures "  it  is  decreed  '*  that  no  (baker)  of  the 
town  shall  give  unto  the  regratresses  the  sixpence  on 
Monday  morning  by  way  of  hansel-money:  but  after 
the  ancient  manner  (let  him  give)  thirteen  articles  of 
bread  for  twelve "  (p.  282),  so  indicating  that  "  a 
baker's  dozen,"  tie.,  thirteen  to  the  dozen,  is  more 
'<  ancient "  than  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First. 

Isabella  Banks. 

London. 

«  «  « 

An  old  writer  says :  * 

Rbobatob  [i.e.,  one  guilty  of  re^rating]  may  be 
deduced  from  the  French  Regrateur,  and  signifies 
him  that  buys  waree  or  Tictuals  on  purpose  to 
enhance  the  prices.  Pormerlv  such  as  bought  by 
** great"  [wholesale]  and  sold  by  "retail,"  came 
under  that  notion. 

At  the  time  of  the  prosecution  in  1796,  mentioned 
by  your  correspondent,  it  denoted  "  him  that  buys 
and  sells  any  wares  or  victuals  in  the  same  marketer 
fair  or  within  five  miles  thereof."  Another  writer 
states  the  article  must  have  been  resold  in  the  same 
fair  or  market,  or  in  some  other  within  four  miles 
thereof,  at  a  higher  price.  The  offence,  although  not 
confined  to  selling  com,  applied  only  to  necessaries 
of  life,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  resale  need  not 
necessarily  have  taken  place  on  the  day  of  puichase. 

Closely  allied  to  "  regrating  "  was  a  similar  offence 
called  *' forestalling,"  which  signified  **  the  buying  or 
bargaining  for  any  com, '  cattel,'  or  other  merchan- 
dize by  the  way  before  it  comes  to  any  market  or  fair 
to  be  sold,  or  by  the  way  as  it  comes  from  beyond 
the  seas  or  otherwise  toward  any  city,  port,  haven, 
or  creek  of  this  realm,  to  the  intent  to  sell  the 
same  again  at  a  more  high  and  dear  price." 
This  offence  could  be  committed  by  dissuading  per- 
sons from  bringing  their  goods  to  market,  or  per> 
Buading  them  to  enhance  the  price  when  there.  It 
was  abolished  in  1844.  The  Act  of  Parliament  effect- 
ing the  abolition  repealed  the  whole  or  parts  of 
nearly  forty  statutes  on  the  subject,  including  those 
relating  to  Scotland  and  •Ireland  passed  between 


the  fifty-first  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  and  the 
twenty-seventh  year  of  George  III. 

The  late  Sir  John  Holker  when  at  the  Bar  once 
made  a  capital  **  hit"  by  reference  tor  this  ancient 
law.  He  was  engaged  in  about  the  last  case  in  the 
list  at  the  Manchester  Assizes.  His  opponent,  a  vecy 
eminent  Q.C.,  had  gone  to  Liverxxx}l  where  the 
Commission  of  Assize  for  that  place  was  about  to  be 
opened.    The  case  was  called  on.    Sir  John  (then 

Mr.  Holker)  rising,  said,  ••  Where  is  Mr. ^?*    «  He 

has  gone  to  Liverpool."  *<Gone  to  Liverpool!  He 
had  no  right  to  do  so,  my  lord ;  he  has  forestalled 
the  market!"  Judicial  decorum  was  not  proof 
against  the  roar  which  followed.  £.  A 


QUERIES. 

[3,731.]  AuTHOBBHiP  OF  LiNES.— Where  shall  I 
find  the  following  quotation : — 

Soul  of  the  paat» 

Companion  of  the  dead ; 
Where  ia  thy  home  ? 

Whither  hast  thou  fie  J? 

riiiL. 

Thb  Agss  of  Lbadino  Folitician8. — Mr. 
Gladstone  has  entered  his  76th  year,  Mr.  Bright  is  74, 
Lord  U-ranville  is  68,  Lotd  Hartinj^ton  is  51,  Mr. 
Forster  66,  Sir  W.  Harcourt  57,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  61, 
the  Eari  of  Derby  58,  Mr.  Childers  57.  Sir  Cnarlea  Dilks 
ia  41,  Mr.  Chamberlain  48.  the  Earl  of  Rosebery  37,  Mr. 
Trevelyau  46,  Sir  Henry  James  56,  Mr.  Courtney  5^  and 
Mr.  John  Morley  46.  Lord  Cairns  is  67.  tiir  Staffoid 
Northcote  and  Lord  John  Manners  66,  Lord  Salisbuiy  54, 
Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  47,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  6((  Sir 
Richard  Cross  61,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  59,  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  35,  Mr.  Stanhope  44,  Lord  Geoige  Hamilton 
39,  and  Mr.  Chaplin  44. 

ENOBAYiMa. — During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  then 
has  been  a  great  addition  to  the  number  of  proceasas  of 
mechanical  or  automatic  engraving,  and  those  deairons 
of  illustrating  books  or  periodicals  are  greatly  puailed  by 
the  embarrassment  of  choice.  It  ia  estimated  that  tliara 
is  now  about  thirty  such  processes,  English  and  foreign, 
although  the  difference  between  some  of  these  is  men?ly 
nominaL  A  small  number  are  purelv  luechanical,  otfaeis 
employ  chemical  means,  and  a  Uurd  deacriplioo  owe 
their  existence  to  a  development  of  tlie  acienoe  of  photo- 
graphy. In  order  that  some  approach  may  be  mMe  to- 
wards the  ascertainment  of  their  respective  and  relativB 
merits,  an  international  competition  haa  been  projected, 
and  it  will  be  held  in  London  in  April  next,  when  prises 
will  be  awarded.  Each  competitor  will  be  furnished 
with  the  same  subjects  for  competition,  namely,  a  pen 
and  ink  drawing  by  SturgesB,  a  line  engraving  by  Maa- 
quelier  after  Paul  Potter,  a  drawing  in  wash  by  Shirby 
Hodson,  a  photograph  of  sculpture  by  W.  Eng- 
land, a  photosrraph  of  a  landscape  by  ths  Militaiy 
School  at  Chatham,  and  a  photographic  portrait. 
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Satutdai^,  5anuari3  24,  tdS5* 


NOTES. 

"ABOINT  THBE,  WITCH." 

[3,731.1    The  word  "  aroinr  has  hitherto  been  a 

puzzler.    Is  there  no  x)ossibiJity  of  unravelling  its 

perplexity?      Lane   in   his   work,   "The   Modem 

Egyptians,"  says,  that  when  a  person  is  apprehensive 

of  the  approach  of  an  evil  Ginnee,  he  cries  out 

"  Iron,  thou  unlucky'^ ;   and   the   Ginnee  quickly 

makes  himself  scarce,  for  he  is  mortally  afraid  of 

iron.    So  in  like  manner  when  the  witch  had  asked 

tbe  sailor's  wife  for  some  chestnuts,  she  suddenly 

decamped  in  a  tantrum  of  fear  and  anger,  because 

tbe  answer  she  received  was  **  A  roan  tree,  witch" ; 

for  according  to  the  Scotch  couplet. 

The  Roan  tree  with  red  thread 
Bauds  the  witches  a'  in  dread. 

That  "Roan  tree,"  and  not  ** Aroint  thee,"  is  the 
true  reading  of  the  passage  will  be  evident  if  we 
make  "  Aroint "  into  a  word  of  three  syllables  with 
tbe  accent  on  the  second,  and  write  under  it  the 
answer  given  above,  thus : 

A— ro— int  thee,  witch, 

A— r6— an  tree,  witch. 
The  great  similarity  of  sound  in  these  two  expres- 
sions, coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  Rowan,  or  Roan 
tree,  was  the  grand  specific  against  witchcraft  makes 
it  clear  that  the  latter  expression  was  the  answer 
given  to  the  witch  by  the  sailor's  wife;  and  that 
"  Aroint  thee  "  is  an  error  of  the  press  occasioned  by 
the  illegible  writing  of  some  careless  transcriber. 

S.  Hewitt. 
ftrdTSl-ftreet,  0.-on-M. 

TUBTON'S  CHUnCH,  LIVBBPOOL. 

[3,732.]  The  following  extraordinary  notice,  which 
was  printed  broadways  as  a  small  handbill,  and  dis- 
tributed throughout  Liverpool  at  the  time,  is  worth 
reprinting.  I  have  transcribed  it  from  a  copy  in  the 
library  of  the  British  Museum : — 

Tkis  is  to  give  notice,  I  Have  prepared  a  CHURCH,  in 
TURTON'S-GOURT,  will  contain  near  five  hundred 
People,  I  have  made  five  Sermons  from  ttie  pure 
word  of  God,  not  one  word  of  my  own,  on  five  dif- 
ferent subjects,!  shall  preach  one  of  them  on  Sunday 
next,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  I  hope  as 
many  as  are  here  present,  out  of  this  number,  one 
oat  of  every  ten  will  attend  this  Sermon,  andnotbine 
bat  tbe  mint  of  Satan  will  prevent  you  if  you  dona 
come,  as  I  find  by  the  pure  word  of  God  not  one  out 
of  twenty  in  reality  is  serving  God  with  a  pure 
heart  fervently.— Then  if  this  is  the  case  they  must 


be  serving  Mammon,  the  God  of  this  World,  Satan. 
I  will  be  bound  to  say,  those  that  hear  me  preach 
these  five  Sermons,  with  the  assistance  of  God  his 
Holy  Spirit,  accompanying  his  own  pure  word  bv 
my  mouth  as  an  instrument  appointed  by  God,  will 
receive  more  benefit  and  blessing  than  five  hundred 
Sermons  by  different  Persons,  from  different  Pulpits, 
of  58  different  professions,  which  I  have  got  in  my 
possession.      From  your  humhe  servant   WILLIAM 

TURTON Bishop  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ, 

and  of  lAverpool :  To  the  Glory  of  God  and  the  good  of 
my  J^ellow  Creatures  vfithoui  Fee  or  Reward, 
April  24tb,  1810. 

In  the  original,  from  which  this  is  copied,  a  word 

has  unfortunately  been  erased,  just  before  Bishop. 

J.  COOPSB  MOBLEY. 


COMMENTS   AND   ANSWERS. 

FOX-FIBB. 
(Soa.  3,719  and  3.723.) 
[3,733.]  The  term  "  fox-fire  "  appears  to  designate 
that  glow  which  arises  from  both  decaying  animal 
and  vegetable  matter.  It  is  of  the  same  nature  as  tlie 
light  which  children  frequently  produce  on  their 
hands  by  damping  them  and  rubbing  them  in  the 
dark  with  the  brimstone  end  of  a  lucifer  match.  But 
if  you  wish  to  see  the  true  "  fox-fire "  you  will  find 
it  on  the  sea.  If  you  sit  at  the  bow  of  the  boat  on 
a  cloudy  night,  going  about  twelve  knots  an  hour, 
you  will  see  it  glancing  from  the  side  of  the  ship  and 
lighting  the  crests  of  the  small  waves  made  by  the 
ship.  It  is  simply  the  phosphorus  in  the  water; 
and  the  word  '*  fox-fire  "  is  a  nautical  corruption  of 
the  word  **  phosphorus."  Ross  Langh^m. 

Cheetham  Hill. 

THB  OLD  FAB80NAGE  IN  DEAN80ATB. 
(Query  No.  3.896,  Deoember  20.) 

[3,784.]  The  Rev.  £.  F.  Letts  inquires  whether 
any  view  or  picture  of  the  old  Parsonage  in  Deans- 
gate  18  known  to  exist.  In  a  scrai)-book  in  the 
Chetham  Library  he  will  find  a  small  view  of  the 
parsonage  and  parsonage  fields  on  a  plan  of  the 
ancient  town  of  Manchester  taken  in  the  year  800, 
copied  by  J.  Wyatt,  surveyor.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  plan  these  words  are  written  in  pencil,  **  Gross 
falsehood  and  liable  to  lead  people  into  error.  I 
would  say  very  improbable,  as  the  first  known 
survey  is  the  Doomsday  Survey.— W.  J."  In  1877  I 
made  an  oil  painting  of  Parsonage  House,  in 
Parsonage  Lane,  between  Deansgate  and  Albert- 
street,  which  is  a  very  old  hostelry  named  after  it. 

Fbbdbbick  Lawbbncb  Tavabb. 

Thomat-stteet,  Oheetham  Hill. 
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SHAKSFERB  WOOD. 
(Nob,  3,715  and  3,724.) 
[3,736.]  Mr.  Edwin  Waugh,  in  a  aeries  of  articles 
which  he  contributed  to  the  Manchester  Weekly 
Tifnes  Supplement,  entitled  *' Roads  out  of  Man- 
chester,'' refers  to  the  sculptor  mentioned  by  your 
correspondent  Blackpool.  Mr.  Waugh's  account 
will  be  found  in  the  issue  of  November  20, 1880, 
under  the  heading  of  Oldham  Road,  and  the 
author,  having  proceeded  in  his  narravive  as 
far  as  Failsworth,  says,  ''At  a  farmhouse  in  Dob 
Lane,  Shakspere  Wood,  now  an  eminent  sculptor 
in  Rome,  was  nursed  in  his  delicate  childhood." 
Mr.  Simpson's  assertion  places  beyond  doubt  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Wood  is  a  Manchester  man.  Mr.  Waugh's 
statement  is  not  so  positive  upon  this  point ;  yet  I 
think  that  some  of  our  Failsworth  friends  will  be 
able  to  furnish  us  with  some  further  particulars  con- 
cerning the  "eminent  sculptor"  which  at  present  we 

do  not  seem  to  possess. 

John  H.  Ashwobth. 

Oookson-vtreet,  Ifanchester. 

LAYERS  FOB  MBDDLBB8. 
(Nofl.  8,722  and  otben.) 
[3,736.]  "Lay  holes /or  meddlers"  I  have  often 
heard,  and  considering  how  common  this  phrase  was 
I  am  surprised  that  none  of  your  correspondents 
have  reported  it.  "  Lay  o's,"  as  one,  however,  puts 
it,  is  undoubtedly  an  abbreviation.  Now,  two  boys 
walking  together,  and  one  suggesting  a  race  to  a 
bridge  or  a  public-house,  the  poorest  runner  of  the 
two  would  say :  "  Yes,  if  you  will  give  me  '  a  lay,' " 
lay  meaning  a  certain  distance  in  advance  at  the 
start.  This  agreed  upon,  they  run.  Moreover,  a  lay, 
ley,  or  lea,  is  an  unmeasured  space  or  distance.  Is  it 
not  likely,  therefore,  that  the  above  phrase  has  origi- 
nated out  of  a  boys'  play— well  known  thirty  years 
ago— of  digging  a  few  holes, putting  into  one  or  more 
of  them  something  of  a  disagreeable  character,  and 
covering  it  over  with  dust  or  ashes,  and  then  the  boy 
or  boys  for  whom  it  was  intended,  as  novice  or 
novices  going  a  lay  or  distance  from  the  holes  to  start 
running  from  for  the  pretended  prize  or  prizes  that 
they  were  told  were  in  the  holes— generally  repre- 
sented to  be  marbles  or  coppers— by  the  older  boys 
who,  of  course,  acted  as  decoyers  and  umpires  at  the 
same  time,  until  the  unlucky  boy  or  boys  who  had 
not  seen  the  game  before,  or  who  had  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  too  easily  persuaded  into  something 
apparently  profitable  to  themaelvea,  had  been  de- 


coyed ?  The  race  run,  the  novice  or  covetous  wero 
always  first,  and  so  got  something  very  different  to 
what  they  expected,  and  therefore  were  victims  of 
the  "  lay-holes."  It  was  a  game  seldom  played,  be- 
cause the  unenviable  popularity  of  the  winners 
spread  far  and  wide,  and  raw  recruits  came  up  very 
slow,  and  it  will  be  obvious  enough  that  it  was  not  a 
"goody  goody"  boys'  game,  except  sometimes  as 

victims.  J.  O. 

Cathedral  Yard. 

«  «  « 

Allow  me  a  word  or  two  anent  Layers  for  Meddlers. 
Tour  numerous  correspondents  are  quite  rig^ht  in 
their  definition  of  the  meaning  and  application  of  the 
phrase  as  an  evasive  answer  to  an  inconvenient  or 
prying  question.  As  a  somewhat  inquisitive  youth  I 
frequently  had  this  reply  made  to  some  question  of 
mine«  but  always  in  this  way:  —  "Layoles  for 
meddlers  and  apple  pie  for  tooters" — pronounced 
"  too-thers."  My  recollection  is  that  it  was  "layoies" 
and  not  "  layholes,"  but  of  this  I  am  by  no  means 
certain.  Mylbs  Nosth. 

THB  8TBBTF0BD  STONB. 
(No.  8.713  and  othen.) 
[3,737.]    May  I  just  point  out  one  or  two  facts  in 
connection  with  this  stone  which  may  perhaps  serve 
to  clear  up  some  of  the  mystery  suiroundiiig  it? 
My  friends  Messrs.  Hardwick  and  Bannister  may 
both  be  right  as  to  the  theory  that  '*  the  stone  is 
really  the  pedestal  of  an  ancient  cross."    I  am  not 
prepared  to  prove  that  it  is  not,  but  I  would  like  to 
ask  why  are  two  mortice  holes  required  to  support 
one  upright  shaft  ?    If  the  two  sockets  were  actually 
made  for  that  purpose  then  the  shaft  of  the  cioss 
must  have  been  divided  like  an  inverted  T — (x) — in 
order  to  fit  the  corresponding  mortice  holes ;  or,  if 
this  was  not  so,  then  the  base  of  the  shaft  would  have 
to  be  formed  like  the  top  portion  of  the  letter  T,  with 
the  projecting  x>arts  inserted  in  the  sockets.     But 
this  is  highly  improbable  for   this  reason — ^it  would 
be  insecure,  and  a  slight  concussion  would  have 
snapped  it  in  the  middle  or  at  the  foot.    According 
to  the  evidence  of   Mr.  Bannister  there  is  every 
probability   that  wayside  crosses  did  exist  in  the 
locality,  and  I  may  mention  the  fact  that  some 
years  since,  the  same  road  in  the  neighbourhood 
of   the    Bull's    Head    Inn,   Sale,    went    by     the 
name  of  "Cross-street."     How  did  it  obtain  this 
name  ?    Was  it  owing  to  the  crosses  or  the  fact  of 
the  road  or  street  crossing  the  Mersey  at  the  toll- 
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bridge  between  Stietford  and  Sale?  The  road  is 
now  called  "  Wasliway  Boad." 

I  have  not  seen  the  stone  in  question  for  some 
considerable  time,  but  from  what  I  can  remember  it 
is  a  boulder  stone  and  has  had  very  little  if  any  dress- 
ing. It  must  have  been  there  previous  to  the  out- 
break of  the  Plague,  for  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
a  stone  of  such  dimensions  would  be  placed  there  at 
the  cost  of  great  manual  labour  when  two  small 
dishes  or  basins  would  have  served  the  purpose 
equally  as  well.  If  it  was  there  at  the  time  of  the 
Plague,  even  in  an  uncut  state,  the  two  holes  could 
speedily  have  been  made,  and  there  would  be  no 
possibility  of  the  basins  being  stolen  by  any  passing 
pedestrian. 

Tradition  has  given  to  it  the  name  of  "Plague 
Stone,"  and  I  think  it  very  probable  that  it  was  used 
for  the  purpose  mentioned  in  Baines's  History  of 
Lancashire.  A  many  reasons  are  given  for  the 
ippearance  of  the  two  holes  in  the  centre,  and  I  have 
heard  it  stated  that  one  hole  was  filled  with  vinegar 
and  the  other  with  water,  and  that  the  coins  were 
taken  out  of  the  acid  and  washed  in  the  water  to 
prevent  corrosion.  A  comparison  with  the  other 
stones  mentioned  in  Harland  Baines*s  Lancashire 
would  perhaps  throw  further  light  upon  the  subject. 
Is  it  perhaps  possible  that  the  stone  may  be  of  Roman 
origin?  The  Roman  milliaries  were  frequently 
roughly  hewn  and  irregular  blocks  of  stone,  and  this 
one  is  by  the  side  of  an  important  Roman  road.  Mr. 
W.  Thompson  Watkin  might  be  able  to  afiford  some 
information  concerning  it. 

UHABLB8  W.  STABKIE. 
ltb«n«iim  library. 

THABCAKB  AND  PAAKIN. 
(Not.  3,7Cd,  8,714,  and  3,725.) 

[3,738b]  I  have  read  with  interest  the  notes  about 
Thafcake.  None  of  them  appear  to  me  to  refer  to 
what  I  understood  by  Tharcake  when  I  was  a  boy 
upwards  of  forty  years  ago,  and  then  living  at  Brad- 
ahaw  village  near  Bolton.  Tharcake  with  us  con- 
asted  of  oatmeal  and  water,  sometimes  with  a  little 
dripping  and  sometimes  without,  and  it  was  baked 
over  the  fire  on  an  oven  plate  or  on  abackstone.  Parkin 
was  unknown.  When  treacle  was  added  we  called  it 
tieade  cake,  or  treacle  bunnock.  Tharcake  was 
made  at  various  times  all  the  year  round  when  other 
bread  ran  short ;  treacle  cake  or  treacle  bunnock  just 
before  the  Fifth  of  November,  and  very  seldom  at  any 
other  time,  J,  G, 


«  «  « 

The  contributions  on  the  above  subject,  including 
the  quotations  from  Nodal  and  Milner's  Lancashire 
Glossary t  are  not  a  little  curious  to  me,  who  have 
heard  the  latter  term  pronounced  so  often  as  Th'ard- 
cake,  meaning,  as  I  always  imderstood,  **  the  hard 
cake,"  which,  indeed,  as  made  at  home  in  all  the 
townships  between  Manchester  and  Oldham,  was 
hard  enough  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  The  shop, 
or  soft  variety,  made  by  professional  confectioners, 
more  often  received  the  name  of  parkin  about  the 
same  time.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  more  common  use 
now  of  the  term  Parkin,  since  even  the  common 
people  make  it.  Parkin  is  invariably  baked  in  tins. 
Th'ardcake  was  often  baked  in  cakes  on  the  oven 
bottom.  With  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  term 
Parkin,  is  it  not  likely  that  this  variety  of  Th'ard- 
cake  was  first  made  by  some  person  of  the  name  of 
Parkin,  or  was  first  made  in  some  place  of  that 
name?  J.  O. 

Cathedral  Yard. 


QUERIES. 

[3,739.]  "Labobabb  bst  Obabe''=="To  work 
honourably  is  to  pray."— Who  was  the  author  of  this 
phrase?  or  where  can  I  find  an  account  of  the 
original  use  of  it  ?  Lbo. 

[3,740.]  LoYD,  BuCHAN,  AND  Wblsh.— When 
did  Mr.  Loyd,  head  of  the  above  celebrated 
old  firm  of  calico-printers,  die?  It  was  probably 
about  1849.    Their  warehouse  was  in  Cannon-street. 

G. 

[3,741.]  Lbathebty  Pbtch.— The  other  day  I 
overheard  a  man  say,  '*  I  can't  dance  either  a  polka 
or  any  other  dance,  but  I  can  dance  Meatherty- 
petch,' "  at  which  there  was  a  laugh.  What  does  the 
word  "  leatherty-petch"  mean  ?  J.  T.  C. ' 

[3,742.]  Hbnshaw's  Asylum,  Old  Tbaffobd.— 
Who  was  the  Mr.  Henshaw  whose  name  is  identified 
with  the  Blind  Asylum  at  Old  Trafford?  Where  did 
he  reside  ?  When  did  he  die  ?  Who  did  he  marry  ? 
Did  he  marry  a  widow  lady  ?  If  so,  what  was  her 
first  husband's  name?  And  what  had  been  her  own 
maiden  name  ?  6. 

[3,743.]  Abchitects.— Who  was  the  architect  of 
the  handsome  building  near  the  top  of  Mosley-street, 
formerly  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Bank,  and 
now  occupied  by  the  Messrs.  Nichol,  tailors  ?  And 
who  was  the  architect  of  the  handsome  block  in 
York-street  called  *' South  Lancashire  Bank  Build- 
iqgs"?  G. 
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NOTES. 

BAGGIN. 

[3,744.]  Is  there  any  warrant  tor  the  authors  of 
the  Lancashire  Glossary  Bsymg  (p.  22)  that  *'  baggin  " 
is  80  called  because  "originally  carried  in  a  bag?'' 
The  quotations  give  none ;  in  fact  the  earliest,  from 
Tim  Bobbin,  is  against  it,  as  the  dame  had  not  carried 
bagging  with  her  but  had  to  come  "  whoam  "  for  it. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  it  means  **  filling  the  bags," 
ie,  the  stomach  ?  Much  will  depend  upon  whether 
"  bag,"  **  bags,"  are  so  used  in  Lancashire ;  in  south 
Scotland  the  use  is  very  common.  "  He  cares  for 
nowcht  sae  lang  as  he  gets  his  bags  filled."  **  Sit 
doon,  man,  an'  fill  yer  bags,  an*  let  yer  meit  ditt 
[stop]  yer  mooth  " — ».e.  stop  your  talk.  I  had  never 
dreamed  that  baggin'  meant  anything  but  "  lining  " 
in  this  sense ;  in  fact,  "  tucking  in." 

Again,  has  not  baggin  a  wider  sense  of  '^  food  " 
generally  ?  Dickinson  gives  it  thus  in  Cumberland, 
and  I  seem  to  have  heard  it  so  used. 

The  idea  of  a  horse's  bait  being  carried  in  a  bag,  or 
eaten  from  the  nose-bag,  has  also  been  suggested,  as 
if  this  were  thence  transferred="  a  feed."  There  is 
a  Scotch  saying,  **  He's  ay  at  the  mooth-poke  [nose- 
bag]," t.e.  always  tucking  in  or  feeding. 

The  point  rather  influences  the  dictionary  position 
of  the  word,  so  I  shall  be  glad  to  get  any  opinions 
you  can  collect  as  soon  as  possible. 

J.  A.   n.   MUBBAY, 
Mill  Hill,  Middlesex.  V.W. 

#  «  « 

[As  an  early  preliminary  reply  was  of  moment 
to  Dr.  Murray,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Morgan 
Brierley  was  sought  on  the  subject,  and  he  kindly 
sent  the  following  note,  embodying,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, the  opinion  also  of  Mr.  Henry  Gunliffe,  a 
most  careful  observer  and  an  excellent  authority  on 
the  dialect  of  Rossendale.  Mr.  Brierley 's  remarks, 
and  some  others,  have  been  already  despatched  to 
Dr.  Murray,  but  as  more  light  on  the  subject  is 
desired,  they  are  here  printed  as  a  contribution  to 
the  discussion. — En.  M.C.NJ] 

I  do  not  believe  that  anybody  really  knows  that 
the  meal  called  ''  baggin  "  is  so  designated  because  it 
is  sometimes  now,  but  oftener  formerly,  carried  by 
workmen  to  their  respective  places  of  employment, 
morning  and  noon,  in  little  bags ;  but  there  can  be 
little  or  no  doubt  that  such  is  the  true  explanation 
of  at.    I  have  so  understood  It,  and  Mr.  Gunliffe  says 


it  is  so  in  Rossendale.  I  do  not  think  any  other 
explanation  can  be  given  of  it.  Of  the  custom  there 
is  no  doubt,  and  in  our  mills  it  was  applied  to  a 
middle  forenoon  meal,  as  well  as  to  a  middle  after- 
noon one,  when  the  day's  labour  was  made  up  of 
more  hours  than  it  is  now.  It  was  as  common 
to  outdoor  as  to  indoor  workpeople. 

MOBOAN  BBIBRLBT. 
THE  ISLE  OF  DOGS. 

[3,745.]  Some  little  time  ago,  a  young  lady  visited 
Buxton,  who  belonged  to  a  kind  of  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Society,  the  members  of  which  exchanged 
questions,  periodically,  on  art,  science,  history,  and 
literature,  which  they  answered  as  best  they  could. 
Among  other  questions  this  member  of  the  society 
received  was:— "Why  is  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  near 
London,  so  named  ?"  Away  from  her  usual  books  of 
reference,  she  went  to  Bates's  Library,  in  the 
Colonnade,  but  did  not  obtain  the  information  she 
sought,  for  all  that  Johnstone's  Universal  Gazetter 
gave  was  this : — 

"  Dogs  (Isle  of)  or  Poplar  Mabshes,  a  penin- 
sula of  the  Thames,  England,  co.  Middlesex, 
3Jm.  E.S.E.,  St.  Paul's  CatledraL" 

Then  Lord  Bedesdale  entered  the  library  for  his 
usual  exchanges,  and  the  fair  inquirers  did  not 
hesitate  to  ask  him  for  an  answer,  so  eager  were  they 
in  the  pursiut  of  knowledge.  **  Don't  know  I"  said 
his  lordship.  "  And,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  an 
island.  In  fact,  I  never  thought  of  it  before !"  Aa  he 
left  the  library,  he  turned  and  delivered  this  happy 
thought,  "  Perhaps  it  is  because  there  are  so  many 
wag-tails  in  it  1"  And  with  a  characteristic  chuckle 
at  his  own  joke,  he  departed  with  his  books  under 

his  arm. 

Now,  this  little  incident  was  forcibly  recalled  to 
mind  only  yesterday,  when,  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  (hvain  Goch,  a  Tale  of  the  Mevolution  (Longman  and 
Co.,  1827),  by  the  lat«  William  Bennett,  of  Chapel* 
en-le-Frith,  author  of  The  Cavalier  and  the  JKinff  of 
thePeak,  I  found  the  following  in  the  preface  to  that 
book.  Two  friends  are  discussing  the  merits  of  the 
Horse  and  the  Dog,  as  faithful  servants  of  Man, 
when  one  says  of  the  Dog  :— 

His  love  is  such  as  would  make  him  creep,  if  he  could, 
into  his  master's  heart ;  his  faithfulness  is  such  to  his 
mastei's  goods  and  interests,  that  he  will  rather  kwe  his 
own  life  than  see  his  master's  person  or  goods  violated 
by  ruffians  or  robbers.  How  full  is  history  of  the  fidelity 
of  a  dog  to  his  master,  whether  living  or  dead !  How 
often  have  d<)g8  pursued  the  murderers  of  tlieir  masters 
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tai  they  have  brought  them  to  the  gmllowt,  oe  the  lale 
of  D(^  >n  the  river  Thamea,  testifies  in  the  origin  of 
that  name,  which  was  this*.  A  gentleman,  having  a 
charge  of  money  4rith  him,  and  going  down  the  river 
in  a  pair  of  oars,  was  murdered  by  the  watermen, 
tod  east  upon,  or  buried,  in  that  island.  But  the  dog 
(unobserved  by  the  rogues)  lay  by  his  master  con- 
tiooally,  till  hunger  urged  him  to  swim  over  the 
river  to  Greenwi<m,  where  he  ranged  from  house  to 
house  to  get  some  food,  which,  when  he  had  got,  he 
twtm  back  to  the  isle,  still  lying  by  his  master,  till 
hanger  drove  him  a  second  time  over  to  Greenwich  about 
dinner  time,  and  so  from  day  to  dav  until  he  came  to  be 
tsken  notice  of  by  some  of  the  inhabitants,  who  inquired 
one  of  another  whose  dog  he  should  be  that  thus  came 
daily  over  the  river,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  picked  up  a 
dinner  eroned  the  river  again.  At  length  they  resolved 
to  follow  him  in  a  boat,  which  the  dog  seeing,  seemed 
to  rejoice,  and  with  joy  conducted  them  to  the  place 
where  his  dead  master  lay.  Theee,  upon  deliberation 
with  the  rest  of  their  townsmen,  conjecturing  it  might 
be  some  Londoner  murdered  by  watermen  and  cast  there, 
nsolved  to  go  and  take  the  dog  with  them,  if  possibly  he 
might  find  out  the  murderers ;  accordinglv,  landing  at 
the  first  stairs  at  Blackwall,  they  walked  along,  the 
dog  still  running  before  them,  and  hunting  about  every 
stairs  and  dock  till  it  came  to  Queenhithe,  and  there  the 
dog  seized  on  a  man,  whom  they  carried  before  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  declaring  the  whole  matter  as  related. 
The  man,  confounded  with  the  evidence,  confessed  the 
fact,  discovered  his  accomplice,  and  they  both  received 
the  reward  of  their  wickedn<»ss.  Now  can  anything  of 
this  nature  be  said  of  horses  ?'* 

Henceforth,  when  I  sail  down  the  Thames,  I  shall 
look  at  the  Isle  of  Dogs  with  greater  interest. 

J.  G.  Bates. 

Thomoliire.  Buxton. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

FOX-FIBE. 
G^oe.  8,719, 8,723,  and  8,788.) 
[3,746.]  The  word  <*  fox-fire,"  Boss  Langham 
says,  18  a  nautical  corruption  of  the  word  "  phos- 
phorus.*' I  beg  to  ask  him  if  he  ever  heard  a  sailor 
use  the  term  fox-fire  when  describing  the  phos- 
phorescent appearance  of  the  sea.  To  me  it  seems 
eertainthat  ** fox-fire"  and  "fox-glove"  are  words 
which  have  a  common  origin.  Bhind,  in  his  History 
of  the  Vegetable  Kinffdom,  says  that  the  beautiful 
plant  known  among  us  by  the  name  of  fox-glove  is 
in  Wales  called  '*  fairies'  gloves."  Fairies  were  often 
called  folk8,and  to  conciliate  them,  **  the  good  folks ;" 
bence,  no  doubt,  the  origin  of  the  common  name 
**  folksglove,"  and  not  as  misspelt  **  foxglove."  Folk- 
lore teaches  us  that  fairies  performed  their  gambols 
and  held  their  entertainments  during  the  night  time. 
On  tiiese  occiBions  light  would  be  necessary ;  and,  in 


the  absence  of  the  moon,  this  was  supplied  by  the 
shining  wood,  or  "folks-fire,"  as  it  was  caUed,  from 
its  being  used  by  the  folks  or  fairies.  Thus  we  see 
that ''  fox-fire"  was  in  its  origin  **  folks-fire,"  and  not 
phosphorus."  S.  Hbwitt. 

Peroival-street,  G.-on-af . 

LBATHBBTY  FETCH  OB  PATCH. 
(Qoery  No.  8,741,  January  24.) 

[3,747.]  Dancing  with  one  foot  on  the  ground  and 
the  other  never  off.  J.  Owen. 

«  «  « 

Leatherty-petch,  or  leatherty-patch,  as  it  is  often 
called,  is  a  sharp  irregular  clog  or  step  dance,  differ- 
ing from  an  ordinary  jig  in  that  the  heels  and 
toes,  instead  of  being  raised  to  any  extent,  are  rattled 
backward  and  forward  very  quickly,  the  right  foot 
being  generally  in  advance  of  the  left.  The  term 
**  leatherty-patch  "  evidently  means  that  the  practice 
of  so  dancing  necessitates  the  frequent  mending  or 
patching  of  the  dancer's  boots  or  shoes,  and  this  idea 
appears  to  me  the  only  reasonable  one,  although, 
when  a  boy,  I  used  to  watch  country  children  of 
both  sexes  perform  the  dance  merely  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  their  parents  and  friends.  There  is,  how- 
ever, sometimes  considerable  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
the  introduction  of  rustic  habits  and  customs,  and 
the  precise  origin  and  definition  of  this  dance  must,  I 
fancy,  be  sought  in  the  regions  of  obscurity. 

Sam  Bannistbb. 

Greenheys. 

SHAXSPEBE  WOOD. 
(Noe.  8,716,  8,724,  and  8,73&.) 

[3,748.]  In  the  year  1872  the  present  Mayor  of 
Manchester  and  myself,  after  visiting  many  cities  in 
Italy,  spent  some  time  in  Borne,  where  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Shakspere  Wood, 
who,  on  learning  we  were  from  Manchester,  paid  us 
marked  attention  and  respect.  One  evening  over 
dinner  he  told  us  he  was  a  native  of  Manchester  and 
was  bom  in  Oldham-street.  He  made  many  inquiries 
respecting  local  things  which  had  impressed  him 
when  a  boy.  His  curiosity  astonished  me  when  he 
inquired  if  the  Failsworth  maypole  was  still  in  exist- 
ence as  he  remembered  it  in  his  childhood.  Upon 
assuring  him  it  was,  he  appeared  much  gratified. 
This  circumstance  would  appear  to  confirm  his  con- 
nection with  the  farmhouse  in  Dob  Lane,  Failsworth, 
recorded  by  Mr.  Waugh.  John  Milling. 

TIctoria*8treet,  ICanofaeater, 
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Shskspere  Wood,  I  believe,  was  a  native  of  Shud&- 
hill,  Manchester.  His  father  carried  on  some  kind 
of  business  in  the  buildings  now  occupied  by  Messrs. 
J.  J.  Sale  and  Sons,  Stevenson  Square.  Young  Wood 
was  a  very  delicate  boy,  and  in  consequence  spent  a 
good  deal  of  his  early  boyhood  at  Bethel's  farm,  at 
the  top  of  Mill  Lane,  Failsworth.  Mr.  John  Bethel 
supplied  the  family  with  butter,  which  circumstance 
led  to  their  acquaintance  with  Failsworth.  The  late 
Mr.  Henry  Walmsley,  being  in  Rome  at  the  time  of 
the  Pans  Exhibition,  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Gibson's 
studio,  and  during  a  conversation  he  had  with  Mr. 
Gibson  he  happened  to  say  that  he  came  from  Fails- 
worth.  A  young  man  hearing  Failsworth  mentioned  ! 
laid  down  his  hammer  and  chisel  and  joined  in  the 
conversation.  He  asked  Mr.  Walmsley  if  he 
knew  Bethel's  farm.  Of  course  he  knew  it, 
as  anyone  else  would  know  living  in  Failsworth. 
This  elicited  from  the  young  man  the  story  of  his 
early  life,  as  I  have  given  it  in  brief.  That  young 
man  was  Shakspere  Wood.  Mr.  Walmsley  was  so 
struck  with  one  of  Mr.  Wood's  works,  a  statuette  of 
'*  Evangeline,"  from  Longfellow's  poem  of  that 
name,  that  he  bought  it ;  and  gave  him  a  commis- 
sion for  its  companion,  **  Gabriel."  If  I  remember 
rightly,  these  cost  Mr.  Walmsley  400  guineas.  I 
have  seen  the  pair,  but  whose  hands  they  have 
passed  into  since  Mr.  Walmsley's  death  I  do  not 
know  ;  but  I  have  seen  them  recently  at  some 
exhibition,  or  bazaar,  I  cannot  tell  which,  bat  it  was 
in  Manchester.  They  are  exquisite  works  of  art; 
and  may  some  day  be  better  known.  The  story  I 
have  given  I  had  from  Mr.  Walmsley's  own  Hps. 

Bbn  Bbibblby. 
St.  Oswald's  Grove,  ICanohester. 

HBNSHAW,  FOUNDBE  OP  THE  BLIND  ASYLUM, 
(Query  No.  8,742,  January  24.) 
[3,749.]  As  great-grand  nephew  of  Thomas  Hen- 
shaw,  the  founder  of  the  Oldham  Blue-coat  School 
and  Old  Trafford  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  I  beg  to 
state  that  he,  in  conjunction  with  his  younger 
brother  Henry  (after  whom  I  was  nam^d,:  and  of 
whom  I  possess  an  oil-portrait,  painted  a  little  before 
his  decease),  established  a  hat  manufactory  in  Old- 
ham about  the  middle  of  last  century,  perhaps  the 
largest  one  of  the  kind  then  existing  in  the  country, 
causing  the  hat  trade  to  become  the  staple  one  of  the 
neighbourhood  long  before  cotton  spinning  took  the 


lead.  They  snbsequently  admitted  into  partnership 
Thomas  Barker,  George  Hadfield  (my  father),  James 
and  John  Taylor— the  last  two  named  being  sons  of 
a  Mr.  Taylor,  whose  widow  Mr.  Thomas  Henshaw 
had  married.  Besides  the  stepsons  above-named, 
the  said  widow  had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom 
married  Mr.  Edward  Jones  Lloyd,  banker,  residing 
at  Cheetham  Hill,  and  the  other  Mr.  Armitage,  an 
extensive  woollen  doth  manufacturer,  of  Millsbrig, 
near  Huddersfteld. 

Mr.  Thomas  Henshaw  at  an  advanced  age  was 
found  drowned  some  eighty-two  years  ago  in  the 
mill  dam  pertaining  to  his  own  works  at  Hargreaves, 
Oldham  (a  supposed  case  of  suicide),  which  led  to  a 
disastrous  lawsuit,  at  least  to  my  grandmother,  who 
was  Mr.  Henshaw's  heir  presumptive,  and  to  his 
widow,  who  joined  in  an  action  against  a  Mr.  Atkin- 
son, who,  though  no  relative,  was  left,  I  believe, 
sole  executor,  and  to  whom  the  bulk  of  Mr.  Hen- 
Shaw's  property  was  bequeathed.  The  case  caused 
great  excitement  at  the  time  and  induced,  it  was 
supposed,  the  said  Mr.  A.  to  retire  to  the  Continent 

Hbnby  Hbnshaw  Hadfibld. 

Oak  House,  Pendleton. 

*  «  » 

The  entry  of  the  wedding  of  Mr.  Henshaw  in  the 

Cathedral  register  is  :— 

1799,  Sept.  2S.  Thomas  Henshaw,  of  Oldham,  hat 
manufacturer,  and  Sarah  Taylor,  of  filackley, 
widow. 

I  may  have  Sarah  Taylor's  previous  wedding,  but  I 

know  nothing  to  identify  her  first  husband. 

John  Owxn. 

THB  8TBBTF0BD  STONB. 
(No.  8.737  and  others.) 

[3,750.]  I  am  of  opinion  with  Mr.  Stabeib  that  it 
is  very  improbable  that  the  Stretford  stone  ever 
formed  the  base  of  a  cross.  Over  twenty  years  ago, 
in  company  with  my  friend  the  late  Mr.  John 
Higson,  we  examined  the  stone.  It  is  an  oblong 
coarse  grit  stone,  foreign  to  the  locality,  quite  dif- 
ferent to  the  CoUyhurst  stone  of  which  the  Bomans 
made  extensive  use.  We  found  it  measured  in 
extreme  length  five  feet  four  inches,  in  breadth  about 
two^  feet,  and  height  about  three  feet.  On  the  upper 
surface  are  two  cavities  divided  by  a  ridge  or  mould- 
ing, and  measuring  thirteen  inches  long,  eight  inches 
broad,  and  about  seven  inches  in  depth«  It  is 
apparently  of  that  class  termed  travelled  stones.  It 
was  probably  brought  hereabouts  and  deposited  in  a 
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manner  similar  to  the  huge  boulders  now  to  be  seen 
in  the  Manchester  public  parks. 

Ify  impression  is  that  it  was  used,  though  perhaps 
not  for  the  first  time,  in  1605.  Owing  to  the  Plague 
in  that  year  there  was  no  Court  Leet  held  in  October, 
otherwise  there  might  have  been  some  mention  of  it. 
In  1645,  owing  to  ciyil  commotions  and  the  Plague 
which  visited  Manchester,  no  Court  Leets  are  recorded 
to  have  been  held,  so  that  we  haye  no  account  of  the 
stone  but  from  tradition,  and  that  is  pretty  strong. 

The  late  Dr.  Kendrick,  in  his  accoimt  of  the  Latch- 
ford  Plague  stone,  says  the  stone  formed  part  of  the 
rounded  coping  of  the  court  yard  of  the  picturesque 
boase  in  Wash  Lane,  and  during  the  continuance  of 
the  pestilence,  and  while  all  communication  with 
the  inmates  was  cut  off,  the  money  in  payment  for 
provisions  and  other  necessaries,  in  order  to  disinfect 
it,  was  deposited  in  the  square  hollow  of  the  stone 
in  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  water.  Combating  a 
late  idea  that  there  were  no  such  things  as  plague 
stones,  which  arose  out  of  the  fact  that  no  fewer 
than  ten  of  these  so-called  had  been  proved  to  be  the 
sockets  of  wayside  crosses,  the  doctor  has  satisfac- 
torily shown  that  this  stone  never  could  have  been 
the  foot  of  a  cross,  since  its  cavity  was  only  four  and 
a  half  inches  square  and  only  two  inches  deep,  and 
that  it  was  placed  on  private  property  forty  yards 
from  the  high  road.  The  doctor  then  describes 
finding  some  human  remains  at  the  back  of  the 
bouse  in  Wash  Lane,  in  a  field  caUed  the  Brown 
Field,  having  been  directed  by  an  old  man  who  had 
the  story  from  his  grandmother.  The  remains  were 
found  under  a  flat  sandstone,  and  seemed  to  have 
been  hastily  buried,  as  there  were  no  traces  of  wood  or 
nails  indicative  of  the  interment  having  been  made 
ma  coffin. 

As  regards  the  old  cross  formerly  existing  in  Stret- 
ford,  the  following  is  what  I  gleaned  m  1860.  More 
than  forty  years  previously  the  old  cross  was  taken 
down  and  removed.  It  stood  a  few  yards  from  the 
Tnflord  Arms,  on  a  piece  of  vacant  ground.  J  udging 
from  the  situation  of  the  older  houses  around,  it 
nnst  have  once  been  in  the  centre  of  a  tolerably 
buge  open  space,  no  doubt  representing  the  old 
village  green.  The  pedestal  of  the  cross  was 
ascended  by  a  square  flight  of  stone  steps,  sur- 
mounted by  a  large  block  also  square,  with  the 
ingles  beveled  off,  into  which  was  inserted  the  shaft 
of  the  croes»  some  eight  feet  in  length,  but  the  upper 
portion  or  arms  was  gone.    Within  a  few  feet  of  the 


cross  stood  the  stocks,  the  uprights  being  of  stone, 
grooved  and  fitted  up  in  the  usual  way.  One  "  0  wd 
Tommy  Hales,"  it  is  said,  was  the  last  person  incar- 
cerated for  being  drunk  and  disorderly  one  Sunday 
morning.  Somehow  soon  after  that  event  the  stocks 
shared  the  fate  of  the  cross.  All  the  stones  were 
removed,  and  carried  away  for  various  purposes, 
excepting  the  square  block  or  plinth,  which  was 
taken  to  the  other  side  of  the  Trafford  Arms,  at  the 
comer  of  Urmston  Lane.  There  It  was  turned  to  a 
fresh  use,  being  turned  wrong  side  up  to  serve  as  a 
^  horsing  block,"  as  well  as  to  protect  the  angle  of 
the  building  from  cars  and  other  passing  vehicles. 

Since  then  the  old  stone  has  been  transferred  to 
the  old  burying-ground,  where  it  is  now  fixed,  with 
the  pillar  of  the  ancient  sundial,  but  the  dial  has 
since  1860  disappeared.     It  was  inscribed  ^  J.  L., 

Manchester,  1699."  John  Owbn. 

«  «  « 

A  few  weeks  back,  when  walking  from  BoUington 
to  Dlsley,  and  passing  Pott  Shrigley,  I  was  much 
struck  with  an  ancient-looking  cross  in  the  church- 
yard. I  made  inquiries  of  the  minister,  who  informed 
me  that  it  was  a  very  old  custom  to  erect  such 
crosses,  but  at  the  Beformation  they  were  swept 
away.  Pott  Shrigley  somehow  escaped.  That  the 
Stretfoid  Stone  has  been  the  base  of  a  cross  seems 
beyond  doubt.  May  it  not  originally  have  had  simply 
a  mortice  hole  for  a  cross,  the  second  hole  being 
made  at  the  time  of  the  Plague?  This  idea,  I  think, 
is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  surface  of  the 
base  is  on  one  side  depressed — ^possibly  by  friction. 
As  has  been  pointed  out,  there  are  other  stones  at 
Glossop,  Disley,  and  Whaley  Moor,  and  the  two 
former  places  would  certainly  have  had  churches 
anterior  to  the  Reformation.  Whaley  itself  is  in  the 
parish  of  Taxal,  and  to  quote  from  a  notice  of  the 
latter  place  in  Lewis's  Topographical  Dictionary  of 
England,  published  in  1835— "In  the  churchyard 
were,  till  within  the  last  three  years,  the  steps  and 
shaft  of  an  ancient  cross,  which  Wbre  demolished  by 
the  present  incumbent."  Is  it  possible  that  the 
Stretford  Stone  formed  the  base  of  one  of  these 
heretical  crosses  ?  Jambs  Higson,  jun. 


QUERIES. 

[3,751.]  Bbab's  Paw,  Chowbbnt.— What  is  the 
origin  of  the  above  sign  at  a  public-house  in  Chow- 
bent?    Is  it  a  family  crest ;  and,  if  so,  what  family? 

Gathbbinb  Bbablbt. 
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[3,762.]  Thb  Manchbstbb  Mbbcuby.  —  I  have 
heard  it  stated  that  the  Manchester  Mercury  (Haiv 
rop's)  in  its  day  was  the  largest  newspaper  printed. 
Can  any  of  your  correspondents  state  if  this  is  true  ? 

D.  V. 

[3,753.]  Railway  from  Reddish  to  Romilby. 
Required :  The  name  and  date  of  the  Act  of  Parlia^ 
ment  conferring  powers  to  construct  the  Sheffield 
and  Midland  Railways  Committee's  Railway  from 
Reddish  to  Romiley,  or  where  a  copy  of  the  Act  can 
he  seen.  O. 

[3,754.]  Inbcbiption  in  Rbatheb  -  stbxbt 
Mbthodist  Chapbl. —  Can  any  one  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  hieroglyphics  on  the  inside  wall  of 
the  Methodist  Chapel  in  Reather-street,  Oldham 
Road  ?  I  have  heard  that  there  is  a  curious  legend 
connected  with  them. 

W.  Hanson. 

[3,766.]  Grbat  Stonb  Fabm,  Strbtpord.— Can 
any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me  when  a  farmer 
named  Gibson  kept  the  aboye  farm  ?  I  have  heard 
my  father  say  he  was  a  veterinary  surgeon  as  well  as 
a  farmer.  Was  one  of  the  cottages  opposite  the 
above  farm  ever  kept  as  a  beerhouse;  and  about 
what  year?  S.  W.  T. 

[3,766.J    Bbll  at  Lymm.— One  of  the  bells  in  the 

tower  of  St.  Mary's,  Lymm,  bears  the  following 

inscription : — 

Eotoniee 

Henrious  Podu 

Fecit. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  say  if  this  refers  to  Ecton 
near  Wellingborough ;  and,  if  so,  was  this  a  well- 
known  foundry  ?  The  bell  bears  no  date,  but  pro- 
bably was  cast  early  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

G.  H.  Bayley. 

[3,757.]  Boulder  in  Chorlton-on-Mbdlock.— 
I  have  seen  no  mention  as  yet  of  a  very  large  boulder 
stone  that  fifty  years  ago  stood  at  the  Brook-street 
end  of  Hughes-street,  a  little  street  near  Grosvenor- 
street,  C.-on-M.  When  a  boy  I  played  round  it  many 
a  time,  and  I  was  told  that  it  was  thrown  there  by  a 
giant,  the  same  who  threw  the  one  on  the  Chester 
Road,  near  Flatford's  Hotel.  It  was  worn  smooth  on 
the  sides.  Some  years  after,  passing  the  same  place, 
I  foimd  the  street  had  been  paved  and  sewered  and 
the  stone  was  taken  away.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
say  what  became  of  it  ? 

J.  Adamson. 
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EXPRESS"  TRAINS. 


[3,757.]  The  recent  establishment  of  a  species  of 
train  known  as  the  "  special  express,"  directs  atten- 
tion to  the  origin  and  precise  signification  of  the 
word  "  express"  in  connection  with  railway  working. 
Although  the  term  is  now  so  familiar,  and  has  become 
part  and  parcel  of  our  common  speech,  it  is  not  by  any 
means  coeval  with  the  railway  system.  The  original 
division  of  trains  was  into  first  and  second-class, 
according  to  the  carriages  of  which  they  were  com- 
posed, and  the  stations  at  which  they  called,  the 
distinction  between  first  and  second-class  stations 
being  then  clear  and  precise.  To  these  were  added 
"  mixed  trains,"  conveying  both  classes  of  passengers 
and  calling  at  all  stations,  and,  subsequently,  third- 
class  trains  devoted  exclusively  to  third-class  pas- 
sengers. It  was  not  until  1845  that  express  trains 
began  to  run,  at  any  rate  to  Manchester.  In  the 
Manchegter  Ouardian  of  the  third  of  May  in  that 
year  appears  the  following:— 

On  Thursday  last,  the  first  of  May,  as  announced  by 
advertisement  in  the  papers,  the  express  train  from 
Manchester  to  London  and  from  London  to  Man- 
chester commenced  running.  Tbedown  train  leaves 
London  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  reachas 
Manchester  at  or  before  ten  o'clock  in  the  same 
evening,  performing  the  entire  distanoe  in  six  kcmrs 
or  1$S8,  As  one  rMult  of  the  aooeleration  of  the 
trains,  our  leaders  will  perceive  in  another  column 
extracts  from  the  London  evening  papers  of  yester- 
day, which  we  received  at  ten  o'cloek  last  nljblL 

Once  established,  express  trains  seem  to  have 
speedily  become  popular.  The  London  express  was 
followed  almost  immediately  by  one  to  Lytham, 
Blackpool,  and  Fleetwood,  on  the  14th  July  by  one 
to  Leeds,  and  on  the  15th  September  by  one  to 
Liverpool.  In  all  these  announcements  the  word 
"  express  ^  is  used  without  explanation,  as  though  it 
were  a  term  fuUy  imderstood  by  the  public,  and  as 
it  had  previously  been  in  use  to  signify  any  means 
for  the  rapid  transmission  of  intelligence,  we  should 
doubtless  be  right  in  assuming  that  it  was  adoptedfrom 
this  source.  This  use  of  the  word  is  illustrated  by 
an  announcement  made  in  the  Guardum  in  the  early 
days  of  1845 :  '*  We  have  received  by  spedal  express 
the  overland  mail  from  Bombay ;"  and  by  the  still 
familiar  "  Morning  Express "  of  our  present  new«- 
papers.    Headers  of  Goldsmith  win  remember  that  in 
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71c  Good-matured  Man  Mr.  Lofty  came  "  close  upon 
the  heela  of  his  own  ezprefls." 

An  expiess  tnun  has  until  recently  represented  the 
highest  perfection  of  the  railway  service,  but  the 
eoune  of  development  seems  likely  to  rob  it  of 
this  distinction.  Express  trains  have  increased  in 
number  of  late  years  with  such  rapidity  as  to  bring 
them  relatively  down  to  an  ordinary  level,  and  from 
them  is  now  being  evolved  a  higher  species  which 
requires  a  distinctive  name.  On  the  first  of  July, 
1888,  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire,  and 
Oreat  Northern  companies  established  what  they 
called  the  "special  express"  between  Manchester 
tod  London,  performing  the  dihtance  in  four  hours 
and  a  half,  a  period  reduced  twelve  months  later  to 
four  hours  and  a  quarter.  The  term  '<  special  express  " 
has  since  been  adopted  by  the  Midland  Company  and 
applied  to  certain  new  trains  between  the  same 
places.  In  both  cases  the  distinction  seems  to  be 
that,  while  ordinary  express  trains  are  available  for 
many  intermediate  stations  and  Junctions,  and  bare 
many  connecting  trains,  the  special  express  aims  only 
at  its  ultimate  destination  (Manchester  or  London), 
disdaining  all  connections,  and  stopping  only  where 
absolately  necessary  for  coal  and  water.  The  fact  is, 
I  think,  noteworthy  in  these  days  of  depressed  trade 
and  lamentations  over  the  decadence  of  England, 
that  companies  which  have  hitherto  filled  up  their 
express  trains  from  separate  rills  of  traffic  flowing  in 
at  Guide  Bridge,  Oodley,  Marple,  and  many  other 
junctions,  should  now  be  able  to  run  whole  trains  for 
the  sake  of  Manchester,  calling  in  the  one  case  only 
at  Sheffield  and  Orantbam,  and  in  the  other  at 
Leicester  and  Kentish  Town.  As  an  indication  of 
increasing  travel  and  growing  prosperity,  we  shall 
<lo  well  to  welcome  the  advent  of  the  special  express. 

W.  H. 


CX)MM£NTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

8HAKSPRBB  WOOD. 

(So.  3,748  and  others.) 

[8.758.]  The  two  statues,  Evangeline  and  Gabriel, 
the  works  of  the  above  artist  referred  to  by  Mr.  Ben 
BsnciLLBY  in  Note  No»  3,748,  are  now  the  property 
of  Councillor  Oeorge  Clay,  who  kindly  lent  them  for 
exhibition  to  the  Queen's  Park  Art  Museum. 

J.  Milling. 

Tlctoria-stfeet,  ICaiichetter. 


THE  GREAT  STONE  FABSkT,  BTIlBTlfOIlD. 
(Query  I7o.  3,756,  Jan  nary  31.) 

[3,759.]  In  1825,  and  for  many  years  both  previous 
and  subsequent,  the  chief  veterinary  surgeon  and 
livery  stable  keeper  in  Manchester  was  Gibson.  His 
business  premises  were  in  Back  Piccadilly  and  Little 
Lever-street,  opposite  corner  to  the  "Wellington." 
He  and  his  family  (Roman  Catholics)  lived  at  Stret- 
ford,  and  were  patronized  by  the  Traffords.  I  think 
he  came  from  their  Croston  estate.  When  a  lad  of 
eight  years  old  I  was  taken  by  one  of  Gibson's 
grooms  to  Trafford,l)e  having  medicine  for  one  of  the 
horses  there. 

James  Buhy. 

bailway  fbom  beddish  to  bomiley. 

(Query  No.  3,753.  Jan.  31.) 

[3,760.]  This  railway  was  authorized  by  the  Man- 
chester and  Stockport  Railway  Act  1866  (29  and  W 
Vict,  cb.  ccvii).  By  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and 
Lincolnshire,  and  Midland  Railway  Companies  (Joint 
Lines)  Act  1860  (32  and  33  Vict,  ch.  xxv.)  the  Man- 
chester and  Stockport  Railway  Company  (which  had 
never  had  any  but  a  nominal  existence,  and  had 
taken  no  steps  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  its  incor- 
poration,) was  dissolved,  and  its  powers  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Sheffield  and  Midland  Railway  Com- 
panies Committee  thereby  incorporated.  Copies  of 
these  Acts  can  be  seen  by  qualified  persons  at  the 
Law  Library  in  Cross-street 

W.  H. 

LABOBAIIE  EST  OBARB. 
(Quety  No.  8,739,  January  24.) 

[3,761.]  This  proverb  may  be  derived  from  St. 
Augustine's  '*Qui  laborat,  orat"-— he  who  labours, 
prays.  The  idea  is  carried  out  by  George  Herbert 
thus: — 

A  servant  with  this  clause 

Makes  drudgery  diviDe, 
Who  sweeps  a  room,  us  for  thy  laws,  "* 

Makps  that  and  th'  action  fine. 

St.  Augustine,  while  impressed  by  the  dignity  of 
labour  and  the  magnitude  of  the  field  of  operation, 
may  also  have  intended  to  signify  by  "  laborat "  the 
earnest  striving  of  a  soul  seeking  after  God  in  prayer 
too  deep  and  real  for  utterance  in  words  (Rom.  8, 26). 
A  companion  Latin  proverb  runs  thus,  **  Di  nobis 
laboribiuonuitavenduat''— The  gods  sell  us  everj'- 


thing^  for  our  labours. 


M«6. 
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HENSHAW  OF  THE  BLIND  ASYLUM. 
(Kos.  8,742  and  8,749.) 

[3,762.]  In  Palmer's  MS.  Pedigrees  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing entries : — "  Taylor,  of  Grumpsall.  Joseph,  son 
of  John  Taylor,  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Mr.  Philip 
Mayer,  of  Manchester,  tobacconist,  at  the  Collegiate 
Church,  June  14th,  1781."  She  afterwards  married 
Thomas  Henshaw,  as  stated,  in  September,  1799. 

J.  Leiqh. 

[Mr.  Giles  Shaw,  of  Oldham,  Mr.  Tayar6,  and  Mr.  James 
Johnson,  of  Cheetham  Hill,  and  other  correspoDdente, 
liave  sent  biographical  notices  of  Thomas  Henshaw 
quoted  from  fiaines's  Lancashire,  Butter  worth's  His- 
tory of  Oldham,  Booker's  Prestwicb,  and  Hulbert's 
Annals  of  Almondbuty.  It  is  sufficient  to  point  out 
that  accounts  of  Henshaw  will  be  found  in  these 
books,  all  of  which  can  be  consulted  at  the  free 
libraries. — ^Edttob.] 

THE  MANCHE8TEB  MEBGUBT. 

(Query  No.  8,752,  January  81.) 

[d,7d3.]  The  ManchMter  Mercury  on  December  5, 
1804,  was  increased  from  twenty  to  twenty-four 
columns,  and  contained  the  following  paragraph  :— 

The  proprietor  hereof  tenders  to  a  liberal  public  bis 
grateful  a<^nowledgments  for  the  farour  and  support 
conferred  upon  bis  revered  predecessor  and  himself  for  a 
period  of  fifty-three  years, and  embraces  this  opportunity 
of  statmg  tliat  he  has  increased  the  size  of  his  paper  to 
the  unprecedented  extent  of  six  columns  in  each  page, 
or  four  more  than  hitherto  given,  making  in  the  whole 
au  addition  of  upwards  of  six  hundred  lines,  an  altera- 
tion which,  in  quantity  of  matter,  renders  the  Manchester 
Mercury  incontrovertibly  the  largest  newspaper  pub- 
lisiied  m  tiie  British  £mpire,  which  a  comparison  with 
all  others  will  clearly  prove.  The  principal  motive,  how- 
ever, by  which  the  printer's  mind  is  actuated  iu  adopting 
this  enlarged  plan,  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  state.  Con- 
vinced that  the  present  perturbed  state  of  Europe  is 
portentous  of  events  of  the  utmost  moment,  and  that 
the  womb  of  coming  time  is  pregnant  with  such  important 
deeds  as  may  astonish  mankind,  lie  has  determined  on 
this  material  change,  in  order  that  he  may  be  enabled  to 
avail  himself  of  every  opportunity  of  presenting  his 
readers  with  the  most  ample  details  of  all  passing  tran- 
sactions, foreign  and  domestic,  political  and  local.  Im- 
pressed with  uiis  Very  weighty  consideration  he  has,  at 
a  very  considerable  expense,  made  this  extensive  and 
unexampled  arrangementi  confident  that  the  purity  of 
his  motives,  and  his  unceasing  endeavours  to  please,  will 
be  duly  appreciated  by  a  discerning  public. 

Feed  Leaey. 

Clock  Alley,  Manchester. 

«  «  * 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  if  Harrop's  Mercury  was  the 
largest  printed  local  newspaper  in  its  day,  as  it  varied 
i  n  size.   In  1752,  when  it  started,  it  consisted  of  four 


small  pages  of  three  columns  to  the  page.  In  1791, 
of  two  contemporaries,  Harrop's  Manchester  Mercury 
and  Wheeler's  Manchester  Ckromde^  the  latter  was 
slightly  larger.  They  both  consisted  of  four  pages, 
larger  than  the  Mercury  of  1752,  and  contained  four 
columns  in  each  page.  In  1796  Harrop's  Mercury  was 
again  enlarged  to  four  pages  of  five  columns  a  page. 
In  the  same  year  Cowdroy's  Manchester  Cka/etle  was 
about  the  same  size,  but  somewhat  better  printed. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Maruihester  Mercury 
had  the  largest  circulation.  It  was  certainly  the 
most  prosperous  of  its  many  contemporaries,  existing 
as  it  did  for  nearly  79  years.  A  brief  account  of  this 
newspaper  will  be  found  in  City  News  Notes  and 
Queries  for  August  16, 1884  (3^1). 

£.  Maceay  Youno. 

BCanohester. 

FOX-FIEE. 
(No8.  8.719, 8,728. 8.733,  and  8,746.) 

[3,764.]  Mr.  Hewitt,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Ross  Lang- 
ham,  says :  "  I  beg  to  ask  him  if  he  ever  heard  a 
sailor  use  the  term  fox-fire  when  describing  the 
phosphorescent  appearance  of  the  sea."  On  a  recent 
voyage  to  South  America  I  got  into  conversation 
with  a  quarter-master  one  evening  when  the  sea  was 
more  than  usually  luminous.  The  "  old  salt "  used 
the  expression  fox-fire  several  times.  The  first  time 
I  thought  I  misunderstood  him,  but  was  convinced 
to  the  contrary  on  the  repetition  of  the  term.  It 
occurred  to  me  at  the  time  that  this  was  a  naatical 
corruption  of  the  word  phosphorus. 

GeOBGB  S.  MADRI.BT. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Hewitt's  suggestion  as  to  the  origin  of  this 
word,  although  very  ingenious,  appears  to  me  rather 
too  far-fetched.  Do  the  Welsh  people  call  shining 
wood  "tolk*8-fire,"or  even  "fauies'-fire?"  I  have 
often  heard  Norfolk  and  Lincolnshire  people  call  the 
fen-fire  "false-fire,"  which  is  identical  in  meaning 
with  ignis  fatuus ;  and  the  light  both  of  "  f ox-fiie  " 
and  ** false-fire"  is  from  a  common  souice,  viz.,  de- 
cayed vegetable  matter.  "  False-fire  "  has  no  doubt 
descended  from  A.N.  **  fallax-fer,"  and  means  tlie 
same  thing,  W.  S.  Baelow. 

Bary. 

BAGGIN. 
(Note  No.  8,744,  January  31.) 

[3,765.]    I  do  not  know  what  the  origin  of  the 
term  -  Baggin  "  may  be,  but  that  it  was  commooily 
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onderstood  to  mean  the  afternoon  meal  in  a  village 
of  Horwicli,  at  the  foot  of  Rivington  Pike  in  Lanca- 
shire, the  following  anecdote  will  show.  Peter 
Gaskill,  my  grandfather,  had  a  cotton  mill  in  the 
Tillage.  The  inspector  one  day  at  the  mill  asked  a 
girl "  What  time  do  you  go  to  your  tea?"  "  Eh  ?  " 
said  the  girl,  not  understanding  the  question.  My 
/?nmdfather  said  "  Let  me  ask  her."  "  What  time 
dost  go  to  thi  baggin."  Four  o'clock  was  the  quick 
iwpoDse  Edwin  Collibb. 

Bslford. 

#  #  » 

This  word  appears  to  me  to  be  a  corruption  of  tlie 

word  **  fagging  "—tiring :  «  fagged  "—tired,  wearied. 

It  could  scarcely  have  "  origmated  "  in  the  custom 

of  carrying  food  in  small  bags  to  be  eaten  in  the 

workshops  or  mills  between  meals.     In  Yorkshire 

the  "forenoon-baggin"  and  the  "  af temoon-baggin  " 

are  as  much  home  meals  as  out-door  meals,  and 

have  so  bean  used  for  considerably  over  a  centuiy. 

Halliwell  gives  bagging-time— baiting-time,  North. ; 

and  goes  on  to  say :  At  Bury,  co.  Lane,  about  the 

year  1780,  a  refreshment  between  dinner  and  supper 

was  called  "  bagging."     The  word  has,  invariably, 

relation  to  food,  most  probably  the  food  taken  at 

**fagging-time"— i.e,    when   fagging   or   wearying 

with  work.     Small  bags  are  not  used  here  in  the 

manner  described  in  the  Lancashire  Giouaty,     The 

commonest  things  in  the  world,  though,  are  the 

small  baggin-cans  in  which  tea,  coffee,  or   other 

drinks  are  carried,  and  which  are  made  specially  for 

the  purpose,  the  lid  being  provided  with  a  small 

handle  and  straight  rim,  for  greater  convenience  in 

^»kJng.  W.  S.  Bablow. 

Bury. 

QUERIES. 

[8.786.]  The  Tubkish  Emblem.— What  is  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  the  crescent  moon  as  the 
TuAteh  emblem  ?  p.  Pbiestnall, 

Iflrtitut  llackean,  Naples. 

[3,767.]     Eandolphub.— What  was  the  original 
meaning  of  the  name  Randolphus  ?    Is  it  from  the 
German  or  is  it  Danish?    Can  it  be  English?    If  so 
what  is  its  root  ?  j.  ^ood.   ' 

Bolton. 

[3,768.]  Time  in  New  Zealand.—  Is  the  time 
it  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  before  or  after  the  time 
in  Bngland  ?  At  twelve  noon  in  London  it  is  11  45 
p.m.  in  Xew  Zealand.  Is  this  the  same  or  the  previous 
<Uy ;  and  why  so?  p,  S.  A, 


SaturDai?  februari?  t4>  t885. 


NOTES. 


HI  LONG  VI  TONG! 

[3,769.]  In  my  younger  days,  a  singularly  reserved 
and  out-of-the-way  character,  widely  and  familiarly 
known,  used  to  perambulate  the  streets  of  most  Lan- 
cashire towns,  taking  them  by  turns,  selling  brim- 
stone matches,  or  **  spunks,"  as  they  were  called.  He 
was  well  known  by  the  sobriquet  of  ^  Hi  long  Vi 
tong,"  from  the  peculiar  and  not  unmusical  monotone 
in  which  he  sung  out  the  wares  he  had  to  dispose  of. 
Many  of  your  older  readers  will  remember  the 
strange  old  man.  Can  any  of  them  give  particulars 
of  his  birth,  parentage,  and  death ;  whether  he  was 
of  foreign  nationality,  and  the  circumstances  which 
led  him  to  ply  his  singular  calling?  Sitting  by  the 
Areside  of  a  winter  evening,  I  can  still  in  imagina- 
tion hear  his  sonorous  chant  rising  above  the  wind, 
**  Hi  long  vi  tong  de  netti,  hi  long  vi  tong."  My 
wife  tells  me  that  her  mother,  however  large  her 
stock  of  brimstone  might  be,  would  always  spare  a 
few  pence  for  another  supply  when  poor  old  **  Hi 
long  vi  tong  "  made  his  appearance. 

T.N. 

MANOB  COUBTB. 

[3,770.]  I  recently  had  the  opportunity  of  in- 
specting the  Court  Rolls,  beginning  in  1700,  of  a 
Lancashire  Manor.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of 
entries  related  to  ditches,  but  a  few  of  the  others 
may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers.  Many  were 
orders  for  removal,  such  as  orders  to  persons  named 

"  to  remove  his  sister  R out  of  the  town  before  ** 

a  given  day,  or  *'  to  turn  her  servant  woman  away  or 
give  security  to  please  the  inhabitants."  Another 
person  was  ordered  ''to  take  in  no  Tablers  or  Lodgers 
which  shall  become  troublesome  to  the  inhabitants." 
Several  persons  were  ordered  '*  to  give  security  or 
hire  their  servants  from  quarter  to  quarter."  One 
man  was  fined  "for  carrying  sprinklings  of  the 
Lord's  Land,"  and  several  "for  taking  in  inmates 
contrary  to  the  Town's  consent."  Is  "Tablers"  a 
well  understood  word,  and  did  it  mean  the  same  as 
lodgers?  What  does  "carrying  sprinklings  of  the 
Lord's  Land  "mean? 

3, 
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COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

BANDOLPHtJS. 
(Query  No.  8.767,  Eobruary  7.) 

[3,771.]  Fair-help  is  the  meaning  of  Randolph,  of 
which  the  Latin  form  is  Ranulphus,  and  the  surname 
Randalls  a  corruption.  A.  S. 

THB  ISLB  OF  DOOS. 
(Note  No.  3,746.  Janutry  81.) 

[3,772.]  I  think  the  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
ihe  name  as  given  in  the  preface  to  the  Tale  of  the 
Hevoiution  would  have  been  better  embodied  in  the 
"  tale  "  itself.  In  any  case,  if  it  were  true,  should  it 
not  have  been  Dog  Island  ?  Dr.  Brewer  gives  a  more 
reasonable  explanation  in  saying :  "When  Greenwich 
was  a  place  of  royal  residence,  the  kennel  for  the 
monarch's  hounds  was  on  the  opi>o8ite  side  of  the 
river ;  hence  called  the  Isle  of  Dogs." 

MlBBOTAMOTT. 

INSCBIPTION  AT  HBATHER-STRSBT    MBTHODIST 

CHAPBI^ 
(Query  No.  3.754,  Janu&ry  31.) 

[3,773.]  The  stone  containing  an  inscription  about 
which  Mr.  Hanson  inquires  was  removed  a  few 
montlis  ago,  with  the  sanction  of  the  elders,  by  (I 
believe)  Mr.  Ka}-,  on  purpose  to  have  it  restored,  as  it 
had  broken  into  three  pieces,  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
replaced  in  the  wall.  The  inscription,  as  near  as  I 
remember,  was  as  follows  :— 

Ai       .    .    MT    .    .     Po 

RCO    .    .    O        .    R    U 

NA8    .    .    N        .    I       Y 


16^03 

Perhaiie  some  one  can  supply  the  full  inscription  and 
give  the  legend,  if  any,  connected  with  it. 

John  Cbispin. 

thb  tubkibh  bmblbm. 

(Query  No.  8,766,  February  7.) 
[3,774.]  Mr.  Pbibstnall  asks,  what  is  the  origin 
and  meaning  of  the  Crescent  Moon  as  the  Turkish 
emblem  ?  This  device  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  of 
great  antiquity.  It  was  the  symbol  of  the  City  of 
Byzantium  (the  present  Constantinople)  before  the 
Turks  took  possession  of  it.  The  Turks  adopted  the 
device,  and  have  used  it  from  then  up  to  the  present 
time.  The  origin  is  said  to  be  as  follows :— Philip, 
the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  meeting  with 
great  difficulties  in  carrying  on  the  siege  of  Byzan- 


tium, set  the  workmen,  on  a  ver}*  dark  night,  to 
undermine  the  walls,  that  his  troops  might  enter  the 
city  without  being  perceived ;  but,  luckily  for  the 
besieged,  the  crescent  moon  appeared,  and  the  design 
was  thereby  frustrated.  In  acknowledgment  ot  this 
deliverance  the  Byzantines  erected  a  statue  to  Diana 
and  adopted  the  crescent  as  their  symbol. 

C.  Daggatt. 

BAGGIN. 
(No6.  3.744  and  8.766.) 
[3,775.]  I  venture  to  differ  from  Mr.  Morgan 
Brierley  in  regard  to  the  word  baggin.  As  lads,  fifty 
years  or  more  ago,  we  took  our  baggins  with  lu  at 
the  dinner  time  wrapped  in  cloth  or  paper— never  in 
a  bag— and  they  were  for  the  four  o'clock  meal,  the 
engine  stopping  some  fifteen  or  twenty  minutee  for 
the  same.  Mill  hours  then  extended  from  5  30  a.m. 
to  7  30  p.m.,  so  that  three  meals  each  day  at  the  mills 
were  necessary.  Some  would  take  all  the  meals  with 
them  in  the  early  morning ;  others  would  send  home 
for  them.  The  morning  meal  I  never  heard  called 
anything  but  porridge  or  breakfast  time,  and  the 
afternoon  meal  always  without  exception  ba|(gin 
time.  The  term  *<  tea  "  was  not  understood  at  that 
day  to  be  a  meal.  You  might  get  a  cup  of  tea,  or 
you  could  buy  tea  at  5s.  to  Os.  per  pound.  It  was 
considered  a  kind  of  luxuiy,  and  was  not  understood 
to  mean  a  meaL  I  therefore  contend  that  in  and 
around  Manchester  the  term  baggin  time  was  then 
used  as  our  now  **  tea  time,"  and  was  never  uaed  for 
a  morning  meal.  W.  H. 

Oorabrook. 

«  w  » 

I  have  always  understood  the  term  baggin  to  mean 
the  food  carried  in  the  Lancashire  workman's  ba^,  to 
be  eaten  as  a  luncheon  or  a  dinner,  and  have  described 
it  as  such.  The  low  phrase,  "  blowing  out  his  bags," 
is  not  unknown  to  me  as  a  gastronomic  feat  which 
may  be  as  old  as  Jack  the  GiAnt  Killer,  but  I  have 
never — in  the  days  when  I  was  a  Lancashire  lass- 
known  the  word  **  baggin  "  to  refer  to  "  tea  "  or  fluid 
in  tin  cans.  In  Durham  and  Northumberland  tlie 
pitmen  call  the  bag  in  which  their  food  supply  is 
carried  a  "  bait-j^oke."  Isabblla  Banks.' 

London. 

TIMB    IN    NBW    ZBAULNO. 

(i^vory  No.  8,768,  Febrmry  7.) 

[3,776.]    Time  in  New  Zealand  is  before  that  of 

England,  because,  lying  as  it  does  about  165  degrees 

east  longitude  from  Greenwich,  twelve  noon  at  Auck- 
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land  would  have  taken  place  11  j  hours  before  it  was 
doe  to  occur  at  Oreenwich.  11  45  p.m.  at  Auckland 
would  therefore  correspond  with  twelye  noon  in 
London,  and  would  be  part  of  the  same  day. 

The  earth  makea  a  complete  revolution  on  its  axis 
in  twenty-four  hours,  turning  from  west  to  east; 
con8equently,if  Auckland  had  happened  to  have  been 
tt  the  true  antipodes,  or  say  180  degrees  longitude 
from  Greenwich— which  would  be  half  the  circum- 
ference of  the  globe— there  would  just  have  been 
twelve  hours  difference  of  time  between  the  two 
plioes.  A  simple  example  of  the  whole  operation 
may  be  found  by  passing  a  wire  through  the  flattened 
ends  of  an  orange,  to  represent  the  poles  of  the  earth. 
Draw  a  line  through  these  poles  circumscribing  the 
whole  surface  of  the  orange,  thus  dividing  it  into 
two  equal  parts  or  hemispheres.  Gall  one  Eastern 
and  the  other  Western.  Place  each  of  the  towns, 
London  and  Auckland,  in  their  relative  positions; 
and  then,  by  turning  the  orange  round  from  west  to 
east  before  a  gaslight  to  represent  the  sun,  you  will 
have  a  comprehensive  illustration  of  the  problem. 
If,  further,  the  orange  be  peeled,  the  divisional  lines 
may  be  construed  into  a  fair  representation  of  the 
meridian.  John  Shbthubbt. 

St.  Ann's  Square. 

»  »  » 

For  purposes  of  computation  of  time  the  day  is 
sopposed  to  begin  at  Greenwich  (marked  long. 
0  degree)  at  twelve  midnight.  As  the  earth  turns 
on  its  own  axis  towards  the  east,  the  day  begins 
later  and  later  westward  from  Greenwich  at  the  rate 
of  15  degrees  to  the  hoar.  Now,  Auckland,  New 
Zealand,  is  185  degrees  west  from  Greenwich,  there- 
fore the  day  does  not  begin  there  until  it  is  12 15 
noon  at  Greenwich.  Therefore,  at  midnight  Green- 
wich it  is  11  45  a.m.  at  Auckland,  and  therefore  the 
following  day  at  noon  it  is  only  11  45  p.m.  of  the 
first  day  at  Auckland,  and  therefore  the  time  at 
Auckland  is  after  that  in  England. 

W.  J.  Hbbbing. 
Weraeth  High  School,  Oldham. 


QUERIES. 

[3,777.]    Bbbswing  in  Pobt— What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  beeswing  in  a  glass  of  port  wine  ? 

L.  J.  Bbu8& 

[1^778.]    Abbots  of  thb  Valb  Botau— Can  any 
iMder  fumiafa  me  with  the  names  of  the  principal 


Abbots  of  the  ancient  abbey  of  Vale  Royal,  Cheshire; 
also  say  if  any  of  them  rose  to  prominence,  and  the 
best  books  to  refer  to  for  such  information  ? 

Delamebb  Fobbst. 

[3,779.]  Thb  Lbttbb  H  in  Shaespbbb.  —  Can 
any  one  throw  light  upon  the  following  passage  in 
Much  Ado  About  Nothtnff,  act  ill.,  scene  3 : — 

Bbatricb.— By  my  troth,  I  am  exceeding  ill,  heigho ! 
Mahuabxt. — For  a  hawk,  a  horse,  or  a  husband  ? 
Bbatbicb. — For  the  letter  that  begins  them  aU»  H. 

What  does  Beatrice  mean  in  the  last  passage  ? 

A.  Elton. 
[3,780.]  Thb  Clowbs  Family.— Was  the  cele- 
brated Rev.  John  Clowes,  for  many  years  rector  of 
St.  John's,  and  noted  for  his  Swedenborgian  bias,  one 
of  the  same  family  as  the  Clowes  of  Broughton  Hall? 
If  so,  how  connected  ?  And  who  was  the  somewhile 
Miss  Clowes  of  Hunt's  Bank  ?  What  was  the  name 
of  her  mansion  there?  Is  there  any  connection 
between  our  Manchester  Broughton  and  Broughton- 
in-Fumess  ?  G. 


un- 


An   Epitaph  by   Robbbt   Btjbns. — An 

published  and  characteristic  epitaph  by  Burns  has  been 

unearthed  by  a  Dumfries  journal : — 

Beneath  these  sods  lies  drunken  Rhodes, 
Wha  ne'er  was  kenned  to  drink  cauld  water, 
Like  clack  o'  mill  the  whisky  gill 
Inspired  his  tongue  wi*  endless  clatter. 

Bbitish  Capital  in  South  Apbica. — The  pub- 
lic debt  of  South  Africa  is  returned  by  Mr.  Merriman, 
the  South  African  Aiinister  of  Public  Works,  at 
£20,810,000  at  the  close  of  1883.  This  toUl  was  classi- 
fied by  Mr. Merriman  as  follows:— Railways, £12,700,000; 
harbours,  £1,602,000;  bridges,  £392,000 ;  loans  to  public 
bodies,  £232,000;  sundry  public  works,  immigration, 
telegraphs,  and  gaols,  £950,000;  war,  £4,473,000 ;  defi- 
ciency of  income  before  1870,  £464,000 ;  total,  £20,810,000. 
Of  this  total  Mr.  Merriman  regarded  £4,936,000  as  un- 
produotiTe,  and  the  balance  as  reproductive  expenditure. 
In  comparing  its  gross  indebtedness  to  the  Australian 
group  of  colonies  the  Cape  owes  less  than  Victoria.  New 
South  Wales,  and  New  Zealand,  but  more  than  Queens- 
land, South  Australia,  and  Tasmania.  The  debt  of  Natal 
(£2,554,000),  the  greater  part  of  which  was  incurred  for 
the  construction  of  railways,  being  added  to  the  debt  of 
the  Cape  Colony,  makes  the  totu  liability  towards  the 
public  creditors  of  South  Africa  at  the  close  of  1883, 
£23364,000,  to  which  Mr.  Merriman  considers  must  be 
added  the  capital  invested  in  private  companies, 
loans  on  real  estate^  and  mercantile  credits.  Altogether 
Mr.  Merriman  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  be  is  within 
the  mark  in  assuming  that  £40,000,000  is  owiag  to  Great 
Britain  by  Soath  Africa. 
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Saturdai?,  fcbtnnv^  21»  \S65. 


NOTES. 


THE  ABUS  OF  MANCHESTER. 

[3,781.]  Noticing  the  addition  to  the  heading  of 
your  last  issue  (to  wit,  the  city  arms),  X  am  con- 
strained to  ascertain  the  history  conveyed  thereby,  as 
I  have  always  understood  that  each  of  its  component 
parts  commemorates  some  historical  fact  or  legend. 
I  have  glanced  into  the  Officud  Handbook  for  the 
city,  and  find  there  the  following  note  and  descrip- 
tion : — 

The  arms  of  the  Corporation  of  Manchester  were 
granted  by  the  Heralds'  College,  March  Ist,  1842. 
They  are  thus  described  in  the  grant: — Gules,  three 
bendlets  enhanced,  or,  a  chief  argent  thereon,  on 
waves  of  the  sea  a  ship  under  sail  proper ;  and,  for 
tl)9  crest,  on  a  wreath  of  the  colours  a  terrestrial 
globe  s^mte  of  bees  volant,  all  proper.  Supporters : 
On  the  dexter  side  an  heraldic  antelope,  argent, 
attired,  collared,  and  chain  reflezed  over  the  back, 
or,  and  on  the  sinister  side  a  lion  guardant,  or, 
murally  crowned,  gules,  each  charged  on  the  shoulder 
with  a  rose  of  the  last.    Motto :  Concilio  et  laboro. 

Will  some  of  your  readers  well  versed  in  heraldic 
nomenclature  and  literature  translate  this  into  read- 
able English,  and  explain  the  various  terms,  and  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  their  use  ?  The  finest  specimen 
I  know  is  the  one  done  in  colours  in  front  of  the 
organ  in  the  Town  Hall.  Ebob. 

Heaton  Chapel. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

THB  LETTER  H  IK  SHAKSPBBB. 
(Query  No.  8,779,  February  14.) 

[3,782.]  A  correspondent  asks  if  anyone  can  throw 
light  on  the  following  passage  in  Much  Ado  About 
Nothtnff,  Act  iii.,  sc.  3 ; — 

Bkatricb  :  By  my  troth  I  am  exceeding  ill,  heigho ! 
Mabgabbt  :  For  a  hawk,  a  horse,  or  a  husband  ? 
Beatbick  :  For  the  letter  that  begins  them  all,  H. 

The  only  explanation  I  can  offer  is  that  in  Shakspere's 
time  our  word  ache— not  the  verb  but  the  substan- 
tive—was pronounced  as  if  spelt  aitch.  This  being 
so,  Beatrice's  reply  is  as  witty  as  it  is  clear.  "  I  am 
sighing,"  she  says,  "  for  the  letter  that  begins  hawk, 
horse,  and  husband."  In  plain  words  she  has  an 
**  aitch  "  in  her  heart  for  Benedick. 

Singularly  enough,  the  raising  of  this  question 
recalls  to  mind  a  curiously  interesting  passage  in  our 


theatrical  history,  in  which  no  less  eminent  a  per- 
sonage than  John  Philip  Kemble  figured.  In 
Boaden's  Memoirs  we  read  as  follows : — 

After  the  conclusion  of  so  fierce  a  storm  as  the  O.  P. 
riots,  the  reader  may  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss some  points  of  a  pure  literary  character,  in  which 
Mr.  Kemble  himself  will  assign  his  reasons  for  a  peculiar 
pronunciation  or  a  preferable  emphasis.  We  have  just 
seen  that  the  rioters  who  advocated  the  old  prices,  had, 
among  their  other  qualifications,  assumed  those  of  the 
critic,  and  made  themselves,  at  all  events,  extremely 
merry  with  the  sound  of  the  word  **  achea."  Among  the 
performances  of  Mr.  Kemble  his  Proepero  had  excited 
remarkable  notice  from  the  groundlings,  not  so  inaoh 
from  the  awful  dignity  or  paternal  goodness  which  wore 
certainly  to  be  found  in  it,  as  from  a  single  word  in  a 
speech  of  the  Magician  to  Caliban,  which  Mr.  Kenable 
dared  to  pronounce  agreeably  to  the  intention  of  Sbak- 
spere.    It  occurs  in  the  second  scene  of  Act  I. 

If  thou  neglect'st  or  dost  unwillingly 
What  I  command,  I'll  wrack  thee  with  old  cransps^ 
Fill  all  tliy  bones  with  aches ;  make  thee  roar 
That  beasts  sliall  tremble  at  thy  din. 

The  reader  here  sees  that  the  line  would  be  incomplete 
if  the  disputed  word  were  not  pronounced  as  a  word  of 
two  syllables. 

On  the  subject  of  this  painful  word  **  akes^"  disputes 
often  arose  in  society,  and  this  topic,  as  is  usual,  was 
argued  with  more  heat  than  knowledge.  On  one  such 
occurrence  the  difference  of  opinion  terminated  in 
a  k)et;  the  most  proper  thing  in  the  world,  aa 
presumption  ought  undoubtedly  to  pay  for  ita  ig;nor- 
ance  or  its  obstinacy.  Mr.  Bees,  of  Fatamoster  Row, 
although  sufficiently  confident  of  Mr.  Kemble's  practice 
and  its  motive,  addressed  a  letter  to  him,  the  answer 
to  which  was  as  follows: — My  dear  air,  I  never 
do  pronounce  the  word  "aches"  in  two  syilmblea 
(like  the  word  aitohes),  but  when  the  metre  of  a  ▼eraa 
requires  it.  So  much  for  the  wager.  The  old  pronun- 
ciation of  the  word  ''aches"  in  two  syllables  is  so 
entirely  laid  aside  in  common  conversation  and  in  all 
modern  use  that  it  would  be  ridiculous  indeed  to  use  it 
familiarly,  and  idle  to  attempt  its  revival  in  poetical 
composition :  yet  when  the  word  occurs  as  a  dissyllable 
in  our  elder  poets  it  must  be  so  pronounced.  These  lines 
are  in  Pope's  Essay  on  Man : — 

Ask  of  thy  mother  Earth  why  oaks  are  made 
Taller  or  stronger  than  the  weeds  they  shade? 
Or  ask  of  yonder  argent  fields  above 
Why  Jove's  satellites  are  less  than  Jove  ? 

The  word  ''satellites"  is  now-a-days  pronounced  in 
three  syllables,  and  a  man  would  be  a  coxcomb  to  affect 
to  pronounce  it  otherwise ;  but  it  was  pronounced  as 
four  in  Mr.  Pope's  time,  and  he  employs  it  as  four;  and 
a  man  would  be  thought  very  ignorant  who,  in  reciting^ 
Pope's  lines,  should  destroy  their  metn  \iy  giving  this 
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word  its  modern  pronuDciatJoD.  I  beg  pardcn  for  taking 

np  your  time  with  so  much  of  this  uninteresting  matter. 

J.  P.  Kbmblb.     May  13,  1816.     Great  Russell-street, 

Bloomsbary  Square. 

Frank  H. 

*  *  « 

Knight's  Shakspere  gives  the  followuig  note  in 
explanation  of  Beatrice's  speech : — 

An  epigram  by  Hey  wood,  ]566,  explains  this  jest ;  and 
gives  us  the  old  pronunciation  of  *'  ache,"  to  which  John 
Kemble  adhered  in  spite  of  ''the  groundlings": — 

It  is  among  worse  letters  of  the  cross  row ; 

For  it  thou  find  him  either  in  thine  elbow, 

In  thine  arm  or  leg,  in  any  degree ; 

In  thine  head,  or  teeth,  or  toe,  or  knee ; 

Into  what  place  soever  H  may  pike  him. 

Wherever  thou  find  *'  ache  "  tliou  shalt  not  like  him. 

A  friend  has  i)ointed  out  that  even  in  the  time  of  Sir 

Richard  Blackmore  "aches"  was  pronounced  as  a 

dissyllable  :— 

Cripples  with  aches  and  with  age  opprest, 
Crawl  on  their  crutches  to  the  grave  for  rest. 

ALICB  M.  iiAHB. 
Bolygon,  Ardwick. 

TIMB  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 
(Nob.  8,768  and  8.776.) 

[3,783.]  I  doubt  whether  either  of  the  replies  form- 
ing No.  8,776  gives  the  information  which  F.S.A. 
intended  his  query  to  draw  forth.  Indeed  the  second 
reply  is  hopelessly  incorrect ;  first  in  describing  Auck- 
land as  lying  west  of  Oreenwich,  and  secondly  in 
stating  that  the  time  there  is  lat^r  than  in  England. 
The  question  which  F.S.A.  probably  wished  to  raise 
may,  I  think,  be  expressed  by  the  somewhat  para- 
doxical inquiry  "Where  does  yesterday  end  and 
to-morrow  begin  ?"  and  before  endeavouring  to  give 
an  answer  some  preliminaiy  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject is  necessary. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  dear  that  at  a  given  moment 
of  time  it  is  not  the  same  day  of  the  week  or  month 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  (except  for  one  single 
immeasurable  instant  in  every  24  hours.)  When  it  is 
midday  here  it  is  midnight  at  the  meridian  of 
cor  antipodes,  and  the  question  then  aries.  Supposing 
with  us  it  is  midday  of  Tuesday  the  fourth  of  July, 
have  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe  only 
jost  finished  yesterday,  Monday  the  3rd,  or  are  they 
just  beginning  to-morrow,  Wednesday  the  5th  ?  In 
either  case  it  is  necessary  to  take  some  meridian  or 
dividing  line  as  the  starting  and  finishing  point  of 
each  successive  day  of  the  week  and  month,  and  the 
effect  of  fixing  such  a  meridian  will  be  that,  whilst 


on  the  westerly  side  of  the  line  the  date  is,  say,  Mon- 
day the  tenth  of  a  given  month,  on  the  easterly  side 
it  will  be  Sunday  the  ninth.  Where,  then,  should  the 
line  be  drawn  ? 

Some  years  ago  I  ascertained  from  a  friend  in  New 
Zealand  that  the  time  there  is  about  Hi  hours  before 
our  time.  Consequently  the  supposed  meridian  must 
lie  to  the  east  of  New  Zealand,  somewhere  out  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  as  any  land  intersected  by  such 
meridian  would  consist  of  small  islands,  this  would 
appear  to  be  a  very  convenient  place. 

To  English  people  the  most  natural  division  would 
be  the  meridian  of  180^  east  and  west  of  Greenwich. 
But  inasmuch  as  some  nations  do  not  reckon  from 
Oreenwich,  they  would,  perhaps,  wish  to  calculate 
from  their  own  starting  point.  Hence,  those  using 
the  meridian  of  Paris,  of  Washington,  or  of  the 
Island  of  Ferro  in  the  Canaries,  as  the  basis  of  their 
calculations,  would  probably  fail  to  agree  with  us  as 
to  where  the  dividing  line  should  be  drawn.  Con- 
sequently we  should  have  certain  places  where  the 
date  would  vary  (though  in  theory  only)  according 
to  the  meridian  adopted  by  each  individual  calculator. 

But  supposing  that  some  meridian  were  ascertained 
to  exist,  or  were  agreed  on  by  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  world,  as  the  universal  starting  point  of  each 
date,  some  curious  results  would  follow.  Should 
the  meridian  happen  to  intersect  a  town,  and  the 
principle  of  change  of  date  were  strictly  carried  out 
in  the  districts  lying  on  each  side  of  the  meridian,  a 
man  passing  through  the  town  from  east  to  west 
might  walk  out  of  Saturday  into  Sunday,  or  out  of 
the  last  day  of  the  old  year  into  New  Tear's  Day, 
and  vice  versd  by  going  in  the  contrary  direction. 
Then  the  confusion  of  dates  in  commercial  and  other 
business  would  cause  endless  trouble;  and  if  you 
received  an  invitation  to  dinner,  and  forgot  which 
side  of  the  meridian  your  host  lived  on,  you  might 
find  yourself  at  his  house  a  day  too  soon,  or,  worse 
still,  a  day  too  late.  The  climax  would  be  reached 
by  sending  your  office  lad  *'  over  the  line  "  into  the 
"  west  end"  to  buy  the  third  edition  of  to-morrow's 
evening  paper. 

Of  course  it  may  be  that  owing  to  the  want  of  a 
general  understanding  on  the  subject,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  any  true  meridian  forming  the 
dividing  line.  It  is  well  known  that  in  sailing  round 
the  world  in  an  easterly  direction  a  day  is  apparently 
gained,  whilst  in  sailing  westerly  a  day  is  lost.  Con- 
sequently, two  persons  starting  round  in  opposite 
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directions  would,  on  meeting;  in  the  Pacific,  be  eacli 
nominally  half  a  day  wrong,  and  these  two  half- 
days  would  together  make  a  discrepancy  in  date  of  a 
whole  day ;  so  that  if  he  who  had  sailed  east  had  the 
date  Monday  the  t^nth,  the  other  would  have  it 
Sunday  the  ninth.  Hence,  in  some  of  the  more 
remote  or  less  important  islands  of  the  Pacific,  the 
day  of  the  week  and  month  would  most  likely  be 
fixed  by  the  earliest  European  settlers,  and  the  date 
may,  therefore,  vary  in  different  islands,  according 
to  the  circumstance  of  such  first  settlers  arriv- 
ing by  the  easterly  or  westerly  route.  Should  this 
be  the  case,  instead  of  a  meridian  it  would  probably 
be  necessary  to  draw  an  irregular  line  as  being  in 
fact  the  dividing  boundary  between  the  two  dates. 

Although  this  question  must  have  been  practically 
settled  long  ago,  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  an 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  has  become  a  matter 
of  every-day  importance.  To  people  who  did  not 
travel  it  was  until  recently  of  very  little  consequence 
that  the  time  in  Germany  was  a  little  earlier,  and  in 
Ireland  a  little  later  than  our  own,  though  students 
of  Bradshaw  may  have  been  occasionally  puzzled  to 
understand  why  the  Irish  mail-boats  leaving  floly- 
head  apparently  crossed  to  Kingstown  in  much 
less  time  than  the  return  boats.  But  deep-sea  cables 
and  the  overland  telegraph  lines  to  India  and 
other  distant  regions  have  altered  all  this.  A 
person  unacquainted  with  the  variations  of  time 
in  different  longitudes,  on  receiving  simultaneously 
telegrams  from  correspondents  in  San  Frandaco 
and  Calcutt-a,  would  imagine  that  the  one 
from  the  former  place  had  been  greatly  delayed, 
whilst  that  from  Calcutta  had  been  transmitted  with 
most  praiseworthy  and  apparently  impossible  celerity, 
whereas  the  actual  time  taken  might  be  much  the 
same.  Indeed  the  San  Francisco  telegram  would 
perhaps  be  more  rapidly  sent,  owing  to  the  numerous 
repetitions  that  Indian  telegrams  have  to  undergo. 
Should  *'  instantaneous "  communications  ever  be 
established  with  New  Zealand,  the  Fiji  and  Sand- 
wich Isles,  Japan,  and  places  in  similar  longitudes,  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  variations  of  date 
would  become  indispensable  to  persons  having  busi- 
ness relations  with  those  parts  of  the  world. 

G.  H.  H. 

King-street,  fiCanchester. 

The  querist  who  wanted  information  on  this  sub- 
ject will  be  puzzled  by  the  replies  of  last  week,  as 
they  are  opposed  to  each  other.     One  states  Auck- 


land to  be  east  longitude,  and  the  other  makes  the 
astounding  assertion  that  it  is  18.9  degrees  west.  As  180 
degrees  is  the  greatest  longitude  a  place  can  have, 
it  is  evident  that  W.  J.  Hbrsing  is  in  a  muddle.  Your 
other  correspondent  is  correct  in  his  explanation,  but 
is  five  minutes  in  error  in  giving  the  time.  The  true 
longitude  of  Auckland,  neglecting  fractions  of  a 
degree,  is  175  degrees  east.  Dividing  this  by  15,  we 
get  11  hours  40  minutes  as  the  difference  between 
Greenwich  and  Auckland  time.  The  time  of  all 
places  in  east  longitude  is  before  Greenwich  time ; 
therefore  10  a.m.  Greenwich  time  is  9  40  p.m.  in 
Auckland,  on  the  same  day.  Magistrr. 

BAGGIN. 
(No.  8,775  and  others.) 
[3,784.]  I  am  inclined  to  regard  the  explanation 
of  this  word  given  by  Mr.  Mohgan  Brib&lbt  as  the 
correct  one.  I  have  met  with  it  under  the  following 
circumstances : — Some  years  ago,  while  staying  at  a 
farm  house  at  Alderley,  I  was  constantly  in  the  fields, 
and  have  often  been  with  the  haymakers  at  work 
when,  about  ten  or  eleven  in  the  morning,  the  baggin 
was  brought  to  us  by  some  one  from  the  farm. 
I  have  heard  the  same  word  applied  to  the 
evening  meal  (tea),  but  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances only.  When,  on  account  either  of  a  coming 
change  in  the  weather  or  from  some  other  reason,  it 
was  not  desirable  to  stop  work  by  going  to  the 
house,  the  farmer  at  dinner-time  would  order  that 
the  baggin  should  be  sent  into  the  field  to  tbe  men. 
This,  of  course,  is  quite  consistent  with  the  suggested 
origin  of  the  word  as  derived  frum  being  "  originally 
carried  in  a  bag."  T.  Swindbixb. 

London  Boad,  Manchester. 

*  *  » 

Elijah  Ridings,  in  his  edition  of  Collier's  Thamag 
and  Mary  (published  by  James  Ainsworth,  Picca- 
dilly, Manchester),  in  a  footnote  on  page  22,  defines 
^  Baggin-time,  as  a  lunch  in  the  afternoon,  from  car- 
rying in  a  bag,  bread  and  cheese,  and  ale,  in  a  bottle 
to  labourers  in  tbe  fields."  The  word  is  very  com- 
mon in  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Derbyshire,  but  I 
have  never  heard  it  used  otherwise  than  as  referring 
to  an  afternoon  meal,  and  certainly  never  in  the 
sense  suggested  by  Dr.  Murray,  viz.,  of  **  Tucking  in," 
"  Bags,"  no  doubt,  is  vulgarly  used  as  a  term  for  the 
belly,  and  though  coarse,  perhaps,  is  by  no  means  in^ 
apt,  but  the  origin  of  '*  baggin"  is,  undoubtedly,  as 
given  by  Elijah  Ridings.        Hbnbt  B.  Rbdfban^. 

Mo80  Side. 
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Haying  been  brought  up  at  Bolton,  I  beg  to  st-ate 
that  in  the  early  part  of  my  life— say  up  to  1835— 
"  baggin  **  was  the  term  I  mostly  heard  applied  to 
the  afternoon  meal,  especially  if  taken  in  a  cotton 
mill.  When  the  ordinary  time  of  finishing  the  day's 
work  at  mills  was  half-past  seven  in  the  evening  the 
baggin  was  conveyed  by  messengers  to  the  workers 
about  four  o'clock.  I  was  employed  in  a  cotton 
mill  a  number  of  years,  but  it  was  my  lot  not  to 
witness  a  stoppage  of  the  machinery  while  baggin 
was  eaten  and  sipped.  Sometimes  persons  had  a 
Bapplementary  meal  between  breakfast  and  dinner, 
and  this  was  called  a  f  orenoon-baggin.  N.  L. 

Boltoo. 

HXNBHAW,  FOUNDBB  OF  THB  BLIND  ASYLUM. 
(Nos.  3,742,  3,749,  and  3,762.) 

[3,785.]  As  the  husband  of  a  lady  directly  descended 
from  Mrs.  Henshaw,  but  who  ended  a  useful  and 
devoted  life  on  the  second  of  June  last,  I  am  desirous 
to  supply  some  omissions  and  correct  some  errors  in 
Mr.  John  Owen's   statement   (Query   No.   3,749, 
January  31).    Mrs.  Sarah  Henshaw  was  the  daughter 
and  only  child  of  Mr.  Philip  Mayers,  of  Manchester, 
and  married  for  her  first   husband  Joseph,  son  of 
Hr.  John  Taylor,   of   Hamer  Hill,  Blackley,  pro- 
prietor    of  estates  at  Crumi)shall,  Shaw,  Cromp- 
ton,   Heap,    Boyton,     Church  Holme,  firoughton, 
and  Halcombe.    1  possess  black  profiles  of  both  Mrs. 
Hensbaw's     parents,     and     two      very     beautiful 
0(1  paintings    of   Mr.  and    Mrs.    Taylor,    in    their 
marriage  costume,  attributed  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
Mrs.  Taylor  was  bom  about  1761  and  died  in  1836. 
Mr.  Taylor  died  early,  in  consequence  of  a  cold  taken 
in  kindly  assisting  to  extinguish  an  extensive  fire,  in 
1790,  aged  thirty-one.    His  will  was  proved  at  York. 
He  left  six  children,  Ann,  Mary,  Sarah,  and  Hannah, 
and   two  sons,  John  and  James  Mayers.    Hannah 
died  young.    Ann   married   Mr.  Joseph   Armitage, 
J.P.   and  D.L.,    of   High   Royd  and    Milnsbridge, 
near   Huddersfield,    woollen    manufacturer.      She 
died     in    1854   leaving    a   large    family    holding 
important      positions      in      the     neighbourhood. 
Mary  married  in  1807  Mr.  James  Lacy,  of  Chichester, 
merchant  and  liveryman,  of  London.    Their  only 
wn,  the  Reverend  James  Lacy,  B.A.,  of  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford,  was  incumbent   of   Golcar,  near 
Huddersfield,  but  died  in  the  second  year  of  his 
ministry  1836.     Also  three    daughters,  Mary,  my 
l)eIoved  wife,  born  1808 :  Sarah,  who  died  unmarried 
at  Ramsgate  in  1871 ;  and  Louisa  living  unmarried 


at  Huddersfield.  Mr.  Lacy  died  at  Islington  in 
1832.  Mrs.  Lacy,  at  my  house,  when  incumbent  of 
Slaithwaite  in  1841. 

Sarah,  third  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor, 
married  Mr.  Edward  Loyd,  banker,  of  Cheetham  Hill, 
Manchester,  younger  brother,  and  partner  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Loyd,  who  married  Miss  Jones,  and  with  her 
took  the  bank,  which  hence  bore  the  style  of  Jones, 
Loyd,  and  Co.  His  son,  Samuel  Jones  Loyd,  became 
Lord  Overstone,  and  his  only  daughter  is  the  wife  of 
Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Loyd 
died  in  the  same  month  of  January,  1863,  at  Combe, 
in  Kent. 

John  Taylor  was  captain  commandant  of  the 
Oldham  Troop  of  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  who  presented 
him  with  an  elegant  sword  and  silver  cup.  He  died 
unmarried  in  1845. 

James  Mayers  Taylor  married  Miss  Clegg,  of  Old- 
ham, resided  at  Westwood,  but  died  at  Minshull 
Vernon,  Cheshire,  in  1864. 

I  have  a  copy  of  the  printed  report  of  the  trial, 
Henshaw  and  Hatfield  against  Atkinson  and  Atkin- 
son (including  Mr.  Henshaw' j  will,  and  the  judgment 
of  the  court  at  York.  I  have  also  a  small  wood<?n 
box  in  which  Mr.  Henshaw  was,  in  early  life, 
accustomed  to  lay  aside  a  portion  of  his 
earnings  for  charity,  and  which  was  used 
by  Mrs.  Hulbert  to  the  day  of  her  death  to  con- 
tain charity  funds;  also  a  model  in  cardboard 
made  by  her  of  the  four  gabled  house,  Stonewall, 
where  Mrs.  Henshaw  resided,  and  where  Mrs.  Hulbert 
at  Miss  Lacy's  spent  much  of  her  early  years. 

Most  of  these  particulars  will  be  found  in  my  work 
The  Annals  of  fJie  Pariah  of  Almondhury,  especially 
the  history  of  the  Armitage  famil}'.  The  Foundations 
of  MancJiester  also  contains  correct  information 
respecting  Mr.  Henshaw. 

C.  A.  Hulbert,  M.A., 

Tioar  of  Almondbury,  Yorkshire,  and  Honorary 
Canon  of  Bipon. 
Almondbnry  Ticanuce,  near  Huddersfield. 

QUERIES. 
[8,786.]  Vivian,  Painteb.— Can  any  reader  give 
me  information  respecting  a  painter  of  considerable 
merit  named  Vivian  (J.  Vivian),  who  laboured  some 
fifty  years  ago  ?  He  produced  a  large  number  of 
scenes  in  and  about  Venice,  an  interesting  specimen 
of  which  has  been  on  view  here  at  the  Leek  Art 
Exhibition,  lent  by  Mr.  Grindley,  of  Liverpool. 

E.  £.   MlNTON. 
Leek. 
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COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

VIVIAN,  PAINTER. 
(Query  No.  3,786.  February  21.) 

[3,787.]  There  is  an  artist  named  J.  Vivian  still 
living  in  Aldine- street,  Shepherd's  Bush  Green, 
London,  who  paints  with  great  truth  views  of  Venice. 

Marshall  Pbeston. 

the  clowes  family. 

(Query  No.  3,780,  February  14.) 

[3,788.]  The  house  of  Miss  Clowes  at  Hunts  Bank 
was  known  by  the  name  of  The  Mansion.  In  that 
name  it  was  advertised  and  sold  by  auction  in  lots 
in  the  summer  of  1843,  and  was  t«ken  down  for  the 
erection  of  the  first  railway  station,  Victoria  Station, 
Hunts  Bank.  The  writer  bought  part  of  the  materials. 

J.  E.  Smith. 

TIME  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 
(Nos.  3,768,  3,776,  and  3,783.) 
[3,789.]  When  I  wrote  my  reply  to  F.  S.  A.  as  to 
Time  in  New  Zealand  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  the  new  system  of  rotation  ti  ould  alter  the  old 
arrangements  as  to  time,  and  that  the  nSon  time 
would  follow  continuously  round  the  world.  I  find 
it  is  not  so,  and  that  at  noon  on  February  28  at 
Greenwich  it  is  nearly  midnight  of  the  same  day  at 
Auckland.  W.  J.  Herring. 

HI  LONG  VI  TONG. 
(Note  No.  3,769,  February  14.) 

[3,790.]  The  man  to  whom  T.  N.  refers  was,  I 
believe,  Henry  Doitman,  of  Chapel-street,  Altrin- 
cham,  a  native  of  Holland.  His  history,  as  delivered 
by  him  to  my  mother  fifty-five  years  ago  in  my 
presence,  was  that  before  he  was  eighteen  years  of 
age  be  never  ate  but  from  a  silver  plate  and  with  a 
silver  spoon,  until  Napoleon  conquered  Holland, 
when  his  family  lost  their  all.  He  was  not  brought 
up  to  any  trade  or  profession,  and  was  pressed,  along 
with  many  other  young  men  of  his  class,  into  the 
service  of  Napoleon  as  horse  soldiers.  He  deserted 
with  about  twenty  others  by  crossing  a  river  on 
horseback  to  British  territory.  He  died  atAltrin- 
cham  about  forty  years  ago,  and  was  buried  in 
Bowdon  Churchyard.  He  was  married  and  had  a 
family,  made  a  good  living,  sent  his  sons  to  the  best 
day  schools  and  paid  for  their  tuition,  and  was 
always  looked  upon  as  a  respectable  man,  known  in 


that  district  as  the'^Dutchman.  I  have  often  beard 
him  say  that  he  frequently  walked  forty  miles  a  day, 
and  that  between  carving  and  gilding  and  selling  his 
goods,  he  was  fully  employed.  He  could  speak 
English  fluently,  was  an  excellent  walker,  and  con- 
ducted himself  as  a  gentleman  during  his  long 
residence  at  Altrincham.  J.  E.  Smith. 

MANOR  courts:   TABLBR  :  SPBINE  LINOS. 
(Note  No.  8,770,  February  14.) 

[3,791.]  The  word  "  Tabler  "  was  in  daily  use  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  was  under- 
stood to  mean  boarder  or  lodger,  one  who  keeps 
boarders,  one  who  "tables"  people.  "Table,"  to 
board ;  to  live  at  the  table  of  another.  See  Auto- 
biography  of  Joseph  Lister  j  p.  48.  In  the  Man  in  the 
Moone,  1609,  we  find : — 

All  supper  while,  if  they  table  together,  he  peereth 
aad  prieth  into  the  platters  to  picke  out  dainty 
morsels  to  content  her  maw. 

Charles  W.  Stabkib. 

Rusholme. 

*  «  » 

Tabling  was,  fifty  years  ago,  and  is  now  in  most 
parts  of  Cheshire,  a  well-known  word.  The  diflPer- 
enoe  between  a  tabler  and  a  lodger  is  that  the  tabler 
was  supplied  with  food.  It  is  common  now  to  say, 
"  So-and-so  keeps  a  good  table,"  or  the  reverse. 

"Sprinklings,"  or  rather  springlings,  properly 
called  springes,  springles,  or  thatch  pricks,  are  self- 
grown  shoots,  not  branches,  of  hazel,  ask,  or  willow, 
used  in  building  straw  thatch  on  the  roofs  of  houses 
or  for  thatching  hay  or  com  stacks.  Branches  are 
not  so  used,  because  they  would  not  twist  or  bend 
without  breakihg.  In  early  English  timber-framed 
buildings  springes  were  used  in  the  interior  of  the 
panels,  coated  inside  and  out  with  raddle  and  dant, 
a  mixture  of  plastic  clay  and  chopped  straw,  or  leeda 
generally,  about  four  inches  thick.  Many  such  panels 
can  be  seen  in  old  buildings  almost  in  every  part  of 
England,  they  having  faced  the  battle  of  time 
hundreds  of  years.  J.  £.  Smith. 

THE  ABBOTS  OF  VALE  ROYAL  ABBEY. 
(Query  No.  3,778,  February  14.) 
[3,792.]  The  best  book  on  the  subject  of  Vale 
UoyoX  Abbey  is  Ormrod*s  Histo)^  of  Cheshire^  The 
second  volume  contains  a  most  interesting  account 
of  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  by  King  Edward 
the  First,  in  1277  (in  consequence  of  a  vow  he  made), 
the  building  of  the  Abbey,  the  quarrels  of  the  Abbots 
with  their  tenants  and  others,  the  suppression  of  the 
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monastery,  and  the  granting  of  the  estates  to  courtiers 
and  saccessful  merchants.     Some  years  ago  I  com- 
piled an  account  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  intro- 
duced several  subjects  of  interest ;  also  some  parti- 
culars of  the  Abbey  at  Damhall  (not  far  from  Vale 
Royal)  where  the  monks  had  been  located  waiting 
the  completion  of  the  building,  which  was  christened 
the  Vale  Royal  Abbey.    If  your  correspondent  will 
look  over  the  doors  of  the  Abbey  Arms,  Oakmere, 
in  the  forest,  as  he  passes,  he  will  see  the  arms  of  the 
Abbots.    The  names  of  the  Abbots  are  as  follows  :— 
1,  John    Champneys ;     2,    Walter   de    Hereford ; 
3,  John  de  Hoo ;  4,  Richard  de  Evesham  ;  6,  Peter ; 
6.  Robert ;   7,  Thomas ;    8.  Stephen ;    9,  Heniy  de 
Weryngton;  10,  William;  11,  Thomas  de  Kirkham 
(Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man)  ;  12,  William  Stratford ; 
13,  John  Buckley  (this  abbot  commanded  in  person 
the  tenantry  of  Vale  Royal,  to  the  number  of  300,  at 
the  battle  of  Flodden  Field) ;   14,  John  Harwood, 
the  last  abbot.     The  Damhall  estates  of  the  Abbey 
were  granted  by  King  Henry  the  Eighth  to  Sir  Row- 
land Hill,  of  London,  Knight,  but  passed  into  other 
haods.    The  other  Cheshire  estates  went  to  Thomas 
Holcroft,  Esquire,  but  in  the  leign  of  King  James 
the  First  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Lord  Delamere 
came  into  possession  of  them.     The  present  Abbey 
has  a  few  show  places  about  it  and  is  well  worth  a 
visit,  but  ther^is  little  of  the  ancient  building  to  be 

•*D«  C.  Daqgatt. 

»  »  # 

The  following  works  will  be  found  to  contain 
more  or  less  information  upon  the  above  subject  :— 
Ormerod's  History  of  Cheshire,  vpl.  2.,  Earwaker's 
East  Cfteshire,  Croston's  Nooks  and  Comers  of  Law 
eaghire  and  Cheshire,  and  Historic  Sites  of  Lancashire 
mU  Cheshire,  and  Smith  and  Webb's  Vale  Royal, 
1656.  See  also  under  the  head  *•  Cheshire "  in  any 
reference  catalogue* 

^  ,  .  Chablbs  W.  Stabkie. 

BAOGIN. 
(No.  3,784  and  others.) 
[3,793.]  Will  you  find  room  for  another  word  on 
•'biggin"  from  one  who,  forty  years  ago,  frequently 
carried  it  to  his  father's  haymakers  ?  That  in  the 
morning,  about  eleven  o'clock,  was  called  "fore- 
noonVbaggin,"  and  usually  consisted  of  bread, 
oatcake,  cheese,  butter,  and  a  "keg''  of  ale;  the 
latter  was  served  to  the  men  in  horn  cups,  or,  as  they 
called  them, "  drink-hums."    That  in  the  afternoon, 


about  five  o'clock,  was  somewhat   similar;   some 
radishes  and  young  onions  being  thrown  in  as  a 
variety.    This  was  called  theii  "  afternoon's-baggin." 
Both   these   meals  were  interjected   between    the 
ordinary  three  meals  of  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper ; 
and  it  is  perhaps  allowable  to  glance  at  that  fact  for 
an  explanation  of  the  name  baggin.    At  the  time 
indicated,  and  more  especially  at  a  period  anterior  to 
it,  the  ordinary  working  man  was  thankful  for  his 
"  three  meals  a  day."    But,  if  he  left  his  "  looms,"  for 
a  day  in  the  hayfield,  from  "early  morn  to  dewy 
eve,"  it  was  part  of   his  bargain  that  exhausted 
nature  should  have  additional  support  afforded  to  it 
by  two  supplementary  "  feeds "  and  its  resultant 
periods  of  rest.     Such  interchange  of  occupation 
from  the  sedentary  to  the  active,  or  outdoor  work, 
was  notoriously  common ;  and  I  have  a  distinct 
remembrance  of   hearing,   when    the    bargains    of 
"  mowers  "  and  "  rakers  "  were  being  arranged,  that 
the  baggins  were  pointed  out  to  them  as  something 
in  the  way  of  extras.  Even  the  neighbouring  farmers 
and  their  sons,  who  would  often  come  to  help  at  hay- 
time,  joined  in  the  baggins,  although  they  professed 
to  provide  themselves  with  the  ordinary  meals.    So 
with  the  Irish  harvestman ;  and  in  both  cases  pro- 
bably to  save  time  and  other  inconvenience.    It  was 
frequently  suggested  that  the  Irishman  lived  on  his 
baggins,  and  took  home  his  wages  intact.     From 
"  baggin  time  "  to  "  baggin  time  "  is  not  a  very  long 
jump,  and  its  adoption  afterwards  is  not  unnatural.* 
The   proposition   that   it  had,  in   its  origin,  any 
reference  to  tea-time,  as  the  latter  is  now  understood, 
may  be  dismissed  at  once.   The  people  who  invented 
the  word  baggin  had  only  a  theoretical  knowledge 
of  tea;  and  their  third,  and  last,  meal  was  postponed 
until  nearer  bedtin:  •='.. 

The  enlarged  dimensions  ot  your  welcome  paper, 
on  which  I  desire  to  congratulate  you,  may  permit 
me  to  indulge  in  a  reminiscence  somewhat  apropos 
to  the  above  subject.  A  neighbouring  farmer,  of 
quaint  speech  and  "  excellent  fancy  " — who  will  pro- 
bably be  remembered  by  some  of  your  readers  as 
old  "  Geoige-o'-thaniers  " — discussing  agricultural 
labourers  in  general  and  haymakers  in  particular 
recommended  to  my  father,  in  my  presence,  and  very 
much  to  my  serious  appreciation  at  that  time,  that 
the  best  thing  to  give  them  for  breakfast  was  "lumpy 
porritch"  (porridge)  and  buttermilk;  because  the 
milk  "  swelled  them  up,"  and  made  them  feel  full ; 
and,  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  the  "  lumps  " 
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burst  and  swelled  again !  and  it  was  ''  as  good  as  a 
forenoon's  baggin  for  them."  Is  it  the  School  Board, 
the  invention  of  a  tea-time,  or  the  decadence  of 
ancient  ingenuity,  that  has  brought  about  the  fallen 
fortunes  of  our  modem  farmer  ?  P.  S.  A. 

Crumpaall. 

INSCRIPTION  AT  RBATHKR-STREET  METHODIST 

CHAPEL. 
(Not.  8,754  and  3,773.) 

[3,794.]  Referring  to  the  cryptograph  on  the  wall 
of  the  Reather-street  Chapel,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  your  readers  to  know  that  it  originated  through 
an  incident  which  occurred  many  years  ago,  when 
the  Priory  at  Moston  was  in  existence. 

It  is  recorded  that  the  Cistercian  Monks  who  occu- 
pied the  Priory  were  much  given  to  football  as  a 
means  of  recreation,  and  that  in  a  game  which  they 
played  against  the  members  of  the  then  young  sect 
of  Methodists,  who  had  built  a  church  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, they  suffered  so  severely  from  the  kicks 
administered  by  their  unskilful  but  more  vigorous 
and  athletic  opponents  that  they  were  compelled  to 
make  a  raid  upon  all  the  druggists  in  the  district  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  themselves  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  arnica  with  which  to  dress  their  bruises. 
This  caused  so  much  jubilation  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Methodists  that  one  festive  member  of  that  church, 
whose  name  was  Samuel  Jenkinson,  but  who  was 
commonly  called  by  his  brethren  Jack  Sheppard,  on 
account  of  the  happy  knack  he  had  of  breaking  into 
the  houses  of  the  Established  Church  and  winning 
over  its  sheep  to  his  own  fold,  carved  the  crypto- 
graph in  question  upon  his  own  front  door  step  to 
serve  as  a  monument  of  the  defeat  of  the  monks. 
When  read  from  top  to  bottom,  beginning  at  the 
leff>hand  side,  the  letters  form  the  words,  *'  Arnica 
Moston  Priory,"  and  show  the  date  when  the  Priory 
was  founded.  The  letters  J.K.A.Y.  (the  first  two  of 
which  were  omitted  by  your  last  week's  correspon- 
dent, possibly  because  they  are  almost  obliterated), 
were  afterwards  added  by  Mr.  Kay,  who,  upon  the 
death  of  Mr.  Jenkinson,  had  the  stone  removed  to 
the  chapel  in  Reather-street         T.  Clappbrton. 

Alma  Cottage,  Moston  Lane. 

«  »  * 

Allow  me  to  explain  that  I  was  specially  requested 
to  restore  the  Reather-street  Chapel  stone,  and  was 
offered  payment  for  the  work  when  done.  This, 
however,  I  refused,  although  Mr.  Clapperton  had  a  ' 


blank  cheque,  signed  by  the  trustees,  ready  to  fill  in 
when  I  named  the  amount.  I  replaced  the  stone  on 
Monday  week.  I  think  the  stone  was  to  commemorate 
a  victory  over  the  monks  in  some  game,  but  I  don't 
attach  much  importance  to  it.  Jamrs  Kay. 

Recent  Terrace,  Queen's  Road. 

THE  ARMS  OF  MANCHESTER. 
(Note  No,  3,781.  February  14.) 

[3,795.]  The  Oreslets  or  Grelles,  lords  of  Man- 
chester from  the  Conqueror's  time  to  the  fourteenth 
century,  bore  for  their  arms  gules  three  bendlets 
enhanced  or — in  modern  language  a  red  shield  with 
three  narrow  golden  diagonal  bars.  A  bend  in 
heraldry  is  a  diagonal  bar  starting  from  the  top 
dexter  side  of  the  shield  to  the  bottom  ^nister  ade ; 
a  bendlet  is  the  diminutive  of  the  bend ;  a  bendlet 
enhanced  is  somewhat  broader  but  not  so  broad  as 
the  bend.  But  the  ancient  shield  of  the  Oreslets'  has 
its  varieties,  being  sometimes  represented  as  three 
bends  and  at  other  times  a  bend  and  two  bendleta. 

The  last  of  the  Greslets',  Joanna,  married  John  La 
Warre,  whose  arms  were  gules  (red),  a  lion  rampant 
argent  (standing  on  its  hind  legs  white),  crucilly 
botton^e  fltch^e  (between  little  daggers  with  cross 
handles) ;  the  supporters  or  beasts  supporting  the 
shield  were  helmeted  lions.  A  hundred  years  later 
the  Lordship  of  Manchester  passed  into  the  West 
family,  who  were  allied  to  the  Cantilupes,  and  whose 
supporters  were  antelopes.  We  have  now  accounted 
for  the  lower  part  of  the  shield  and  its  supporters, 
the  lion  and  anteloi)e. 

When  the  town  became  a  municipal  corporation 
the  Heralds  took  its  armorial  bearings  in  hand.  They 
added,  by  way  of  enhancement  or  honour,  a  **  chief,*' 
that  is  the  upper  third  of  the  whole  shield,  or  "field" 
upon  which  they  placed  the  **  charge  "  of  a  ship  in 
full  sail,  either  in  allusion  to  Manchester  goods  being 
borne  across  the  sea,  or  to  the  place  from  which  came 
the  materials  of  the  sails.  The  same  policy  no  doubt 
dictated  the  crest,  a  world  covered  with  working 
bees,  and  the  motto,  **  By  Advice  and  Labour."  I 
cannot  say  I  admire  these  latter  additions,  either 
heraldically  or  as  matters  of  taste.  The  lion  is 
"  murally"  crowned,  that  is  with  a  crown  embattled — 
a  ci/i/  charge— and  each  supporter  has  a  red  rose  for 
Lancaster  upon  its  shoulder.  The  ancient  crest  of 
the  Greslets  was  a  hand  holding  a  fish  *•  proper  "  (of 
its  own  colour).  As  mottoes  did  not  come  into  uae 
till  a  late  period  ["  Ich  dien  "  and  "  Honi  soit,  Ac," 
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being  among  the  earliest]  the  Greslets  had  none. 
The  wreath  is  a  parti-coloured  hand  of  six  stripes, 
three  of  each  of  the  principal  colours  in  the  shield, 
alternately,  and  is  what  most  crests  stand  upon ;  it 
was  originally  a  roll  or  turban  worn  round  the  helmet. 
Should  the  Ship  Canal  ever  come  to  pass  the  heralds 
will  haT3  become  better  prophets  than  one  would 
have  taken  them  for. 

The  Gieslet  shield  will  be  found  in  several  places 
about  the  Cathedral— the  La  Warre  arms  on  the 
bench  end  adjoining  the  Canon  Besidentiary's  stall, 
and  the  lion  and  antelope  on  the  Miserere's  or  sub- 
cellffi  of  two  of  the  seats  on  the  south  side  of  the 
choir  near  the  Bishop's  throne. 

Ernest  F.  Lbtts. 

Manchester  Cathedral. 


QUERIES. 

[3,796,]    HuLSB,  Abtist.— I  have  a  water-colour 

drawing,  a  work  of  merit  (though  only  a  copy,  I 

think),  signed  "P.  H.  Hulse,  1867."    Can  any  one 

give  me  any  account  of  this  gentleman,  and  say  if  he 
is  still  living  ? 

Hal. 

[3,797.]  AuTHOBSHiP  OP  SoNO :  Thb  Fabubb's 
BoT.— Who  was  the  author  of  the  sons  the  Farmer's 
ik>y,  the  chorus  of  which  runs  as  follows : — 

To  reap  and  to  mow, 
To  plough  and  to  sow. 
And  to  be  a  farmer's  boy. 

Tom  Rbeves. 

[3,798.]    The  Hohsb  and  the  Camel.— George 

Eliot  says  (Adam  Bede,  p.  40) :  "A  peasant  can  no 

more  help  believing  a  traditional  superstition  than  a 

horae  can  help  trembling  when  he  sees  a  camel."    Is 

this  latter  assertion  an  acknowledged  fact?    I  do  not 

remember  to  have  met  with  it  elsewhere,  though  our 

aathoress  is  not  usually  given  to  err  even  in  small 

things. 

Hal. 

[3,799.]  AuTHOBSHiP  OP  VBBSB8.--I  Shall  be 
glad  to  have  the  assistance  of  your  Notes  and  Queries 
column  in  arriving  at  the  authorship  of  two  poetical 
pieces.  The  first  is  a  little  pathetic  ballad  depicting 
the  sorrows  of  an  outcast  daughter,  the  last  verse  of 
which  runs  as  follows : — 

0,  cmel  was  my  father  that  shut  bis  door  on  me« 
And  cruel  was  my  mother  that  such  a  b\^\%  could  see ; 
And  cruel  is  this  wintry  wind  that  chills  my  heart 

with  cold, 
But»  crueller  than  all,  the  lad  that  left  bis  love  for  gold. 


The  other  was,  about  forty  years  ago,  a  school  recita- 
tion.   The  title,  I  believe,  was  **  The  Fious  Farmer." 
One  verse  runs- 
Should  it  rain  all  the  week. 

And  the  Sunday  prove  fine, 
Though  others  make  hay 
Yet  ril  not  work  at  mine. 

The  moral  being,  of  course,  that  his  success  in  life 
was  attxibutable  to  a  pious  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
Day.  The  ballad,  I  have  a  sort  of  notion,  was  taken 
from  one  of  those  little  penny  warblers  which,  then 
so  common,  are  now,  alas,  very  rare. 

J.  D.  Andbbw. 

Lymm. 

The  Fbench  v.  the  English  Wobkpboplb. — 
Mr.  Edward  Owen  Greening,  formerly  of  Manchester, 
in  the  course  of  an  arUde  in  the  Co-operative  Nevoi 
descriptive  of  a  visit  to  France,  draws  a  comparison 
between  the  French  and  English  agricultural  and  ohter 
labourers.  **It  is  usual,"  he  says,  "for  one  class  of 
political  economists  amongst  us  to  speak  of  the  masses 
of  the  French  people  as  being  much  better  off  than  the 
masses  of  the  English  people.  I  must  confess  I  have 
never  been  able  to  find  the  evidence  for  it.  I  have  tried 
to  do  so,  both  by  personal  inspection  and  by  careful 
reading  of  the  best  French  authorities.  ik>th  at  Guiie 
and  in  all  the  towns  we  are  now  passing  through  on  the 
railway  wo  can  see  the  people  are  worse  housed  than 
ordinary  English  agricultural  labourers.  A  great  many 
of  tite  dwellings  are  mere  one  storey  cabins,  little  better 
than  Irish  huts.  Others  are  built  higher,  but  the  rooms 
are  evidently  poor  and  ill^furnished.  Sanitary  arrange- 
ments can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  a  good  many  of 
them.  I  do  not  know  how  far  over-crowding  in  big 
towns  compares  with  the  same  evil  in  England,  but  from 
some  cause  or  other  it  is  notorious  that  the  death>rate  in 
France  is  at  least  two  per  thousand  higher  than  in 
England.  That  means  that  in  a  population  of  36  millions 
no  less  than  72,000  more  people  are  killed  off  every  year 
by  some  means  or  other.  This  Is  more  thnn  equal  to  the 
destruction  annually  of  a  town  such  as  Stockport  or 
Boclidale  or  Ashton-under-Lyne.  How  are  we  to  account 
for  such  a  fact  as  this  if  tlie  masses  of  the  people  are 
really  as  well  off  as  our  own  ?  Then  it  is  also  notorious 
that  although  France  is  so  favoured  by  nature  that  she 
can  grow  7,000  different  plants  or  vegetables  useful  to 
man,  whilst  we  can  only  grow  about  1,500,  yet  the 
produce  of  her  fields  is  only  about  half  as  much  per  acre 
as  we  get  out  of  our  less  fertile  land  in  England.  And 
we  co-operative  travellers  can  see  for  ourselves  that 
French  workmen  work  at  least  two  hours  per  day  longer 
than  our  English  ones,  and  have  neither  Satutday  half- 
holiday  or  a  quiet  free  Sunday.  In  fact  they  mnke  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen  weeks  overtime  in  a  year,  for  which 
they  receive  no  pay.  The  women  almost  everywhere 
appear  to  have  to  work  like  the  men.  There  is  scarcely 
any  apparent  restriction  by  custom  on  the  kind  of  work 
women  have  to  take  part  in.  I  must  confess  I  am 
disillusioned  myself,  and  quite  cured  of  any  belief  I  may 
ever  have  had,  in  the  e£&cacy  of  either  Malthusianism  or 
sub-division  of  land  as  cures  for  the  ills  of  poverty." 
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NOTES. 


FOLK-LOBE:  COCK  CBOWINO  AT  NIOHT. 

[3,800.]  When  I  kept  fowls  I  have  frequently  been 
startled  by  the  loud  crowing  of  the  cocks  late  at 
night  during  the  spring,  autumn,  and  winter  months. 
We  lived  in  a  quaint  country  place,  and  were  so  en- 
closed at  the  back  that  disturbance  from  man  or  beast 
was  out  of  the  question,  whilst  lights  from  the  house 
could  not  possibly  reach  the  hen-pen.  In  the  said 
country  place  (situate  in  the  Isle  of  Man)  I  have 
often  heard  it  said  that  upon  hearing  a  rooster  crow 
late  at  night,  the  x)erson  should  at  once  go  and  feel 
the  rooster's  feet  to  ascertain  their  temperature ;  as, 
if  hot,  it  is  a  sign  of  good  fortune  to  the  family ;  but 
if  cold,  it  signifies  the  death  of  one  of  its  members. 
The  origin  of  this  superstition  is  unknown  to  me,  and 
I  shall  be  glad  if  some  correspondent  will  kindly 
enlighten  us  upon  this  subjects 

MUBIEL. 
PORTRAIT  OF  WOLFBNDBN,  THE  LANCASHIRE 
MATHEMATICIAN. 

[3,801.]  Mr.  Morgan  Brierley  has  presented  to  the 
Manchester  Literary  Club  a  photographic  portrait  of 
James  Wolfenden,  the  Lancashire  mathematician,  as 
a  companion  to  the  water-colour  head  of  John  But- 
terworth,  which  he  deposited  with  the  club  at  the 
time  he  read  a  paper  on  the  Lancashire  Mathema- 
ticians, in  December,  1877.  An  engraving  from  this 
sketch  of  Butterworth  was  given  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  Literary  Club's  Papers.  James  Wol- 
fenden was  bom  at  Hollinwood  in  1754,  and  died 
there  in  1841,  aged  eighty-seven  years.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  his  grave  in  Hollinwood  Churchyard,  placed 
there  by  a  few  members  of  the  Manchester  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society,  states  that  Wolfenden, 
"  bom  in  a  humble  station  in  life,  and  compelled  to 
toil  as  a  weaver  for  his  daily  bread,  self-instructed, 
he  became  a  distinguished  mathematician." 

Mr.  William  Lees,  of  Hollinwood,  in  sending  a  copy 
of  the  photo  of  Wolfenden  to  Mr,  Morgan  Brierley, 
wrote  as  follows :—"  The  portrait  from  which  the 
photograph  has  been  taken  has  a  little  history  which 
I  think  worth  relating.  Mr.  Wolfenden  had  numerous 
friends  in  Liverpool  who,  both  before  and  after  he  had 
begun  to  calculate  the  Tide  Table  for  that  port,  desired 


him  to  leave  Hollinwood  and  reside  among  them. 
They  wished  him  to  go  there  in  the  capacity  of  pri- 
vate teacher  of  the  mathematics,  and  they  offered  to 
guarantee  him  a  considerable  income.  He  declined, 
however,  to  accede  to  their  request,  preferring  to 
remain  in  his  native  village  in  the  very  humble  and 
unassuming  i^osition  he  had  always  occupied.  His 
numerous  admirers  were  desirous  that  a  portrait  of 
him  should  be  taken,  for  which  he  sat  to  an  artist  at 
Chamber  Hall,  Hollinwood.  Two  portraits  were 
taken,  one  of  which  his  Liverpool  friends  had,  and 
which  on  inquiry  about  it  from  the  late  Mr.  Jesse 
Winward,  of  West  Derby,  I  was  told  it  was  last 
kn  Dwn  to  be  in  the  possession  of  a  Mr.  Colin  Campbell 
there,  who  was  a  contributor  to  the  mathematical 
periodicals  ot  that  day;  the  other  was  retained  at 
Chamber  Hall  in  the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  Livesey, 
who  ordered  that  after  his  death  it  should  be  given 
to  me.  It  is  from  this  portrait  in  oil  that  the  accom- 
panying photograph  has  been  taken." 

The  portrait  represents  a  man  of  about  seventy-five, 
dressed  in  clothes  resembling  an  old-style  Quaker's ; 
the  expression  is  firm,  serene,  and  thoughtful.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  the  name  of  the 
painter.  The  copy,  it  may  be  added,  was  taken  by 
the  Phototype  Company,  of  Market-street,  Man- 
chester. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 
"the  farmer's  boy." 

(Query  No.  3,797,  February  28.) 

[3,802.]  This  song  was  written  by  Robert  Bloom- 
field,  a  popular  rural  poet,  originally  a  shoemaker. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  "  The  Fakenham  Ghost." 
Born  1766 ;  died  1823,  John  Tayix>r.   . 

Baakfield,  Dol-y-Ckurog. 

the  letter  h  in  SHAKSPERS. 
(Nob.  3,779  and  8,782.) 

[3,803.]  It  is  perhaps  worth  while  pointing  out 
that  there  is  another  passage  in  Shakspere  whicli 
illustrates  the  then  current  pronunciation  of  "ache" 
as  if  it  were  written  "  aitch.'*  It  occurs  in  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  act  iv.,  scene  7 : — 

Anthony  :  Thou  bleed'st  apaoe. 

ScARUS :   I  bad  a  wound  here  that  waA  like  i,  T, 
But  now  'tis  made  an  H. 

Ion. 
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Respecting  the  old  way  of  pronouncing  the  word 
"ache,"  I  hare  a  dim  recollection  of  a  church  parson 
of  the  name  of  Headache  coming  into  a  well-known 
liBDcashire  town,  who,  on  some  account  or  other,  got 
to  be  nicknamed  "Yed-warche,"  whereupon  he 
adroitly  began  to  write  h\a  signature  **  Headeach,'' 
and  I  suppose  is  now  known  by  that  name.  The 
disagreeable  affection  of  the  head,  which  probably 
occasioned  the  surname,  would  seem  to  have  been  not 
quite  charmed  away  by  the  change  of  spelling ;  for 
only  a  short  time  ago  I  saw  in  a  respectable  provincial 
newspaper  a  letter,  with  the  signature  in  the  latest 
form  of  spelling,  in  which  the  writer  called  some 
person  whose  opinions  he  did  not  approve  of  "  a 
deliberate  liar ! "  The  compliment  was  duly  returned, 
upon  which  the  Editor  said  the  correspondence  must 
cease! 

MOBGAN  BbIBRLBY. 

THB   H0B8B  AND  THS  CAMEL. 
(Query  No.  3,798.) 

[3,801]  Though  I  cannot  say  whether  the  trem- 
bling of  the  horse  when  he  sees  a  camel  is  "an 
acknowledged  fact,"  it  seems,  at  all  event-s,  to  be  a 
tolerably  familiar  and  well-established  tradition.  I 
would  refer  your  correspondent  Hal  to  a  'fable  of 
Lessing's,  entitled  "  Jupiter  and  the  Horse,''  the  sub- 
stance of  which  is  as  follows:— The  Horse  approaches 
the  throne  of  Jupiter  with  the  complaint  that, 
though  he  is  considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  creatures,  be  yet  thinks  that  there  are  sundry 
things  which  might  be  improved  in  him.  Jupiter, 
smiling,  invites  him  to  name  them,  whereupon 
the  Horse  replies:  "Perhaps  I  should  be  fleeter 
if  my  legs  were  longer  and  more  slender ;  a  long 
swan's  neck  would  not  disfigure  me  ;  a  broader 
breast  would  increase  my  strength  ;  and  since  thou 
bast  appointed  me,  thy  favourite,  to  carry  men,  it 
would  perhaps  be  best  forme  to  be  at  once  bom  with 
a  saddle."  "  Good,"  answers  Jupiter,  **  have  patience 
a  moment."  The  fable  then  continues :— Jupiter, 
with  stem  countenance,  spoke  the  word  of  creation, 
life  flowed  in  the  dust,  organized  matter  united  itself, 
and  straightway  there  stood  before  the  throne  the 
hideous  Camel.  The  Horse  beheld,  shuddered,  and 
trembled  with  horrified  aversion.  Here  are  longer 
and  slenderer  legs,"  said  Jupiter :  '*  Here  is  a  long 
swan's  neck  ;  here  is  a  broader  breast ;  here  is  the 
natural  saddle!  Wilt  thou.  Horse,  that  I  thus  trans- 
fonn  thee  ?  "    The  Horse  still  trembled.    "  Go,"  con- 


tinued Jupiter;  "this  time  be  instructed  without 
being  punished.  But  that  thou  mayst,  now  and  then, 
repentingly  remember  thy  presumption,  continue  to 
exist,  new  creature."  Jupiter  cast  a  life-sustaining 
glance  on  the  Camel — "and  may  the  Horse  never 
behold  thee  without  shuddering."  The  foregoing  is 
but  a  rough  translation,  but  the  fable  will,  I  think, 
in  itself,  sufficiently  show  that  George  Eliot's  remark- 
able accuracy  in  small  things,  to  which  Hal  alludes, 
has  not  failed  her  here. 

A.  H. 

AUTHOBSHIP  OF  VEBSBS* 
(Query  No.  3.799,  February  28.) 

[3,805.]  Mr.  J.  D.  Andbew's  first  quotation  is 
only  a  parody.  The  original  is  of  the  days  of  the 
French  war  in  the  early  part  of  the  century.  The 
stanza  corresponding  to  the  parody  ran  thus : — 

O  cruel  was  the  press-gang 

That  Btole  my  love  from  me, 
And  cruel  was  the  captain 

That  took  him  off  to  sea, 
And  cruel  was  the  little  boat 

That  rowed  him  from  the  strand, 
And  cruel  was  the  big  ship 

That  sailed  him  from  the  land. 

The  young  lady  whose  grief  is  thus  described  was  the 
daughter  of  a  publican  in  Strand-street,  Liverpool, 
the  scene  of  many  such  exploits  by  the  press-gang. 
The  credit  of  authorship  was  given  to  Thompson, 
the  ballad  printer  of  Rainford  Gardens.  Thompson 
was  a  Radical  Reformer  of  the  day,  and  a  leading 
orator  in  debating  societies.  He  was  famed  for  many 
years  as,  at  least,  the  editor  and  publisher  of  "  the 
last  dying  speeches  and  confessions "  of  the  culprits 
who  were  hanged  in  Lancaster,  together  with  "a 
copy  of  the  verses  which  were  written  by  them  in 
the  condemned  cell  on  the  night  before  their  execu- 
tion." Those  were  days !  Every  thief  could  write 
his  own  elegy.  Rainford  Gardens,  where  Thompson 
lived,  was  classic  ground.  They  were  not  gardens 
then  except  in  name,  but  they  had  been.  Sir  J.  A. 
Picton,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Memorials  of 
Liverpool,  p.  134,  says :— "  Rainford's  Garden  takes 
its  name  from  Peter  Rainford,  mayor  in  1740.  It 
was  at  one  time  a  pleasant  place  of  residence.  Mr. 
William  James,  merchant,  grandfather  of  Mr.William 
James  of  fiarrock  Lodge,  formerly  M.P.  for  Cumber- 
land, afterwards  resided  here.  His  house  was  after- 
wards occupied  by  the  firm  of  Aspinwall,  Roscoe, 
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and  Lace,  solicitors."  This  was  the  lar^e  and  well- 
built  house  at  the  corner  of  Mathew-street  and  the 
Gardens,  pulled  down  jears  ago.  It  was  subse- 
quently occupied  by  a  Mr.  Cassidy,  an  extensive 

feather  and  quill  merchant. 

Mbmobt. 

FOX-FIRK. 
(Noa.  3.719,  3,723,  3.733.  3,746,  and  3,764.) 

[3,806.]  The  question  whether  "fox-fire"  be  a 
nautical  corruption  of  the  word  phosphorous,  Mr. 
Madeley,  no  doubt,  believes  he  has  decided  in  the 
affirmative  by  the  evidence  of  a  solitary  v^itness.  I 
have,  however,  the  testimony  of  several  persons  who 
have  made  long  voyages  and  have  often  seen  the 
sparkling  radiance  of  the  sea  in  the  night  time,  but 
who  never  heard  it  called  fox-fire.  If  Mr.  Madelby 
persist  in  his  assertion  that  fox-fire  is  a  nautical  cor- 
ruption of  phosphorous,  the  duty  will  then  devolve 
upon  him  to  show  whether  anyone,  besides  himself 
and  Mr.  Langham,  ever  gave  the  name  of  phos- 
phorous to  the  nocturnal  luminosity  of  the  ocean.  If 
such  a  term  was  never  applied  to  this  phenomenon, 
no  corruption  of  it  could  be  possible. 

Mr.  Barlow's  notions  on  this  subject  are  not  in 
harmony  with  those  of  Mr.  Madeley.  The  light  of 
false-fire  (ignis  fatuus)and  fox-fire,  he  t-ells  us,  is  from 
a  common  source,  viz.,  decayed  vegetable  matter; 
and  then,  naturally  enough,  he  looks  about  to  find  a 
common  origin  of  the  name  given  to  the  light ;  and 
this  he  discovers  in  A.N.  to  be  "  fallax-fer,"  which  he 
says  means  the  same  thing.  But,  unfortunately  for 
Mr.  Barlow's  theory,  this  barbarous  compound  of 
Latin  and  French  signifies  neither  false-fire  nor  fox- 
fire, but  false  iron.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  ignis 
fatuus,  naturalists  are  not  so  positive  as  Mr.  Barlow  ; 
but  with  regard  to  fox-fire  —or,  as  I  prefer  to  call  it, 
folks'-fire— the  case  is  different.  Shining  wood  is 
certainly  decayed  vegetable  matter,  but  that  is  not 
the  reason  it  shines  in  the  dark ;  if  it  were  we  might 
expect  every  piece  of  rotten  wood  we  handled  to 
emit  light ;  but  this  not  being  the  case  we  must  look 
further  for  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon.  Botanists 
tell  us  that  there  are  several  species  of  fungi  which 
are  luminous  in  the  dark ;  and  that  it  is  the  Telephora 
Cerulea,  which,  by  protruding  its  fibres  into  the  pores 
of  decayed  wood,  is  the  cause  of  its  luminosity. 

S.  Hewitt. 

Percival-stroot,  C.-ou-M. 


QUERIES. 

[3,807.]  **  Tbmb  "  IN  Coursing. — The  Satwrday 
Beview  of  February  21,  in  an  article  on  ''Private 
Coursing,"  quotes  Dame  Juliana  Bemer's  well-known 
points  of  perfection  of  a  greyhound  as  '*  syded  like  a 
teme."  What  is  a  teme  ?  I  cannot  find  the  word  in 
any  dictionary.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  can 
enlighten  me.  I  was  taught  the  quotation  (alas, 
many  a  long  year  ago)  as  "  sided  like  a  bream." 

An  Old  Col^bssb. 


What  Should  Farmers  Do  P — Sir  James  Cdird 
io  a  letter  to  the  Times^  says  that  thirty-three  years  ago 
he  advised  farmers  to  pay  more  attention  to  meat  and 
dairy  produce,  and  leas  to  corn,  and  be  points  to  present 
circumstances,  not  only  in  England  but  also  in  the 
wheat-growing  districts  of  America,  as  demonstrating 
the  wisdom  of  that  advice.  The  overflowing  harvests 
of  last  year  have  brought  down  the  price  of  com  to 
a  point  below  the  cost  of  production.  In  some 
parts  of  Dakota  and  other  remote  districts  the 
farmers  have  had  to  part  with  their  wheat  at 
from  Is.  6d.  to  2a.  per  bushel,  and  have  been 
ruined  in  consequence.  Into  England,  as  tiie  only 
country  alwavs  compelled  to  import  a  large  proportion 
of  the  breadstuffs  sbe  consumes,  has  been  poured  the 
enormous  surplus  production  of  the  rest  of  the  world  at 
prices  unprecedentedly  low.  Hence  the  difficulties 
which  the  fruitful  season  of  last  year  was  not  sufficient 
to  dissipate  for  the  English  farmer.  Hence  also  the  per- 
plexities which  now  surround  him. 

Macaulay  and  Carlylb.  —  In  a  volume  of 
Essays  and  Reminiscences,  just  published,  Mr.  James 
Montgomery  Stuart,  its  author,  tells  the  following  anec- 
dote of  Lord  Macaulay :  **  Visiting  Lord  Macaulay  just 
at  the  time  when  the  first  instalment  of  Carlyle's  Life  of 
Frederiq  was  published,  I  found  him  engaged  in  Uie 
perusal  of  the  opening  chapters.  His  wrath — I  can- use 
no  milder  word — ^against  Carlyle's  style  was  boundless. 
He  read  aloud  to  me  four  or  five  of  the  most  Caiiylean 
sentences,  and  then  throwing  the  book  on  the  library 
table  exclaimed,  *  I  hold  that  no  Englishman  has  the 
right  to  treat  Iiis  mother-tongue  after  so  unfiiial  a 
fashion.'  Before  a  week  had  elapsed  I  was  again  at 
Holly  Lodge,  and  Heat  once  recurred  to  Carlyle's  history. 
*  Pray  read  it,'  he  said,  *  as  soon  as  you  can  find  time.  Of 
course  I  have  not  got,  and  never  shall  get,  reconciled  to 
his  distortions  and  contortions  of  language  ;  but  there 
are  notwithstanding  passages  of  truly  wonderful  interest 
nnd  pow(3r,  and  in  the  infinite  variety  of  new  historical 
fiicts,  and  in  the  delight  and  instruction  they  afford.  If 
my  first  feelmg  has  been  that  of  annoyance  at  the  atraog« 
w<iy  of  telling  the  story,  my  second  and  permanent  Ced- 
ing Is  one  of  gratitude  that — even  in  such  a  way— the 
story  has  been  told.'  " 
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NOTES. 

FYPIiBTS. 

[9,808.]  A  few  weeks  ago  I  read  in  the  Leicester 
Chromoie  that  some  boys  were  charged  with  stealing 
muffins  and  "  pyflets."  The  word  was  repeated,  or 
I  should  haye  taken  it  for  a  clerical  error,  and  that 
"  pikelets  "  were  meant.  But,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  muffins,  I  am  led  to  suppose  that  the  word 
pyflet  is  a  local  name  for  the  ordinary  crampet  or 
crumpet.  In  London,  as  the  readers  of  Pickwick 
will  be  aware,  the  little  spongy  cake  is  called  a 
crumpet.  Mr.  Pickwick  was  elected  president  of  the 
Hot  Muffin  and  Crumpet  Punctual  Delivery  Company. 
The  London  crumpet  is  not  so  large  in  diameter  as  a 
small  tearsaucer.  In  Lancashire  there  are  muffins, 
crampets,  and  pikelets.  The  crampet  is  so  called 
because  the  batter  is  poured  into  a  circular  metal 
ring  or  **  cramp  **  for  baking,  and  the  size  is  that  of 
an  ordinary  tea-saucer.  The  pikelet  is  about  the  size 
of  a  large  breakfast-saucer,  and  somewat  thinner  than 
the  crampet,  baked,  I  beliere,  without  the  cramp. 
In  Cheshire  there  used  to  be  a  still  thinner  breakfast 
dainty,  eaten  well-buttered,  hot  from  the  bakestone, 
and  this,  the  size  of  a  supper-plate,  was  called  a  wheat- 
cake.  In  the  United  States,  these  or  something  like 
them  are  called  **  pikes,''  or  turnpikes.  The  name 
baa  evidently  been  borrowed  from  England,  for  what 
ia  "  pikelet"  but  a  little  **  pike,'*  and  the  cake  is  just 
8U2h  a  one  as  might  be  readily  prepared  and  baked 
in  haste  for  a  traveller  about  to  start  on  a  journey 
by  the  turnpike  road  (there  were  no  railroads),  or 
baked  by  a  gipsy  on  a  griddle  or  bakestone  over  a 
roadside  fire,  where  loaves  of  bread  were  not  obtain- 
able. Crampet  is,  I  take  it,  the  proper  rendering  of 
the  muffin's  honourable  spouse;  but  what  is  the 
"pylletr  Is  it  the  little  spongey-surfaced  cake 
known  elsewhere  as  the  crampet  or  crumpet,  or,  is 
it  the  pikelet?  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  can 
say. 

ISABBLLA  Banks. 

London. 

[Dr.  SebMtiao  Evans,  in  his  Glossary  of  Leicestershire 
Words^  published  by  the  English  Dialect  Society, 
gives: — Pikelet:  a  common  tea-table  delicacy  occu> 
pying  a  position  almost  exactly  intermediate  between 
the  popular  pan-cake  and  the  ordi&aiy  crumpet  ot 
oommeroe.  On  the  Warwiokahire  side  of  the  county 
the  word  is  sometimes  written  and  pronounced 
**  pyfiet**    And  in  Mr.  Edward  Peacock's  Glossary  of 


Words  in  use  in  the  wapentakes  of  Maidey  and  Corring' 
Aom,  Lincolnshire^  issued  by  the  same  society,  we 
have :—  Pjflets  or  Pydets ;  a  leathery  kind  of  cakes, 
called  crumpets  in  London. — E^.] 

THB    BAJELLS    OF    DUBHAM  AND    THB  ULMBTON 

LBGBNB. 

[3,809.]  The  painful  lawsuit  which  ended  on 
Tuesday,  by  the  judge  declaring  that  the  wife  of  the 
Earl  of  Durham  was  sane  at  the  time  of  her  marriage, 
has  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  probably 
induced  not  a  few  persons  besides  myself  to  refer  to 
the  history  of  the  Lords  of  Lambton.  A  legend, 
connected  with  a  figure  that  is  to  be  seen  at  Lambton 
Castle  representing  a  man,  clothed  in  razor^covered 
armour,  in  the  act  of  thrusting  a  sword  into  a 
serpent's  throat,  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  some 
of  the  readers  of  your  Notes  and  Queries. 

The  Lambtons  in  the  olden  days  were  equally 
notorious  for  wickedness  and  for  bravery.  The 
legend  relates  to  one  of  them,  who,  fishing  on  a 
Sunday  morning,  was  angry  at  not  catchiog  anything, 
vented  his  rage  in  curses  upon  the  people  who  passed 
him  on  their  way  to  church.  No  sooner  had  he  thus 
relieved  his  feelings  than  he  noticed  a  bite,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  after  careful  handling  succeeded 
in  landing,  not  a  good-sized  fish,  but,  to  his  dismay, 
a  hideous  serpent  with  nine  holes  on  each  side  of  his 
mouth.  Casting  the  serpent  into  a  well  near  to 
where  he  was  fishing,  he  remarked  to  a  bystander 
that  he  thought  it  was  the  devil.  As  frequent  in 
those  days,  the  irate  fisherman,  after  drinking  the  local 
cup  of  wickedness  to  the  dregs,  repented  of  his 
evil  ways,  and  to  set  against  them  some  good  works, 
he  wandered  into  foreign  lands  to  employ  his  sword 
against  the  infidel.  During  his  absence  the  serpent  grew 
to  enormous  dimensions,  swallowed  herds  of  cattle,  poi- 
soned the  air,  destroyed  vegetation  by  its  breath,  and 
became  a  terror  to  the  ndghbourhood.  Brave  men 
sought  to  slay  it,  but  when  they  cut  it  in  pieces  the 
pieces  re-united,  so  that  at  the  end  the  serpent 
remained  intact  whilst  its  adversaries  were  either 
slain  or  mangled  terribly.  In  time  the  heir  of 
Lambton,  having  had  his  fill  of  holy  slaughter, 
returned  home,  and  quickly  resolved  to  rid 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  monster  that  reminded 
him  of  his  old  wickedness.  To  save  himself 
from  a  discomfiture  similar  to  that  which  had 
befallen  every  valiant  foe  of  the  serpent,  he  sought 
advice  from  a  witch.  This  controller  of  the  powers 
of  darkness,  after  upbraiding  the  knight  with  bein 
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the  cause  of  the  evil  and  mischief  wrought  by  the 
serpent,  exacted  from  bim  a  vow  to  kill  the  living 
thing  that  first  met  him  after  the  serpent  was  dead. 
She  then  directed  him  to  put  on  a  suit  of  armour 
protected  by  razors  and  then  to  attack  the  serpent 
with  Iiis  sword.  In  the  event  of  his  failing  to  comply 
with  the  conditions  a  curse  was  to  affect  him  and  his 
descendants  for  nine  generations,  so  that  not  one  of 
them  should  die  in  his  bed.  Before  departing  on  his 
dangerous  mission  the  knigDt  promised  to  give,  after 
destroying  the  serpent,  three  blasts  upon  his  horn  as 
a  signal  to  his  father  to  release  a  favourite  grey- 
hound, that  it  might  on  rushing  to  its  master  be 
sacrificed  in  fulfilment  of  his  vow  to  destroy 
the  first  living  thing  he  met.  The  doughty 
hero  having  thus  made,  as  he  thought,  due 
provision  to  fulfil  all  his  obligations  to  the  witch, 
sought  the  monster  at  the  hill  round  which  it  usually 
coiled  itself.  Battle  was  at  once  given.  The  knight 
Rlashed  at  the  monster,  the  monster  wrapped  itself 
round  its  armed  assailant,  but  every  time  that  its 
grip  tightened  the  razors  cut  it  into  pieces.  The 
pieces,  as  they  touched  the  earth,  re-united, 
and  the  monster  uninjured  darted  afresh  at  its 
enemy.  Again  and  again  did  this  happen,  till  the 
brave  Lambton  began  to  dread  that  his  work  was 
hopeless.  At  length  the  knight  ran  into  the  river ; 
the  serpent  followed,  and  seized  him  there  with 
renewed  vigour,  but  when  it  contracted  its  muscles 
the  razors  again  cut  it  into  pieces,  but  now  the  stream 
carried  away  the  pieces  without  imiting,  and  the 
terrible  scourge  of  Lambton  was  no  more.  Then 
rang  through  the  air  the  three  loud  blasts  from  the 
horn  of  the  joyous  victor,  who  was  however  soon 
terrified  by  seeing  his  father  running  to  embrace 
him,  whilst  no  hound  was  visible.  The  old  man  had 
in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  forgotten  to 
release  the  dog  before  starting  to  bless  his  son. 
The  son,  full  of  anguish,  gave  another  blast  of  his 
horn,  the  hound  was  this  time  set  free,  and  reaching 
its  master  fell  at  a  stroke  of  Lambton's  sword.  But 
the  sacrifice  was  too  late.  The  vow  to  slay  the  first 
living  thing  which  met  him  after  vanquishing  the 
serpent  had  not  been  kept,  so  the  curse  on  the  Lords 
of  Lambton  lived  until  nine  generations  had  died 
away  from  theur  beds. 

This  legend  is  said  not  to  have  been  without  effect 
upon  the  minds  of  successive  inheritors  of  Lambton, 
upon  their  servants  and  tenants.  Perhaps  some  of 
your  readers  can  tell  what  hold  this  superstition  has 


still  upon  the  people  of  Durham  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lambton,  and  explain  in  what  actual 
circumstanbes  the  legend  had  its  origin.  X. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 


•( 


TBMB"  in  CX)UK8IN0. 


(query  No.  3,807,  March  7.) 

[3,810.]  It  is  evident  that  the  Saturday  Review 
misquoted  Dame  Juliana's  points  of  perfection  in  a 
greyhound.  The  word  should  be  "  breme."  Among 
the  old  coursers  of  my  days  the  following  doggrel 
rhymes  were  always  quoted  as  marking  the  true 
points  of  a  greyhound  :— 

A  bead  like  a  snake* 
A  neck  like  a  drake, 
Back  like  a  beam. 
Sides  like  a  hream^ 
Tail  like  a  rat, 
Feet  like  a  oat 

H.  K.  N. 

THE  HORBB  AN1>  THB  CAHBL. 
(1708.  3,796  and  8,804.) 

[3,811.]  The  following  drcumstanoe  is  perhaps 
worth  telling  in  connection  with  this  inquiry.  Some 
years  since,  having  business  with  the  Messrs. 
Jennisons,  Belle  Vue,  I  drove  to  the  Gardens. 
Entering  at  the  Longsight  lodge,  I  proceeded  through 
the  Gardens  to  the  Hyde  Road  entrance.  Just  as  I 
reached  the  8table8,a  camel  passed  in  front  of  my  horse, 
which  immediately  reared  up  and  sprang  round, 
nearly  pitching  me  out^  Had  it  not  been  that  two 
ostlers  rushed  to  his  head  he  would  have  bolted. 
The  most  remarkable  thing  was,  when  we  had  got 
him  pacified,  the  terror  had  been  so  great  that  the 
sweat  poured  from  his  body  and  dropt  on  the  floor. 
I  named  the  matter  to  many  friends,  but  never  could 
get  any  explanation. 

P.  F.  Masox. 

"THB  farmer's  DOY." 
(Nos.  8,797  and  8.802.) 
[3312.]  Will  your  correspondent,  Mr.  John 
Tayix)b,  inform  us  in  what  part  and  in  what  edition 
of  Bloomfield*s  poems  the  song  referred  to  on  Feb- 
ruary 28th  occurs?  Li  the  edition  that  I  posaesa it 
does  not  appear  at  all.  The  most  curious  part  about 
is,  that  in  a  copy  of  Battade  and  Skmffs  of  the  Peaamiiry, 
published  by  J.  Parker  and  Son,  it  is  there  stated 
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that  the  author  of  the  song  in  question  is  not  known. 
It  says,  "  There  is  no  question  that  the  Farmer's  Boy 
it  is  a  very  ancient  song ;  it  is  highly  popular  amongst 
the  north-country  lads  and  lasses.  The  date  of  the 
composition  may  probably  be  referred  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  century,  when  there  prevailed 
amongst  the  ballad-mongers  a  great  rage  for  farmer's 
aona,  plough  boys,  milk-maids,  and  farmer's  boys." 
If  the  song  was  written  by  Bloomfleld,  it  is  passing 
strange  that  it  should  not  be  known  more  widely, 
and  especially  with  good  publishers. 

John  Ward. 

Votton. 

*  #  # 

Your  correspondent  in  last  issue  has  evidently 
been  misled  by  the  similarity  of  title  in  ascribing  to 
Bobert    Bloomfleld   the   authorship   of    the   song 
inquized   about    by   Tom   Ebrvss.      Bloomfield's 
JBarmet's  Boy  is  a  well-known  didatic  poem  of  con- 
siderable length,  treating  upon  farm  life  and  labour, 
similar  in  style  to  Thomson's  Seasons.    The  song  of 
••  The  Parmer's  Boy "  is  a  ballad  of  five  eight-line 
▼enee,  and  was  known  and  sung  probably  a  centurj' 
before  Bloomfleld  was  bom.    Like  many  other  old 
songs,  however,  the  author  seems  unknown.     In 
Beeton's  Bock  of  Poetry  it  is  quoted  as  anonymous 
and  as  written  before  1689.    It  is  also  quoted  in 
Dixon's   BaUads  and  Songs  of    the  Peasantry  of 
Snffiandt  p.  148,  and  there  named  as  a  very  ancient 
song,  and  highly  popular  among  north-country  lads 
and  lasses;  author  unknown. 

„     «,^    »  Hbnby  B.  Bbdfbsn. 

Mots  Side. 


as  I  write.  It  was  a  common  street  ballad  when  I 
was  very  yoimg,  and  Beverly  sang  it  with  the  regu- 
lar drawl,  laying  full  emphasis  on  the  ''  payrente." 
The  gallery  was  in  a  roar,  coppers  were  flung  to 
them  both  on  the  stage,  and  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion Mr.  Beverly  came  down  to  the  footlights  and 
requested  that  no  more  should  be  thrown  on  account 
of  the  danger.  It  was  quite  as  amusing  and  clever 
as  Bobson's  **  Villikins  and  his  Dinah,"  and  indeed 
may  have  suggested  the  latter.  I  should  think  the 
authorship  of  the  ballad  lost  in  the  mists  of  obscurity. 

Isabella  Banks. 

London. 


QUEBIES. 

[3,814.J  Graves  in  Private  Grounds.— I  have 
heard  of  a  gentleman  living,  I  think,  in  Longsight, 
who  wished  to  be  buried  in  his  garden,  and  his  wish 
was  gratified.    Can  any  reader  give  particulars  ? 

G.  H.  O. 


AUTHORSHIP  OP  BAIXAD. 
(Nos.  3.799  and  3.806.) 

^  [3,813.]  Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  it  was  the  prac- 
tice for  street  ballad-mongers  to  display  their  Catnach 
ballads  behind  lines  of  string  against  blank  walls 
and  hoarding.  The  one  J.  D.  Andrew  inquires 
about  was  one  of  these,  and  usually  had  as  an  illus- 
tration at  the  top  a  rude  wood-cut  of  a  ship,  or  of  a 
sailor  with  a  bag  of  money  in  his  hand,  apropos  of 
nothing  except  that  the  opening  stanzas  began  :— 

Oh !  crael  were  the  parents  that  aent  mv  love  to  sea. 
And  cruel  was  the  ship  that  bore  my  love  from  me. 

And  another  began, "  Oh,  cruel  was  the  captain.**  It 
waa  a  very  old  ballad  then.  Henry  Beverly,  the  low 
comedian,  in  the  character  of  a  female  street-singer, 
with  Mr.  Sloane  as  a  strolling  fiddler  by  his  side^  was 
wont  to  snig  it,  and  the  tune  is  running  in  my  head 


[3,815.]    Haunted  Halls  in  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire. — Some  time  ago  Mr.  Ingram  published, 
through  W.  H.  Allen  and  Ck).,  London,  his  Directory 
to  the  Haunted  Homes   of  England.      A    leading 
London  magazine  gave  a  review  of  the  work,  and 
supplemented  the  list    with   the   following :— "  A 
gentleman  was  very  lately  residing  in  a  countiy 
house  in  Essex,  when  his  sleep  was  disturbed  by  a 
slight  noise  in  one  comer  of  the  panelled  chamber. 
Lighting  a  candle,  he  waited  on  events.     The  panel 
was  pushed  aside,  and  a  headless  figure,  dressed  in  a 
silvery  shimmering  substance  and  wearing  diamonds, 
emerged  and  made  towards  the  bed.  At  this  moment 
a  low,  inarticulate,  and  gibbering  sound  of  a  voice 
proceeded   from  behind  the  bed,  which   was   set 
against  the  wall.     No  sooner  had  this  mournful 
utterance  died  away  than  the  headless  figure  stopped 
and  disappeared.    The  panels  were  afterwards  taken 
down,  and  a  headless  skeleton  in  wasted  white  satin 
and  the  family  diamonds  was  found  in  one  comer  of 
the   chsmber.     The  head  was   discovered  in   the 
panelling  behind  the  bed.     Now,  why  did  the  head 
address  the  body,  and  how  did  they  come  to  be 
severed  ?  "    Can  any  correspondent  give  the  name  of 
the  Essex  county  house  mentioned  above  ?    It  would 
be  highly  interesting  to  know  whether  there  still 
exist  any  hall  or  house  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
which  is  yet  considered  to  be  haunted« 

Scio. 
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xVOTES. 

THE  FIRST  VOLUNTRBB  OFFICSBS  IN  MANCHSSTBB  IN 

1869. 

[3316.]  The  recent  death  of  Lord  Wilton  has  been 
speedily  followed  by  that  of  Mr.  Frank  Ashton.  As 
Lord  Wilton  was  the  first  colonel,  and  Mr.  Ashton  the 
first  major  of  the  first  regiment  of  Manchester  Volun- 
teers, the  time  seems  opportune  for  putting  on 
l^ermanent  record  the  names  of  the  officers  of  the 
regiment  at  the  date  of  irs  embodiment  in  1859. 

DA\aD  Kklly. 

Btretford. 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  COlfMANDANT : 

.  .  The  Viscount  Grey  de  Wilton. 

MAJOB: 

Frank  Aahton. 

CAPTAINS: 


Company. 

1  Ed wd.  Stanley  Haywood 

2  Joseph  Peol 

3  MarcusBrown-Westhead 

4  John  Fearce 

5  Wm.  Romaine  Callender 

6  Boratio  Simon  Samuel 


CSompany. 

7  Francis  Philip  Rickards 

8  Samuel  Henry  Hinde 

9  William  Spencer  Sawyer 

10  James  Knowles 

11  David  Bleackley 

12  John  Dugdale 


LIEUTENANTS : 


1  Fenton  Mangnall 

2  Frederick  Charles  Ede 

3  Walter  B.  Westhead 

4  Francis  Henry  Glover 

5  Edward  O.  Bleackley 

6  Robert  Bridgford 

7  John  Bagshaw 


8  Herbert  Philips 

9  Robert  Bellhouse 

10  George  H.  Goldsmith 

11  Richard  Fape  Ford 

12  Peter  H.  Moore 

—  John  J.  Mawson  (super- 
numerary) 


1  John  Bradshaw 

2  Robert  P.  Hickson 

3  Isaac  Gleave 

4  Andrew  Stirling 

5  Peter  Mawdsley 

6  Thomas  Walker  Nelson 


ENSIGNS : 

7  John  Hill 

8  Robert  May 

9  John  S.  Mayson 

10  John  H.  AsbtOQ 

11  Albert  L.  Dickins 

12  Joseph  Jervis 


Paymaster :  John  J.  Mawson,  lieutenant. 
Adjutant :  J.  A  Lathbury,  captain. 
Surgeon :  Ant.  B.  Brabazon,  M.D. 
Assistant-surgeon :  Robert  Manners  Mann. 

AN  OLD  MANCHESTRR  DEED. 

[3,817.]  I  have  before  me  a  small  parchment 
deed,  engrossed  in  court-hand,  and  dated  26th  Sep- 
tember, 12th  Elizabeth  (1570),  from  the  contents  of 
which,  written  in  Latin,  I  extract  the  following 
interesting  particulars.    The  deed  (poll)  is  a  grant 


from  John  Byron,  of  Colwick,  in  the  county  of 
Nottingham,  Esquire,  who  for  il40  conveys  in  fee 
simple  to  Edward  Sidall,  of  the  Slade  [near  Man- 
chester], in  Lancashire,  gentleman,  certain  four  closes 
called  GrinUywe  Marahe,  situate  in  Gorton,  in  the 
parish  of  Manchester,  adjoining  which  closes  was  a 
close  known  as  Biron  earthe^  other  neighbouring 
landmarks  mentioned  beiog  (1)  property  belonging 
to  the  College  of  Manchester,  (2)  the  highway  leading 
from  Manchester  to  Stopford  (Stockport),  (3)  three 
closes,  called  respectively  the  Two  acres  oUme^  the 
CoUyn  fetid,  and  the  Three  acres  dosse,  and  (4)  pro- 
perty of  Ralph  Byram.  The  land  conveyed  was 
estimated  to  contain  together  about  seventeen  acrea, 
and  was  then  lately  in  the  occupation  of  Ralph 
Bordman  (then  deceased),  but,  at  the  time  of  the 
deed,  was  in  the  holding  of  one  Thomas  Baylye  and 
his  assigns.  The  grantee  is  expressed  to  take  and 
hold  the  purchased  property  of  the  chief  lord  of  the 
fee  at  the  accustomed  services.  The  grantor  mp- 
points  one  James  Traves  as  his  attorney  to  render 
actual  possession  of  the  land.  The  witnesses  to  the 
due  execution  of  the  deed  are  Robert  ffletcher,  Jamee 

^  aad Harbottell ;  while  the  attestors  to  the 

"livery  of  seizin" — which  took  place  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  — are  Thomas  Burche  (gent.),  John 
Parsivall,  Thomas  Parsivall,  Richard  Bexwicke, 
Nicholas  Parsivall,  and  John  Piatt  (gent.)— appa- 
rently all  Manchester  parishioners — beneath  'whoee 
names  is  written  the  name  of  Ralph  Kenyon.  I  will 
in  my  next  note  give  some  particulars  (gleaned  from 
later  deeds)  concerning  members  of  the  Percivall  or 
Parsivall  family. 

The  above  John  Byron,  who  (in  1679)  was  after- 
wards knighted,  was  son  of  that  Sir  John  Byron 
(Steward  of  Manchester  and  Rochdale)  on  whoae 
acquiring,  in  1540,  the  famous  Prioiy  of  Newstead, 
Clayton,  near  Manchester,  lost  the  honour  of  being 
the  chief  family  seat  of  the  Byrons ;  and  was  father 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Byron,  the  distinguished  general 
during  the  CJivil  Wars;  and  grandfather  of  Sir  John 
Byron  (afterwards  first  Lord  Byron),  so  well  known 
as  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  as  a  field-marshal  of 
the  Royalist  forces,  temp  Charles  I. 

I  find  that,  in  a  later  deed  (dated  in  1696)  in  my 
possession,  a  Thomas  Syddall  is  described  as  ^  of 
Milkwall-Slade,  alias  Slade,  in  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster, gent.,  Sonne  and  heire  apparent  of  George 
Syddall,  gent,"  I  may  add  that  early  refevenoas 
to  Slade  are  very  rare,  though  the  name  la  now 
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familiar  to  ns  by  its  occunence  in  "  Slade  Lane  "  and 

other  plaoe-namea  connected  with  Longsight  and 

Leyenaholme. 

C.  T.  Tallent-Bateman. 

2H,  Brown-street. 


COMMENTS   AND  ANSWERS. 

HUU3E,  ABTIBT. 
(Query  No.  3,796,  Febniary  28.) 

[3318.]  J.  H.  Hulse  (not  P.  H.)  lived  in  Pendle- 
ton in  Tory  poor  circumstances.  I  believe  he  was  an 
artist  of  considerable  ability,  but  he  was  usually  so 
fast  for  money  that  he  could  not  wait  until  he  could 
paint  a  good  picture.  This  was  his  excuse  for  paint- 
ing the  great  number  of  water-colour  sketches,  which 
be  sold  for  a  few  shillings  each.  He  died  six  or  seven 

years  ago.  Alfred. 

«  «  « 

J.  H.  Hulse,  artist,  lived  for  some  time  at  No.  12, 
Richmond  Place,  near  Windsor  Bridge,  and  was  taken 
from  there  in  a  cab  to  the  Salford  Workhouse  five 
years  next  July.  He  was  only  in  the  workhouse 
abont  three  weeks  when  he  died,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Salford  Cemetery.  I  have  some  drawings  by  him. 
I  have  known  him  since  about  1862  or  1853.  He  was 
by  trade  a  designer  for  china  works.  Mr.  Hall, 
teacher  of  music,  Clopton-street,  has  some  beautiful 
specimens  of  his  work.  Mr.  W.-  Smith,  9,  West 
Brunswick- street,  Windsor  Bridge,  has  about  100 
drawings,  water-colours,  and  oil  paintings  from  his 
broab.  B.  Bobbbts. 

150,  Oldflald  Boad.  Salford. 

PYPLBT8. 
(Note  No.  8,806,  llaroh  14.) 

[3319.]  Mrs.  Banks  inquires  if  the  Leicestershire 
pyflet  is  the  same  as  the  spongy-surfaced  cake  known 
as  the  crampet  or  crumpet  Pyflet  or  pydet — I  think 
the  former  is  the  name  they  are  generally  known 
by  in  Leicestershire — ^is  the  same  as  the  crampet  in 
this  county.  The  Note,  called  to  my  mind  an  old 
sign  that  I  have  seen  many  a  time  and  oft  in  the 
Wharf-street,  Leicester,  though  it  must  be  twenty- 
five  years  since  I  last  saw  it    It  runs  thus : — 

Elizabeth abe  lives  here. 

She  sells  pyflets  and  not  too  dear 

She  makes  them  well  and  keeps  them  clean. 

Just  step  ioside,  they  are  there  to  be  aeen. 

Edwabd  Bbioob. 

»  »  * 

With  regard  to  the  words  pyflets  and  pikeletSi  I 


beg  to  observe  that  at  Bolton,  from  fifty-five  to  sixty 
years  ago,  muffins  were  spoken  of  as  "  pike-lins,'' 
probably  meant  for  "  pike-lings.  N.  L. 

«  «  « 

Mrs.  LiNNAUS  Banks  gives  some  interesting  notes 
upon  the  origin  of  the  terms  **  pyflets,"  *'  pikelets," 
"crumpets,"  *' crampets,"  and  ''muffins;"  but  she 
makes  an  error  in  assigning  to  the  immortal  Pick- 
wick the  presidenpy  of  the  Hot  Muffin  and  Crumpet 
Punctual  Delivery  Company,  whereas  it  was  Sir 
Matthew  Pupker  who  was  unanimously  and  voci- 
ferously voted  into  the  chair  at  that  celebrated  meet- 
ing for  the  *'  Institution  of  the  United  Metropolitan 
Improved  Hot  Muffin  and  Crumpet  Baking  and 
Punctual  Delivery  Company,"  mentioned  in  the 
second  chapter  of  Nicholas  NicMeby,  Dor. 

Manchester. 

OBAVBS  IN  PRIVATE  GBOUNDS. 
(Query  No.  8,814,  March  14.) 

[3,820.]  Such  interments  are  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon within  a  few  miles  of  Manchester,  both  in 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  The  gentleman  G.  H.  O. 
inquires  about  was  probably  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Bumage 
Road,  Heaton  Norris.  He  was  buried  at  his  own 
request  in  the  front  garden  of  his  own  house,  which 
is  now  owned  by  Mr.  MoUineaux,  jun.,  of  Manchester. 
This  was  ninety  years  ago.  The  grave  was  desecrated 
about  thirty  years  ago  on  account  of  tradition  saying 
that  valuable  treasure  was  placed  in  his  coffin. 
Nothing  valuable  was  found.  The  coffin  and  con- 
tents on  exposure  went  to  dust.  The  headstone,  a 
very  neat  one,  was  removed  some  twenty  years  ago. 
The  last  time  the  writer  saw  it  was  in  the  coach- 
house on  the  premises.  There  are  other  interments 
in  Heaton  Mersey  in  a  garden  between  the  two 
public-houses. 

Near  Northwich,  in  the  memory  of  the  writer,  a 
gentleman  named  Clough  buried  his  wife  in  the 
garden.  At  Dunham  Massey,  in  that  part  of  the 
township  known  as  Dunham  Town,  behind  some 
cottages  near  the  Town  tree,  is  the  burial-place  of 
the  Neilds,  two  graves.  The  gravestones  now  lie  at 
the  top  of  the  passage  leading  from  the  highway  to 
the  back  of  the  houses,  but  not  in  their  proper  places. 
An  old  inhabitant  of  Dunham  assured  the  writer 
they  were  buried  in  the  back  garden,  the  stones 
were  removed  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation--a 
stupid  trick.  The  inscription  says  Mr.  Neild  left  £60 
to  the  highways,  meaning  for  their  repair.  It  was 
duly  paid,  invested,  and  lost    At  the  bottom  of  one 
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of  the  stones  is  cat — evidently  by  an  amateur  letter- 
cutter—"  The  rest  in  peace." 

Probably  the  last  gentleman  who  made  a  burial- 
place  on  his  own  land  in  these  parts — and  it  now 
contains  himself,  his  wife,  and  daughter— was  Mr. 
Norbury,  of  Hey  Head,  Northen  Etchells.  The  grave 
is  opposite  the  front  door  of  the  house.  A  handsome 
tomb  was  placed  thereon.  The  next  owner  raised  a 
mound  of  earth  over  it.  The  mound  is  now  removed. 
The  last  time  the  writer  passed  he  saw  no  traces  of  it 
from  the  road.  These  five  cases  near  Manchester  are 
given  on  the  writer's  personal  knowledge. 

J.  E.  Smith. 

Stretford. 

»  «  « 

Particulars  of  the  Longsight  interment,  and  of 
several  other  burials  in  private  grounds  near  Man- 
chester, will  be  found  in  the  Manchester  Guardian 
Local  Notes  and  Queries  for  1875— Nos.  899,  916,  930, 

946,  and  954.  G.  H.  H. 

King-street,  Manohester. 


QUERIES. 

[3,821.]  John  Beilly. — Can  any  reader  give 
some  particulars  about  the  author  of  a  Historq  of 
Manchester,  John  Beilly  ?  One  volume  of  the  work 
was  published  and  a  second  was  in  contemplation 
but  never  appeared.  Did  he  publish  any  other 
works?  E.  Pabtington. 

[3,822.]  Leobnixb  of  Lancashirb.— I  acquired, 
at  a  sale  in  London  last  year,  a  volume  bearing  the 
above  title.  It  was  published  anonymously  at  Wigan 
in  1841,  but  I  have  since  heard  that  the  author  was 
the  Rev.  Peter  Landreth.  Is  this  true ;  and,  if  so, 
who  was  he  ?  I  have  also  been  informed  that  two 
volumes  were  published.  I  possess  only  one,  and 
this  appears  to  have  been  the  only  one  published. 
My  copy  includes  seven  of  the  legends,  and  is  dedi- 
cated to  Lady  Stanley.  Was  a  second  volume  pub- 
lished? E.  Pabtington. 

[3,823.]  BiBTHPULCB  OF  John  Bbabfobb,  the 
Mabtyb. — The  Bev.  James  fiardsley,  formerly  of  St. 
Ann's,  Manchester,  in  his  Visits  to  the  Graves  of 
Eminent  Men,  speaking  of  John  Bradford,  says, 
"  Whether  he  was  bom  in  Millgate,  or  in  the  town- 
ship of  Bradford,  from  which  he  took  his  name,  is 
a  point  that  never  can  be  determined  with  certainty." 
Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  can  say  something  on 
this  subject.     I  have   never   met  with   anything 


showing  that  he  was  ever  connected  with  this  (Brad- 
ford) township.  We  certainly  read  of  bis  preaching 
at  Ashton-undeivLyne.  H.  D. 

[3,824.]    AuTHOBSHip  OF  Lines.— Can  any  reader 
say  who  is  the  author  of  the  following  lines : — 

Let  me  not  deem  that  I  was  made  in  vain. 

Or  that  my  being  was  an  accident. 
Each  drop  uncounted  in  a  storm  of  rain 

Hath  its  own  mission,  and  is  duly  sent 

To  its  own  leaf  or  blade,  not  idly  spent 
'Mid  myriad  dimples  on  the  shipleas  main. 

The  very  shadow  of  an  insect's  wing. 
For  which  the  violet  cared  not  while  it  stayed, 

Yet  felt  the  lii^hter  for  its  vaniahing. 
Proved  that  the  sun  was  shining  by  its  shade. 

J.  J. 


The  Ibish  Climate. — ^Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne, in 
a  new  novel,  Miss  Codoffna,  just  published,  describes  the 
Irish  climate  as  one  "  which  so  bewilders,  upsets,  dis- 
concerts, amazes,  and  enchants  a  man,  that  he  pieseDtly 
becomes  irretrievablv  reckless  and  demoralized.  Seven 
years  of  it  would  make  an  Irishman  out  of  a  Krim-Tartar. 
It  explains  the  histoiy  of  Ireland  and  the  dispodition  of 
her  inhabitants.  It  is  the  climate  of  the  most  picturesque, 
most  winning,  and  most  fatal  country  in  the  woild  :  he 
who  is  bom  in  it  will  either  languish  vainly  on  its  boeom« 
or,  abandoning  it,  mourn  for  it  ever  after,  yet  know  that 
to  return  to  it  would  be  to  die ! " 

Women  in  Russia. — The  general  position  of 
women  in  Russia  is,  as  might  be  expected,  infinitely 
behind  that  of  any  other  country  in  Europe.  The 
daughter,  like  the  son,  is  still  absolutely  subject  to 
the  father's  power.  The  son  escapes,  as  in  Borne, 
only  by  entering  the  service  of  the  Emperor;  tie 
daughter  only  by  marriage.  But  the  daughter  on 
marriage  merely  transfers  her  allegiance;  sbe  paans 
under  the  power  of  her  husband,  for  "one  person 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  satisfy  two  such 
unlimited  powers  as  that  of  the  husband  and  that 
of  the  parents."  She  may  not  marry  without  her 
parents'  consent.  When  she  does  marry,  nothing  bat 
Siberia,  five  years'  absence,  or  ''the  husband's  adwtery, 
establiahed  by  two  witnesses  present  when  the  crime 
was  committed,"  can  release  her.  She  can  never  leave 
the  husband  even  for  a  visit  to  a  friend  for  a  single  day 
without  a  pass  or  passpoit  signed  by  him,  which  baa 
to  be  sent  to  the  police  to  be  visaed.  **  It  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  husband  to  name  the  term 
for  which  the  pass  is  good,  and  when  it  expiree^  the 
wife  must  return  or  get  it  renewed.  Among  the  working 
classes,  the  wife  or  daughter  often  obtain  their  pass  only 
after  paying  a  stipulated  sum  to  the  husband  or  father." 
Restitution  of  conjugal  rights — abominable  enough  in 
England  when  made  by  decree  of  the  Court,  as  it  would 
have  been  until  last  year — ^in  Russia  took  the  form  simply 
of  arrest  by  the  police,  and  the  reconsignment  off  the  un- 
happy woman  to  the  dungeon  of  her  domestic  ^rant. 
Tet,  curiously  enough,  this  wretched  slave  was  entitled  to 
her  own  property,  if  she  had  any ;  and  oould,  as  an  owner 
vote — ^not,  indeed,  in  person,  but  through  a  male  repre- 
sentative—for  the  Municipal  Goandl. 
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NOTES. 


THB  ACKEB8  FAMILY. 

[3325.]  It  is  worth  noting  that  Mr.  B.  St.  John 
Ackera»  who  has  just  been  elected  M.P.  for  West 
Gloucestershire,  comes  of  a  local  family.  Until  a  few 
years  ago  he  deriyed  a  portion  of  his  income  from 
chief  rents  arising  in  Manchester,  to  which  he  suc- 
ceeded on  the  death  of  his  father,  who  in  like  manner 
obtained  them  from  Mr.  James  Ackers,  who  resided 

It  Lark  Hill,  Salf  ord,  and  died  in  1824.  At  the  close 
of  last  century  Mr  James  Ackers  purchased,  jointly 
with  his  brother  Holland  Ackers,  large  estates  in 
Cborlton-upon-Medlock,  Bu8holme,and  Salf ord,which 
theyafterwardB  sold  piecemeal  for  building  purposes. 
The  name  of  the  family  is  perpetuated  in  Ackers- 
street,  Oxford  Road.  The  new  member's  maternal 
grandfather  was  Mr.  Benjamin  Williams,  who  resided 
at  Walness  Bank,  and  afterwards  at  Bowdon. 

W.  H. 

OLD  VANCHESTBR  DBBDS  :  PBBGIVAIX  FAMILY. 

[d326b]  In  connection  with  my  Note  in  last 
week's  issue  of  the  City  Neios,  recording  the  names 
of  three  members  of  (apparently)  one  family 
(John  ParsiTall,  Thomas  Parsivall,  and  Nicholas 
Parsivall)  as  co-witnesses  to  a  ''  livery  of  seizin  ^  at 
Gorton,  in  the  parish  of  Manchester,  temp,  Elizabeth ; 
I  now  give  a  few  extracts  from  two  deeds,  each 
bearing  a  date  in  12th  Charles  I.  (1836)— the  one  1st 
August,  the  other  16th  September— and  containing 
references  to  what  would  appear  to.  be  other  mem- 
bers of  that  same  family. 

The  earlier  deed  is  a  Lease,  from  *'  Joane  Percivall, 
of  Gorton,  in  the  Countie  of  Lancaster,  Widowe,  late 
wiefe  of  Robert  Percivall,  late  of  Gorton  aforesaid, 
deceased,"  in  favour  of  ''Thomas  Syddall,  gentle- 
man, Sonne  and  heire  apparent  of  George  Syddall,  of 
the  Slade  in  the  Countie  of  Lancaster,  gentleman,"  of 
"All  that  the  messuage,  cottages,  dwelling-howse  or 
bowses,  cowhowses,  with  all  buildinges  thereto 
idioyninge,  together  with  the  gardens  and  one 
p[ar]cell  of  land  thereunto  belongtnge  .  .  scituate  .  . 
in  Gorton  aforesaid  .  .  nowe  late  or  heretofore  in  the 
hooldinge  .  .  of  the  said  Joane  and  Edmund  Perci- 
vall, her  Sonne,  or  of  the  one  of  them."  From  a  later 
part  of  the  deed  it  appears  that  the  above  described 
property  had  been  **  demised  or  assigned  unto  the 
<aid  Joane  Percivall  by  or  from  George  Pardvall, 


late  of  Gorton  aforesaid,  husbandman.  By  force  and 
vertue  of  a  certen  assignement,  beareinge  date  the 
Neenth  day  of  Januarie,  Anno  dmi.  1625."  The 
duration  of  the  lease  is  expressed  to  be  99  years,  (or, 
in  the  exact  quaint  words  of  the  deed,  "  the  tyme 
and  terme  of  fifowerscore  and  Neenteene  Teares"),  "  yf 
the  said  George  Percivall  and  [one]  Robert  Percivall, 
bastard  sonne  of  the  aforenamed  Robert  Percivall, 
deceased,  or  either  of  them,  shall  .  .  so  longe  .  . 
liue."  (It  is  a  curious  feature  in  this  deed  that  widow 
Percivall  includes  in  the  demise  not  only  her  own 
interest  in  the  property,  but  that  of  Edmund,  her 
son;  and  covenants  against  incumbrances  by  the 
latter  also.  No  rent  is  reserved,  the  consideration 
being  the  price  or  premium  of  £8.)  The  witnesses 
are  Edmund  Eellsall,  Thomas  Richardson,  ''  altos 
Wallworck,"  and  John  Leighe. 

The  later  deed  \b  the  counterpart  of  a  Lease,  from 
the  same  Mr.  Syddall  (therein  described,  however,  as 
of  "  Milkwall-Slade  alias  Slade  ")  to  "  Edmund  Per- 
civall, of  Gorton  in  the  County  of  lane,  aforesaid, 
Taylor,"  of  certain  property  of  which  Mr.  Syddall  is 
clearly  indicated  as  freeholder,  and  not  as  lease- 
holder, and  which  is  thus  described  in  the  deed: 
"  One  message,  cottage  and  tenement  .  .  and  one 
Crofte,  close,  medowe  or  parcell  of  land  thereunto 
apperteyninge  .  .  conteyninge  by  estimacon  halfe 
an  acre  of  land  .  .  scituate  .  .  in  Gorton  af  ore- 
fiaid,  heretofore  in  the  tenure  .  .  of  Joane  Percivall, 
and  now  or  late  in  the  tenure  .  .  of  the  said 
Edmund  Percival,"  for  a  term  of  21  years,  at  a  rent 
of  thirty  shillings— which  rent  is  in  the  lease  de- 
scribed as  lOs.  below  the  actual  fair  rent— reduced  on 
account  of  the  rather  stringent  repairing  covenants 
which  the  deed  contains.  The  witnesses  to  this  deed 
are  Thomas  Birche,  John  Hartley,  and  Charles 
Leighe.  C.  T.  Tallent-Batbman. 

24,  Brown-street. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

LBQBNDS  OF  lANCASHIBB 
(Query  No.  3,822,  March  21.) 
[8,827.]  The  volume  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Partington 
was,  I  think,  published  by  a  Mr.  Cocker,  bookseller, 
Wigan.  It  has  long  been  out  of  print  and  almost 
forgotten.  I  forget  who  was  the  author,  but  I  think 
Mr.  Wall,  the  publisher  of  the  Wigan  Observer,  can 
give  the  information.  A  reprint  of  the  book  was  at 
one  time  contemplated*    ,  Londinum. 
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JOHN  BBILLY. 
(Query  No.  8,821,  ICarch  21.) 

[3,828.]  Mr.  John  Reilly,  author  of  a  HMory  of 
Manchester,  was,  I  beUeve,  connected  in  buBiness  with 
Mr.  WheUan,  who  many  years  ago  published  some 
important  county  diwctories  which  were  printed  in 
Manchester,  and  the  chief  management  of  which  was, 
I  think,  in  Mr.  Beilly's  hands.  I  forget  who  pub- 
lished the  History  of  Manchester.  Doubtless  it  could 
be  seen  at  the  free  libraries,  and  possibly  the  pub- 
lisher of  it  might  know  something  of  Mr.  Keilly. 

LONDINUH. 

GBAVBS  IN  PBIVATB  GEOUNDS. 
(Nm.  3,814  and  8,829.) 
[3,829.]  When  I  lived  at  Grindlow  House,  294, 
Stockport  Road,  Longsight,  some  sixteen  years  back, 
there  was  a  legend  attached  to  the  house  that  a 
former  occupant  had  been  buried  in  his  own  garden. 
I  often  tried  to  learn  the  truth  of  this  legend,  but 
was  not  successful,  as  to  the  name  of  the  buried  man 
nor  the  time  when  he  was  interred.  In  the  old  maps 
of  Manchester,  say  eighty  years  or  more  ago,  Grind- 
low  fiouse  was  marked  as  an  isolated  dwelling,  with 
much  ground  around  it.  H.  R.  Fobbbst. 

Birmingham. 

AUTHORSHIP  OF  LINB8. 

(Query  No.   8,82*,    March  21.) 

[3,880.]  The  lines  referred  to  form  part  of  a 
sonnet  by  Hartley  Coleridge— the  third,  fourth,  and 
two  concluding  lines  being  omitted.  "J.  J."  will 
find  the  sonnet  in  Main's  Treasury  of  English  Sonnets 
(Manchester :  A.  Ireland  and  Co.  1880)  p.  166. 

C.  B.  Tybbb. 

Ommpflall. 

The  Sonnet,  beautiful  in  its  naturalness,  subKme 
in  its  philosophy,  about  whose  authorship  your  corre- 
spondent "J.  J."  inquires, was  written  by  Hartley 
Coleridge,  eldest  son  of  S.  T.  Coleridge,  who  was  bom 
in  1796,  and  died  January,  1849.  It  appears  in  his 
posthumous  poems,  published  by  his  brother,  Der- 
went  Coleridge,  in  1860.  Hartley's  Sonnets  only 
want  to  be  better  known  to  be  more  fully  appre- 
ciated, John  B.  Gbbbnwood. 

The  following  is  the  Sonnet  in  full  :— 
Let  me  not  deem  that  I  was  made  in  yain, 
Or  that  my  being  was  an  accident. 
Which  Fate,  in  working  its  sablime  intent, 
Not  wished  to  be— to  hinder,  would  not  deign. 
Each  drop  uncounted  in  a  storm  of  rain 


Hath  its  own  miasion,  and  is  duly  sent 

To  its  own  leaf  or  blade,  not  idly  spent 
'Mid  myriad  dimples  on  the  shipless  main. 
The  very  shadow  of  an  insect's  wing, 

For  which  the  violet  cared  not  while  it  stayed, 
Yet  felt  the  lighter  for  its  vanishing, 

Proved  that  the  sun  was  shining  by  its  sfaada ; 
Then  can  a  drop  of  the  eternal  spring, 

Shadow  of  living  lighte  in  vain  be  made. 


QUERIES. 

[3,831.]  Saint  Anne's  Chubch,  Manchbsteb. — 
Who  was  the  architect  of  St  Anne's  Church,  St. 
Anne's  Square,  Manchester,  and  are  there  any  books 
written  about  the  church  from  an  architectural  point 
of  view?  J.  J.  S. 

[3332.J  RoADSiDB  Stonb  in  LoNasi&HT.— What 
is  the  stone  in  the  form  of  three  steps  at  the  comer 
of  Birch  Lane,  Longsight  ?  I  see  it  bears  the  date  of 
1776*    What  has  it  been  used  for  ? 

Gbobgb  Elliott. 

[3,833.]  Pink  Bank  Cottages,  Gobton.— Who 
built  Pink  Bank  Cottages,  better  known  as  the  Ten 
Houses,  situated  in  the  fields  near  Gorton,  and  why 
were  they  built  in  such  an  out-of-the-way  situation  ? 
Was  it  a  kind  of  speculation? 

Geoboe  Eluott. 

[3,834.]  Genealogical  Tables  of  Sovebeions. 
I  would  thank  some  reader  to  direct  me  to  a  book  in 
English— failing  this,  in  French  or  German — contain- 
ing genealogical  tables  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe 
and  other  countries,  but  especially  of  Europe,  from 
the  earliest  times,  or  at  least  for  the  last  400  years, 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  sort  of  genealogical 
tables  I  want  are  such  as  are  found  in  the  Students 
Hume's  England,  with  descent  on  both  paternal  and 
maternal  side.  Genus. 

Seagulls  and  Spbatb. — With  these  species  of 
fiah  and  fowl  our  immediate  coaste  abound.  Sprate  were 
never  known  to  t>e  so  plentiful  here  before,  and  as  the 
tide  recedes  the  sands  are  left  covered  with  tbem,  and 
espeoially  is  this  so  in  the  creeks,  where  none  can  escape 
with  the  ebbing  tide.  Men,  women,  and  children  have 
been  collecting  them  from  the  sands  in  bags  and  baskets, 
and  they  will  furnish  many  a  family  with  a  few  good 
meals.  The  seagulls  are  having  a  good  time  of  it,  and 
one  would  almost  fancy  just  now  that  they  are  as 
plentiful  as  the  sprats.  For  the  last  two  or  three  days 
there  have  been  immense  flocks  of  them  here  after  the 
sprets,  and  the  many  thousands  of  them  to  be  seen  on  the 
sands  form  a  pretty  sights— iSSttfyneM  HereUL 
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Sattitdai?  Sptil  4t  \SS5. 


NOTES. 


A  SPUBIOUS  HISTORY  OF  MANCHB8TBB. 

[3,835.]  The  elder  Disraeli  in  his  delightful  Curp- 
otUies  ofLiierature  tells  us  of  authors  who  sold  their 
names  to  be  prefixed  to  works  they  nerer  read«  or, 
on  the  contniry,  have  prefixed  the  names  of  others  to 
their  own  writings ;  but  I  think  he  does  not  glTe  us  an 
imtfifcTiffft  of  a  book  falling  into  the  hands  of  a 
"sharp"  member  of  the  trade  who  deliberately 
prints  a  new  title-page  with  the  name  of  another 
author  upon  it.  It  is  such  a  case  of  literary  fraud  I 
wish  to  describe*  The  following  appears  in  the 
leoently-published  catalogue  of  a  well-known  and 
highly  respectable  second-hand  bookseller  in  Lanca- 
shire:— 

XTNiaUB  C0F7. 

MANCHESTEBr— Harland's  (J.)  Eiirly  History 
of  IfAMGKBsnB  and  Salfobd,  from  the  most 
remote  period,  w.  Acct.  of  Amcixmt  Lancashibb 
Famlik  and  their  Babokibs,  a  full  Translation 
of  the  Saxjobd  Ghabtbb,  and  many  Ann- 
QUABiAX  NoncBB ;  to  this  copy  a  former  owner 
hu  added  originti  dramngst  vktter  eoitnws  and 
mign,  (54  ta  number)  iUustrating  AiteUni  BwUd* 
mgs,  BdieSf  ete^  of  MmtehaUr,  and  the  whoU  is 
foldtdf  rtady  for  binding^  £3  JOs,  MandutUr,  26 
eopits  fri'oatdy  prnUed  for  fnyfrUndi^  and  not 
for  oaU^  1845.  8yo 

A  mott  intereatlng  and  important  lot,  which  should 
be  Monred  at  onoe  by  a  local  collector. 

On  dose  exammation  I  find  this  ''Unique  Copy" 
to  consist  of  a  portion  (256  pages)  of  The  Boopi^s 
Hidory  of  Manchester,  by  John  Beilly,  published 
about  twenty  years  ago  in  twelve  sixpenny  parts, 
and  bearing  the  name  John  Heywood,  Deansgate, 
Manchester,  on  the  imprint.  The  false  title  prefixed, 
roproaonting  the  book  to  be  written  by  the  late  John 
Hsrland,  F.S.A.,  the  well-known  Lancashire  anti- 
quary, reads  thus  :— 

The  early  Hlstoty  of  Blanohester  and  Salford 
from  the  most  remote  period,  to  the  printing  of  the 
first  newspaper,  with  an  account  of  the  dndent 
Lancashire  families  and  their  baronies,  and  a  full 
tranalacion  of  the  Salford  Charter  and  many  Ante- 
quariaa  (sic)  Notices,  by  J.  Harland,  F.S.A.,  Man- 
chester, 25  copies  priTatdy  printed  for  my  friends, 
and  not  for  sue,  1845. 

The  forger  has  made  a  mistake  in  the  date  of  his 
production,  because  the  late  Mr.  Harland  was  not 
elected  FJ3  JL  until  1854.  I  need  only  add  that  the 
bookseller  from  whose  catalc^ue  the  above  extract  is 


taken  was  completely  innocent  of  the  fraud.     He, 

like  the  bulk  of  the  trade,  has  a  more  intimate 

knowledge  of  ^^outsides"  than  '^insides,''  and  be- 

lieying  in  the  integrity  of  the  article  offered  to  him 

bought  accordingly.     I  understand  there  are  other 

copies  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  will  be  well  for 

the  trade  and  local  collectors  to  be  on  their  guard. 

G.  H.  S. 
HeatonMoor. 


CX)MMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

OBNBALOGICAIi  TABLE  01^  SOVERBIGKS. 
(Query  Ko.  8,884,  March  28.) 

[3,836.]    Genus  will  probably  find  the  genealogical 

tables  he  wants  in  An  Epitome  of  Hietory,  Anctent^ 

MeduBwd  and  Modem*    By  Carl  Ploetz.     London, 

Blackie.  F.  P. 

»  «  » 

Obnus  will  find  pedigrees  of  European  sovereigns 
in  Haydn's  Unwereal  Index  of  Biogn^hy,  edited  by 
J,  Bertrand  Payne  ;  and  in  the  ninth  volume  of 
Grote's  MUnsaiudien,  Both  these  works  may  be  seen 
at  the  Free  Reference  Library,  KingHStveet. 

E.  C«  A.  A. 

B0AD8IDB  8T01VB  IN  LONOSIGHT. 
(Query  No.  8,888.  Maroh  28.) 
[3,837.]  The  stone  in  the  form  of  three  steps  will 
be  an  old  horse-block.  They  were  to  be  found  before 
most  wayside  inns  in  the  days  when  travelling  on 
horseback  was  general,  and  women  had  to  mount  on 
pillions  behind  husband  or  servant. 

Isabella  Banks. 

London, 

«  «  » 

This  stone  is  known  by  the  old  inhabitants  as  a 

Horseing  stock.   Its  use  is  to  assist  riders  upon  their 

horses'  backa    There  is  another  stone  like  this  one 

by  the  side  of  Poplar  Cottage,  68,  Wilmslow  Boad» 

Busholme.  B.  Fbnnah. 

Kirkmanshnlme  Lane. 

JOHN  BaXLLT. 
(Nos.  8,8n  and  8388.) 
[3,888.]  ReiUy's  History  of  Manchester  y^wi  pub- 
lished in  Manchester,  by  *«John  Gray  Bell,  Oxford- 
street  ;  James  Gait  and  Co.,  Dude^treet,  Exchange ; 
Beilly  and  Co.,  376,  Rochdale  Road ;  London,  John 
Bufisell  Smith,  Soho  Square,  1861."  I  procured  my 
copy  from  J.  R.  Smith.  John  Beilly  was  also  the 
author  of  A  mstory  and  Topography  of  Cwnberland 
and  WestmoHand*  He  wia  the  author  of  some 
history  in  two  ▼olumes,  the  title  of  which  has  slipped 
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my  memory.  I  think  it  was  of  some  town  in  Tork- 
shire.  It  is  a  great  pity  his  History  of  Manchester 
was  left  incomplete  through  want  of  sufficient 
patronage.  Isabblla  Banks. 

London. 

FYFLBTB  AND   BBIBF. 
CNof.  8,806  and  8,819.) 

[3,839.]  Having  been  resident  now.some  years  in 
Leicestershire  I  can  confirm  the  statement  that  in 
this  county  this  word  is  in  use  for  Fyklet ;  but  I 
write  not  so  much  to  confirm  as  to  explain.  As  a 
Lancashire  man,  on  first  coming  here,  I  was  struck 
with  the  popular  arersion  to  any  sharpHBOunding 
word,  as  indicated  by  the  manner  many  such  words 
were  altered.  For  instance,  rubble  I  noticed  is  here 
changed  to  rummel ;  crop  to  crap ;  Thorpe  to 
Tharpe ;  and  an  old  woman,  a  near  neighbour,  never 
says  ''often,"  it  is  always  pronounced  ''affen.'*  It 
is  this  county  objection  to  what  is  too  sharp  that 
has  perverted  the  proper  form,  and  made  pyfiet 
do  duty  for  pyklet.  In  the  nighbourhood  of 
Uppingham  people  use  "brief"  for  common  or  plen- 
tiful. For  instance,  *'  colds,  it  is  remarked,  are  brief 
just  now."  Can  any  reader  explain  this  extraordi- 
nary use  of  the  term  brief.  J.  Gk)DBON. 

AthbylVdTiUe. 

aRAVES  IN  PBIVATB  OBOUNBS. 
(Not.  8,814,  8,880,  and  8,829.) 

[3,840.]  In  a  garden  on  Rider  Brow,  Gorton, 
within  two  hundred  yards  uf  Gorton  Hall,  may  be 
seen  a  square  tomb,  with  the  following  inscription 
cut  on  it :  '*  James  Barlow,  of  Levenshulme,  yeoman, 
died  Maich  15,  1826,  aged  ninety  yeaia"  On  the 
same  tomb  is  recorded  the  death  of  his  wife,  who 
was  buried  in  1816.  His  coffin  was  prepared  by  his 
own  directions  some  years  before  from  an  oak  tree 
grown  on  his  own  estate.  I  have  often  heard  it  said 
that  he  stored  apples  in  it  for  many  years,  and  kept 
it  in  a  room  in  his  house.  At  one  time  there  was  a 
fine  apple  or  pear  tree  growing  over  the  grave. 

S.  Tatton. 

London  Boad. 

[Mr.  E.  Fennab,  of  Klrkmanshulme,  sends  similar 
informaiioo,  and  states  that  James  Barlow  had  the 
garden  consecrated  at  a  post  of  fifty  pounds.] 

*  »  ft 

If  Mr.  H.  B.  FoBBSST  will  make  inquiries  in  Long- 
sight  he  will  find  that  there  was  an  empty  shoU 
disoovaied  at  294|Stookport  Boad,  Longsight,  during 
aJtemtions,  whidi  st  the  time  created  great  com- 


motion among  the  inhabitants.  I  remember  being 
told  that  it  was  from  the  wreck  of  the  Royal  Charter, 
the  body  of  a  lady  being  placed  in  a  new  shell  and 
the  old  one  buried  in  the  said  place.  Some  of  your 
correspondents  may  know  more  of  this, 

WilijahStubm. 

Hjrde  Grove,  OH>n-M. 

8Tr  ANNB'S  CHtTBCH. 
(Qaery  No.  8,881,  March  28.) 

[3,841.]  A  Picture  of  Manchester,  by  Joseph 
Aston,  published  in  1816,  describes  this  church  archi- 
tecturally and  pictorially,  a  wood-cut  being  given  at 
the  head  of  the  sketch.  Isabblijl  Banks. 

London. 

»  «  • 

J.  J.  S.  will  find  an  interesting  account  of  St. 
Anne's  Church  in  the  Manchester  Guides  published  by 
Joseph  Aston,  bookseller,  in  the  year  1804.  It  is  a 
scarce  book,  but  might  be  seen  at  some  of  the 
libraries  in  Manchester.  S.  A. 

BownoM-on^Windennere. 

«  «  « 

A  pamphlet  entited  A  Description  of  Manckesier, 
**  by  a  native  of  the  town"  (being  a  reprint  from  a 
curious  edition  of  1788),  published  by  John  Hey  wood, 
Deansgate,  contains  the  following  reference  to  St. 
Anne's  Church,  the  erection  of  which  was  begun  in 
1709:— 

The  lower  part  of  St.  Amne's  Church  is  oanied  up  in 
the  Corinthian  order,  of  an  elegant  taste,  and  the  alcove 
at  the  east  end  flnisfaed  in  tbat  style ;  but  the  view  is 
too  confined.  There  is  a  niche  above  intended  for  the 
statue  of  Queen  Anne,  but  she  died  before  the  church 
was  finished.  The  higher  range  of  ptlasten  in  the  body 
of  this  church  can  be  assigned  to  no  order ;  it  is  said  the 
artist  or  manager  was  cbansed  by  death  or  otherwise; 
yet  there  is  the  same  exhibition  of  genius  throughout 
at  the  east  end.  The  steeple  has  gone  through  stimnfe 
revolutions.  There  was  flret  a  cupola  above  the  square 
part  of  the  tower,  which  had  some  consistency  with  the 
architecture,  as  spires  have  generally  with  the  Gothic; 
but  instead  of  tpringing  arches  for  this  it  was  laid  apoo 
croes  piecee  of  timber  and  carried  up  too  high  on  so  pre- 
carious a  foundation,  being  likewise  overioaded  at  the 
top  with  a  monstrous  vane  and  ornamental  ironwork. 
This  cupola  was  thought  so  dangerous  that  it  was  taken 
down  some  years  since,  before  any  plan  was  formed  to 
substitute  anvthing  in  its  stead ;  and  there  was  do  pro- 
vision made  for  repairs  or  alterations  in  the  foundation. 
In  that  state  it  continued  till  a  subscnption  was  raisMi 
to  heighten  the  tower  and  finish  it  with  a  spire. 
Contracts  are  often  the  ruin  of  public  works.  A 
contract  to  carry  up  the  spire  to  such  a  iMlgfat, 
at  such  a  sum,  made  the  undertaker  curb  in 
the  lower  dimensions  <^  the  spirs  too  hastilv,  which, 
being  overloaded  with  iron'  work,  as  mfudicioiialy  as 
hsf ore,  was  expested  to  fall  the  first  storm :  to  pMvm/L 
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therafofis,  any  ndaf ortonef  this  waa  taken  down,  and  the 
tower  left  in  its  present  state.  A  cupola  might  liave 
been  finialied  from  below,  where  the  base  of  the  spiie 
had  been  oarbed,  at  a  little  ezpenaet  either  of  wood  oi 
masonry,  as  this  is  a  proper  adjunct  to  the  Corinthian 
Arehitectore,  and  loolcs  better,  lilce  a  balcony,  ttian  when 
carried  hiffber.  But  there  is  a  fatality  in  some  human 
designs,  when  intended  for  the  best :  as  those  who  have 
been  ooooemed  in  this  affair  can  sufficiently  testify. 

William  Bi;agestoce. 

Oombrook. 


QUBBIES. 

[3»8i2L]     Hedgb  Lawtisb.— What  is  the  origin 
and  meaning  of  the  term  '*  hedge  lawyer?" 

BOWBST. 


A  Nvw  UsB  VOB  Moss. — ^In  Norway  and  Sweden 
iimmnlationa  of  moss,  often  more  than  a  foot  thiclc, 
and  half  decomposed,  serve  to  make  paper  and  millboard, 
u  hard  as  wood,  blocks  of  which,  formed  by  the 
hydraulic  press,  may  even  be  turned  in  the  lathe  and 
potiehed.  This  8Ubst«nce  is  said  to  possess  the  good 
qualities  of  wood  without  the  d^octs,  such  as  warping 
and  splitting,  so  that  it  isauitable  for  making  doors  and 
windows. 

Is  otTB  Watrb  Supply  Dbc&basino. — At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society,  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Decrease  td  Water  Supply 
UBS  presented.  This  committee  was  appointed  to  take 
into  coDstdefetion  the  question  of  the  decrease  of  water 
itt  springs,  streams,  and  rivers,  and  also  the  simultaneous 
rise  of  tiie  flood*level  in  cultivated  countries.  As  far  as 
any  inference  can  be  dmwn  from  the  records  collected 
by  the  committee,  it  appears  that  the  years  1820, 1821, 
1824, 1835, 1838, 1845,  1847,  1850, 1854, 1855, 1858, 1858, 
1864^  1865, 1871, 1874, 1875,  and  1884  have  heen  periods 
of  marked  low  water.  On  the  other  hand,  the  years 
1817, 1825, 1830, 1836, 1841,  1842,  1853,  1860, 1861, 1866, 
1873, 1877, 1879, 1881,  and  1883  have  been  periods  when 
there  has  been  exceptionally  high  water.  In  1852  the 
water  was  very  low  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  while 
at  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  very  high.  In  the  inter- 
vening periode  the  water  liaa  been  of  moderate  altitude. 
It  doej  not  appear  from  existing  records  that  there  is 
any  diminution  in  the  water  supply  of  this  country,  and 
the  large  auantity  of  water  which  has  been  stored 
or  has  overflowed  off  the  ground  between  1876  and  1884 
is  oooilrmatory  of  this  view.  There  appear,  bow- 
efer,  to  be  periods  when  there  is  exoepwmally  low 
water,  and  these  are  almost  immediately  followed  by 
periods  of  exceptionally  high  -  wai  er.  With  reference  to 
the  increase  of  floods,  it  does  not  appeal  from  tlie  records 
that  there  is  any  great  increase  in  the  lieight  to  which 
the  floods  nse  in  this .  country.  Whethw  or  not  the 
height  to  which  floods  have  risen  <  in  recent  yean  has 
bsen  affected  by  river  improvements  and  the  greater 
fsfliiitv  with  which  floods  can  be  got  rid  of,  or  whether 
there  Is  a  diminution  in  the  quantify  of  water,  are 
qoeattons  upon  which  the  committee  have  not  at  present 

"  *    '  information  to  speak  positivelyi 


SatutDaiSi  Bprtl  tt,  \SS5. 


NOTES. 


-i 


UMBBBLLAS. 

[3,843.J  During  my  reading  this  week,  I  came 
across  a  passage  stating  that  Jonas  Hannay,  who 
died  in  1786,  was  the  Urst  person  in  this  country  to 
carry  an  umbrella.  But  he  could  hardly  have  been 
the  first  to  use  one.  Gay,  in  his  2V»vui  published  in 
1712,  says:— 

Good  housewives  all  the  winter's  rage  despise, 
Defended  by  the  riding-hood's  disgiHse ;  i 

Or  underneath  th'  umbrella's  oily  shed. 
Safe  tlirough  the  wet  in  clinking  pattens  tread. 

Umbrellas  were  used  in  England  at  first  only  by 
ladies ;  any  man  who  carried  one  was  looked  upon  as 
effeminate.  In  Italy  the  umbrelia  was  psed  centuries 
ago  by  high  dignitaries  in  the  Church  as  indicsr 
tive  of  rank.  The  antiquity  of  the  umbrella  is  beyond 
question,  and  strong  reasons  are  alleged  in  favour  of 
the  view  that  it  is  of  Asiatic  origin,  and  was  invented 
to  be  used  for  protection  from  the  sun«  as  is  our 
parfwoL  Um1;)rellas  were,  for  instance,  held  in  fine 
weather  over  Tartar  nobles  and  their  wives,  walking 
or  riding.  In  Burmah  the  use  of  a  wluta  umbrella 
has  always  been  restricted  to  the  King  and  to  shield- 
ing images  of  Gautama.  In  the  East,  except  in 
China,  the  umbrella  is  an  emblem  of  authority.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  umbrellas  were  always  of  the 
shape  now  common  and,  I  suppose,  universal.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  a  square  umbrella  appears  to  have 
been  used  in  Italy.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readera 
can  throw  light  upon  the  origin  of  the  umbrella,  its 
religious,  political,  and  personal  uses.  X. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

QBNBALOOIGAL  TABLB8  OF  SOVBBBIQNS. 
(Noe.  8,884  and  8*888.) 

[d344L]  I  apprehend  the  historical  student  will 
find  useful  comparisons  in  BreedoVs  Chronological 
Tables,  as  likewise  in  those  of  Laplace— the  former  a 
German  compilation,  the  latter  a  French  one.  Both 
are  translated  into  English,  and,  I  believe,  brought 
up  to  very  recent  dates.  The  genealogies  prefixed 
to  Benjamin  Vincent's  Index  of  Biograpky  (Haydn 
series,  Moxon  and  Co.,  1877)  will  be  found  of  assist- 
ance when  studying  the  rise  and  ramifications  of  the 
ruling  families  of  Europe.  H,  B.  Fo&bbst, 

Binninchsm. 
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HBDOB  ULWYBB. 
(Query  No.  8,842,  April  4.) 

[3345.]  The  term  **  hedge''  in  this  inatanoe  implies 
deterioration.  Thus  we  have  '*  hedge-priest,"  a  Teiy 
ignorant  priest,  and  "  hedge-alehouse,"  a  small  obscure 
alehouse.  In  the  north  a  secret  clandestine  marriage 
is  termed  a  ^  hedge-marriage."  In  JSoUyhatuTs  DtO" 
tionarie,  1598,  we  find  *'  hedge-creeper,"  a  wily  crafty 
vagabond  and  thief.  **  Un  avanturier  ragabond  qui 
fait  la  regnardi^re  de  peur  des  coups."  We  have  also 
"hedge-mustard,"  "hedge-writer"  (a  Grub-street 
author),  and  **  hedge-bore,"  meaning  rough  and  un- 
skilful, and  applied  to  a  bad  workman,  Shakspere 
uses  the  phrase  "  hedge-bom  swain"  as  the  opposite 
of  •'gentle blood"— 

And  should  (if  I  were  worthy  to  be  judge), 
Be  quite  degraded,  like  a  hedge-bom  swain 
That  dotB  presume  to  boast  of  gentle  blood. 

King  Henry  VI^  part  L,  act  iy.,  sc  1. 

The  origin  of  the  phrase  appears  to   be   lost  in 

obscurity,  but  the  use  of  the  word  "hedge"  for 

ragabond,  or  very  inferior,  is  still  common  in  many 

parts  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 

Ghablbb  W.  Stabkoe. 

AthenKnni  Libnry. 

0&AVB8  IN  PBIVATB  OBOUNBB. 
(No.  8,840  and  othen.) 

r3346.]  The  late  Thomas  Bateman,  author  of  The 
VeUiges  of  the  AntiquUiea  of  Derbyshtrs,  and  Ten 
Yeart^  Dtggtngs  th  Cdtk  and  Saxon  Orave  JliUs,  was 
buried  in  the  grounds  behind  his  residence,  Middleton 
Hall,  near  Toulgreave,  Derbyshire.  I  remember  driving 
past  his  phice  with  a  clergyman  who  had  been  vicar 
of  the  parish,  and  he  spoke  of  Mr.  Bateman,  for  being 
so  buried  by  his  own  desire,  as  an  "  old  heathen." 
I  did  not  know  Mr.  Bateman ;  but,  in  1853-4, 1  had 
some  correspondence  with  hinu  Mr.  Sydney 
Smithers,  at  that  time  agent  to  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire for  the  Buxton  estate,  had  employed  some  men 
to  widen  and  raise  the  entrance  to  Poole's  Cavern  by 
blasting  the  rocks,  and  to  remove  a  large  mound 
which  blocked  the  approach  to  the  cavern.  Im- 
bedded in  this  mound  seven  human  skeletons  were 
found,  buried,  according  to  ancient  custom,  with  a 
large  number  of  rats'  bones  and  teeth  and  the  antlers 
of  stags.  The  skeletons  were  almost  perfect,  but 
many  of  the  bones  crumbled  at  a  touch.  The  teeth 
in  the  skulls  were  sound  and  regular— no  dentist  had 
touched  them.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Bateman  telling  him 
of  the  discovery.  As  he  was  too  unwell  to  come 
himself,    he    sent    a    relative,     who     collected 


and  carefully  removed  the  relics,  and  I  aaw 
them  in  his  museum— the  best  ooUeetion  of  local 
antiquities  in  Derbyshire— only  a  few  years  ago^ 
properly  labelled  and  described.  There  was  nothing 
to  warrant  the  term  "  old  heathen"  in  his  letters  to 
me,  which  expressed  a  veiy  intelligent  intersetin 
the  discovery.  Previously  I  had  tried  to  draw  the 
attention  of  several  educated  men  in  this  neighbour- 
hood to  the  matter.  There  was  much  of  the 
ignorance  of  "heathen"  in  their  indifference,  and 
the  interesting  relics  were  removed  from  Buxton. 
As  a  matter  of  taste,  a  burial  in  your  own  grounds, 
amidst  picturesque  surroundings  with  which  yon 
have  been  long  familiar,  is  much  to  be  preferred  to 
an  interment  in  a  neglected,  damp,  and  pestiferous 
chuichyaid— (like  St.  John's  at  Buxton,  for  instance, 
an  unf enced  and  disgraceful  Gtod's  acre)— however 
"  consecrated  "  it  may  be,  dangerous  to  the  health  of 
the  living,  and  so  repulsive  that  you  shudder  to 
commit  your  nearest  and  dearest  to  its  offensive 
keeping.  • 

There  is  another  private  burial  place  at  Errwood 
Hall,  on  the  Goyt,  where  the  remains  of  the  late 
Samuel  Grimshaw,  J.P.,  and  his  infant  son  are 
interred ;  but  this  mausoleum,  in  the  private  grounds 
on  a  hill  behind  the  Hall,  has,  of  course,  been  conse- 
crated according  to  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

J.  Cb  Batbb. 

Sattall  Tamce,  Buxton. 

«  «  « 

In  John  Higson's  Hkstoncai  Becords  of  Chrton  is 
the  following :— "  Mary,  wife  of  the  late  Dr.  Birch, 
was  buried  in  the  summer-house  in  the  garden  in 
Grindlow,  May  10, 1694."  The  tomb  of  Dr.  Birch  and 
his  wife  existed  at  Longsight  HaU  m  185a  What 
has  become  of  it?  In  reply  to  Mr.  E.  Fbnnas,  I 
may  add  that  Mr.  John  Higson  told  me  that  the 
ground  on  Rider  Brow,  Ctorton,  never  was  oooae- 
crated,  but  J.  Barlow  left  some  money  for  the-expeoses 
of  the  two  ministers  that  buried  him.  J.  Barlow  was 
a  Calvinist,  and  the  last  survivor  of  the  old  (second 
appointed)  trustees  of  the  Dissenting  Chapel,  now 
Brookfield  Church,  Gorton.  S.  Tatton. 

London  Boad. 


QUERIES. 
[3,847.]    Abmb  of  thb  Nbwbtb.—  What  is  the 
coat  of  arms  and  motto  of  the  family  of  Kewby,  an 
old  North  Lancashire  family  ?    The  crest  is  "an  arm 
in  armour  brandishing  a  sword,  proper." 
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NOTES. 

A  COACHMAN  OF  THE  OLD  SCHOOL. 

[S34&]    On  Monday  last  William  Lees  died  at  the 
boiue  of  his  son,  the  King's  Arms  Hotel,  in  Chapel-en- 
le-Frith.    William  Lees  had  been  a  coachman  of  the 
old  school,  and  as  he  owned  and  droTO  the  Duke  of 
DeTonshiie  coach  between  Manchester  and  Buxton 
for  many  years,  he  will  be  well  known  to  the  older 
nadsrs  of  the  Cify  News.    He  succeeded  his  uncle— 
another  William  Lees — who  had  driren  the  same 
coach  for  a  long  time.     When  the  coaches  were 
superseded  by  railways  with  luxuriantly  cushioned 
carriages  and  foot-warmers,  instead  of  the  '*  outside  " 
nnder  broiling  suns,  heavy  rains,  strong  winds,  or 
frost  and  snow,  William  Lees  retired  to  hotel  keeping, 
and  became  thepwner  of  the  Railway  Hotel,  at  Whaley 
Bridge,  which  is  still  carried  on  in  his  name ;  subse- 
quently he  purchased  and  worked  for  some  years  the 
Midland  Hotel,  at  Buxton.    He  also  established  his 
son  in  the  King's  Arms  Hotel,  at  Chapel-en-le-Frith. 
Of  an  energetic  and  enterprising  nature,  he  yisited 
the  United  States,  where  he  made  arrangements  for 
importing  laige  quantities  of  hams  and  bacon ;  and 
be  also  bought  and  imported  Tankee  hones.    Many 
will  hear  of  his  death,  at  the  age  of  fifty  nine,  with 
regret,  for  under  a  rough  exterior  he  carried  a  warm 
and  affectionate  heart— a  good  kernel  in  a  rude  husk. 
As  an  instance  of  the  "  ruling  passion."  it  may  be 
stated  that,  a  day  or  two  before  he  died,  when  weak 
and  wandering,  he  held  his  left  hand  for  the  "ribbons" 
as  in  days  of  yore,  and  with  his  right  he  feebly 
fumbled  for  the  whip,  saying  he  *'had  a  long  journey 
to  go!"  B. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

rHE  ARMS  OF  THB  lOfiWBYS. 
(Qnery  No.  8.487,  April  11.) 

[SJB49.]    Burke's  Armory  gives  the  following  notes 
on  the  arms  of  the  Newbys : — 

Rewby  (North  Ponton,  ca  York).— Ar.  two  stilts,  in 
•altirs,  sable  gamished  or. 

Newby.— The  same  arms.    Crest,  an  arm,  in  annoor, 
brandishing  a  sword  proper. 

Nswby.— Ar.  two  stilts,  in  saltire,  or. 
Rewby. — Ar.  a  fease  sable  between  three  roses,  guleSi 
Newby  (Hooton,  oo.  York)«— Ar.  a  cbeyron  between 
three  crosses  patt6e,  gules. 


In  the  table  of  abbreviations,  ar.  is  explained  to  mean 
silver  or  white ;  or.  gold  or  yellow ;  and  gules  red. 

Fbbdb&ick  L.  Tava&b. 

Cbeetham  HilL 

UMBBBLLA& 
(Note  No.  8348,  April  11.) 

[8,860.]  The  belief  is  very  prevalent  that  Jonas 
Hanway  was  the  first  to  invent  and  use  an  umbrella. 
He  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  firsts— perhaps  the  first— 
to  use  one  in  London,  as  a  protection  from  rain ;  and 
we  are  told  that  "after  continuing  to  use  one  for 
thirty  years  he  saw  them  come  into  general  use."  See 
Pugh's  lAfe  of  Hanway,  But  the  umbrella  is  of  far 
greater  antiquity.  On  page  1S6  of  the  second  volume 
of  Layard's  Nineveh  and  its  Bemams,  published  in 
1849,  the  reader  will  find  an  illustration  entitled 
**  The  King  in  his  Chariot  Betuming  from  Battle."  A 
servant  is  seen  holding  an  umbrella  over  his  head, 
and  it  is  almost  identical  with  what  is  now  termed  a 
^  gig/'  or  carriage  umbrella.  The  illustration  is  taken 
from  one  of  the  ancient  bas-reliefs  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  In  Bohn's  edition  of  Aristophanes,  Vol.  i. 
p.  376,  the  following  line  occurs :— "  Enter  Pro- 
metheus muflSed  up  and  covered  with  an  umbrella.** 
Also,  upon  the  same  page,  **  take  and  hold  this  my 
umbrella  over  me  overhead.''  In  a  MS.  of  the  tenth 
century,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  there  is  an 
illustration  of  a  Saxon  King  with  a  servant  holding 
an  umbrella  over  his  head,  and  in  Quarles*  JEmblems, 
published  in  1635,  these  lines  occur  :— 

See,  here's  a  ehadow  found :  the  human  nature 
Is  made  th'  umbrella  to  the  Deity. 

The  umbrella  is  also  included  in  Kersey's  Dictionarum 
Afiyio-Britannicum,  1708.  It  was  evidently  in  daily 
use  in  the  year  1710,  and  Swift,  in  his  poem  entitled 
••  A  City  Shower,"  says : 

The  tucked-np  sempstrees  walks  with  busty  strides. 
While  streams  run  down  the  oiled  umbrella's  sides. 

From  this  we  may  infer  that  the  umbrella  of  those 
days  underwent  a  process  of  water-proofing  previous 
to  ite  being  used.  In  Bailey's  Dictionary,  published 
about  1720,  both  the  umbrella  and  the  parasol  are 
included.  It  was  customary  during  the  early  years 
of  the  last  century  to  keep  a  number  of  umbrellas  at 
the  taverns  and  coffee-houses.  These  were  lent  to 
**  regular "  customers  in  case  of  a  sudden  shower. 
Jonas  Hanway  died  in  1788. 

Chablbs  W,  Sta&kib. 

Bnaholme. 
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Here  in  Gftmbridge,  at  times,  the  umbrella  can 

almost  be  called  an  emblem  of  authority,  for,  as  a 

rule,  **  dons  **  are  the  only  men  "who  when  in  cap  and 

gown  afPect  such  articles.    Like  soldiers  in  uniform, 

the  undergraduates  in  academicals  will  have  none  of 

such  things.   Under  similar  drcumstanoes  sticks  and 

glores  are  also  tabooed  by  the  latter.    They  are  as 

much  the  outward  and  yisible  signs  of  a  "  fresher  " 

as  sugar-tongs  or  handshaking. 

Saic  Rbeulnd. 
Gftmbridge. 


QUERIES. 

[8,851.]  As  Tou  Like  It.— Will  some  Shaksperean 
reader  please  to  give  a  list  of  some  of  the  best  com- 
mentaries on  the  above  play  ? 

J.  Mbllob. 

[3,852.]    Patent  Thbatab,  Manchsstbr.— Can 

any  one  who  is  versed  in  old  Manchester  lore  give 

me  information  respecting  a  theatre  with  the  above 

name,  which,  once  upon  a  time,  is  said  to  have 

existed,  in  Manchester,  at  the  comer  of  BrownnBtreet 

and  Marsden-street? 

H.  C.  B. 
Moss  dide. 

[3,85S.]  Thb  Mohammedan  Ybab.— How  many 
days  are  there  in  a  Mohammedan  year,  and  is  there 
any  general  rule  for  the  sub-division  of  the  same  ? 
The  Hegira  is  computed  from  the  15-16  July,  622  A.D., 
and  the  present  Mohammedan  year  is  1902 ;  conse- 
quently the  latter  is  much  shorter  than  the  Christian 
year.  Does  not  this  cause  confusion  as  the  seasons 
roll  on? 

H.  R.  Forbbst. 

Birmingham. 

[8,854.]  Thb  Pbbtendbb  and  the  Chxjbch 
Bells.— Some  weeks  since  I  was  informed  by  a  friend 
that,  upon  the  Pretender  visiting  Manchester  in  A.D. 
1745,  the  bells  of  a  certain  church  in  the  town  were 
made  to  ring  as  a  token  of  goodwill  and  welcome. 
My  informant  also  stated  that,  after  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion,  in  1746,  an  injunction  was  issued 
prohibiting  the  bells  of  the  said  church  from  being 
used  for  the  period  ^of  400  years  next  ensuing.  I 
should  be  pleased  if  I  could  obtain  any  information 
on  the  subject. 

William  Henry  Bbierlky. 


SatutDai?,  Bprfl  25,  tS85* 


NOTES. 


A  MANCHESTER  ARTIST  IN  AMERICA. 

[8,855.]    The  following  paragraph  is  copied  from 

a  Rhode  Island  paper  ;— 

A  NoTSwoBTST  EzHtBiTiON.  —The  oolleetion  of  paints 
io^  which  is  to  be  opened  to  public  view  on 
Fnday,  in  Mr.  Hooper's  gallery,  is  entitled  to 
especial  attention.  It  comptlBaB  the  admirable 
work  of  Mr.  J.  N.  fiarlow,  a  youofp  Englishman, 
whose  name  is  unfamiliar  to  our  readers,  although 
he  has  lived  in  Providence  for  a  year  and  a  half, 
industriouslv  paintin«r  Rhode  Island  landscape. 
He  has  hitherto  refrained  from  exhibiting  his 
pictures,  and  thus  has  prepared  for  lovers  of  good 
art  a  most  dehghtful  surprise.  Neari3r  a  hundred 
canvases,  treating  of  a  variety  ot  subjects,  await 
the  appreciation  which  is  deserved  by  the  coo* 
sdentious,  open-air  work  of  a  rarely  gifted  artist. 
Unless  we  greatly  mistake  this  community^  the 
appreciation  will  be  speedily  forthcoming. 

John  Noble  Barlow  is  a  native  of  Manchester,  in 
which  city  he  was  bom  in  1861,  but  he  is  probably 
as  little  known  here  as  to  the  good  people  of  Provi- 
dence, nothing  of  his  having  been  exhibited  at  the 
gallery  in  Mosley-street  except  a  modest  pencil  sketch 
representing  a  peculiar  aspect  of  the  sky  one  October 
evening  in  1882.  His  work  is  full  of  promise,  the 
colouring  being  good.  Landscape  is  his  favourite 
work,  but  into  this  he  throws  those  ideal  touches 
which  indicate  the  true  artiste  He  delights  in 
clouds,  and  carefully  avoids  the  "  regulation 
sky."  His  figures  are  excellent  —  a  little  crude, 
perhaps,  but  full  of  expression,  or  rather  expressive- 
ness. A  group  of  infantile  anglers;  a  school-girl 
resting  by  the  road'-side  under  a  clump  of  trees ;  or 
pk  tottering  old  man  (one  tempted  by  the  gift  of  an 
orange,  and  the  other  by  a  few  coppers  induced  to 
stand  a  few  minutes) — these  are  poetic  touches  in  his 
i;>ictures  given  with  Birket  Foster  vivacity.  The  only 
purely  figure  piece  I  have  seen  of  his  represents  a 
tired  and  threadbare  woman,  with  an  infant  closed 
wrapped  in  her  thin  shawl,  struggling  through  the 
snow  as  she  bends  slightly  forward  against  the  keen 
wind,  the  dreary  way  being  relieved  by  a  bramble 
twig  still  uncovered.  My  excuse  for  troubling  you 
is  that  it  is  as  good  to  record  rising  merit  as  to  revive 
the  memory  of  those  who  have  been  neglected  in  the 
past.  W.  WiFKR. 

Higher  Brbughton. 
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AN  OLD  IfANCHSSTBR  DBBD. 

[3350.]  I  possess  an  old  parchment  indenture,  of 
which  the  following  particulars  will  be  interesticg  to 
most  readers  of  the  City  News.  The  deed  is  dated  in 
the  "  ffoorthe  yere  of  the  B^gne  of  o'  sou*ayne  Lord, 
Sdward  the  Syzte"  (1549)— a  king,  one  of  whose 
descriptions  given  in  the  deed  is  "  of  the  Churche  of 
Bngland,  and  also  of  Ireland*  in  Erthe  the  Sup'me 
heade"— and  is  made  between  ''the  Right  Honorable 
Sr  Thomas  West,  knyght,  Lord  lia  Warre  [Lord  of 
the  Manor  of  Manchester],  on  the  one  ptie  and  Adam 
Oldom,  of  Manchester  .  .  husbandman  on  the  other 
ptie.''  It  recites  that  **  Alexander  Bigby  and  John 
Hewethson  haue  sewed  [sued]  a  wrjrtt  of  Entre 
[entry]  in  the  post  Against  the  forsaid  Adam  Oldom 
Before  the  Justices  of  o^"  sou'ayne  Lord  the  Kyng  at 
Lancaster,  demaundyng,  by  the  same  wrytte,  one 
messuage,  one  Oardeyne,  thre  Acres  of  Land,  thre 
Acres  of  medowe  and  thre  Acres  of  pasture.  .  in 
Manchester."  Under  this  proceeding  recovery 
seems  to  have  been  suffered  against  Lord  La  Wair ; 
in  consideration  of  which  result,  Oldom,  by  the 
deed  in  question,  "  dothe  gyve  and  graunt  to  the  s:dd 
Sr  Thomas  West,  knyght,  Lord  La  Warre,  his 
heyres  and  Assignee,  one  Annuytie  or  Annuall 
Bent  of  Eighte  ShUlinges  and  Syxe  pence,"  pay- 
able out  of  the  said  property,  as  also  a  rent, 
of  equal  amount,  *'flrom  tyme  to  tyme,  when 
and  as  often  as  hit  shall  hapen  any  p'son  or 
p'sons  do  dye  seased  [seized]  of  the  p'misses  .  . 
f or  .  .  a  Beliefe."  The  deed  then  gives  the  chief- 
rent  owner  the  usual  summary  remedies,  by  distraint 
or  re-entry,  for  speedy  recovery  of  the  rents  so 
granted ;  and,  after  providing  the  landholder  with  a 
warranty  of  undisturbed  possession,  concludiis  by 
stating  that  "  to  bryng  the  said  S'  Thomas  West, 
Knyght,  Lord  La  Warre  to  the  Actuall  and  Beall 
possession  of  the  forsaid  sev^all  Bents  the  sayd  Adam 
Oldom  bathe  putte"  his  Lordship  into  actual 
"sesson,"  "by  paying,  gyvyng  and  delyv'yng"  to 
him  **  ffourepence  of  lawful  money  of  England." 

Lord  La  Warr  signs,  above  his  seal,  in  a  bold  hand, 
*  Thomas  la  Warre."  No  witnesses'  signatures  or 
names  are  given. 

I  need  only  add  that  the  above  named  nobleman 
was  the  distinguished  Knight  of  the  Garter  and 
Knight  banneret,  the  9th  Baron  de  la  Warr,  and  8th 
BttOQ  West,  who  took  an  active  part  in  tiie  Bef  or- 
>uKtion,aBdwhowair  oneof  the  Barons  who  subecHbed 
tfaideelan^on  to  Pope  Olement  Til.,  intimating  that 


the  latter's  supremacy  in  England  would  not  be 
longer  acknowledged,  if  his  Holiness  did  not  comply 
with  the  request  of  Heniy  VIII.  for  a  divorce  from 
Queen  Katheiine.  Lord  La  Warr,  having  no  children, 
adopted  his  nephew,  William  West,  as  his  intended 
successor ;  but  this  nephew,  impatient  to  enjoy  his 
expectant  honours,  prepared  poison  to  despatch  his 
benefactor— an  act  of  baseness  which,  when  dis- 
covered, led  Parliament  to  pass  a  special  act,  dis- 
abling the  ingrate  from  succeeding  his  unde,  or 
from  holding  any  other  dignity.  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  however,  these  disabilities  were  removed, 
and  among  other  honours  the  De  La  Warr  peerage 
was  revived  in  this  WilliauL  It  was  this  peer  who 
alienated  the  Manor  of  Manchester  from  the  fanuly 
in  whose  ownership  it  had  been  for  five  centuries. 
Thomas,  Lord  La  Warr,  party  to  the  above  described 
deed,  died  in  1564  {temp.  Queen  Mary). 

I  gather  from  a  later  deed  (which  may  form  the 
subject  of  a  later  note)  that  the  property  dealt  with 
by  the  above  indenture  was  situate  in  "Newton 
Lane,"  Manchester.         C.  T,  TALLSinvBATBMAir. 

24.  Brown-f treet. 

THB  PBINCB   OF   WALB8   AND   THB   DUCHT   QT 

GOHNWALLi 

[3357.]  Three  weeks  ago  a  oonespondent  made 
an  inquiry  about  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  to  which 
answer  was  given  as  follows : — 

The  title  of  Prince  of  Wales  is  not  inherited  by  the 
eldest  son  of  the  sovereign,  bat  has  usually  been 
bestowed  by  patent  and  investitare,  thoagh.  In  a 
few  instanoes,  the  heir  to  the  throne  has  become 
Prince  of  Wales  simply  by  being  so  declared. 
The  eldest  son  of  the  sovereign  is  Dnke  of  Com  wall 
by  inheritance.  It  is  understood  that  Prince 
Edward  of  Wales  will  suooeed  to  this  minor  titie 
in  the  event  of  his  lather  ascending  the  throne. 

This  editorial  reply  was  called  in  question  by 
**  J.  L.  B.,"  who  wrote,  "  No  present  son  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  can  eyer  hold  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Cornwall.  The  nature  of  this  appanage  is  singular. 
It  belongs  to  the  first  son  of  the  monarch  actually  ob 
the  throne."  Last  week,  Mr.  A.  Ingram  replied  that 
"J.  L.  B."was  in  error,  and  dted  Lodge's  Feert^e  in 
support  of  his  contention.  The  following  commu- 
nications have  now  been  received,  and  as  the  subject 
is  one  of  considerable  historic  interest^  it  has  been 
thought  advisable  to  take  the  controversy  from  the 
Correspondence  Department,  and  place  it  on  more 
permanent  record  among  the  Notes  and  Queries. 
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I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  ailing  my  Tiews  upon  sub- 
jects of  which  I  know  little,  and  if  your  coirespond- 
ent,  Mr*  A.  Ingram,  will  refer  to  the  following 
acknowledged  **  authorities,'' he  will  find  that  when  I 
said,  ^  no  present  son  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  can  ever 
bold  the  title  of  Duke  of  Cornwall,'  I  had  at  least 
some  foundation  for  the  statement.  Kearsley's 
PMTo^tf,  1802,  on  page  11,  speaking  of  Oeorge  Frede- 
rick, Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  George  IVOi  in 
reference  to  his  title  of  Duke  of  Cbmwall,  says,  ^'It 
belongs  only  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  actually 
on  the  throne.  If  the  Pxince,  therefore,  had  a  son 
before  the  event  of  his  succession,  that  son  would  not 
be  Duke  of  Cornwall,  or,  in  case  of  his  Boyal  IQGgh- 
ne8s*6  death,  it  would  not  descend  to  the  Duke  of 
Tork."  This  is  clear  and  precise.  Collins's  Peerage, 
1812,  edited  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  yol.  1,  page  40, 
speaking  of  the  charter  conferring  the  title  on 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  says,  "Wherein  he  was 
declared  Duke  of  Cornwall  to  hold  to  himself  and  his 
heirs,  Kmffi  of  England  and  their  JIntrbom  eons ;  by 
Tirtue  of  which  charter  the  eldest  son  of  the 
King  of  England  is  by  law  acknowedged  Duke 
of  Cornwall  the  instant  he  is  bom."  Burke  also 
speaks  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  King  becoming  Duke 
of  Cornwall  at  hie  btrth.  If,  then,  the  holder  of  the 
title  must  be  a  son  bom  to  the  King  (or  Queen),  how 
can  Prince  Edward,  who  was  a  son  bom  to  the  heir 
apparent,  take  it  by  succession  ? 

Mr.  Ingram's  quotation  from  Lodge,  though 
somewhat  yaguely  worded,  is  not  inconsistent  with 
this,  as  the  words  *'  eldest  sons  and  heirs  apparent" 
evidently  mean  eldest  sons  who  are  heirs  apparent, 
as  distinguished  from  heirs  apparent  who  are  not 
sons.  But  if  he  does  use  the  term  "  eldest  sons  and 
heirs  apparent,  he  certainly  does  not  speak  of  eldest 
sons  of  hem  i^parent,  yet  strangely  enough,  this  is 
the  point  upon  which  Mr.  Ingram  founds  Prince 
Edward's  eligibility  to  succeed ! 

Can  Mr.  Ingram  mention  any  one  instance  where, 

since  its  creation,  the  title  has  been  borne  by  other 

than  the  eldest  son  of  the  monarch  actually  on  the 

throne  ?    Edward  the  Black  Prince,  upon  whom  it 

was  first  conferred,  died  during  his  father^s  lifetime. 

His  son  Bichard  then  became  heir  apparent,  but  not 

Duke  of  Cornwall,  he  being  grandson  to  the  King. 

Frederick,  son  of  Oeorge  II,  though  Prince  of  Wales, 
was  not  Duke  of  Cornwall,  as  he  was  twenty  years 

old  when  his  father  came  to  the  throne.     George  IV 

was  bom  to  the  title,  his  father  being  king  at  the 


time.  At  lus  death,  it  merged  in  the  Crown,  again 
to  be  revived  on  the  birth  of  our  Prince  of  WiJes. 
Mr.  Ingram  may,  therefore,  make  up  his  mind  to  the 
fact  that  the  Dukes  of  Cornwall  are,  like  poets, 
*'nascitur  non  fit." 

Inreplytoyouroorrespondenf^W.  W.P."  Imaysay, 
that  there  appears  no  possibility  of  the  Duchy  being 
**  severed"  from  the  Crown,  as  in  case  of  failure  of 
issue,  it  has  always  merged  in  either  the  Crown  or 
the  Ptincipalily.  Befer  to  the  works  mentioned 
above.  J.  L.  B. 

«  «  « 

Permit  me  a  few  lines  upon  this  subject  So  far 
j  from  the  mode  of  succession  to  these  dignities  being 
one  of  doubt,  judging  from  precedents  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  i^imistakeable.  The  titles  of  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Earl  of  Chester  are  conferred  afresh  by 
new  Patent  upon  every  heir  apparent — be  he  aon  or 
grandson— of  a  reigning  Sovereign.  In  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  therefore,  these  honours  are  not 
hereditary,  and  may  be  withheld  at  the  royal  wilL 
There  have  been  at  least  four  instimces  of  eldest  sons 
of  our  kings  who  were  not  created  Prince  of  Wales. 
With  regard  to  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  the  case  is 
different.  Eveiy  eldest  son  of  the  monarch  is  bom 
Duke  of  Cornwall,  unless  the  birth  happen  before 
his  father's  accession  to  the  Throne,  in  which 
case  he  inherits  immediately  upon  his  father  be- 
coming King.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  Patent  of  Edward  IIL  correctly  quoted  from 
Lodge  by  your  correspondent  A.  Ingram,  by  which 
the  dignity  was  entailed  ujion  the  Black  Prince 
**  and  lus  heirs,  eldest  sons  and  heirs  apparent  to  the 
Crown  of  England  for  ever." 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  whenever  f^  Prince  of 
Wales  becomes  King  of  England*  Prince  Edward,  as 
the  eldest  son  and  heir  apparent  of  the  SoTendgn, 
will  immediately  become  Duke  of  Com  walL  There  is» 
however,  a  possible  contingency  in  which  the  Prince 
would  not  inherit  the  Duchy,  namely,  in  the  event 
of  his  father,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  dying  before  the 
Queen*  In  this  case,  although  in  accordance  with 
precedent,  the  prince  would  be  created  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Earl  of  Chester,  he  could  not  be 
Duke  of  Cornwall,  because,  while  *'heir  apparent" 
he  would  not  also  be  "eldest  son"  of  the  Sovereign, 
both  conditions  being  necessary  to  the  sooees- 
sion*  Should  such  a  contingency  arise  the  Dudqr 
of  Oomwall  would  I^mc  to  the  Cktvwn  and  ao 
remain  until   another  eldest  son  ma  boss  to   a 
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soTereign.  This  point  is  clearly  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  George  III.  His  father  Frederick,  Prince  of 
Wales,  died  in  1751,  nine  years  before  King  George 
II.  Prince  George  was  immediately  created  Prince 
of  Wales  and  Earl  of  Chester,  and  moreover  inherited 
the  Duchy  of  Edinburgh,  to  which  his  father  had 
been  created  in  the  usual  way ;  but  he  was  never 
Duke  of  Cornwall,  King  George  IT.  holding  that 
Duchy  until  his  death  in  1760. 

By  no  poflsibility  can  a  younger  son  of  the  Sovereign 
inherit  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall— as  suggested  by  your 
correspondent  "  J,  L.  B."— save  in  the  case  of  the 
elder  dying  in  the  lifetime  of  the  monarch  without 
issue.  There  have  been  two  instances  where  this 
has  occurred,  namely,  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales, 
eldest  son  of  Henry  VIL,  and  Henry,  Prince  of 
Wales,  eldest  son  of  James  I.  Each  of  these 
was  followed  as  Duke  and  Prince  by  his  next 
brother.  Some  doubt  was  expressed  at  the  time  as 
to  whether  even  this  was  allowable  under  the  Patent 
of  Edward  III.,  whether  the  term  •*  Alius  primogeni- 
tus  natus  "  included  the  more  comprehensive  "  Alius 
primogenitus  existens."  Eventually  it  was  decided  by 
the  Privy  Council  to  have  this  meaning  so  that  the 
Duke  of  Cornwall  may  be  either  the ''eldest  bom" 
or  ** eldest  surviving"  son  and  heir  apimrent  of  the 
Sovereign. 

There  is  an  aspect  of  the  succession  to  the  Duchy 
of  Cornwall  which  I  think  has  not  been  sufficiently 
noticed.  I  cannot  do  better  than  put  it  in  the  words 
of  the  late  W.  Courthope  {Historic  I^eroffe,  p.  12):— 
**  Upon  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  all 
right  derived  by  inheritance  from  the  Black  Prince 
ceased  and  determined,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
by  what  title  George  Augustus,  son  and  heir  apparent 
of  King  George  I.,  became  possessed  of  the  Dukedom 
of  Cornwall,  anless  we  adopt  a  construction  still 
more  liberal  than  that  of  the  Privy  Council  of  King 
James  L  to  the  original  statute.''  The  fact  seems  to 
be  tliat  under  the  original  Patent  of  Creation  two 
essential  conditions  were  necessary  to  the  succession. 
Whoever  inherited  must  be  heir  of  the  Black  Prince 
as  well  as  eldest  son  and  heir  apparent  of  the  Sove- 
reign. The  Princes  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  un- 
doubtedly comply  with  the  latter  condition,  but  as 
certainly  they  are  not  heirs  of  the  Black  Prince.  No 
Prince  of  Wales  has  fulfilled  the  twofold  limitation 
in  the  original  Patent  since  the  abdication  of  James 
IL  The  point  has  i.ever  been  brought  to  the  front; 
and,  if  it  were,  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  would 


doubtless  be  found,  by,  if  needs  be,  the  making  of  a 
si;ecial  Act  for  the  purpose.  Still  it  is  a  point  worth 
noting  in  connection  with  the  subject. 

Your  correspondent  "  W.  W.  P. "  will  find  full 
particulars  as  to  the  succession  both  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  in  the  work  already 
quoted,  t'.e.,  Courthope's  Historic  J^eerage. 

W.  D.  Pink. 

Leiffb. 

COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

UHBRKLLAS. 
(Nos.  3.843  and  3.850.) 

[3,858.]  I  remember  full  seventy-five  yeare  ago  a 
person  in  Nottingham  who  was  said  to  have  been  the 
firat  who  ever  used  an  umbrella  in  that  town.  He 
was  familiarly  spoken  of  as  "  Umbrella  Harvey." 

Ellcbb. 
CFavcn. 

AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 

(Query  No.  3,851,  April  18.) 
[3,859.]  Some  of  the  best  commentaries  on  An 
Y'  u  Like  It  are  to  be  found  in  the  following  works : 
Shakspere^  h%s  Life^  Art,  and  Characters^  by  H.  N. 
Hudson ;  SJiakespei^e  Commentaries^  by  Professor  6. 
G.  Gerninus  ;  8hakspere's  Dramatic  Art,  by  Dr.  A. 
Ulrid  ;  Studies  of  Shakspere,  by  George  Fletcher ; 
Shakspere*s  Characters,  by  Charles  Cowden  Clark ; 
and  Charles  Knight's  Studies  of  Shakspere.  The  best 
philological  commentary  that  I  know  of  is  in  the 
Clarendon  Press  edition  of  Shakspere's  As  You  Like 
It,  edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A. 

Jambs  T.  Dbwhurbt. 

Bury. 

THB  PRBTBNDBB  AND  THB  CHUnCH  BELL6. 
(Query  No.  3,854,  April  18.) 

[3,860.]  When  Prince  Charlie  occupied  Manchester 
in  1746  the  bells  of  the  Old  Church  were  rung  by 
Older  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Coppoch,  who  was  subse- 
quently executed  at  Carlisle.  The  old  tradition  that 
the  bells  of  St.  Anne's  pealed  forth  a  welcome  to  the 
hero  of  the  hour  has  proved  fallacious,  seeing  that  its 
tower  has  never  held  more  than  one  tintinabulator ; 
and  therefore  the  edict  that  "they  ^  were  silenced  for 
one  century  can  never  have  gone  forth.  For  a  minute 
account  of  those  stirring  times,  when  our  city  was 
conquered  by  an  army  composed  on^y  of  a  sergeant, 
a  drummer,  a  woman,  and  a  dog,  see  the  Jcw^nal  of 
Dr.  Byrom  (Chetham  Society).  The  worshippers  at 
St*  Anne's  had  no  sympathy  with  the  Stuart  cause. 
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QUERIES. 

[3,861.]  J.  B.  EccLES,  Abtist.— What  is  the  value 
of  a  picture  in  my  possession  ?  The  name  J.  E.  Eccles 
is  on  it,  with  date  1864.  It  is  about  36  inches  by  28. 
The  subject  is  supposed  to  represent  two  f^psies 
incarcerated  in  prison  for  fortune  telling.       E.  A. 

[3,862.]  Thomas  Newby,  Abtist.— In  your  last 
issue  the  arms  of  the  Newby  family  were  given,  and 
whilst  the  name  is  before  us  I  should  like  to  ask  if 
any  information  can  be  given  respecting  Thomas 
Newby,  landscape  painter,  who  flourished  about  fifty 
or  sixty  years  since.  To  me  it  appears  a  thorough 
North  Yorkshire  name.  Limner. 


Authors  and  Pudlishkks. — The  Incorporated 
Society  of  Authors  now  consists  of  302  membfrs.  In  a 
report  just  presented  it  is  stated  that  the  work  under^ 
taken  comprises  (1)  the  reform  of  the  copyriffht  laws ; 

(2)  the  relations  octweea  authors  and  publishers ;  and 

(3)  protection  and  assistance  of  autbora.  With 
regard  to  the  second  category,  the  committee  have 
received  a  great  number  of  letters  referring  to 
matters  in  dispute  between  authors  and  publishing 
houses.  They  have  considered  each  of  these  cases 
separately ;  in  some  of  them  they  have  taken  active 
steps  for  the  author,  in  others  ihey  have  advised  the 
applicants  as  to  the  course  they  should  follow.  A  few 
of  these  cases  have  been  selected,  and  are  enumerated 
as  follows.  Not  one  of  these  cases  had  to  do  with 
what  are  recof^nised  os  hiffh-class  publishing  houses : — 
(a)  A.  B.  published  a  book  with  C.  D.  on  these  terms: 
He  was  to  receive  a  certain  sum  of  money  for  the 
copyright  in  full,  of  which  a  certain  proportion 
was  puid  down,  and  he  was  to  receive  the  re- 
mainder when  the  sale  of  the  **  first  edition ''  had 
been  completed.  C.  D.,  tlie  publisher,  made  A.  B.  sign 
an  agreement,  but  signed  nothing  himself,  and  endea- 
voured to  evade  his  obligations  bydoubling  the  number  of 
copies  commonly  understood  to  compose  a  first  edition. 
{b)  A.  B.  published  a  novel  with  C  D.,  on  the  '*  half- 
profit"  system,  A.  B.  paying  a  large  sum  down  in 
advance  towards  expenses.  The  novel  proved  successful. 
G  D.  sent  in  the  accounts  of  the  book  after  repeated 
demands,  and  actually  placed  the  sum  of  money  odvanced 
by  tlie  author  towards  expenses  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
account,  (c)  A.  B.  published  a  book,  undertaking  to 
guarantee  to  the  publisher  the  sale  of  so  many  copies.  The 
accounts  of  the  book,  when  sent  in,  showed  a  large  sum 
charged  to  the  author  for  alleged  press  corrections,  but 
the  publisher  refused  to  produce  evidence  to  support 
this  charge,  (d)  A.  B.  published  a  book  on  the  '*  half- 
profit''  system.  G.  D.  sent  in  accoimts  showing  an 
enormous  charge  for  advertising,  the  vouchers  for  which 
he  refused  to  produce ;  a  very  hieh  percentage  for  com- 
missicn,  no  mention  of  which  baa  been  made  in  the 
agreement,  or  was  even  hinted  at  in  the  correspondence; 
and  eventually  asserted  that  he  was  not  the  publisher, 
but  had  only  acted  as  an  agent  in  the  matter.  He  also 
refused  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the  accounts 
sent  in. 


Satutdai>>  Aas  2»  \S65. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

THOMAS  NBWBY,  ARTIST. 
rQuery  No.  3.862,  April  '£>.) 
[3,863.]  In  connection  with  this  query,  it  is 
perhaps  worth  noting  that  a  previous  inquirer  failed 
to  obtain  any  information.  A  correspondent,  Jaxl, 
stated  in  the  C%  News  of  October  21, 1882  (Q.  No. 
2,885),  that  he  had  an  oil  painting  by  Thomaa  Newby, 
much  after  the  manner  of  Copley  Fielding,  and  dated 
1831 ;  but  to  his  request  for  information  oonceming 
the  artist  there  was  no  answer. 

Ion. 

BRIBF. 
fNo.  3,839,  April  4.) 

[3,864.]  The  Rev.  J.  Godson,  of  Ashby  Polville, 
calls  attention  to  the  above  reference  to  the  carious 
use  of  the  word  "  brief  ^  in  Leicestershire,  where,  he 
tells  us,  it  is  employed  in  the  sense  of  common  or 
plentiful,  and  he  asks  for  an  explanation.  Dr. 
Sebastian  Evans,  in  his  Leicestershire  Words  and 
Phrases  (E.  D.  S.),  gives  the  word  with  the  meanings 
**  prevalent,  abundant,"  and  intimates  his  belief  that 
it  is  a  corruption  or  country  pronunciation  of  ••  rife.* 
Hartshome,  in  his  Salopia  Anttqua,  gives  a  similar 
explanation.  Miss  Baker  notes  the  use  of  the  word 
in  the  same  sense  in  Northamptonshire;  and  Mr. 
Robert  Holland  in  Cheshire.  N. 

THB  PATENT  THBATRB,  MANCHBSTBR. 
(Query  No.  3^52,  AprU  18.) 

[3,865.]  I  have  a  copy  of  the  Annals  of  Manchester^ 
edited  by  C.  H.  Timperley,  published  by  Bancks  and 
Co.,  Exchange-street,  1839.  On  page  47  the  following 
reference  to  the  old  play-house  may  be  found: 
*' 1753— The  Theatre,  in  Marsden-street,  built  and 
opened  December  3 ;  finally  closed  May  12,  ITTSl" 
In  the  Manchester  Directoiy  for  1788  the  old  house 
is  alluded  to  as  follows :— **  The  Old  Theatre  is  now 
converted  into  a  newsroom  and  tavern,  with  a  cotton 
warehouse  below,  the  assembly  room  being  oontioaed 
yet  above,  which  is  large  and  elegantly  furnished.'' 
I  recollect  the  building,  and  as  a  specimen  of  archi- 
tecture it  was  a  mean  and  poor  sample.  I  believe 
about  the  year  1852  the  classes  connected  with  the 
Manchester  School  of  Design  met  in  the  place  for  a 
short  time. 

Will  Dinbmobs. 
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[3,866.]  Catbb-cornebed.  —  How  is  anything 
placed  when  "  cater-comered  ? "  For  instance,  a  few 
days  ago  I  was  trying  to  balance  a  square  parcel  on 
a  stone  coping,  when  a  passer-by  said,  "  Put  it  cater* 
cornered,  mon."  E.  W.  Pbnistone. 

[3,867.]  Cycling  Toub  to  Lincoln  and  High 
Wtcombb.— Can  any  cyclist  give  the  best  route  from 
Hanchestar  to  Lincoln  and  then  southwards,  Tisiting 
Boston,  Crowland  Abbey,  Peterborough,  Ely,  Nor- 
wich, Cambridge,  St.  Albans,  High  Wycombe,  and 
back  to  Manchester  through  Nottingham?  What 
distance  would  it  be,  and  what  are  the  best  guides 
and  maps  to  these  parts  ?  Whbblist. 

[3,888.]  Busking.— During  the  strike  at  Denaby 
JIain  Collieries  we  have  had  parties  of  colliers  singing 
and  collecting  money  for  the  rehef  fund.  On  asking 
who  they  were  I  received  the  reply,  '*  Oh,  they  are 
eolliers  busking.''  Will  some  reader  kindly  tell  me 
what  is  the  meaning  of  "  busking,"  and  whether  it  is 
only  a  Yorkshire  dialect  word  or  localism,  or  an 
ordinary  English  term  ? 

E.  W.  Pbnistone. 

[3,869.]     PoBTBATT  OP  Db.  Mopfat.  —  Possibly 
some  of  your  readers  may  be  able  to  throw  light  on 
,  what  has  become  of  a  picture  in  which  I  am  much 
interested.    It  is  a  portrait  of  my  father,  the  late  Dr. 
Moffat,  of  South  Africa,  an  oil  painting  about  life- 
size  taken  in  1816,  which  has  been  lost  sight  of  for 
thirty  years.    It  is  probably  (if  still  in  existence)  in 
or  about  Manchester,  though  it  might  be  in  Ashton. 
The  last  place  where  it  was  certainly  known  of  was 
In  the  house  of  James  Smith,  Dr.  Moffat's  father-in- 
law,  who  was  a  nurseryman  at  Dukinfield,  and  the 
picture  is  thought  to  have  disappeared  at  the  time  of 
his  removal  from  Dukinfield  to  Flizton.      It  would 
not  be  recognizable  by  those  who  knew  Dr.  Moffat  in 
later  years ;  for  at  the  time  it  was  taken  he  was  only 
twenty  one.   He  is  represented  in  the  deep  stock  and 
high  coat  collar  of  those  days,  with  his  hair  brushed 
down  oTer  his  forehead  and  his  chin  clean  shaved.  A 
miniature  copy  of  it  exists,  from  which  this  descrip- 
tioD  is  taken.   I  should  be  very  glad  of  aiy  suggestive 
information  which  would  put  me  on  the  track  of  this 
picture.    There  is  one  of  James  Smith  himself  also 
miseing  under  similar  circumstances,  but  this  would 
be  even  more  difficult  to  identify. 

J.  S.   MOPFAT. 
S6^  fatemoster  Square,  Loudon. 


Satut^ai?,  Aas  9,  t885. 


NOTES. 


AN    OLD   MANCHESTBB   DEKD  :   NEWTON  LANE  AND 

OLDHAM  BOAD. 

[3,870.]  From  a  parchment  deed-poll,  in  my  pos- 
session, I  have  extracted  (and  translated  from  the 
original  Latin)  the  following  interesting  particulars. 
The  deed  is  dated  2nd  August,  in  the  second  and 
third  years  of  the  reigns  of  Philip  and  Mary  (King 
and  Queen  of  England,  France,  Naples,  Jerusalem, 
and  Ireland;  Defenders  of  the  Faith;  Prince  of 
Spain  and  Seville ;  Archduke  of  Austria ;  Duke  of 
Milan,  Burgundy  and  Brabant ;  Count  of  Hapsburg, 
Flanders  and  the  Tyrol) :  and  is  under  the  hands  and 
seals  of  Robert  Shawe,  of  "  North-meyles "  (North- 
Meols)  in  the  County  of  Lancaster,  yeoman,  and 
George  ^  p'dloue "  (elsewhere,  Proudlove),  of  Man- 
chester, mercer— both  of  whom  thereby  release  to 
Robert  Oldom,  of  Manchester  (his  trade  not  given), 
and  to  his  heirs  and  assigns,  all  their  right  and  interest 
to  or  in  a  small  close  or  plot  of  pasture  land,  situate  in 
Manchester ;  lying  along  the  south  side  of  a  way 
(vendla)  called  ** Newton  Lane";  then  late  in  the 
occupation  of  Adam  Oldom,  then  deceased ;  and  con- 
taining a  third  of  an  acre  of  land.  This  small  close, 
it  is  further  stated,  was  formerly  the  property  of  Sir 
Thomds  West,  E.G.,  Lord  La  Warr,  then  also  deceased 
— a  proprietorship  which  formed  the  subject  of  my 
last  note  (Cftv  Nevos^  April  26).  Above  the  two 
respective  (pendant)  seals,  attached  to  the  deed,  are 
the  signatures  of  the  grantors  as  follow:  ^*p,  me, 
Robt'm  Shawe,**  and  "by  me,  george  prowdluffe." 
Witnesses  are  not  named  or  referred  to. 

'<  Newton  Lane,"  by  a  curious  coincidence,  has  be- 
come "Oldham  Road,"  but  not,  it  is  certain,  on 
account  of  the  connection  with  it  of  either  Adam  or 
Robert  Oldham,  or  Oldom. 

C.  T.  Tallent-Bateman. 

24,  Brown-ftreet. 

PLAT-IBON  MABEBT. 

[3,871 .]  Your  contributors  of  the  interesting  articles 
on  "  Bye-ways  of  Manchester  Life,"  after  describing 
his  hunt  for  the  flat-irons,  asks— "Why  will  names 
be  so  persistently  misleading  ?  "  This  poition  of  Sal- 
ford  has  borne  the  name  of  Flat-iron  before  ever  the 
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market  was  thought  of.  If  my  memory  serves  me 
right,  and  he  will  refer  to  the  papers  at  the  time  of 
the  migration  of  the  market  from  Knott  Mill  for  the 
purpose  of  those  unfortunate  improvements,  he  will 
find  it  advertised  that  the  auctioneers  and  others  who 
attended  the  *'rag  market"  were  removing  to  the 
''flat-iron.*'  Your  contributor  need  not  have  been 
driven  to  despair  had  he  noticed  the  three  streets 
which  run  round  the  church.  He  would  have  seen 
til  at  they  form  a  kind  of  a  triangle  resembling  the 
bottom  part-  of  a  flat-ii-on— hence  the  name.  I 
remember  when  a  lad  the  junction  of  Chester  Road 
and  City  Road  was  called  **  Smothing-iron  Comer '' 
for  the  same  reason,  and  I  have  lately  heard  the 
junction  of  City  Road  and  Medlock-street,  opposite 
the  Gas  Works,  called  the  Gas  Works  Flat-iron. 

The  Salford  Flat-iron  has  been  more  or  less  a  lively 
place  ever  since  I  knew  it.  Seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  ago,  when  first  public-houfies  were  not  allowed 
to  open  before  six  a.m.  in  Manchester,  the  same  law 
did  not  apply  to  Salford,  and  the  Royal  Archer  (now 
pulled  down),  situated  near  the  Flat-iron,  opened  at 
foura.m.  Consequently  about  3  30  a.m.  the  early 
birds  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  those  who  had  been 
awakened  with  parched  throats,  night  cabmen,  and 
swells  who  had  been  out  on  the  spree,  with  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  unfortunates,  could  be  seen  wending 
their  way  from  all  directions  to  the  Flat-iron,  where 
a  very  lively  scene  usually  presented  itself  until  far 
on  in  the  forenoon. 

I  may  say  the  market  bore  the  name  of  the  *'  rag 
market "  for  some  time,  but  the  local  name  became 
too  strong,  though  an  attempt  wa?  made  to  give  it 
the  name  of  **  Trinity  Market." 

F.  Leabt. 


COMME^^TS  AND  ANSWERS. 

CYCLING  TOUR  TO  LINCOLN  AND  HIGH  WYCOMBE. 
(Query  No.  8,867.  May  2.) 

[3,872.]  The  best  route  from  Manchester  is  by 
Woodhead,  Sheffield,  Worksop,  and  East  Retford,  to 
L-ncoln.  Then  by  Sleaford  to  Boston,  by  Spalding  to 
Crowland,  and  on  to  Peterborough«  Norwich  is  the 
awkward  part  of  Wheblist's  course, being  so  far  off 
the  direct  rout«;  but  I  have  thought  of  a  plan  by 
which  he  can  manage  it,  and  not  go  over  the  same 
road  twice.  Let  him  go  from  Peterborough  by  W^is- 
beacli,  King*8  Lynn,  Swaffham,  and  East  Dereham, 


to  Norwich.  Then  by  Wymondham,  Attleboroogh, 
Thetford,  and  Newmarket  to  Ely ;  and  from  thence 
to  Cambridge.  Then  by  Royston,  Baldock,  Stevenage, 
Welwyn,  and  Hatfield  to  St.  Albans.  Then  by  Wat- 
ford, Rickmansworth,  Amersham,  to  High  Wycombe. 
Then  by  Prince's  Risborough,  Wendover,  Aylesbury, 
Winslow,  Buckingham,  Towcester,  Northampton, 
Market  Harborough,  Leicester,  and  Loughborough  to 
Nottingham.  Then  by  Ambergate,  Matlock,  Bake- 
well,  Buxton,  and  Stockport  to  Manchester.  The 
above  are  all  direct  routes  over  main  roads,  and  of 
course  can  be  varied  infinitely  according  to  the  taste 
of  the  rider.    The  distance  is  about  600  miles. 

There  are  no  better  guides  than  Murray's  and 
Black's.  There  are  no  better  maps  than  Houlston's 
district  maps,  fourpenoe  each,  which  can  be  had  at 
Day's.  The  scale  is  four  miles  to  an  inch,  just  about 
right ;  they  are  exceedingly  portable  and  are  so  cheap 
that,  if  necessary,  they  can  be  thrown  away  when  done 
with.  Many  people  prefer  county  mape.  Phillips' small 
county  atlas  is  very  cheap.  Take  it  m  pieces,  and  cany 
the  maps  you  require  in  a  loose  case.  They  are  handy 
in  wind  and  rain,  but  they  are  a  perfect  nuisance  to 
fix  a  route  by ;  they  are  on  different  scales,  a  great 
drawback ;  and  they  are  much  inferior  to  the  maps 
first  mentioned  which  overlap.  I  am  not  certain 
that  the  latter  cover  the  whole  of  England,  but  1 
fancy  they  do ;  at  any  rate  if  there  are  any  gaps^  they 
will  be  so  small  as  not  to  be  worth  mentioning.  In 
nothing  do  cyclists  differ  more  than  in  choice  of 
maps.  I  once  came  across  one  who  was  travelling 
by  the  hundred  miles  together,  by  the  aid  of  nothing 
bat  the  railway  map  out  of  Bradshaw's  sixpenny 
guide ;  but  give  me  a  good  map,  and  I  vrill  go  any- 
where. As  the  touring  season  is  coming  on,  I  strongly 
recommend  cyclists  to  choose  their  own  routes. 
Tastes  differ  so  much,  that  each  rider  can  beat  fix  his 
own.  Some  riders  think  the  most  of  good  roads, 
others  of  fine  scenery,  others,  like  Whxbust,  have  a 
taste  for  ecclesiastical  buildings.  I  myself  like  a  bit 
of  everything.  A  good  plan  is  to  read  up  your  route 
beforehand,  and  make  notes  of  the  places  you  par- 
ticularly wish  to  see.  I  may  say  that  distances  can 
be  easily  and  correctly  measured  on  a  map  on  a  scale 
of  four  miles  to  the  inch,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  thm 
twine,  following  carefully  the  windings  of  the  roadsi 
But  on  small  scale  maps  this  does  not  do,  you  lose 
too  much. 

W.  BiNNS. 

SRiford. 
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[8373.]  BegentRoad  Bbidgb.— In  what  year 
was  Regent  Soad  Bridge  opened,  what  was  the  cost  for 
eerction,  when  was  it  declared  free,  and  what  were 
the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  took  active  mterest 
in  getting  the  bridge  freed  ?  Obdsall. 

[3,874.]  MusoBOVE,  Abtist.— Can  any  reader  say 
who  the  above  artist  was,  whether  of  any  repate,  and 
where  located  ?  Enquibeb. 

[In  the  list  of  deceased  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Artists, 
published  by  the  Manchester  Literary  Clab,  there  is 
this  entry : — **  John  Mosgraye,  pen-and-ink  draughtw- 
maUf  died  between  1845  and  1850."  Is  it  the  same 
man?— Ed] 

The  Authob  of  Manoall's   Questions. — In 

a  useful  bibliography  of  Cheshire,  now  appearing  by 

instalmoDts  in  the  Stockport  Advertiser,  the  writer  states 

that  Ricbjaal  Mangnall,  daughter  of  James  Mangnall  and 

Bicbmal,  his  wife,  was  born  in  Munchester.    She  died  on 

the  first  of  May,  1820,  at  Crofton  Hall,  in  the  West  Riding 

of  Yorkshire,  wliere  she  kept  her  school,  and  was  buried 

in  Crofton  churchyard.    Her  sister  married  Mr.  William 

Coppoek,  of  Stockport;   and  Joseph  Clarke,  of  Little 

Uaderbank,  Stockport,  printed  in  1800,  the  first  edition, 

published  anonymously,  of  Historical  and  Miscellaneous 

Qitestioiu  Jor  the  use  of  Young  People  (now  known  as 

MangnalVs  Questions),  and  in  1805,  for  Longman,  Hurst, 
Bees,  and  Orme,  of  London,  Half -an- Hour's  Lounge  ;  or 
Poewis,  by  Richmal  Mangnall. 

A  Huguenot  Society  in  London. —  ^t  a  meet- 
ing held  in  London  on  Wednesday,  it  was  decided  to 
form  a  Huguenot  Society  with  the  following  objects: — 
(L)  The  interchange  and  publication  of  knowledge 
relating  to  the  history  of  the  Huguenots  iu  France,  the 
Huguenot  emigrations  from  France,  the  refuge  settle- 
Kants  throughout  the  world,  particularly  those  in 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  tlto  Channel  Islands,  and  the 
loulting  efft»ct8  of  those  settlements  upon  the  profes- 
sions, manufactures,  commerce,  and  social  Ufa  of  the 
mnenX  places  in  which  they  were  made;  Huo;uenot 
Mnealogy  and  heraldry,  and  Huguenot  Church  and  other 
registers.  (2.)  To  form  a  bond  of  fellowship  among 
some  of  those  who  inherit  or  admire  the  characteristic 
Huguenot  virtaes,  and  who  desire  to  perpetuate  tbe 
memory  of  their  Huguenot  ancestors.  Sir  Austen  Henry 
Lavara  was  elected  the  first  President  of  the  society, 
sod  the  following  list  of  council  and  officers  was 
adopted :— Council:  Messrs.  J.  F.  Latrobe  Bateman, Wm. 
Uorris  Beaufort,  A.  Oiraud  Browning  (hon.  sec.  French 
Protastanr  HospittU),  Major  Charles  J.  Burgess,  S.  Way- 
land  Kershaw,  F.S.A.,  Francis  P.  Labilliere,  Lieut. 
General  Fredk.  P.  Layard,  and  W.  J.  C  Moens,  Professor 
Henry  L.  Morley  (Uuiyersity  Collsge),  the  Very  Rst.  the 
Dean  of  Peterborough  f Dr.  Perowne^ ;  Messrs.  Reginald 
Lane  Poole  and  Edwara  Ernest  Stride.  Treasurer :  Mr. 
Reipnald  St.  Aub5n  Ronmleu.  Honorary  Secretary: 
the  Her.  John  de  Soyres. 


Saturday,  Aai>  t6,  t885. 


NOTES. 

SIB    WATEIN   W.  WTNN   AT    SCHOOL    IN    DBBBT- 

BHIBB. 

[3,876.]  In  the  obituary  notice  of  Sir  Watkin  W. 
Wynn,  published  by  a  local  contemporary,  among 
some  particulars  of  Sir  Watkin's  early  career  and 
family  affinities  of  an  incongruous  nature,  there  is  a 
single  sentence  which  accurately  sets  forth  that  after 
leaving  Westminster  School  he  was  placed  with  a 
private  tutor  in  Derbyshire.  This  portion  of  his  edu- 
cational or  training  period  has  been  brought  under 
the  notice  of  a  friend  who  well  remembers  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  time,  somewhere  about  1835,  when 
the  embryonic  Prince  tn  Wales  was  living  with 
the  incumbent  of  the  parish  of  Parwich  — 
locally  pronounced  Porridge —which  at  that  time 
had  about  500  of  a  population,  and  the  living 
was  valued  at  a  little  more  than  a  hundred 
per  annum.  It  is  about  six  miles  north-east  of  Ash- 
bourne, and  is  now,  as  it  was  even  more  so  fifty 
years  ago,  a  quiet  and  secluded  village,  "  far  from 
the  madding  crowd."  Here,  then,  it  appears,  at 
Parwich  Hall  the  parsonage  were  stationed  young 
Wynn  and  another  youth,  Cotton,  presumably  a  son 
of  Wynn's  father*s  friend.  Lord  Combermere,  after- 
wards Field-Marshal,  and  as  an  octogenarian  well 
known  at  Buxton.  These  young  «  students  "  seem 
to  have  imparted  much  interest  into  the  dull  round 
of  village  life,  and  they  made  the  best  of  their  penal 
settlement  by  helping  on  the  frolics  and  sports  of 
the  neighbourhood.  At  wakes  time  they  gave  liberal 
largess  to  the  assembled  youngsters  who  scrambled 
for  the  coins  these  expatriated  youngsters  seemed  to 
be  well  supplied  with.  At  other  times  they  got  up 
games  of  different  sorts ;  but  they  especially  delighted 
in  sack-races,  and  often  succeeded  in  persuading  old 
men— the  village  Crispin,  to  wit— t^  join  the  ludi- 
crous contest.  They  have  been  seen  in  a  field  of  tur- 
nips pelting  one  another,  and  the  reverend  dominie 
on  the  road  side  over  the  hedge  was  now  and  then 
favoured  vrith  a  stray  shot.  But  their  body-servant, 
one  Keeling,  was  their  best  butt  and  constant  resource 
in  their  <*  hours  of  idleness."  Th^y  used,  failing  other 
freaks,  to  get  this  man's  hat  or  Jacket  and  fix  the 
chosen  article  as  a  target,  shooting  at  it  until  it  was 
a  mass  of  ribbons,  when  the  compliant  Keeling,  of 
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course,  itras  replenished  with  a  new  garment  And  so 
on,  infinitum,  until  they  were  prepared  (?)  for  the 
University,  and,  in  the  case  of  young  Wynn,  for  the 
baronetcy  and  its  high  honours  and  princely  prero- 
gatives. The  name  of  the  tutor  clergyman  is  not 
stated ;  but  possibly  some  of  your  readers  may  be 
able  to  supply  it,  with  further  particulars  of  this 
episodical  period  in  the  life  of  a  notable— almost 
historical— character.  Llanuhc. 

THE  INSCRIPTION  ON  THE  TOWER  OF  DIDSBURY 

PARISH  CHURCH. 

[3,876.]  The  inscription  on  the  tower  of  Didsbury 
Parish  Church,  as  far  as  it  still  remains,  has  never 
yet  been  put  into  print  correctly,  and  I  would  like 
to  make  one  more  attempt,  though  hardly  expecting 
to  see  the  seventeenth  centuty  characters  reproduced. 
It  is  placed  on  the  north  side,  midway  up  the  face  of 
the  tower,  and  under  the  string  course  moulding 
which  marks  the  division  of  the  church  portion  from 
the  belfry,  and  is  cut  in  low  relief,  taking  the  follow- 
ing form : — 

1  2  8  4 


SbS  If  :K:F0YN 
AM  WID:D£B8 


fSM:£SQ:SBGB:E 
PATBOir:BAEONET 


t        t 
t        t 


ERECTED 
ANO  DMI 


16 
23 


Nos.  1  and  2  remain  perfect ;  3  is  almost  effaced ; 
and  of  No.  4  1620  and  one  or  two  letters  alone 
remain.  In  No.  3,  the  four  symbols  in  the  comers, 
here  represented  by  t  are  designed  to  represent 
anchors,  and  the  figure  in  the  middle  (*)  is  a  rose. 

The  initials,  Sr.  E.  M.  K.,  are  those  of  Sir  Edward 
Mosley,  Knight,  of  Hough  End  Hall,  third  son  of  the 
Sir  Nicholas  to  whose  memory  the  monument  inside 
the  Church  was  erected.  He  was  Attorney-general 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  and  first  owner  of  Rolle- 
ston,  where  he  resided  and  died.  Those  underneath 
are  of  Ann,  the  second  wife  of  his  elder  and  deceased 
brother  Rowland,  and  who  resided  at  the  mansion  at 
Hough  End.  This  lady  was  one  of  the  Suttons  of 
Sutton,  an  old  Cheshire  family.  These  two  are  called 
Founders,  and  no  doubt  originated  the  project  of 
elevating  the  chapel  into  the  position  and  appearance 
of  a  Parish  Church.    Thus  the  first  tablet  is  clear. 

The  second  one  has  E.  M.,  Esq.,  Patron,  and  it  will 
refer  to  Edward,  the  son  of  Oswald  Mosley  of  Ancoats, 
who  was  afterwards  knighted.  He  was  an  infant  at 
the  time,  but  when  grown  up  was  one  of  the  leading 
men  of  Manchester,  and  the  father  of  Lady  Ann  Bland. 


The  patronage  was  vested  in  this  branch  of  the 
family  until  they  parted  with  it  to  the  Broomes  in 
1775. 

These  three  individuals  represent  the  Hough-End, 
Hulme,  Ancoat«,  and  Staffordshire  branches  of  the 
Mosley  family. 

The  next  set  of  letters  are  Sr  G.  B.  K.  Baronet,  and 
here  we  find  a  difficulty,  and  are  obliged  to  pus 
into  conjecture,  and  seek  for  connections  likely  and 
actual  to  whom  we  can  appropriate  them.  Thus 
Oswald  Mosley,  of  Ancoats,  who  died  in  1630,  had  a 
daughter  married  to  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Booth,  whose  son  became  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas  and  Sir  Robert  Booth,  Knt,  but  it 
could  not  be  either  of  them,  their  names  being 
Humphrey  and  Robert  Nor  could  it  be  a  Bland,  as 
some  have  supposed,  for  there  was  no  connection 
with  them  till  sixty  years  after,  and  their  family 
Christian  names  were  besides  John,  either  Francis 
or  Thomas. 

They  cannot  be  given  to  a  Birch  of  Birch,  nor  a 
Bamford  of  the  Holt  (Whalley  Range)  though  both 
families  owned  lands  in  the  Chapelry,  for  neither  of 
them  ever  had  a  title. 

The  only  titled  family  resident  within  the  Cbapeliy, 
at  the  time,  whose  surname  began  with  B,  were  the 
Barlows,  and  as  they  had  worshipped  in  past  days  at 
Didsbury,   occasionally    conformed,   baptized,   and 
buried  there;  after  the  Reformation,  it  seems  as  if  that 
family  ought  to  have  the  credit,  especially  as  they 
had  a  George  baptized  at  Didsbury  in  1582,  and 
known  to  be  alive  thurty-flve  years  after,  but  the 
Barlows  of  Lancashire  never  had  a  Baronet  among 
them,  and   those  knighted  were   Alexanders^     It 
cannot  therefore  mean  a  Barlow.    It  could  not  mean 
one  of  the  Gerards  of  Bryn,  owner  of  the  Manor  of 
Heaton  Norris,  then  included  in  the  Chapeby,  for 
this  branch   of  that  family   had  Dasaed  at  the 
time  of  the  Tower's  erection  into  the  baronage  as 
Lord  Gerard  of  Bromley.    My  own  opinion  is  that 
they  belong  to  Sir  George  Booth,  of  Dunham  Massey. 
He  was  knighted  1505,  made  a  baronet  1611,  High 
Sheriff  of  Cheshire  in  1507  and  1622,  and  of  Lancashire 
1623.    His  second  wife  was  a  daughter  of  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  as  high-sheriff  of 
the  two  counties  with  a  Mosley  also  Attorney- 
General  for  the  Duchy,  and  both  in  high  favour  with 
the   Crown,   they    would    be,    and    undoubtedly 
were,  friends  and  helpers  in  each  other's  schemes, 
and   Sir   George  was  perhaps    guardian  of   the 
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joTenile  Edward  the  Patron,  as  Qaeen  Elizabeth  had 
been  of  himself.  By  his  marriage  with  the  daughter 
and  he'ress  of  Carringt^n  of  Cairington,  although 
mairied  as  children,  he  inherited  lands  which  would 
hire  adjacent  to  them  some  of  the  Mosley  property  in 
Cheshire,  at  Sale  within  Northenden  parish ;  and  we 
know  from  Bishop  Gastrell  that  the  Dunham  Massey 
Booths  claimed  the  great  titles  of  Northenden  by 
Bome  right  appertaining  to  Bowdon. 

FoUowijig  this  portion  is  an  attempt  at  an  orna- 
ment, composed  of  a  centre  boss,  and  four  comer 
figures  alike.  These  have  been  described  and 
poortrayed  as  a  star  with  numerous  rays  for  the 
central  one,  and  the  four  comer  ones  as  the  sign  used 
for  "and,"  **&."  A  careful  study  I  think  shows 
them  to  be  an  attempt  at  a  cross  saltire  and  com- 
posed of  a  boss  for  the  centre  of  a  double  cinquefoil, 
or  a  flower  of  ten  leayes,  and  for  the  arms  of  the 
cro«  a  Qgaie  sometimes  termed  an  heraldic  anchor, 
or  if  not  that,  then  a  version  of  the  chief  "  bearing  *  of 
the  Mosley  escutcheon,  a  mill  pick ;  while  the  flower 
also  is  found  on  one  of  the  Booth  shields ;  indeed  on 
that  one  which  belongs  to  the  Booths  of  Dunham 
it  is  on  a  bendlet  their  only  cognizance.  The  next 
portion  of  the  inscription  is  almost  worn  away,  but 
I  have  no  doubt  when  existing  was  bbbcted  and 
0101620, 

This  is  all  I  am  able  to  contribute.  Perhaps  it  may 
help  a  little  towards  an  ext>lanation,  and  if  so  I  shall 
he  pleased. 

A  few  words  about  the  location  of  the  inscription. 
I  don't  think  the  slabs  or  blocks  containing  them 
vere  always  on  the  north  side,  but  were  placed  there 
subsequently  to  1620;  and  if  I  am  asked  to  suggest 
i  time  when  it  was  done,  I  should  say  about  1706, 
when  the  first  peal  of  bells  was  obtained  from  Man- 
chester; or  1727  when  the  present  full  peal  was 
procured  and  set  up  in  the  Tower ;  for  I  have  no 
doubt  that  about  this  time  that  ugly  window  whose 
pcint  nearly  reached  the  string  course,  and  whose  sill 
came  down  low  enough  to  allow  you  to  see  inside 
^e  Church  (now  replaced  by  the  west  door  and 
window)  was  put  into  the  westem  side  of  the  Tower 
to  light  both  the  baptistry  on  the  floor,  and  the 
ringing  chamber  above,  necessitating  the  removal  of 
the  inscription  which  I  further  suppose  was  placed 
not  in  one  long  line,  but  one  portion  above  another 
to  ornament  the  wall  space  over  a  small  westem 
door,  which  admitted  into  the  then  small  church,  f 
The  atone  used  for  the  inscription  is  of  a  softer 


kind  than  the  rest  of  the  Tower,  and  it  seems  a  pity 
that  it  cannot  be  restored  where  the  letters  have 
crumbled  away,  so  that  it  may  go  down  to  posterity 
to  interest  them.  The  decay  must  have  existed  some 
time,  and  the  fear  of  the  date  going  no  doubt  led  to 
the  cutting  of  a.d.  1620  high  up  on  the  eastern  side 
on  some  occasion  when  the  fabric  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  churchwarden-renovator — say  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century,  when  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  patching  done  to  the  fabric,  to  make 

it  hold  together  and  become  as  unlike  what  it  once 
was  as  it  was  possible  to  make  it,  and  the  ugliest 
ecclesiastical  edifice  for  many  miles  round. 

John  Baibd, 

Didslrary. 

COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

FLAT-IBON  MABEBT. 
(Note  No.  3^71,  5fay  9.) 
[3,877.]  Permit  me  to  correct  an  error  which  crept 
into  my  note  of  Saturday  last.  Smoothing-iron 
comer  was  formed  by  the  junction  of  Stretford  new 
Road  and  Chester  Road,  not  of  City  and  Chester 
Roads.  The  portion  of  City  Road  then  in  existence 
was  called  Worcester-street,  Pooley's  Park  lying  at 
the  Chester  Road  end,  between  that  road  and  the 
barracks.  The  present  Princess-street  runs  through 
the  centre  of  the  park  site.  F.  Lsaby. 

BEGBNT  BOAD  BBIDGB. 
(Query  No.  3,873.  May  9.) 
[3,878.]  This  inquiry  has  already  been  partially 
answered  in  the  City  News  Notes  and  Queries,  in  the 
issue  for  August  18,  1883,  where  "  G.  H.  fl."  states 
that  the  Regent  Road  bridge  was  opened  free  to  the 
public  on  the  first  of  June,  1855.  No  doubt  a  refer- 
ence to  the  newspapers  of  that  date  will  give  the 

further  particulars  required  by  the  querist.       Ion. 

»  «  « 

Raines's  Laneashtre^  voL  ii.,  1826,  gives  the  date  of 

the  erection  of  Regent  Road  bridge  as  1806.    It  may 

perhaps  be  worth  noting  that  in  the  same  year,  1806, 

Broughton  bridge  was  built  by  Mr.  Samuel  Clowes. 

Fbedbbick  L.  Tavabb. 

(^eetham  Hill. 

Thb  Cock  Tavbbn.— The  Bank  of  England  has 
purchased  for  £30,050  the  important  site  of  the  Cock 
Tavern  (occupied  by  Messrs.  Spiers  and  Pond)  and  the 
vacant  land  in  Fleet-street  between  Chancery  Lane  and 
the  Law  Courts,  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  large  busineas  in  connection 
with  the  High  Courts  of  Justice. 
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QUERIES. 

[3,879.]  Tommy  Atkins.— What  is  the  origin  of 
this  term  as  used  in  reference  to  the  private  soldier  ? 

[3,880.]  The  Plantagbnets.— What  has  become 
of  the  descendants  of  the  Plantagenets,  and  where 
and  under  what  name  are  they  living  ? 

William  Hoolb. 

Lofltock  Gralam. 

[3,881.]  Thb  Buby  Hukt.— I  have  a  large  mez- 
zotint engraving  of  the  Bury  Hunt,  published  by 
Joseph  Zanetti,  Manchester,  January,  1840.  It  is 
from  a  painting  by  G.  Agar,  the  animals  by  J.  Maiden, 
and  engraved  by  J.  Bromley.  I  should  be  glad  if  any 
of  your  readers  could  name  the  members  represented. 

s.  w.  w. 

[3,882.]  Massagb.— The  following  advertisement 
appears  in  last  Saturday's  Times : — 

MASSA(.E  NUR8B  WANTED,  for  a  lady  In  the 
country.  ^lust  have  flrst-clasa  testimonials  and  be 
willing  to  make  herself  usefuL —Address,  stating  terms 
for  a  moDth«  Mrs. ,  St.  Albans. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  **  massage  ?  "     It 
is  not  a  dictionary  word.  J.  R. 

[3,883.]  LiTBS  OP  EccBNTBica— Can  any  of  your 
readers  tell  me  the  name  of  the  book  and  price  con- 
taining sketches  of  the  lives  of  eccentrics,  such  as 
John  Elwes  and  Daniel  Dancer,  the  misers ;  George 
Bomondo,  the  mimic ;  Peggy  Jones,  the  London  mud- 
lark; and  others;  and  where  the  same  can  be  bought? 
I  believe  the  book  is  dated  1804:.  Nevillb. 

[3,884.]  Thomas  Miller,  Poet  and  Prose 
Writer.— Can  any  reader  supply  a  bibliography  of 
this  delightful  author  ?  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that 
his  works  are  mostly  out  of  print.  I  have  tried  hard 
to  secure  his  poems  and  other  volumes,  but  have  not 
yet  succeeded.  Although  he  was  the  author  of  a 
number  of  charming  books,  amongst  which  I  may 
mention  A  Day  in  the  Woods,  Beauties  of  the  Country, 
and  JRoyston  Gotcer,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  meet 
with  any  of  thenL  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  the 
name  of  his  present  publisher,  if  such  there  be,  and 
the  works  so  published.  Sorely  a  re-issue  would  be 
a  profitable  undertaking.  Miller  was  the  means  of 
rescuing  from  comparative  oblivion  the  works  of 
William  Browne,  the  charming  pastoral  poet ;  some 
one,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  found  to  render  a 
similar  duty  to  him. 

James  M.  Sutherlakd. 

IX)agIas,  Isle  of  Man. 


Saturdai^  Aai2  23,  1885. 


NOTES. 

NORMAN  remains  IN  LANCASHIRE. 

[3,885.]  On  a  recent  visit  to  the  Parish  Church  of 
Prestwich  I  noticed  a  pile  of  old  carved  stones  lying 
against  the  south  side  of  the  tower.  One  stone 
appeared  to  be  a  portion  of  a  capital  of  the  cushion 
type;  other  were  what  is  termed  the  prismatic 
billett.  They  have  also  several  rude  heads  on,  one  not 
unlike  the  cat*s  head.  Would  our  antiquarian  friend 
Mr.  Langton  employ  his  pencil  for  a  permanent 
record  of  these  remains  ere  they  get  transferred  to 
some  garden  rockery  ?  J.  Owen. 

AN  OLD  MANCHESTER  DEED:    MILLGATS. 

[3,880.]  Of  a  paper  indenture  (much  the  worse  for 
wear  by  long  use),  dated  Ist  February,  1699, 1  record 
the  following  details  of  interest  The  parties  to  the 
deed  are  '*  William  Newton*  of  Little  Hillton,  in  the 
County  of  Lancaster,  Yeoman,  upon  the  fBrst  i)art ; 
Peter  Heywood,  of  Manchester^  .  .  .  Chapman* 
on  the  second  parte ;  and  Charles  Clarke,  of  Beditch, 
in  the  said  County,  •  «  .  Yeoman,  upon  the  third 
parte."  The  deed  recites  (1)  that  the  said  Peter 
Heywood,  and  the  said  William  Newton,  as  his 
surety,  gave  (in  the  preceding  December)  a  bond  in 
favour  of  Charles  Clarke,  then  late  of  Trafford  (Lan- 
cashire), Yeoman,  for  the  payment  of  £38. 14s.  Od.,  and 
interast ;  (2)  that  Heywood,  on  the  following  day, 
leased  to  his  surety,  at  a  pepper  com  rent,  for  21 
years,  if  he  (Heywood)  should  so  long  live,  **  All  the 
Messuages,  lands,  tenem*ts,  and  Hereditaments,  .  •  . 
Scituate  ...  in  Manchester,  ...  in  or  near 
a  certaine  street,  called  the  Millgate,  late  the 
Inheritance  of  Edmund  Heywood,  deceased,  late 
{father  of  the  said  Peter  Heywood,  and  then  or 
lata  in  the  .  .  .  occupation  of  the  said  Peter 
Heywood,  and  one  Arthur  Smethurst  and  Hannah 
his  wife,  mother  of  the  said  Peter  Heywood'"; 
(3)  tliat  the  amount  secured  by  the  bond,  together 
with  ''charges  of  suit,"  remained  owing, and  was  then 
due  to  ''  the  said  Charles  Clarke";  and  records  that 
by  the  deed  in  question  Newton,  with  the  consent  of 
Heywood,  assigned  to  Clarke  the  remainder  of  New- 
ton's term  in  the  property  before  described.  It  does 
not  appear  whether  or  not  the  ''Charles  Clarke  of 
Beditch  "  and  the  "  Charles  Clarke  late  of  Trafford  " 
Are  the  same  person. 
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The  device,  impreflsed  on  each  of  the  two  seals  ap- 
pearing on  the  deed,  is  LB.— containing,  no  doubt, 
(heinitialBof  the  solicitor  responsible  for  the  framing 
of  the  deed ;  the  witnesses  being  John  Byron  and 
John  Banks,  the  handwriting  of  each  of  whom  is 
exceptionally  fine. 

The  qaaint  though  elegant  govemment  tax  stamp, 
iBprenaod  on  the  paper,  calls  to  one's  mind  the  Act, 
then  but  recently  passed,  imposing  stamp  duties  upon 
TaUum,  parchment  and  paper  used  in  legal  and  other 
tnnsactions — a  system  of  taxation  (originating  in 
Holland),  the  adoption  of  which,  by  England  and 
otiier  States,  led  Adam  Smith  to  make,  in  his  WetdtA 
^  NathnB^  the  famous  comment,  ^  there  is  no  art 
which  one  goyemment  sooner  learns  of  another  than' 
thst  of  draining  money  from  the  pockets  of  the 
people,** 

The  ''Hillgate  "  referred  to  would,  no  doubt,  be 
the  street  better  known  as  **  Long  Millgate,"  and  not 
that  called  "*  Old  Millgate." 

C.  T.  Tallbnt-Batbman. 

M,  Brown  streot. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

THOMAS  HILLEB. 
(Qiwry  No.  a.884,  Maj  16.) 

[3,887.]  It  is  rather  surprising  that  Mr.  James  M. 
Sotherland,  who  has  himself  written  a  yolume  of 
poems,  should  not  be  awareof  the  chief  facts  in  Miller's 
life.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  life  of  the  gifted  basket- 
maker  has  yet  to  be  written ;  and  when  written,  if 
w^  writteot  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
hteratore  of  labour.  Miller  was  bom  at  Gains- 
borough, August  31, 1806.  He  lost  his  father  when 
reiy  young,  and  was  reared  by  his  mother  amid  the 
surroundings  of  poverty.  His  education  only  enabled 
hhn  to  write  indifferently  and  to  read  the  New  Testa- 
nent  His  first  employment  was  as  a  farmer's  boy, 
whan  he  no  doubt  contracted  that  love  of  nature 
which  accompanied  him  through  life  and  made  him 
a  poet.  He  was  early  apprenticed  to  a  ba8ke1>'maker, 
which  businees,  when  he  grew  up,  he  thought  would 
eaable  him  to  keep  a  wife  and  any  accruing  family. 
Basket-making,  however,  only  enabled  him  to  obtain 
a  bare  subaistence  for  himself  and  an  increasing, 
family.  Probably  the  unfruitfulnees  of  the  basket- 
making  induced  him  to  enter  upon  a  publishing 
specnlalion,  his  first  literary  venture  being  entitled 
A  JDmf  m  the  Wbods^  a  series  of  poems,  tales,  and 
sketches.    Notwithstanding  that  it  was  a  remark- 


able production,  owing  to .  the  want  of  patronage, 
little  or  no  benefit  resulted.  Thinking  that  the 
cause  of  his  failure  was  his  residence  in  the  countiy 
he  determined  to  go  to  London,  the  paradise  of  young 
authors.  He  left  his  family  behind,  and  journeyed 
alone  to  the  great  city,  alighting  from  the  coach  in 
the  Strand  with  only  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  in 
his  pocket  I 

His  expectations  of  making  a  name  and  profit  from 
his  literary  labours  were  speedily  nipped  in  the  bud. 
A  stranger  in  London,  without  means,  and  minus  a 
helping  hand,  has  little  chance  of  *'getHng  on  "in 
any  business,  whatever  his  talents  or  abilities  may 
be.  Miller  could  make  baskets,  however,  which 
enabled  him  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  He 
varied  this  occupation  by  the  occasional  composition  of 
small  sketches  and  poems,  which  he  sent  to  various 
periodicals.  One  day,  when  bending  over  his  baskets, 
he  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison, 
editoi  of  the  I^iendsh^'s  Offering^  who  had  fortu- 
nately read  one  of  Milled s  poems,  and  had  become 
impressed  with  the  ability  apd  original  talent  of  the 
author.  The  result  of  the  interview  was  a  request 
that  the  basket-maker  would  write  a  x>oem  for  the 
Offsn/ng,  Miller  at  the  time  was  so  poor  that  he  had 
neither  paper,  pens,  nor  ink,  nor  the  means  to  buy 
these  needful  materials  for  his  poem.  He  tided  over 
the  difficulty  by  using  the  whitey-brown  paper  in 
which  his  sugar  had  been  wrapped,  and -mixed  some 
soot  with  water  for  his  ink ;  the  back  of  a  bellows 
serving  him  for  a  desk,  upon  which  he  wrote  his 
charming  poem  on  an  '*  Old  Fountain."  His  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  Offeting  was  sealed  with  some 
moistened  bread.  The  poem  was  accepted  and  two 
guineas  immediately  returned.  It  is  simply  impossible 
to  imagine  the  rapture  which  would  fill  the  breast  of  the 
poor  poet  on  receipt  of  so  great  a  sum.  Referring  to 
this  period  of  his  history,  he  said  x—**  I  never  had  been 
so  rich  in  my  life  before ;  and  I  fancied  some  one  would 
hear  of  my  fortune  and  txy-  to  rob  me  of  it ;  so,  at  night, 
I  barred  the  door  and  went  to  bed,  but  did  not  sleep 
all  night,  from  delight  and  fear."  After  that  success 
many  a  literary  aspirant  would  have  contemptuously 
looked  upon  any  plebeian  employment  with  disdain. 
Not  so  in  Miller's  case.  He  continued  his  -basket- 
making,  notwithstanding  that  his  poems  introduced 
him  to  several  literaiy  celebritr(^  Lady,  Blessington, 
among  others,  sent  for  him,  and  became  his  friend, 
recommending  his  book,  and  in  other  ways  doing 
him  substantial  service ;  but  the  basket-making  still 
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went  on.  Upon  one  occasion  Miller  aaid  ''Often  have 
I  been  sitting  in  Lady  Blessington's  splendid  drawing- 
room  in  the  morning,  and  talking  and  laughing  as 
familiarly  as  in  the  old  house  at  home ;  and  on  the 
same  evening,  I  might  haye  been  seen  on  Westminster 
Bridge,  between  an  apple-yendor  and  a  baked-potato 
merchant,  vending  my  baskets." 

He  was  probably  induced  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  literature  by  an  offer  he  received  from 
Golbum  to  write  a  three  volume  novel,  which,  when 
published,  was  very  sucoessfuL  This  success  led  to 
other  commissions  in  the  same  direction.  His  first 
novels  in  three  volumes  were  Boyston  Oower,  Fair 
Bosamand,  taid  Lady  Jane  Oray,  Subsequently  he 
wrote  Gideon  Oilee,  Godfrey  Malvern^  Itanffley-anr 
the-Lea^  Ered  JSbtddstoorth,  and  Flctureeque  Sketches 
of  London,  The  last  two  appeared  in  the 
JBludrated  London  Neict,  Most  if  not  all  these 
works  have  been  republished  in  a  cheap  form 
by  Routledge  and  Sons,  London.  Altogether  Miller 
has  written  about  forty  works  of  poetry,  history, 
biography,  novels,  country  scenery,  and  tales. 
In  concluding  an  introduction  to  one  of  his  works. 
Miller  wrote:—"  Humble  although  my  object  may 
be,  I  have  ever  written  with  a  view  to  implant  a 
deeper  love  of  nature  in  the  bosoms  of  my  readers ; 
and  if  fame  has  hitherto  been  my  chief  reward,  the 
labour  has,  in  most  cases,  been  one  that  I  loved." 

Joseph  Johnson. 

ilouglas,  Iile  of  Man. 

«  *  * 

A  complete  alphabetical  list  of  Miller's  works,  with 
dates  of  publication,  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Brewer's 
Authors  and  Their  Works,  Chatto  and  Windus,  1884. 
The  following  firms  have  published  editions  of  Miller's 
works  at  various  times  :—Routledge,  Groombridge, 
Low,  Lea,  Dean,  Griffin,  and  Tegg.  His  first  volume 
of  poetry.  The  Song  of  the  Sea  Nymphs,  was  pub- 
lished in  1857.  In  1881  the  Boyif  Own  Country 
Bock  was  re-issued  by  Routledge,  also  the  Tales  of 
Old  England  by  Chambers.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
other  recent  editions  of  Miller's  works.  Whoever 
will  take  the  trouble  to  seek  out  and  read  one  of 
them  will  be  amply  rewarded,  and  having  read  one  I 
feel  convinced  they  will  long  to  read  more. 

ChabiiBs  W.  Stabxib. 

Athenvum  LIlMvy,  Uanohester. 

»  ♦  # 

A  complete  bibliography  of  this  most  charming 
and  interesting  author  would  be  a  somewhat  formid- 
able affair,  he  having  been  a  prolific  writer.   Thomas 


Miller's  career,  as  is  well  known  to  those  who  have 
even  merely  strayed  upon  the  bye-paths  of  Engludi 
literature,  was  a  chequered  and  unfortunate  one. 
Not  long  after  his  death  I  heard  one  who  knew  him 
well  and  admired  him,  a  fellow-lover  with  him  of 
the  land  of  Robin  Hood—the  late  Dr.  Spencer 
Hall — say  of  him  that  "flattery  and  fine  com- 
pany had  been  Miller*s  rain,  just  as  it  had  been 
that  of  Bums,  another  ploughboy  genius."  Be  this 
as  it  may,  after  having  been  a  protege  of  Lady 
Blessington's,  and  patronized,  or  intimate  with  soch 
as  Rogers,  the  Banker  poet ;  Leigh  Hunt,  Thackeray, 
Douglas  Jerrold,  Disraeli,  and  others,  he  died  25tii 
October,  1874,  in  a  small  house  in  West-street,  Ken- 
sington, leaving  children  totally  unprovided  for.  As 
Bums  said  :— 

Such  Is  the  fate  of  simple  bard  ^ 

On  life's  rough  ocean  luckless  atarr'd. 
Unskilful  he  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  lore. 
Till  billows  rage,  and  gales  blow  hard 

And  whelm  him  o'er ! 

It  is  said  that  Thomas  Miller  was  first  introduced  to 
public  notice  at  Nottingham  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bailey, 
the  father  of  a  still-living  poet,  James  Philip  Bailey, 
whose  Festus  was  first  printed  in  Manchester  (1899). 
All  who  are  acquainted  with  Thomas  Millea's 
works  will  agree  that  it  is  a  pity,  and  even  a  shame, 
if  his  books  have  been  allowed  to  ran  out  of  print. 
I  think,  however,  many  of  his  best  (the  early  ones) 
are  still  to  be  obtained.  A  reference  to  the  Londo9i 
Catalogue 'mil  show  this,  and  also  the  various  pub- 
lishers. Routledges,  I  think,  published  several,  and 
have  reprinted  others.  I  know  that  his  norels, 
Gideon  Giles  the  Boper  and  others  are  by  no  means 
difficult  to  obtain,  even  second-hand ;  and  most  of 
his  works  are,  of  course,  in  the  Free  Library. 

Hbnby  B.  Rbdfbbn. 

Mom  Side. 

«  *  « 

I  beg  to  furnish  your  Isle  of  Man  correspon- 
dent with  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  published 
writings  of  my  acquaintance,  Thomas  Miller,  the 
Nottingham  basket-maker  poet,  with  the  dates  of 
publication  of  the  various  editions.  I  shall  be  pleased 
if  this  rough  list  is  augmented.  Beauties  of  the 
Country,  1837.  Buds,  Bees,  and  Blossoms  (previonsly 
issued  as  Original  Poems  for  my  Children,  I  believe, 
7.  v.),  1867, 1869.  British  Wolf  Hunter,  1859.  Boy's 
Own  Library,  six  vols.,  1856.  Boy's  Autumn  Book, 
1847.    Boy's  Own  Country  Book,  Seasons,  and  Bursl 
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Sides,  1867, 186a    Boy's  Spring  Book,  1847.    Boy's 
Summer  Book,  1847.    Boy's  Winter  Book,  1847  [sub- 
■quently  issued  as  Boy's  Own  Country  Book  (ante)  ]. 
CbUd's  Country  Book,  1867.    Child's  Country  Story 
Book,  1870, 1881.    Common  Wayside  Flowers,  1841, 
1873.    Countiy  Year  Book,  two  vols,  1847,  one  vol. 
1866.     Day  in  the  Woods,  18S6.     Dorothy  Dove- 
dale's  Trials,  two  vols.  1864.    English  Country  Life, 
1856, 1860, 1864.     Fair  Bosamond,  three  vols.  1839, 
one  voL  1862.    Fortune  and  Fortitude,  1848.    Fred 
ind  the  Gorillas,  1869.    Fred  Holdsworth.    Gideon 
Giles,  the  Roper,  1840,  1841,  1869,  1867.     Godfrey 
Malyem,  1842,  1843,  1844,  1847,  1868, 1877.    Goody 
PlattB  and  her  Two  Cats,  1864.     History  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,    1848,    1860,    1862,   1866.     Jack   of 
sU  Trades,  1867.     Lady   Jane  Gray,    a  romance, 
three  vols.  1840,  one  vol.  1861,    1864.      Langley- 
OD-the-Lea,  or   Love   and   Duty,  1868.     Life  and 
Adventures  of   a   Dog,  1866.     life   and  Bemark- 
able  Adventures  of   a    Dog,    1870.      Little    Blue 
Hood,  1863.     My  Father's  Garden,  1866.     No  Man's 
Land,  186a     Original  Poems  for  My  Children,  1860 
(see  also  Birds,  &c,  ante).     Our  Old  Town  (Gains- 
borough), 1867,  186a    Old  Park  Road,  1870,  1876. 
PSctureoque  Sketches  of  London,  1862.    Pictures  of 
Coontry  Life,  1846,  1847,  1863.     Poacher,  and  other 
Sketches  of  Country  Life,  1868.     Poems,  1841, 1848, 
1856.  Poetical  Language  of  Flowers,  1847, 1863, 1866, 
1889, 1872,    Rqyston  Gower,  three  vols.,  1838 ;  one 
vol.,  1868,  1860,  1874.      Rural  Sketches,  1839, 1860. 
Songs  for  British  Riflemen,  1860.     Songs  of  the  Sea 
^Vymphs,  1867.    Songs  of  the  Seasons,  1866.    Sports 
tod  Pastimes  of  Merry  England,  1869.     Summer 
Morning,  1844.    Tale  of  Old  England,  1849,  1881. 
tillage  Queen,  1861, 1862.     Watch  the  End.  1869, 
1871.    Young  Angler,  1862. 

J.  POTTBB  BbISCOB. 
Kottingluuii  Free  Publlo  library. 


LTVBS    OP    BOCBNTKICa 
(Query  No.  8,883,  Hay  16.) 

[3,888.]  Nbvillb  will  find  the  infonnation  he 
requires  in  a  work  entitled.  The  Book  of  Wonderful 
Charaders^  Memovs  and  Anecdotes  of  Remarkable 
and  Eccentric  Fereone  m  AU  Ages  and  Countries^ 
chiefly  from  the  text  of  Henry  Wilson  and  James 
Caulfield.  This  edition  was  published  in  1869  by 
John  Ctenden  Hotten,  price  7s.  6d.  The  work  is 
illustimted  by  upwards  of  sixty  engravings,  among 
which  are  portraits  of  Dancer  and  El  wee,     I  believe 


it  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  a  copy  of  this  particular 
edition.  The  original  edition  was  published  in  1821, 
and  was  entitled.  Wonderful  Charactera^  comprmng 
Memoire  and  Anecdotee  of  the  Most  Remarkable 
Feraone  of  Every  Age  and  Natumt  London,  Bobins 
and  Co.,  octavo,  three  volumes,  fifty  plates,  37s.  6d. 
It  was  again  reprinted  in  1826,  with  the  same  number 
of  volumes  and  plates.        Chablbs  W.  Stabkib. 

Atbenaum  LIbraiy.  Manohester. 

THB  INSCBIPTION  ON  THB  TOWBB  OF  DIDSBUBY 

FABISH  CHUBCH. 
(Note  So,  8,876,  May  16.) 

{3389.]  I  should  think  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  the  initials,  Sr.  G.  B.  K.  Babonbt,  stand 
for  Sir  George  Booth,  Knight  and  Baronet,  but  will 
Mr.  Baibd  kindly  explain  what  he  means  by  the 
statement,  **The  fiower  [ie,,  the  double  cinquefoll  or 
a  flower  of  ten  leaves]  also  is  found  on  one  of  the 
Booth  shields ;  indeed  on  that  one  which  belongs  to 
the  Booths  of  Dunham  it  is  on  a  bendlet,  their 
only  cognizance.''  Surely  there  is  some  mistake  here, 
as  the  arms  of  the  Booths  of  Dunham  Massey  are 
quite  different  from  anything  approaching  the  above 
description. 

Without  having  seen  the  third  panel  of  the  Dids- 
buzy  inscription  closely  enough  to  speak  positively 
on  the  subject,  is  it  not  possible,  as  it  certainly  is 
most  probable,  that  this  panel  bore  the  Mosley  arms, 
a  chevron  between  three  pickaxes,  with  a  rose  in  the 
highest  point  of  the  chevron  as  a  distinction  for  a 
yo'jnger  son,  and  that  the  shield  is  now  so  much 
worn  as  to  be  almost  illegible  ?  It  is  almost  certain 
that  the  Mosley  arms  would  be  placed  somewhere 
in  connection  with  the  inscription,  and  this  is  the 
only  vacant  paneL  X. 

MASSAGB. 
(Query  No.  8,882,  Mey  16.) 
[3,890.1    This  is  probably  the  French  <<  massage," 
shampooing.     A  massage-nurse,  therefore,  may  be 

one  skilled  in  hairdressing.  E.  D.  M. 

«  «  « 

Your  correspondent  "  J.  B.,"  who  says  "  Massage  ** 
is  not  a  dictionary  word,  will  doubtless  see  the 
necessity  of  modifying  his  opinion  if  he  will  only 
turn  to  a  French  dictionary  instead  of  an  English  one. 
He  will  there  find  that  the  advertiser,  to  whose 
announcement  he  has  given  gratuitously  the  addi- 
tional publicity  of  your  columns,  merely  wanted  a 
shampooing  nurse.  M.  P« 

Bruniwiok-street.  jfanshegter. 
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«  *  * 

Massage  is  a  term  used  in  America  for  a  system  of 
treatment  of  diseases  as  used  in  the  Swedish  move- 
ment care.  It  means  manipulating  the  muscles  of 
the  body  by  the  palms  of  the  hands,  used  for  people 
with  sluggish  liver  and  constipated  bowels  or  con- 
gested blood.  Nurses  in  America  can  earn  or 
demand  one  dollar  and  a  half  to  three  dollars  an 
hour  for  such  treatment.  I  learned  the  above 
method  from  an  excellent  physician  in  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  U.S.,  and  followed  the  practice  while  in 
America.  W.  H.  Ashwobth.    • 

Manchester. 

THE  PLANTAGBNBTS. 
(Query  No.  3.880,  May  16.) 

[3391.]  The  late  Mr.  Shirley  was  in  the  habit  of 
saying  that  the  descendants  of  the  Plantagenets  must 
now  be  looked  for  among  the  humbler  classes  of 
Englishmen  named  Plant ;  and  the  Timea^  in  review- 
ing a  book  on  genealogy  some  time  ago,  said  that  a 
turnpike  collector  of  that  name  in  Buckinghamshire 
had  derived  in  lineal  descent  from  the  royal  family 
in  the  Flantagenet  lines.  Some  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago  there  was  a  William  Plant  living  at  Wins- 
ford,  in  this  county  (Cheshire),  who  also  claimed  a 
royal  ancestry.  In  1829  his  grandson,  Uriah  Plant, 
published  a  curious  volume  of  *Hhe  principal  events" 
in  his  own  life ;  a  book  rarely  met  with  in  these  days, 
for  it  was  of  no  public  interest,  although  noticeable 
as  having  been  printed  at  Middlewich. 

The  following  extract  from  Burke's  VtdsniudM  of 
lamHies  may  be  read  with  interest: — 

What  raoe  in  Europe  suipaaaed  in  royal  position, 
personal  achievement,  or  romantic  adventure,  our 
Plantagenets — equally  wise  aa  valiant,  no  loss  re- 
nowned in  the  Cabinet  than  in  the  field  ?  Yet  as 
late  as  1637  the  great-grandaon  of  Margaret 
PlantaeeDot^  herself  a  daughter  and  heir  of  George, 
Duke  of  Clarence,  was  following  the  cobbler  craft  at 
Newport,  in  Shropshire.  Among  the  lineal  deaoend- 
ants  of  Edmund  Woodstock,  Earl  of  Kent,  son  of 
Edward  I.,  entitled  to  quarter  the  royal  arms,  occur 
a  butcher  and  a  toll-coUector,  the  first  a  Mr.  Joseph 
Smart,  of  Halesowen,  Salop,  and  the  latter  Mr.  G. 
Wymot,  keeper  of  the  turnpike  gates.  Cooper's  Bank, 
Dudley.  Amonff  the  descendants  of  Thomas  Flan- 
tagenet, Duke  of  Gloucester,  son  of  Edward  UI.,  we 

•  And  Mr.  Penny,  late  sexton  of  St.  Georee's,  Hanover 
Square — a  strange  descent  from  sword  and  sceptre 
to  spaae  and  pi<». 

Turning  to  history  we  learn  that  Edward  III.,  by 
his  wife  PhiUippa,  had  issue  six  sons  and  five 
daughters.    The  fourth  son  was  John  of  Gaunt.    He 


was  married  three  times.  Through  hia  fifth  eon  and 
first  by  his  third  wife  the  present  Viscount  Falkland 
derives  from  the  Plantagenets.  The  present  Lord 
HovTth  also  derives  through  the  same.  Sir  Robert  the 
fifteenth  Baron  Howth  marrying  Joane,  great  grand* 
daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt  Another  great  grand- 
daughter, sister  of  the  above  Joane,  married  Sir 
William  Paston,  through  whom  Lord  Lyttelton  and 
Sir  J.  D.  Astley  derive.  Again,  Sir  Geoige  Manners, 
who  died  in  1513,  and  who  is  the  ancestor  of  the 
present  Duke  of  Rutland,  married  Anne  St.  Leger, 
niece  of  Richard  IIL  and  great-great-grand-danghter 
of  Edmund  of  Langley,  the  fifth  son  of  Edward  III. 
and  brother  of  John  of  Cktunt.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  the  various  houses  of  Howard,  the  Earls  of 
Berkeley,  Lords  Mowbray  and  Petre,  all  derive  from 
the  Plantagenets  in  the  female  line,  through  the 
descendants  of  Henry  IIL  and  Edward  I. 

Edward,  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  only  son  of  the 
above-named  George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  was  the  last 
male  heir  of  the  Plantagenet  line,  and,  as  we  know, 
he  was  imprisoned  in  1483,  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Edward  IV.,  in  Sheriff  Hutton  Castle,  Yorkshire,  and 
after  the  battle  on  Bosworth  Field  (1486)  he  was 
sent  to  the  Tower,  being  then  about  fifteen  years  old. 
Here  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  for  fourteen  years, 
finally  being  executed  on  Tower  Hill,  November  28, 
1499,  and  with  him  ended  his  line,  346  years  after  it 

had  come  to  the  English  throne. 

Cbstbian. 

Stockport.  «  «  # 

When  a  child,  visiting  at  Stanton-by-Dale,  a  village 
in  Derbyshire,  I  heard  of  a  poor  labourer  living  in 
that  neighbourhood  whose  name  was  Richard  Plant- 
agenet. It  was  said  that  his  forefathers  of  the 
same  name  had  lived  there  for  generations.         S. 

QUERIES. 

[3,892.]  SiLVBB  Cbadlb.~I8  the  presentation  of 
a  silver  cradle  to  a  mayor  an  ancient  or  a  modem 
custom  ?    From  whom  did  it  originate  ? 

Fkaitziska. 

[3,893.]     StBUCTURB    NBAB  the  CATHEnRAl.— 

I  should  be  glad  of  information  concerning  the 
peculiar  brick  and  stone  structure  in  Victoria-street, 
City,  close  to  the  Cathedral  steps,  which  appears  to 
have  been  built  as  the  base  of  a  colunm,  and,  I  should 
think,  many  years  back.  E.  B.  BoBXBn. 

[8,894w]  Tbopical  Fr&ns  in  a  Wbavwo  Shed. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  give  the  name  of  the  village 
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in  Laneashiie  that  is  connected  with  the  following 
remarkable  story  ?  An  old  weaying  shed  that  had 
been  closed  for  seyeral  years  was  at  last  to  be  opened 
again,  when,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  invaders, 
the  floor  of  the  shed  was  found  covered  with  various 
kinds  of  beautiful  tropical  ferns,  seeds  of  which,  it 
was  supposed,  had  come  with  the  cotton  from 
foreign  lands.  What  a  strange  picture ;  lovely  gems 
of  the  woods  hiding  their  feathery  palms  amid  old 
rusty  looms !  John  Faibclough. 

Cutletoo,  near  llAncbester. 

[3,895.]  The  Bidbb  Family.— Can  any  of  your 
readers  give  me  information  as  to  the  family  of  John 
Bider,  of  Manchester?  John  Rider,  merchant, 
manied  Sarah,  daughter  of  Joseph  Ghadwick,  and 
widow  of  Joseph  Jolley,  all  of  Manchester,  and  had 
an  only  daughter  and  heiress,  Mary,  who  married  at 
the  Parish  Church,  Manchester,  in  1760,  Thomas 
Philips,  of  Sedgeley,  and  was  mother  of  the  first  Sir 
Geort^e  Philips.  I  believe  the  family  of  Rider 
existed  for  some  generations  in  Manchester,  and  in 
fiurke's  General  Armoury  the  arms,  azure  achevron 
between  three  crescents  argent,  are  entered  as  Rider 
of  Manchester.  These  arms  were  granted  to  Rider 
of  Yorkshire,  and  the  pedigree  in  Heralds'  College 
does  not  show  any  Manchester  branch.  Can  any  of 
your  readers  supply  the  connecting  links  ?       M.P. 

[3,896.]  Ebbivszisb  Elliott.— On  the  death  of 
Ebeneacer  Elliott,  the  Corn-Law  Rhymer,  some  verses 
appeared  in  various  newspapers,  the  first  of  which 
was  to  the  following  effect  :— 

Hands  off!  thou  tithe-fat  plunderer ;  play 

Ifo  trick  of  priestcraft  here. 
Back !  puny  lordling ;  dar'st  thou  lay 

A  hand  on  Elliott's  bier  ? 
Alive,  your  rank  and  pomp  as  dust 

Baaeatb  his  feet  he  trod; 
He  knew  the  locust-swarm  that  curat 

The  harvest-fields  of  Grod ! 

I  believe  the  verses  appeared  first  in  a  Sheflield  paper. 
Gsn  any  reader  oblige  me  with  the  name  of  the  author, 
or  tell  me  where  I  can  find  a  copy  of  the  verses? 

M.  D. 

Bnugwlok-atreet,  0.-on-H. 


Satutdai?  Aas  30»  \SS5. 


*£bx  Nbw  Biblb:  A  CoiNcn>iircB.— It  is  cer- 
tainly a  remarkable,  though  we  suppose  quite  an  unin- 
tentionaU  ooincidenoe  (aays  the  Jewish  Chroniele)  that 
the  day  on  which  the  Beviaed  Version  of  the  Old  Testa* 
meat  will  be  published  will  be  the  eve  of  the  Jewish 
Feast  of  Pentecost,  which  commemorates,  according  to 
tadition,  the  revelation  on  Mount  Sinai — ^the  first  *'pub- 
UcatUm''  of  the  Decalogue  in  any  version. 


NOTES. 

NBW  WOBDB. 

[3,897.]  The  dictionary  maker  will  no  doubt 
record  the  appearance  of  the  new  word  ** camelry"  as 
a  coinage  of  the  ill-starred  Soudan  campaign  of  1884. 
It  has  been  applied  to  the  force  mounted  on  camels. 

The  Boston  Literary  World  wants  a  word  descrip- 
tive of  persons  devoted  to  literary  pursuits.  Littera- 
teur is  foreign ;  literary  man  is  awkward,  besides 
being  restricted  in  gender.  It  proposes  **  literarian," 
analogous  to  ''parliamentarian,"  and  considers  it 
natural,  sensible,  euphonious,  and  convenient 

In  finding  new  words  to  express  new  things,  let 
us  at  least  guard  the  purity  of  the  language.  Mr.  R. 
Louis  Stevenson,  in  his  new  novel  The  Dynamiter^ 
protests,  I  am  pleased  to  see,  against  that  abominable 
invention  " dynamitard,"  "Any  writard,"  he  says, 
*'  who  writes  dynamitard  shall  find  in  me  a  never- 
resting  fightard ;"  and  he  goes  on  to  object  to  such 
words  as  lamp-lightard,  com-dealard,  apple-filcbard 
(correctly  justified  by  the  parallel,  pilchard),  and 
opera-dancard.  " Dynamitist,"  he  adds,  "I  could 
understand."  After  which  exposition,  most  of  us,  I 
hope,  will  agree  to  abolish  "  dynamitard.''  I  imagine, 
too,  that  few  will  cotton  to  the  Boston  man's 
**  literarian."  Ion. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

MAflSAOB. 
(STos.  8,882  and  8,890.) 

[3,898.]  To  the  credit  of  Webster's  Dictionaiy  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  word  Massage  appears  in 
the  supplement  to  the  1880  edition.  Onbz. 

JOHN  bbilly. 
(Noa.  8,821, 8,828,  and  8,888.) 

[3^899.]  To  the  very  meagre  information  con- 
cerning John  Reilly,  the  author  of  the  Hutory  of 
Manehetier,  given  hi  the  above  notes,  permit  me  to 
add  that  in  1878  he  was  elected  as  one  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  members  of  the  Manchester  School  Board. 
For  about  ten  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Ghetham 
Sodety,  and  after  writing  the  first  volume  of  his 
EMory  of  Manchester^  he  became  an  underclothing 
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manufacturer,  in  LivesayHBtreet,  Bochdale  Boad.  He 
has  been  dead  about  two  years.  C.  J.  K. 

J(O0S  Bide. 

TOHMY  ATKINS. 
rKos.  8,879,  ICay  16.) 

[3,900.]  On  the  inside  of  the  cover  of  the  Com- 
pany's Ledger  in  possession  of  the  Pay-Sergeant  is  a 
form  similar  to  the  page  on  which  each  soldier's 
monthly  account  is  entered,  Dr.  and  Gr.  sides  filled 
up  and  balanced,  as  an  example  or  instruction  page, 
and  it  is  signed  by  an  imaginary  captain  and  soldier, 
the  signature  representing  the  latter  being  Thomas 
Atkins.  (This  was  twenty  years  ago.)  Ikmch  was 
the  first,  and  only  paper  for  many  years  that  applied 
the  term  Tommy  Atkins  to  the  private  soldier ;  but 
now  all  the  newspapers  and  war  correspondents  use 
it  when  inclined  to  speak  humorously  of  the  soldier. 

John  Day. 

Ardwiok. 

«  «  « 

I  have  read  many  of  the  controversies  that  have 
arisen,  principally  in  the  military  journals,  regarding 
the  above  name  given  to  the  private  soldier,  but  I 
have  not  yet  been  satisfied  as  to  its  origin.  The 
opinion  I  have  formed  is  that  it  has  been  the  happy 
whim  of  some  War  Office  Clerk,  in  days  gone  by,  that 
the  soldier  should  bear  this  cognomen.  The  fol- 
lowing reasons  have  led  me  to  form  this  opinion : — 
In  all  the  old  books  of  "Records  of  Service,"  or 
"  Register  Sheets,"  as  they  are  now  called,  which  are 
supplied  to  regiments  by  the  War  Office,  a  specimen 
page,  showing  how  these  documents  should  be  kept, 
was  pasted  on  the  inside  of  the  first  cover,  and  the 
name  "  Thomas  Atkins  "  printed  at  the  top  of  such 
page.  One,  the  oldest  I  can  remember  seeing,  had 
the  printer's  date  of  1794  printed  in  the  lower  left- 
hand  comer.  In  the  same  manner  the  specimen 
"small  book,"  or  soldier's  "pocket  ledger,"  was 
issued  for  the  guidance  of  officers  commanding  com- 
panies, 80  that  an  imiform  system  might  be  obtained 
throughout  the  service,  in  keeping  "Tommy  Atkins  " 
well  informed  as  to  his  financial  and  social  position 
with  his  captain  and  Government.  I  have  seen  one 
of  these  latter  specimens  dated  1806.  They  are  now 
seldom  issued,  as  the  conditions  of  service,  pay,  and 
deferred  pay  vary  so  much  that  special  instructions 
are  issued  to  meet  the  many  alterations.  I  have  not 
before  seen  these  reasons  given,  but  have  no  doubt 
as  to  their  correctness. 

An  Ou>  Obdebly-Room  Clbbk. 


SBBNBZBB  BLLIOTT. 
(Qatry  No.  3,896.  May  23.) 

[3,901.]  The  poem  on  Ebenezer  Elliott,  the  Corn- 
Law  Rhymer,  and  ironfounder  of  Sheffield,  of  which 
"  M.D."  quotes  the  first  stanza,  was  written  on  the 
occasion  of  Elliott's  death  in  December,  1849,  by  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier,  the  American  quaker  poet. 
Elliott  was  sixty-eight  years  old  when  he  died. 
Whittier  is  still  living,  and  is  in  his  seventy-seventh 
year.  Ebenezer  Elliott  is  somewhat  neglected  now- 
a-days.  He  was  among  the  earliest  denouncers 
of  the  Bread  Tax,  his  Corn-Law  J2^me9  appearing  at 
intervals  from  1830  to  1836,  before  Richard  Cobden 
and  John  Bright  had  taken  the  field  in  behalf  of  Free 
Trade.  The  misery  and  the  bitterness  which  inspired 
Elliott's  indignant  muse  have  long  since  passed  away, 
thanks  largely  to  his  efforts  and  those  of  his 
fellow-labourers,  and  consequently  the  languags 
of  the  "  suffering  which  he  taught  in  song  "  sounds 
harsh  and  violent  to  readers  of  the  present  happier 
generation.  Fortunately,  however,  he  had  also  an 
observing  eye  and  deep  love  for  the  beauties  of  nature. 
He  became  the  truest  poetic  painter  of  Yorkshire 
scenery  which  the  broad  county  has  yet  produced ; 
and  there  are  still  some  who  respond  to  his  "  Poet's 
Prayer,"  and 

Pleased  to  read  his  lays, 

LovB,  for  hia  sake,  the  scenes  where  be  hath  bean. 

It  was  fitting  that  Whittier,  the  Laureate  of  *he 
Anti-Slavery  agitation  in  the  United  States,  should 
sing  the  requiem  of  the  Laureate  of  Free  Trade.  His 
poem,  which  first  appeared  in  an  American  Journal 
in  the  January  or  February  of  1860,  was  reprinted  in 
several  papers  in  England,  from  one  of  which  (not 
a  Sheffield  paper)  I  cut  it  at  the  time,  and 
it  has  lain  in  my  scrap-book  all  these  years.  Thence 
I  now  draw  it  for  the  behoof  of  your  leaders.  I  do 
not  know  whether  Mr.  Whittier  has  included  these 
fervent  and  noble  verses  in  the  collected  edition  of 
his  poems,  but  Englishmen  should  not  willingly 
suffer  the  splendid  tribute  of  the  American  poet  to 
the  English  singer  to  pass  into  oblivion. 
Here  are  the  lines :  - 

Hands  off,  thou  tithe-fat  plunderer !  play 

No  trick  of  priestcraft  here ; 
Back,  puny  lordling  I  dai'st  thou  lay, 

A  hand  on  Elliott's  bier  ? 
Alive,  your  rank  and  pomp,  as  dust* 

Beneath  his  feet  he  trod; 
He  knew  the  locust  swarm  that  coT9e<* 

The  harvest  fielc'G  of  God. 
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On  these  pale  lips  ttie  smothered  thoui^ht, 

Which  England's  millions  feel, 
A  fleroe  and  fearful  splendour  caught. 

As  from  his  forge,  Uie  steel. 
Strong-armed  as  Thor !  a  shower  of  fire 

His  smitten  anvil  flung : 
God's  curse,  earth's  wrong,  dumb  hunger's  he — 

He  gaTe  them  all  a  tongue ! 

Then  let  the  poor  man's  horny  hands 

Bear  up  the  mighty  dead. 
And  labour's  swart  and  stalwart  bands, 

Behind,  as  mourners,  tread. 
Leave  cant  and  craft  their  baptized  bound-. 

Leave  rank  its  minster  floor : 
Give  England's  green  and  daisied  grounds 

The  poet  of  her  poor! 

Lay  down  upon  his  sheaPs  green  verge. 

That  brave  old  heart  of  oak. 
With  fitting  dirge  from  sounding  forge, 

And  pall  of  furnace  smoke ! 
Where  whirls  the  stone  its  dizzy  rounds, 

And  axe  and  sledge  are  swung. 
And,  timing  to  their  stormy  sounds, 

His  stormy  lays  are  sung. 

There  let  the  peasant's  step  be  heard, 

The  grinder  chant  his  rhyme ; 
Nor  patron^  praise  nor  dainty  word 

Befit  the  man  or  time. 
No  soft  lament  nor  dreamer's  sigh 

For  him  whose  words  were  bread — 
The  Runic  rhyme  and  spell  whereby 

The  f oodless  poor  were  fed ! 

Pile  up  thy  tombs  of  rank  and  pride. 

Oh,  England  I  as  thou  wilt ; 
With  pomp  to  nameless  worth  denied, 

Emblazon  titled  guilt ! 
No  part  nor  lot  in  these  we  claim. 

But  o'er  the  sounding  wave, 
A  common  right  to  EUfott's  name, 

A  freehold  in  his  graven 

Ion. 

«  «  * 

The  tines  lef erred  to  by  "M.  D."  form  the  first 
stanza  of  a  piece  called  **  Elliott,"  included  in  the 
ooUected  edition  of  Whittier's  writings  under  the 
heading  ^  Personal  and  Memorial."     C.  E.  Tybbb. 

Cnimpasll. 

8TBUOT17BB  NBAB  THB  CATHBDBAL. 
(Query  No.  8,898,  May  28.) 

[8,902.1  The  present  road  leading  from  the  foot  of 
Gateaton-etieet  to  the  Palatine  Buildings,  known  as 
Victoria  Terrace,  or  as  a  portion  of  Hunt's  Bank,  was 
opened  in  18S3.  PToTiously  the  Old  Church  (now 
the  Cathedral)  yard  extended  much  lower  down 
towtids  the  river  than  at  present,  and  abutted  on 
tlie  fronts  of  some  old  ricketty  houses  whose  backs 
orerkwked  the  riyer,  the  only  road,  at  that  time 
a  footpath  across  the  Church-yard.    When  the 


new  road  was  determined  upon  as  an  approach  to 
the  then  recently-formed  Bury  New  Road,  the  old 
bouses  were  pulled  down  and  a  strip  taken  from  the 
Church-yard.  A  strong  river  wall  was  erected  and 
the  space  between  that  and  the  present  Church-yard 
wall  built  up  with  arches  upon  which  the  roadway 
rests.  These  were  subsequently  known  as  **  Victoria 
Arches,"  and  let  for  various  manufacturing  purposes 
requiring  steam  power.  I  have  known  them  used 
for  callendering  and  letterpress  printing,  and  the 
structure  referred  to  by  your  correspondent  is  the 
remains  of  the  chimney  erected  in  1899  for  carrying 
away  the  smoke  from  these  works.  A  few  years  ago 
it  was  struck  by  lightning,  which  caused  consider- 
able damage  to  the  adjacent  properties.  It  was 
afterwards  taken  down  to  the  base  as  may  now  be 

seen.  G.  H.  S. 

Heaton  Moor. 

*  *  « 

The  structure  near  the  Cathedral  was  formerly  a 
chimney  for  the  use  of  the  tenants  under  the  road- 
way—Victoria Arches,  as  they  were  called.  In  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday,  July  29, 1871,  the  chinmey 
was  struck  by  lightning  and  dangerously  shattered. 
By  instructions  from  the  City  Authorities,  whose  pro- 
perty it  is,  I  took  down  the  column  to  its  present 
height.  It  had  no  tightning  conductor  to  protect  it. 
I  have  often  suggested  that  it  should  be  used  as  a 
pedestal  for  a  monument  to  some  local  celebrity. 

J.  Faxtlknbb. 

StrangewBys. 

THJB  BIDBB  FAMILY. 
(Query  No.  8,896>  May  23.) 

[3,903.]  I  give  a  few  entries  from  the  Cathedral 
register  of  the  Bider  family  of  Manchester : — 

1685.  Nov.  3.    John  Ryder  and  Sarah  Barnes  married. 

1686.  March  17.    John,  son  of  John  Ryder,  of  Colly- 

hurst,  baptized. 
1690.  John  Chadwiok  and  Anne  Ryder  married. 
1736.  Nov.  18.   John  Ryder  and  Anne  Jolly,  by  licence. 
1760.  June  24.     Thomas  Philips,  hatter,  and   Mary 

Ryder,  by  licet  c  ^ 

In  Cross-street  Chapel  is  the  following  inscription 
on  a  flat  stone : — 
Here  were  interred  Joseph  Jolley,  who  died  April  24, 

1735,  aged  52  vears;  Mary,  his  wife,  died  June  30, 

1717,  etat  34. ' 

John  Rider  died  January  15, 1739,  etat  52 

Ann  Rider,  wife  to  Joseph  Jolly  and  John  Rider,  died 
Dec  11, 1758,  etat  65.  Joseph  Jolly's  children  by 
Ann,  Us  wife,  viz. :  Thomas,  died  October  7, 1724 ; 
Joseph,  Sept  28,  1727;  Ann  died  June  IB,  1728 ; 
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Ann  died  May  30, 1735;  Elizabeth  died  July  24, 
1735 ;  WiUiam  Jane  14,  1739 ;  WUliam,  son  of 
WiUUmand  Elizabeth  Rigby,  died  April  10,1797, 
aged  six  yean  and  two  months. 

The  first  entry  of  a  Ryder  in  the  Cathedral  registers 

occurs  in  1673.  J.  Owen. 

THB  BURT  HUNT. 
(Query  No.  3.881,  May  16.) 
[3,904.]  The  Bury  Hunt,  painted  by  Charles  Agar 
and  J.  Maiden,  was  exhibited  at  the  Manchester 
Royal  Institution  in  1841.  The  following  were  the 
persons  represented :  —  Richard  Robinson,  Bury ; 
George  Allanson,  Birtles;  Edmund  Grundy,  The 
Wild ;  John  Grant,  Nuttall  Hall ;  Thomas  Calrow, 
Wood  Hill;  Richard  Ashton,  Limefield;  Samuel 
Grundy,  Silveivstreet,  Bury ;  Edmund  Grundy  ter- 
tius ;  John  Hutchinson,  Bury ;  Edmund  Grundy, 
Bridge  Hall;  John  Scoles  Walker,  Woodhill;  John 
Grundy,  junior,  Redvales ;  John  Grundy,  The  Wild ; 
Samuel  Heywood,  Walshaw  Hall ;  Thomas  Parker, 
Bury ;  and  John  Woodcock,  Bury. 

F.  Lawbbnob  Tayabb. 

Oheetham  Hill. 

«  «  * 

A  friend  of  mine,  who  died  about  twelve  months 
ago,  had  for  many  years  the  original  picture  in  his 
possession.  One  of  the  gentlemen  represented  was 
Edmund  Grundy,  of  the  firm  of  J.  and  E.  Grundy, 
Heap  Bridge  and  Manchester ;  another  was  Richard 
Ashton,  of  Limefield,  Bury ;  a  third  was  William 
Hutchinson,  Bury,  of  the  firm  of  Hutchinson  and 
Openshaw,  Daisyfield  Mill;  and  a  fourth  was  Mr. 
Grundy,  Bury,  known  as  Humpy  Chrundy. 

Hbnby  Duffy, 

Bradford,  Manchester. 


QUERIES. 
[3,905.]    Thb  Bard  of  CoIiOUB.— What  is  known 
of  Rose,  the  "  bard  of  colour,"  of  Salford?     A.  B. 


Offbb  of  a  Corps  of  Indian  Amazons — A 

curious  and  exceptional  offer  of  assistance  has  been 
made  to  tJ^e  Viceroy  of  India  by  the  Dowa^^er  Maharani 
of  Baroda,  in  the  eTent  of  a  war  with  Russia.  The 
Maharani,  having  taken  note  of  the  offers  of  military 
assistance  made  to  the  Indian  Grovemment  by  the  native 
princes,  writes  to  inform  his  Excellency  that  she  is 
prepared  to  raise  and  maintain  at  her  own  expense  a 
oorpe  of  Amazons,  who  would  all  be  Mahratti  ladies.  The 
Mahratti  are  a  warlike  people  inhabiting  the  mountainous 
districts  of  Central  India.  They  at  one  time  formed  a 
powerful  kingdom,  and  the  early  history  of  the  East 
India  Company  contains  many  records  of  feuds  and  strife 
between  the  company  and  the  Mahiatti«  in  which  the 
warlika  qualitiea  of  Um  latter  werefrequently  cvispioaous. 


SaturDai?,  5une  6,  \SS5. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

SILYBB  CBADUB. 
(Qaery  No.  3.892.  May  23.) 
[3,906.1  I  do  not  know  how  or  when  the  custom 
of  presenting  a  silver  cradle  to  a  mayoress  originated, 
but  it  appears  to  be  by  no  means  general  in  England. 
Presentations  have  been  made  in  York,  Liverpool,  and 
Warrington,  but  none  appears  to  have  been  recorded 
in  connection  with  the  Corporation  of  the  (Sty  of 
London  or  of  that  of  Winchester,  two  of  the  oldest 
in  the  kingdom.  A.  L.  C. 

8TBUCTUBB  NBAB  THB  CATHEDBAI* 
(Nos.  8,893  and  3,902.) 

[3,907.]  I  well  remember  the  storm  on  a  Saturday 
afternoon,  about  two  o'clock,  in  July,  1871.  I  was 
passing  down  Cateaton-street,  and  when  near  Mr. 
Woodhead's  shop,  a  great  mass  of  fire,  to  my  think- 
ing about  the  size  of  half-ardozen  tram  cars  rolled 
into  one,  passed  up  the  centre  of  the  roadway.  When 
I  got  down  to  Victoria  Terrace  I  saw  that  the  Ught- 
ning  had  struck  the  chimney  at  the  comer  of  the 
Cathedral  steps  at  about  half  its  height,  and  had 
ploughed  out  a  quantity  of  bricks  on  tha  side  facing 
the  river.  This  was  the  damage  which  made  it 
unsafe,  and  caused  the  Corporation  to  have  it  taken 
down. 

Tour  correspondent, "  G.  H.  S.,"  omits  saying  that 
the  arches  were  made  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
make  a  solid  roadway.  It  was  first  made  solid,  but 
owing  to  the  bursting  of  a  water  main,  a  settling 
took  place  which  forced  out  the  river  wall  into  the 
river  and  washed  down  the  building  on  the  opponte 
side.  Fortunately  there  was  no  one  in  the  boUdfaig 
at  the  time,  as  the  worki)eople  had  either  not  arrived 
or  had  left  for  breakfast  The  roadway  was  aft0^ 
wards  made  on  arches  for  strength,  and  the  arches 
let  for  various  purposes,  amongst  other  things  as  a 
beer  store,  and  prior  to  that  for  a  copper  store. 

J.  MABCHANTOir. 

Moss  Side. 

THB  INSCRIPTION  IN  THB  TOWBR  OF  DIDSBUBT 

PARISH  C7HURCH. 
(Nos.  3,876  and  8,889.) 

[3,90a]  With  reference  to  the  suggestion  of 
**  X "  that  the  third  x>anel  of  the  inscription  may 
have  been  intended  for  the  first  quartering  of  tbe 
Moslay  Shield,  I  have  to  say  that  the  carving  is  not 
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too  far  gone  to  show  that  the  ornament  is  a  square, 
with  the  boss,  or  star,  for  the  centre,  and  in  each 
comer  a  figure  answering  to  a  pick-axe,  or  an  anchor, 
the  handle  or  stem  pointing  to  the  centre.  There  is 
no  trace  of  a  chevron,  nor  is  there  room  between  the 
figures  carved.  Nor  is  it  so  certain  that  the  Mosley 
•nns  would  be  placed  on  the  erection  as  *'  X  "  seems 
to  imply;  such  embellishments  were  generally  put 
on  the  fronts  of  their  mansions,  and  their  monuments 
inside  the  church,  the  erecting  of  them  often 
denoting  private  possession  of  the  structure  holding 
them. 

I  am  afraid  I  am  guilty  of  carelessness  over  my 
reference  to  the  Booths  of  Dunham.  My  impression 
was—and  I  must  apologize  to  you  for  not  verifying 
it  before  committing  it  to  paper— that  the  Booths  of 
Dunham  had  a  coat  emblazoned  with  a  bendlet  bear- 
ing three  stars  of  many  points ;  and  that  the  one 
ascribed  to  them  now,  a  shield  with  three  boars' 
heads  erased,  and  erect,  belonged  to  the 
Booths  of  Barton,  but  I  find  I  am  not  correct. 
There  is,  however,  one  of  the  Booth  quarterings 
which  has  this  star  of  many  points  on  a  bendlet,  and 
I  should  like  someone  skilled  in  heraldry,  or  in  the 
ownership  of  the  many  quarterings  claimed  by  the 
Earls  of  Stamford  and  Warrington,  to  give  its 
origin  and  name.  John  Baibd. 

Didtbury. 

ROBEBT  BOSK,  THE  "BABD  OP  COLOUB." 
(Query  No.  3,905,  May  30.) 

[3,909.]  Robert  Rose  was  bom  in  Western  India, 
but  was  long  a  resident  in  Salford  and  Manchester, 
From  some  source,  when  he  attained  man's  estate,  he 
became  independent  of  labour,  and  was  therefore  not 
a  poor  poet — so  unlike  many  of  his  brethren  of  the 
muse.  Although  a  poet  of  means  and  emulous  of 
fame,  be  never  published  a  volume  of  poetry,  his  effu- 
sions being  confined  to  the  corners  of  newspapers  and 
the  pages  of  magazines.  The  most  pretentious  of  his 
poems— the  Ocean  Mystery— vrt^  not  finished  when 
he  died ;  had  he  lived  no  doubt  it  would  have  fur- 
nished the  first  portion  of  his  collected  poems.  This 
i»  the  more  to  be  regretted  from  the  fact  that  Rose 
was  no  mere  poetaster,  as  the  following  sonnet  will 
attest:— 

TO  A  STAB. 

To  thee,  thou  splendour  of  night's  ebon  scene, 
Deep,  silent  orisons  are  swiftly  pour'd 

From  pious  hearts,  all  lonely  and  serene, 
As  inoense  pure,  ascending  to  their  Lord,  | 


At  this  dread. hour,  immers'd  in  reverie  deep. 

Holding  still  converse  with  thy  ray  afar, 
A  wilderness  of  thoughts  which  banish  sleep, 

Distracts  the  mind,  and  wings  it,  glorious  star! 
Up  to  the  centre  of  tJie  univerae. 

To  wander  there,  in  space  of  spheres  sublime ; 
But  still  think  calmly  on  the  quiet  hearse. 

What  hour  it  slowly  moves  to  church-bell's  chime : 
Though  earth  it  bears  to  earth,  yet,  like  thy  light, 
The  soul  shall  rise  resplendent  o'er  its  night  ' 

Rose  having  a  competency,  and  having  no  necessity 
to  "drag  at  the  oar,"  unfortunately  dimmed  his 
capability  for  work  by  too  free  and  too  frequent  self- 
indulgence.  With  his  brother  poet6,  assembled  in 
the  well-known  **  Poets'  Corner,"  he  would  no  doubt 
be  heartily  welcomed,  and  care  liberally  for  the 
wants  of  those  lovers  of  the  "  Pierian  spring  "  upon 
whom  fortune  had  not  shone  kindly.  Ultimately 
his  mind  became  affected,  not  so  much  by  free  living 
as  by  free  drunking.  On  June  19, 1849,  he  died  in  a 
fit  of  delirium  tremens,  in  his  forty-third  year, 
adding  one  more  instance  to  the  many  and  continu- 
ally occurring  instances  of  perverted  and  destroyed 
genius  through  the  fascination  of  drink.  Rose  was 
interred  at  the  Harpurhey  Cemetery.  John  Bolton 
Rogerson,  who  was  then  the  registrar  of  the  ceme- 
tery, read  a  service  of  his  own  composition  over  his 
grave.  One  of  the  **  Bard  ot  Colour's "  own  verses 
fittingly  forms  his  epitaph : — 

I'd  rather  have  my  tomb  bedew'd  at  eve 
With  the  lone  orphan's  or  the  good  man's  tear. 

Who  softly  stole  at  twilight  here  to  grieve. 
And  sobb'd  aloud — '*  The  friend  of  man  rests  here ! 

I'd  rather  have  thia  quiet,  humble  fame 

Than  hollow  echo  of  an  empty  name.       T'" :" 

Joseph  Johnson. 

Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. 


QUERIES. 

[3,910.]  Cbqydog.— Being  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Abergele  last  week  I  came  across  a  village  of  the 
above  name.  Can  any  of  your  Welsh  readers  give 
me  any  information  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  above 
name  in  English?  Claudk  Aldbed. 

[3,911.]  The  Nantwich  Brink  Baths.— Can 
any  reader  give  me  information  regarding  the  brine 
baths  at  Nantwich?  I  have  been  advised  to  try  them 
for  rheumatic  gout,  but  no  one  can  tell  me  anything 
either  of  the  baths  or  of  the  accommodation  for 
visitors.  E.  A.  S. 

[3,912.]  PoRDYCE  AND  SwBDENBORG.— Can  any 
reader  give  particulars  of  a  certain  Mr.  Fordyce,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  the  writer  of  an  **  Inquirj'  into 
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the  Commission  and  Doctrine  of  the  New  Apostle 
Emanuel  Swedenborg.  fiy  a  member  of  the  Old 
Church."  (Manchester,  1794.)  The  author,  says 
Hindmarsh,  was  ''an  Independent  minister, a  Socinian 
in  1812,  and  afterwards  a  Deist."  E.  C.  A.  A. 

[3,913.]  ELBANoa  Cobham,  Duchsss  of  Glou- 
CRSTEB.— In  going  through  Peel  Castle,  Isle  of  Man, 
the  old  man  who  conducts  visitors  through  the  ruins 
points  to  the  crypt  under  the  cathedral  as  the  prison 
in  which  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  was  confined 
fourteen  years.  Is  there  any  truth  in  the  statement? 
Can  any  of  your  antiquarian  readers  refer  the  writer 
to  any  authority  outside  of  Shakspere,  in  the  second 
part  of  Henry  VI.  f  Is  not  the  whole  story — so 
circumstantially  related  in  the  guide-books  and  in  the 
histories  of  the  Island—pure  imagination  ? 

A  SCEPTIG. 


MANCHESTER  THREE  HUNDRED  YEARS 

AGO. 

The  Court  Lebt  Records  of  the  Manor  of  Manchester. 
Vol  i.  From  the  year  1552  to  1586.  Manchester :  Printed 
for  the  Ck>ancil  of  the  City  of  Manchester. 

The  manorial  rights  of  Manchester  were  purchased 
from  Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  Bart.,  in  1846,  and  with 
them  the  Ck)rporation  became  possessed  of  seven  folio 
manuscript  volumes  of  the  Court  Leet  Records,  con- 
taining the  earliest  written  materials  concerning  the 
local  government  of  the  town,  and  necessarily  throw- 
ing considerable  light  on  the  customs  and  manners  of 
the  times.  Strange  to  say,  notwithstanding  the  keen 
curiosity  awakened  of  late  years  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  local  history,  these  volumes  (with  one 
exception  to  be  hereafter  referred  to)  have  been 
allowed  to  remain  untouched  and  unused  in  the 
muniment  room  of  the  Corporation ;  and  but  for  the 
intelligent  zeal  of  Alderman  Sir  Thomas  Baker, 
the  present  and  future  generations  might  have 
been  kept  in  ignorance  of  their  contents.  Thanks, 
however,  to  his  advocacy  during  his  mayoralty 
the  City  Council  have  decided  to  transfer  these 
materials  of  our  early  history  from  manuscript  into 
the  more  enduring  type,  thus  following  the  example 
of  London,  Tork,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Bath,  Leicester, 
Nottingham,  Yarmouth,  and  other  municipalities. 
The  seven  volumes  of  Court  Leet  Records  begin  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  Court  held  in  1552,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  contain  an  unbroken 
record  of  the  transactions  of  the  courts  to  the  year 
1846,  with  the  exception  of  an  interval  of  forty-five  | 


years,  from  1687  to  1731.  Of  the  last-named  volume 
nothing  is  known.  Sir  Oswald  Mosley  never  having 
had  it  in  his  possession.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a 
period  of  nearly  three  hundred  years  is  covered  by 
these  old  manorial  records. 

The  contents  of  the  present  volume  are  not  now 
made  public  for  the  first  time,  but  the  records  are 
presented  for  the  first  time  in  a  complete  form.  In 
1844  the  Chetham  Society  issued  a  series  of  extracts 
from  the  records  which  had  been  **  compiled  "  by  the 
late  John  Harland.  That  the  compilation  was  well 
done,  and  that  it  was  accompanied  by  much 
valuable  and  acceptable  annotation,  is  guaranteed  by 
the  known  industry  and  learning  of  its  editor. 
Mr.  Harland's  prefatory  essay  was  an  excellent 
summary  of  the  fresh  material  which  he  waa  able  to 
present  in  illustration  of  the  early  history  of  the 
town,  and  of  the  ancient  local  courts  of  Manchester ; 
and  it  must  be  conceded  that  his  compilation  is 
better  fitted  for  popular  reading  than  the  work  which 
has  now  been  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Corporation.  But  for  many  reasons  it  is  dedrable, 
if  not  indispensable,  that  documents  of  this  kind 
should  be  printed  in  full,  and  be  set  beyond  the 
chance  or  risk  of  loss  by  means  of  the  press.  Mr.  J. 
P.  Earwaker,  to  whom  the  transcription  and  editor- 
ship of  the  Records  have  been  entrusted,  and  who 
has  accomplished  his  work  with  tiiat  scrupulous 
fidelity  for  which  the  historian  of  East  Chedhire  is 
distinguished,  gives  us  the  entire  text  verbatim,  in 
the  spelling  of  the  time,  and  with  all  its  peculiarities 
and  salient  characteristics.  This  is  quite  in  accor- 
dance with  the  more  exacting  requirements  and 
demands  of  scholars,  historians,  and  antiquaries  in 
our  time.  The  popular  exposition  may  come  after, 
but  first  of  all  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  have 
the  precise  text  of  the  record,  so  that  all  who  care 
to  do  so  may  verify  the  accuracy  of  any  subsequent 
presentation  in  a  more  attractive  literary  garb. 

The  Court  Leet,  as  Mr.  Earwaker  points  out  in  his 
introduction,  is  one  of  the  oldest  courts  in  the  king- 
dom, being  based  on  the  Sheriff's  Toum  or  Circuit,  a 
court  dating  from  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  and 
so-called  from  the  sheriff  going  on  circuit  throughout 
the  county  he  represented.  It  held  the  same  relative 
position  to  the  sheriff's  turn  that  the  petty  sessions 
now  do  to  the  assizes  or  quarter  sessions.  The  fail 
title  of  this  court  was  "  The  Court  Leet  with  View  of 
Frank  Pledge  of  the  manor  of  Manchester.'*  The 
View  of  Frank  Pledge  was  an  ancient  custom  by 
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which  every  free-bom  male  of  the  age  of  four- 
teen (with  certain  exceptions)  was  required  to 
give  security  that  he  would  be  true  to  Ins 
Sovereign  and  the  latter's  subjects,  and  it  was 
required  of  him  that  his  neighbours  should  become 
bound  for  him  to  see  that  he  was  forthcoming. 
The  Court  Baron,  which  was  held  at  the  same  time 
and  place  as  the  Court  Leet,  was  a  court  of  a  different 
character.  At  it  all  those  who  held  their  lands  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor  had  to  be  present  and  the  jury 
had  to  inquire  whether  any  of  the  tenants  had  died, 
and  if  80  to  report  the  names  and  state  who  was  the 
next  heir,  and  if  any  lands  within  the  manor  had 
changed  hands  the  name  of  the  new  tenant  was  to 
be  stated  to  the  court,  and  ho  was  required  to  do  the 
'*8uit  and  service"  due  from  his  lands.  When  the 
records  began,  4th  October,  6th  Edward  VI.,  1662, 
the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Manchester  was  Sir 
Thomas  West,  ninth  Baron  de  la  Warre,  who  was 
lepresented  at  Manchester  by  his  steward,  who 
presided  at  the  Court  Leet.  The  first  steward 
whose  name  occurs  in  the  records  is  that 
of  Edward,  third  Earl  of  Derby,  and  he 
served  the  office  from  1666  till  his  death  in  1672. 
Coiiosity  will  naturally  be  aroused  to  know  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  an  Earl  of  Derby  should  serve  as 
steward  for  a  Baron  and  lord  of  the  manor,  but  Mr. 
Earwaker  offers  no  explanation  on  this  point. 

The  Tolume  will  probably  be  found  hard  reading 
by  most  people.  It  does  not  look  inviting.  But  it 
ia  full  of  curious  information  concerning  the  com- 
paratively far-off  time,  and  presents  a  series  of  quaint 
pictures — rude  and  rough  perhaps,  but  yet  veracious— 
of  the  customs,  manners,  and  ways  of  life  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  little  town  three  centuries  and  more 
iga  Availing  ourselves  of  Mr.  Harland's  prefatory 
essay  to  the  Cbetham  Society  compilation,  the  fol- 
lowing passage  will  indicate  a  few  of  the  points 
which  are  embodied  in  the  earliest  volume  of  the 
Court  Leet  Records : — 

Nothing  scarcely  was  too  large,  certainly  nothing  too 
■oul],  for  presentment  to  and  adjudication  by  the  Court 
Lest  ivy.  An  Earl  of  Derby  presided  personally  in  this 
court  as  the  steward  of  the  lord  of  the  manor ;  and  a 
whole  regiment  of  manorial  oflBceis  were  present,  from 
the  derk  of  the  court,  the  boroughreeve  and  constables, 
the  catchpoll,  the  lord's  bailiff,  the  byUwmen,  and  the 
market-lookers  of  fish  and  flesh  and  white  meats,  down 
to  the  ale-conners,  scavengers,  doff-mumlers,  pinder,  and 
swineherd.  Amongst  the  local  institutions  may  be 
Dsmed  the  waitts,  or  town  minstrels,  the  fountain  and 
conduit*  the  booths  (apparently  sessions  and  court-house 


and  market  hall) ;  the  archery  butts,  the  cockpit,  the 
pound  or  pinfold,  the  lord's  mill  and  his  bakehouse,  the 
gallows  and  pillory,  the  stocks,  the  whipping-post, 
tumbrel,  brank  or  bridle  for  scolds,  and  the  ducking 
stool  and  pond  for  disorderly  women.  ^  The  law  as  to 
nuisances  gave  both  jury  and  manorial  officers  more 
employment  than  any  other  portion  of  their  duties. 
Eocroachuents  on  the  lord's  waste  (i.e.,  all  his  land 
unbuilt  upon  and  not  highway),  pig  cotes  and  daubholea 
on  the  footpaths  and  in  the  carriage  ways,  filth  left 
before  doors  and  in  the  gutters,  uncleansed  ^'jakes," 
ashpits,  and  cesspools — ^these  are  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
vast  accumulation  of  **noi8ance8"  under  which  groaned 
and  suffered  the  inhabitants  of  old  Manchester.  Then 
there  was  the  legislation  for  and  about  animals.  Cows, 
horses,  sheep,  pigs,  dogs— all  required  regulation, 
and  had  it.  Pigs,  as  the  most  perverse  animals,  required 
the  firmest  and  most  rigorous  handling,  and  hundreds 
of  folio  pages  of  jury  orders  relate  to  ** swine"  alone, 
and  their  numerous  misdeeds  and  nuisances,  their  eating 
com  in  the  market,  and  desecrating  the  chiurchyard. 

There  is  scarcely  a  permanent  committee  of  the 
present  Manchester  Council  (excepting,  of  course,  the 
parks,  the  library,  and  the  gas  committees)  of  the 
functions  of  which  some  rude  prototype  is  not  presented 
in  these  records.  Amongst  tbe  offences  of  these  old 
times,  some  would  puzzle,  and  more  amuse,  the  magis- 
trate or  lawyer  of  the  present  day.  Forestalline,  engross- 
ing, regrating,  selling  before  the  market  bell  bad  rung, 
&c.,  may  be  understood ;  but  one  man  is  charged  witn 
slander  and  being  a  "  reveller,"  others  with  "  easing  "  or 
**  eaves-dropping,"  others  again  with  putting  butter  or 
suet  in  cakes,  others  with  selling  horse-bread,  others 
with  taking  more  than  4d.  a  bead  at  wedding  dinners ; 
othexs  with  foddering  horses  in  the  streets,  or  waahing 
beasts'  entndls  at  the  Conduit,  or  emptying  jakes  into 
the  river  Irwell,  over  the  parapet  of  Salford  Bridge,  or 
down  the  adjacent  stairs  to  the  river.  Single  or  un- 
married woman  are  prohibited  selling  ale,and  making  and 
selling  bread.  Amongst  unlawfiU  games  are  cards, 
dice,  loggats,  bowls,  and  giddy-gaddy,  or  cat's  pallet. 
Swords  and  other  weapons  are  forbidden  to  be  worn,  and 
none  save  '*  worshipful  and  light  worshipful"  persons 
are  allowed  to  wear  hats ;  cap-makers  being  appointed 
to  go  to  church  to  note  all  delinquent& 

The  present  volume  covers  the  period  from  1662 
to  1686.  It  was  a  stirring  time  in  England.  Mary 
was  on  the  throne  during  five  of  the  years,  and 
Elizabeth  for  twenty-eight  more;  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  was  enacting  her  strange  and  tragic  career,  the 
Armada  was  gathering,  Spenser  publishing  his 
ShephertTs  Calendar,  and  Shakspere  arriving  in 
London.  No  echo  or  reflection  or  mention  of  any  of 
these  great  national  events  have  found  their  way 
into  the  chronicles  of  the  then  village  of  Manchester, 
the  taking  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Queen 
(Elizabeth)  in  1679,  being  the  only  incident  which 
varies  the  current  of  purely  local  affairs.  The  Courts 
do  not  even  appear  to  have  been  called  upon  to  put 
in  force  the  penal  statute  against  Catholics  or  the 
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provisions  of  the  first  English  poor  law,  both  passed 
in  1642.  The  Manchester  and  the  Lancashire  of  the 
Tudor  period  were  in  the  isolated  position  which 
they  held  for  so  long  a  x>eriod,  and  were  wholly 
unaffected  by  the  events  which  were  so  profoundly 
interesting  the  country  beyond  their  limits. 

Mr.  Earwaker,  in  addition  to  an  excellent  intro- 
ductory essay,  has  supplied  a  \axgid  number  of  notes 
in  elucidation  of  the  matters  referred  to  in 
the  text ;  he  gives  a  list  of  the  uncommon,  obso- 
lete, and  dialect  words ;  and  a  full  and  elaborate  index 
facilitates  reference,  and  will  be  particularly  useful 
to  genealogical  inquirers,  and  to  those  interested  in  old 
place-names  and  the  localities  round  Manchester.  It 
is  expected  that  the  series  will  extend  to  ten  volumes, 
and  Mr.  Earwaker  is  already  far  advanced  with  the 
second  instalment  The  volumes  are  offered  to  sub- 
scribers for  the  series  at  one  guinea  each,  and  the 
number  printed  is  not  large.  We  await  the  subse- 
quent issues  in  the  confident  expectation  that  much 
new  light  will  be  thrown  upon  the  history  of  the 
town  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
— original  information  which,  as  Mr.  Earwaker  says, 
'*  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  highest  possible  value  to  all 
who  take  any  interest,  however  slight,  in  the  past 
history  of  Manchester." 


Satutdai^,  5une  13, 1885. 


New  Map  op  Lancashiek.— Mr.  John  Heywood 
has  this  week  published  a  large  and  excellent  wall  map 
of  the  county  of  Lancaster.  For  breadth  and  distinct- 
ness it  could  not  be  excelled,  and  yet  the  minuter  points 
are  well  and  carefully  attended  to.  The  boundaries  of 
the  hundreds  and  of  the  boroughs  are  defined  in  colour ; 
the  mountains,  rivers,  canals,  main  roads,  and  railways 
are  indicated  ;  and  even  the  rouce  of  the  proposed  Ship 
Canal  is  laid  down.  It  is  worth  noting,  too,  that  the 
price  of  this  capital  map  is,  considering  the  size,  exceed- 
ingly moderate. 

Effect  of  Sensational  Litbbatube  on 
Hkalth.— Dr.  James  Weaver,  in  a  lecture  recently  de- 
livered in  Longtou,  demonstrated  that  the  reading  of 
such  literature  as  comes  within  the  category  of  *'  penny 
dreadfuls  "  has  another  pernicious  effect  in  addition  lo 
the  perversion  and  degradation  of  youth.  The  lecturer 
asserted  that  these  publications  are  also  responsible  for  a 
high  death-rate  and  an  increase  of  disease.  His  conclu- 
sions were  based  on  this  hypothesis :— The  reading  of 
this  '*  sensational "  class  of  literature  produces  an  un- 
healthy excitement,  and,  as  a  consequence,  depression. 
A  continuance  of  this  process  must  certainly  tend  to 
reduce  the  vitality  of  the  system  and  pave  the  way  for 
disease.  In  concluding  his  lecture.  Dr.  Weaver  urged 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  one  to  try  and  eliminate 
the  evil  influence  of  such  literature  upon  the  moral  and 
physical  health  of  the  rising  generation,  and  in  this  the 
lecturer  will  have  the  support  of  all  right-minded 
persons. 


1802. 
1803. 
1804. 


NOTES. 

chbonological  histoey  op  the  cotton 

manufactube:  pabt  il 

[3,914.]  In  the  Notes  and  Queries  for  October  20, 
1883,  a  table  of  dat«s  was  given  showing  the  growth 
of  the  cotton  manufacture  and  of  calico-printing 
from  1298,  when  cotton  was  first  used  in  England 
for  candle-wick,  down  to  the  end  of  last  century. 
The  following  communication  embodies  some  of  the 
principal  incidents  from  1801,  to  the  Cotton  Famine, 
in  186M  :— 

1801.  First  construction  of  a  fire-proof  cotton  mill- 
Messrs.  Philips  and  Lee,  of  Maucbestar,  first 
applying  cast-iron  beams  to  this  purpose. 

1802i  The  first  Factory  Act  passed.  It  was  promoted  by 
the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  limited  the  labour 
of  apprentices  in  cotton  mills  to  twelve  hours, 
prohibited  night-work  after  June,  1804,  and 
provided  for  Uieir  instruction  and  Cioihing. 

Import  duties  on  raw  cotton  re-impoeed,  slightly 
higher  than  those  of  1798. 

A  power^loom  patented  by  H.  Horrocka,  of  Stock- 
port. 

Invention  of  the  dressing  machine  by  Thomas 
*  Johnson,  of  Stockport ;  it  supplied  the  misring 
link  in  power-loom  invention,  for  want  of  which 
the  looms  had  failed  to  achieve  any  decisive 
success. 
1808.  New  method  of  engraving  with  dies  for  ealioo* 
printing  introduced  by  Mr.  Lockett,  of  Man- 
chester. 

Parliament  granted  Dr.  Cartwright  £10,000  for  his 

invention  of  the  power-loom. 
Turkey  red  first  introduced  into  calico-printing. 

Between  four  and  five  million  spindles  at  work  in 
Great  Britain. 

1813.  H.  Horrocks,  of  Stockport,  made  important  im- 
provements in  the  power-loom,  and  his  machine 
evectually  came  into  general  use.  The  haod- 
loom  weavers  took  the  alarm,  as  the  spinnen 
bad  done  in  1799,  and  power-looms  were  exten- 
sively destroyed  by  mobs. 

1815.  Eight  pounds  of.cotton  twist  sent  to  India  on  trisl. 
815.  Robert  Owen,  of  New  Lanark  Mills,  on  the  Clyde, 

advocates  a  ten  hours'  bill.  The  Act  of  1802 
was  evaded  by  the  employment  of  non-appran- 
ticed  children.  Sir  Robert  Peel  advocated  Owea's 
views  in  Parliaments 

1816.  Yarn  trade  opened  with  the  continent. 

1817.  Numt)er  of  spindles  in  use  in  the  United  Kingdom 

estimated  by  Mr.  John  Kennedy  at  6,645,00). 

1819.  Second  Factory  Act,  commonly  called  PeePs  Act, 
prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  nnder 
nine  years  of  age,  and  limiting  the  labour  of  sli 
young  people  under  siiiteen  to  twelve  bouza  t 
day. 


1809. 

1810. 
1812. 
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162L  First  regular  ezportation  of  twist  to  India. 

1823.  Cotton  first  imported  from  Egypt 

182S.  Bichard  Roberts,  of  Sharp  and  Koberts,  Manchester, 
patents  his  self-acting  mule. 

1827.  De  Jongh's  self-acting  mule  patented. 

183L  Third  Factory  Act,  promoted  by  Lord  Morpeth 
and  Sir  John  Uobhouse.  It  shortened  the  hours 
of  labour  in  cotton  mills  of  young  persons  under 
eighteen,  to  eleven  and  a  half  hours  a  day,  and 
eight  and  a  half  on  Saturdays — in  all  sixty-nine 
hours  a  week. 

1832.  Duty  on  printed  calicoes  repealed.     Spindles  in 

the  United  Kingdom,  9,300,000;  power-looms, 
203,000.  Ninety-six  cotton  factories  at  work  in 
Manchester  and  Salford. 

1833.  William  Graham,  of  Glasgow,  invented  the  self- 

acting  temple,  which  kept  the  cloth  constantly 
stretched  by  the  action  of  a  pair  of  dippers. 
Afterwards  superseded  by  the  use  of  roller 
templee. 

1834.  Fourth  Factory  Act,  originated  by  Lord  Ashley, 

but  carried  through  by  Government.  It  limited 
the  employment  of  persons  under  eighteen  to 
twelve  hours  in  one  day,  and  sixty-nine  hours  a 
week ;  and  of  children  under  eleven  to  nine 
hours  a  day,  and  forty-eight  hours  a  week. 
Under  this  Act  Inspectors  of  Factories  were 
appointed  for  the  first  time. 

1835u  In  Lancashire  there  were  683  cotton  factories  at 
work,  and  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  1,263, 
employing  in  all  100,686  males  and  120,283 
females. 

1836.  J.  G.  Dyer,  of  Manchester,  invented  the  card- 
making  machine. 

1845.  Duty  on  cotton  repealed. 

1847.  The  Ten  Hours  Bill  passed. 

18S1.  Muslin  shown  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  manufac- 
tured from  yarn  of  the  extraordinarily  fine  count, 
700's,  spun  by  Mr.  Thomas  Houldsworth,  of  Man- 
chester and  Reddish. 

1858.  Mr.  Evan  Leigh,  of  Manchester,  invented  revolving 
flat  cards  for  carding  and  loose  boss  top  rollers 
for  spinning. 

18614.  The  Cotton  Famine,  caused  by  tlie  Civil  War  in 
the  United  States. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

THB  BYDBB  FAMILY. 
(No.  3»895  and  3,903.) 

[8,915.]  The  registers  of  the  Ryder  family  are 
principally  at  St.  John's  Church,  Deansgate,  where 
KTeral  generations  of  them  are  buried.  The  con- 
nection of  the  Byders  with  the  old  Manchester  families 
aod  industries  may  be  interesting  just  now. 

The  last  Walker  (bleacher),  of  Walker's  Croft,  left 
a  widow  and  only  daughter.  With  them  were  related 
the  old  families  of  Stanley,  Rylands,  and  Leather. 
The  daughter,  Hannah  Walker,  was  married  to 
Bichard  Byder.    Some  of  them  were  brickmakers, 


and  owned  land  and  houses  in  Deansgate  and 
Knott  Mill.  One  of  them  gave  the  bricks  to 
build  St.  Pauls  Church,  lately  in  Turner-street. 
Mrs.  Byder  married  for  her  second  husband  a  Mr. 
Woodward,  the  first  calenderer  in  Manchester ;  works 
in  High-street,  dwelling-house  next  door.  He  kept 
*'  open  house  "  at  Bagaly  Hall,  Newton  Heath,  enter- 
taining fifty  a  day.  The  first  Sir  Bobert  Peel  and 
other  well-known  calico  printers  were  frequent 
visitors.  Mrs.  Woodward's  son,  John  Bider,  of 
Cheetham  Hill,  who  died  twenty  years  ago,  was  the 
last  of  the  name  of  that  branch  of  the  Byder  family. 

M.  W. 

ELEANOB  COBHAM,  DUCHESS  OF  eLOUCBSTEB. 
(Query  No  8,913.  June  6.) 

[3,916.]  The  Duchess  of  Gloucester  was  never  in 
the  Isle  of  Man.  Shakspere  no  doubt  founded  his 
scene  in  Henry  YI.  upon  an  old  ballad  or  poem  of 
the  poet  Middleton,  in  1660,  entitled,  "  The  Legend 
of  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester."  The  facts  are 
simply  these :  —The  Duchess  committed  an  absurd 
crime  in  connection  with  one  of  her  retainers — 
devising  the  king's  death  by  means  of  witchery.  For 
this  crime  she  was  punished  by  being  compelled  to 
walk  through  the  streets  of  London  with  a  lighted 
taper.  She  was  also  imprisoned  in  Ledy's  Castle,  in 
Kent ;  then  in  Chester  Castle ;  and  lastly,  in  Eenil- 
worth  Castle ;  and,  on  the  death  of  Duke  Humphrey, 
she  probably  ended  her  days  in  a  monastery.  But 
one  thing  is  certain,  she  never  put  foot  on  the  Isle  of 
Man.  All  the  stories  in  Shakspere,  Scott,  Middleton, 
and  the  guide  books,  are  pure  inventions,  creatures 
of  the  imagination,  having  no  foundation  in  fact. 

Joseph  Johnson. 

Douglas,  lale  of  Man. 

«  «  « 

In  my  numerous  visits  to  Peel  Castle  I  have  often 
heard  the  same  story  concerning  the  Duchess  of 
Gloucester's  imprisonment  there  as  your  correspon- 
dent Sceptic,  but  have  never  questioned  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  facts,  which  are  related  in  many  good 
authorities.  Charles  Knight's  statement  is  that  she 
was  imprisoned  at  Calais,  and  then  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
In  the  oldest  book  in  my  possession  respecting  the 
Isle  of  Man,  dated  1794,  by  David  Bobertson,  a  fair 
account  is  given  of  the  Duchess,  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  somewhat  difficult  person  to  deal  with.  The 
passage  is  taken  from  Waldron.  I  have  not  Grote's 
Antiquities  at  hand,  but  it  would  be  interesting  to 
note  if  he  made  any  special  reference  to  the  matter. 

F.  J.  Darbtshibb, 
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BOBEBT  HOSE,  THS  BABD  OF  COLOUB. 
(No8. 8,905  and  3,909.) 

[3,917.]  When  residing  in  Manchester  in  1838-9, 
I  used  to  see  Robert  Rose  at  the  house  of  Wilmot 
Henry  Jones,  St.  Stephen's-street,  Salford,  where  also 
dwelt  Philip  James  Bailey,  the  author  of  Festus. 
At  this  house,  also,  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
John  Bolton  Rogerson  and  his  BJiyine,  Homance,  and 
Jteverie —  an  'acquaintance  which  only  terminated 
with  his  death.  There  also  came  sometimes,  on 
Sundays,  Matthew  Depere,  a  scholar  and  a  gentle- 
man ;  and  there,  too,  I  first  met  and  smoked  my  first 
pipe  with  the  Rev.  Patrick  Ross,  of  the  Scottish 
Church,  and  heard  him  preach  in  Mr.  M'Kerrow's 
pulpit.  He  had  been  English  tutor  to  the  late  Em- 
l^eror  of  Russia  and  his  brother.  Occasionally  would 
come  David  Ross,  brother  of  Patrick,  of  the  Liverpool 
Chronicle  (Ross  and  Nightingale),  a  man  who  had  a 
more  ready  and  extensive  knowledge  of  English 
history  than  anybody  I  have  since  known.  Robert 
Rose  was  a  good-looking  well-built  man,  of  a 
mulatto  complexion.  The  conversations  were  bright, 
witty,  and  animated,  and  often  produced  some  good 
laughs.  I  sat  and  listened,  all  ears  and  eyes,  but  did 
not  observe  then  the  propensity  which  your  corres- 
pondent mentioned  last  week.  J.  C.  Bates. 

Nutt4Ul  Terrace,  Buxton. 


QUERIES. 

[3,918.]  HoBNBY  Castlb.— Can  any  reader  give 
a  short  account  of  the  great  law  case,  Tatham  r. 
Wright,  respecting  this  estate,  which  came  before 
the  courts  some  sixty  years  back?  The  Mr.  Wright 
interested  therein  married,  I  believe,  a  Miss  Penny. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  further  say  anything  of  this 
lady's  family  ?  G.  T.  W. 


OLD    MANCHESTER   PLAYERS. 
The  abstract  and  brief  chronicles  of  the  time. 

HUILET. 

St.  Oathkrine-strbbt,  Montreix,  June  1. 
It  will  perhaps  interest  some  of  your  readers,  who 
lived  in  an  age  when  shambling  decrepitude  was  not 
genius  nor  pecuniary  success,  to  know  that  the 
veteran  actor,  Mr.  William  Davidge,  who  more  than 
forty  years  ago  was  a  member  of  the  stock  company 
of  your  Theatre  Royal,  played  here  last  week  at  the 
Academy  of  Music— the  principal  theatre  in  this  city. 
The  bright  particular  star  of  the  dramatic  constella- 


tion in  which  he  appeared  was  a  young  lady — Miss 
Margaret  Mather— who  promises  to  be  a  rival  of  the 
celebrated  Mary  Anderson.  The  pieces  produced 
were  Macbeth^  Romeo  and  Juliet,  the  Honeymoon^  the 
Hunchback,  the  Lady  of  Lyons,  and  Leah,  in  nearly 
all  of  which  Mr.  Davidge  came  before  the  curtain.  I 
had  not  the  pleasure  of  seeing  *'  this  fine  old  English 
gentleman,"  but  I  learn  from  a  friend  who  was  more 
fortunate,  that  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  finish 
and  painstaking  care  of  his  acting,  while  his  get-up, 
intonation,  and  accent  bad  the  genuine  ring  of  the 
old  school, and  was  all  that  Garrick  or  Monden  would 
have  approved-  I  inclose  you  two  cuttings  from  the 
Monti  eal  Star  of  Wednesday  last,  one  giving  some 
particulars  of  Mr.  Davidge's  career,  and  the  other  a 
criticism  on  the  performance  of  I,eah,  Mr.  Charles 
Bass,  also  a  fellow-player  with  Mr.  Davidge  when  the 
latter  resided  in  your  city,  after  following  his  pro- 
fession in  the  United  States  and  this  Dominion  for 
many  years,  retired  on  a  moderate  competency  to  a 
I  town  in  Ontario — Peterboro*,  I  think — where  he  died 
some  eight  or  ten  years  ago.  I  am  indebted  for  this 
information  to  a  gentleman  who  knew  Mr.  Bass  well 
in  his  latter  years,  and  my  informant  bore  testimony 
to  his  reputation  as  an  actor,  and  worth  as  a  man. 

Maplb  Leaf. 


FFrom  the  Montreal  Star,] 

Mr.  William  Davidge,  who  is  travelling  as  comedlaD 
with  Miss  Margaret  Mather,  must  be  well  and  favouraUy 
remembered  by  very  many  old  play-goers  of  Montreal 
at  a  period  when  theatres  were  not  so  nameiona  in  oar 
midst  as  they  are  now,when  the  style  of  plays  was  more 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  nature,  and  the 
students  of  the  stage  won  their  spurs  after  a  bard  and 
toilsome  novitiate,  appearing  in  characters  of  eveiy 
phase  of  oddity  and  with  greater  reward  for  truthf  ainesa 
of  design  than  have  of  late  distinguished  the  modem 
representatives  of  comedy.    As  almost  everything  in 
fashion  and  the  arts  have  changed  with  every  decade^ 
it  is  but  natural  that  the  stage  and  its  methods  most 
follow  in  its  wake.    At  the  time  of  the  great  fire  in  1852 
Mr.  Davidge  came  from  New  York  with  Corbyn  and 
Buckland,  and  was  the  Aminadab  Sleek  in  the  Serwut 
Family  at  the  new  Theatre  (now  the  old  Theatre  Royal), 
speaking  the  first  word  upon  a  stage  where  be  was  for  so 
many  successive  seasons  one  of  the  most  popular  mem- 
bers of  a  company  that  embraced  the  names  of  Humphny 
Bland,  F.  B.  Conway,  W.  Reynolds,  George  Jordan,  i- 
Andrew*,  C.  Peters,  C  Fisher,  Mrs.  Vemou,  Mrs.  Back- 
land,  Mrs.  MaeJer,  Lizzie  Wether,  Bfrs.  Conover,  and 
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many  others  whose  names  cannot  now  be  called  to  mind 
How  few  of  theae  are  left ! 

For  many  years  Mr.  Davidge's  professional  time  was 
spent  in  New  York, where,  until  the  disbanding  of  almost 
all  the  regular  companies  to  supply  their  places  with 
eombinatiana,  he  was  popular  and  prominent.  During 
the  summer  months,  when  the  New  York  houses  were 
dosed,  his  appearance  in  Montreal  in  the  fine  old 
comedies,  as  well  as  in  the  laughable  farces  of  Morton 
and  the  kindred  writers  of  these  amusing  trifles,  was 
always  looked  forward  ta  Some  can  fancy  now  that 
tiwy  see  him  as  the  street  minstrel  with  his  old  clarionet, 
sad  are  Hstaning  to  bis  laughable  and  ludicrous  singing 
of  Vilikins  and  his  Dinah.  Bir.  Daridge  has  been  with 
Miai  Ifather  from  the  time  she  made  her  success  in 
Gbieago  three  seasons  since,  and  before  that  time  was 
one  of  the  first  to  predict  a  career  for  her,  the  result  of 
which  has  more  than  warranted  his  belief. 


WiNFiKLD  Manor. — Mr.  Wilfred  Edmunds,  of 
Chesterfield,  has  published  in  pamphlet  form  (through 
Bamrose  and  Son,  Derby)  the  historical  sketch  of  Win- 
field  Manor,  which  he  read  recently  in  the  grounds  of  the 
rains  to  the  members  of  the  Scarsdale  Field  Naturalists 
and  Archaeological  Society.  The  old  manor  house,  of 
which  an  engraying  is  given,  was  one  of  the  many  places 
in  which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  confined.  Mr. 
Edmunds  incidentally  remarks  that  not  a  single  house 
remains  standing  in  its  entirety  which  was  used  by  the 
unfortunate  Queen  in  her  captivity. 

The  Ashss  of  a  C^sar. — The  Times  publishes 
a  curious  and  impressive  letter  from  Rome  on  the  dis- 
covery of  one  of  the  tombs  of  the  Ceesars — that»  namely, 
of  Piso  Licinianus,  whom  the  Emperor  Oalba  had  adopted 
as  his  successor,  but  had  adopted  without  making  those 
rich  presents  to  the  Preetorian  Guard  which  that 
important  force  always  expected  on  such  occasions. 
Hence  there  was  discontent  both  with  Galba  and  with 
Tiso;  and  when  Galba  was  overthrown  and  beheaded, 
Otho,  who  succeeded  him,  asked  for  the  head  of  the  young 
Piso,  as  far  more  important  than  the  head  of  the  worn-out 
Galba.  Piso  was  beheaded;  but  his  wife,  Verania, 
obtained  b;^  a  heavy  payment  the  permission  to  bum 
and  bury  him  in  fitting  state ;  and  it  is  this  tomb,  in 
which  the  ashes  of  Piso  and  of  others  of  his  family  were 
contained,  which  has  just  been  discovered  at  Home  in 
the  Appian  Way,  a  little  outside  the  Colline  Gate.  ¥^en 
the  funeral-urns  were  examined  immediately  after  the 
discovery  bv  the  owner  of  the  ground  he  found  them 
empty ;  and  asked  what  had  become  of  the  ashes.  The 
reply  was:  "I gathered  them  together  into  a  basket, 
and  aent  them  to  my  wife  to  make  lye  for  her  washing." 
A  mote  striking  illustration  cannot  be  conceived  of 
flhakspeie's  thought  in  Hamlet,  **  Why  may  not  imagin»- 
tion  trace  the  noble  dust  of  Alexander,  till  he  find  it 
stopping  a  bung-hole  ?  " — 

Imperious  Ciesar,  dead  and  turned  to  clay, 
flight  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away.    _, 


SatutDai?  5une  20^  1885. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

HOBNBY  CASTLE. 
(Query  No.  3.918,  June  13.) 

[3,919.]  I  had  to  do  with  this  case  on  the  final 
trial,  when  I  was  a  solicitor's  clerk  in  Lancaster.  I 
believe  it  was  tried  at  Lancaster  first,  and  Wright 
won  the  day.  Afterwards  it  was  ro-tried  at  Liverpool, 
when  Wright  was  again  successful.  Lastly,  it  was 
tried  at  Lancaster,  not  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  result 
was  then  in  favour  of  Tatham,  the  case  being  Admiral 
Tatham  against  Wright,  in  respect  of  a  dispute  over 
the  will  of  one  Marsden,  late  owner  of  the  Hornby 
Castle  estate.  Cresswell  and  Pollock  were  the  bar- 
risters employed  in  the  case,  both  of  whom  afterwards 
became  judges.  I  copied  many  of  the  briefs  and 
wills  for  the  trial,  and  had  a  rough  copy  of  the  will 
in  my  possession  for  several  years  afterwards. 

BoBBBT  Richmond. 

Chorlton  Union  Oi&oef. 

BLBANOB  COBHAM,  DUCHB88  OF  GL0UCB8TBB,  AND 

PBBL  CASTLB. 
(No.  8,918  and  8,916.) 

[3,920.]  Tour  correspondent  A  Scbftic  is  right  in 
his  supposition  that  the  whole  story  of  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  in  Peel  Castle  for 
a  period  of  fourteen  years  —  ''so  circumstantially 
related  in  the  (untrustworthy)  guide  books  and  in 
the  (so-called)  histories  of  the  island"— is  pure 
imagination.  I  have  not  time,  nor  have  you  space, 
to  allow  me  to  go  fully  into  the  matter,  but  I  may 
give  an  extract  or  two,  and  a  few  references  which, 
I  think,  will  satisfy  A  Sceptic  and  some  other 
inquirers.  An  English  Chronicle  of  the  Reigns  of 
Eic.  IL,  and  Henrys  IK,  F.,  and  F7.,  written  before 
the  year  1471  (Camden  Society,  1856),  records,  under 
"  the  xix.  yeare  of  King  Harri."  "  In  this  same  year 
in  the  moneth  of  Juylle.  .  .  .  Dame  Alienore 
Cobham.  .  .  .  Was  committed  to  the  warde  of 
of  Sir  Johan  Stiward  knyght«,  and  of  Johan  Stanle> , 
squier,  and  other  of  the  kyngis  hous,  forto  be  led  to 
the  castelle  of  Ledis.  .  .  .  And  aftir  this  she  was 
committed  ayen  to  the  warde  of  Sir  Thomas  Stanley, 
wheryune  she  was  al  her  lif  aftir,  having  yeerli  C 
mere  assigned  to  her  for  hir  fynding  and  costs." 

At  this  time  (July  22nd  to  November  18, 1441). 
there  was  only  one  '*  Thomas  Stanley,  knight,"  and 
there  is  no  further  mention  of  his  name  with  hers 
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until  July,  1446,  and  during  this  period  she  was  con- 
fined in  royal  castles  only,  viz.,  Chester,  Kenilworth, 
and  Ledys  in  Kent,  and  moved  about  at  the  will  of 
the  King  and  Privy  Council.  That  she  was  "  com- 
mitted to  Sir  Thomas  Stanley'*  seems  to  be  a 
mistake,  as  there  is  recorded  (26  Oct.,  1441)  that  £40 
were  paid  to  "  John  Stanley,  esquier,"  and  others, 
'*  for  their  attendance  for  the  safe  custody  of  her  as 
aforesaid.''  Another  and  similar  record  bears  date 
Slst  January,  1442;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
she  was  in  John  Stanley's  charge  "  al  her  lif  aftir," 
he  apparently  having  finally  given  up  his  charge  of 
her  on  January  22nd,  1442,  when  she  seems  to  have 
been  removed  from  London  to  Chester,  the  nearest 
point  she  ever  got  (so  far  as  appears  on  the  records) 
to  the  Isle  of  Mann. 

Although  Shakspere  mentions  Sir  John  Stanley  as 
governing  the  Isle  of  Mann  at  that  period,  he  was 
wrong  in  so  doing,  Sir  Thomas,  his  father,  being  then 
titular  *•  King."  John  Stanley  was  third  son  of  Sir 
Thomas,  and  is  described  as  "oure  well-beloved 
squier  John  Stanley,  sergeant  of  oure  armury."  The 
following  are  other  records,  in  brief,  relating  to  the 
subject : — 

Michaelmas,  20  Heniy.  Paid  to  Ralph  Lee  for  "con- 
ducting Eleaner  Cobham,  late  Duchess  of 
Gloucester,  to  the  city  of  Chester,"  £100. 

1443.  Oct.  26.    Removed  to  Kenilworth.  (Pat,  22,  H.  6.) 

1444.  May  15.    Paid  to  Ralph,  Lord  de  Sudeley,  at 

Kenilworth,  £33.  68.  8d.,  for  the  custody 
of  Eleanor  Cobham,  her  priest,  maid,  gentle- 
man attendants.  This  shows  she  was  in  no 
bad  plight,  such  as  the  Manx  **  historians " 
would  make  out. 

1446.  July  24.  (Minute  of  Council,)  "The  Kyng  wol 
tiiat  his  lettres  under  his  prive  seal  be  directed 
to  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  to  carie  and  to  be 
caned  by  land  and  by  water  Eleanor  Cobham 
in  the  isle  of  Man,  and  there  that  he  rule  her 
as  he  hath  geve  him  in  commandment." 

Whether  these  letters  were  ever  directed  to  Sir 
Thomas  does  not  appear  in  the  evidence,  but  a  year 
later  (1447,  July  18)  we  find  that  there  was  paid  to 
Thomas  Montgomery,  Esq.,  for  attendance  at  dif- 
ferent times,  "  thirdly  ujwn  Eleanor  Cobham  from 
Ledys  to  London,"  £40.  So  there  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence  that  the  Duchess  was  ever  imprisoned  in 
the  Isle  of  Mann. 

The  somewhat  similar  story  of  the  imprisonment 
of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  the  same  castle  is 
equally  wanting  in  proof .  In  July,  1397,  he  was 
"  dampned  to  perpetual  prison  in  the  Yle  of  Man," 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  a  close  prisoner 


in  any  fortress  (see  Devon's  htues  of  the  Exchequer, 
1398),  but  simply  confined  to  the  Island  with  an 
allowance  of  about  £1,000  per  annum. 

Amongst  other  equally  unproved  statements  in 
Manx  guide  books  and  histories  I  may  just  mention 
the  figment  of  Saint  Manghold  landing  bound  from 
a  coracle ;  the  re-building  of  St.  German's  Cathedral 
by  Bishop  Simon  and  the  (recent)  finding  of  his 
bones ;  the  story  of  the  wreckage  of  a  portion  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  on  an  invented  "  Spanish  Head ;"  a 
long  but  unknown  catalogue  of  kings  and  bishops ; 
many  so-called  legends  and  traditions  of  the 
island,  which  are  no  traditions  at  all  but  mere 
modern  additions  to  Manx  "  history ; "  and 
the  whole  of  the  statements  .  respecting  an 
imaginary  "King  Ony,"  said  to  have  been  a 
Dane,  but  who  Dr.  Cummings  thinks  to  have 
been  the  same  as  **  our  long-lost  Arthur."  A  good 
Manx  guide  book  and  a  true  Manx  history  have  yet 
to  be  published,  and  in  the  meantime  we  can  rely 
upon  little  beyond  what  apoears  in  Dr.  Oliver's 
Monumenta  (3  vols.)  published  by  the  Manx  Society. 

Habbofdalb. 


QUERIES. 
[3,921.]    "  HoNOUB  Bright."— What  is  the  origin 
of  this  phrase?  Jamss  Wilkinson. 

[3,922.]  Songs  in  "As  you  like  it."  —  Where 
can  the  music  of  theso  songs  be  obtained  in  a  cheap 
form?  J.  Mellob. 

[3,923.]  Heywood  Family.— Particulars  w^anted 
of  the  settlement  of  the  Heywood  family  at  Long- 
house,  or  Coldhouse,  Saddleworth,  and  also  the 
pedigree.  H.  D. 

[3,924.]  Lead  Miners'  Rights  in  Derbyshire. 
Is  there  a  law  in  existence  that  gives  to  a  miner  bom 
in  Derbyshire  the  power  of  excavating  upon  any  land 
!  in  Derbyshire  where  he  believes  that  lead  ore  might 
be  found,  without  first  receiving  permission  of  the 
owners?  W.  CL 

[3,925.]  Lawton  Family.— Prom  the  FdatiM 
Note  Book  (iv.,  168)  I  find  that  William,  eldest  son  of 
John  Hardman,  '*  married  at  Saddleworth,  12fch  May, 
1768,  Mary  Ann,  the  only  child  of  Mr.  Joshua  Lawton, 
Dobcross,  the  wealthy  heiress  commanding  a  fortune 
of  ;£dO,000,  which  a  century  ago  was  accounted  an 
immense  dower."  J.  shall  be  glad  of  further  informa- 
tion respecting  this  Joshua  Lawton  and  his  family. 

IIabbofdale. 
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[3^926.1  Sadduiwobth  Chubch.— I  understand 
that  an  old  deed  is  somewhere  in  existence  in  which 
this  church  is  spoken  of  as  **  the  black  chapel  at 
Bo*jigh  Clough  head."  I  shall  be  glad  of  any  informa- 
tion respecting  this  deed,  and  especially  if  I  can 
obtain  a  copy  of  it.  If  it  does  exist  it  seems  to  show 
that  the  original  name  of  what  is  now  called  the 
Picbill,  or  Pichill  Clough  (from  *'pightel"— a  small 
parcel  of  land  enclosed  by  a  hedge),  was  the  Bough 
CloDgb,  a  name  now  forgotten.        Habbopdalb. 

[3,927.]  The  Saxon  Chboniglb.— If  any  of  your 
leaders  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  I  shall  esteem  a  little  information  as  a 
fa?our.  I  have  an  extract  referring  to  the  building 
of  the  "  castles  "  or  forts  of  Warwick,  Eadesbyrig, 
Cyric-byrig,  Weard-byrig,  and  Rumcofa  (Euncom?), 
iD  914  and  915,  by  *'^thelfl»d,  Lady  of  the  Mercians, 
and  all  the  Mercians.''  What  I  wish  is  to  have  the 
extract  continued  to  the  end  of  the  castle-building 
era,  which,  I  imagine,  would  not  continue  for  many 
years.  Habbopdaub. 

[3,92a]  The  Finbst  Counts  op  Yabn.— In  the 
Note  on  the  Chronological  History  of  the  Cotton 
Hinofacture,  part  ii.,  it  is  stated  that  yam  of  the 
extraordinarily  fine  count  TOD'S  was  spun  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Houldsworth  in  1851.  Can  any  of  your 
leadaa  say  what  is  the  finest  counts  spun  since  that 
date  ?  To  make  the  matter  intelligible  to  the  general 
reader^  it  may  be  stated  that  the  700  is  the  number  of 
hanks  to  the  pound  of  yam,  each  hank  being  840 
yards  long ;  so  that  if  a  pound  of  this  yam  was  laid 
oat  in  a  single  thread  it  would  be  688,000  yards  long, 
or  a  trifle  oyer  d34  miles.  J.  Msllob. 


Ths  Oaz  and  thb  Ash, — A  correspondent 
rw.  H.  a")  baying  written  to  the  Standard  to  say  that 
the  ish  for  tmenty  years  had  been  behind  the  Oak,  Mr. 
Ibomas  Southwell,  of  Norwich,  writes  to  the  same  paper 
as  folowB  ^— I  baye  before  me  a  yery  remarkable  series 
orSatiiral  History  obseryations,  entitled  "  Indications  of 
Spiof ,"  kept  by  the  Marsham  family  at  Stratton  Straw- 
lea,  Norfolk,  bofon  in  1736,  and  continued  to  the  present 
jmt.  In  It  the  date  of  leafing  of  both  the  Ash  and  the 
Oik  are  recorded  for  eighty-fiye  years,  during  which 
tioie  the  Oak  came  Into  leaf  first  on  fifty-two  occasions, 
the  Ash  on  twenty-aeyen«  and  on  six  occasions  the  leafing 
of  both  trees  is  recorded  for  the  same  day.  The  mean 
time  for  the  leafing  of  the  Oak  for  one  hundred  and  fiye 
aaanal  obseryations  is  April  25,  and  that  of  the  Ash  for 
•ightj-fiye  obseryations  April  29, 


Satutdai^,  June  27, 1885. 


NOTES. 


GOBTON  HALL  AND  THE  BBNNBTTS. 

[3,929.]  In  the  Ladi/s  Pictorial,  of  June  20, 1  read 
of  a  demonstration  giyen  at  Gorton  Uall  by  Mr. 
Richard  Peacock,  J.P.  I  know  the  old  hall  only  as 
the  property  of  Robert  Bennett,  solicitor,  and  my 
mother*s  cousin,  who  came  into  possession  oiv  bis 
marriage  with  Miss  Ann  Barker,  of  Oldham-street 
and  Gorton.  He  had  a  passion  for  field  sports,  and 
I  believe  ran  himself  into  difSculties  by  an  eztravfr- 
gant  attempt  to  imitate  the  Earl  of  Wilton  and  esta- 
blish races  for  gentlemen  riders  on  his  Gorton  estate 
when  those  at  Heaton  Park  were  abandoned.  These 
races  were,  I  believe,  only  held  for  two  years.  He 
had  a  celebrated  couple  of  greyhounds,  for  which  he 
had  given  £100  each  as  pups.  He  had  his  portrait 
painted  along  with  these  two  dogs.  Going  with 
Miss  Daniels,  my  maiden  aunt,  to  see  Hayter^s  picture 
of  our  young  Queen,  then  on  yiew  at  Messrs.  Agnew 
and  Zanetti's,  in  Exchange-street,  we  had  to  pass  the 
Bennett  picture  on  the  staircase.  It  was  a  startling 
likeness,  and  arrested  her  eye.  She  stopped  short, 
ejaculating,  *•  Why,  there's  Bob ! " 

"That's  Mr.  Robert  Bennett,  of  Gorton  Hall, 
madam!"  corrected  the  attendant  reverently,  as  if 
shocked  at  the  profanity  of  the  familiar  **  Bob." 

**0h,  yes,  I  know,"  assented  my  aunt,  as  she 
mounted  another  stair ;  **  but  it's  Bob  for  all  that." 

He  was  younger  than  herself,  and  had  always  been 
Bob  in  the  family  home  of  the  Bennetts,  Newton 
Grange,  now  improved  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Newton  Grange  is  gone,  and  Newton  Lane  is  now 
called  Oldham  Road,  but  Bennbtt-etreet  remams  and 
Newton-street,  and  the  Sunday  school  founded  by 
Ralph  Bennett  and  old  Simeon  Newton,  and  called 
Bennett-street  Sunday  school;  but  where  are  the 
Bennetts  ?  Alderman  Bennett  is  not  of  the  family, 
for  I  put  the  question  to  him  lang  syne. 

Robert  Bennett,  of  Gorton  Hall,  left  sons,  two  of 
whom  were  bred  to  his  own  profession — law.  Can 
any  of  your  correspondents  tell  where  they  are  ? 

Robert— Gorton  Hall  Robert — had  an  elder  brother 
John,  who  did  not  seem  to  prosper,  though  he  was  a 
quiet,  straightforward  follow.  When  I  was  a  child  he 
had  a  very  large  glass  and  china  shop  or  warehouse  on 
Piccadilly,  almost  opposite  to  Portland-street.  (His 
cousins,  the  Fawcetts,  lived  in  Portland  Place.)    He 
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was  the  patentee  of  a  large  earthenware  filter.  For 
Aome  reason  or  other  he  failed.  He  then  went  into 
the  counting-house  of  Wood,  Bowell,  and  Co. 
(Hamilton  Wood  had  married  another  cousin,  an 
only  child  and  heiress,  whose  money  he  squandered, 
and  who  came  at  last  to  be  notorious  as  **  the  aristo- 
cratic pauper.'')  He  had  two  sons,  Robert  and 
Edward,  in  partnership  as  solicitors  in  Princess- 
street,  the  latter  of  whom  married  a  Miss  Nicholson, 
and  a  son  John,  who  was  a  surgeon.  Can  anyone 
tell  what  became  of  any  of  these  brothers  or  of  their 
sister  Mary  ?  Edward,  I  know,  died,  and,  I  think, 
Robert,  but  am  not  sure.  Isabella  Banks. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

BOBBRT  BOBB,  THB  BABD  OF  COLOUB. 

(Noe.  8.906  and  3,909.) 

[3,930.]    In  a  volume  of  Original  Poems  on  Mit- 

ceOaneous  Sulijects,  by  the  late  Charles  Kenworthy, 

of  Manchester,  may  be  found  some  lines  on  the  death 

of  Robert  Rose.    One  of  the  verses  tells  us  that — 

Warm  were  his  feelings  and  his  taste  refin'd 
Bis  country's  weal  ensfaged  his  ardent  mind ; 
Opprtt8sion*8  foe,  the  mend  to  liberty ! 
81ave-torturing  Africa,  he  sung  of  thee ; 
The  Bard,  indignant  at  tier  horrid  trade. 
Stood  nobly  forth  the  negroes'  cause  to  aid. 

Of  poor  Rose's  failhig  Kenworthy  wrote  :— 

One  fault  him  swayed  with  fascinating  tone, 
A  spell  that  did  his  reason  oft  dethrone. 
Peace  to  the  Bard !  Oh,  had  misguided  men 
Proved  less  unkind,  he'd  been  himself  ag^n  ! 
Ye  strict  in  morals,  cease  his  worth  t'  assail. 
While  pity  o'er  his  frailty  draws  the  veiL 

Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Joseph  Johnson,  is,  I 
think,  correct  in  stating  that  Mr.  Rose  nerer  pub- 
lished his  poems  in  book  form,  but  I  believe 
about  the  year  1848  he  was  intending  to  do  so,  as  I 
remember  se^ng  hun  on  several  occasions  at  the 
printing  office  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Falkner,  then 
of  King-street,  and  in  whose  employment  I  was ;  and 
I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  a  specimen  page  of 
his  poems  being  set  up  in  type— a  very  common 
practice  previous  to  publication.  T.  F.  M. 

Avon-street.  Chorlton-on-Medlock. 

HOBNBY  CASTLB. 
(No.  8,918  and  8,919.) 

[3,931.]    It  is  a  tradition  in  my  father*s  family 
that  Hornby  Castle  was  formerly  in  the  possession 
of  the  Varleys,  and  was  forfeited  at  the  Restoration, . 
the  Varleys  having  taken  the  commonwealth  side.  | 


A  certain  Richard  Yarley  did  many  a  grand- 
daughter of  Oliver  Cromwell,  whose  prayer-book  I 
have  seen  in  the  possession  of  a  member  of  the 
family.  From  this  marriage  descended  Cromwell 
Yarley  the  electrician.  My  grandfather,  James 
Yarley  (chemist  and  bleacher  of  Bolton  and  Pendle- 
ton), and  his  elder  brother,  John  Yarley,  drysalter, 
of  Deansgate,  Manchester,  as  far  back  as  1788,  whose 
residence  for  some  years  (until  1809)  was  Strange- 
ways  Hall— both  came  from  Hornby,  where  John 
Yarley  had  either  built  or  inherited  a  fine  square 
mansion,  almost  opposite  to  Hornby  Church  and 
Castle.  On  this  mansion  there  was  a  mortgage, 
which  my  grandfather  was  at  one  time  solicited  to 
redeem.  This  he  declined.  Esther,  the  sister  of 
these  two,  married,  firstly,  a  Mr.  R.  Bracken,  and  then 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Cragg,  rector  of  Hornby.  He,  hia 
widow,  daughter,  and  James  Yarley,  my  grand- 
father, are  all  buried  in  Hornby  Churchyard.  Visiting 
Miss  Cragg,  and  Miss  Yarley,  my  aunt,  then  resident 
in  Giggleswick  (about  1845),  I  was  credibly  in- 
formed that  a  certain  portion  of  Hornby  Church 
belonged  to  us  (the  Varleys),  and  was  not  to  be 
alienated.  How  this  may  be  I  cannot  teU,  but  I  was 
taken  to  the  spot,  and  meeting  in  Dublin  years  after 
with  a  Mr.  M*Yeigh,  who  came  from  Hornby,  be 
confirmed  all  I  had  been  told,  and  seemed  saturated 
with  Yarley  anecdotes  and  pedigrees. 

It  was  too  young  at  that  time  to  care  much  about 
such  matters.  Perhaps  your  correspondeot,  Mr. 
ROBBBT  Richmond,  or  the  orignud  querist,  may 
throw  some  light  on  these  annals  or  traditions.  If 
the  Yarley  name  did  appear  in  any  of  the  old  deed^ 
I  should  be  glad  to  learn.  Isabella  Banks. 

London. 

THB  NANTWICH  BBINB  BATHS. 
(Query  No.  3,911,  Jane  6.) 

[3,932.]  The  brine  and  medicinal  baths  at  Nant- 
wich  (four  miles  from  Crewe)  were  opened  in  April, 
1883.  They  cost  about  AOOO,  and  the  building  is  on 
the  site  of  the  Old  Biot,  or  bri]i»4haft,  which  is  sajH 
posed  to  have  been  the  first  saline  spring  discovered 
in  the  town.  The  promoters  of  the  enterprise  wore 
mainly  influenced  by  the  success  of  the  brine  baths 
at  Broitwich,  and  it  is  stated  that  in  certain  medi- 
cinal qualities  the  salt  springs  of  Nantwich  vn 
superior  to  those  of  Droitwich.  Dr.  J.  M.  Fox,  the 
medical  officer  of  health  for  Mid-CheshcTB^  says:  **  It 
has  been  long  notorious  that  nature  herself  supplies 
the-ingredients  of  a  brine  bath  in  a  way  which  cannot 
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be  entirely  leproduoed  by  human  agency.  The  benefit 
of  thedo  baths  as  general  strengthening  agents,  and 
ts  apedflc  carers  of  many  obscure  and  incurable  ner- 
Toos  and  cutaneous  disorders,  has  also  long  been 
familiar  to  the  medical  profession  and  the  community 
in  some  districts.  What  has  been  wanted,  and  it  is 
DOW  desired  to  supply,  is  salt-water  baths  as  prepared 
by  nature  in  the  midst  of  a  healthy  and  attractive 
mral  district,  accessible,  also,  to  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  by  contiguity  to,  perhaps,  the  most  im- 
portant and  well-known  of  all  railway  centres, 
namely,  Crewe.  As  to  the  beneficial  nature  and  effi- 
cacy of  the  water,  it  may  be  taken  to  depend  upon 
tbe  presence  in  subtle  combination  of  chlorine  and 
other  ingredients,  which  are  uniyersally  known  as 
tlie  great  purifying  agents  of  nature.  It  would  ex- 
ceed the  limits  of  this  statement  to  specify  the 
Tsrious  neuralgic  and  gouty  disorders  to  wbich,  under 
skilled  guidance,  the  use  of  these  waters  would  be 
applicable.  But  there  is  a  far  wider  range  of  those 
suffering  from  chronic  weakness  in  its  multitudinous 
fflodes  of  manifestation  in  regard  to  which  the  bene- 
fits of  sea-bathing  may  here  be  realized  in  a  concen- 
trated and  enhanced  degree.  In  the  interest  of 
therapeutic  achievement^  the  concentrated  sea-water 
of  Nantwich  has  been  allowed  to  remain  submerged 
too  long.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  means  may 
now  be  taken  to  give  a  wide  publicity  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  existence  of  brine  baths  in  Nantwich. 
The  town  will  thus  ensure,  not  a  new  reputation,  but 
a  renewal  of  one  which  it  had  before  the  Conquest." 
I  may  add  that  your  coirespondent,  or  any  one  else 
interested,  can  obtain  a  pamphlet  of  some  fifty  pages, 
explanatory  of  the  uses  and  value  of  the  brine  baths, 
and  also  a  table  of  terms,  on  postal  application  to 
E.  Tomkinson,  at  the  Baths. 

Indbx. 

lbad-minbb8'  bights  in  dbsbybhibb. 

(Querj  Ko.  8^924,  Jane  20,) 
[S,933.]  The  remarkable  mining  custom  to  which 
W.  C.  refers  is  explained  in  the  rhymed  chronicle 
written  by  Edward  Hanlove,  sometime  steward  of 
the  bargmoote  court  for  the  lead-mines  within  the 
wapentake  of  Wirksworth,  in  the  county  of  Derby. 
The  chronicle  was  first  printed  in  1653 ;  a  second 
edition,  with  a  glossary  of  mining  terms  and  many 
valuable  notes,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Tapping,  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  barrister-at-law,  appeared  in  1851 ;  and  a 
third  edition,  revised  and  improved  by  Mr.  Tapping, 


was  published  by  the  English  Dialect  Societyin  1874. 

The  old  poem  oi^ens  as  follows : — 
By  custom  old  in  Wirksworth  wapentake, 
If  any  of  this  nation  find  a  rake, 
Or  sign,  or  leading  to  tbe  same ;  [he]  may  set 
Id  any  ground,  and  there  lead-oar  may  get ; 
They  may  make  crosaea,  holes,  and  set  their  stowes. 
Sink  shafts,  build  lodges,  cottages,  or  coes. 
But  churches,  houses,  gardens  all  ar«  free 
From  this  strange  custom  of  the  minery. 

A  **rake''  is  explained  in  the  Glossary  as  a  vein;  a 
**  stowe  "  is  a  machine  which  formerly  was  the  only 
apparatus  for  drawing  up  the  ore  in  tubs  from  the 
mine ;  and  a  "  coe "  is  a  little  house  which  miners 
aie  by  custom  allowed  to  make  over  their  groves  or 
mines  to  lay  the  ore  in.  Mr.  Tapping,  in  his  note  on 
the  above-quoted  lines,  says :  "The  Wirksworth  cus- 
tom seems  to  be  that  any  of  the  King's  subjects  may 
in  all  places  (houses,  orchards,  gardens,  churchyards, 
highways  excepted)  dig  and  search  for  veins  of  lead 
ore,  and  (in  case  the  ground  be  not  possessed  before 
by  any  other  miner)  may  possess  and  take  up  as  many 
meers  of  ground  as  he  pleases  with  stowes,  by  placing 
in  every  meer,  or  twenty-nine  yards  one  pair  (one 
pair  standing  for  one  meer  and  one  vein  only),  and 
that  by  duly  working  the  same,  and  paying  to  Her 
Majesty  or  her  farmers  the  dues  according  to 
custom,  such  miner  gains  to  himself  a  customary  in- 
heritance descendible  to  his  heirs,  and  thereof  the 
wives  have  dower,  or,  more  properly,  a  right  resem- 
bling it." 

The  custom  seems  to  be  now  exclusively  confined 
to  the  wapentake  of  Wirksworth,  but  formerly  some- 
thing resembling  it  also  prevailed  in  the  contiguous 
wapentake  of  the  ffigh  Peak.  Manlove's  poem  has 
relation  to  the  mineral  customs  of  Wirksworth  only; 
and  whatever  may  formerly  have  been  the  rule  in  the 
High  Peak  wapentake,  a  change  was  effected  by  a 
recent  Act  of  Parliament  14  and  15  Victoria,  c  94, 
whereby  the  High  Peak  mineral  customs  were  con- 
solidated, modified,  and  rendered  applicable  to  the 
modem  and  improved  system  of  mining. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  "  right "  is  not  given 
only  as  W.  C's  question  implies,  to  "  a  miner  bom  in 
Derbyshire,"  but  to  any  of  "the  King's  subjects." 

Ion. 

«  *  « 

The  mineral  laws  of  Derbyshire  consist  of  a  body  of 

regulations  framed  upon  ancient  rights  and  customs. 

Many  of  them  have  been  modified  to  bring  them  in 

I  harmony  with  modem  usage,  but  the  right  of  a 

I  miner  (not  necessarily  Derbyshire  bom)  to  enter  at 
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any  time  into  any  part  of  the  King's  Field  to  dig  or 
search  for  veins  of  ore,  is  still  maintained,  subject, 
of  course,  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Miners' 
Courts. 

Mr.  Glover,  in  his  History  and  Gazetteer  of  Derby 
shtre  (Mozley  &  Son,  Derby,  1831),  vol.  1,  p.  65, 
says:— "The  regulations  respecting  the  rights  of 
miners,  and  the  dues  payable  for  the  ore  in  different 
parts  of  the  mining  district,  are  numerous  and 
various.  The  principal  tract  containing  lead  is 
called  the  King's  Field.  Under  this  denomination 
the  whole  wapentake  of  Wirksworth  is  comprised, 
as  well  as  part  of  the  High  Peak.  The  mineral 
duties  have  from  time  immemorial  been  let  on  lease. 
The  lessees  have  each  a  steward  and  barmaster,  and 
deputy-barmasters  in  the  districts  they  hold  of  the 
Crown.  When  a  miner  has  found  a  vein  of  ore  in 
the  King's  Field,  provided  it  be  not  in  an  orchard, 
garden,  high  road,  or  churchyard,  he  may  obtain  an 
exclusive  title  to  it  on  application  to  the  barmaster. 
The  method  of  giving  possession  is,  in  the 
presence  of  two  jurymen,  marking  out  in  a 
pipe  or  rake  work  two  meers  of  ground,  each 
containing  twenty-nine  yards,  and  in  a  flat  work 
fourteen  yards  square.  If  a  miner,  however,  neglects 
to  avail  himself  of  his  discovery  within  a  limited  time 
he  may  be  deprived  of  the  vein  of  which  he  has 
received  possession,  and  the  barmaster  may  dispose 
of  it  to  another  adventurer." 

Again,  on  page  56 :  ^  The  origin  of  the  mineral 
laws  of  Derbyshire  is  unknown,  but  it  appears  from 
historical  records  that  Edward  the  First  directed  the 
sheriff  of  the  county  to  call  a  meeting  at  Ashboum 
of  such  persons  as  were  best  acquainted  with  the 
rights  and  customs  of  the  miners.  On  that  occasion 
the  miners  petitioned  that  their  privileges  should  be 
confirmed  under  the  Great  Seal  as  an  act  of  charity 
to  preserve  them  from  the  dangers  to  which  they 
were  exposed." 

The  appendix  to  voL  i.  (pp.  25-83)  contains 
numerous  writs  and  inquisitions  issued  by  subse- 
quent monarchs  to  establish  the  rights  of  the  Crown, 
and  to  confirm  the  miners  in  their  privileges. 

In  the  same  work  (vol.  1,  p.  60)  the  author  refers 
to  the  ancient  right  of  the  miners  to  dig  or ,  search 
for  veins  of  ore  without  being  accountable  to  the 
owners  or  occupiers  of  the  soil  for  any  damage 
which  they  did  to  the  surface,  or  even  to  the  growing 
crops.  *'  At  present,  however,"  he  says,  "it  is  held 
that  unless  a  miner  procures  ore  enough  from  any 


search  he  may  make  after  a  vein  to  free  the  same, 
that  is,  to  pay  to  the  King,  or  his  fanner  or  lessee,  a 
dish  of  ore,  he  is  liable  to  the  occupier  for  all  damage 
he  may  have  done  him."  And  on  pase  61  it  is 
stated  that  **  If  a  known  vein,  whether  productive  or 
not,  crosses  the  paddock  or  garden  of  a  fanner,  or 
the  park  of  a  gentleman  in  the  King's  Field,  it  must 
be  taken  of  the  barmaster  by  the  payment  of  a  dish 
of  ore ;  sham  stowses,  or  even  a  real  stowse,  must 
be  erected,  and  periodical  attempte,  however  slight 
and  colourable  they  may  be,  must  be  made  to  work 
the  vein.  Unless  this  is  done,  any  other  person,  by 
application  to  the  barmaster,  may  dispossess  him  of 
such  vein,  enter  his  lands,  and  make  buddle-ponds 
and  ways  and  roads  within  his  grounds." 

Mr.  Pilkington,  in  his  View  of  the  I^eeent  8taU 
of  Derhuskire  (Marriott,  Derby,  1808),  voL  i,  ppi 
109-115,  gives  in  his  quaint  style  an  account  of  the 
mineral  customs  which  closely  corresponds  with  the 
quotations  I  have  given  from  Mr.  Glover.  Tliere  is 
also  **  The  Bhymed  Chronicle,"  by  Edward  Manlove. 
The  subject  is  a  wide  one,  and  very  interesting.  If 
your  correspondent  cares  to  pursue  it  he  will  find 
the  works  I  have  quoted  in  the  Manchester  Beferenoe 
Library*  and  doubtless  others  on  the  same  subject,  to 
aid  his  researches.  S.  Hacxbtt. 

161,  Embdeo-ttreet,  Hulme. 


QUERIES. 
[8,984.]    Thb  Nicholsons  of  Poulton-lb-Sakm. 
Particulars  wanted  of  this  family,  and  the  ChristiaD 
name  of  the  last  Nicholson  who  was  owner  of  the 
hall  and  estate.  H.  Chambbb& 

Patrloroft. 

[8,985.]  Manchbstbil  to  Monmouth  by  Road. 
I  purpose  driving  from  Manchester  to  Monmouth 
shortly,  and  should  be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers 
could  give  me  information  as  to  the  shortest  and 
best  route  to  take,  the  approximate  distance,  and  the 
names  of  cheap  and  comfortable  inn&  I  shall  be 
glad  of  any  information,  even  though  it  may  only 
allude  to  one  small  portion  of  the  journey. 

A.  a  w. 

[8,986.]  Old  Song  :  "  It's  Time  to  bb  Joogixg 
Away." — About  twenty  years  ago,  whilst  staging  at 
the  fine  old  inn  called  the  White  Swan,  at  Newby 
Bridge,  near  the  foot  of  Windermere,  I  heard  a  jovial 
cattle-drover  sing  a  snatch  of  a  quaint  north-countiy 
song,  the  burden  of  which  was  **  It's  time  to  be  j<^ 
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ging  away."  I  should  be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers 
can  tell  me  where  the  words  of  that  song  ma^  be 
found.  Edwin  Waugh. 

[3,987.]  ••  Ballow."— Does  anybody  know  what 
the  word  ballow  means  ?  It  is  a  word  in  common 
use  in  Lancashire,  and  is  chiefly  heard  when  a  boy 
who  accidentally  drops  his  taw  when  playing  marbles, 
wishes  to  haYe  another  chance.  I  think  it  is  a  word 
more  used  in  this  district  by  boys  than  men.  If  a 
boy  chances  to  find  anything,  if  another  boy  is  with 
him  at  the  time,  he  will  invariably  cry  out,  "  ballow 
me  halyee,**  or  **  ballow  me  whacks.**  Does  anybody 
know  the  origin  of  **  going  whacks ; "  and  can  any 
of  your  readers  say  if  '*  ballow  "  is  used  elsewhere 
than  in  this  district?  Also,  may  I  ask  does  it  mean 
halt,  stop,  delay,  pause,  wait  a  moment,  let  us 
examine  ?  Sometimes  it  seems  a  sort  of  apology, 
and  often  a  command,  and  then  again  as  a  sort  of 
excuse.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  when  a  number 
of  children  atop  opposite^  a  toy  shop  or  a  conf  ect- 
tioDors,  for  one  to  shout  out,  *'  ballow  me  all  this 
ahop."  W.  H.  B. 


Ilutsbatb  Brxdrs  and  Bbidrqrooms. — Of  the 

malsi  who  married  in  the  year  1883  12^  were  unable  to 

Aga  their  names,  wliile  the  percentage   of   similarly 

ilUtarate  brides  was  15*5.    These  percentages,  says  the 

fiagistrar-General,  were  both  conaiderably  lower  than 

any  proTionaly  recorded,  and  testify  to  a  aatis&ctory 

prognwe  in  elementary  education.    The  progress  in  the 

diifaalon  of  elementary  education,  as  measured  by  the 

ability  to  sign  the  name  in  writing,  was  very  much 

greater  in  the  last  deoennium  than  in  any  of  the  three 
preceding  periods,  the  proportion  of  illiterate  bride- 
grooms having  fallen  33  per  cent  in  the  course  of  the 
last  ten  years,  and  the  proportion  of  illiterte  brides 
having  fallen  no  leas  tnan  39  per  cent.  In  the 
oouiae  of  the  entire  period  of  forty  years  the 
proportion  of  illiterate  miUes  decreased  by  61-5  and  the 
proportion  of  illiterate  females  by  684  per  cent. 
Tauog  the  whole  country  in  the  aggregate,  the  propor- 
tion of  illiterate  women  is  considerably  higher  than  the 
proportion  of  illiterate  men ;  but  there  are  differencee 
between  the  counties  in  this  respect.  The  general  rule 
is  that  in  the  metropolitan!  and  in  the  agricultural 
counties  the  women  are  more  educated  than  the  men ; 
whereas  in  the  mining  and  industoial  counties  the 
reverse  is  the  case,  the  men  being  more  educated  than 
the  women.  Speaking  generally,  and  of  both  sexes, 
aleoientaiy  education  appears  to  be  meet  generally 
diffused  in  the  little  county  of  Westmorland,  and  after 
this  inXondon  and  the  adjoining  counties  of  the  Soutti- 
Eaatem  division,  Devonshire,  in  the  South-Westem 
division* also  holding  a  high  position;  while  the  parts 
that  show  the  greatest  deficiency  are  Monmouthshire  and 
Wales,  Statrordahire,  and  Bedfordshire. 


SaturOai?  5uls  4, 1885. 


NOTES. 

AN  JSARLT  BAILWAY  GUIDE. 

[3,938.]  Without  any  desire  to  renew  a  discussion 
which  seems  disposed  to  break  out  periodically,  I 
should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  following  little 
book:-— 

Robinson's  Railway  Time  and  Fare  Tables,  containing 
correct  time  and  fare  tables  of  all  the  principal 
railways  in  Great  Britain,  derived  from  original 
sources,  compiled  expressly  for  this  work.  Illus- 
trated with  correct  railway  maps.  To  which  is 
added  tables  of  coach  and  cab  fares  (by  authority) 
to  all  the  Metropolitan  railways,  and  from  the 
stations  at  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  and  Man- 
chester. London :  Published  at  the  Railway  Times 
office,  122,  Fleet-street.    1841. 

The  book  is  a  small  octavo  of  ninety-two  pages.    I 

believe  that  a  second  edition  was  published,  but  the 

enterprize  was  short-lived.     The  compiler  was,  I 

think,  connected  in  some  way  with  the  Railway 

Times,  R.  B.  P. 

London. 

COLLOQUIAL  USB  OF  *'FBAB"  AND  "AFBAID." 

[3,939.]  As  showing  how  words  in  common  use 
are  taken  to  express  the  ordinary  and  proper  meaning 
attached  to  them,  but  very  different  from  the  one 
intended  by  the  speaker,  I  quote  the  following  two 
sentences  from  the  Ncrth  British  Mail  of  Monday 
last,  June  29 :— "  The  recklessness  of  miners  is,  un- 
fortunately, exomplified  by  the  remark  of  one  of  the 
Clifton  Hall  hands,  who  was  fortunate  enough  to 
escape.  He  admitted  that  smoking  had  been  per^ 
mitted,  but  was  a/rat^  that  the  recent  explosion  would 
put  a  stop  to  it."  Now,  anyone  familiarly  acquainted 
with  the  dialectal  speech-lore  of  our  manufacturing 
districts  will  know  that  the  collier  did  not  mean  that 
he  had  any /ear  of  smoking  in  mines  being  strictly 
prohibited,  or  that  it  would  cease,  but  that  he  thought 
so.  If  you  ask  an  illiterate  stonebreaker  on  the  road 
side,  '*  Do  you  think  it  will  rain  ?"  he  will  answer, 
*'  Awm  feart  it  will,"  not  meaning  that  he  is  in  the 
slightest  degree  afratd^  but  is  simply  telling  you 
what  his  opinion  of  the  weather  is. 

Morgan  Bbdsblby. 

cubious  bblic  of  thb  pbtbbloo  ma8sacrb. 

[3,940.]  Whilst  in  London,  during  Easter  week,  I 
bought  from  an  old  man  a  curious  relic  of  the  famous 
Peterloo  Massacre.    The  relic  is  a  small  china  cream 
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jug,  about  Biz  inches  in  height  and  veiy  strong.  The 
sides  are  covered  with  various  inscriptions.  On  one 
side  is  an  admirable  portrait  of  Henry  Hunt  In  his 
hand  is  a  coil  of  paper,  whilst  above  his  head  is 
written  "Hunt  and  Liberty,**  and  beneath  "Bad  luck 
to  the  Manchester  Butchers."  Grouped  around  the 
portrait  are  flags,  standards,  and  banners,  bearing 
such  inscriptions  as  "  Hunt  the  Heroic  Champion  of 
Libeny,"  "  Unity,''  and  "  Liberty."  On  the  other  side 
are  cannons,  bayonets,  stag,  fruit,  and  scrolls.  On 
the  latter  are  written  "  Bill  of  Bights,"  "  Habeas 
Corpus,"  "  No  Com  Bill,"  and  "  Universal  Suffrage." 
Beneath  is  written  "  Annual  Parliaments  and  Votes 
by  Ballot."  The  old  man  from  whom  I  obtained  it 
could  tell  me  nothing  of  the  former  owners.  As  I 
have  been  offered  by  a  local  antiquary  five  times  the 
money  I  originally  gave  for  it,  I  am  inclined  to  place 
some  value  upon  it.  Perhaps  some  of  your  corres- 
pondents have  met  with  like  jugs ;  and,  if  so,  I  should 
be  glad  to  learn  something  concerning  its  history. 

£.  Pastinoton. 

The  Hornbeam,  Bmholme. 

POOR  mCHABD. 

Ld,941.]  Mr.  Ellis  Lever  has  presented  to  the  Public 
Free  Libraries  Committee  two  framed  copies  of  an 
engraving  entitled  "Poor  Bichaid  Illustrated,"  which 
it  is  intended  to  place  in  the  reading  rooms  of  two  of 
the  branch  libraries.  The  engraving  contains  a  por- 
trait of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  twenty-four  vignettes 
illustrating  his  well-known  maxims.  Encircling  each 
vignette  is  a  band  on  which  are  printed  two  or  more 
of  Poor  Richard's  wise  saws.  The  plate  was  pub- 
lished at  Boston,  and  bears  the  name  of  O.  Pelton  as 
engraver  and  E.  Herbert  Clapp  as  publisher.  It  has  had 
a  large  circulation  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  it  had  an  English  and  not  an  Ameri- 
can origin.  The  Free  Reference  libraiy  possesses  an 
impression  of  the  original  plate, engraved  by  Dighton, 
and  published  early  in  the  present  century  by  Bancks 
and  Co.,  Exchange-street,  and  St.  Anne's-street,  Man- 
chester. The  drawing  is  decidedly  freer  and  more 
pleasing  than  in  the  American  imitation,  and  the 
ornamental  work  which  fills  the  spaces  between  the 
vignettes  is  of  a  different  and  more  appropriate 
design.  It  is  beaded  "  Bowles's  Moral  Pictures,  or 
Poor  Richard  Illustrated  ;  being  Lessons  for  the 
Young  and  the  Old  on  Industry,  Temperance,  and 
Frugality,  by  the  late  Dr.  Benj.  Franklin." 

Dr.  Franklin  began  his  Poor  Richard's  Almanac  in 


1732,  and  considering  it  a  proper  vehicle  for  convey- 
ing instruction  among  his  subscribon,  who  bought 
scarcely  any  other  books,he  filled  up  the  chinksbetween 
the  remarkable  days  in  the  Calendar  with  proverbial 
sentences  designed  to  inculcate  industry,  frugality, 
and  other  virtues.  "These  proverbs,"  he  says  in  his 
Autobiography,  "which  contained  the  wisdom  of 
many  ages  and  nations,  I  assembled  and  formed  into 
a  connected  discourse,  prefixed  to  the  Almanac  for 
1768 ;  as  the  harangue  of  a  wise  old  man  to  the 
people  attending  an  auction.  The  bringing  all  these 
scattered  counsels  thus  into  a  focus  enabled  them  to 
make  a  greater  impression.  The  piece  being  umvB^ 
sally  approved  was  coined  in  all  the  newspapers  of 
the  American  continent,  and  reprinted  in  Britain  on 
a  large  sheet  of  paper,  to  be  stuck  up  in  houses." 

In  Pennsylvania  some  thought  it  had  its  share  of 
influence  in  discouraging  useless  expense  in  8upe^ 
fluities  and  in  producing  that  growing  plenty  of 
money  which  was  observable  for  several  years  after 
its  publication.  Poor  Richard's  Way  to  WeaUk,  as 
it  was  sometimes  called,  has  been  often  reprinted  in 
various  forms  and  translated  into  many  languages. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

BALLOW. 
(Query  Ko.  3.987,  Jane  27.) 
[3,942.]  I  don't  know  whether  W.  H.  B.  has  failed 
to  catch  the  exact  pronunciation  of  this  word,  but  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  same  word  that  boys  in 
Oldham  used  to  call  "  barley,**  meaning  "excuse  "  or 
"  allow."  For  example,  when  playing  at  marbles  or 
ball,  if  a  boy  made  a  false  or  unskilful  aim  he  would 
cry  out  ''barley  me,"  meaning  ''excuse  me,"  or 
"  allow  me  to  try  again."  I  never  heard  the  word 
"  hallow,"  nor  do  I  find  it  in  the  Lanctuhu'e  GUatanf, 
but  I  find  "  barley  "  and  "  balla,"  with  the  following 
definition  assigned  to  them :  "  t?.,  to  bespeak,  to  lay 
claim  to ;  generally  used  by  children.  The  phrase 
baUa  me,  is  exactly  the  French  baUlez  moi   Colloquial 

use,  1875,  BaUa  me  th'  apples."  E.  W. 

Withlngton. 

*  «  « 

As  given  in  Nodal  and  Milner's  Lancashire  Glossary, 
this  dialect  word  is  "  Barley  «  to  beq[>eak,"  todain. 
BaUa,  or  Ballow,  is  a  bad  form  of  the  word,  and  "balla 
me,"  as  stated  in  the  Glossary,  is  not  "  exactly  the 
French  word  baillez  moi."  Baillez  moi  (pronooDced 
bah-yai  mooah)  means  to  deliver,  to  bestow.    In 
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wimbiy  time  (=  billbeny  fruit  season)  I  have  heard 
cfaildroi  on  the  moors  when  they  have  fallen  upon,  or 
found,  a  spot  containiug  an  unusually  abundant  crop 
of  the  fruit,  say  to  their  companions  **  Barley  me, 
thu  ile "  (isle),  meaning ''  I  bar,  or  reserve,  this  to 
myaelf,  having  found  it"  All  dialects  are  racy  with 
common  sense.  Morgan  Bbibblby. 

*  *  » 

A  Manchester  friend  teUs  me  this  was  in  his  day 
day  pronounced  BUa.  In  my  young  days,  in  Chester, 
we  said  Barley.  The  meaning  appears  to  be  from  the 
French  parie^  equivalent  to  spoken,  or^"*  at  parU^^l 
have  spoken,  «>.,  first.  In  some  parts  of  England 
boys  say  "  spooks  "  as  an  equivalent  X. 

Uandudno. 

*  *  * 

Such  a  word  I  have  often  heard  used  in  my  boy- 
hood in  and  around  my  native  town  of  Accrington ; 
bat  it  is  also  common  in  a  slightly  different  form  in 
Liverpool,  where,  amongst  my  schoolfellows,  it  was 
customary  for  anyone  finding  anything  to  say  '*  barley 
me  tUs."  The  word  was  generally  used  in  cases 
where  a  choice  had  to  be  exercised  or  a  prior  right 
uaerted,  on  the  **  who  speaks  first"  principle.  The 
boy  who,  in  company  with  others,  found  a  penny  on 
the  roadside  would,  were  he  an  Accringtonian,  cry 
oat  ^hallow  me  this  penny ;"  or,  if  he  were  a  liver- 
pool  boy, "  barley  me  this,^  and  by  so  doing  establish 
an  uref utable  right  to  his  find.  Similarly,  if  a  number 
of  oranges  were  placed  before  a  similar  number  of 
children,  the  one  who  wished  to  obtain  a  particular 
omage  would  seize  it  and  cry  '*  barley  me  this  one, " 
at  "  ballow  me  this  one,"  as  the  case  might  be,  and 
his  fellows  would  not  think  of  disputing  his  choice 
once  the  talismanic  word  had  been  uttered.  It  seems 
to  be  one  of  those  mysterious  forms  which  charac- 
terize the  unwritten  law  of  schoolboys,  by  which  a 
proprietaiy  right  is  established  over  a  given  object ; 
and  its  derivation  is  equally  inexplicable. 

Frbdxbice  Higoinboitom. 


I  remember  this  was  a  common  word  among  lads 
thirty-five  years  age,  the  pronunciation  at  that  time 
being  **  bailer."  It  appears  to  have  had  many  mean- 
ings. If  at  marbles  a  lad's  "  taw "  slipped  and  he 
said  "  bailer,"  he  was  allowed  to  try  again.  In  such 
games  as  **  ticky  toe  mare,"  where  a  lad  chased  his 
eompanions,  and  the  first  he  touched  becoming 
"tidcy  toe  mare"  in  his  place,  if  an  accident  hap- 
pened to  the  lad  being  chased,  such  as  his  shoe  be- 


coming untded  or  a  button  commg  off,  and  he  used 
the  word  "  bailer,"  it  was  considered  a  genuine  ex- 
cuse. Then  there  was  "  tick  tack  toe.''  To  play  this 
game  consecutive  numbers  were  written  on  a  slate 
from  one  upwards ;  then  a  lad  began  a  rhyme,  touch- 
ing a  figure  at  each  syllable,  and  the  last  figure  he 
touched  he  rubbed  out  and  recorded  to  himself.  His 
opponent  went  through  the  same  process  until  all 
the  figures  were  rubbed  out,  when  each  made  an 
addition,  those  with  the  greatest  total  winning.  The 
rhyme  began — 

Tick  tack  toe. 
Bailer  me  my  first  go. 

I  have  heard  children  when  tired  of  playing  sayt 
"  let  us  bailer  a  bit."  Here  it  evidently  means  rest. 
Then,  again,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  children  to 
stand  before  shop  windows  saying  "  bailer  me  this  " 
and  *' bailer  me  that ; "  but  whatever  one  ballered  the 
other  was  debarred  from  ballering.  The  object 
seemed  to  be  which  could  "bailer"  (I  don't  know 
whether  I  may  say  wish)  for  the  greatest  article,  and 
I  have  not  unfrequently  known  it  to  end  up  with 
*'  Bailer  me  all  this  world."  I  once  knew  an  ingenious 
youth  outdo  all  his  rivals,  when  this  was  reached  and 
it  was  thought  he  could  go  no  further,  with  "  Bailer 
me  all  the  planets."  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  heard 
the  word  used  among  grown-up  people  but  once. 
Being  out  for  a  walk  one  Sunday  morning  I  strolled 
into  a  very  secluded  spot  and  came  upon  a  number 
of  men  "  tossing."  As  they  took  no  ndtice  of  me  I 
stood  and  watched  them  for  a  time.  Whenever  a 
man  tossed  up  the  money,  and  his  opponent  thought 
it  was  not  fair,  or  would  go  against  him,  he  uttered 
the  words  **  Bailer  that  toss ; "  and  no  matter  how 
the  money  fell,  whether  in  his  favour  or  against  him, 
the  objection  was  always  allowed  and  the  money 
tossed  again.  Fbbd.  Lbaby. 

Manohester. 

MANGHB8TBB  TO  MONMOUTH  BY  BOAD. 
(Query  No.  8,936,  June  27.) 

[3,943.]  The  shortest  and  best  route  is  by  Altrinc- 
ham  8  (Unicom),  Northwich  21  (Crown  and  Anchor), 
Tarporiey  31  (Swan),  Whitchurch  48  (Victoria),  Wem 
56  (White  Horse),  Shrewsbury  67  (Lion),  Church 
Stretton  80  (Church  Stretton  Hotel),  Ludlow  96 
(Feathers),  Leominster  107  (Boyal  Oak),  Hereford 
120  (Mitre),  and  Monmouth  138  (White  Swan). 
There  is  another  good  route  to  Shrewsbuiy,  69. 
Take  the  road  given  as  far  as  Northwich,  and  then 
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go  by  Middlewich  27  (White  Bear),  Nantwich  37 
(Lamb),  Market  Drayton  50  (CJorbet  Anns),  Hodnet 
56  (Bear),  and  Shawbury  62  (Elephant  and  Castle). 
It  is  impossible  to  say  which  of  these  two  routes  is 
the  most  enjoyable.  The  last  given  is  slightly  the 
longest,  and  goes  through  the  most  towns,  but  I  think 
the  other  has  the  best  scenery.  The  surface  of  the 
roads  is  about  the  same.  From  Whitchurch  to 
Shrewsbury  there  is  again  a  choice  of  two  roads; 
that  given,  and  another  by  Frees.  I  think  cyclists 
generally  prefer  the  latter,  which  has  also  the  advan- 
tage of  passing  close  to  the  church  on  the  battlefield, 
which  is  well  worth  visiting.  The  distance  by  each 
of  these  roads  is  about  the  same,  but  as  the  road-books 
give  that  by  Wem  it  is  evidently  the  main  road,  and 
so  I  have  given  it  preference.  Leaving  Shrewsbury 
a  very  slight  divergence  takes  the  traveller  round  by 
Wroxeter,  the  sit«  of  the  Roman  city  of  Uriconium, 
from  which  the  Church  Stretton  road  is  easily 
regained.  On  getting  to  the  toUbar  south  of  Ludlow 
take  the  left  road  to  Leominster,  as  it  is  much  the 
best  On  getting  to  the  top  of  the  long  hill  south  of 
Hereford,  take  particular  notice  of  the  fine  views 
towards  the  Welsh  border.  Here  take  the  left  road 
to  Monmouth,  as  the  direct  road  is  very  hilly.  If  a 
few  miles  are  here  no  object  I  should  go  round  by 
Ross  (Swan),  a  beautiful  place.  It  will  be  about 
nine  miles  additionaL 

The  hotels  given  are  the  Cyclists  Touring  Club's 
h ead-quarters.  The  charges  would  be  about  ordinary. 
The  most  enjoyable  and  economical  mode  of  travel- 
ling is  to  stay  at  good  hotels  at  night  and  avoid 
expensive  meals  during  the  day. 

The  journey  here  roughly  sketched  out  is  one  of 
the  most  delightful  in  the  country ;  combining  good 
roads,  beautiful  scenery,  interesting  towns  and  vil- 
lages, and  plenty  of  sight-seeing.  W.  BiNNa 

Balford. 


QUERIES. 
[3,944^]    AuTHOBSHiF  OF  LiNBS.  — Some  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago  I  remember  seeing  some  verses, 
one  of  which  ran  something  like  this : — 

Who  shall  be  first  the  deadly  spear  to  dart. 
And  strike  it  deep  mto  the  Turk's  black  heart? 

I  was  told  that  they  were  written  by  a  prominent 

statesman  of  that  ^period.    Can  any  reader  give  me 

the  authors  name,  and  say  where  they  are  to  be 

found  ?  H.  A. 


[3,945.]  Colonel  Shaw  and  his  Oldham 
Ancbstobs. — ^At  the  conversazione  held  in  the  Man- 
chester Town  Hall  last  week  in  honour  of  Colonel 
Shaw,  late  United  States  Consul  for  this  district,  it 
was  stated  that  Mr.  Shaw  **  was  a  Lancashire  man, 
having  descended  on  one  side  from  an  Oldham  stock." 
As  a  native  of  Oldham  I  confess  to  feeling  a  little 
proud  at  this  statement,  aud  should  be  glad  if  Mr. 
Gillies,  who  made  it,  or  anyone  else,  would  furnish 
us  with  some  further  particulars  about  Mr.  SbaVs 
Oldham  ancestry.  E.  W. 

WithiAgton. 

[3,946.]       ROSBMART    IN    THB    POLICB     DOCK.— 

Dickens,  in  his  Sketches  by  Boz,  in  the  chapter  on 
Criminal  Courts,  describes  a  prisoner  in  the  dock  as 
"restlessly  engaged  in  forming  all  sorts  of  fantastic 
figures  with  the  herbs  that  are  strewed  upon  the 
ledge  before  him."  And,  again,  as  the  jurytiun 
round  to  consult  upon  their  verdict,  **  he  bites  the 
stalk  of  rosemary,  with  a  desperate  effort  to  appear 
composed."  Is  it  now,  or  was  it  formerly,  customaiy 
in  criminal  trials  to  place  herbs  [e,g.  rosemary)  on 
the  ledge  of  the  dock  within  the  prisoner's  reach,  as 
described  by  Dickens  ?  If  so,  can  any  reader  explain 
the  purpose  and  origin  of  the  practice  ? 

J.  A.  D. 


Ambbican  Fish  in  England  — The  experiments 
made  by  the  National  Fiah  Culture  Associatioo  to 
acclimatize  the  American  white  fi^  (Coregonus  albas) 
have  met  with  gratifying  success.  A  number  of  those 
hatched  at  South  Kensineton  were  transferred  to  the 
ponds  at  Delaford,  where  uiey  have  thriven  well  for  the 
last  two  mouths. 

School  and  Scibngb  Books  fob  thx  Chinesb. 
A  portion  of  the  work  of  Protestant  misnonaiies  in 
Cninst  which  has  attracted  little  attention  in  this 
country,  and  which,  nevertheless,  is  of  great  importance, 
is  the  preparation  of  school  and  text-books  in  Ghineae. 
For  this  purpose  Protestant  missionaries  of  all  nationali- 
ties and  denominations  have  united.  At  a  general  coofei^ 
ence  held  in  Shanghai  in  1877,  a  committee  of  eif  htof  the 
leading  missionaries  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  |in- 
paration  and  publication  of  the  series.  The  work  has  now 
been  goin^  on  for  eight  years,  and  the  committee  anable 
to  report  that  over  forty  works  have  been  issued,  and 
that  thirtv  more  are  In  various  stages  of  progress.  In 
addition  four  numbers  have  been  iseued  of  an  "oatlioa 
series"  compiled  with  the  object  of  saplying  Chinese 
schools  with  small  and  simple  treatises  on  acientiiic  snb- 
jects  at  cheap  rates,  suitable  either  as  elementary  school- 
books  or  as  popular  tracts  for  general  distribatioou  What 
« cheap  rates  "  mean  will  appear  from  the  fact  that  the 
outlines  of  astronomy  costs  rather  leas  than  a  peony, 
that  of  political  and  physical  geography  and  geology 
about  twopence  each. 
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NOTES. 


A   MANCHE8TBB  CBLLAB  TB17ANCY  IN  1718. 

[3^7.]  I  will  thus  abstract  for  your  readers  the 
"  counterpart,"  now  before  me,  of  certain  articles  of 
agreement  (under  sealX  dated  the  25th  March,  1718, 
and  made  **  betweene  Humphrey  Oldfeild,  of  Man- 
chester, In  the  county  of  Lancaster,  gent.,  on  the  one 
part,  and  Humphrey  Stanafeild,  of  Manchester,  afore- 
said, fflax  dresser,  on  the  other  part." 

In  consideration  of  a  yearly  rent  of  £2,  Mr.Oldfield 
lets  to  Mr.  Stansfield,  for  seven  years, "  all  that  cellar 
of  bim  the  said  Humphrey  Oldfeild,  with  its  appur- 
tenaunces,  sdtuate  and  being  at  or  near  the  Markett 
Cross  in  Manchester  aforesaid,  and  directly  under  a 
shopp  there  now  in  the  x>o68ession  of  Arthur  Schole- 
feild*  which  cellar  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
said  Humphrey  Stansfeild  or  his  assignes,  together 
with  all  ways,  priyiledges,  and  advantages  to  the 
same  cellar  belonging ; "  the  landlord  covenanting  to 
pay  all  rates  and  taxes. 

The  "  counterpart "  is  executed  by  Humphrey 
Stansfield,  who  signs  himself  *'Hump.  Stanfield," 
the  witnesses  being  **  Benjamin  Kirke  "  and  **  Jam. 
Gee."  This  Mr.  Humphrey  Oldfield  was  a  Manchester 
draper,  like  his  elder  brother  (John),  his  father  (also 
John),  and  his  uncle,  Humphrey  Oldfield  (the  founder 
of  the  Trinity  Chapel  library).  He  owed  his  Christian 
name  (which  he  transmitted  to  one  of  his  sons)  to 
the  fact  that  his  father  was  a  nephew,  and  the  heir, 
of  that  Humphrey  Booth  (another  of  our  local  bene- 
factors) who  was  grandson  of  the  famous  founder  of 
Trinity  Chapel,  Salford —  ••  Humphrey  Booth  the 
elder."  The  entry,  in  the  Collegiate  Church  register, 
of  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Oldfield,  party  to  the  above 
abstracted  deed,  I  can  supplement  by  adding  that  the 
mother  of  his  bride  (Elizabeth)  was  a  Manchester 
widow,  named  Silence  TVagstaffe  (living  in  1714). 
I  believe  that  the  male,  if  not  also  the  female,  line  of 
this  Manchester  family  of  Oldfields  has  been  some 
time  extinct.  I  have  numerous  notes,  compiled  a 
few  years  ago,  which  show  the  history  of  this  family's 
transmigration  from  out  of  Yorkshire,  where  they 
had  also  been  freeholders. 

The  old  plans  of  Manchester  show  the  situation  of 


the  "Markett  Cross  "  to  have  been  at  the  junction  of 
Market-street  Lane,  Market  Place,  Smithy  Door,  St. 
Mary's  Gate,  and  Exchange-stxwt. 

C.  T.  Tallknt-Batbman. 

Brown-street,  ACanohoBter. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

COLONBL  SHAW  AND  HIS  OLDHAM  ANGBSTOBS. 
(Query  No.  3,945,  July  4.) 

[3,948.]  As  regards  my  statement  at  the  recent  conver- 
sazione in  the  Town  Hall  as  to  one  branch  of  Col.  Shaw's 
ancestors  having  sprung  from  Oldham  and  the  other 
in  Scotland,  I  have  mentioned  the  matter  to  Colonel 
Shaw,  and  he  confirms  the  statement  which  he  made 
to  me  some  years  ago.  He  promises  that,  so  soon  as 
he  gets  settled  on  the  other  side  of  the  "little  pond," 
he  will  look  the  matter  up  and  send  you  full  par- 
ticulars. 

A.  A.  Gillies. 

HORNBY  CA8TLB. 
(No8. 3,918, 8,919,  and  8.931.) 

[3,949.]  I  am  a  native  of  Hornby.  My  father, 
George  Smith,  was  under  steward  of  Mr.  Wright,  the 
land  steward  to  the  Hornby  Castle  estate.  Mr. 
Marsden,  the  owner  of  the  estate,  was  a  bachelor. 
Mr.  Wright  married  Mr.  Marsden's  housekeeper,  and 
they  lived  in  the  castle  as  one  family.  They  had  a 
numerous  family  all  grown  to  manhood  and  woman- 
hood when  Mr.  Marsden  died,  which  would  be  about 
the  year  1826  or  1827.  He  left  the  whole  of  his  estate 
to  Mr.  Wrightw  Admiral  Tatham,  a  distant  relative 
and  heir-at-law,  disputed  the  will.  It  was  in  litiga- 
tion a  good  many  years ;  was  tried  at  York  and  won 
by  Wright ;  re-tried  at  Lancaster  and  again  won  by 
Wright ;  and  finally  tried  at  Lancaster  when  Wright 
lost  the  day.  Mr.  Wright  then  went  to  reside  on  his 
estate,  Heysham  Lodge.  My  father  remained  in  the 
capacity  of  land  steward  in  the  Wright  family  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  I  remember  Mrs.  Wright  well.  She 
was  an  elderly  lady  when  I  was  a  girl.  I  was  bom 
in  1821.  I  have  often  heard  it  said  she  was  old 
Johnny  Penny's  daughter,  of  Skerton  Hall,  Her 
children  are  dead.  Only  one  left  issue,  the  Rev.  John 
Marsden  Wright,  of  Tatham  Bectory.  He  left  several 
sons  and  daughters. 

Maby  Dban. 
KowbothaiQ-ttreet,  Queeo'v  Eoad,  Mjiacbester. 
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HBKB8  IN  THB  POLXCB  DOCK. 
(Query  No.  3,946,  July  4.) 

[3,950.J  The  herbs  mentioned  in  this  query  were 
Rue  and  Rosemary.  The  court  was  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  in  the  Old  Bailey,  London,  and  the  herbs  were 
placed  upon  the  bench  of  the  dock.  This  practice 
has  generally  been  attributed  to  the  properties  of 
those  plants  in  preventing  fever,  infection,  and  faint- 
ing, and  their  use  for  this  purpose  has  been  dated 
from  the  time  of  the  gaol  distemper  in  the  above 
court.  May,  1750.  Moreover,  rue  was  symbolical  of 
repentance,  and  is  also  called  Herb-o'-grace.  But  it 
is  strange  that  these  herbs  should  be  used  together 
in  such  a  place,  as  they  have  been  used  in  company 
from  time  immemorial  as  emblems  of  remembrance 
and  grace  on  account  of  their  evergreen  foliage. 

E.  D.  M. 

«  *  * 

In  limes  not  very  remote  the  sanitary  condition 
of  our  prisons  and  houses  of  detention  was  so 
deficient  that  an  infectious  malady  known  as  the 
gaol  fever  decimated  not  only  prisoners  awaiting 
trial,  but  became  also  a  source  of  great  danger  to  all 
who  attended  our  Courts  of  Justice.  It  was 
customary  to  use  as  a  disinfectant  sprigs  of  Rose- 
mary and  herbs  of  a  kindred  nature.  Infection 
from  the  dock  being  of  course  the  great  danger,  a 
plentiful  supply  of  the  herb  was  placed  in  it^  vicinity. 

Jambs  Pbabson. 

Mllnrow. 

C(JBIOUS  BELIG  OF  THB  FBTBBLOO  MA88A0BB. 
(Note  So.  3,940,  July  4.) 

[3,d51.]  The  cream  Jug  your  correspondent  E. 
Pabtznoton  describes  is  in  some  respects  similar  to 
one  in  my  possession.  Mine  is  a  china  jug  about  six 
inehes  in  height,  having  on  one  side  a  portrait  of 
Henry  Hunt,  the  celebrated  Birmingham  blacking 
manufacturer  ;  above  the  portrait  are  the  words 
"  Hunt  and  Liberty ;"  below,  "Bad  luck  to  the  Man- 
chester Butchers ; "  and  on  the  other  side,  surrounded 
by  a  circle  of  flowers,  are  the  words,  "England  ex- 
pects every  man  to  do  his  duly,  but  none  of  your 
butchering  cavalry."  I  regret  being  unable  to  throw 
any  light  upon  the  history  of  these  jugs. 

Nathan  Hbywood. 

Mount-atreet,  Manchester. 

#  *  « 

My  father,  who  was  one  of  the  injured  at  Peterloo, 

had  a  similar  jug  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember,  and 

I  preserved  it  till  about  twenty  years  ago,  when  it 


disappeared  from  the  cupboarcL  I  fancy  a  carslesB 
servant  broke  it,  and  then  threw  the  pieces  away. 
Ours,  however,  was  not  exactly  a  cream  jug,  but 
what  we  called  a  quart  pitcher.  I  do  not  remember 
all  the  things  on  it  which  Mr.  Pabtington  names, 
but  there  was  the  likeness,  "  Hunt  and  Liberty,** 
"Bad  Luck  to  the  Manchester  Butchers,"  and  the 
following  verse,  which  Mr.  Partington  does  not 
mention : — 

Henry  Hunt,  that  pilUr  bright, 
The  father  of  the  poor. 

May  kind  heaven  now  protect. 
And  from  villains  keep  secure. 

I  can  add  nothing  to  its  history  which  Mr.  K  P. 
dedree.  Gbanvillb  Kbbbhaw. 

Southport. 

BALLOW. 

(Nos.  8387  and  3^48.) 

[9,952.]  Some  of  your  correspondents  appear  to 
be  confounding  two  words, having  different  meaninga 
I  have  always  found  "Balla"  used  in  the  sense  of 
laying  claim  to  anything,  just  as  a  schoolboy  calls 
"  whacks  "  when  an  article  is  found  by  another  boy, 
and  he  lays  a  claim  to  a  share  thereof.  "  Bariey  '  is 
used  when  a  truce  is  needed,  such  as  getting  out  of 
breath  whilst  playing  "  tick,"  shoe  untied,  or  button 
coming  off.  Both  terms  are  still  in  use  in  Cheshire ; 
and  used  by  young  and  old  people.  A.  B, 

Manchester. 

»  #  » 

In  connection  with  Ballow  or  Balla,  attention  may 
be  called  to  the  word  whacks  or  wacks,  much  used 
by  boys  when  playing  for  tops  or  marbles.  They 
wack  each  other,  or  go  shares  in  one  another's  gains 
or  losses.  If  a  boy  finds  anything  in  the  street,  when 
in  the  company  of  others,  and  he  desires  to  keep  it 
to  himself,  he  instantly  calls  out  "  No  wacks,"  and  is 
allowed  to  retain  it ;  should  one  of  the  othor  bqye 
say  wacks  first  it  has  to  be  equally  divided.  This 
word  is  not  confined  exclusively  to  boys  nor  to  play- 
things, but  is  often  used  by  older  people;  and  I  was 
surprised  to  find  it  had  not  been  noted  in  the  Lanca- 
shire Glossary. 

John  Mrt.tx^b. 

«  «  *        . 

I  have  long  held  that  the  word  «<  Ballow,'  or 
'*  Ballow  me,"  is  simply  a  shortening  or  corruptioo  of 
"  but  allow  me.**  I  feel  justified  in  taking  this  view 
by  the  tendency  amongst  the  unlettered  to  nm  two 
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words  into  one.  Thus,  at  one  time,  had  you  asked  a 
qneetion  of  a  Lancashire  churlish  fellow,  your  reply 
would  probably  have  been  "gullook,"  by  which  he 
meant— if  he  meant  anything  but  to  be  oflfensive— 
"go  and  look,"  or  «*  go  look."  It  is  not  uncommon 
eTon  now  to  hear  the  town  of  Stockport  called 
"Stoppert"  If  American  writers  are  correct  it  seems 
common  amongst  negroes  and  others  to  say  "lemme  " 
for  "  let  me,"  and  "  gimme  "  for  "  give  me."  Many 
other  iUuftrations  might  be  given  which  add  probar 
bility  to  my  theory. 

The  strange  vidssitadea  of  words  are  very  curious. 
When  a  boy  I  used  commonly  to  hear  anything  with 
artmngor  unpleasant  smell  or  taste  spoken  of  as 
hiring  a  bad  "  hogo,"  but  it  was  years  afterwards 
brfore  I  discovered  that  the  French  words  "  haut 
go6t"  were  evidently  meant,  though  how  these  twin 
Gallic  foondlings  had  been  conveyed  into  a  remote 
i^ncaahire  hamlet  still  puzzles  me.  Another  word 
was  then  used,  but  mostly  applied  to  butter  or  milk. 
U  the  former  was  at  all  rancid,  or,  what  was  not  un- 
common, tasted  of  turnips,  it  was  said  to  be 
"Wnglay,"  or  sometimes  the  word  was  shortened 
into  an  adjective,  and  the  ill-flavoured  butter  was 
»id  to  be  «  bing  nowt,"  nowt  in  this  case  being  a 
dnninutive  of  naughty,  that  is,  bad. 


QUERIES. 
[34)53.]     Execution    op  James    Leybubn. — 
•James  Leybum,  Esq.,  was  executed  at  Lancaster, 
March  22, 1683."  Where  can  particulars  of  this  affair 
be  found  ? 

H.  WiPBB. 

[3,9m.]     •'Cabtlb  op  Bbbston."— Among  some 

recent  donations  to  the  Free  Beferenoe  Library  from 

Sir  Thomas  Baker  is  a  copy,  in  two  volumes,  of  an 

old  Cheshire  novel,  with  the  following  title  :— 

OwUe  of  Beestoo ;  or  Bandolph,  Eari  of  Chester.    An 

fliatorioal  Bomanoe.     London:   Printed   for  B. 

Faolder,  New  Bond-street.    179a 

The  romance  is  full  of  old-fashioned  villainy,  with 
▼irtue  and  beauty  triumphing  in  the  end,  and  is 
interesting  from  the  familiar  local  names  with  which 
the  pages  are  studded.  It  was  published  anony- 
nwusly  and  the  object  of  my  writing  is  to  inquire 
whether  any  of  your  readers  could  supply  the  author's 

"■"^  a  w.  s. 


SaturDas  5uli^  18,  1885. 

NOTES. 

HBNBY    CLABKB,  LL.D.,  AUTHOR  OP   *'THB    SCHOOL 

CAKBIDATB8." 

[3,955.]  At  the  recent  sale  of  a  x)ortion  of  the 
library  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Crossley  a  copy  of  the 
original  edition  of  "The  School  Candidates;  a 
Prosaic  Burlesque,  occasioned  by  the  late' election  of 
a  schoolmaster  at  the  village  of  Boudinnoir  (ue. 
Stretford)  Utopia:  printed  in  the  year  1788,"  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Mr.  B.  H.  Sutton,  bookseller,  of  Manchester. 
This  copy  formerly  belonged  to  an  eminent  local 
physician,  Dr.  Edward  Holme,  the  first  president  of 
the  Chetham  Society.  It  is  annotated  in  his  own 
handwriting,  and  throws  some  light  as  to  the  real 
characters  (given  under  fictitious  names)  of  that  very 
curious  local  work.  As  Dr.  Holme  was  acquainted 
with  the  author  his'  marginal  notes  may,  I  think, 
be  accepted  as  authentic. 

Opposite  the  names  Hugo  de  Bragmardo,  Noel 
Epistomen,   Bobinorosco,    and    Thimblewillan    he 
writes  respectively  the  names  of  Hugh  Byron,  John 
Knowles,  Bobert  Hartley,  and  Joseph  Willan,  who 
were  all  local  mathematicians  of  eminence  at  that 
time.    Our  fellow-citizen  Mr.  John  Eglington  Bailey, 
F.S.A.,  reprinted  this  interesting  work  in  1877,  and 
added  thereto  an  exhaustive  biography  of  its  learned 
author,  and  has  thereby  earned  the  gratitude  of  the 
whole  county,  and,  in  an  especial  manner,  that  of 
the  borough  of  Salford,  by  rescuing,  from  the  unde- 
served oblivion  into  which  it  had  fallen,  the  memory 
of  Henry  Clarke,  LL.D.,  who  was  many  years  a  school- 
master in   his   native  town  of  Salford,  and  was, 
perhaps*    the   most   eminent   scholar    ever    bom 
and  reared  therein.     Mr.  Bailey  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  Dr.  Clarke  was  the ""  Thimblewillan"  of 
his  own  story,  but  we  must  now,  I  think,  look  for 
the  author  in  one  of  the  other  characters  of  the  book. 
"Before  decays  effacing  fingers"  remove  all  traces 
it  would  be  well  if  the  remaining  characters  of  this 
local  book  could  be  identified,  and  their  names  put 
on  record  in  the  columns  of  Local  Notes  and  Queries* 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  other  charactera  of 
the  story  were,  like  those  above  mentioned,  all  men 
of  local  repute,  and  that  their  names  may  be  found 
written  in  some  other  copy  of  the  original  edition. 

The  author  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
office  of  schoolmaster  of  Stretford  in  the  year  to 
which  his  burlesque  relates,  and  he  appears  to  have 
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written  and  published  it  as  a  means  of  showing  his 
contempt  for  the  examiners  who  rejected  his  proffered 
services.  David  Kbllt. 

BtretfonL 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

HORNBT   CA8TLB. 
(No.  8,949  and  others.) 

[3,956.]  Maby  Dbai7  is  correct  Tlie  trials  were 
two  at  Lancaster  and  one  at  York.  Ck)leridge  was 
the  leading  counsel  for  Admiral  Tatham,  as  a  line  in 
a  song  made  at  the  time  says — 

Aud  Coleridge,  led  by  Truth's  land-mark, 
Safe  steerM  it  ioto  port,  Sir. 

Thomas  Stacby, 

OonfidentiAl  Servant  to  the  late  Admiral  Tatham. 
Crtetown.  N.B. 

AUTH0B8HIP  OF  LINES. 
(Query  No.  3.944,  July  4.) 

[3,967.]  H.  A.  has  scarcely  got  the  words  correct. 
They  run— 

Who  foremost  now  the  deadly  spear  tc  dart, 
And  strike  the  JaT'iin  to  the  Moslem's  heart  ? 
Who  foremost  now  to  climb  the  'leaguered  wall. 
The  first  to  triumph  or  the  first  to  fall  ? 

They  were  written  by  the  late  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  whilst  at  Eton  (1821-7),  and 
appeared  in  the  Eton  MtsceUany,  At  that  time, 
however,  he  was  thinking  more  of  Richard  I.  and 
the  Crusaders  than  Bulgarian  Horrors  and  Letters  on 
Massacre,  Fbbd  Lsaby. 

BBLICS  OF  THE  PBTBALOO   UABSACRB. 
(Kos.  8,940  and  3,961.) 

[3,958.]  Your  Notes  on  the  Peterloo  Massacre 
remind  me  that  I  have  a  similar  relic.  It  is  a  thin 
glass  tumbler,  about  three-and-a-half  inches  high,  by 
two-and-a-half  broad  at  the  top,  and  cut  into  the 
glass  are  the  letters  **E.  W.  1797,"  round  which  are 
formed  in  a  sort  of  circle  the  following  words: — 
"  Success  to  the  Lancashire  Supplymentary  Malitia." 
On  the  other  side,  standing  between  two  ears  of 
com  as  large  as  himself,  there  is  a  sketch  of  one  of 
the  '^Malitia."  On  his  head  is  a  kind  of  small 
helmet,  and  lower  down  he  wears  an  old-fashioned 
coat  and  waistcoat,  knee-breeches  drawn  tight  at 
the  knees,  stockings,  and  a  pair  of  well-filtting  boots, 
the  tops  of  which  come  half-way  up  the  calves  of 
his  leg&  Oyer  his  shoulder  he  carries  a  gun,  with 
bayonet  attached.  At  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
when  Napoleon  Bonaparte  concuved  the  idea  of  in- 
vading the  coasts  of  Britain,  a  corps  of  volunteers 


was  formed  in  Lancashire  to  assist  the  soathemen 
in  preventing  his  landing,  my  great-grandfather 
(Edmund  Whitehead),  being  one  of  them,  and  this 
glass  must  be,  I  suppose,  a  kind  of  memento  of  the 
occasion.  If  the  rest  of  the  regiment  were  as  grim- 
looking  as  the  sketch  on  the  tumbler,  I  don't  wonder 
Napoleon  didn't  come.  W. 

Mlddletoo. 

**fbar"  and  "afbaid." 

(Kote  No.  8.989,  July  4.) 

[3,959.]  I  am  inclined  to  join  issue  with  my  re- 
spected and  erudite  friend  Mr.  Morgan  Bbibblbt 
upon  the  meaning  he  attaches  to  the  word  "  afraid," 
in  the  quotation  from  the  North  British  MaH^  that 
a  collier  expressed  himself  "  afraid  that  the  recent 
explosion  would  put  a  stop"  to  smoking  in  coil 
mines.  To  my  reading,  the  collier  was  afraid  that 
smoking  would  be  put  a  stop  to— that,  in  fact,  the 
rule  or  law  forbidding  indulgence  in  a  pipe  would  be 
so  strictly  enforced  as  to  entirely  stop  the  practica 
The  word  ''fear"  in  the  dialectical  speech-lore  of 
our  manufacturing  districts  expresses  very  nearly, 
if  not  altogether,  the  same  meaning  that  it  does 
among  the  Scotch,  It  is  one  of  the  many  words 
they  have  in  common.  If  an  illiterate  Btonebreaker 
on  the  road,  when  asked  if  he  thought  it  likely  to 
rain,  would  reply  "  Awm  feart  it  wiU,"  an  Aberdeen- 
shire farm  servant  would  answer  to  the  same  ques- 
tion with,  '*  Am  a  bit  feart  it  wilL**  The  latter  would 
really  be  "  afraid  "  (shall  I  say  to  a  very  mild  extent, 
but  still  afraid,)  that  there  would  be  rain.  I  remem- 
ber that  a  very  frequent  contributor  to  the  OUkam 
Chronicle  during  the  American  Civil  War  took  the 
Southern  cause  imder  his  care,  and  used  as  a  signa- 
ture to  his  letters,  <<  Noan  Feart"  He  meant  really 
that  he  was  **  not  afraid,"  and  adopted  that  as  a 
motto.  Like  myself  and  many  other  folks,  Mr. 
Bbibrlky  is  a  thorough  admirer  of  "  the  Ayrshire 
Bard."  Well,  then,  what  does  Robbie  Bums  say  m 
one  of  his  plain-speaking  verses  ? 

They  tell  me,  Tarn,  ye  dinna  fear 
To    .    .    .    an'  curse  an'  swear ! 

That  is,  Tam  was  by  no  means  afraid  of  giving  way 
to  lewdness  of  conduct  and  looseness  of  speech.  On 
his  part,  again,  Tam  was  not  at  all  "feart"  to  ''pay 
back"  his  hypocritical  censor.  I  have  heard  a  reck- 
less, dare-devil  fellow  spoken  of  as  "  a  fearfu'  man.' 
One  of  this  stamp  would  be  accounted  "  not  afraid 
of  anything  " ;  but  others  would  be  feart  or  afraid  of 
him.    The  word,  I  consider,  both  in  Lancashire  and 
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over  the  border,  has  much  the  same  meaning  in  all 
ita  applications.  I  cert-ainly  understand  it  to  mean 
or  imply  ground  for  some  degree  of  alarm,  appre- 
hension, or  distrust,  rather  than  as  expressing  an 
opinion.  W.  B. 

OldluuD. 

GOBTON  HALL  AND  THB  BENNETTS. 
(Note  No-  8^929,  June  27.) 

[3,96a]  I  am  able  to  give  Mrs.  LiNNiBUS  Banks 
some  information  concerning  the  family  of  her  rela- 
tneB,  the  Bennetts,  formerly  of  Newton  Grange  and 
Gorton  HalL  Of  the  seven  children  of  Robert 
Bennett,  the  two  eldest,  Robert  Barker  and  Anne 
Pritchard  (who  married  her  cousin  Samuel  Barker 
Whitehead),  are  dead,  but  the  others  survive,  viz.:— 

Asaheton,  living  in  London,  who  married  first 
Rachel  Smith,  and  secondly  Alicia  Brown,  and  has 
iMue  three  sons  and  eight  daughters. 

Samuel  Barker,  major  in  the  Austrian  army,  living 
at  Bichmond,  Surrey,  m.  Sarah  Anne  d.  of  James 
Smith  Buckley  of  Ryecroft  Hall,  Ashton-under-Lyne, 
ind  has  a  son,  Arthur  Buckley,  and  three  daughters. 

Alfred  Barker,  living  in  London,  m.  Charlotte 
Brown,  has  no  issue. 

Isabella  Maria,  m.  Gottlieb  Andreas  Hirzel  of 
Winterthur,  Switzerland. 

Augusta  Sophia,  m.  Lieut-Golonel  Edward  Kent 
Stratheame  Murray. 

The  following  members  of  the  family  are  also 
liring: — 

Louisa  Hannah  Fawsett  Bennett,  residing  at 
Florence,  Italy,  only  child  of  Captain  James  Bennett, 
formerly  of  the  Seventh  Dragoon  Guards,  and  his 
wife  Hannah,  d.  of  John  Fawsett,  of  Manchester, 
and  granddaughter  of  Ralph  Newton,  of  Manchester. 

A  sister  married  Mr.  Ainsworth,  surgeon,  of  Man- 
chester. 

Samuel  Barker,  M.D.  of  Greenheys,  Woodford, 
Essex  (son  of  Charles  Abraham,  a  brother  of  Robert 
Bennett). 

Samuel  Barker  (nephew  of  the  above),  only  child 
of  Charles  Frederick,  M.D.,  whose  widow  has  m. 
secondly  Mr.  Meeking,  of  Snaresbrook. 

Mrs.  Banks  makes  particular  inquiry  about  the  sons 
and  daughter  of  John  Bennett.  Edward,  who  m. 
Miss  Nicholson  has  been  dead  some  years ;  he  left 
children,  but  I  do  not  know  how  many  survive. 
His  widow  married  a  gentleman  at  Liverpool  His 
brother  Robert  is  also  dead;  he  married  a  Miss 
Oanod  of  Ipswich  (sister  of  the  eminent  physician  of 


Harley-street),  and  their  only  son  Garrod  was  killed 
in  a  carriage  accident  a  few  years  ago.  Their 
sister  Mary,  who  was  for  many  years  Lady  Super- 
intendent of  the  Governess  Institution  at  Rusholme, 
is,  I  believe,  living  in  Manchester  or  neighbourhood. 
It  was  Sarah  Anne,  only  daughter  of  Charles  Bennett, 
of  Newton  Grange,  who  married  Hamilton  Wood. 
Two  of  their  sons,  Shakspere  and  Warrington,  are 
sculptors  of  considerable  repute  at  Rome.  The  latter 
executed  the  statue  of  Richard  Cobden  in  St.  Anne's 
Square,  Manchester.  B. 


QUERY. 

[3,961.]  VOLUNTREIlENaiNBERS  IN  Manchksteh. 

I  have  heard  it  stated  on  good  authority  that  a  corps 
of  Voltmteer  Engineers  has  existed  in  Manchester. 
Is  this  correct?  Robebt  Bailey  Wilson. 


The  Longest  Canal  Tunnel. — There  are  few 
people  in  Saddle  worth  who  are  not  aware  that  there  is  a 
canal  tunnel  under  the  Standedge  hills,  but  little  is 
known  of  its  make  and  origin,  and  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  give  a  few  particulars  respecting  it.  The  tunnel 
forms  part  of  the  Huddersfleld  and  Ashton  Canal.  The 
first  Act  of  Parliament  for  making  it  was  passed  in 
1794»the  second  in  1800,  and  the  third  in  1804.  The 
first  estimated  cost  was  £184,000;  the  second  Act 
gave  i>ower  to  raise  £274,0Cl0;  the  actual  cost, 
however,  was  above  £300,000.  The  canal  is  navigable 
for  craft  seven  feet  wide,  seventy  feet  long,  of  twenty- 
four  tons  burthen.  The  canal  tunnel  is  the  longest  tunnel 
in  England,  and  until  within  a  few  years  Uie  longest 
in  the  world,  and  with  the  adjoining  two  railway 
tunnels,  three  longest  tunnels  in  the  United  Kingdom 
pass  under  the  Standedge  hills.  The  entrance  to  the 
canal  tunnel  is  436  feet  above  the  level  of  Huddersfleld, 
and  656  feet  above  the  sea  level,  being  at  a  higher  elevaUon 
than  any  canal  in  the  kingdom.  The  tunnel  is  eight  feet 
wide  and  sixteen  feet  high,  one  half  of  the  latter  being 
water,  leaving  eight  feet  above  surface  of  water  to  crown 
of  arch.  One-third  of  the  tunnel  is  arched ;  the  remainder 
is  natural  rock.  The  Summit  Pool,which  includes  the  canal 
tunnel,  is  four  miles  long.  The  length  of  the  tunnel 
itself  is  three  miles  171  srards,  being  128  yards^  longer 
tlian  the  adjoining  railway  tuzmeL  The  traffic  on  the 
canal  to  each  extremity  of  the  tunnel  was  opened  in  1798, 
when  the  boats  were  unloaded  and  the  cargoes  carried 
over  the  mountains  to  be  again  loaded.  The  tunnel 
itself  was  opened  in  1811,  seventeen  years  after  its 
commencement,  and  thirteen  years  after  the  completion 
of  the  other  portions  of  the  undertaking.  The  tunnel 
can  be  supplied  with  water  from  reeervoin  on  the  moors 
at  the  rate  of  627  gallons  per  minute,  through  a  shaft 
with  a  fall  of  480  feet.  Before  the  railway  took  awav 
the  traffic,  six  journeys  were  made  through  from  each 
extremity  during  the  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  or, 
alternately  from  each  end,  every  four  hours.  **  Leffgers  " 
supplied  the  motive  power,  and  were  a  well-known 
order  in  the  social  economy.  In  the  tunnel  Uiere  are 
three  open  spaces,  where  boats  can  pass  if  necessary.-* 
OkUutm  Ckr<md$, 
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SattirOai^,  5uls  25,  1665. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

JAMBB   LAYBUBN. 
(Query  No.  3,953.  Jaly  11.) 

[3,962.]    The  following  extract  from  the  Annals 

of  Manchester,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  will 

perhaps  he  sufficient  for  Mr.  Wiper's  purpose : — 

1584.  At  the  Assizes  at  Lancaster,  James  Bell,  a  native 
of  Warrington ;  John  Finch,  a  native  of  Eccleston; 
and  James  Leyboome,  were  found  guilty  of  beinff 
Catholic  recusants.  The  two  former  were  executed 
at  Lancaster,  and  their  heads  exposed  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Collegiate  Church,  April  20.  The  pNBrse- 
cution  of  the  Roman  Catholics  was  very  bitter. 
Details  are  given  in  Challoner's  Memoirs  of  Mu- 
nonary  Priests,  and  in  Foley's  English  Provincs  of 
ths  Society  of  Jesus,  They  were  arrested  at  Man- 
chester and  imprisoned  in  the  house  known  as 
Raddi  fifes  of  the  Fool,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Radclifife  family,  the  site  of  which  is  indicated  b^ 
the  name  of  Poolf old.  An  engraving  of  Raddifire 
Hall  is  given  in  the  Palatine  Note-^ook,  voL  iii., 
p.  26S.  It  has  l>een  said  that  Leytwume  was 
executed  at  Manchester,  but  this  appears  to  be  a 
mistake. 

WiLLLLH  E.  A.  Axon. 

TSLB  CHA&ACIBB8  IN  DB.  HBNBY  OLAAKB'6 

"SCHOOL  CANDIBATBS." 

(Note  No.  8,955.  July  18.) 

[3,963.]  Some  few  years  ago  I  purchased  from 
Mr.  R.  H.  Sutton  a  copy  of  the  original  edition  of  the 
School  Candidatee;.  and,  as  there  are  initials  against 
the  names  of  several  of  the  characters,  it  may  be  of 
some  little  use  in  assisting  to  identify  them.  The 
initials  appear  to  have  been  written  long  since,  but 
I  know  not  by  whom.  I  shall,  however,  be  glad  to 
show  the  copy  either  to  Mr.  Bailey  or  to  Mr.  Kelly. 
The  initials  correspond  to  some  extent  with  the  names 
in  the  late  Mr.  Crossley's  copy,  and  thus  help  to  con- 
firm it  where  it  differs  from  Mr.  Bailey's  conjectures. 
The  initials  are  : — Opposite  Bragmwdo,  B. ;  Noel 
Epistomeu,  N. ;  Pantagriskin,  O. ;  Groppenalbo,  two 
letters  which  look  like  J.  V.  (or  J.  K.  unfinished. 
H  has  first  been  written  against  Pichrocodus,  but 
afterwards  struck  out  and  written  opposite  Robi- 
norosko.  Oppoate  Thimblewillan  is  W ;  Cumber^ 
lando — M  (but  struck  out  again) ;  Doctor  Drubbem, 
B.  The  initials,  therefore,  correspond  with  Mr. 
Crossley's  copy  so  far  as  relates  to  Byron,  Hartley, 
and  Willan,  but  not  as  regards  Knowles. 

If  the  names  which  are  common  to  these  two 


copies  be  regarded  as  settled,  it  would  seem  that  the 
names  of  the  characters  bear  some  simple  relation  to 
the  real  names  of  the  persons  intended ;  but  of  coarse 
it  is  not  always  the  case,  in  a  composition  of  this 
nature,  that  the  author  makes  every  one  of  his 
characters  a  portrait,  or  has  even  in  his  own  milid  a 
definite  object  for  his  satire.  It  may  be,  therefore, 
that  the  attempt  to  identify  all  the  chaiacteis  would 
be  perfectly  futile,  simply  because  they  had  no 
originals.  W.  H.  &  Wattb. 

Bose  Lea.  Flizton. 

HOBNBY  CASXLB. 

(No.  8,966  and  others.) 

[3,964.]    The  information  ahready  elicited  on  this 
noted  law  case  whets  one's  appetite  for  more.    Pro- 
bably some  one  amongst  your  readers  having  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  case  would  be  willing  to 
sketch  its  leading  features ;  and  if  so,  I  am  sure  the 
public  would  be  gratified  to  be  furnished  with  such 
a  sketch.    I  believe  it  was  disclosed  at  the  trials  that 
Wrighi;  when  first  met  with  in  the  park  by  Squire 
Marsden  was  a  small  boy  in  wretched  poverty.    Mr. 
Marsden  spoke  to  him,  and  took  him  into  his  house 
and  service  as  shoeblack.     The  viper  must  be  well 
warmed  before  he  can  do  much  mischief.    Wright 
before  very  long  became  land-steward,  and  then  began 
artfully  plotting  to  get  possession  of  the  casUe.    He 
got  supreme  authority  into  his  own  hands,  and  had 
audacity  enough  to  contrive  that  everything  belong- 
ing to  the  easy-going  Mr.  Marsden  should  be  spoken 
of  as  his — even  the  castle  pack  of  hounds  were  com- 
monly spoken  of  as  Mr.  Wright* &  This  clever  policy, 
it  is  supposed,  was  intended  to  prepare  the  world  to 
easily  accept  him,  on  Mr.  Marsden's  deaths  as  his  sob 
legatee.  A  sketch  in  which  any  particulars  of  interest 
given  in  the  evidence,  or  any  telling  points  in  the 
pleadings  briefiy  noticed  would  be  very  interesting  to 
read.    Was  forgery  charged  against  Wright  in  the 
first  instance,  or  did  Admiral  Tatham  rest  his  dsim 
on  Mr.  Marsden's  mental  weakness  and  unfitness  to 
make  a  will  ?  What  fresh  evidence  justified  a  second 
trial,  and  why  was  it  at  York?    Who  were  engaged 
as  counsel  besides  Coleridge,  and  on  which  sides? 
Who  were  the  solicitors  engaged  and  the  judges  who 
presided  ?    On  what  ground  was  the  final  judgment 
in  favour  of  Admiral  Tatham  ?  What  were  the  dates 
of  the  trials?    Is  any  printed  account  of  this  Ticb- 
bome  like  affair  eaoly  accessible  ?    Mr.  Stacey  refers 
to  a  aong.  A  ballad  of  the  time  reciting  the  incidents 
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md  excitements  connected  with  this  romantic  trial 
would  be  worth  printing  afresh.  J.  Godson. 

Aahbj  EolTlUe  Yicange,  Laloectonhire. 

TOLU29TEBB  RNGIiniBBS  IN  MANGHB8TER. 
(Query  No.  8,961,  July  18.) 

[8^.]  Mr.  R.  B.  Wilson  asks  if  there  has 
existed  in  Manchester  a  corps  of  Volunteer  Engineers. 
Permit  me  to  say  in  reply  that  there  has.  I  remember 
being  present  at  an  amateur  dramatic  performance 
at  the  Theatre  Boyal  in  November,  1861,  in  aid  of 
the  funds  of  the  corps.  The  pieces  played  were  As 
T<M  lA/B  ity  and  High  Life  Below  Stairs,  Captains 
Lathbuxy  and  D.  Bleackley  took  part  in  the  peif  orm- 
tooa  Mrs.  Charles  Calvert  was  Rosalind.  The 
members  of  the  corps  used  to  drill  in  the  Chorlton 
Poiioe  Station,  All  Saints.  I  see,  from  an  old  notice 
before  me,  that  a  parade  was  called  for  Saturday, 
March  22, 1862,  and  one  for  the  following  Saturday. 
I  think  the  parades  were  generally  in  the  Town's 
Yard,  where  the  present  Town  Hall  now  stands. 

C.  Daggatt. 

*  *  « 

A  regiment  of  volunteer  engineers  did  exist  in  this 
dty  about  the  year  1861.  The  head-quarters  were 
for  some  time  at  No.  109,  Orosvenor-sireet^  All  Saints, 
tbe  band  practising  at  what  was  then  known  as 
Turner's  dancing-room,  opposite  the  baths,  in  Leaf- 
street,  Hulme,  under  the  leadership  of  the  late  John 
Vetter  (brother  of  Mr.  Fred.  VetterX  and  Mr.  John 
Field  was  bandmaster.  The  uniform  of  the  engineere 
was  scarlet  and  white  forage  cap,  scarlet  coat  with 
white  braid  facings,  dark-blue  trousers  with  white 
stripe.  Although  I  was  a  member  of  the  band  my 
memory  fails  me  in  naming  any  of  the  principal 
officers  with  the  exception  of  one,  namely.  Sergeant 
John  Barras  Rutherford,  son  of  Mr.  John  Rutherford, 
builder,  of  Bent  Place,  Cheetham. 

Thomas  B.  Blezabd, 

Sergeant  Pint  ICancbester  Engineer  Tolanteers'  Band. 
«  *  « 

That  there  existed  one  of  the  above  corps  in  this 
dty  is  almost  a  fact,  but  not  quite.  Some  three  years 
ago  Mr.Drynan^late  Captain  First  Cheshire  Engineer 
Volonteeis,  endeavoured  to  raise  a  similar  corps,  and 
received  names  and  addresses  of  young  men  to  the 
nomber  of  about  MO,  who  were  willing  to  Join,  but 
the  undertaking  did  not  meet  with  the  approbation 
of  the  War  Office,  and  consequently  it  fell  through 
because  the  necessary  capitation  grant  was  not  forth- 
coming.   Now  that  the  authorities  are  beginning  to 


see  that  the  Volunteers  are  of  some  use,  and  are 
actually  talking  of  increasing  the  Naval  Volunteere 
so  as  to  act  as  coast  guards,  I  trust  that  some  one 
(perhaps  Mr.  J.  R.  Drynan  himself)  will  set  the 
Engineer  Corps  on  foot  again.  There  are  scores  of 
young  men  desirous  of  being  enrolled  in  the  present 
rifle  and  artillery  corps,  and  are  unable  to  do  so 
because  they  are  full  up  to  their  establishment.  Such 
a  corps  would  be  welcomed  by  these,  and  would  soon 
fill  its  ranks.  Liverpool  has  its  Naval,  Artillery, 
Horse,  Engineer,  and  Rifle  Volunteer  battalions,  and 
why  should  a  town  like  Manchester  be  behind  in  this 
very  important  branch  of  the  service  ? 

An  Abtillbbtman. 


QUERIES. 

[3,966.]  Db.  Spbncbb  Haix.— I  should  be  glad 
to  have  a  complete  bibliography  of  the  writings  of 
this  author.  William  Andbbws. 

HttlL 

[3,967.]  Thb  Eniqhts  Tbmplabs  in  Lanca- 
BHiBE.— A  tombstone  (with  mace  and  sword  on 
either  side  a  full-length  cross),  said  to  be  a  Knights 
Templar's,  was  discovered  two  or  three  years  ago 
when  Ribchester  chancel  was  refloored.  I  wish  to 
know  if  any  other  preceptory  of  this  ancient  order 
of  knights  besides  that  at  Stydd,  next  Ribchester, 
formerly  existed  in  Lancashire.  J.  Godson. 

[3,968.]    A  Dablinoton  Custom.  -Li  the  Larch- 

fM  Diary,  a  work  cont-aining  extracts  from  the 

Diary  of  the  late  Mr.  Newbum,  first  railway  solicitor, 

published  at  Darlington  in  1876, 1  find  the  following 

item:— 

On  Monday  [August  30.  1847]  William  Walters,  of 
Firth  Moor,  claimed  of  me,  as  Chief  Bailiff,  the 
cuBtomary  reward  of  a  botUe  of  wine  for  the  first 
boll  of  new  wheat  which  had  been  sold  in  Darling- 
ton market  that  day. 

Any  particulars  respecting  the  origin  of  this  curious 
custom  will  oblige.  William  Andbbws. 

Hull  Literary  Club. 

[3,969.]  Manchbstbb  AND  THB  RiVBB  Spoldbn. 
—Jeremy  Collier,  in  his  OreatViMtorical,  Oeographictd, 
Genealogical,  aud  Poetical  Dicttonary,  1701,  says  :— 
«  Manchester  is  a  very  rich,  populous,  and  beautiful 
market  town  upon  the  east  side  of  the  river  Spolden, 
near  the  borders  of  Cheshire,  at  the  south  end  of  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  in  the  hundred  of  Salford." 
This  river  *'  Spolden'*  must  be  our  silvery-meandering 
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Irwell.  Bat  some  time  since  in  these  columns  there 
was  a  discuBsion  aa  to  the  origin  of  tbe  name  Irwell, 
which  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  that  name  is 
very  ancient.  Can  anyone  say  whether  the  Irwell 
has  ever  been  known  as  the  Spolden,  or  is  this  an 
error  of  Jeremy  Collier's?  E.  D.  M. 

[3,970.]  Sunset  Phenombna  at  Lbbk.— Whilst 
readinjj  "West's  Picturesque  Vietos  of  Staffbrdshtre,  in 
the  Free  Reference  Library,  I  came  across  the  follow- 
ing singular  statement  with  reference  to  Leek : — 

This  town  is  remarkable  for  the  following  singular 
circumstance.  By  the  intervention  of  craggy 
mountains,  at  a  considerable  distance  westward  of 
the  town,  the  sun  sets  twice  the  same  evening  at 
a  certain  time  of  the  year ;  for  after  it  sets  behind 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  it  breaks  out  again  on 
the  northern  side  of  it,  which  is  steep,  rofore  it 
reaches  the  horizon  in  ita  fall ;  so  that,  within  a 
very  few  miles,  the  inhabitants  have  the  rising 
sun  when  he  has,  in  fact,  passed  his  meridian. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  have  witnessed 
this  singularity,  and  may  give  us  the  time  of  the 
year  when  it  occurs;  sJso  the  name  of  the  hill 
which  occaaions  it.  G.  A.  Dabbyshibb. 


SatucDais,  au0U6t  t,  1885. 


Sacbificb   of  Bibds  to  Woicbn's  Fashions. 

Mr.  George  A.  Musgrave    calls  attention   to  wicked 

cruelty  by  which  millions  of  bright  plumaged  birds  are 

ruthlessly  sacrificed  to  fashionable  whim  and  caprice. 

*'In  j&pril,"  says  Mr.  Musgrave,  **  I  went  to  an  auction 

room,  and,  after  looking  at  tbe  bodies  of  hundreds  of 

birds,  ascertained  that  between  December,  1884,  and 

April,    1885,    there    bad    been    sold    6,828    birds   of 

paradise,    4,974    Impeyan     pheasants,    770    so-called 

Argus,    404,464    West    Indian     and    Brazilian    birds, 

and    356,389    East   Indian   birds    of    various    kinds. 

Leaving  the  City  I  went  to  another  district  and  there 

saw  the  birds  being  mounted  for  the  miUiners,  and 

dealers  in  fancy  articles.  Pursuing  the  birds  still  further, 

I  traced  tbe  breast  of  a  lophophorus  Impeyanus  to  a 

general  servant's  Sunday  hat  and  humming-birds  and  a 

kinsffisher  to  a  shop  in  a  popular  watering-place,  where 

cabinet  photoerraph  frames  were  adorned  with  three 
birds  and  a  dead  kitten.  At  first  I  was  inclined  to 
believe  that,  in  spite  of  the  numbers  of  birds  sold, 
the  demand  for  them  was  confined  to  people 
whose  taste  was  gratified  by  a  vulgar  display  of 
what  bad  the  appearance  of  costliness."  In  this  belief, 
however,  he  found  himself  mistaken.  Just  now  there  ifi, 
it  seems,  a  crazA  for  yellow,  and  Musgrave  tells  us  how 
be  heard  of  an  order  being  sriven  by  a  young  English 
lady  for  a  dress  to  be  trimmed  with  canaries.  "For- 
tunately, before  the  order  was  carried  out,  she,  being 
capricious,  changed  her  mind,  so  only  eight  little  birds 
were  sacrificed  to  the  pievailing  crazo  for  yellow." 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

HORNBY  CA8TLB. 
(Ko.  8,964  and  others.) 

[3,971.]  It  may  interest  the  Querists  on  this  sub- 
ject to  hear  that  one  of  the  trials  in  tbe  case  of 
Wright  y.  Tatham,  at  Lancaster,  waa  before  Baton 
Gumey,  who  was  himself  a  witness  on  the  side  of 
Wright,  and  gave  his  evidence  from  the  bench  in  his 
official  robes.  I  need  not  say  which  way  the  verdict 
went.  Mr.  John  Higgin,  town  clerk  of  Lancaster,  was 
solicitor  for  Admiral  Tatham,  and  carried  the  case  to 
a  successful  issue.  Mr.  Sharp,  solicitor,  of  Lancaster, 
represented  Mr.  Wright  and  made  Maisden's  will. 
George  Wright  was  not  chaiged  with  forging  the 
will  The  question  rested  on  John  Maraden's  in- 
capability of  executing  any  will.  A  rei>ort  of  the 
trial  was  printed  in  two  volumes.  Sir  James  Scarlet 
was,  I  think,  leading  counsel— Creswell  would  be 
junior.  j,  Hawthornthwaixs. 

Iievensbnlme. 

8UNBBT  FHBNOMBNA  AT  LEBK. 
(Query  No.  8.970,  July  25.) 
[3,972.]    The  following  account  is  given  in  Sleigh's 
Hieiat!/  of  the  Ancient  Parish  of  Leek  (1883):— 

From  the  higher  churchyard  is  an  extensive  and 
varied  view,embraoing  tbe  Roches  and  Cloud ;  and 
at  the  Summer  Solstice  the  sun  seema  thenoe  to  set 
twice;  for,  disappearinff  behind  the  latter  moan- 
tain,  he  again  shows  himself  on  the  north  aide 
before  fintJly  sinking  beneath  the  horizon.  Wheo 
the  Bun  comes  near  the  Solstice,  the  whole  disk  of 
it  (to  quote  Dr.  Plot)  first  sets  behind  tbe  bUi: 
after  awhile  the  northern  limb  first  appean,  and 
so  eveiy  night  gradually  more,  till  at  length  tbe 
whole  diameter  comes  to  set  northward  of  it  fcr 
about  three  nights ;  but  tbe  middle  night  of  tbs 
three  verv  sensibly  more  remote  than  the  former 
or  the  following.  When  beginning  its  recess  from 
the  tropic,  it  still  continues  more  and  more  to  be 
hidden  every  night,  till  at  length  it  descends  qai» 
behind  it  again.  So  that  within  a  very  few  milai 
the  inhabitants  have  the  rising  sun  when  be  faai 
in  fact  passed  his  meridian,  as  at  Harrowdale ;  aod 
the  settinsp  sun  twkse  in  the  space  of  a  veiy  few 
hours,  as  hero  at  Leek. 

In  a  foot  note  Mr.  Sleigh  says:  **  An  account  of 
this  solar  occultation,  with  quaint  illustratioiu^  is  .to 
be  found  in  the  Gentleman's  Magaane  for  May  and 
July,  173&"  W.  H.  WlNyiKLR 

BurUngton-street,  O.-on-K. 
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The  phenomenon  of  the  double  sunset  may  be  wit- 
nessed from  the  churchyard  at  Leek  on  the  longest 
day  and  the  day  before  and  after.  The  hill  which 
occasions  it  is  called  "  the  Cloud,''  near  Bosley,  lying 
north-west  of  Leek  six  or  seven  miles.  I  am  told 
tbat  the  same  phenomenon  may  be  witnessed  from 
another  point  near  the  town  on  the  sixth  of  July. 

L.  N. 

ICANCHRSTBB  AND  THB  BIVBB  8P0LDBN. 
rQuery  No.  8,969,  July  25.) 

[3,973.]  In  the  first  edition  of  Balnea's  Higtoty  of 
LancaMre  the  reader  will  find  the  following  pas- 


Tfae  principal  riyers  of  theoounty  are  the  Mersey,  the 
BibUe,  theLune  or  Loyne,  tbeLrwell,the  Douglas, 
the  Wyre,  the  Ken,  the  Leven,  and  the  Dudden. 
The  coaiae  ot  these  riTers*  is  described  by  the 
venerable  Harrison,  chaplain  to  Lord  Gobham, 
with  great  fidelity,  and  though  this  description 
was  written  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago,  it 
will  not  on  that  account  be  the  less  acceptable  to 
many  of  our  antiquarian  readers;  while  others 
will  be  impressed  witb  the  immutability  of  these 
striking  features  of  nature,  and  with  the  dieht 
variation  in  the  names  of  the  places  through  which 
the  rivers  pass,  or  that  are  watered  by  their  fer- 
tilizing streams. 

The  writer  describes  minutely  the  course  of  the 

various  rivers,  and  particularly  the  Irwell  and  its 

tribataries.    On  page  d3  of  the  second  volume  of  the 

above  work  the  author  traces  the  course  of  the  Bache 

[Boch  or  Boche]  down  to  its  junction  with  the 

Irwell : — 

The  Bacbe  consisteth  of  sundrye  waters,  whereof 
edbe  one  in  a  maoer  hath  a  proper  name,  but  the 
greatest  of  all  istheBache  it  self,  which  ryseth 
among  the  blacke  stony  billes,  from  whence  it 
goetb  to  littlebrough,  and  beying  past  Glegge, 
leoeyveth  the  Bevl^  that  commeth  thither  by 
Ifylneraw  chappeA.  After  thys  confluence  also,  it 
meeteth  with  a  rill  neere  unto  Rachedale,andsoone 
after  with  the  Sprotton  water. 

I  believe  this  must  be  the  stream  which  confused 
Jeremy  Collier  during  the  compilation  of  his  work. 
Tracing  up  the  course  of  the  Irwell,  perhaps  upon 
some  imperfectly  constructed  map,  he  may  have 
fallen  across  the  name  and  so  caused  the  mistake. 
The  correct  name  of  the  stream  is  "  Spodden."  Names 
upon  majM  are,  even  now,  frequently  mis-spelt,  and 
the  substitution  of  the  letter  "1"  for  "d"  in  the 
'name  ^'Spodden"  would  give  the  name  as  mentioned 


by  Ck)llier,  Mr.  Harland,  in  revising  and  editing  the 
second  edition  of  Balnea's  History  (published  in  1868), 
corrects  the  name  in  the  original  edition  himself, 
and  the  name  ''Spodden"  is  inserted  in  brackets 
immediately  after  the  words  "  Sprotten  water,"  the 
name  given  to  the  stream  by  Harrison.  In  his  con- 
cluding remarks  upon  the  Bache  he  says : — 

From  hence  (receyvinff  a  water  that  commeth  from 
the  rootes  of  Bavenpuce  hill  by  the  way|  it  goeth 
by  Deane  and  Bolton  in  the  more,  and  so  into 
Bradspa  water,  which  taketb  his  way  to  Lever- 
more,  Famworth,  Leyerlease,  and  finally  into  the 
Irwell,  which  I  before  described,  and  whereof  I 
finde  these  these  two  verses  to  be  added  at  the 
last:— 

Trke,  Irwell,  Medlocke,  and  Tame, 
When  they  meete  with  the  Mersey,  do  lose  their  name. 

From  this  we  may  infer  that  our  *'  silvery,  mean- 
dering stream  "  was  known  by  its  present  name  at 
least  two  hundred  years  before  Jeremy  Collier  wrote 
his  "great  work."  There  are  also  some  very  precise 
2emarks  upon  the  Goyt  and  Mersey  which  may  be 
found  usefuL  Ghablbs  W.  Stabkie. 

Athenasam  Library,  ICanohester. 


QUEBIES. 
[3,074.]    The  Fbbbdom  op  a  City.  —  What  is 
meant  by  the  freedom  of  the  city  being  bestowed 
upon  a  person  ?  W.  E.  S. 

[3,975.]  Old  Saying.— I  should  like  to  know 
from  whence  the  saying  is  derived,  "  I  am  so  hungry 
that  I  could  eat  a  man  off  his  horse."  Paul. 

[3,976.]  Cycling  Boutb  :  Manchbbtbb'to  Not- 
tingham. —  Will  anyone  acquainted  with  roads 
oblige  a  bicyclist  with  the  best  route  from  Manchester 
to  Nottingham  ?  Thomas  Shaw. 

[3,977.]  Walking  Toub  in  Nobth  Lancashibb. 
Can  any  reader  give  a  good  walking  route,  with  dis- 
tances, from  Blackburn,  and  proceed  North  Lancashire 
way,  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty  miles  a  day  ? 

Bbd  Boss. 

[3,978.]    Gbobgb  Smith's  Wbbkday  Walks.— 

At  page  161  of  the  J20mmwo0nceff  amd  Gleanings  of 

the  late  B.  W.  Proctor,  reference  is  made  to  some 

popers  entitled  *' Weekday  Walks,"  by  Mr.  George 

Smith,  sometime  Editor  of  the  Skepherd^s  Mtxgtmne 

in  the  first  quarter  of  this  century.     Can  any  reader 

kindly  tell  me  where  a  copy  of  these  papers  may  be 

seen? 

MaaGAN  Bbibbley. 
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NOTES. 


A  BALFOBD  MBICSNTO  OF  OLD  ICILITABY  A8SRSSMBNT 

LAW. 

[3,979.]  I  have  pleasure  in  publishing  in  this 
column  one  of  the  local  records  forming  part  of  my 
collection  of  MSS.  :— 

Ociobr  ye  2S?  1663. 
Salford. 
fforasmuch  as  Complt  is  made  unto  us  That  Huooipbray 
Booth  of  ye  said  Towne  was  Charged  by  ye  aaeasrs 
thereof  to  ffynd  and  shew  a  man  sufficiently  Armed 
with  a  Musint  which  he  bath  donne  But  sev^^i  psons 
Joyned  to  be  Contributn  with  him  towards  ye  said 
charge  neg^lect  and  refuse  to  pay  their  pporcons 
thereof,  Theise  are  therefore  in  his  MaJies  name  To 
charge  &  Comand  y  fforthwith  to  Collect  Levye 
and  gathr  of  ye  said  Contributn  hereund'  written 
their  seynu  pporcons  as  they  were  asessed  by  ye 
asessn  of  vo'  said  Towne  Towirds  the  said  Charge 
of  man  and  Armes  by  distresae  and  sale  of  goods 
According  to  the  Act  of  Parliamt  in  that  behaulfe 
made  Given  undr  or  hands  and  seales  ye  day  &yeare 
aboTe  written. 

To  the  Constables  of  Salford  These 

Thomas  Birch  Junr      01  —  07  —•  01 
John  Pendleton  00—04  —  00 

Roger  Bradshaigb       [seal] 
Robte  Holte  [seal] 

Boger  Nowell  [seal] 

The  Humphrey  Booth  mentioned  in  the  warrant  was 
a  landowner  in  both  Salford  and  Blackley,  inheriting 
(in  tail)  from  his  father  (Mr.  or  Captain  Humphrey 
Booth)  with  the  Blackley  estate,  the  well-known 
house  known  as  "  Booth  Hall,"  which  was  built  by 
the  latter  gentleman  in  1699-40,  and  in  which  the 
younger  Humphrey,  the  only  son  and  last  male 
descendant,  barred  the  entail  in  1662.  The  latter 
shortly  afterwards  went  to  reside  in  London,  and 
died  at  Bamet  (on  his  way  home  to  Lancashire) 
early  in  1676.  He  had,  in  1666,  joined  with  his 
cousin,  Robert  Booth  (then  an  Irish  puisne  judge, 
and  afterwards  knighted  and  made  Chief  Justice  in 
Ireland)  [see  City  New9,  3,652,  &c.]  in  appointing 
the  Rev.  John  Hyde  as  minister  to  Trinity  Chapel, 
founded  by  their  grandfather.  I  possess  other  un- 
published particulars  of  the  Humphrey  Booth  in 
question.  By  the  way,  the  Salford  residence  or 
mansion  house  of  the  Booths  is,  or  lately  was,  I 
believe,  still  standing.    Perhaps  one  of  your  corre- 


spondents (our  friend  Mr.  John  Owen,  or  another) 
will  be  able  to  direct  us  to  its  actual  ^ta.  Aa  the 
mansion  would  probably  have  been  the  home  of  the 
worthy  founder,  the  spot  must  be  a  most  interesting 
one  to  us  Manchester  men. 

In  my  next  not«  I  propose  to  publish  anothn 
local  memento  of  the  old  q^stem  of  military  levies,  this 
memento  being  more  particularly  associated  with 
Sale  and  neighbourhood. 

C.  T.  Tallbnt-Batbmak. 

84,  Brown-street. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

THB  BBNNBTTS  OP  OOBTON  HALL:    WARRINGTON 

WOOD. 
(Note  No.  8,960,  July  18.) 

[3,980.]  In  the  above  interesting  Note  relating  to 
the  family  of  Bennett  of  Gorton  Hall,  your  coires- 
pondent  **  B."  writes  as  follows : — 

It  was  Sarah  Ann,  only  daughter  of  Charles  Bennett, 
of  Newton  Grange,  who  married  Hamilt<m  Wood. 
Two  of  their  sons,  Shakepere  and  Warrington,  aie 
sculptors  of  considerable  repute  at  Rome.  The 
latter  executed  the  statue  of  Richard  Cobden  in  9L 
Anne's  Square,  Manchester. 

The  writer  here  evidently  mistakes  John  Warring- 
ton Wood  for  Marshall  Wood.  It  was  the  latter 
who  executed  the  statue  of  Richard  Cobden  in  the 
year  1867,  and  it  was  the  latter  who  was  the  brother 
of  Shakspere  Wood,  and  who,  for  a  time,  resided 
with  him  in  Rome.  Marshall  Wood  died  several 
years  ago.  It  was  in  consequence  of  much  serious 
inconvenience  and  annoyance  caused  through  three 
sculptors  of  the  same  name  living  and  working  so 
near  together,  that  Mr.  John  Wood,  at  the  suggestion 
of  several  friends,  took  as  a  distinctive  name^  that  of 
his  native  town  ^  Warrington." 

John  Warrington  Wood,  as  he  is  now  known,  is  a 
sculptor  of  rare  talent,  and  is  the  son  of  the  Ute 
James  Wood,  a  master  stone-mason  and  a  much- 
respected  townsman  of  Warrington,  and  Charlotte, 
his  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Gibson.  John 
Warrington  Wood  and  Mary  his  sister,  who  married 
Mr.  William  Darbyshire  of  Grappenhall,  are  the  only 
two  children  who  survive  out  of  a  family  consisting 
of  six  sons  and  three  daughters.  Bom  at  Warrington 
in  the  year  1839,  Warrington  Wood,  at  an  early  age, 
showed  a  very  decided  faculty  for  modelling.  - 
After  studying  at  the  Warrington  School  of  Ait  for 
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seTenl  yeare,  with  unusual  success,  he  started,  about 
the  year  1886,  for  Rome,  to  study  under  John  Gib- 
son, the  eminent  sculptor,  under  whose  careful 
teaching  he  rapidly  advanced  in  the  profession  he 
had  chosen.  A  man  with  great  determination,  an 
actiye  mind,  keen  observation,  and  a  hand  and  eye 
working  well  together  Warrington  Wood  soon  took 
a  high  position  amongst  the  sculptors  at  Rome,  and 
now  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  sculptors  of  the  day. 

About  the  year  1873,  after  working  m^ny  years  in 
a  comparatively  small  studio,  he  married  a  daughter 
of  the  late  Colonel  Hamilton,  of  Craiglaw,  Newton- 
Stewart,  N.B.,  and  soon  after  removed  to  the  Villa 
Gampana,  at  the  top  of  the  Via  S.  Giovanni,  in 
Laterano,  and  close  to  the  Lateran  Church.  The 
villa  is  a  bijou  reddence  standing  in  a  delightful 
garden,  in  which  one  of  the  finest  studios,  if  not  the 
finest  in  Rome  is  built  It  is  here  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Warrington  Wood  now  live,  and  the  studio  is  full  of 
most  charming  statues  and  carefully  executed  busts. 
In  the  year  1877  Mr.  Warrington  Wood  was  elected 
a  Professor  of  the  Accademia  di  S.  Luca  (Academy 
of  St  Luke)  the  oldest  Art  Academy  in  Europe,  an 
honour  which  has  not  fallen  to  the  lot  of  more  than 
half  a  dozen  of  our  countrymen  since  its  foundation 
in  1595.  Amongst  the  more  important  works  by 
Warrington  Wood  are  the  St  Michael  and  Sat«n  in 
the  Art  Gallery  of  his  native  town ;  the  two  statues 
of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  and  the  allegorical 
figure  of  Commerce  and  Navigation,  all  of  heroic 
size,  adorning  the  exterior  of  the  Walker  Art  Gallery 
at  Liverpool ;  Eve,  Sisters  of  Bethany,  the  Captive 
Maid,  Ruth  and  Naomi,  and  Oberon  and  Titania;  in 
addition  to  numerous  statues  and  busts  of  public 
men,  and  members  of  the  aristocracy. 

J.  B.  G. 

HOBNBY  CABTLB  AND  THB  QBRAT  WILL  CAUSB. 

(So,  3.971  and  others.) 

[3,981.]  Hornby  Castle,  besides  being,  along  with 
other  large  estates  in  the  Vale  of  Lune,  involved  in 
the  Great  Will  Cause,  is  historically  associated  with 
several  great  events  in  earlier  times.  In  1513  was 
fought  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field,  Lancashire 
yielding  a  numerous  host  of  warriors  who  greatly 
signalized  their  prowess  around  "  stainless  Tunst^ll's 
banner  white,''  and  **  Stanley's  charge  with  spur  of 
fire,"  as  depicted  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  Marmion, 
his  tale  of  Flodden  Field.    Edward  Stanley,  Lord 


Monteagle,  of  Hornby  Castle,  was  one  of  the  com- 
manders of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  forces ;  and 
the  ancient  ballad  of  the  "  Battle  of  Flodden  Field ' 
informs  us  that  in  Hornby  and  its  close  neighbour- 
hoods *4usty  Stanley"  drew  his  valiant  men  at  arms, 

and  that 

From  Hornby  where  as  he  in  haste 
Set  forward  with  a  homely  crew. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Stanley  was  eager  for  the 
fight,  for  we  have  it  recorded  that  he  made  a  vow 
previous  to  his  march  that,  should  he  be  victorious 
on  the  field  of  Flodden,  he  would  "  do  something  to 
the  honour  of  God,"  and  we  find  that  in  consequence 
of  this  vow  he  erected  a  church  five  years  after  the 
battle  (1518).  This  Stanley  built  the  ancient  Keep 
of  Hornby  Castle,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  about 
the  year  1529.  From  this  nobleman  descended  the 
Lord  Monteagle  to  whom  was  sent  the  warning 
letter  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  Gunpowder 
Plot 

But  the  inquiiy  at  this  moment  is  touching  tlie 
Great  Will  Cause.  This  great  cause  was  finally 
settled,  after  ten  years'  litigation,  in  the  year  1835, 
at  the  autumn  assizes  at  Lancaster,  before  Mr.  Justice 
Coleridge,  by  a  verdict  in  favour  of  Admiral  Tatham. 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock  was  specially  retained  for  the 
legatees  under  the  will  of  Mr.  Marsden.  Mr.  C.  Cress- 
well  (afterwards  Judge  Cresswell)  conducted  the 
case  for  Admiral  Tatham.  The  great  cause  was  pre- 
viously tried  at  the  summer  assizes  in  Lancaster,  in 
August,  1834,  before  Mr.  Baron  Gumey  and  a  special 
jury.  Admiral  Tatham,  the  plaintiff,  was  first  cousin 
of  Mr.  John  Marsden,  who  died  in  1826.  Mr.  Wright, 
from  some  humble  position  in  the  castle,  rose  to  be 
Mr.  Marsden's  steward.  In  the  first  trial  Wright 
was  plaintiff ;  the  merits  of  the  case  rested  on  the 
question  whether  or  not  Marsden  had  the  mental 
capacity  to  make  a  will ;  and  Admiral  Tatham  in  the 
first  trial  did  not  succeed  in  his  plea.  Many  eminent 
and  wealthy  persons  were  called  upon  to  give  evidence 
in  the  case.  The  learned  Catholic  historian  Lingard 
was  one  of  these.  He  ofi&ciated  to  a  small  Catholic 
congregation  at  Hornby ;  and  many  times  he  had 
been  an  invited  guest  at  the  castle,  and  his  evidence 
went  to  the  extent  of  stating  that  the  result  of  many 
years'  observation  convinced  him  that  Mr.  Marsden 
had  no  capacity  to  make  a  will,  and  that  he  was 
quite  under  the  thumb  of  Mr.  Wright  Sir  F.  Pollock 
endeavoured  to  make  the  doctor  admit  that  he  was  a 
I  Jesuit,  and  consequently  not  fit  to  be  trusted  in  his 
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evidence.  The  late  Earl  of  Derby  (then  Lord  Stanley) 
was  another  witness  for  the  plaintiff.  He  gave  evi- 
penceto  the  effect  tbat^  canvassing  at  the  election 
times  for  Mr.  Manfden's  vote,  it  was  secured  to  him 
by  Mr.  W^right,  and  that  he  could  never  lead  Mr 
Marsden  into  conversation.  At  the  trial  in  1834  the 
names  of  the  counsel  engaged  on  both  sides  were — 
for  Admiral  Tatham,  Sir  James  Scarlett,  Mr.  GressweU, 
Mr.  Starkie,  and  Mr.  Armstrong;  for  Mr.  Wright» 
Mr.  Frederick  PoUock  (then  Attomey-(}eneral  of  the 
Palatine),  Mr.  Serjeant  Atcherley,  Mr.  Wightman, 
Mr.  Tomlinson,  and  Mr.  Martin.  The  only  change  in 
the  counsel  in  the  trial  of  1836  was  that  Mr.  Cres&- 
well  took  the  place  of  Sir  James  Scarlett  as  leading 
counsel.  Both  in  1834  and  1836  full  reports  were 
published  of  the  trials ;  but  the  report  of  the  latter 
year  occupied  two  large  octavo  volumes,  taken  from 
the  verbatim  notes  of  the  celebrated  shorthand 
writer,  Mr.  A.  Gumey. 

At  the  two  trials  evidence  was  given  in  defence 
that  Mr.  Marsden  could  play  the  violin.  The 
evidence  for  the  plaintiff  went  to  show  that 
he  could  only  play  one  air,  and  that  veiy  indif- 
ferently, and  that  he  was  heard  playing  this  air 
at  all  times,  in  season  and  out  of  season.  The  name 
of  this  air  was  "Daintie  Davie,"  at  one  time  a 
favourite  with  Scotch  fiddlers  and  ballad  singers. 
Some  time  ago  you  inserted  in  your  Notes  and 
Queries  an  account  of  an  annual  custom  at  Aughton, 
in  North  Lancashire,  of  making  a  monster  pudding, 
and  you  published  a  lengthy  song  written  in  com- 
memoration. The  author  of  that  song  was  Mr. 
William  Sanderson,  a  reporter,  and  one  noted  for  his 
great  poetical  ability.  He  was  the  author  of  a  song 
written  on  the  event  of  Admiral  Tatham  gaining  a 
verdict  on  the  trial  at  Lancaster  in  1836,  and  it  is  set 
to  the  tune  of  Mr.  Marsden's  favourite  air,  **  Daintie 
Davie."    The  foUqwing  is  a  copy  of  the  song  :— 

Who's  heard  not  of  the  great  Will  Oause, 

Wright  and  Tatham,  Wright  and  Tatham, 
Who's  heard  not  of  the  great  Will  Cause, 

So  oft  brought  into  court,  sin ; 
Those  Pilots  Gurney  and  old  Park, 
Ran  down  the  Admiral's  **  bonoie  bark," 
But  Coleridge,  led  by  truth's  land  mark. 
Safe  steer'd  it  into  port,  sirs. 

CHORUS. 

Then  boys  for  Admiral  Tatham  sing, 

Daintie  Davie,  Daintie  Davie, 
Make  with  his  name  the  echoe's  ring, 

Bound  Homy's  ancient  towers. 


Full  oft  did  Pollock  rant  and  roar, 
And  blust'ring  rave,  and  bluat'ring  rave ; 

Full  oft  did  PoUock  rant  and  roar, 
And  tiger-like  defy  a'. 

Till  GresBwell  boldly  took  the  ring, 

The  boaster  to  the  ground  did  fling. 

Just  as  young  David  with  his  aling, 
Did  slay  the  great  Goliath. 

CHORUS. 

Then  sing  my  boys  for  Cresswell  too. 

Daintie  Davie,  Daintie  Davie, 
Who  fought  the  admiral  bravely  through. 

And  won  his  rights  for  ever. 

O !  when  the  glorious  news  was  known. 

Far  and  near,  far  and  near, 
O !  when  the  glorious  news  was  known. 

Upset  were  Geordie's  lies,  sir ; 
Joy's  beams  o'er  every  face  were  flung. 
And  gaily. danced  both  old  and  yoaug, 
Wliilst  cheers  burst  forth  from  every  tongue, 

That  rent  the  very  skies,  sir. 

CHORUS. 

Then  give  the  jury  three  times  three, 

Daintie  Davie,  Daintie  Davie, 
Their  verdict  stamp'd  his  roguery. 

The  castle  won  for  ever. 

O !  Justice,  jB  wore  loth  to  come. 
We  griev*!!  it  sore,  we  griev'd  it  sore, 

O  t  Justice,  ye  were  loth  tu  come. 
So  dear  to  every  heart,  love ; 

Yet  now  since  ye  have  come  at  laat^ 

We  will  forgive  ye  all  the  past; 

But  faith  well  hold  ve  firm  and  fast, 
We  never  more  will  part,  love. 

CHORUS. 

Again  boys  for  the  Admiral  sing, 

Daintie  Davie,  Daintie  Davie, 
Make  with  his  name,  the  echoes  ring. 

Round  Hornby's  ancient  towers. 

And  when  amongst  us  he  shall  come. 

To  claim  his  own,  to  claim  his  own ; 
And  when  amongst  us  he  shall  come. 
Which  soon,  we  hope,  be  mav,  sir ; 
The  merry  peals  of  Hornby  bells. 
Shall  chime  through  Wenning's  flowery  deUs, 
O'er  Caton  Holmes  and  Tatham  Fells, 
To  mark  the  happy  day,  sir. 

CHORUS.  t 

Then  boys  again  we'll  dance  and  sing. 

To  Daintie  Davie,  Daintie  Davie, 
Peace  ever  will  amongst  us  spring. 

Since  wrong  is  now  m«ide  right,  eir. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  mention  that  on  the  tennina- 
tion  of  the  trial  it  was  stated  that  the  case  had  cost 
the  enormous  sum  of  ;£150,000.  A.  W. 

«  «  « 

All  the  comments  on  this  matter  seem  confined  to 
the  case  of  Wright  v.  Tatham.    Does  no  one  know 
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anything  of  Hornby  Castle  history  prior  to  that  trial  ? 
a  trial  of  which  I  had  never  heard  save  through 
these  N.  and  Q.  I  may  add  in  passing  that  a  Jane 
Higgin,  spinster,  was  cousin  to  my  father,  and  that 
the  late  John  Tatham,  the  respected  Quaker  draper 
and  botanist,  of  Settle,  was  executor  under  the  will 
of  Miss  Ann  Varley,  of  Giggleswick,  my  father's 
cousin*  I  understood  a  while  back  that  some  one 
named  Forster  was  writing  a  History  of  Hornby 
Castle.    Is  such  a  work  extant  ? 

IsABBLLA  Banks. 

CYCLING' BOUTE  FBOM  MANCHB6TBB  TO  NOTTING- 

HAIC. 

(Query  No.  3.976,  August  L) 

[3,982.]  The  following  are  the  three  best  and  most 
direct  routes  from  Manchester  to  Nottingham,  though 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  impossible  to  cross 
Derbyshire  without  encountering  hills,  and  a  certain 
proportion  of  bad  roads. 

1.  By  Macclesfield,  Leek,  Ashbourne,  and  Derby. 
This  is  probably  the  fastest  and  the  best  surfaced 
road  there  is;  indeed,  if  the  rider  goes  to  Macclesfield 
by  Handforth  orAlderley,  the  only  bad  and  very 
hilly  bit  is  from  Leek  to  Ashbourne. 

2.  By  Chapel-en-le-Frith,  Baslow,  Chesterfield,  and 
Mansfield.  This  route,  on  the  whole,  cannot  be 
recommended,  though  the  scenery  about  Stoney 
Middleton  is  almost  equal  to  Dove  Dale.  Chester- 
field to  Mansfield  is  something  fearful ;  indeed,  the 
only  good  riding  on  this  route  is  from  the  latter  place 
to  Nottingham. 

Si  By  Buxton,  Bakewell,  Matlock,  Belper,  and 
Derby.  The  drawbacks  to  this  route  are—the  long 
rise  over  the  badly-paved  road  to  Disley,  the  four- 
mile  hill  above  Whaley  Bridge,  the  long  pull  over 
Topley  Rke,  and  the  disgraceful  state  of  the  road 
from  Bakewell  to  Matlock.  But  the  scenery  down 
the  valleys  of  the  Wye  and  Derwent  is  so  exceedingly 
lovely  that  I  think  it  ought  to  have  the  preference. 
This  route  can  be  shortened  by  leaving  the  Derwent 
valley  at  Matlock,  Cromf  ord,  or  Ambergate,  and  going 
direct  to  Nottingham ;  but  this  will  not  be  found  a 
success.  There  is  also  another  road  from  Buxton  to 
Cromford,  which  would  avoid  the  cut-up  valley  road ; 
but  whatever  was  gained  in  road  surface  would  cei> 
tainly  be  lost  in  sceneiy.  This  road  is  also  trying 
ridings  as  it  is  a  succession  of  short,  sharp  hills; 
whereas  the  valley  road  is  practically  flat  and  down 
hill  from  Taddington  to  Derby. 


There  are  so  many  ways  to  any  particular  place 
that  it  is  difiicult  to  tell  when  to  stop.  From  Whaley 
Bridge  round  by  Chapel-en-le-Frith  will  be  found  a 
much  easier  road  to  Buxton,  though  of  course  it  is 
considerably  further.  The  almost  universal  road 
through  Derbyshire  in  the  pre-railway  days  was 
through  Chapel-en-le-Frith,  Peak  Forest,  and  Ward- 
low.  This  forms  part  of  the  second  route,  and  joins 
the  third  route  at  Ashford.  But  it  is  rather  un- 
interesting and  has  little  to  reconmiend  it,  though 
it  is  the  route  given  by  the  road-books.  If  distance 
is  a  secondary  object,  certainly  far  the  easiest  route 
as  regards  gradients  is  by  Chapel-en-le-Frith,  Castle- 
ton,  Hope,  Hathersage,  Baslow,  Chatsworth  and 
Edensor,  and  Rowsley,  where  it  joins  the  third 
route.  There  is  only  one  serious  hill  on  this  route, 
that  above  Chapel-en-le-Frith ;  while  from  Mam  Tor 
(where  there  is  a  dangerous  hill  down)  it  is  practi- 
cally flat  and  down  hill  to  Derby.  This  route  includes 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  in  Derbyshire, 
though,  of  course,  it  just  misses  Haddon  HalL 
Another  fine  route  is  from  Glossop,  through  the  High 
Peak  by  the  Ashopton  Inn,  to  Mytham  Bridge, 
where  it  joins  the  last  route.  The  hill  above  Glossop 
is  worse  than  the  hill  between  Whaley  Bridge  and 
Buxton.    But  Ashop  Dale  is  lovely.       W.  Binns. 

Balfoid. 


QUERIES. 

[3,d83.]  Thb  Buby  Hunt.— In  whose  possession 
is  the  picture  of  the  Bury  Hunt,  painted  by  Charles 
Agar  and  J.  Maiden,  and  exhibited  at  the  Manchester 
Royal  Institution  in  1841  ?  Edwin  Gbundy. 

AJBhton-under-Lyne. 


Curious  Facts  About  Habitual  Obunkabds. 
Some  curious  particulars  with  regard  to  tweoty-flve 
patients  who  have  beea  admitted  to  the  Dalrymple 
Retreat,  under  the  Habitual  Drunkards  Act,  between 
October,  1883,  and  January  31,  1885,  are  given  in 
the  annual  report,  just  issued,  oi  the  Inspector  of 
Retreats.  Under  the  beading  of  family  hiskny,  it 
is  shown  that  in  eight  cases  uncles  bad  been  described 
as  inebriates;  in  four  other  cases  ffrandfatbers  had 
been  given  to  drink,  while  in  only  two  cases  are 
fathers  mentioned  as  being  of  drinking  habits.  Of  the 
twenty-five  cases  referrea  to,  whisky,  or  whisky  and 
brandy,  was  the  liquor  most  in  demand,  it  being  the 
favourite  drink  of  nine  patients.  Eight  patients  had  a 
craving  for  **  spirits,"  but  only  one  for  gin  alone.  With 
regard  to  the  eauses  of  this .  inebrietr,  business  and 
financial  loss  or  temptation  are  assigned  in  seven  oases, 
domestic  loss  or  trouble  in  six  otlMrs,  **  sociability  "  in 
four  cases,  and  want  of  employment  in  thrse  other  eases. 
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SaturDai?,  Sudust  15,  1SS5. 


NOTES. 

IjORJ)  HALIFAX  AND  THE  COTTON  FAMINB. 

[3,964.]  The  death  of  Lord  Halifax  reminds  me 
of  a  clever  lampoon  that  appeared  on  the  Manchester 
walls  daring  the  cotton  famine.  Lord  Halifax,  then 
Sir  Charles  Wood,  was  the  head  of  the  Indian 
Administration,  and  was  of  course  unpopular  with 
the  Liberal  party.  He  advocated  some  Indian  fabric 
as  a  substitute  for  cotton,  and  the  following  squib 
appeared: — 

We  want  no  substiUite  for  ootUm, 

No  substitute  is  good  ; 
Bat  on  the  Indian  board  that's  rotten 

We  want  a  substitute  for  Wood. 

T.  H. 

VALUE  OF  LAND  NBAB  ST.  ANNB'S  8QUABB  IN 

1792. 

[3,985.]     I  have  in  my  possession  a  document 

which  may  be  of  some  interest  at  the  present  time  as 

showing  the  value  of  land  near  St  Anne's  Square 

nearly  one  hundred  years  aga    It  is  "  a  valuation  of 

land  and  buildings,  the  property  of  George  Lloyd, 

Esq.,  situate  near  St  Anne's  Square,  Manchester," 

and  is  as  follows ; — 

Mr.  Winter's  land,  320  yards  at  £6  ...    £1,920 

Buildings    ^•.....         582 

2,502  10  — 

Mr.  Lever's  land,  413  yards  at  £6 2,478 

Buildings    672 

ajLSO 

Mr.  Philip's  and  Mr.'  Cotton's  land, 

1,120  yards  at  £6 6,720 

Buildings   2,245  10  — 

8,965  10  — 

Lower  lays,  taxes,  &&,  to  be  deducted  £11,618 

JosapH  Boots. 
John  Poolbt. 

In  all,  1,853  yards  at  £5  per  yard,  is  £9,265.  The 
premises  we  occupy  are  worth  £300  a  year ;  Lever 
and  ^'Sinter's  bouses,  £100;  total,  £40a 

Part  of  this  land  would  probably  be  in  St  Anne's- 
street.  The  Conservative  Club  is  partially  built  on 
the  site  of  Winter's  Buildings.  Land  in  that  quarter 
has  been  sold  within  the  last  ten  years  at  from  £70 
to  £90  per  yard.  M.  B. 


AHBBICAN  GBIB8  OF  BNQLISH  INVBNTIONS. 

[3,98d.]  M.  H.  called  attention  to  this  subject 
in  your  columns  on  August  1st  I  have  recently  been 
reading  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Charles  King,  president  of 
Columbia  College,  delivered  in  1851,  in  which  he 
claims  for  Fulton  "  the  application  of  a  known  force 
in  a  new  manner  and  to  new  and  before  unthought 
of  purposes."    Now,  what  are  the  facts  ? 

In  1769  James  Watt  patented  the  double  self- 
acting  engine,  which  was  the  first  step  by  which  the 
steam  engine  was  made  capable  of  bdng  used  to 
propel  a  vessel. 

In  1780  James  Pickard  patented  what  was  no 
other  than  the  connecting  rod,  and  crank,  and  the 
flywheel,  the  secondgreatimprovement  whidi  enabled 
it  to  be  of  service  in  propelling  vessels. 

In  1781  the  Marquis  de  Jouflrey  is  said  to  have 
worked  a  boat  by  steam  on  the  Seine,  but  the  Revo- 
lution prevented  him  from  completing  his  invention. 

In  1786  William  Symington  took  out  a  patent  by 
which  he  obtained,  with  economy  of  fuel,  a  more 
perfect  method  of  condensation  of  steam  and  a  more 
perfect  vacuum. 

In  1787  Mr.  Miller,  of  Dalswinton,  a  gentleman 
who  had  spent  a  fortune  in  shipbuilding  experiments, 
asked  Mr.  Symington  to  apply  his  engine  to  one  of 
Mr.  MilWs  boats,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and 
propelled  a  little  pleasure  vessel  on  the  lake  at 
Dalswinton  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour  in  1783. 
The  following  year  Mr.  Symington  made  a  double 
engine  for  a  boat  to  be  tried  upon  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  Canal,  and  in  December,  1789,  this  trial  vessel 
was  propelled  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  and  a  half  an 
hour.  The  result  of  these  trials  was  the  construction 
of  the  Charlotte  Dundas,  the  first  practical  steamboat 
ever  constructed.  She  made  her  trial  trip  in  March, 
1802. 

Now  for  Fulton.  In  1801  he  visited  Scotland,  and 
was  present  at  one  of  the  experiments  made  by 
Symington,  and  from  him  he  obtained  permissioD  to 
make  full  sketches  and  notes  of  both  boat  and 
apparatus.  The  fact  of  his  presence  is  swoin  tojon 
oath ;  and  further  evidence  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  engines  he  ordered  of  Messrs.  Bolton  and  Watt 
for  the  Clermont  were  precisely  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions of  those  of  the  Charlotte  Dundas,  with  the 
exception  of  two  inches  more  diameter  in  the  piston; 
and  the  patent  of  Fulton  dated  from  1809~-twenty 
years  after  Symington  had  propelled  a  boat  by  steam 
on  Lake  Dalswinton,  and  eight  years  after  Fulton 
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had  taken  sketches  of  his  engines  in  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  Canal  boat.  Besides  the  foregoing  evidence, 
there  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bell,  that  at  Folton's 
leqaest  he  sent  him  information  and  plans  of  Mr. 
Miller's  first  experiment 

The  Reaping  Machine,  too,  is  claimed  as  an  American 
invention.  The  fact  is  that  it  was  invented  hy  the 
Bev.  Patrick  Bell,  of  Arbroath.  He  first  tried  it  at 
Angast,  1828,  at  his  father's  farm  on  Lord  Airlie*s 
estate,  where  it  has  been  in  yearly  use  ever  since,  and 
in  October  of  the  same  year  he  exhibited  it  at  the 
ffighland  Society's  Meeting  in  Glasgow.  The 
principle  of  the  American  machine  differed  in  nothing 
from  Bell*s,  and  as  some  people  from  his  father's  farm 
emigrated  to  America,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  they  carried  the  information  with  them. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  steam-boats  it  may  be 
interesting  to  note,  that  the  Savannah,  built  by 
Americans  in  1809,  was  the  first  vessel  that  crossed 
the  ocean  employing  steam  as  an  assistant  But 
in  her  the  steam  was  of  a  very  small  auxiliary 
power,  and  she  mainly  depended  upon  her  sails. 
She  cannot,  therefore,  be  called  an  ocean  steamer. 
The  Enterprise,  500  tons  burden,  with  two  120  horse- 
power engines,  started  from  London  to  Calcutta, 
touching  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  about  1826,  and 
may  fairly  be  considered  the  first  vessel  that  made  a 
journey  essentially  dependent  on  steam.  Subse- 
quently the  Boyal  William,  built  at  Quebec,  after 
naming  between  that  port  and  Halifax  from  1881-33, 
started  in  the  fall  of  the  latter  year  for  Falmouth, 
and  to  her  belongs  the  honour  of  being  the  first  bona 
fide  paddle-wheel  steamer  that  crossed  the  Atlantic. 
She  was  afterwards  sold  to  Portugal  and  fitted  up  as 
a  man  of  war,  the  Dona  Isabella. 

FbbdLbaby. 

Afdwiok. 

A  CHBSHIBB  liBHBNTO  OF  OLD  MIUTABT 
ASSBSSMBIVT  LAW. 

[3,!9e7.]    The  following,  from  the  same  collection, 

in,  I  think,  a  fit  companion  for  the  Salf ord  warrant 

I  published  in  this  column   last  Saturday.      The 

present  Order  is  neatly  engrossed  on  foolscap ;  and 

the  four  seals  (all  armorial)  are— particularly  the  first 

three— well-preserved,  high-class  specimens  of  the 

engraver's  art: — 

Com.  Cestr. 
Whbbbas  the  Estate,  late  of  M'  MaaseVt  In  Sale 
in  the  County  of  CbMtsr,  now  the  inheritance  of 
Robert  Malyn,  Eeqi*'  and  Swinehead  estate,  now 


the  inheritance  of  Bichard  Legh,  of  Bigh  Legfa, 
Esq''  and  the  estate,  late  of  Mr  Oeffeiy  Cartwright 
deceased,  and  Millington  in  this  County,  now  the 
inheritance  of  Dennis  Hayford,  of  Millington  afore- 
said. Gentleman,  &  the  Beotory  of  Mobberlev  in  this 
County,  do  now  stand  charged  k  cnargeable  with 
the  finding  and  maintaining  one  Horse,  Horse-man 
&  Armee,  serving  in  the  Troope  of  Horse  under  the 
comand  of  Sir  Thomas  Bellott  Bart.  In  the  Militia  of 
this  County ;  We,  whose  names  are  here  subscribed. 
Deputy  Lieutonante  for  the  said  County,  having 
this  day  considered  of  the  same,  do  think  fitt  and 
order  that  from  henceforth  the  said  Mr  Bdalyn  shall 
provide  and  shew  the  said  Horse.  Horse-man  & 
Armes,  and  ttiat  the  said  M'  Leffh,  Mr  Havf oid  and 
the  Beotor  of  Mobberley,  for  their  respective  estates 
abovementioned,  shall  each  of  them  contribute  & 
pay  unto  the  aald  Mr  Maylin,  or  his  order,  theeeu'all 
sumes  of  one  shilling  and  six  pence  apeice  per  diem 
for  each  day  whereon  the  said  Trooper  shall  be  in 
legall  Muster  and  Exercise.  Given  under  our  hands 
and  seales  at  Namptwich,  in  the  said  County,  the 
12th  day  of  July  Anno  regni  Willmi  terti]  Regis 
AngU  &o  undecimo ;  Annog.  Dni  1699. 

WOy  Aston  [Seal] 

J.  Biainwaring  [Seal] 

J.  Crewe  [Seal] 

Roger  Manwaring  [Seal] 

The  first  signatory.  Sir  Willoughby  Aston,  of  Aston 
in  Cheshire,  second  Bart,  (the  baronetcy  became 
extinct  on  the  death,  in  1815,  of  Sir  Willoughby 
Aston,  sixth  Bart.)>  descended  from  Gilbert  de 
Aston,  proprietor  of  Aston-juxta-Sutton,  temp.  Henry 
XL,  was  the  son  (and  successor  in  the  baronet^r)  of 
the  famous  Royalist  commander,  Sir  Thomas  Aston, 
who  was  killed  in  1645,  after  his  defeat  by  Sir 
William  Brereton.  It  was  this  Sir  Willoughby  who 
erected  the  sumptuous  newer  mansion  (a  little 
distant  from  the  old  seat)  at  Aston*    He  died  in  1702. 

The  second  signatory  is  Sir  John  Mainwaring, 
of  Over  Feover,  the  second  Baronet  of  the  original 
creation  (1660),  M.P.  for  Cheshire,  and  captain 
of  the  light  Horse.  He  died  in  1702,  and  the  titla 
became  extinct  in  1797,  since  which,  however,  it 
has  been  revived  in  the  family  of  the  present 
Mainwarings  of  Over  Peover.  As  is  well  known,  the 
Mainwarings  have  possessed  Over  Peover  since  the 
Conquest.  Roger,  the  last  signatory,  was  son  of  Sir 
John,  and  died  (s,p.)  in  1707. 

The  third  signatory  is  Sir  John  Crewe  of  Utkinton, 
Knt.  (a  grandson,  in  the  younger  line,  of  the  famous 
Sir  Ranulphe  Crewe,  of  Crewe  Hall),  whose  charitable 
foundation  at  Kantwich  is  described  in  Hall's  history 
of  that  town,  and  who  died  in  1711,  aged  seventy- 
one.    Further  particulars  of  him  may  be  found  in 
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Hinchltffe's  Barthamley— the  most  exhaustive  autho- 
rity I  have  met  with  on  the  subject  of  the  Crewe 
family. 

The  Sir  Thomas  Bellott, mentioned  in  the  Order,  was 
the  second  Baronet  of  Moreton,  and  father  of  that 
Baronet  (Sir  John)  on  whose  death  in  1714  the 
baronetcy  expired.  An  account  of  the  Masseys  and 
the  Malyns,  in  connection  with  Sale,  will  be  found 
in  any  of  the  county  histories  of  Cheshire. 

C.  T.  Tallbnt-Batbican. 

24,  Brown-atreet. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

THB  BX7BY  HUNT, 
(Qaei7  No.  8,968.  AuguBt  8.) 
[3,088.]    The  picture  of  the  Bury  Hunt  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  Mrs.  James  Holt,  of  Belgrave 
Terrace,  Manchester  Boad,  Bury.  F.  A. 

Bury. 

HUMPHRBY  BOOTH'S  8ALF0BD  BBSIDBNCB. 
(Note  No.  8,979.  Acucuit  8.) 

[3,989.]  In  case  no  one  better  informed  should 
answer  Mr.  C.  T.  Tallbnt-Batbican's  inquiry,  per- 
haps you  will  permit  me  to  state  the  little  that  I 
have  heard  on  this  subject  Calling,  perhaps  ten 
years  ago,  as  a  distributor  of  Booth's  Charities,  upon 
an  old  lady,  living  in  one  room  of  a  house,  which, 
like  herself,  had  seen  better  days,  she  rather  astonished 
me  by  saying  that  that  was  the  very  house  in  which 
Humphrey  Booth  lived  and  died.  It  was  situate  at 
this  end— on  the  river  side— of  Greengate,  but  was 
pulled  down  some  time  ago,  and  instead  of  a  front 
entrance  with  decorated  door-frame  which  character- 
ized the  '*  genteel  residence"  of  260  years  ago,  there 
is  now  a  pair  of  huge  gates  with  the  inscription : 
"London  and  North  Western  Rulway.  Parcels  to 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom."     Edwabd  Habbison. 

John  Dalton-Btreet. 

FBBBDOIC  OF  A  CITY. 
(Query  No.  8,974,  July  26.) 

[3,990.]  Permit  me  to  state  what  I  know  of  the 
freemen  of  North  Lancashire,  which  ma^  enable 
your  correspondent  to  understand  what  is  meant  by 
the  "  freedom  of  the  dtyf '  All  freemen  in  cities  and 
boroughs  have  been  created  by  royal  charter,  and 
their  privileges  and  advantages  are  as  various  and 
numerous  as  the  places  that  have  received  the  grant. 
The  freemen  of  Lancaster  had  the  sole  power  of  vot^ 
ing  for  the  two  members  of  Parliament  who  sat  for 


the  borough  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Ten  Pound 
Household  Act  This  Act  in  no  way  interfered  with 
their  right  as  voters.  They  were  also  freed  from 
paying  certain  market  tolls  levied  by  the  Corporation. 
Amongst  other  advantages  a  fixed  number  of  the 
oldest  freemen  are  the  recipients  of  rents  from  land. 
This  freedom  of  the  town,  as  it  is  called,  cannot  be 
purchabed  or  given,  as  it  is  in  London.  It  cornea  by 
descent  from  father  to  son  on  attaining  the  age  of 
twenty*one  years.  All  the  sons  of  a  freeman  axe 
entitled  to  it.  It  may  be  obtained  by  any  youth  who 
serves  an  apprentioeehip  of  seven  years  to  a  crafts- 
man who  is  himself  a  freeman.  Much  moie  might  be 
said  about  this  ancient  body  of  men,  but  I  confine 
myself  as  near  aa  I  can  to  the  question  asked. 

J.  HAWTHOBlfTHWAIXB. 


QUERIES. 

[3,991.]  Cyclino  Boutbs  to  London. — As  I  pur- 
pose doing  my  holidays  on  wheels,  with  camera  at 
my  back,  I  shall  be  glad  of  information  from  any  of 
your  cycling  readers  respecting  the  route  from  Man- 
chester to  London: — (1)  The  mbst  picturesque  route; 
(2)  The  most  direct  route ;  (3)  The  easiest  route  for 
a  sociable  with  lady  and  gentleman.  W.  S. 

[3,992.]  Adoinbs.— What  is  the  origin  of  the 
Christian  name  Adoines,  feminine,  often  seen  on 
tombstones  in  the  Midland  Counties,  and  pronounced 
Adonius  ?  I  think  it  may  be  a  corruption  of  Adonis, 
masculine,  and  that  the  feminine  Adoines  should  be 
spelt  as  pronounced  Adonius ;  but,  if  so,  can  any  reader 
suggest  how  the  corruption  came  aboat? 

N.  H.  P. 

[3,993.]  Thb  Kynabtons  of  Shbopshirb: 
Hbnby  Howabd.— Can  any  reader  give  me  any  par- 
ticulars of  the  Kynaston  family  of  Shropshire,  and' 
particularly  of  that  Sir  F.  Kynaston  who  wrote  t 
rhyming  Latin  translation  of  Chaucer's,  TVoiTim  and 
Creteidf  the  MSS.  of  which  is  now  in  my  possession, 
and  from  which  I  gather  that  he  was  Esquire  of  the 
Body  to  Charles  L  ?  I  believe  he  died  in  1642.  I 
should  also  be  glad  of  any  particulars  of  the  life  of 
Henry  Howarde,  a  younger  son  of  the  celebrated 
Earl  of  Surrey.  He  wroto  a  Ikftm»  of  th€  Etgimeni 
of  Women  (which  was  never  published)  in  order  to 
get  into  the  good  graces  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Sir  F. 
Kynaston  quotes  the  following  Lancashire  proverb, 
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the  meaning  and  origin  of  which  I  should  be  glad  to 
learn: — 

He  that  will  fish  for  a  Lancaaheire  lad. 

At  aoy  time  or  tide. 
He  muat  bait  hia  hooke  with  a  good  egge-pie, 

Or  an  apple  with  a  red  aide. 

J.  F.  TATTEB8ALL. 
London. 

[3,994.]  Thb  Mbbsey  Hotbi^  and  Fbkbt  at 
WiDNBB.— Can  any  reader  give  an  accoont  of  the 
Meney  Hotel  at  Widnes,  a  noted  old  house  which 
stands  upon  the  Lancashire  side  of  the  Mersey,  oppo- 
site Roncom  on  the  Cheshire  side  ?  The  hotel  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  that  masterpiece  of  engineering 
skill,  the  lattice-girder  bridge  spanning  the  river  and 
connecting  the  important  towns  of  Widnes  and 
Boncom  by  means  of  railway  and  footbridge,  which 
was  designed  and  built  by  Mr.  Baker,  engineer  to  the 
London  and  North- Western  Railway  Company  some 
nineteen  years  ago.  I  have  been  staying  here  a  fort- 
night, and  have  asked  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Robert 
Harrison,  for  an  account  of  the  place,  but  he  says  he 
has  only  been  occupying  the  house  for  a  very  short 
time  and  is  only  able  to  give  what  little  folk-lore  he 
has  picked  up  since  he  came  here.  He  says  the  place 
has  been  built  for  over  a  hundred  years,  and  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  Snig-pie  House,  or  the  Ferry 
House.  Of  course  before  the  bridge  was  constructed 
the  only  means  available  for  crossing  the  river  at  this 
point  was  by  boats,  and  as  these  ferry  boats  must 
have  been  used  from  very  ancient  times  many  episodes 
and  eventful  periods  must  have  passed  since  the  old 
house  was  buUt  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers 
or  of  those  pursued  by  the  upholders  of  law  and 
order.  Any  account  of  this  ancient  crossing  place 
would  have  great  interest,  especially  now  that  the 
great  Ship  Canal  Bill  has  passed,  the  course  of  which 
wHl  inevitably  pass  over  and  perhaps  wipe  out  of 
lemembrance  an  ancient  way. 

Thoicas  H.  Lows. 
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NOTES. 


Ambkb. — ^In  the  Mark  Museum  at  Dantzic,  there 
St  a  piece  of  amber  weighing  eight  pounds,  for  which 
the  owner  has  refuaad  £1,500.  It  is  probably  the  largest 
pieoe  in  the  world  without  blemish.  Frederick  the 
Great,  more  than  a  century  ago,  paid  tb»  same  sum  for 
a  piece  weigtdog  tiiirteen  pounds,  which  is  preserved  in 
too  mineralogical  museum  at  Berlin,  but  it  has  gaps  and 
eavitiesL  Two  t)eantiful  pieces  of  work  in  amber  are 
also  to  be  seen  in  fieriln.  One  is  a  flute,  which  also  was  an 
■oqoialtioD  of  Frederick  the  Great.  The  other  is  a  com- 
plste  tobacco-pipe,  belonffing  to  Frederic  William  IIL, 
the  faUwr  of  the  present  Bmperor ;  it  beara  an  admiraUy 
carved  likeaeaa  of  that  monarch. 


ANOTHJBK  MEMBNTO  OF  PBTBBLOO. 

[3,995.]  Anyone  standing  on  the  flags  opposite  the 
door  of  Na  17,  Fleet-street,  Deansgate,  may  observe 
a  notch  on  the  right-hand  door-post,  about  sixteen 
inches  below  the  lintel.  On  the  day  of  Peterloo 
three  or  four  of  the  Troopers  were  rushing  down  the 
stieet  in  mad  fuxy  brandishing  their  swords  on  high, 
cutting  and  slashing  right  and  left.  One  of  them 
aimed  a  blow  at  a  man  who  was  entering  this  door- 
way at  the  time,  but  did  no  harm  save  cutting  a  very 
small  strip  of  wood,  the  indent  of  which  remains  as 
proof  of  his  valour  as  a  soldier  and  skill  as  a  swords- 
man, to  be  remembered  and  related  of  him  sixty- 
seven  years  afterwards. 

Jambs  Hawthornthwaitb. 

Levenshnlme. 

CLOCK  ALLBY. 

[3,996.]    As  Clock  Alley,  off  Corporation-street, 
Manchester,  is   about   to   be   demolished,  a   brief 
account  of  it  may  not  be  uninteresting.    Though  it 
is  now  only  remarkable  for  its  general  neglect>  dirty 
appearance,  and  the  drunken  habits  oi  some  of  its 
inhabitants,  it  was,  a  century  ago,  as  remarkable  for 
a  tenantry  of  an  opposite  description,  though  then 
consisting  of  the  same  classes  as  at  present,  weavers, 
fustian  cutters,  and  the  like.    Indeed,  many  of  the 
present  old  tenants  were  bom  in  the  houses  they 
occupy.    At  the  period  spoken  of  the  rent  of  these 
tenements  was  only  ^  per  annum,  but  now  the  same 
houses,  though  despoiled  of  their  little  gardens,  have 
ben  advanced  to  £16  or  £17  per  annum.    The  name 
of  the  Alley  had  its  origin  from  the  circumstance 
that  almost  every  inhabitant  of  the  place  was  then 
in  possession  of  one  of  those  useful,  though  now  ccn- 
sidered  old-fashioned,  appendages,  in  a  house,  an 
eight-day  dock,  which  being  at  that  time  rather  an 
expensive  as  well  as  elegant  ornament,  occupied  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  principal  apartment  of  each 
house.    Tradition  says  that  the  landlady  of  the  Alley 
kept  a  pawnshop  on  the  site  of  the  Bible  Society 
Dep6t,  at  the  comer  of  Halliwell-street  and  Corpora- 
tion-street, and  that  whenever  a  tenant  ran  in  arrear 
with  the  rent,  she  was  to  be  seen  walking  away  with 
the  indispensable  clock  on  her  back,  for  which  she 
gave  a  ticket  in  exchange  until  the  airears  were  paid. 
The  clocks  of  the  old  tenants  have  all  disappeared 
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whether  in  this  way  or  not  I  cannot  say ;  but  there 
seems  to  be  some  sort  of  fatality  about  the  place,  for 
some  of  the  newer  tenants  have  imported  the  same 
class  of  clocks. 

One  noteworthy  fact — ^which  I  recommend  to  the 
notice  of  those  engaged  in  promoting  the  health  of 
the  city — is  the  extreme  old  age  of  some  of  the  inha- 
bitants. One  lately  died  within  a  few  months  of  100 
who  had  lived  in  the  Alley  all  her  life ;  another,  who 
met  with  an  accident  which  caused  his  death  last 
Christmas,  aged  over  eighty-two,  had  lived  fifty  years 
in  the  Alley.  Three  more  are  over  seventy,  and  four 
more  over  sixty.  These  have  lived  in  the  place  all 
their  lives,  or  nearly  so.  These  are  heads  of  families, 
taken  out  of  the  twenty-six  which  the  Alley  contains, 
some  of  the  latter,  of  course,  being  new-comers. 
Sickness  is  scarcely  ever  heard  of.  How  is  this  to  be 
explained  ?    Is  it  the  close  proximity  to  the  city  ? 

Fbbd.  Lbajeiy. 

Ardwick. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

HENBY  HOWABD. 
fQuery  No.  8,996,  August  15.) 
[8,997.]  The  Earl  of  Surrey  had  two  sons  by  his 
marriage  with  Lady  Francis  Vere— (1)  Thomas,  after- 
wards Duke  of  Norfolk ;  (2)  Henry,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Northampton.  The  latter  was  bom  in  1539.  It 
was  the  younger  of  these  two  who  removed  his 
father's  remains  after  they  had  been  interred  in  All 
Hallow's  Church  to  Framlingham,  Suffolk,  where  he 
erected  a  monument  to  him.  Perhaps  this  may  be 
of  some  use  to  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Tattersall. 

E.  PABTINaTON. 
HUMPHZIBY  booth's  BBSIDBNCB. 
(Hoa.  3,979  uid  3,989.) 

[3,998.]  Some  years  ago,  being  in  Greengate, 
Salford,  I  turned  into  a  passage  which  lay  on  my 
right,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  end  of  Chapel- 
street.  This  passage  led  me  into  a  court,  in  which  I 
saw  an  old  half-timbered  building  occupying,  I  think, 
two  sides  of  the  court.  The  timbers  were  good  and 
rather  massive  in  their  proportions,  and  seemingly  of 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  I  have 
now  no  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  building,  but  what 
I  saw  bad  probably  been  the  inner  court  of  a  sub- 
stantial mansion.  One  of  the  inhabitants  seeing  me 
gazing  around  came  to  me,  and  informed  me  the 
place  had  been  the  residence  of  Humphrey  Booth. 


Not  having  taken  Captain  Cuttle's  advice  I  can  eay 
little  about  it.  I  have  not  seen  it  since,  and  I  ratiier 
think  it  has  been  swept  away  by  the  railway  exten- 
sions. I  recollect,  also,  seeing  attached  to  the  above 
building  a  curious  brick  chimney,  having  a  spinl 
band  or  course  of  bricks  running  round  it.  About 
1825  I  remember  that^n  the  opposite  side  of  Green- 
gate  there  were  some  old  half-timbered  cottages, 
whose  gables  were  ornamented  with  carved  baige 
boards,  no  doubt  belonging  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 
These  were  removed  when  the  railway  was  carried 
over  the  street.  J.  Owsn. 

CYCLING    BOUTBS    TO    LONDON. 
(Query  No.  8,991,  August  15.) 

[3,999.]  (1.)  One  of  the  most  picturesque  routee 
is  by  Stoc]q)ort,  Buxton,  Bakewell,  Matlock,  Derby, 
Burton,  Licbfi^d*  Tamworth,  Atherstone,  Nuneaton, 
Coventry,  Kenilworth,  Warwick,  Stratford*  Shipstoo, 
Woodstock,  Oxford,  Abingdon,  Wallingford,  Beading 
Henley,  Marlow,  Maidenhead,  and  Slough  (whkdi 
place  is  close  to  Bumham,  Stoke  Pogis,  and  Windsor). 

(2.)  One  of  the  most  direct  routes  ia  by  Stockport» 
Macdeefleld,  Leek,  Ashbourne,  Derby,  Loughborough, 
Leicester,  Market  Harborough,  Nortiiampton,  New- 
port Pagnel,  Wobum,  Dunstable,  St.  Albans^  and 
Bamet. 

(3.)  One  of  the  easiest  routes  is  by  Northwich, 
Middlewich,  Nantwich,  Bccleshall,  Stafford,  Bugeley, 
Uchfleld,  Tamworth,  Atherstone,  Nuneaton,  Coventiy, 
Southam,  Banbury,  Bicester,  Ayleebuxy,  Tiin^  Berk- 
hampstead,  and  Watford. 

I  give  these  three  routes  as  favourable  specmme 
of  their  particular  classes ;  for,  of  course,  whore  there 
are  fifty  ways  to  a  place,  no  one  can  say  dogmatically 
which  is  the  most  picturesque  or  the  easiest  The 
first  route  includes  the  best  things  between  here  and 
London,  namely,  Derbyshire,  Warwickshire,  Oxford, 
and  the  Thames  valley.  The  second  route  does  hap- 
pen to  be  absolutely  the  most  direct^and  isbeadee 
interesting ;  and,  once  past  Ashbourne,  easy  and  fast 
As  to  the  third  route,  once  south  by  Derbyshire  and 
the  Potteries  (which  the  way  given  missesX  if  the 
rider  only  avoids  the  Black  Country,  all  the  roads 
through  the  Midland  Counties  are  good;  there  is  veiy 
little  difference  in  point  of  ease,  and  the  cydiat  has 
unlimited  choice.  From  Coventry  by  Daventry,  sad 
Northampton  to  Bedford,  from  whence  there  is  a 
splendid  road  to  London  by  Shefford,  Hitehin,  Hat- 
field, and  Bamet ;  and  from  Coventry  by  Dawtiy, 
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Veedon,  and  Towoester  to  Buckingham ;  or  from 
Basbuiy  by  Brackley  to  the  same  place ;  and  then  on 
by  Winsiow,  Ayleabury,  and  Wendover  to  Amenham, 
which  is  a  beautiful  ride,  and  from  whence  there  are 
two  roads  to  London,  are  perhaps  the  best  variations, 
tbough,  of  course,  there  are  numberless  others. 


QUERIES. 

[4j00a]  Thb  Dis-bstablishbd  Irish  Chubch. 
What  is  the  capital  account  of  the  funds  of  the  dis- 
established Irish  Church  and  the  annual  amount  of 
the  interest  thereon  ?  W.  Mullinbb. 

[4,001.]  Mrs.  Bundebulnd.— Can  any  musical 
correspondent  give  particulars  respecting  Mrs.  Sun- 
derland, a  Manchester  favourite  of  some  thirty  years 
igo  ?  I  believe  she  is  living  yet  at  Brigg.in  Lincohi- 
^^iie-  G.  F.  Bbindlb. 

[4/X)2.]  Grayb  and  Inscbiption  in  Mb.  R.  N. 
Pbilips'b  Gbounds.— In  the  grounds  of  Mr.  R.  N. 
Philips,  M.P.,  near  Bury,  is  to  be  seen  a  pedestal  sur- 
mounted by  a  stone  urn,  and  underneath  the  follow- 
ing inscription  :—<*  I  Sororibus,  dulcs.  innis  |  funere 
praematuro  |  ereptis  |  Sorressuperat  |  P.C.  |  Varete." 
A  translation  of  the  above,  and  any  information  re- 
specting the  person  or  subject  to  whom  it  refers, 
would  be  acceptable.  T.  A,  M. 


Thb  Manx  Sogibty's  PuBucAnoNa—The  Rev. 
T.  TUbot,  of  Douglas,  has  just  completed  In  the  Manx 
Am  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  traditional  story 
of  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester's  imprisonment  in  Peel 
OMtl^  the  baselessness  of  which  has  already  been  de- 
iiMnstcaied  in  these  columntf  by  *' Harropdale."     Mr. 
Talbot  doees  bis  letters  with  a  severe  condemnation  of 
the  Publications  of  the  Manx  Societv.    He  says :— More 
ttan  five  years  ago  I  brought  tne  Manx  Society  pracU- 
eslly  to  an  end  by  asserting  in  its  annual  meeting  that 
the  last  volume  it  had  published,  called  Church  2^ot$t,  by 
Ifr.  Harrison,  was  "stuffed  with  inventions,"  and  de- 
Bounced  its  issue  as  "a  swindle  upon  the  subscribers." 
The  end  did  not  come  a  day  sooner  than   necessary. 
OUier  members  in  previous  years  in  regard  to  other 
tolumee  had  cried   "stuff,"   '•rubbish,"  "trash,"  and 
ntited.    But  to  mvself  the  honour  belongs  of  putting  a 
itop  to  the  sodety^s  continued  infamous  imposiUons  on 
the  ignorant  and  credulousi  As  far  as  regards  any  work- 
ing out  of  the  truth  of  the  past  history  of  thU  island,  it 
would  have  been  better  that  the  society  had  never  had 
tt  existence.    It  proved  itself  in  that  respect  to  be  a 
diagrace  to  the  island,  and  was  a  by-word  among  literary 
men  beyond  our  shores. 


SatucDai^,  audUdt  29»  1885* 


NOTES. 


[4,003.] 


LOVELY  KATE. 

Tune—"  The  Quaker's  Wife."  ..^ 

Thine  am  I,  my  faithful  Fair,  1. 

Well  thou  may'st  discover, 
£v*ry  pulse  along  my  veins, 

Tell  the  ardent  Lover !  ^     . 

To  thy  bosom  take  my  heart. 
There  to  throb  and  languish ; 

Tho'  despair  bad  wrung  its  core. 
That  would  heal  its  anguisl!. 

Take  away  those  rosy  lips. 

Rich  with  balmy  treasure ! 
Turn  away  thine  eyes  of  love. 

Lest  I  die  wich  pleasure ! 

What  is  life  when  wanting  love  ? 

Night  without  a  morning ! 
Love's  the  cloudless  summer  sun, 

Nature  gay  adorning. 

ROBBRT  BUSMS. 

The  manuscript  of  this  song  (in  the  reference 
library  of  the  City  of  Liverpool)  is  in  the  auto- 
graph of  the  Poet  Robert  Bums.  It  has  been 
altered  from  his  song  called  "My  lovely  Nancy," 
which  he  forwarded  in  the  spring  of  1791  to  Mrs. 
Agnes  (Nancy)  McLehose  under  the  nom-de-plume 
of  "Sylvander."  The  erased  words  are  distinctly 
readable  in  the  manuscript,  showing  that  **  Lovely 
Kate  "  (Miss  Katherine  Jaffray)  was  probably  written 
after  1791. 

Nathan  Hsywood. 

3.  Mount-street.  Manchester. 

THB  FIB8T  1CANCHB8TBB  DAILY  PAPEB. 

[4,004.]  In  an  early  volume  of  the  City  News 
Notes  and  Queries  the  War  Ea-press  (1854)  is  sUted 
to  be  the  first  daily  newspaper  established  in  Man- 
chester. This  is  an  error.  Manchester  can  claim 
the  first  daily  established  out  of  London,  viz.,  The 
Mercantile  Gazette  and  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Daily  Advertiser^  first  issued  August  6,  1803.  It 
originated  with  Dr.  Solomon,  the  patentee  of  the 
well-knowr  medicire  Balm  of  Gilead. 

Fbbd  Leaby. 

Ardwlck. 
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COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

HUB.  SUNDBBLAND. 
(Query  No.  4,001,  logust  22.) 

[4,005.]  Mrs.  Sunderland  does  not,  nor  did  she 
ever,  live  at  Brigg,  in  Lincolnshire ;  but  is  now  living 
where  she  has  lived  for  at  least  forty  years,  at  Brig- 
house,  in  Yorkshire,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  she  is  very 
well.  T.  Bbavmont. 

Heaton  Chapel. 

THB  FBTBBLOO  ICBMBNTO  IN  DBAN8GATB. 
(Note  No.  8,996.  AuguBt  lb.) 

[4,006.]  I  can  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Hawthobnthwaitb's  statement.  I  had  my  finger 
in  the  not«h  ten  days  ago.  The  trooper  was  one  of 
the  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  and  the  man  the  blow  was 
aimed  at  was  my  grandfather,  as  he  stood  at  his 
door.  Gbobob  Wildb. 

Great  Bridgewater-street. 

THB  KYNA8TON8  OF  SHB0P8HI&B. 
(Query  No.  8,993.  August  16.) 

[4,007.]    A  good   account  of  the  Kynastons  of 
Shropshire  appears  in  Hulbert's  BXstory  of  Shrop- 
shire.    It  is  said   there  were  Kynastons  in  that 
district  in  the  veiy  earliest  times.    The  family  had 
several  residences  in  Shropshire.    The  oldest  family 
lived  at  Middle,  a  small  place  a  few  miles  from 
Shrewsbury;  then  at  Hordley,  a  little  village  near 
Oswestry  and  EUeemere.     Hordley  Church  is  six 
hundred  years  old.    Hordley  Hall  was  in  ruins  a  few 
years  back.  The  modem  residence  is  Hardwick,  near 
Ellesmere.    A  curate  of  the  Church  of  England  of 
the  name  of  Owen  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  get 
the  estate  on  the  female  line,  and  has  taken  the 
Kynaston  name.    Another  branch  of  the  Kynastons 
lives  at  Otely  Hall,  at  Ellesmere  Lake.   Mainwarings 
have  lived  there  over  fifty  years,  and  also  taken  the 
Kynaston  name.    There  are  two  stone  monuments 
and  a  beautifully  stained  glass  window  in  commemorar 
tion  of  the  Kynastons,  they  having  had  to  do  with 
the  building  and  endowments  of  Welshhampton  and 
Ellesmere  Churches.    Humphrey  Kynaston,  son  of 
Sir  Roger  of  Hordley,  was  a  wild  young  man,  and 
was  outlawed  by  the  sheriff.    He  lived  at  Nesscliflf 
Wood,  in  a  cave  in  the  rocks.    The  Kynastons  have 
furnished  many  members  of  Parliament  and  sheriffs 
for  the  county  of  Shropshire.  T.  KiNAaxoN. 

CJhirlotte^treet,  Waterloo  Boad,  Hanohester. 


QUERIES. 

[4,006.]    Tbnntsoniana.— I  should  be  obliged  for 

an  explanation  of  the  allusions  made  by  Tennyson 

in  his  IdyiU  of  the  King : — 

Or  him 
Of  OeofEzey's  booki  or  him  of  Malleoi's. 

J,  a 


A  G&AVB  AND  BosbGabdbn.— One  Edward  Boas, 
a  citizen  of  London,  who  died  in  1653,  beqoeattied  £20 
for  the  purchase  of  a  piece  of  land,  wherewith  to  provide 
his  grave  in  Barnes  churchyard,  Surrey,  with  a  eonstaat 
succession  of  rose  trees.  He  insured  the  fulfilment  of 
his  trust  by  devoting  the  surplus  profits  to  the  poor  of 
the  parish,  and  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  two  cen- 
turies bis  grave  is  still  a  rose-garden. 

Pbbsbbvation  of  Alpinb  Plants. — An  asso- 
ciation for  the  protection  of  plants  has  been  started  at 
Geneva  ;  the  object  is  to  preserve  Alpine  rarities  from 
the  extermination  with  which  ihe  annually  incteaaiiig 
number  of  botanists,  mercenary  collectors,  and  moun- 
taineering tourists  generally  is  said  to  menace  them. 
The  projectors  of  the  association  announce  that  they  are 
going  to  cultivate  the  flowers  of  the  Alps  in  nmseries, 
and  sell  them  at  such  low  rates  that  it  will  not  be  worth 
anyone's  while  to  dig  up  the  wild  plants. 

WouBN  ON  Whbrub. — ^Four  years  ago  a  womsn 
on  wheels  was  a  rare  and  conspicuous  sight;  but  to- 
day there  are  few  parts  of  England — ^perhaps,  I  .may 
say,  of  the  United  Kingdom — where  a  tricycling  maid 
or  matron  excites  any  wonder  in  the  mind  of  the  spe^ 
tator.  Certainly  no  more  delightful  means  of  loconuh 
tion  was  ever  placed  within  my  sex's  reach.  Wemoi 
are  ^dom  good  walkers;  their  duties  and  parsoits 
eonflne  them  far  more  within  doors  than  do  those  of 
men,  and  even  those  who  are  most  ardent  over  teoms  or 
archery,  think,  as  a  rule,  that  they  have  rather  achieved 
a  deed  of  prowess  when  they  nave  taken  a  ten-mile 
walk.  But  the  tricycle  gives  them  at  onca  a  means  of 
wandering  far  afield ;  of  exploring  forest  glades  end 
heathery  moorlands;  of  finding  close  to  their  ovn 
familiar  haunts  beauties  hitherto  undreamed  of,  which, 
without  such  aid,  they  would  never  have  been  able 
to  discover.  We  have  slowly  grown  to  realize  that,  is 
these  days  of  over-brain-work  and  over-civilixation, 
no  medicine  but  fresh  air  can  calm  the  restless  pobet 
and  soothe  the  fevered  mind,  and  the  tricycle  offers  to 
women  that  panacea  for  over-wrought  nerves  and  tried 
tempers.  '^Why  not  ride  instead  P'  aaka  someone. 
Certainly  almost  all  that  can  be  said  in  praiae  of  the  tri- 
cycle applies  equally  to  the  horse ;  but  while  thoosands 
may  enjoy  the  former,  the  latter  is  within  the  reach  of 
the  rich  alone.  And  it  is  particularly  to  the  women  of 
the  middle  class  that  I  wish  to  recommend  the  use  of  Um 
tricycle ;  that  class  which  suffers  most  from  what  ve 
have  grown  to  call  the  **  little  health  of  women ;"  tba 
class  whose  lives  are  the  busiest,  and  whose  min<b  tba 
most  heavily  taxed,  and  who,  just  in  proportion  to  thit 
taxation  and  that  business,  need  some  relaxation  vbtdi 
shall  offer  them  the  most  complete  change  and  reit  from 
their  ordinary  occupations.— vl  Lady  Cydist  in  CtatdP* 
Family  Magaeine, 
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NOTES. 


80MB   BBKINI8CBNCBS  OF  THE  HANCHE8TEB  CHESS 

CLUB. 

Li»009.]  The  papers  this  week  have  announced  the 
death  of  a  veteran  chess  player.  Horwitz  died  very 
suddenly.  To  many  in  Manchester  this  announce- 
ment will  recall  the  familiar  figure  of  poor  old 
Horwitz  as  he  used  to  plod  along  the  streets,  generally 
with  a  picture  under  his  arm,  looking  careworn, 
anxious,  and  time-fitricken,  though  always  amiable. 
Beet  his  simple  soul !  He  was  an  artist  as  well  as  a 
chess  player;  but  neither  vocation  appeared  very 
profitable.  A  chess  player  never  makes  money,  and 
there  are  many  artists  who  are  always  poor;  Horwitz 
was  one  of  them.  During  several  years  he  was 
resident  in  Manchester,  and  his  careworn  looks  and 
threadbare  suit  attested  that  times  were  hard  with 
him  and  life  a  struggle.  Sometimes  he  sold  a  picture 
(for  though  not  a  Mmais  he  could  paint  fairly  well), 
and  this  would  help  him  on.  You  could  always  tell 
when  he  had  made  a  sale,  for  he  would  sit  down  to 
the  chess  board  radiant  with  cheerfulness,  and  solve 
a  problem  or  analyze  an  opening  so  rapidly  yet  so 
thoroughly  that  it  was  difficult  to  keep  pace  with 

When  the  chess  dub  after  many  migrations 
was  held  at  Bakewell's,  in  St.  Mary's  Gate, 
Horwitz  was  a  regular  attendant  in  an  after- 
noon, pipe  in  mouth,  always  ready  for  a  game. 
Now  he  has  gone.  So  have  many  who  used  to 
make  the  hours  pass  pleasantly  at  the  Manchester 
Cbeaa  Club.  There  was  Bateson  Wood,  the  chairman, 
80  genial  and  so  cheerful ;  Duval,  the  artist,  full  of 
brilliant  play  and  cultivated  talent ;  Max  Kyllmann, 
whose  dashing  style  distinguished  him  as  the  Hotspur 
of  chess ;  Kipping,  whose  sound  and  careful  moves 
made  him  most  difficult  to  beat ;  Pindar,  who  always 
adjusted  his  glasses  and  his  pieces  with  equal 
precision,  and  with  the  assistance  of  both  generally 
secured  victory  in  the  mimic  warfare.  Blackbume 
was  there  also,  not  so  steady  at  a  single  game,  but 
ever  ready  to  perform  the  miraculous  feat  of  playing 
eleven  games  at  once  without  looking  at  the  boards. 
Seated  in  a  chair  with  his  back  to  the  players,  his 
gaze  was  fixed  upon  a  blank  wall,  but  the  posi- 
tion on  each  board  came  up  in  hid  mind  as 
he    returned    to   answer    his    antagonists'   move 


one  after  the  other  up  to  the  eleventh.  He 
usually  won  the  majority,  and  became  so  infatuated 
with  the  royal  game  that  he  gave  up  his  situation 
and  devoted  himself  to  it,  only  to  prove,  as  many 
others  have  done,  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  a  living 
out  of  chess.  There  were  many  others,  in  those 
days— pleasant,  clever  fellows,  who  made  the  club  a 
very  seductive  and  dangerous  place,  because  they 
made  it  so  pleasant ;  it  was  most  difficult  to  get 
away  if  once  you  entered. 

Horwitz  published  a  massive  book  on  chess,  I 
believe  jointly  with  Lowenthal,  full  of  elaborate 
analysis  and  intricate  positions,  making  the  student 
wonder  how  many  thousand  combinations  might 
arise  following  on  King's  pawn  two.  Horwitz 
was  not  so  strong  over  the  board,  for  in  one  of  the 
tournaments  at  the  club,  he  lost  his  game  to  J.  A. 
Birch,  who  played  Queen's  gambit,  took  the  attack, 
and  never  relaxed  his  pursuit  until  the  finish.  The 
game  was  published  in  the  lUtutrated  London  News, 
But  in  study  Horwitz  was  most  ingenious  and 
untiring.  During  his  stay  in  Manchester  many  dis- 
tinguished players  visited  the  club.  Andersen,  Hor- 
witz, Lowenthal,  Staunton,  and  the  young  American, 
Paul  Morphy.  A  curious  incident  occurred  whilst 
Morphy  was  playing  eleven  blindfold  games.  When 
he  came,  about  the  middle  of  the  game,  to  one  of  the 
boards,  his  opponent  called  his  move,  and  Morphy 
immediately  replied  by  calling  his  move,  and  was 
preparing  to  pass  on  to  the  next  board,  when  the 
player  called  out,  "  Tou  cannot  do  that,  Mr.  Morphy ; 
there  is  a  pawn  in  the  way." ''  Oh!  no," replied  Morphy, 
*'  I  am  sure  I  am  right  ;"and  he  at  once  went  over 
.the  moves  on  each  side  at  that  board  from  the  begin- 
ning, when  it  was  found  that  one  of  the  bystanders 
(the  room  being  very  crowded)  had  accidentally 
moved  the  intercepting  pawn  with  his  coat. 

Horwitz  became  so  reduced  in  circumstances  that 
his  friends  (he  had  no  enemies),  subscribed  to  help 
him  to  London,  where  he  anticipated  more  prosperous 
days  and  where  he  ended  his  career,  (Gentle,  genial, 
innocent  companion,  would  that  there  were  more 
like  him!  Let  him  not  depart  unnoticed,  although  a 
poor  chronicler  has  taken  up  the  pen.  B. 


We  may  supplement  our  correspondent's  kindly 
sketch  of  Horwitz  with  the  following  notes  by  a  con- 
tributor of  the  DaUy  News  :— 

Horwitz  in  his  later  years  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  his  attention  to  the  study  of  end  games,  towards  the 
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eluddatioa  of  which  he  did  more  than  all  his  prede- 
oesaora  and  oontemporariea  put  together.  The  resulta  of 
his  earlier  researches  in  this  direouon  were  published  in 
1851 ;  his  more  recent  discoveries  appeared  from  time  to 
time  In  the  Cktss  Monthly,  and  were  reprinted  about 
two  years  ago  as  a  substantial  volume.  1^  venerable 
figure  of  Eterr  Horwitz  was  very  familiar  to  all  fre- 
quenters of  the  Divan,  and  other  haunts  of  chess  players 
in  London.  The  master  loved  to  saunter  from  one  board 
to  another,  letting  fall  humorous  remarks  concerning  the 
play  of  bis  friends,  or  making  mental  notes  of  interesting 
positions.  To  amateurs  in  search  of  counsel  he  was 
uniformly  kind  and  helpful,  and  manv  masters  of  a 
younger  generation  owe  him  a  large  debt  of  gratitude. 
Like  the  majority  of  great  players,  he  was  full  of 
characteristic  peculiarities.    Staunton,  when  deep  in  a 

Kme,  used  to  ^  in  gloomy  silence,  with  his  hands  folded 
fore  him  on  the  table ;  Boden  habitually  muttered  to 
himself,  and  closed  each  period  of  his  soliloquy  with  a 
short  laugh ;  and  Steinitz  leans  over  the  bouu  so  as  to 
almost  conceal  his  pieces,  and  at  the  crisis  of  his  attack 
hums  a  melancholy  air;  but  Horwitz  was  always  a 
cheerful  opponent.  After  driving  an  adversary's  piece 
into  a  comer,  he  would  commonly  exclaim  with  &iumpb, 
**  Brandy  can't  save  it !"  and  he  had  at  his  tongue's  tip 
literary  quotations  from  English  and  Ghsrman  authors 
that  fitted  almost  every  incident  of  a  well-fought  game. 
Herr  Horwitz,  who  was  of  Hebrew  pareotage,  in  addition 
to  his  ability  as  a  chess  player,  had  no  "small  skill  as  an 
artist,  and  many  of  his  landscapes  in  waternsolours  have, 
in  past  years,  been  exhibited  in  London.  He  died  sud- 
denly in  his  seventy-eighth  year. 


QUERIES. 

[4,010.]  Hbiohts  abovb  Sea-lbvbl.— Can  any 
one  oblige  me  with  the  height  above  sea-level  of  the 
base  of  the  Queen's  Hotel,  Manchester ;  and  of  St. 
Margaret's  Churchy  Bowdon  ?  J.  W.  S. 

[4,011.]  Manchbstbb  by  Road  to  Blackpool 
AND  SouTHPORT.— What  18  the  best  and  most  in- 
teresting route  to  Blackpool  by  the  highway ;  also 
the  route  from  Southport  to  Manchester,  via  Scaris- 
brick  ?  Pbd. 

[4,012.]  Db.  Solomon  and  his  Balm  of  Oilead. 
Can  any  reader  say  who  this  gentleman  was ;  whether 
he  held  any  medical  degree,  and  whether  he  was  at 
any  time  resident  in  Manchester?  I  understand 
that  he  had  relatives  living  in  Manchester  some  Uttle 
time  ago.  What  was  the  Balm  of  Gilead — I  mean 
what  were  its  component  parts?  I  believe  Dr. 
Solomon  prepared  it  himself,  and  made  a  large  sum 
of  money  by  its  sale.  Pi. 

[4,018.]  Dukb'b  and  Chttbgh  Fiblds  and 
BoBBBBS'  Cave. — The  following  is  an  extract  from 
a  diary  lately  come  into  my  possession : — **  I  walked 
through  the  Duke's  and  Church  fields.    The  crocuses 


were  just  peeping  through  the  ground.  Continuing, 
I  arrived  at  the  Robbers'  Cave  and  the  Fisherman's 
Rock."  Where  were  the  places  mentioned  situated  ? 
The  time  would  be  about  thirty-five  years  ago,  and 
from  other  remarks  I  should  take  the  locality  to  be 
about  Hulme.  J.  Boylb. 

[4,014.]  HouoH  End  Hall.— What  is  the  past 
history  of  Hough  End  Hall,  near  Chorlton-com- 
Hardy,  and  its  previous  occupiers  ?  Also,  has  part 
of  the  Hall  been  pulled  down,  and  was  the  cavity  at 
the  end  nearest  the  shippons  formerly  a  fireplace  or 
an  entrance  to  the  Hall  ?  R.  D'A.  W. 

[Hough  End  Hall  and  its  history  have  alzeadv  been 

CMU 


the  subject  of  communicaUons  in  these 
See  Notes  and  Queries  for  March,  1879,  or  coosalt 
the  second  volume  of  the  reprint.  The  last  questioa 
in  the  above  inquiry,  however,  lias  not  been  pat 
before.— Ed.] 

[4,016.]  Old  Stonb  Pathways  in  thb  North 
Riding.— In  some  parts  of  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  there  are  narrow  paths  of  small  flag  stones 
laid  side  by  side,  and  only  bro^  enough  for  one 
person  to  walk  on,  connecting  the  towns  and  villages 
with  each  other.  Can  any  one  inform  me  what  was 
the  object  of  thesejlong  stone  tracks?  They  are 
evidently  of  great  antiquity,  from  the  fact  of  their 
being  so  much  worn  and  in  many  places  broken  up 
and  disordered.  In  the  district  round  Whitby  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  these  paths  were  for  the  guidance 
and  assistance  of  the  monks  in  their  journeys,  and  in 
one  place  at  least  such  a  path  is  called  the  **  Monk's 
Walk."  Is  there  any  foundation  for  this  theory? 
And  are  there  any  other  instances  where  an  abbey  is 
connected  with  its  priories  and  granges  by  this 
means?  Again,  I  have  heard  that  they  were  the 
creation  of  a  later  period,  and  were  made  for  the  use 
of  pack-horses.  This,  however,  would  seem  to  be 
very  unlikely,  dnce  a  horse  would  so  easily  slip  on 
such  a  pavement.  Sub  tumtjio. 


A  MoNKBY-PuzzLB  IN  Bloom. — A  highly  inter- 
esting sight  in  the  botanical  world  is  to  be  witnsand  in 
the  grounds  of  Steephill  Castle,  Ventnor,  where  a  large 
tree  of  the  araucaria  imbricata  species,  familiarly  known 
as  the  monkey-pnzile»  is  in  full  bloom,  an  oceomnos 
exceedingly  rare  in  this  country.  The  tree,  which  is 
about  forty  feet  high,  contains  nearly  forty  cones  of 
fruit.  These  cones  are  twice  the  sixe  of  ordinary  coeoi- 
nuts,  and  the  exhibition  of  one  of  them  on  Saturday  at  a 
local  flower  show  excited  great  interest^  neither  gudsu- 
ers  nor  other  visitors  having  ever  heard  of  the  tree  uoon- 
ingin  £!o£':ina. 
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NOTES. 

HANGING  DITCH. 

[4,016.]  I  haye  seen  many  queries  in  this  column 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  name  *'  Hanging  Ditch  "  heing 
giTen  to  the  street  of  that  name  in  the  city,  but  I 
hare  not  yet  seen  any  satisfactoiy  reply.  I  think, 
however,  that  the  following  extract  puts  the  reason 
for  80  naming  the  street  quite  beyond  doubt.  The 
extract  is  taken  from  Whitakef s  History  of  Man- 
tkmUr  (London,  1775),  yoL  ii.,  p.  105,  where  I  find 
the  following  i— 

In  the  line  of  the  road  to  Ribcheater  was  an  old 
appvoaeh  to  the  Camp  [t.«.  the  Roman  camp  which 
wme  near  where  the  Cathedral  now  stands]  on  its 
arriYal  there  i{uarded  by  a  military  gateway.  And 
the  present  would  be  on  the  same  point,  and  equally 
aa  before  by  a  bridge  of  li^ht  Umber  across  the 
ditch.  This  was  before  probably,  and  certainly  was 
now,  drawn  up^  generally  for  the  security  of  the 
mansion;  and  thersfore  attracted  to  itself  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Bulging  Bridge,  and  communicated 
to  the  fosse  the  the  M>breviated  denomination  of  the 
Hanging  Ditch.  The  former  name  is  still  retained 
by  the  bridge  of  stone  which  has  been  erected  in  the 
room  of  the  other.  And  the  Utter  adheres  to  a  street 
that  has  been  oonstmcted  along  the  course  of  the 


At  page  404  of  toL  iL  there  is  a  map  of  Manchester 
in  627,  which  shows  exactly  the  position  of  the 
hanging  bridge  over  the  ditch.         Sub  Tuiculo. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

MANGHBSTBB  TO  BLACXPOOL  BT  BOAD. 
(Qoaiy  Bo.  4,011,  September  6.) 
[4,017.]  Your  correspondent  who  desires  to  go  to 
Blackpool  on  foot  may  make  it  a  pleasant  excursion 
provided  he  is  in  the  enjojrment  of  tolerable  health 
and  strength.  I  performed  the  journey  some  time 
ago,  and  found  myself  benefited  by  it.  The  distance 
by  the  shortest  way  from  Manchester  is  forty-nine 
milea,  which  distance  I  divided  into  stages  for  re- 
fEeshments  as  follows  :->Manchester  through  Pendle- 
bury  to  Bolton,  eleven  miles;  thence  to  Chorley, 
eleven  miles ;  then  Preston,  nine  miles ;  Khrkham, 
nine  miles  further ;  after  which  Blackpool  is  reached 
by  another  nine  miles.  Ajb,  however,  the  route  to 
Beaton  is  through  a  manufacturing  and  colliery  di»- 
trict»«nd  possessing  no  other  feature,  I  would  recom- 
mend him  to  take  the  rail  to  that  town,  and  then 
piooeed  on  f  oot   If  he  is  of  an  antiquarian  or  artiatic 


disposition,  many  subjects  of  interest  will  occur  on 
the  way,  including  the  Liverpool  waterworks,  lying 
at  the  base  of  Bivington  Pike,  a  hill  1,200  feet  high, 
and  forming,  with  other  associations,  the  subject  of 
one  of  Boby's  Lancashire  Legends,  Hoghton  Tower, 
glimpses  of  the  sea  beyond  Chorley,  and  the  calm 
rural  Fylde  country  beyond  Preston.  He  should  get 
a  map.  I  have  an  excellent  one,  published  in  1823 
in  Liverpool ;  and  next  to  that  Phillips's  cyclist  map 
of  Lancashire  is  good,  as  showing  the  highways 
coloured  and  prominent,  I  performed  the  journey 
leisurely  in  two  days.  B.  H. 

Cheetham  Hill. 

CLOCK  ALLBY. 
(Note  No.  8,996,  August  22.) 

[4,018.]    Whilst  the  demolition  of  this  place  is  in 

progress,  it  may  be  well  to  note  the  reference  to  it  by 

the  late  Mr.  B.  W.  Procter.  On  page  275  of  Memorials 

of  Manchester  Streets,  he  says: — 

Mr.  John  Stanley  Gregson,  in  his  book  on  Man- 
chester Men  and  Manners,  states  that  a  little  place 
called  Clock  Alley,  near  Withy  Grove,  received  its 
name  in  a  singular  manner.  We  are  enabled  to 
verify  his  statement,  having  ever  since  our  boyhood 
dwelt  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  many  books  have 
passed  from  our  store  to  its  older  residents.  Though 
now  wearing  a  neglected  appearance*  this  alley  was 
remarkable,  towaras  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
and  later,  for  a  tenantry  of  a  superior  yet  working* 
class  character.  Chieflv  fustian  cutters  and  weavers, 
they  managedf  by  prudent  attention,  to  furnish  their 
homes  with  comfort  and  taste.  Although  their 
wages  were  not  high,  rent  and  taxes  were  low,  while 
their  little  gardens  added  pleasurably  to  their  store. 
Further,  they  were  reasonably  content  with  their 
true  position,  never  sacrificing  the  substance  for  the 
shadow  in  vain  eflforts  to  keep  pace  with  fashion. 
Nearly  every  house  possessed  as  its  most  useful, 
prizable  ornament,  an  eight-day  clock — whence  the 
name  of  Clock  Alley. 

The  rural  aspect  of  the  neighbourhood,  as  it  formerly 
existed,  may  be  inferred  from  the  names  of  the 
streets  by  which  it  is  surrounded— namely.  Balloon- 
street,  Garden-street,  Cock  Gates  (Mark  Lane),  and 
Toad  Lane  (now  called  Todd-street).  Balloon-etreet 
was  so  called  from  the  fact  of  balloon  ascents  having 
taken  place  from  this  spot,  which  was  then  a  field 
into  which  ran  the  gardens  attached  to  the  cottages 
forming  Clock  Alley.  John  Mbllob. 

Newtown. 

DB.  SOLOMON  AND  HIS  BALM  OF  GILBAB. 
(Query  No.  4,012,  September  6.) 

[4,019.]    Dr.  S.  Solomon  was  a  rather  notorious 
Liverpool  quack  in  the  early  part  of  this  century. 

There  is  a  short  notice  of  his  life  in  The 
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Adviser  and  Guide  to  Hedtth  and  Long  Life,  edited 
by  Alexander  Burnet.  II.,  287.  London,  1825.  A 
copy  of  his  book,  A  Guide  to  Health ;  or,  Advice  to 
Both  Sexes,  fifty-fourth  edition,  is  in  the  library  of 
the  Manchester  Medical  Society.  Neither  place  nor 
date  of  publication  is  stated  on  the  title-page ;  but 
the  preface  is  dated  from  Solomon's  Place,  Liyerpool. 
A  portrait  of  the  author  faces  the  title.  T.  W. 

tt  tt  tt 

Dr.  Solomon  was  an  M.D.  of  the  Uniyersity  and 
College  of  Physicians  of  Aberdeen.  I  cannot  say 
whether  he  ever  practised  in  Manchester,  but  in  1706 
he  practised  in  Liverpool,  his  residence  in  that  year 
being  No.  12,  Marylebone.  Dr.  Solomon's  advertise- 
ments stated  that  his  Balm  of  Gilead  could  not  be 
prepared  under  nine  weeks,  and  was  composed  of 
"  the  real  pure  essence  of  virgin  gold,  together  with 
the  choicest  natural  balsams  of  the  whole  Materia 
Medica."  It  had  a  large  sale,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
a  cure  for  most  of  the  ills  that  human  flesh  is  heir  to. 

J.  Pbtob. 

«  tt  tt 

In  a  stray  volume  of  the  Medical  Adviser,  published 
in  1824,  *'  Dr."  Solomon  is  said  to  be  then  living  and 
carrying  on  a  successful  business  in  his  peculiar  line 
in  Liverpool,  having  previously  resided  in  Birming- 
ham, in  which  place  he  emerged  from  the  humble 
position  of  hawking  rollers  for  perukes.  He  did  not, 
when  mentioned  by  the  Adviser,  hold  a  degree. 
Further  volumes  of  the  Medical  Adviser,  edited  by 
Burnett,  might  afford  more  information  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  work  is  sometimes  met  with  at  old  book- 
stalls. B.  H. 

Dr.  Solomon's  Balm  of  Gilead  was  a  very  largely- 
felling  patent  medicine  more  than  half  a  century 
ago.  It  was  sold  in  bottles  lis.  each,  and  in  what 
were  termed  family  bottles  at  S3s.  each.  I  believe 
Dr.  Solomon  made  a  large  fortune  by  it,  by  means  of 
which,  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  he  built  a 
large  mansion  near  Liverpool,  which  he  termed 
Gilead  House,  a  woodcut  of  which  was  impressed  on 
the  wrappers  of  the  bottles.  *  I  have  heard  that 
before  his  death  Dr.  Solomon  gave  instructions  that 
after  his  decease  the  advertisements  which  he  was 
constantly  sending  to  different  newspapers  were  to 
be  continued,  especially  naming  the  journals  to  be 
used.  These  instructions  were,  I  have  heard,  not 
attended  to,  and  possibly  in  consequence  the  sale  did 
not  keep  up. 


A  London  Bbadbb  of  thb  Grrr  Z^bwb. 

DUXB'S  and  CHUBCH  FIBLD8  AND  BOEBESS' 

CAVE. 
(Queiy  No.  4,013,  Septembers.) 
[4,020.]  The  Fisherman's  Rock  is  on  that  side  of 
the  river  Irwell  and  adjacent  to  the  site  of  old  Hulme 
Hall.  There  was  a  tunnel  leading  from  the  Hall  to 
the  water's  edge  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
occupants  to  enter  a  boat  on  the  liver.  For  seven! 
years  after  the  old  Hall  had  been  pulled  down  a 
portion  of  this  ^  cave'*  (or  tunnel)  was  left  standing, 
and  was  known  tb  the  lads  in  the  neighboorbood  as 
the ''  Robbers'  Gave ;"  but  why  it  should  be  so  desig- 
nated I  am  at  a  loss  to  know,  unless  it  was  from  its 
lonely  situation.  My  parents  were  the  last  tenaots 
of  Hulme  Hall,  which  was  pulled  down  in  1842. 
About  the  time  referred  to  (thirty-five  years  ago) 
I  should  be  eight  years  of  age,  and  the  '* Gave"  osed 
to  be  a  favourite  resort  for  myself  and  oompaniona. 
As  I  have  not  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hulme 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  I  am  unable  to  xonember 
the  other  places  named,  but  I  think  Ghurch  Fields 
were  those  adjacent  to  St.  George's  Ghurch,  Chester 
Road.  John  Rotlb. 

Yiotorto-ttreet.  Oldham. 

«  «  tt 

The  Duke's  and  Ghurch  Fields  lay  between  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater's  warehouses,  C!a8tleAeld,  and 
Hulme  Hall  Lane,  bounded  on  the  other  sides  by 
Ghester  Road  and  the  Bridgewater  GanaL  Egertoo- 
street  (now  Dawson-street)  divided  thorn.  Duke's 
Field,  no  doubt,  obtained  its  name  from  the  wharfos 
and  warehouses  of  the  canal,  which  ran  alongside  of  it 
Church  Field  derived  its  name  from  St  GeoEge's 
Church,  the  only  building  at  that  time  upon  it  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  Mr.  Leo  Grindon  has  a  note 
somewhere— to  say  that  this  was  the  last  place 
in  which  he  saw  the  double  crocus  in  this  dis- 
trict. These  fields  are  now  covered  with  dwelling- 
houses  and  mills.  Leaving  Ghurch  Field  and 
turning  down  Hulme  Hall  Lane,  we  cross  the 
canal  bridge  and  reach  the  site  of  old  Huhne 
Hall  near  the  banks  of  the  IrwelL  Here  stood,  at 
the  time  named,  a  large  brick  arch  or  cave,evidflBtiy 
the  remains  of  an  arched  cellar.  This  was  called 
the  Robber's  Gave.  About  this  time  the  Manchester 
and  Salf ord  Regattas  were  in  full  swing ;  the  Prin- 
oeas,  Shakspere,  Ellesmere,  and  Belphegor  oram 
were   fighting    their    battles    over    the    Irwell; 
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and  we  were  able  to  send  a  crew  to  London  and 

take  the    championship   of   the   Thames,   against 

the  crack  crews  of  London  and  Newcastle.     The 

Irwell  course  was  from  Throstle  Nest  to  Regent  Boad 

Bridge  and  back.    At  the  junction  of  the  Irwell  and 

the  Mersey,  near  the  Bobber's  Cave  stood  the  Princess' 

Boat  House,  and  here  cannons  were  fired  to  announce 

to  those  at  Throstle  Nest  which  boat  had  turned 

the  buoy  first,   the   boats   being  numbered   from 

the    Salford     side.      This,    together     with     the 

capital  view  which  was  obtained  of  the  boats  up  to 

the  turning  point,  and  a  portion  of  the  way  back, 

drew  a  goodly  number  of  people  to  the  site  of  the  old 

Hall,  and  at  these  times  an  enierprizing  publican 

utilized  the  Bobber's  Caye  as  a  refreshment  booth. 

Many  were  the  boyish  legends  connected  with  it. 

The  Hall  was  the  scene  of  Mr.  Harrison  Ainsworth's 

first  romance,  Sir  John  Chivertan.    Close  to  the  Cave 

on  the  banks  of  the  river  was  the  Fisherman's  Bock, 

down  which  a  number  of  steps  led  to  a   ferry. 

Across  the  river  stood  Ordsall  Clough,  in  which  there 

was  another  cavf ,  and  near  to  stood  Ordsall  HalL 

Ordsall  Clough  was  the  locality  of  a  scene  in  Mr. 

Ainsworth's  Ouy  Faux.  F&ed  Leaby. 

lUrfleld-street,  Maochedter. 

HSIGHTS  ABOVE  SEA-LEVEL. 
(Query  Ko.  4.010,  September  5.) 

[4,021.1  I  cannot  answer  the  precise  inquiry  made 
by  "J.  W.  S.,"  but  I  find  in  my  scrap-book  tne  follow- 
ing cutting  from  the  MancheUer  City  News  of  April 
5,  1873,  which  will  perhaps  partially  serve  the 
querist's  purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  be  useful 
information  to  many  people.  It  is  a  list  giving  the 
bc^ht  above  sea-level  of  the  undermentioned  places: 


Feet. 

ishton 340 

Brooffhtoo  Lane 88 

Broughton,  Lower 91 

Bnoghton,  Hifher 185 

CbMtham  Hilf  250 

Cborlton-cum-Hardy ...    70 

Davyhulme 50 

Omton  ....^ 300 

Udibiiry 100  and  119 

Droyladan    300 

Eliiabetb-6t.(cornerof)  180 

Kairfiald   300 

Flixton.- 68 

Barporbay  235 

HMtOQ  Chapel   (Haw- 

tfaoraQrove)  233 

Beaton  Meney   156 

Beaton  Norris  (Cbrisc 

CbuKh)    250 

Kersal  (old  racecourse;  100 

Levenaholme  179 

Umgsight  150  and  168 

MiddlatOD  262  and  355 


Feet 

Newton  Heath 280 

Oldham  600  and  843 

Oldham  -  street,    Man- 
chester (top  of)  161 

Peel  Park 80 

Pendleton ^,.,  156 

Philip's  Park   170 

Piccadilly  147 

Queen's  Park  236 

Reddish  Hall   260 

Rusholme 134 

Stalybridge 367  and  485 

Stockport 134 

Stockport  Reservoir  ...  139 
Stockport  (St.  Thomas's      > 

Church) 256 

Stratford  87 

Urmston  68 

Victoria  Park  150 

Waterloo  Rd.  (corner  of)  182 

Withington  .*. 115 

Worsley 98  and  136 


Where  two  figures  are  given  it  is  understood  that 
they  refer  to  the  lowest  and  highest  points  of  the 
places  named.  "  J.  W.  S."  may  take  Piccadilly— 147 
feet  above  sea-level — as  giving  the  information  about 
the  Queen's  HoteL  Perhaps  some  one  else  can  add 
the  figures  for  the  base  of  St.  Margaret's  Church, 
Bowdon.  Ion. 

HENRY  HOWARD. 
(Nos.  3,998  and  3,997.) 

[4,022.]  I  can  now  supply  your  correspondent  Mr. 
J.  F.  Tattbbsall  with  additional  particulars  con- 
cerning Henry  Howard. 

As  I  said  in  my  former  answer,  he  was  the  younger 
son  of  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Surrey  by  his  marriage 
with  Lady  Francis  Vere.  He  was  bom  at  Shottisham, 
Norfolk,  in  1539,  and  educated  at  King's  College, 
London,  and  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  On  leaving 
the  University  he  travelled  for  some  time,  and  became 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  celebrities  of  the  day. 
From  the  fickle  Queen  he  received  little  encourage- 
ment or  favour  of  any  kind,  and  what  she  did  for 
him  was  only  at  the  request  of  her  favourite.  Earl 
Essex,  who  was  a  friend  of  Howard's.  She  seems  to 
have  looked  with  distrust  on  him.  Her  successor, 
however,  made  amends,  as  on  his  accession  he  sum- 
moned him  to  the  Privy  Council  and  created  him 
Baron  Howard  of  Mainhill  and  Earl  of  Northampton. 
King  James  made  him  also  Lord  Privy  Seal  (April 
29, 1608),  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  Constoble  of 
Dover  Castle,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, High  Steward  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  Knight  of  the  Garter  (1605). 

According  to  Bishop  Godwin  he  was  the  "  lear- 
nedest  man  among  the  nobility,  and  the  most  noble 
among  the  learned ;"  and  Bacon  speaks  of  him  as  the 
**  leamedest  Counsellor  in  the  Kingdom."  He  was 
generally  considered,  however,  a  man  whose  conduct, 
whilst  in  office,  was  unimpeachable,  but  whose 
treachery  to  his  own  friends  was  well  known.  He 
died  at  the  residence  erected  by  himself,  Northum- 
berland House,  Charing  Cross,  June  15,  1614, 
and  was  buried  in  Dover  church.  He  was  unmarried. 
In  1583  he  published  A  Deferuative  ctgainat  the  Poyson 
of  Supposed  Prophecy,  Of  his  unpublished  works 
there  are  two  treatises  to  justify  "  Woman'0  Govern- 
ment," one  of  which  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library  and 
the  other  was  in  the  Harleian  Collection.  It  is  pro- 
bably one  of  these  Mr.  Tattbrball  mentions. 

The  Earl  founded  three  hospitals,  one  at  Green- 
vrich,  one  at  Clare,  and  a  third  at  Castlerising,  in 
Norfolk.    He  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  three 
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supposed  to  bave  poisoned  Sir  Tkomas  Overbury. 
Tlie  assertion,  bowever,  rests  on  very  weak  evidence, 
and  no  suspicions  were  aroused  during  bis  lifetime. 
For  further  particulars,  if  needed,  I  refer  Mr.  Tatter- 
sail  to  WvntDood^a  Memorials^  Great  Oyet  of  Poiioning 
(London,  1846),  and  Lodge's  Portraits. 

E.  Pabtinoton. 

The  Horobeam.  Buabolme. 


QU£RI£S. 

[4,023.]  Abdwiok  HALL.~What  is  the  history  of 
Ardwick  Hall,  and  who  has  occupied  it  ?         B.  S. 

[4,024.]  Sc&owBSHiLL.— In  the  will  of  Ann  Bate, 
of  Lady  Bridge,  within  the  parish  of  "  Chedle,"  dated 
August  Ist,  1590,  she  appoints  William  Bate  and 
William  Bancrofte,  of  Scrowesbill,  her  executors. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  Scroweshill,  and  is  it  what 
is  now  called  School's  Hill  ?  J.  Owbn. 

[4,025.]  Attthobship  of  Linbs.—  In  the  itf<m- 
chester  Hiend  for  March  or  April,  1873,  there  ap- 
peared some  fine  lines  entitled  **Gatber  ye  Roses 
while  ye  may."    The  first  stanza  is : — 

Why  do  I  hear  all  day 

Swift  hurryiug  footsteps,  and  the  sound 
Of  loUiDg  wheels  ?    Why  are  ye  in  such  haste, 

And  whither  bouud? 

The  verses  are  signed  "G.  W.  B.*'    Who  was  the 
writer  ?  Ion. 

[4,026.]  Zoucu  OB  Wbanqham  ?— In  the  Crossley 
sale  catalogue  the  following  entry  occurred : — 
*'  Wrangham  (Archdn.)  Life  and  Character  of  John 
Viscount  Lonsdale,  only  sic  copies  privately  printedt 
n.d.  8to."  This  was  secured  for  me  by  Mr.  R.  H. 
Sutton,  On  the  wrapper  is  written,  *'  Presented  by 
the  Rev.  Archdn.  Wrangham  (the  Author)  to  W. 
Ford."  Another  note  indicates  that  there  were  only 
six  copies  printed  separatdy^  More  recently  a  copy 
of  the  "  Memoir  of  the  Reign  of  James  the  Second, 
by  John  Viscount  Lonsdale,"  York,  1808, 4to.,  has  come 
into  my  possession,  It  has  inscribed  on  the  fly-leaf: — 
*'  A  present  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Zouch,  prebendary  of 
Durham,  uncle  to  Lord  Lonsdale,  author  of  this 
Life  and  Character  of  John  Viscount  Lonsdale,  to 
Robert  Burton.  Dr.  Zouch  was  offered  the  bishoprick 
of  Carlisle  in  the  year  1807,  but  most  conscientiously 
said, '  Nolo  episcopari.' "  Prefixed  to  the  work  is  a 
Life  of  Viscount  Lonsdale  identically  the  same  as 
the  one  attributed  to  Archdeacon  Wrangham,  and 
signed  T.  Z.  Who  was  the  author,  and  from  what 
work  was  the  first  item  separately  printed  ? 

W.  WiPBB. 


Satutdai?^  Septembei:  t9,  tSS5. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

HBIGHTS  ABOVE  BBA-LBVSL. 
(Mos.  4.010  and  4,Q2L) 

[4,027.1    As  Query  No.  4,010  of  September  5,  bj^ 

*'  J.  W.  S.,"  was  only  half-answared  by  Ion  in  last 

Saturday's  issue,  I  add  the  altitudes  of  the  following 

land-marks  to  Ion's  list,  amongst  which  ^  J.  W.  S." 

will  find  the  ones  he  wants  :- 

Beet  above  aea-lerel. 

Queen's  Hotel -....^ 153 

St.  Margaret's  Church,  Dunham  Maaaey 207 

Bowdon  Parish  Church  220 

Timperley  Church   141 

Bostheme  Mere    68 

High  Legh 250 

Delamere  Forest  (BtUioge  Hill) 586 

It  is  also  interesting  to  know  that  the  Bridgewater 
Canal,  which  runs  from  Manchester  to  Runcorn  with- 
out a  lock,  has  a  nearly  uniform  water  level  of  8S 
feet.  Knowing  this,  it  becomes  a  sort  of  datum  line 
from  which  the  levels  of  the  district' through  which 
iained.  t  passes  can  be  approximately  asoert 

C.  E.  Nbwtoh. 

Oooper-atreet,  Mandheecer. 

THB  MANCHESTEB  CHX88  CLUB. 
(Note  No.  4,009.  September  5.) 
[4,028.]  If  *'  B,"  before  printing  his  remimsoenceB, 
had  consulted  one  of  the  older  members  of  the  Man- 
chester Chess  Club,  he  would  have  discovered  that  it 
was  premature  to  put  Mr.  Kipping  "  down  among 
the  dead  men,"  that  gentleman  being  in  the  land  of 
the  living,  and  still  a  member  of  the  club.  Another 
blunder  in  ^'B's"  Note  is  the  statement  that  the 
great  American  player,  Paul  Morphy,  once  visited 
the  club  and  gave  blindfold  performances  thersi  It 
is  quite  certain  that  Morphy  never  came  near  the 
club ;  in  fact  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  records  of 
his  English  tour  that  he  was  ever  in  Manchester. 
Mr.  Kipping  is  the  only  Manchester  chess-player  who 
played  vdth  Morphy,  and  the  encounter  took  place, 
not  in  Manchester,  but  in  Birmingham.  As  to 
Horwitz's  contributions  to  chess  literature,  he  never 
produced  a  book  which  could  be  described  as  **  mas- 
sive," and  he  never  brought  out  a  work  "  jointly  with 
Lowenthal."  There  are  other  portions  of  "B's** 
epistle  which  are  open  to  criticism,  but  the  erron  I 
have  pointed  out  are  sufficient  to  show  that  **  B  "  is 
indeed,  as  he  himself  says,  ^  a  poor  chronicler." 

C.  A.  Dusi. 

Ilanoheeter  Oban  Olub. 
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ABDWIOK  HAXL, 
(Query  No.  4,023,  SeptemDer  12.) 
[4,029.]  Ardwick  Hall,  I  belieye,  was  built  at  the 
beginLiDg  of  the  present  century.  The  estate 
belonged  to  a  family  called  Hyde— hence  the  name 
Hyde  Boad.  The  late  John  Kennedy,  who  died  in 
1856^  aged  eighty-five,  father  of  the  present  owner 
of  the  Hall,  Mr.  John  L.  Kennedy,  bought  the  pro- 
perty somewhere  about  1820,  and  removed  there 
from  Medlock  Bank  in  Holt  Town,  a  house  long 
since  pulled  down,  and  which  was  subsequently 
occupied  by  Sir  William  Fairbaim  before  he  went  to 
live  in  the  Polygon,  Ardwick.  The  present  Mr. 
John  Lawson  Kennedy  lived  at  Ardwick  Hall  when 
he  was  in  Manchester  for  upwards  of  sixty  years, 
and  has  only  left  it  within  the  last  two  or  three 
months.  The  late  Mr.  Kennedy  built  several  sub- 
Btantial  terraces  of  houses  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
estate,  which  extends  from  the  Oreen  to  Ardwick 
Oemetery,  and  from  Hyde  Boad  to  Park-street. 
Ardwick  Hall,  which  is  now  to  be  let,  was  formerly 
called  Ardwick  House,  but  Miss  Marshall,  who  lived 
in  Stockport  Boad  at  the  entrance  to  the  Polygon, 
wished  her  residence  to  be  called  Ardwick  House, 
and  Mr.  Kennedy  accordingly  changed  the  name  of  his 
residence  to  Ardwick  Hall;  this  would  be  about 
forty  years  ago.  Mr.  John  Lawson  Kennedy  is  now 
living  in  Scotland.  J.  C. 

DB.  BOLOHON  AND  HIS  BALM  OF  OILEAD. 
(Noi.  4,012  and  4.019.) 

[ifiOO.]  In  reference  to  Dr.  Solomon  and  the 
Balm  of  Gilead,  I  remember  a  few  years  ago  my 
late  father  telling  me  that,  when  the  medicine  was 
in  its  full  popularity,  it  was  analyzed,  and  the  prin- 
cipal ingredients  were  found  to  be  brandy  and  water. 
Would  not  this  account  for  its  great  sale  and  its 
wonderful  effect  on  the  complexion  ? 

Thomas  A.  Somebyille. 

WUmtlow. 

tt  *  tt 

The  late  Dr.  James  Byron  Bradley,  of  Buxton, 
maiiied  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Solomon,  so  celebrated 
for  his  Balm  of  Gilead.  I  knew  Dr.  Bradley  inti- 
mately, and  have  had  many  pleasant  and  social  con- 
versations with  him.  He  had  travelled  much,  had 
Been  many  cities,  his  reading  had  been  varied  and 
extensive,  and  he  was  full  of  anecdote  and  informa- 
tion. He  would  say,  vrith  a  shrug  and  a  chuckle, 
and  a  merry  twinkle  of  the  eyes,  characteristic  of 
him,  **  I  married  the  Balm  of  Gilead ! "  Miss  Solomon 
would  have  a  very  good  *•  tocher."    Dr.  Bradley  was 


the  grandfather  of  the  late  Heniy  J.  Byron,  the  cele- 
brated dramatist  and  actor ;  thus  Dr.  Solomon  would 
be  the  eminent  author's  great-grandfather.  Dr. 
Bradley,  I  believe,  was  a  native  of  Staleybridge.  I 
know  that  the  late  Abel  Harrison,  of  that  town,  was 
one  of  his  schoolfellows.  J.  C.  Bates. 

Nuttall  Ternoe,  Buxton. 

HULME  HALL  AND  THE  BOBBBBS'  CAVE. 
(Noe.  4.018  and  4,020.) 

[4,031 .]  The  following  is  a  memorandum  of  a  visit 
I  paid  to  the  pUoe  in  December,  1852 :— The  old  bam 
at  Hulme  Hall  was  dated  1622,  but  the  end  nearest 
to  the  hall  with  the  date  on  it  was  taken  down  to 
make  way  for  the  railway.  What  is  left  of  the  bam 
was  the  middle  part,  now  converted  into  a  cottage. 
The  roof  timbers  are  strong  oak  beams,  and  are  grey- 
slated  with  stone  quions.  The  windows  have  been 
inserted,  and  the  narrow  loopholes  closed  to  make  it 
into  a  dwelling.  The  bricks  cany  the  appearance  of 
age,  are  not  remarkable  for  a  good  shape,  and  seem 
to  be  rather  overbumed  than  under.  On  one  of  the 
stone  quions  at  the  back  has  been  recently  chisseled 
"  IVLT.  T.  B.  1622."  I  recollect  some  initials  and 
the  date  1622  many  years  ago,  but  don't  remember 
that  the  word  July  wss  on  the  stone.  The  bam  was 
divided  from  the  Hall  by  the  lane  leading  to  Chester 
Boad.  When  the  Hall  was  taken  down  the  ground 
on  which  it  stood  was  lowered  by  removing  the  sur- 
face to  a  depth  of  several  feet,  exposing  the  arch  of 
a  cellar,  which  had  probably  been  used  as  a  wine  or 
beer  cellar.  The  arch  was  of  brick,  and  the  mortar 
so  hardened  by  time  that  it  had  resisted  for  several 
years  all  the  attempts  of  the  boys  in  the  neighbour- 
hood to  pull  it  in  pieces.  It  is  now,  however,  thrown 
down  and  lying  in  large  masses  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cavity  which  is  scooped  out  of  the  rock.  Comparing 
the  bricks  with  those  of  the  bam,  I  should  say  the 
arch  has  been  built  not  less  than  two  and  a  half 
centuries  ago,  and  it  communicated  with  the  Hall  by 
a  doorway  which,  in  my  recollection,  was  built  up. 
There  was  formerly  a  well  sunk  at  the  edge  of  the 
rock  close  to  the  river,  for  what  purpose  I  don't 
know.     There  was  a  pump  in  the  courtyard,  but 

there  is  now  no  appearance  of  it.  J.  Owen. 

tt  *  * 

The  authorship  of  Sir  John  C/nverton  has  often 
been  incorrectly  attributed  to  Harrison  Ainsworth. 
It  has  been  proved  beyond  doubt  that  the  late  Mr.  J. 
P.  Aston  was  really  the  creator  of  that  local  romance. 

XiPHIAB. 

*  *  * 
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It  is  rightly  BUted  by  Mr.  Lbaby,  in  the  City  News 
of  September  12,  that  I  gathered  the  last  of  the  blue 
spring  crocuses  which,  up  to  1844,  grew  so  abun- 
dantly in  meadows  near  St.  George's  Church,  Huhne. 
The  specimen,  dated  April  6,  1844,  is  still  in  my 
possession.  A  few  months  afterwards  the  ground 
was  prepared  for  building  purposes. 

Led  Gbindon. 
hanging  ditch. 

(Note  No.  4,016,  September  12.) 

[4,082.]  I  have  noticed  many  queries  about  the 
street  known  as  "Hanging  Ditch,"  as  to  how  it 
derived  its  peculiar  name,  but  not  one  of  your  corres- 
pondents have  sent  you  the  true  solution.  I  can  do ; 
and  the  solution  may  be  relied  upon,  as  it  was  given 
me  by  my  father  many  years  ago  when  speaking  of 
Old  Manchester  and  his  younger  days. 

My  father  was  born  in  the  year  1787,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Withy  Grove,  where  he  lived  for  over 
twenty  years ;  and  when  he  was  a  young  man,  or 
about  the  year  1800  or  1802,  there  were  many  dogs 
in  the  then  small  town  of  Manchester,  some  of  whom 
had  been  seized  with  madness  and  had  bitten  others. 
The  authorities  of  the  time  being  gave  notice  that  all 
dogs  found  straying  in  the  streets  would  be  at  once 
destroyed.  A  raid  was  made  upon  the  dogs.  At  that 
time  there  was  no  Town's  Tard,  but  there  was  a  ditch 
on  the  site  where  the  present  street,  now  known  as 
Hanging  Ditch,  is  situate.  This  ditch  was  a  wide 
open  sewer,  with  several  large  trees  growing  along- 
side, and  with  branches  overhanging  it.  A  dog  when 
caught  had  a  rope  tied  round  its  neck ;  it  was  taken 
to  one  of  the  trees,  and  hung  on  one  of  the  branches 
which  grew  over  the  ditch.  As  soon  as  the  dog  was 
dead  the  rope  was  cut  and  the  dog  allowed  to  fall 
into  the  ditch,  and  there  left  to  decay  and  decompo- 
sition. From  that  time  forward  the  place  was  known 
as  **  Hanging  Ditch."  In  course  of  time  the  ditch 
was  drained,  filled  up,  and  converted  into  a  street — 
the  present  Hanging  Ditch. 

Such  is  the  origin  of  the  name.  My  father  has 
told  me,  many  a  time  and  oft,  that  he  has  taken  part, 
lad  like,  in  the  hanging  of  the  dogs  at  that  time. 
Previously  the  place  was  known  only  as  "The  Ditch," 
but  after  the  hangings  it  always  was  called  by  its 
present  name,  "  Hanging  Ditch." 

My  father  lived  to  eighty-one  years  of  age,  had 
resided  in  Manchester  all  his  life,  and  therefora  had 
seen  many  changes  in  town,  men,  and  manners. 

Castleton.  T.  J.  E. 


QUERIES. 

[4,033.]  Firb-Dba WING.— Can  any  correspondent 
inform  me  whether  the  placing  oi  a  poker,  or  a  pair 
of  tongs,  in  front  of  a  newly-made  fire,  and  pointing 
up  the  chimney,  can  assist  in  making  the  fire  "  draw 
up?**  If  this  be  the  case,  what  is  the  scientific 
reason  why  ?  Wallwobth. 

[4,034.]  Dkcani  and  Cantoris.  —  What  is  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  the  terms  Decani  and  Cantoris, 
and  what  are  their  relative  positions  in  the  church? 
My  view  is,  the  Decani  is  on  the  right  side  of  the 
church,  looking  to  the  communion  table,  that  is  the 
south ;  and  the  Cantoris  on  the  left,  or  north  side, 
's  this  correct?  J.  K.  D. 

Gbobgb  Eliot  on  Woman's  Wobk. — '''What  I 
should  like  to  be  sure  of,"  says  George  Eliot  in  her  Uft 
and  LetterM,  ^  as  a  result  of  higher  education  for  women 
— a  result  that  will  come  to  pass  over  my  grave — ^is  their 
recognition  of  the  great  amount  of  social  unproductive 
labour  which  needs  to  be  done  by  women,  and  which  is 
now  either  not  done  at  all  or  done  wretchedly.  No  good 
can  come  to  women,  more  than  to  any  class  of  male 
mortals,  while  each  aims  at  doing  the  highest  kind  of 
work,  which  ought  rather  to  be  held  in  sanctity  as  what 
only  the  few  can  do  well.  I  believe,  and  I  want  it  to  be 
well  shown,  that  a  more  thorough  education  will  tend 
to  do  away  with  the  odious  vulgarity  of  our  notioni 
about  functions  and  employment,  and  to  propagate  the 
true  gospel,  that  the  deepest  disgrace  ia  to  insist  on 
doing  work  for  which  we  are  unfit-^to  do  work  of  any 
sort  badly," 

Anbcdotb  of  thb  Dukb  of  Wbllington.— In 
one  of  his  speeches  Lord  Shaftesbury  told  a  story  which 
was  an  unconscious  tribute  to  the  superiority  of  lus  own 
work  over  the  more  showy  achievements  of  the  world's 
heroes.  Lord  Shaftesbury  said  : — Very  many  years  ago— 
more  than  thirty  years  ago — I  was  driving  down  throogh 
Hertfordshire  with  the  old  Duke  of  Wellington  in  bis 
carriage.  It  was  a  beautiful  summer  evening,  the  inn 
was  shining,  and  everythine  looked  flourishing  and 
joyous.  He  was  silent  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
twenty  minutes.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  said,* I 
will  tell  you  what  I  have  been  thinking  about.  I  hm 
been  contemplating  this  very  beautiful  country,  and  I 
have  been  thinking  what  a  cui-se  war  is.  Suppose  I  bad 
to  take  military  possession  of  this  district,  I  would  have 
to  lay  low  every  beautiful  thing  which  you  see  bete. 
Take  my  word  for  it,"  said  that  old  veteran,  the  hsroof 
a  hundred  battles,  **  take  my  word  for  it,  if  yon  bad 
seen  but  one  day  of  war  you  would  pray  to  Ahnigfa^ 
God  that  you  might  never  see  such  a  thing  again." 
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Satut^aSf  September  26,  1865. 


CflEETWOOD :  ITS  LORD,  HISTORY.  AND 

PUBLIC  PARK. 

[bt  an  oij>  inhabitant.] 

The  air  is  filled  with  cries  of  land-law  reform.  It 
18  the  question  of  the  hour,  and  the  electors  of  the 
United  Kingdom  are  being  informed  and  instructed 
to  an  enormous  extent  on  this  many-sided  subject 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  attention  of  our  legislators 
will  not  be  entirely  absorbed  by  agricultural  ques- 
tions. The  land  in  and  around  our  large  towns  is 
the  source  of  most  of  the  great  fortunes  of  England, 
and  Mr.  Broadhurst's  bill  for  the  enfranchisement  of 
urban  leaseholders  only  touches  one  comer  of  the 
question.  The  following  are  equitable  and  necessary 
changes:— (1)  The  rating  of  chief  rents;  (2)  the 
rating  of  unoccupied  land,  the  value  of  which  is 
bemg  improved  by  the  work  of  the  neighbouring 
town ;  and  (3)  the  compulsory  provision  on  all  large 
plots  belonging  to  a  single  owner  of  the  necessities 
of  civilization — open  spaces,  school  sites,  and  the 
like,  without  payment  to  the  landlord.  But 
general  statements  do  not  come  home  to  ua 
We  require  illustrations  from  places  within  our 
own  knowledge.  We  have  only  to  look  round.  And 
I  would  ask  your  readers  to  look  at  that  great  tract 
of  land  stretching  from  the  Strangeways  Prison  to 
Elizabeth-street  and  Waterloo  Road— the  district 
which  is  called  Cbeetwond. 

Cfaeetwood  Lane  turns  from  Sherbome-street, 
Strangeways,  just  past  the  Assize  Courts  as  you  go 
to  Higher  Broughton.  It  is  unpaved,  and  has  always 
been  so,  but  in  recent  years  cinders  have  been 
liberally  vouchsafed  to  it.  All  the  houses  in  Cheet- 
wood  are  clustered  round  Gheetwood  Lane,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  land  is  covered  with  brickfields. 
The  hill  of  Gheetwood  is  a  mass  of  clay,  and  is  being 
worked  down.  The  houses  in  Gheetwood  Lane  have 
as  yet  escaped  the  devouring  flood  of  brickmaking, 
which  is  raging  around  them,  and  will  sooner  or 
later  swallow  them  down.  It  was  a  picturesque  lane 
once,  and  even  now  looks  quite  romantic  by  moon- 
light, for  the  diversity  of  houses  and  gardens  is  such 
as  cannot  be  matched  so  near  the  centre  of  our  city. 
The  wooden  palings,  the  gardens,  the  utter  absence 
of  uniformity,  are  suggestive  of  a  country  suburb, 
and  the  houses  in  Gheetwood  may  be  considered  as 
the  relics  of  a  country  suburb  of  old  Manchester, 


For  more  than  fifty  years,  perhaps  indeed  since  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  development  has  been  arrested 
in  Gheetwood,  and  decay  has  not  been  idle.  The 
houses  are  of  all  shapes  and  sizes.  Additions  have 
been  built  to  some  of  them,  and  pieces  have  dropped 
from  others.  But  most  of  them  are  at  present  in 
fair  condition  of  tenantable  repair.  One  of  the 
largest,  once  notorious  in  the  word  sense  under  the 
name  of  The  Priory,  ia  now  the  Rectory  of  St. 
Alban's.  Probably  the  spiritual  presence  of  the 
Reverend  M.  J.  Knox-Little  during  many  years  has 
had  sufficient  power  to  morally  disinfect  this  dwel- 
ling. The  area  of  Gheetwood  is,  I  suppose,  about 
half-a-mile  square.  The  whole  of  it  belongs  to  the 
Earl  of  Derby. 

Now  twenty  years  ago  Gheetwood  owned  the  sway 
of  that  venerable  sportsman,  Gaptain  White,  who 
got  what  he  could  out  of  it  for  his  lifetime.  At  his 
death  it  reverted  to  the  Stanleys.  But  how  or  why 
the  Earl  of  Derby  for  the  time  being  disposed  of 
Gheetwood  to  Gaptain  White  or  his  ancestor  is  not 
written  in  any  local  history  that  I  have  come  across. 
In  due  time  it  came  back  under  the  legitimate  sway 
of  Mr.  Statter,  the  viceroy  of  the  Derby  kingdom, 
and  he  proceeded  to  make  it  into  bricks.  Now  the 
Earl  of  Derby  has  neglected  none  of  his  duties  as  a 
landlord  of  such  property  as  this.  Fortunately  for  him 
there  are  no  duties  to  neglect  What  indeed  is  re- 
quired of  him  ?  (1)  To  receive  a  tribute  on  bricks 
that  are  made  as  long  as  the  clay  lasts.  (2)  To  get 
as  much  rent  as  possible  from  the  old  houses  till  he 
shall  require  that  space  also  for  brickfields.  (3) 
When  all  possible  rents  have  been  drawn  and  bricks 
made  to  lay  on  the  land,  the  largest  chief  rents  that 
jerry-builders  can  be  persuaded  to  pay— these  chief 
rents  to  be  exempt  from  all  local  rates.  While  the 
tribute-bearing  bricks  are  being  made  Manchester 
grows.  It  stretches  out  its  arms  and  embraces 
Gheetwood.  If  the  Earl  of  Derby  deigns  to  think 
about  the  future  of  so  small  a  portion  of  his  vast 
domains,  he  will  see  in  his  nund's  eye  a  fair  prospect 
of  narrow  streets — ^rows  of  brick  dwellings  of  the 
cheapest  kind.  Eighteenpence  a  yard  chief  rent 
leaves  a  narrow  margin  to  the  builder  of  cottages. 
But  what  with  cheap  bricks,  bad  mortar,  and  a  little 
paint,  these  captains  of  industry  will  solve  the  prob- 
lem, and  the  homes  of  Manchester's  future  citizens 
will  arise.  Perhaps  the  munificence  of  the  ground 
landlord  may  build  and  endow  a  church  to  provide 
for  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  new  Gheetwood.    Per- 
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haps  he  may  only  give  the  site.  But  he  will  be  able 
to  get  larger  chief  rents  for  some  of  the  comer  plots 
when  the  public-houses  are  built-. 

Now  it  would  seem  to  a  visitor  from  Utopia  that, 
to  the  owner  of  a  plot  like  this,  the  Town 
Council  of  Manchester  should  speak  somewhat 
as  follows: — "Fair  sir,  when  you  have  finished 
your  brick-making  you  will  have  made  more  than 
your  due  out  of  this  land.  Nevertheless,  though  you 
would  never  feel  the  loss  of  it,  we  will  deal 
generously  with  you.  One-fourth  shall  be  reserved 
for  open  spaces  and  play-grounds  for  our  people,  and 
we  will  charge  ourselves  with  the  cost  of  its  main- 
tenance in  good  order  for  their  benefit  The  rest, 
except  the  necessaiy  plots  for  board  schools,  baths, 
and  free  library,  which  we  select,  is  your  own  to 
charge  with  chief  rents  at  your  own  sweet  will. 
But  the  streets  shall  be  broad  and  the  building 
regulations  strict.  Moreover,  every  chief  rent  shall 
be  subject  to  our  local  rates  to  be  paid  by  you." 

Most  people  will  agree  with  the  visitor  from 
Utopia  that  this  would  not  only  be  fair,  but  generous 
treatment  for  such  a  landlord.  And  a  citizen  of 
Manchester  should  be  ashamed  to  tell  him  that 
our  Parks  Committee  had  actually  paid  the 
Earl  of  Derby  some  ;£9,000  for  the  privilege 
of  taking  a  few  acres  near  Elizabeth-etieet, 
and  keeping  it  for  a  park  and  playground.  They 
have  spent,  iu  addition,  a  large  sum  from  our  public 
funds  in  fitting  it  for  their  purposes  according  to 
their  lights.  By  so  doing  they  have  largely  raised 
the  value  of  the  adjoining  land  for  residential 
purposes.  Surely  they  are  not  afraid  the  Earl  of 
Derby  will  not  have  enough  money.  They  forget 
that  we  paid  him  ;66,00O  per  annum  for  managing 
or  mismanaging  our  colonies,  and  are  now  paying 
his  heir  presumptive  the  same  salary  for  the  same 
work.  But  our  Parks  Committee  thought  that  they 
bad  done  very  well,  for  they  are  opening  the 
Recreation  Ground  to-day  with  some  parade. 

We  have  now  seen  what  Cheetwood  is  to  the  Earl 
of  Derby.  And  now,  how  did  he  come  by  it?  How 
did  he  acquire  the  right  to  take  advantage  of 
Manchester  prosperity  to  lay  his  chief  rents  on  this 
land  ?  It  is  the  outcome  of  an  old  story  taught  in 
all  our  schools  and  told  in  one  of  Shakspere's  finest 
plays.  Four  hundred  years  ago  the  fate  of  England 
was  settled  on  Bosworth  Field  by  a  successful 
piece  of  treachery.  Lord  Stanley  reaped  the 
reward  of  his  timely  "change  of  party,"  be  received 


the  lands  of  Thomas  Pilkington,  who  bad  not  been 
so  intelligent  in  observing  the  signs  of  the  timeB. 
As  the  old  deed  of  A.D.  1486,  says,  *'  Thorn.  Com. 
Derb.  nuper  Dominus  Stanley  hab.  ex  dono  dni.  B. 
Henr  7^1  ao  1  the  Manor  de  Chetam  cum.  om.  teir.  et 
ten.  in  Pilkington,  Bury,  Ch^wood,  Totington, 
Wadsworth,  Salford,  Shuttleworth,  Shiffalbotom, 
Middleton,  et  Overfeld  in  Com.  Lane  quoe  nnper 
fuerunt  Thomae  Pilkington  attincd."  So  that  the 
possession  of  Cheetwood  is  as  old  as  the  Earldom  of 
Derby,  and  the  Mayor  will  open  the  new  Becreation 
Ground  in  honour  of  the  four  hundiredth  annivecsaiy 
of  the  connection  of  the  Earls  of  Derby  with  their 
dependency  of  Cheetwood. 


NOTES. 


HOTEL  AND  INN. 

[4,035.]  According  to  the  Act  43  and  44  Vict 
c  20,  the  legal  name  of  Hotel  is  limited  to  public- 
houses  adopted  and  mainly  used  for  the  reoeption  of 
guests  or  travellers,  the  value  of  the  premises  to  ba 
£60  or  upwards.  The  licence  duty  for  a  bona  fids 
hotel  is  not  to  exceed  £20.  But  if  any  portion  of  the 
premises  exceeding  £25  annual  value  is  used  as  an  ordi- 
nary public-house,  the  term  Hotel  is  no  longer 
applicable,  as  it  falls  under  the  licence  of  an  ordinaiy 
inn,  which  is  then  the  correct  designation.     These 

distinctions  did  not  exist  before  1880.  B«  H. 

Cheetluua  Hill. 

WOBTHINO^OCANUBIB. 

[4,036.]  The  arms  of  the  old  Lancashire  family  of 
Worthington  are  Argent  three  dung-forks  Sable^  and 
it  has  been  frequently  matter  of  conjectore  how  such 
curious  arms  should  have  been  assigned*  In  recently 
examining  a  North  Lancashire  will  I  have  fonnd  an 
expression  which  at  once  explains  how  these  arms 
came  to  be  given  to  the  Worthington  family. 
Margaret  Spencer,  of  Hurstwood,  North  Lancishiie, 
in  her  will,  dated  11  April,  1602,  bequeaths  to  one  of 
her  sons  **  all  my  manure  or  worthinge,"  showing 
that  "worthing"  was  an  old  word  for  dung, and  that 
these  arms  are  only  another  instance  of  the  canting 
arms  so  well  known  in  Heraldry.  This  word  is  not 
to  be  found  in  Halliweirs  Archaic  Dictionary, 
Wright's  Provincial  Dictionary,  or  in  the  Lancashire 
Glossary.  Both  Halliwell  and  Wright,  however, 
have  the  word  **  Wording  -  hook,  a  dung -rake 
(Cheshire),''  but  no  quotation  of  the  use  of  thia  word 
in  Cheshire  or  elsewhere  is  given.    It  is  not  to  be 
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found  in  Wilbraham's  GhoBbixe  Glossary,  but  is  given 
in  that  of  Mr.  Egerton  Leigb,  who  probably  met 
with  it  in  Halliwell's  Dictionary. 

In  this  same  will  there  are  other  curious  words. 
Thus  " one  chum,  one  masheknoppe"  one  chandler 
or  candlestick,  one  guisAitiffrave,'*  Possibly  some 
of  your  readers  can  explain  the  two  words  in  italics. 
Local  wills  and  inventories  are  a  class  of  documents 
which  will  well  repay  any  searcher  after  obsolete 
dialect  words  or  expressions. 

J.  P.  EA&WJlXBB. 
Famarn*  Abergele,  N.  Walee. 


OOHMENTS  AND  ANSWEBS. 

DBOANI  AND  CANTOSI& 
(Query  Ko.  4,084,  September  19.) 
[4^037.1  Decani  (Latin  plural)  implies  that  the 
pissages  thus  marked  in  the  music  must  be  taken  by 
those  singers  who  are  placed  on  that  side  of  the 
choir  where  the  Dean  (Latin  DeoanusJ  sits,  which  is 
usually  the  right-hand  side  (south)  on  entering  the 
choir  from  the  nave ;  but  in  some  cathedrals  the 
Dean  sits  on  the  left  (north)  side.  Cantoris  (Latin) 
marks  the  passages  intended  to  be  sung  by  those 
choristers  who  are  placed  on  that  side  of  the  choir 
where  the  cantor  (Latin)  or  precentor  sits,  which  is 
usually  the  left-hand  side  (north)  on  entering  the 
choir  from  the  nave.  EirnEBPB. 

DB.  BOliOMON  AND  HIS  BALM  OV  GELBAD. 
Oroe.  4,012, 4,019,  aod  4.080.) 
[i,03&]  If  the  following  tale  about  Dr.  Solomon 
is  not  true,  perhaps  it  may  be  said  to  be  "  well 
found."  On  one  occasion  a  number  of  his  Mends 
caUed  at  his  house  and  asked  to  taste  the  Balm  of 
Oilead.  They  found  it  so  insinuating  that  they  got 
uproariously  tipsy  on  the  physic  Shortly  afterwards 
the  doctor  sent  them  in  a  bill  for  the  balm,  and  the 
amount  was  so  large  that  it  had  anything  but  a 
balmy  or  sedative  effect  upon  the  topors.  At  the 
same  time  they  were  informed  that  they  were  wel- 
come to  the  wine  or  other  stimulants  stored  in  his 
cellar,  but  the  medicine  must  be  paid  for. 

WlLUAM  HOBSFAIX. 
Cbeetbam. 

HTTLMB  HALL  AND  THB  BOBBBB^S  CAYB. 
(No.  4,081  and  others.) 
[4/)00.]    As  a  reader  of  the  City  News  I  take  an 
interest  in  anything  relating  to  old   Manchester, 


having  lived  there  to  the  end  of  1858.  My  grand- 
father and  family  were  living  in  Manchester  about 
1760.  When  I  was  a  boy,  in  1840, 1,  with  other  play- 
mates, frequently  played  in  the  I^herman's  Bock, 
but  we  always  (if  my  memory  serves  me  right)  asso- 
ciated Guy  Faux  Gave  in  Ordsal  Lane  as  a  Bobber^s 
Cave.  I  don't  remember  Hulme  old  Hall  being  asso- 
ciated with  a  Bobber's  Cave.  Of  course  those  secret 
passages  had  a  peculiar  fascination  to  us  as  lads.  I 
send  you  a  rough  sketch  of  the  Fisherman's  Bock, 
drawn  from  memory.  It  had  always  a  great  charm 
for  me.  Chablbs  Edwabd  Handfobd. 

WUluton,  neer  Nantwloh. 

7IBB-DBAWING. 
(Query  No.  4,088.  September  19.) 
[4,040.]    If  I  remember  rightly,  this  is  a  query 
which  appeared  in  a  scientific  journal  about  the 
beginning  of   this  century.     Certainly  the.  notion 
referred  to  is  a  very  old  one,  and  "  there  is  something 
in  it."    If  we  would  mend  a  fire  in  an  ordinary,  old- 
fashioned  bouse  range,  we  "  scale  "  it  at  the  bottom 
and  "stir  it  up."    In  "* kindling"  it,  the  help  to  be 
got  from  poker  and  tongs,  I  apprehend,  is  in  lifting 
up  and  keeping  open  for  the  fullest  supply  of  air  the 
materials  to  be  set  on  fire.    It  is  the  oxygen  gas  of 
the  air  which  feeds  the  flame ;  hence  we  have  brighter 
fires  when  the  air  is  cold  and  dry,  and  therefore 
heavier,  than  when  it  is  hot  and  filled  with  wateiy 
vapour.    Oxygen  is  known  to  have  a  great  a£9nity 
for  polished  iron,  and  it  may  be  that  by  polished 
poker  or  tongs  a  very  little  extra  of  it  may  be  com- 
municated to  a  nascent  fire. 

MOBOAN  BbIBBLBT. 

HBIGHTS  ABOVB  SBA-LBVBLi 
(Nos.  4,010,  4,0ei,  and  4.027.) 

[4,041.]  It  would  be  interesting  as  well  as  useful 
information  to  many  people  like  myself,  to  whom  it 
is  a  matter  of  healthful  importance  to  pitch  their 
habitation  on  as  high  ground  as  possible  within  a 
radius  of  a  few  miles  from  Manchester,  if  Ion,  C.  £. 
Nbwton,  or  some  other  of  your  readers  would  kindly 
furnish  the  altitudes,  or  say  where  they  may  be 
readily  procured,  of  a  few  more  places  on  the  higher 
ground  near  Manchester,  including  Prestwich,  White- 
field,  Irlam  o'th'  Heights,  Pendlebury,  Monton,  Patri- 
crof  t,  and  more  particularly  on  the  Derbyshire  side, 
embracing  Hazel  Grove  and  Marple  districts. 

J.  D. 
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In  your  issue  of  September  12,  the  height  of  the 
old  Baoecoursei  Eersal,  was  giyen  as  100  feet  above 
sea-leveL  This  is  probably  correct  for  the  old  Race- 
course at  Castle  Irwell,  but  Kersal  Moor  must  be  250 
feet  at  least  above  the  sea. 

J.  S.  D. 

Kenal. 

HANGINa  DITCH. 
(Noe.  4.016  and  4,082.) 

[4,042.]  With  all  respect  to  your  correspondent 
"  T.  J.  E.''  and  the  shade  of  his  anecdotal  sire,  it  is 
simply  impossible  for  the  name  ''Hanging  Ditch"  to 
have  been  originally  given  to  that  street  from  any 
occurrence  about  the  year  1800.  Hanging  Ditch  was 
known  as  such,  probably,  centuries  before  the  father 
of  your  correspondent  was  bom.  It  will  be  found 
named  as  such  in  the  "Plan  of  Manchester  taken 
about  1650"  (see  frontispiece  to  Vol.  63  Chetham 
Society's  Publications) ;  it  is  also  plainly  marked  in 
Tinker^s  Plan  of  Manchester,  1772,  and  in  Laurent's 
Map,  1793.  In  the  Manchester  Directory  for  1778 
(one  year  only  after  the  birth  of  T.  J.  E.'s  father),  I 
find  the  names  and  trades  of  numerous  residents  in 
Hanging  Ditch  ;  also  several  public-houses  or  hotels, 
such  as  the  White  Horse,  White  Bear,  White  Lyon, 
and  Spread  Eagle ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  anyone 
having  access  to  earlier  maps  or  directories  than 
those  quoted  by  me  will  find  Hanging  Ditch  therein 
named. 

It  is  rather  curious  that "  T.  J.  £."  has  omitted  to 
notice  that  Sub  Tuhulo  in  your  issue  of  the  12th 
(and  to  whose  note  T.  J.  E.'s  communication  is  a 
part  reply)  quotes  a  book  published  twelve  years 
before  T.  J.  E.'s  father  was  bom,  in  which  Hanging 
Ditch  is  mentioned  as  the  name  of  the  street  in 
question,  and  an  origin  for  the  name  given. 

Hbnby  B.  Bbdfbbn. 


**  T.  J.  E."  confidently  writes  how  Hanging  Ditch 
acquired  that  name  in  '*  1800  or  1802,"  in  consequence 
of  his  father  and  others  making  a  raid  on  a  lot  of 
dogs  suffering  from  rabies,  and  hanging  them  over 
the  then  open  ditch.  That  this  episode  may  really 
have  occurred  is  possible  enough,  but  it  certainly  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  naming  of  the 
street,  as  Hanging  Ditch  existed  (I  am  speaking  of 
the  street)  and  was  known  by  that  name  some  gene- 


rations before  the  birth  of  his  father,  as  **  T.  J.  E." 
may  readily  verify  by  reference  to  some  of  the  old 
plans  of  Manchester,  to  be  found  in  the  Chetham 
Library  and  elsewhere.  M.  K  A. 


QUERIES. 

[4,043.]  Old  High  Road  fbom  Manchester 
TO  Chbstsb. — Did  this  road  run  through  CJhorlton 
and  thence  down  Glebeland  Road  to  Chester?  If 
so,  at  what  date  was  the  present  route  through  Sale 
opened  for  traffic  ?  K. 

[4,044.]  The  Acsbbs  FAioLY.^James  Ackers,  d 
Lark  Hill,  High  Sheriff  of  Lancashire  in  1800,  a  Man- 
chester merchant,  and  colonel  of  the  Manchester 
Volunteers,  whose  portrait  is  in  Peel  Park  Museum- 
had  he  any  sons,  were  they  in  business  with  the 
father,  or  did  they  follow  any  profession  in  Man- 
Chester?  p.  a. 

[4,046.]  Authobship  op  Sentence.— Whence  is 
the  following  quotation  derived?—" 'Who  plucked 
this  flower  ? '  said  the  gardener.  He  answered,  *  The 
Master.'  The  gardener  held  his  peace."  I  quote 
from  memory,  and  may  be  wrong  in  one  or  two 
words.  The  passage  forms  an  inscription  on  a  grave- 
stone in  the  burial-ground  connected  witii  the 
Unitarian  Church,  Gorton. 

J.  T.  Mabbiott. 
[4,046.]  The  Wobd  *«Hbb"  in  Chbshibb.- 
When  strolling  through  the  meadows  at  Urmston  I 
have  frequently  been  reminded  of  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  old  residents  of  this  district  refer  to  that 
portion  of  the  country  as  the  Hee ;  and  moreover  I 
find  the  same  word  used  in  Waugh's  LanctMn 
Sketches  by  Owd  Tummus,  who,  in  answer  to  in- 
quiries respecting  Tim  Bobbin,  refers  to  Owd  Hannah 
Wood  as  a  likely  prrson  to  give  the  neceseiiy 
information.  ''  Hoo  lives  by  the  hee-gate  as 
yo  gwon  to  Stretford."  I  should  be  glad  if  any 
reader  can  give  further  information  respecting  ths 
word  "  Hee  f  also  when  and  how  it  first  came  to  be 
used  in  reference  to  the  Urmston  meadows ;  and 
further,  if  it  is  used  in  reference  to  meadows  situated 
in  other  distficts. 

John  BBAseHAw. 

Urmston. 


English  Capital  in  India.— The  amount  of 
English  money  now  invested  in  Indian  sterling  loans  and 
railways  is  close  upon  £200,000.000. 
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Satur^aSf  October  3»  1865. 


NOTES. 


AX  AKCIBNT  DOCUBtBNT  KBIJLTING  TO  1CANCHXBTBB 

OLD  CHU&CH. 

[4,047.]  I  found  the  following  copy  of  document 
imong  some  papen  which  belonged  to  the  Butter- 
worths.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  already  been 
poblished.  It  evidently  contains  many  errors,  but 
its  contents  may  throw  some  light  on  the  histor}*  of 
oar  now  cathedral  church.  I  promised  Canon  Letts 
to  send  him  a  copy,  but  as  many  of  my  Manchester 
friends  are  greatly  interested  in  the  history  of  Man- 
chester Cathedral,  and  to  save  the  trouble  of  making 
many  copies,  may  I  request  you  to  publish  it  in  the 
Cliff  News  and  invite  the  attention  of  my  friends  to 
ii  through  this  medium?  If  I  mistake  not  it  is  in 
the  handwriting  of  James  Butterworth,  Jun.,  who 
occasionally  assisted  his  father,  James  Butterwortli, 
and  his  brother  Edwin  Butterworth,  in  copy- 
ing old  deeds  The  Latin  inscription  on  the 
Huntingdon  tomb  as  given  in  this  document 
is  simply  unreadable,  but  by  the  aid  of  Baines 
I  have  cobbled  it  into  shape.  Baines  does  not 
give  all  the  inscription,  but  the  latter  part,  as 
given  by  Butterworth,  is  so  defective  that  I  cannot 
make  out  what  it  means.  Here  and  there  through- 
out the  document  I  have  added  a  word  in  brackets 
to  help  the  sense.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  if  the 
original  is  still  in  existence.  The  '*  silver-tongued  " 
Wroe  died  in  1718,  and  it  was  probably  in  his  time 
that  Ottiwell  Heginbotham  wrote  this  account.  By 
the  way,  who  was  Ottiwell  Heginbotham  ? , 

Samubl  Andrbw. 

Hey  lees,  Oldham. 


ye  Patrick  [fabric]  of  ye  Church  yt.  now  is  wna 
built  and  the  timber  was  carried  to  Trafford,  Ordeall, 
and  Cleytoo,  whre.  it  still  remained  in  outbaiidiugs.  Thia 
Sr.  John  lyes  buiied  at  ye  east  end  of  ye  Quire  juat  going 
up  to  3'e  high  alter,  with  his  picture  in  Brmaae,  upon  i  he 
atone,  his  superscription.  Hie  Jacet  Johannes  Huntinaton 
fiacc  in  Deer  prime  Magister  aive  cnstos  istius  C'legij  qui 
de  novo  conatruxit  iatam  cnncellam  qui  obijt  Xlmo  die 
IXbria  (1458)  Cuius  Animae  proprietur  Daua.  Over  Itia 
head  ia  written,  Q         virorum  —  aua — 


▲  COPY  OP  ▲  COPY. 

July  28,  Anno  Chriati  1422.  The  Church  at  Man- 
cbaaUr  was  founded  of  Wood,Uie  Lord  Delawhnre  being 
Uie  cheif  founder  who  was  Biahop  of  Durham.  It  coat 
hini  £3000  towards  the  building  of  it ;  besidea  he  gave 
12  mannn  towards  the  maintenance  of  it.  Ye  name 
of  ye  Wardens  aince  ye  foundu.  Sr.  John  Huntingdon 
waa  ye  lat  Warden  In  (1422)  and  was  removed  hete 
from  Aaaheton-ander^Line  of  which  place  he  waa  p'son 
wch.  ad.  Pariah  of  Aasheton  was  formerly  pte.  of 
Manchr.  PMsh.  He  builded  ye  Quire  of  wood  ye 
other  pte.  waa  (built;  at  ye  same  time  and  eon* 
tiooed  WatdenSe  years.  Bat  wt.  bee  built  of  Umber 
ban   was  in  Henry  ye  7th  time  pcQled  down,  when 


Sr.  John  Booth  was  ye  aecond  Warden  in  (1460)  and  waa 
a  younff  brother  of  Booth  of  Barton,  who  was  in  tho 
quarrel  betwixt  the  2  Roaes  and  took  pte.  wth.  ye  House 
of  L-incaster  and  waa  fined  by  King  ye  4th,  for  never  in 
any  quarrel  since  ye  Conqueat  was  so  many  ancient 
and  noble  houses  destroyed  as  in  those,  wherein 
perished  at  least  200,000  English  men.  Sre.  Ralph  Langley 
waa  the  third  Warden  in  (1480)  and  waa  the  recond 
aon  of  Langley  of  Edgecioft  he  waa  parson  of 
Preawich.  Ya  anme  time  he  held  hia  place  at  Manchea- 
ter  he  made  ye  chimea  of  ye  Bells  at  Manchr.  Church 
and  lyeth  buried  at  Preawich.  He  married  with  the 
daughter  and  heir  of  Prestwch.  of  wch.  pee.  they  were 
then  patrona.  Langieva  went  out  of  their  name  in  tho 
reif^n  of  Eiizahoth  and  left  four  (iaughtera.  One  married 
Reddish  of  Reddiah,  anotlier  to  a  younger  brothi  r  of 
Leigh  of  Lime,  and  h  third  Aaaheion  ol  Chaddertnn,  and 
the  fourth  to  one  Dancy,  a  younger  brother  of  a  family 
in  Wiltahire.  Sir  Jamea  St-mdiey  waa  ye  fourth  Warden 
in  (1485)  and  waa  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who  was 
husband  to  the  Countess  <  f  Richmond,  ye  daugter  of 
John  Duke  of  Someiaett  and  mother  of  King  Henry  7th. 
This  warden  was  biahop  of  Ely  and  held  hia  place  at 
Man'r  ye  same  time ;  hoe  built  a  great  Chapp|ell  in  the 
north  of  the  Church  and  a  aquire  on  the  north  aide  of  that 
again ;  he  also  built  the  woodwork  on  ye  south  aide  of  ye 
Quire.  Ye  other  side  waa  at  tlie  proper  cost  o(  Mi. 
Richard  Beck,  of  Manchester,  Mei  clinnt.  This  Sr.  James 
lyea  buried  in  a  tomb  on  the  north  side  in  liis  own 
chapel,  witii  his  poutificial  robes  and  ye  arms  of  his 
family  and  biahopricke  quarterred  wtlu  hia  aupeiscrip- 
tion,  **0f  your  charity  pray  for  ye  aoul  of  Jamea 
Standley,  aometime.  Bishop  of  Ely  and  warden  of  thia 
college,  who  departed  out  of  this  traraitory  world  ye 
22  of  march  (1525)  upon  whoae  aoul  and  all  Christian 
aouls  Christ  have  mercy."  This  Sr.  James  brother  whs 
named  Thomas,  aon  and  heir.  Sir  John  Stanley  of 
Latham  knight  wch  ad.  Tha.  was  made  Baron  by 
King  Henry  6th,  and  his  son  created  Earl  of  Derby  by 
King  Heniry  7Ui  after  his  Tictory  at  Boswortli, 
bestowed  likewise  upon  him  the  fortified  p  foifeited]  land 
northward,  in  the  firat  place  he  had  Sr.  fhos. 
Broughton'a  estate,  alao  Harrington  estate,  and  Francis 
Lord  Viscount  Level's,  which  house  had  also  conjoin- 
ing by  a  match,  Holland  of  Holland.  He  had  also 
Pilkington  of  Pilkiogton  esUte.  He  hid  Pooton  of 
Pooton  estate,  besides  many  lera  estates  in  this  county, 
Bytham  of  fiytharo,  Mawbrey  of  Kerby  eiUtes,  with  at 
least  twenty  gentlemen's  estatea  besides.  The  brothp** 
William  was  also  another  brother  to  thia  warden;  b^ 
had  the  whole  hundred  of  Boaworth  lielda  beaiowed 
upon  him,  but  he,  proving  false  to  his  master  the  Poett 
Allen  *  *  *  esteem  tha  King  had  of  him,  but  Henry,  in 
his  divinity,  denied  that  Stanley  for  works  ahould  be 

iustiflsd.    The  porch  of  the  church  waa  built  by  one 
Ubby,  and  the  chapel  adjoining  to  it  was  built  by  one 
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Gaily,  •  merchant  of  Manchester.  Thia  chapel  hath  since 
been  purchased  by  Mr.  RadcHffe,  of  Manchester,  and  since 
by  Mr.  Joshua  Brown,  tradesman,  of  Manchester.      The 
next  chapel  was  built  by  one  Thomas  Dellbourn,whojrave 
it  to  one  Scholes,  a  priest,  which  Scboles  bestowed  upon 
the  House  of  Traflford.    The  next  chapel  is  Jesus  Ghipel, 
and  was  built  by  one  Mr.  Richard  Beck,  a  merchant  in 
Manchester,  who  also  built  side  of  the  seats  in  the  quire. 
Br  Rot)ert  Ciiffe  was  5th  warden,  and  he  was  D.D.     8r 
George  West  was  the  6th  warden  in  (1518)  ot  the  family 
of  the  Wests  and  was  not  of  four  (Y)  but  matched  them- 
selves with  the  Dels  wares  and  supreme  lords  and  patrons 
of  Manchester  they  built  the  chapel  at  the  east  end  of 
the  church  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Sir  John 
Byrom's  chapel,  and    since  hath  been  purchased   by 
Cheetham  of  Gleyton.     The  chapel  was  dedicated  to  our 
Lady  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  but  look  through  the  chapels 
that  have  been  builded  on   Man'r  church  they  shall 
see  that  there  is  not  one  of  the  heirs  of  the  Foundations 
that  have  them  in  possession  except  that  of  Standley's, 
but  are  called  different  names  from  what  they  were  at 
first  when  the  church  was  built,  as  appears  in  the  chapel 
belonging  to  the  Strangewasrs.    It  was  built  by  Hulton, 
might  then  be  supposed  of  Ordsall^  now  flulton  of  Hulton 
of  the  Parke,  for  that  his  Arms  appear  in  the  head  of  the 
chapel  wall  to  the  church  yard,  and  since  hath  been 
purchased  by  one  Hartley,  Esq.    8r  George  Colliar  was 
the  7th  warden  in  (1535),  was  brother  to  Colliar  of  Colliar 
near  Stone  in  Staffordshire,  and  was  by  Edward  the  6th 
deprived  of  his  wardenship  for  denying  the  Oath  of 
Supremacy,  and  tbureupon  the  College  was  suppressed 
and  turned  into  a  vicarage.    Sr  William  Penketh  was 
the  vicar.    This  Colliar  retired  to  his  friends  near  Stone 
till  the  death  of  Ed  ward  the  6th,  then  Queen  Mary  sent  t  his 
Colliaragainto  Mauchester,and  in  the  3rd  and  4th  of  Philip 
and  Mary  the  College  was  restored,  and  George  Collier 
being  appointed  warden  and  John  Coppage  and  Lawrence 
Vause  were  named  Fellows,  they  3  to  elect  others  to 
complete  their  numbers.    The  Queen  restored  60  mes- 
suages which  she  had  in  her  hands  in  Manchester,  New- 
ton, and  Kirkmanshume,  with  the  Tythes  of  the  Parish. 
Sir  Lawrence  Vause  who  was  the  8th  Warden  in  (1559) 
and  was  flung  out  by  Queen  Elizabeth  fled  beyond  sea — 
coming  back  and  dyed  in  Prison.  This  8r  Lawrence  was 
born  at  Brackred.   Sr  William  Birch  was  the  9th  warden 
in  (1560)  and  was  2d  brother  to  Birch  and  brother  to 
George  Birch  of  Mancr  was  the  2d  that  Queen  Elizabeth 
made  warden  then  but  held  it  not  long  but  dyed  at  the 
Parsonage  House  of  Stanhope  in  the  Sishoprick  of  Dur- 
ham in  1572.    This  Sir  William  was  the  son  of  George 
Birch  of  Birch  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  Richard 
Beck  of  Manchester  Mert  the  Founder  of  Jesus  College 
and  one  side  of  the  seats  in  the  Quire.    Sir  Thomas  Pearl 
(Herle)   a   oornish   man  was    the    10th   warden    in 
1572  and  was  Chaplain  to  Queen  Elizabeth.     He  fell 
to  selling  the  Church  land  if  any  would  buy  and  granted 
Icnff  leases  of  all  the  Tythes.    Did  what  in  him  lay^  to 
maxe   away  all   the  revenues   thereof,    this   was   to 
grant    what    be    intended    to    pass    to    one    Killiu- 
grove,    a     country    man     of     his    with    which    he 
passed    it     over     to     the    Queen    who    reconveyed 
It  (to)  what  party  P  he  designed.     Having  made  away 
all  he  could,  be  resigned  it  to  Dr.  Walton,  and  the  Queen 
called  in  the  Old  Aundation,  consisting  of  one  warden, 
8  fellows,  4  chaplains,  4  follows,  2  paiish  curates,  one 
organist*  2  parish  clerks,  and  4  quarristors.     Doctor 


Bolton  in  1S78  was  the  11th  warden,  and  stayed  bat  a 
while  here.  But  was  called  to  be  Bishop  of  Exeter.  This 
gentleman  was  a  stranger,  and  his  parentage  not  knovs. 
Doctor  Chadderton  was  the  12th  in  1581  and  brother  to 
Chadderton  of  Nuthurst  and  Bishop  of  Chester.  Gbid- 
derlon  proved  anotlier  Herle  and  made  awav  all 
he  could.  Dr.  Dee  1606  was  the  13ih  warden,  and  wu 
Mathematician  to  King  Charles  The  IsU  Dr.  MonaT 
was  the  14th  warden  In  1625,  was  a  Scottish  man  tod 
flung  out  by  King  Charles  the  Ist.  Mr.  Richard  Heyrick 
was  the  15th  warden  in  1635,  and  was  buried  under  Sir 
John  Huntingdon's  stone  in  1667.  Mr.  Ricbd.  Stradfoid 
was  the  16Lh  warden  1667  and  was  RD.and  after  Syeits 
stay  D.D.  since  Bishop  of  Chester.  Mr.  Richd.  Wroe  &D. 
was  the  17th  warden  in  1684  and  1685. 

Ottiwkix  Hboixbothail 
The  above  account  was  copied  by  me  from  an  aodsst 
Document  found  among  my  father's  papers  in  1814. 

Jambs  Kindbb, 

Bon  of  the  hU»  Bev,  Ralph  Kinder,  vicar  of  Mottiam,  in 
Longdendale,  Cheshire. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

HULMB  HALL  AND  THB  B0BBBB*8  CAYB. 
(So.  4,039  and  othen.) 
[4,048.]    There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  tbe 
Robbers  Cave  being  on  the  site  of  old  Hulme  Hall, 
near  the  junction  of  the  Irwell  and  Medlock  (not 
Mersey,  as  I  am  made  to  eay  in  my  previous  note). 
I  have  not  only  a  distinct  recollection  of  it ;  bat  Mr. 
RoYLB,  whoee  parents  were  the  last  tenants,  corro- 
borates me ;  Mr.  Owbn  gives  a  correct  deacriptionof 
the  arch  or  cave ;  the  late  Mr.H.  B.  Peaeock  (Honee 
Heartwell),in  the  North  of  England  MagasmetiMkB 
how  be,  Harrison  Ainswort-h,  and  others,  of t«n  played 
robbers  upon  this  spot ;   and  I  have  since  been  in- 
formed by  a  trustworthy  person,  and  one  likdy  to 
know,  that  the  late  Mr.  Ainsworth  was  captain  of 
the  band.    Besides  all  this,  it  is  in  the  vicini^  of  tbe 
other  places  named  in  the  query ;  whereas  tbe  cave 
in  Ordsall  Clough,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Handfobd,  was 
some  distance  away  and  on  the  other  side  of  tbe 
river.    I  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  this  care 
as  well,  and  often  played  **  Guy  Faux  "  there ;  bat  it 
was  always  known  to  me  as  the  ''Giant's  Cav^' 
In   Dr.  Hibbert-Ware*8  AncinU  FiarM  CkwxA  i 
Manchester  there  is  an  inscription  and  an  engraring 
of  the  cave,  which  was  called  "Woden's  Ford."  Baiiett 
tells  us  that  tradition  asserted  it  to  be^thedenor 
woody  habitation  of  the  priest  or  priests  of  WodflO, 
the   much-esteemed   War    dmty   of    the  Saxont.* 
Hibbert-Ware  conjectures  that  this    temple  v» 
turned  into  an  oratoiy  1^  the  daniac  mooka.  mp- 
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posed  to  baT8  been  brought  over  by  William  Peveril 
from  the  Abbey  of  Linton.  The  cave  fonnerly  con- 
tained a  number  of  earrings  and  inscriptiona  which 
diew  many  antiquaries  and  other  people  who  loved 
the  carious  to  the  spot ;  but  a  dyer  named  Hall,  who 
was  the  tenant,  objecting  to  these  visits,  obliterated 
them.   By  some  it  was  known  as  the  Druid's  Cave. 

Fbbd  Lbabt. 

llaiiehflita'. 

QtnSHINGRAVB. 
(SoU  Ko.  4,036,  September  26.) 

[4,049.]  In  reply  to  Mr.  Eabwaxbb's  note, 
"  QuishingraTe  "  sounds  familiar  to  me,  but  I  do  not 
know  what  it  means.  Of  course,  we  all  know  that  a 
"  Qiushin  "  in  Lancashire  is  a  cushion* 

Samubl  Andbbw. 

hakgino  ditch. 

-.'      (Nos.  4,016, 4,022i  and  4,042.) 

l4,050.]  It  is  an  extraordinary  coincidence  that 
your  two  correspondents,  Mr.  II.  B.  Rbdfbbn  and 
"M.  E.  A.,"  should  both  fall  into  the  same  error  in 
regard  to  this  matter.  "  T.  J.  E."  gives  the  correct 
version  of  how  Hanging  Ditch  acquired  its  present 
name.  My  uncle  Thomas  Woreley  and  the  late  Moses 
Mills,  artist,  were  of  the  party  who  hung  the  mad 
dogs ;  and  I  have  frequently  heard  the  matter  men- 
tioned in  the  family  circle  when  I  was. aj' child. 
Thomas  Worsley  was  proprietor  of  the  celebrated 
itage  coach.  Skipping  Jenny,  which  ran  between 
Manchester  and  Leeds,  and  which  had  such  a.tragic 
ending  by  being  overturned  into  the  river  Aig  when 
being  driven  by  Richard  Ryland?,  generally  called 
*^Dare  Devil  Dick,"  who,  I  think,  was  an  uncle  of 
John  By  lands.  If  your  two  correspondents  will  pay 
another  visit  to  the  Chetham  Libraiy  they  will  find, 
opon  reference  to  the  maps,  that  what  they  took  for 
**  flanging  Ditch  "  is  *'  Banging  Dyke,"  the  name  by 
which  Long  Miligate  was  at  that  time  known. 

C.  W.  Hbskbth,  M.A. 

Bhorwin-ttreet,  Bmdford. 

HBIQHTB    ABOYB    SBA-LBVBL. 
(Hot.  4/)10, 4,021.  4.027,  and  4,041.) 

[4,061.]     Without  giving  specifically  the  points 

i.  D.  wants  to  know  the  levels  of,  it  is  difficult  to 

answer  his  query ;  but  perhaps  the  following  may 

be^of  use : — 

^^                                                       •                      iTcev* 
The  hiirhest  point  In  Frestwich  township  is  at 
Pole  Weld  380 


In  the  oeatro  of  the  village 


*••••*•••**..•• 


The  highest  point  in  Whitefieid  is  at  SUad 435 

Level  of^road  opposite  Whitefieid  Station 360 

Irlams  o'th  Height  is  not  itself  a  township ;  the 

level  at  entrance  to  Swinton  Park  is 230 

The  highest  point  of  Pendlebury  is  in  Burying 

Lane,  near  the  new  station   293 

Monton  varies  from  100  at  the  Qreen  to  130  in 

other  places. 
Patricroft  is  not  a  separate  township;  the  level 

of  the  canal  which  passes  through  tlie  village 

is  *^ 84 

Hazel  Grove.  Cheshire,  has  an  altitude  of 300 

Marple  Church,   Cheshire,  stands  on    ground 

above  the  sea... .mm 624 

The  six-inch  Ordnance  Maps  are  the  best  reference 
for  general  levels ;  but  as  I  am  not  aware  of  their 
being  kept  in  any  of  the  local  libraries,  I  shall  be 
glad  any  time  to  place  them  at  J.  D.'s  disposal,  with 
other  levels  not  given  thereon  which  I  have  in  my 
possession.  C.  £.  Nbwton. 

Ooopei -street,  ICanoheater. 

HBB,  HBYS,  AND  BBS  IN  CHB6HIBB. 
(Query  No.  4046,  September  26.) 
[4,052.]  Since  sending  my  query  of  last  week,  1 
have  come  across  some  old  documents,  published 
about  the  time  that  the  Cheshire  Lines  Railway  was 
being  made,  which  contain  announcements  with 
reference  to  the  sale  of  land  for  building  purposes. 
These  papers,  referring  to  Urmston  Meadows,  describe 
them  as  the  "  Heys."  This  may  be  the  correct  word, 
but  it  certainly  does  not  convey  the  pronounciatiou 
as  rendered  by  the  older  inhabitants  of  the  district. 
It  is,  however,  easy  to  understand  how  "  Heys"  may 
be  pronounced  **  Ilee  "  by  the  broader  spoken  country 
people,  and  further,  it  is  not  unnatural  for  the  public 
generally  to  fall  mto  the  same  error  (if  such  it  be), 
seeing  how  rarely  mention  is  made  in  print  of  the 
meadows  at  Urmston.  I  find  "Urmston  Ees'' 
mentioned  on  an  old  Ordnance  map. 

John  Bbadhhaw. 

Umuton. 

«  «  tt 

According  to  the  Ordnance  Maps  the  spelling  of 
this  word  should  be  £ea,  plural  Ees.  On  the  one* 
inch  quarter-sheet,  showing  the  course  of  the  Mersey 
from  a  little  above  Barlow  Hall  to  Latch  ford,  the 
singular  or  plural  of  the  word  occurs  about  a  dozen 
times,  as  part  of  the  names  attached  to  stretches  of 
low-lying  meadow  land,  some  on  the  Lancashire  and 
some  on  the  Cheshire  side  of  the  river.  The  aspirate 
has  probably  often  been  prefixed  in  ordinary  conver- 
sation owing  to  the  difficulty  of  using  the  word 
immediately  after  the  definite  article.    For  instance. 


no 
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certain  liieadows  near  Thelwall  are  marked  on  th 
map  as  "The  Ees,"  pure  and  simple ;  and  an  unedu- 
cated.person,  finding  that  **Tli'  Ees"  was  liable  to  be 
confounded  with  the  word  "  these,"  would  almost 
naturally  endeavour  to  emphasize  his  or  her  meaning 
by  speaking  of  the  meadows  as  "  The  Ilees.'' 

G.  n.  H. 

Kintf-street,  Manchester. 

OLD  HIGH  BOAD  FAOM  MANCHESTER  TO  CHB8TEE. 
(Query  No.  4.043.  September  25.) 
[4,053.]  The  old  Roman  Road,  "  Watling-street," 
ran  from  Manchester  through  Stretford  to  Chester, 
and  Porkhampton  is  rich  in  relics  of  it  in  the  shape 
of  ancient  pavements  and  other  objects.  In  the  face 
of  this  I  should  be  surprised  to  hear  that  such  a 
route  as  **  M.''  indicates  was  ever  needed.  In  the 
coaching  days,  early  in  the  century,  two  roads  were 
in  use— one  viSr  Stretford,  Altrincham,  Buckley  llill, 
Northwich,  through  Delamere  Forest,  and  Stamford 
Bridge,  entering  Chester  through  Boughton.  This 
route  is  38^  miles,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  less  than  the 
shortest  line  of  rails,  the  C.  L.  C.  The  other  is 
through  Ecdes,  Warrington,  Frodsham,  and  Mickle 
TraCFord,  and  entered  Chester  at  Flookbrook,  39 
mile '.  I  can  affirm  that  both  these  roads  were  used 
in  1821,  and  should  think  that  the  first-mentioned 
does  not  deviate  much  from  "  Watling-street,"  since 
the  Romans  could  not  have  gained  more  than  seven 
miles  by  keeping  strictly  to  a  bee  line  between  the 
two  towns.  Abthub  J.  Mobeis. 

«  «  tt 

I  have  several  times  been  surprised  by  hearing 
expressions  to  the  same  effect  as  the  query  by  "  M." 
that  the  road  from  Stretford,  through  Sale  to  Chester, 
is  a  short  cut  of  recent  make,  and  that  the  old  road 
was  by  way  of  Chorlton  and  Glebelands  Road.  I 
liave  even  heard  a  well-known  public  man  in  Ashton 
say/  "  It  was  a  great  imj^rovement  when  Cross-street 
was  made."  I  &hould  have  thought  everyone  knew 
that  Cros»-street  is  part  of  the  Great  Watling-street 
system  of  the  Romans— a  **  Stratum  Vitellianium," 
the  great  road-maker  of  those  early  invaders—and 
although  within  the  last  centur3'  greatly  improved 
there  is,  to  my  knowledge,  no  record  to  show  it  has 
ever  been  known  to  be  impassable,  diverting  the 
traffic  by  way  of  what  they  call  in  Ashton  *'the 
Bumble."  True.  Glebelands  Road  can  probably 
boast  of  noarly,  if  not  the  same,  antiquity,  and  is 
more  or  less  Qn  the  site  of  a  Roman,  and  possibly 


earlier  track,  traversing  the  south  bank  of  the  river, 
rendered  necessary  by  the  river  not  bmng  fordsble 
below  the  street  ford  (Stretford).  But  it  must  have 
been  little  better  than  a  track,  and  nothing  like  the 
great  military  way  which  traversed  the  island  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  C  E.  Nbwtok. 


QUERIES. 

[4,051]  Cooke's  Amphithbatbe.— In  what  year 
and  where  did  the  late  Mr.  Cooke  open  his  amphi- 
theatre in  Manchester,  and  what  was  the  name  of 
the  first  spectacle  play  introduced  by  him  therein? 

M.  D. 

[4,055.]  Maps  of  Old  Manchestee.  —  I  am 
giving  an  essay  on  Historic  Manchester,  and  should 
like  to  illustrate  it  with  a  map  or  two  of  Manchester 
in,  say,  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
Is  it  possible  to  ^ire,  or  purchase  at  a  moderate 
price,  these  maps  ?    Information  will  oblige.       A. 

[4,056.]  Field-names  in  Cheshibb.— It  is  cus- 
tomary with  the  farmers  at  Urmston  to  refer  to  each 
and  all  the  fields  in  the  meadows  by  name,  such  as 
Calf  Cote,  Checkabutts,  Cum  a-Riding,  Barrovrfield, 
Broken  Bank,  Jeremy,  Maghole,  Mag  Mare,  Roab, 
Smoothing  Iron,  Middup,  Phistle-a-Riding,  Wbeat- 
ear  (or  Wheaty,as  it  is  usually  pronounced).  Perliaps 
some  one  can  give  further  information  respecting 
the  origin  of  these  names,  and  how  they  came  to  be 

applied  to  meadow  lands. 

John  Bbadshaw. 
[Field-aamea  are  common  all  over  England.— £d.] 

Stbangk  Ck>NFBSSiON  OF  Mabik  Louisr.— The 
roliowing  appears  in  The  Journal  of  3fary  Frampton, 
just  published: — ^Marie  Louise  (Uie 'Austrian  priiicetf>- 
and  second  wife  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon)  wu  sittinj: 
one  evening  with  Lady  Bur^hersli,  when  tlie  conver&ition 
turned  upon  NapoleoD,  to  whom  the  former  add  she  had 
certainly  t)elieved  herself  much  aiuched,  and  va&ta, 
having  been  dazzled  by  his  military  glory  and  the  great- 
noas  of  his  situation  on  the  imperial  throne.  Lady 
Burgbersh  tlien  asked  if  she  had  not  kept  up  a  corres- 
poadenoe  with  him  during  the  time  of  his  lesidecce  tu 
Elba.  She  answered  "  Yes  ;  I  certainly  carried  on  suih 
a  oorrespoudeuce  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  was 
ever  suspected."  **Then  why,"  said  Lady  BarglM>Hu 
*'did  you  not  join  him  during  the  Htuidced  Days?" 
The  answer,  **  1  could  not,"  was  made.  On  bttn|[  farther 
preaaed  as  to  the  obstacles  which  prevented  thii^  Marie 
Louise  answered  only  **  that  was  impoaribls,"  but  ai 
List  ended  by  stating  that  beine  with  child  by  anoUier 
man  was  the  invincime  reason  that  prevented  it  That 
man  the  Empress  married  immediately  on  the  deaili  of 
Napoleon,  having  had  two  children  by  him  previoiMly 
and  two  subsequent  to  thfit' marriage.  Mario  Loaiaa 
ivas  Uvtng  with  him  wlien  this  cOnrurMitioa  look  {»laoi^ 
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COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

HANGING  DITCH. 
(No.  4.050  and  others.) 
[4,057.]  In  a  small  pamphlet  recently  published, 
by  the  Eev.  E.  F.  Letts,  M.A.,  on  Warden  Huntyngton, 
there  is  the  following  paragraph  at  page  101 :— "We 
find  on  the  24  August,  12  Hen.  VI.  (1434),  our  Warden 
purchasing  lands  in  Hangyng  dyche,  of  Begiuald 
West,  Lord  la  Warre."  Henging  Dyche  is  also  men- 
tioned in  the  Court  Leet  Records  of  the  Manor  of 
Manchester  in  the  sixth  }6ar  of  Edward  VI.,  1552. 
And  in  1560  it  was  ordered  "  that  no  persons  shall 
not  from  henceforth  cast  any  dung,  filth,  or  muck 
opon  or  over  the  Hanging  Bridge  anenst  the  Tavern 
of  Ann  Traves,  4d."  [penalty.]  If  the  ditch  took  its 
name  from  the  hanging  of  dogs,  they  must  have 

bt^im  at  a  very  early  period.  J.  Owen. 

tt  tt  tt 

On  the  24th  of  August,  12th  Henry  VI.  (1434), 
John  Huntyngton,  first  Warden  of  Manchester 
College,  purchased  lands  in  **  ye  Hangyng  dyche '' 
to  build  almshouses  for  the  x^oor  thereon,  from  Sir 
Reginald  West  Lord  la  Warre. 

"Alexandre  Newton  holdyth  one  Burgage  lieuge 
in  the  hangynge  Brige  xviijs.  GFeorge  Rameston 
boldyth  the  one  Howse  lieuge  in  the  hangynge  diche 
within  the  said  town  of  Manchestre.*'  These  are 
rentals  held  by  the  chantry  priest  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
Chapel  in  the  Cathedral,  as  recorded  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  Henry  VIII.,  and  quite  dispose  of  the  very 
mad  dog  theory.  Ebnsst  F.  Letts. 

Newton  Heath, 
■  »  »  » 

CL  W.  Hbskbth,  M.A.,  from  the  tenor  of  his  reply 

in  your  last  issue,  supports  ^  T.  J.  E,"  in  fixing  1800 

or  thereabouts  as  the  date  Hanging  Ditch  originally 

acquired  its  present  appellation.    I  scarcely  think 

either  **•  M.  E.  A."  or  I  need  re-visit  the  Chetham 

library  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  our  references ; 

as  a  mere  cursory  glance  at  any  plan  or  directory  of 

MaDchester  of  a  date  prior  to  1800  will  at  once  show 

and  prove  the  position  taken  by  *^  M.  E.  A."  and 

ielf.    I  will,  howeyer,  yenture  to  ask  Mr.  Hesketh 

to  refer  to  the  note  of  Su3  TcHuu  in  your  issue  of 

September  12.      This  note— and  here   is  another 

"coincidence "—is  ignored  by  both  **T.  J.  E."  and 

Mr.  Hbbkbth.     He  quotes  Whitaker's  HiHory  of 

dfanchestef,  the  London  edition  of  1775  (mark  tlie 


year),  and  there  speaks  of  "Hanging  Ditch,''  and 
gives  a  most  reasonable  and  probable  origin  tor  the 
term.  Further,  I  refer  these  gentlemen  to  one  of  the 
interesting  legal  notes  of  your  valued  correspondent, 
Mr.  C.  T.  Tallbnt-Batbman  (No.  3,651,  November  8, 
1884),  this  being  an  extract  from  an  old  deed  (temp. 
William  and  Mary,  about  A.D.  1690)  of  a  grant  to 
one  John  Turner  of  a  tenement  brew-house,  stable, 
and  other  buildings  '*  scituate  standing  and  lyeing  in 
Manchester  aforesaid  in  or  near  a  certain  streete  or 
place  there  called  the  Hanging  Ditch.''  As  a  theory 
only,  and  to  account  for  the  misconception  under  which 
**  T.  J.  E."  and  Mr.  Hesketh  seem  to  labour,  I 
suggest  that  in  A.D.  1800,  and  perhaps  for  some  time 
after,  part  of  the  old  fosse  or  ditch  remained  open  as 
a  sewer,  and  was  used  for  the  purposes  named  by 
these  gentlemen.  The  facts  as  to  the  dog-hanging 
incident  ai'e  of  course  indisputable,  but  not,  I  venture 
to  think,  the  notion  that  such  an  incident,  at  the 
time  named,  gave  the  name  originally  to  Hanging 
Ditch.    This  is  an  evident  anachronism. 

Hbnby  B.  Redfebn. 
tt  «  tt 

In  his  reply  to  your  two  correspondents,  Mr.  H.  B. 
Redfebn  and  "  M.  E.  A.,"  respecting  the  name  of 
the  above  locality,  Mr.  C.  W.  Hesketh,  M.  A.,  referring 
to  the  old  maps  of  Manchester,  makes  the  confident 
assertion  ^*  that  what  they  (and  I  fancy  a  goodly 
number  ef  others)  took  for '  Hanging  Ditch'  is  really 
'  Ranging  Dyke,'  the  name  by  which  Long  Millgate 
was  at  that  time  (query  1,880)  known."  After  read- 
ing this  statement  I,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  looked 
up  three  of  the  oldest  maps  of  Manchester  in  my 
possession,  viz.,  a  small  plan  of  the  town  *'  as  it  was 
in  1650,"  prefaced  to  the  1839  edition  of  Holling- 
worth's  Chronicles,  Tinker's  excellent  map  of  the 
town  in  1772,  and  Laurent's  map  published  some 
twenty  years  later ;  in  each  of  which  I  find,  clear  as 
print  can  make  it,  Hanging  Ditch. 

I  need  scarcely  point  out  that  your  correspondent 
contradicts  himself  when,  having  dubbed  Hanging 
Ditch  **  Ranging  Dyke,"  be  further  asserts  that  by 
the  latter  odd  piece  of  nomenclature  Long  Miilgate 
was  formerly  known.  Long  Millgate  and  Hanging 
Ditch,  as  every  one  conversant  with  old  Manchester 
well  knows,  are  two  separate  and  distinct  thorough- 
fares. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  the  probable  derivation  of 
the  name.  Manchester  must  have  possessed  in  early 
feudal  times  some  common  place  of  execution,  and 
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what  site  more  likely  than  this,  near  the  centre  of 
the  town  and  closely  adjacent  to  the  Baron's  Tard. 
Ashton  had  its  Gallows  Hill  adjolDing  the  old 
manorial  hall.  Why  not  Manchester  ite  ^  Hanging 
Bridge  "  and  Ditch  ?  By  the  way,  there  is  a  '*  Hang- 
man's Bridge  "  still  existing  in  Nuremburg. 

Aa  a  proof  of  the  striking  transformation  which 
has  been  wrought  in  the  aspect  of  this  locality 
(Hanging  Ditch),  I  may  remind  your  readers  that, 
when  the  remains  of  the  old  bridge  were  exposed  to 
view  during  some  recent  alterations,  the  workmen 
penetrated  to  a  depth  of  some  twenty-eix  feet  below 
the  present  street  level  without  reaching  the  lowest 

tiers  of  masonry.  G.  H.  B. 

*  *  « 

We  are  often  told  that  a  '*  little  knowledge  is  a 
dangerous  thing ; "  and  as  a  countryman  I  may  be 
excused  for  saying  it  is  especially  dangerous  when 
given  by  a  gentleman  who  adds  the  letters  M.A.  after 
his  name,  as  some  people  look  upon  such  letters  as 
the  **  guinea  stamp,"  or  on  an  equality  with  Q.C.,  and 
take  any  statements  they  may  make  as  "gospel 
truth/'  Now  Mr.  Heskbth  confirms  the  statements 
with  respect  to  the  naming  and  the  date  of  naming 
Hanging  Ditch,  previously  given  by  "  T  J.  E."  (4,016) 
as  to  some  absurd  tale^of  dog-hanging  about  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  or  at  the  time  my  grandfather 
was  being  married  at  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Christ, 
as  it  is  called  on  his  ^  marriage  lines ; "  and  as  my 
family  have^  owned,  and  still  own,  property  in  the 
Ditch,  I  have  read  these  letters  with  special  interest 
and  some  astonishment. 

I  have  before  me  a  map  on  which  are  printed  these 
words : — '*  A  Plan  of  Manchester  and  Salford  taken 
about  1650."  On  this  map  are  printed  in  large  letters, 
Christ  Church,  Hanging  Ditch,  Toad  Lane,  Mill  Gate ; 
also  Acres  Field,  Radcliffe  Hall,  Mr.  Lever's  House, 
and  the  Cock  Pit,  off  Market  Stead  Lane.  I  have 
also  seen  one  at  my  mother's,  called  *'A  Topographical 
Plan  of  Manchester  and  Salford,"  by  C.  Laurent, 
engineer;  published  December  9,  1793  (about  the 
time  of  the  dog^hanging),  by  C.  Laurent,  geographer ; 
with  statement  at  the  bottom,  '*  these  plates,  with 
additions,  are  now  the  property  of  John  Stockdale, 
Piccadilly,  London.  Price  £l.'ls.  Od.''^It  appears 
to  me  that  the  word  **  now  "  is  here  worth  noticing, 
showing  that  the  plates  were  probably  old,  and  had 
belonged  to  other  persons  previous  to  1793.  Toad 
Lane  and  Hanging  Ditch  are  still  there,  as  they  were 
in  the  map  dated  1650,  but  with  the  addition  of  the  I 


two  words  and  abbreviation  <' Spread  Eagle  Td.," 
which  there  is  little  doubt  is  the  place  the  coaches 
started  from,  as  named  in  Note  4,050.  There  is  also 
a  further  date  of  July  22,  1794.  Christ  Church  ia 
here  called  the  Collegiate  Church  ;  and  Hanging 
Bridge  is  the  name  of  a  small  street  leading  to  Christ 
Church  yard.  Both  Millgate  and  Old  Millgateare 
given,  but  I  look  in  vain  for  M.A.'s  Banging  Dyke. 

I  have  no  letters  to  put  after  my  name,  unfor- 
tunately, so  readers  must  tAke  these  notes  for  what 
they  may  be  worth ;  only  I  went  over  to  Manchester 
some  months  back  to  look  at  some  curious  vegetable 
leaves  and  stems,  and  sent  up  my  card  to  a  certain 
official,  whom  I  had  met  at  a  friend's  house  a  few 
years  back.  On  being  shown  into  his  room  I  said 
"  You  don't  seem  to  remember  me ; "  to  which  he  re- 
plied, "  Oh  yes,  I  do  now,  but  we  always  called  yoa 
Ship  Canal,  as  you  seemed  to  have  it  on  your  brain 

at  that  time.  J.  M.  Flbtchbb. 

«  ff  * 

To  anyone  at  all  familiar  with  the  past  history  of 
Manchester,  the  origin  of  the  name  Hanging  Ditcb, 
asgiven  by  your  correspondent  **T.  J.  E.,"and  endorsed 
by  Mr.  C.  W.  Hbskbth,  M.A.,  has  a  very  comic 
aspect.  The  latter  refers  to  the  "extraordinary 
coincidence"  that  two  other  well-meaning  corre- 
spondents, who  kindly  endeavoured  to  set  "  T.  J.  E." 
right,  should  have  both  fallen  "into  the  same  error," 
and  he  gravely  adds^that "  T.  J.  E.'s  "  version  of  "  how 
Hanging  Ditch  acquired  its  present  name"  is  the 
"correct"  one.  That  ingenious  writer  described 
with  some  minuteness  how  his  father  in  his  youth, 
"lad  like,"  had  "many  a  time  and  oft"  taken  part 
in  the  hanging  of  certain  mad  dogs  from  trees  which 
overhung  a  ditch,  "  then  a  wide  open  sewer,"  where 
the  present  street,  now  known  as  Hanging  Ditch,  k 
situate.  This  "previously  was  known  only  as  tbe 
Ditch,  but  after  the  hangings  it  was  afterwards 
called  by  its  present  name.  Hanging  Ditch."  These 
hangings,  which  were  destined  to  play  such  aa 
important  part  in  street  nomenclature,  we  are  told 
with  a  regard  for  accuracy  which  is  most  creditable, 
"  took  place  about  the  year  1800  or  1802,"  in  "the 
then  small  town  of  Manchester."  Mr.  Hssketh, 
not  to  b")  outdone  where  a  question  of  local  his- 
tory is  at  stake,  now  writes  to  say  that  his 
"  uncle  Thomas  Worsley  and  the  late  Moses  Mills, 
artist,  were  of  the  party  who  bong  the  mad  dogs," 
and  they  apparently  attached  so  much  importance  to 
this  event  that  he  has  "  frequently"  heard  the  natter 
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mentioned  "in  the  family  circle"  when  he  waa  a 
child.  To  establish  the  identity  of  this  Thomas 
Woraley,  he  adds  that  he  was  the  proprietor  of  a 
celebrated  stage  coach.  Now  all  this  is  no  doubt 
Teiy  interesting,  and  the  details  of  the  story  are  very 
prettily  worked  oat ;  but,  beyond  being  a  curiosity 
in  the  history  of  the  assumed  origin  of  place-names, 
it  has  not  the  slightest  value. 

Hanging  Ditch  is  one  of  the  oldest  place-names  in 
Manchester,  and  was  so  called  many  hundred  years 
before  "T.  J.E's"  father  and  Mr.  Hbsketh's  uncle  pur^ 
sued  their  now  historic  amusements  on  its  banks. 
It  appears  to  have  been  a  ditch  of  some  thirty  feet 
in  breadth  and  of  considerable  length,  and  it  is  most 
probable  that-,  as  Whitaker  suggests,  it  was  the  fosse 
of  the  Roman  encampment,  situated  on  or  near 
the  site  of  the  present  Cathedral.  It  is  very 
frequently  referred  to  in  old  Manchester  deeds, 
and  out  of  a  collection  of  abstracts  of  many 
hundred  such  documents,  which  liaye  passed 
through  my  hands,  many  might  be  given  in  which  it 
is  named.  I  will,  however,  only  refer  to  two  or 
three  which  I  was  examining  a  few  weeks  since. 

By  a  deed  dated  24  August,  1434,  Sir  Reginald 
West,  knt.  Lord  La  Warr,  granted  to  John  Huntyng- 
ton.  Warden  of  the  College  of  the  Blessed  Mary  of 
Manchester,  apiece  of  land  part  of  "  le  Hangyngdyche  " 
in  Manchester,  on  the  north  part  of  the  said 
Hangyngdyche  beyond  the  cemetery  or  churchyard 
of  Manchester,  containing  in  length  100  feet  and  in 
breadth  thirty  feet. 

By  a  deed  dat«d  10  Oct.  1520  William  Hulton  of 
Fam worth  esq.  granted  a  burgage  in  Manchester, 
beyond  '^  Le  Hangsmdyche  '*  between  the  said 
Hengyndyche  on  the  one  part  and  the  lands  of 
Bicbard  Tipping  on  the  other  part. 

Another  deed  dated  4th  June,  1531,  is  a  grant  of 
two  gardens  or  a  place  of  land  in  Manchester  of  the 
annnal  value  of  20d.,  lying  in  **  le  Hengyngdyche,'* 
between  the  lands  of  Seth  Galley  on  the  west  part, 
and  the  high  road  leading  to  the  Hengyngdyche  as  far 
as  the  cemetery  on  the  other  part. 

Many  other  similar  instances  might  be  given,  and  a 
earefnl  search  would  no  doubt  show  an  earlier  reference 
to  Hanging  Ditch  than  1434,  but  that  would  have  little 
bearing  on  this  question.  In  the  first  volume  of  the 
Manchester  Court  Leet  Records,  1552-1586,  recently 
printed  by  the  Corporation,  there  are  some  re* 
ferenoea  to  Hanging  Dit«h  and  to  the  Hanging 
fiiklge  which  crossed  it. 


Mr.  Hrskicth  at  the  end  of  his  note  says  that 

some  maps  in  the  Chetham  Library  have  '*  Ranging 

Dyke  **  marked  on  them,  **  the  name  by  which  Long 

Millgate  was  at  that  time  known."    This,  if  correct, 

is  curious,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Hbskbth  will  kindly  say 

more  precisely  to  what  particular  maps  he  refers,  so 

that  others  can  consult  them  to  see  if  this  is  not 

either  a  mis-reading  or  a  mis-i)rint.     I  need  scarcely 

say  that  Millgate  as  a  place-name  in  Manchester  is 

quite  as  old  as  Hanging  Ditch,  and  has  been  so  called 

since  the  fourt-eenth  century.    It  is  also  a  street  quite 

distinct  from  Hanging  Ditch. 

J.  P.  Earwakbr. 


QUERIES. 
[4,05§.]    Habdman-stkekt.— When  was  the  name 
Parliament-street,  in  Deansgate,  changed  to  that  of 
Hardman-street,  and  what  was  the  cause  of  such 
change?  J.  L. 

[4,050.]  Ubmston,  Shaw,  and  Carrington 
Halls. — I  shall  be  glad  of  information  respecting 
Urmston  Hall,  Shaw  Hall  (at  Flixton),  and  Carrington 
Hall.  Each  place,  I  believe,  is  at  present  used  as  a 
farm.  J.  B. 

Thb  Working  Woman  in  France. —Of  all  the 
the  elemenlB  of  French  society,  ihefemme  dupeuple,  at 
all  events  up  to  a  certain  nge,  is  the  most  charming, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  deflue  with  any  precision  what 
the  charm  is.  It  is  not  merely  a  combination  of  quali- 
ties, but  a  perfume,  as  it  were,  exhaled  from  a  happily- 
arranged  bouquet  of  physical  and  social  attractions. 
She  leads  a  more  toilful  life  than  her  English  sister,  but 
somehow  without  being  either  depressed  or  coarsened 
by  it  In  her  dress  she  shows  the  taste  of  a  lady  ;  and 
even  when  she  condescends  to  hide  her  abundant  and 
skilfully-arranged  tresses  under  a  bonnet,  and  to  ex- 
change her  simple  robe  for  the  pufifed-out  monstrosities 
of  the  day — a  condescension  to  which  she  is 
alas!  more  prone  than  of  old — she  contrives  to 
lose  neither  her  dignity  uor  her  grace.  She  is  rarely  un- 
tidy in  public,  and  never  a  slattern.  She  is,  in  a  word, 
pleasant  to  look  upon,  pleasant  to  talk  with,  lively, 
artless,  womanly,  and  pleased  to  please,  above  all  capable 
of  adapting  herself  in  a  moment  to  the  situation  without 
pretentiousness  and  without  awkwardness.  Alone  among 
Frenchwomen  she  has  the  privilege  of  choodng  her 
husband ;  and  if  the  exercise  of  this  privilege  brings  her 
some  misery,  the  fault  lies  almost  wholly  on  the  man's 
side.  No  doubt  there  is  a  reverse  to  this  picture,  and 
possibly  the  going  down  of  the  hill  is  less  pleasant  to  her 
than  to  her  English  sister.  But  the  fact,  if  it  be  one, 
dOi  ft  not  detract  from  her  merits,  upon  which  our  work- 
iog-olass  women  misht  ponder,  we  think,  with  some 
profit  to  ah  coti09TDiba.-^Speetator, 
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Saturda^t  October  t7»  \SS5. 


NOTES. 

THK  FIRST  TKMPERANCB  DISCUSSION. 

[4.060.]    In  your  early  numbers  Mona  and  another   *!>«  Bl"^  B*".  t^"*  »'»«  ^8'  •»* 


'  tury  grew  to  such  an  extent  tbat  a  large  owner  of 
I  property  in  Lincolnshire— where  the  Whig  colour 
was  blue— insisted  upon  the  landlord  of  each  public- 
house  he  owned  putting  the  word  "bine"  before 
the  name  of  his  house.    We  thus  got  the  Bine  Lion, 

so  on.     The  prac- 

l.a^e'^ked'forthe^itroTlheTbove^iMi.s^ion   «<f  "P^'f;  <«<1  ^«  ^ow  hare  dozens  of  Tarioos 

between  Dr.  Qrindrod  and  Mr.  John  Touil.  landlord   «°>°»f«|  ^«"«''  ^°'^-  ^'^.  ^"^   '".  ^^ 
of  the  Hen  and  Chickens,  Oldhamnitieet,  without   f  Pecially  m  country  places.     Of  course  there  may 

eliciting  a  reply.    As  I  believe  Mona  is  still  in  the  ,  "•'«.  ^^  \f"»^  '""J  ""»*  *?  "»«  •"*  **'«™ 
land  of  the  living.pem.it  me  to  say  that  it  took    previosa  to  this  time  but  there  is  l.ttle  doubt  fh.t 

^  it  caused  the  number  to  mcrease  considerably. 

Blue  has  always  been  a  fayourite  colour.     It  u 
said  to  be  emblematical  of  truth,  and  therefore  each 
political  party  has  tried  to  have  the  sole  right  to  it. 
[4,061.]    Mr.  Gladstone's  use  of   this   phrase  is  ;  Chaucer  in  his  Court  of  Love  alludes  to  blue  as  the 
derived  or  derivable  from  Vives*  advertisement  to  the    colour  which  is 

English  translation  of  St.  Augustine's  Citie  of  God  ,  ,..,._ 

/iain\    «-««   1     A    o       pu—i^ff^   n./^.if^  »c.1<>  *K«  The  81  ffne  the V  were,  and  over  will  be  true 

(1610),  page  1,  A.  2.     Charlotte  Bronte  uses  the  Withouton  change. 

phrase  in  a  letter  written  from  Brussels,  dated  13  ^  ^  ,  ,  ^. 

October,  im.    See  M«.  Gaskell's  Life  of  Charlotte  i  ^^\^ P?A*f?.^*'i°J  .^,""?y  f**!^.i''_!.^'*.?i!!;? 
Bronte,  vol.  i,  p.  30.     I  have  an  impression  that  I 
have  from  a  boy  been  familiar  with  the  phrase. 

John  Jackson. 


place  in  August,  1835. 
FairAeld  street,  Manchester. 


Fbed  Leahy. 


BAG  AND  BAGGAOB. 


poems  that  the  tomb  of  one  deceased  was  covered 
with  blue,  "  in  token  that  he  was  true."  The  Whigs 
early  last  century  wore  blue,  and  Hudibras  speaks 
of  *•  Presbyterian  True  Blue."  In  1642  the  ParUa- 
.  mentarians  adopted  deep  Yellow,  and  any  penon 
[4,062.]  Are  election,  otherwise  party,  colours  to  rearing  another  colour  was  held  to  be  "malignant" 
be  things  of  the  past  now  that  we  have  vote  by  |  ^^  u  ^  affected  to  the  Parliament's  cause." 
ballot  and  a  Corrupt  Practices  Act?  It  is  thought  Buff  and  Blue  used  to  go  together.  Charles  James 
by  many  that  in  most  cases  they  will  soon  die  away,    pox  and  his  admirers  wore  those  coloura— blue  coats 


BLKCTION  PABTY  COLOUBS. 


This  may  be  so  in  boroughs,  but  in  counties  they  will 


with  gilt  buttons  and  buff  waisteoats.     Some  can 


be  almost  as  much  used  as  ever,  at  all  events  whilst    doubtless  remember  their  fathers  or   gnndfatfaen 


the  present  generation  exists.  In  the  days  of  the 
Whigs  and  Tories,  when  persons  of  gentle  birth  were 
candidates,  the  colours  in  the  family  arms— gules 
)red),  vert  (green),  or  (gold  or  yellow),  azure  (blue), 
&c.,  were  adopted  by  them  and  their  partizans.  The 
growth  of  boroughs  and  of  large  towns  in  counties, 
which  caused  the  employ^  of  the  manufacturer  to 
swamp  the  agricultural  voters,  the  rise  of  inde- 
pendent and  commercial  candidates,  with  no  family 
colours  to  boast  of,  caused  the  adoption  of  a  general 
colour;  therefore  throughout  England  Blue  has 
generally  been  conceded  to  the  Conservatives  and 
Red  to  the  Liberals. 

It  is  surprising  how  hard  a  person  living  in  the 
country  will  fight  for  his  colour.  The  politics  of 
the  candidate  are  often  not  considered,  the  fight  is 


so  dressed.      They  gave  the  health  of  the  beauty 

of  the  period  coupled  with  their  coloura — 

Buff  and  Blue, 
And  Mrs.  Crewe. 

Orange  and  Blue  were  the  colours  of  William  the 
Third,  and  the  Orangemen  of  to-day  (who  are  now 
combining  to  form  themselves  into  a  political  party 
unattached  to  the  Conservative  cause)  atiU  use  it. 

In  Lincolnshire  Blue  is  the  Liberal  colour.  In 
Cumberland  and  Westmorland  the  political  parties 
have  hitherto  been  known  as  Blues  and  Yellows,  not 
as  Liberals  and  Conservatives,  the  latter  being  the 
Yellows.  Purple,  Pink,  and  Crimson  have  been  used 
in  addition  by  Conservative  candidates  in  those 
counties. 

In  Lancashire  Red  is  generally  adopted  as  the 


for  the  success  of  the  Red,  Blue,  Green,  or  Yellow,    Liberal  colour  (with  a  little  green  thrown  in  in  one 
as  the  case  may  be.     Party  colours  during  last  ceu-  '  or  two  boroughs),  and  Blue  as  that  of  the  Conserrt- 
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tiyes;  whilst  in  Cheshire  the  reverse  is  the  case,  with 
the  exception  of  one  newly-formed  division  I  will 
shortly  name. 

In  West  Cheshire  the  Grosvenors  and  Egertons 
(oC  Oulton)  have  had  some  stiff  fighting  in  bygone 
days.  Politics  had  little  to  do  with  the  contests. 
It  was  the  house  of  Grosvenor  against  the  house  of 
Egerton.  The  electioneering  was  real,  earnest,  and 
old-fashioned.  Heads  and  bones  were  broken  and 
enormous  sums  of  money  spent.  Old  men  in  West 
Cheshire  have  delighted  to  talk  about  those  "  grand 
old  times.*  The  Grosvenor  colours  are  Azure  and  Or 
in  heraldry.  I  have  seen  an  election  in  West 
Che8hir3  (the  first  for  about  forty  yeard)  when 
Egerton  of  Oulton,  on  behalf  of  the  Conservatives, 
soccessfuliy  contested  the  seat  with  a  Liberal,  who 
was  backed  up  with  all  the  influence  of  the  house 
of  Grosvenor,  and  the  supporters  of  the  latter 
wore  the  yellow  daffodil  which  was  then  in  bloom. 
The  Conservatives  wore  red  and  dark  blue  rosettes ; 
the  Liberals  yellow  and  light  blue.  The  celebrated 
litigation  between  Sir  Richard  le  Scrope  and  Sir 
Bobert  le  Grosvenor  about  the  right  to  use  a  par- 
ticalar  coat,  viz.,  azure,  a  bend,  or,  will  perhaps  be 
remembered  by  readers  of  English  history.  After 
considerable  hesitation  the  Court  of  Chivalry  con- 
firmed Sir  Richard's  right,  but  permitted  Sir  Robert 
le  Grosvenor  to  use  instead,  azure,  a  garb,  or  (a  sheaf 
of  wheat-ripe  yellow),  which  the  family  still  use. 
After  a  period  of  500  years — the  trial  taking  place  in 
1386  and  lasting  until  1389— the  family  evidently 
have  a  fond  regard  for  the  bend,  or  (which  it  was 
proved  they  had  used  from  time  immemorial),  for  it 
will  not  be  forgotten  that  the  present  head  of  the 
Grosvenors,  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  gave  that 
name  to  his  well-known  racehorse.  A  golden  sash 
over  the  right  shoulder  may  be  said  to  be  a  kind  of 
bend,  or. 

West  Cheshire  and  Mid-Cheshire  have  been  re- 
modelled, and  the  Northwich  (or  Salt)  district  formed 
oat  of  a  portion  of  each.  The  Conservative  candidate 
has  avowed  his  adhesion  to  the  sanguine  colour,  and 
doubtless  his  Liberal  opponent  will  fight  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Blue  and  Yellow.  In  the  Knutaford 
division  the  supporters  of  the  Conservative  candidate 
have  decided  to  stick  to  the  Red,  under  which 
eoioor  the  Egertons  of  Tatton  have  so  often  been 
jTiGtorious.  In  the  Altrincham  division,  which  is 
|taken  out  of  late  Mid  and  East  Cheshire  divisions, 
tfae  Liberals  so  decidedly  object  to  wear  Blue  that 


they  have  adopted  Red,  and  both  parties  hope  to 
win  with  that  colour. 

Purple  and  Orange  are  the  Conservative  colours  at 
Norwich,  Blue  and  White  being  used  by  the  Liberals. 
In  the  county  of  Norfolk  the  colours  of  the  various 
candidates  have  caused  the  Liberals  to  adopt  Orange 
and  Blue  and  Orange  and  White,  the  Conservatives 
wearing  Pink  and  Purple. 

Dark  Blue  was  the  Conservative  colour  at  Preston, 
Orange  the  colour  of  the  then  Whig  candidate 
Stanley,  the  Liberal  having  Green  ;  Henry  Hunt,  the 
Radical  candidate,  adopted  Red,  but  now  the  accepted 
Liberal  colour,  I  understand,  is  Green. 

The  late  Colonel  Egerton  Leigh,  M.P.,  soon  after 
the  passing  of  the  Ballot  Act,  said  he  would  undertake 
to  say  that  the  way  each  person  voted  could  be 
found  out  within  a  few  days,  as  nearly  every  person 
wore  a  party  colour  or  told  another  how  he  had 
voted.  If  party  colours  are  worn,  in  99  cases  out  of 
100,  there  is  very  little  doubt  but  the  man  has  voted 
for  the  candidate  whose  colours  he  wears. 

C.  Daggati. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

MANCHESTBB  OLD  CHUBCH. 
(Note  Nor  4.047,  October  8.) 

[4,063.]  The  publication  of  a  copy  of  the  ancient 
document  relative  to  the  Old  Church  affords  an 
opportunity  of  drawing  attention  to  the  existence  of 
relics  within  the  parish  of  Manchester  connected 
with  the  "  Quire  builded  of  Wood."  I  refer  to  that 
part  of  the  document  which  states  that  **  He  (Sr. 
John  Huntingdon)  builded  the  Quire  of  Wood  .  .  . 
but  wt  hee  built  of  timber  here  was  in  Henry  ye 
Seventh  time  pulled  down  when  he  Patrick  (Fabric) 
of  ye  Church  yt  now  is  was  built  and  the  timber  was 
carried  to  Trafford,  Ch-dsall,  and  Cleyton,  whre  it  still 
remained  in  outbuUdtru/s,** 

My  particular  object  in  writing  is  to  draw  the 
attention  of  your  readers,  and  that  of  Canon  Lette, 
to  the  existence  of  part  of  the  timber  structure  re- 
ferred to,  in  the  hay  barn  attached  to  what  now 
remains  of  the  homestead  of  Ordsal  Farm.  The 
whole  of  the  pillars  and  roof  timbers  of  the  bam 
consist  of  black  oak  in  the  rough,  and  the  form  of 
the  bam  is  of  such  proportions  as  to  justify  the 
assumption  that  the  timber  once  formed  part  of  an 
extensive  arched  roof.  The  height  of  the  pillars  to 
the  springing  of  the  arch  is  about  thirty  feet,  and 
the  whole  of  the  timber  used  is  of  such  massive  pro- 
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lx)rtions  as  to  preclude  the  idea  that  the  timber  was, 
in  the  first  instance,  intended  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose it  now  serves.  In  corroboration  of  this  state- 
ment, it  may  be  mentioned  that  when  the  land 
upon  which  the  building  stands  was  sold  to 
Mr.  Lufkin,  the  former  tenant  of  the  farm,  and  the 
present  owner  of  the  site  of  the  building  referred  to, 
he  covenanted  with  the  late  Lord  Egerton,  of  Tatton, 
in  the  event  of  the  building  being  taken  down  for 
any  purpose,  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  timber  to 
Tatton  Park,  his  lordship  being  desirous  to  retain 
intact  the  whole  of  the  timber  which  once  formed 
part  of  Manchester's  Old  Church.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  present  owner  will  be  giad  to  show  the 
structure  to  anyone  feeling  interest  in  its  history. 
As  the  whole  of  the  buildings  and  land  upon  which 
they  stand  has  been  scheduled  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Manchester  Ship  Canal,  it  is  evident  if  that  work  be 
carried  out  that  Lord  Egerton's  covenant  will  be 
exercised,  and  that  the  timber  will  have  to  be 
removed  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Messrs. 
Haworth's  mills  to  a  resting  place  outside  the 
ancient  Parish  of  Manchester.  J.  B. 

Keraal. 

HABDHAN-6TBKKT. 
(Query  No.  4,068,  Ootober  10.) 

[4,064.]  The  name  of  this  street  off  Deansgate  was 
altered  about  1840.  Parliament-street  had  an  evil 
reputation  as  the  resort  of  the  abandoned  of  both 
sexes,  and  it  was  thought  desirable  not  to  perpetuate 
its  name.  Xiphias. 

HANGING  DITCH  AND  LAUBBNT'S  HAP. 
(No.  4,057  and  others.) 

[4,065.]  I  see  frequent  reference  to  Laurent's  map 
in  the  correspondence  respecting  Hanging  Ditch  and 
Bridge,  as  if  it  were  a  map  based  on  actual  survey 
of  positive  places.  Instead,  it  was  simply  a  map 
issued  immediately  after  the  "Act  for  paving, 
cleansing,  lighting,  and  improving  the  streets  of 
Manchester"  had  been  obtained.  It  was  a  map 
drawn  up,  no  doubt,  by  authority,  to  lay  down  the 
lines  of  suggested  improvements,  some  of  which  were 
followed,  whilst  others  were  not.  Let  anyone  ex- 
amine the  map  and  trace  the  lines  of  intended 
sti'eets,  drawn  across  the  intersecting  lines  of  hedge- 
rows in  absolute  existence  when  the  map  was  drawn. 
Let  him  note  the  long  lines  of  parallel  street  crossing 
at  right  angles,  and  the  names  assigned  them,  and 
then  think  whether  those  precise  streets  come  within  < 
his  ken.    The  actual  Manchester  of  the  time  ex- 


tended little  beyond  the  irregular  centre  of  highways 
and  byeways.  For  instance.  Bed  Bank  was  only 
built  up  as  far  as  Roger's  Brow  (not  marked  upon 
the  map),  and  by  no  means  so  far  on  the  opposite 
side.  St.  George's  (Church  was  comparatively  new, 
and  stood  alone  on  a  waste  of  brick-fieids  and  un- 
built land  within  my  recollection.  And  so  it  was  in 
other  directions.  At  the  time  the  original  map  was 
published  its  purpose  was  understood,  and  the 
actualities  visibly  overpowered  the  event ualiUee. 
Now,  without  special  knowledge,  the  map  is  mis- 
leading, and  having  been  sent  forth  broadcast  will  be 
more  so  as  time  goes  by,  and  the  old  inhabitants  die 
out  carrying  memoiy  with  them. 

In  my  young  days  I  was  told  that  Hanging  Bridge 
and  Ditch  was  the  locality  where  malefactors  bad 
been  strung  up  in  *'  ancient  times.''  Sad  dogs,  no 
doubt,  but  biped,  not  quadrupedal. 

Isabella  Banks. 

heb,  hby,  and  res,  in  chbshibb. 

(No.  4,046  and  others.) 
[4,066.]  The  word  "eea"  or  "ea,**of  which  the 
above  are  simply  different  forms  of  spellmg,  is  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  means  a  stream  of  running  water.  At 
the  east  of  the  township  of  Didsbury,  where  the 
Mersey  forms  the  boundary  line,  is  a  tract  of  low 
land  called  Didsbuiy  Eea.  The  same  name  is  used 
in  the  neighbouring  township  of  Chorlton  to  indicate 
the  low  level  of  certain  land  bordering  on  the  river, 
the  name  Chorlton  being  substituted  for  Didabar}'. 
This  word  occurs  also  in  Green-heys  and  in  Bey- 
houses  (a  hamlet  near  St  Anne's-on-the-Sea),  and 
several  other  places  which  I  cannot  at  present  call  to 
mind.  Antiquita& 

«  #  « 

I  have  given  considerable  attention  to  this  subject 
and  I  find  that  a  large  number  of  names  are  common 
to  districts  wliich  are  remote  from  each  other.  I 
find  "  Hey "  as  a  field-name  in  the  parish  of  Botb- 
we!l,  near  Leeds.  The  signification  of  this  name,  as 
well  as  many  others,  seems  to  be  obscure.  I  wiD, 
however,  offer  a  suggestion.  It  appears  that  in  past 
times  3'oung  trees,  which  were  left  to  stand  when  a 
wood  was  cut  down,  were  called  Heyrs.  May  not 
our  present  "  Heys  "  be  places  that  were  formerly 
wooded,  and  in  which  the  **  Heyrs  '  were  left  stand- 
ing ?  It  is  evident  that  the  word  was  not  applied  to 
an  enclosed  field  as  it  is  now,  as  the  foUowuig  qaota- 
tion  from  a  lease  will  show :— "  Lease  dated  5th  of 
July,  1506,  from  the  Frior  of  Nostal  to  WiliianiGa»- 
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eoinge,  Esq.,  of  a  toft  or  croft  and  sixty  acres  of  land 
and  meadow  with  the  appurts.  in  Rothwell  called  le 
Parson  land,  whereof  eighteen  acres  lie  in  Key  rode, 
fire  acres  in  Raw  rode,  and  twelve  acres  in  the  Hope.** 
From  this  we  may  infer  that  the  eighteen  acres  were 
enclosed ;  but  the  Het/  rode  (ridding)  would  be  com- 
mon or  waste,  and  perhaps  partly  wooded.  We  have 
in  this  part  of  Yorkshire  a  good  many  Hays,  but  I 
suspect  that  this  word  has  quite  a  different  meaning. 
The  Hay  or  Haigh  was  in  Norman  times  a  park  or 
chase,  enclosed  with  pales.  Wherever  Hay  or  Htugh 
occurs  I  take  it  that  that  place  will  at  some  time 
have  been  a  deer  park.  Geobob  Robbbts. 

Lofthoose,  Wakefield. 

QUERIES. 

[4,067.]  "Nangpeave"-8TBBKT,  adjoing  Orisal 
Lane  Station.    Whence  the  name  ?  Onez. 

[4,068.]  The  Hobsb  Shoe  Tbial.— In  the  prin- 
cipal room  of  the  Manchester  Arts  Club  there  is  a 
large  oil  painting,  by  E.  V.  Rippingille,  which  has 
for  subject  the  "  celebrated  trial  of  the  horse-shoe 
case,  the  figures  principally  portraits.**  The  counsel 
is  holding  up  a  horsoHshoe,  whilst  a  witness  is  giving 
his  evidence  to  the  evident  merriment  of  the  whole 
court.  Can  any  of  your  readers  refer  me  to  an 
account  of  the  trial  ?  T.  M. 

[4,069.]  Stbikes  and  Knobsticks.— How  did  the 
tenn  knobstick  first  come  to  be  applied  to  a  work- 
man who  accepted  work  at  a  rate  of  pay  against 
which  other  workmen  had  turned  out  ?  It  would 
also  be  interesting  to  know  why  those  who  leave 
work  under  such  circumstances  are  said  to  "  strike," 
or  to  be  **  on  strike."  The  expression,  when  applied 
to  blacksmiths  and  hammermen,  seems  to  be  para- 
doxical and  the  reverse  of  fact.  E.  W. 

WithlDgton. 

A  Gannt  Scotch  Cobblbb. — A  Scotch  cobbler 
deecribed  biiefly  as  a  "notorious  offender,"  has  passed 
bis  life  in  a  certain  **  Auld  Licht "  village  without  being 
converted.  Last  week  a  Forfar  magistrate  sentenced 
bim  to  a  fine  of  half  a  crown,  or  twenty-four  bours' 
imprisooment.  If  he  chose  the  latter  he  would  be  taken 
to  the  gaol  at  Perth.  The  cobbler  communed  with  him- 
telf.  "Then  Til  go  to  Perth,"  he  said ;  "  I  have  business 
in  the  town  at  any  rate."  An  official  conveyed  him  by 
train  to  Perth  ;  but  when  the  prisoner  reached  the  gaol, 
he  said  that  be  would  now  pay  the  fine.  Tbe  governor 
found  that  he  would  have  to  take  it  **  And  now,"  said 
the  cobbler,  "I  want  my  fare  home."  The  governor 
demurred,  made  inquiries,  and  discovered  that  there  was 
no  alternative ;  the  prisoner  must  be  sent  at  the  public 
expense  to  the  place  he  bad  been  brought  from.  So  our 
canny  cobbler  got  the  2s.  8^d.  which  represented  his  fare, 
did  ma  boainess,  and  went  oome  triumphant :  twopence 
balfpe&Dy  and  a  railway  ride  tb«  better  for  hia  offence. 


Saturda^t  OctobeiC  24,  1885. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

HANGING  DITCH  AND   LAUBBNT'S  MAP. 
(No.   4,066  and  others.) 

[4,070.]  Mrs.  Isabella  Banks  is,  I  believe,  correct 
in  stating  that  Laurent's  map  was  not  based  on  actual 
survey,  but  Green's  Map  of  Manchester  and  Salford 
was.  In  a  note  to  the  fifth  edition  of  the  Old  Church 
Clock  the  Editor,  Mr.  John  Evans,  says,  and  I  believe 
truly,  "  Between  1797  and  1801  he  (William  Green) 
made  a  survey  and  produced  in  parts  a  most  accurate 
map  of  Manchester,  which,  however,  was  somewhat 
superseded  by  the  publication  of  Laurent's  cheaper 
production."  If  it  be  of  any  importance,  therefore, 
to  refer  to  a  map  of  the  above  period  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  localities  of  Hanging  Ditch  and  Hanging 
Bridge,  this  map  might  be  found  useful,  and  I  believe 
may  be  found  at  the  Exchange  and  the  Town  Uall, 
and  in  private  hands.  Amongst  the  latter  the  name 
of  Mr.  E.  Aston,  solicitor,  appears  in  the  Editor's 
note  as  the  possessor  of  one.  B.  H.  Gbbbn. 

Llandudno. 

HOBSB  SHOE  TBIAL. 
(Query  No.  4,068,  October  17.) 

[4,071.]  The  picture  of  the  Horse  Shoe  Trial,  by 
E.  V.  Rippingille,  was  formerly  the  property  of  Mr. 
Robert  Carlyle,  Upper  Brook-street,  and  was  sold  to 
Mr.  Muir,  together  with  the  history  of  the  picture. 
The  scene  is  a  trial  at  Lancaster.  The  barrister,  with 
the  horse  shoe  in  his  hand,  is  Mr.  Brougham,  after- 
ward Lord  Brougham ;  and  the  defendant  is  a  well- 
known  horse  dealer.  William  Cablyle. 

#  «  » 

In  one  of  my  note-books  is  the  following  memor- 
andum:—**  Traditional  Lancastrian  Horse  Shoe  Story. 
See  President's  Address,  Wilts  Archaeological  Society 
Magazine,  p.  129,  vol.  14."  I  think  it  was  also  con- 
tained in  Walkingame's  or  Molyneuz's  Arithmetic. 
To  the  best  of  my  remembrance  the  story  rau  thus : — 
A  niggardly  man  took  his  horse  to  be  shod  and  ob- 
jected to  the  charge  made  by  the  smith.  Thereupon 
the  smith  offered  to  shoe  the  animal  pro  rata— a 
farthing  for  the  first  nail,  a  halfpenny  for  the  second* 
a  penny  for  the  third,  and  so  on,  doubling  the  amount 
for  every  nail  added  to  the  whole  four  shoes.  To 
this  the  horseman  assented  readily,  but  stood  aghast 
when  the  sum  total  was  named  and  demanded.  I  do 
not  remember  the  number  of  nails  in  each  shoe,  but 
the  repeated  doubling  brought  up  the  sum  to  some- 
thing enonnous.   The  horseman— no  arithmetician— 
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refused  to  pay.  The  case  was  brought  to  trial,  horse- 
shoe and  nails  produced,  and  the  sum  worked  in 
open  court,  resulting  in  a  verdict  for  the  shrewd  and 
calculating  shoesmitb.  I  did  not  know  that  there 
was  a  picture  founded  on  the  circumstance. 

There  was  another  horse-shoe  story  —  or  rather 
saying — current  in  Manchester  when  I  was  young : — 
"  For  want  of  a  penny  the  nail  was  lost,  for  want  of 
nail  the  shoe  was  lost,  for  want  of  a  shoe  the  horse 
was  lost,  and  for  want  of  a  horse  the  man  was  lost." 

Isabella  Banks. 

manchbstbb  old  chubch :   ottiwbll 
hboinbotham. 

(Note  No.  4,047,  Ootober  3,) 

[4,072.]  Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Samubl  Andrew, 
of  Oldham,  asks,  <*  Who  was  Ottiwell  Heginbotham?" 
the  writer  of  the  document  about  the  Old  Church. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  Vicar  of  Marple,  I  ascer- 
tain that  he  was  the  son  of  William  Hegginbotham, 
of  Lud  worth,  in  the  parish  of  Glossop  and  county  of 
Derby,  who  married  Mary  Hegginbotham,  of  Marple, 
on  June  14, 1681.  lie  was  their  fourth  child,  bom 
May  15, 1689,  and  was  buried  in  Marple  Chapel,  May 
25, 1748,  aged  fifty-nine  years.  He  had  two  children, 
Ottiwell,  born  January  11, 1731,  and  Mary,  March  17, 
1734.  lie  seems  to  have  been  a  cooper  by  trade.  His 
father  (it  would  seem  from  the  registers  of  the  births 
of  his  numerous  family)  altered  the  spelling  of  the 
name  sometime  between  the  years  1686  and  1689  by 
dropping  one  of  the  '*  g's "  and  converting  it  into 
Heginbotham.  As  Samuel  Peploe  followed  Wroe  as 
the  eighteenth  warden  in  1717,  and  supposing 
Ottiwell  to  have  written  the  paper  referred  to  in 
1716,  he  would  then  be  twenty-seven  years  of  age. 

There  is  also  a  family  of  Heginbothome  of  Marple, 
where  the  above  William's  wile  probably  came  from. 
Ottiwell  Heginbothome  (senior)  of  the  Chappele 
Houses  in  Marple,  was  buried  at  Marple  November 
19, 1726.  Of  course  this  may  be  the  scribe.  His 
widow  was  buried  in  1747,  at  Marple.  His  second 
child  was  Ottiwell,  born  November  26, 1694.  It  is 
scarcely  likely  that  he  would  be  the  one,  as  most 
probably  when  the  document  was  written  he  could 
not  be  more  than  twenty-two  years  old,  if  that. 

The  alterations  in  BX)elling  the  name  have  been 
numerous,  and  made  in  many  cases  to  distinguish  the 
families.  An  ancestor  of  mine,  William  Uigginbotham, 
of  Alt  Hill,  Ashton,  altered  the  spelling  in  1762  to 
lleginbottom— a  questionable  improvement — for  this 
purpose.  The  man  who,  in  1657,  gave  to  the  Chetham 


Library  Mores  Historiarumf  by  Matthew,  of  West- 
minster, spelt  his  name  Nicholas  Higginbotham. 

Thomas  Hsginbottoil 

Ashton-under-Lyne. 

BAG  AND  BAOOAQB. 
(Note  No.  4,061.  October  17.) 

[4,073.]  The  phrase  "  bag  and  baggage  *'  dates  btck 
to  the  time  when  nearly  all  travelling  was  done  on 
horseback,  and  the  traveller's  wardrobe  was  packed 
into  a  couple  of  leather  bags  swung  across  the  horse, 
and  known  as  saddle-bags.  A  soldier's  belongings 
are  still  thrust  into  bags  marked  with  official 
symbols ;  hence  the  **  baggage  waggon."  "  Bag  and 
baggage,"  therefore,  meant  not  only  the  bag,  bat  all 
that  could  be  thrust  therein  and  carried  clear  away. 

Isabella  Banz& 

London. 

«  #  « 

This  phrase  was  u^d  earlier  than  the  date  given 
by  Mr.  John  Jackson.  It  is  to  be  found  in  that 
motft  delightful  of  Shakspere's  plays.  As  You  Like  IL 
This  was  probably  written  in  1600,  but  certainly 
before  1603.  In  the  forest  scene,  where  Celia  conMS 
on,  reading  one  of  Orlando's  love  effusions  which  she 
has  found  hanging  on  a  tree,  she  encounters  Rosalind, 
Touchstone,  and  Conn,  and  desiring  tx)  be  alone  with 
Rosalind  that  they  may  talk  over  the  discovery,  she 
requests  the  Shepherd  and  the  Clown  to  leave  them. 
It  is  when  they  are  retiring  that  the  Clown  makes 
use  of  the  expression  in  question : — 

Celia.— How  now !    Back,  frieoda !    Shepherd,  go  off 
a  little. 
Go  with  him,  sirrah. 

ToncHSTONK. — Come,  shepherd,  let  us  make  an  booou^ 
able  retreat ;  though  not  with  bag  and  bagjrage, 
yet  with  scrip  and  acrippage. — Act  iii^  acene  ^ 

From  the  manner  in  which  Touchstone  here  intro- 
duces the  phrase,  we  may  conclude  it  was  not 
uncommon  at  that  time.  *' Though  not  with  bag 
and  baggage,"  as  much  as  to  say  that  is  the  nsaal 
way  of  making  a  retreat  Then,  again,  there  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  use  the  expression  unless  it 
was  a  common  saying  and  happened  to  be  at  the  end 
of  his  tongue,  because  the  sense  would  have  been 
complete  without  it.  John  Mellob. 

Aahley  Lane,  Newtown. 

*  «  « 

This  is  to  me  a  very  familiar  phrase ;  I  have  heard 
it  said  and  read  it  in  books  very  often.     Of  coone 

the  meaning  of  "  bag  "  is  known  to  everybody ;  the 

dictionary  says  that "  baggage  "  means  the  clothing 
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and  other  conveniences  of  a  traveller.  Therefore 
one  meaning  of  bag  and  baggage  is  a  bag  and  its 
contents.  **  Get  out  with  you,  bag  and  baggage,"  is 
equivalent  to  '*  Pack  up  your  traps  and  be  off/'  and 
is  oneway  of  giving  the  "sack;"  the  person  who 
receives  such  an  injunction  is  also  said  to  ''get  the 
bag." 

Again,  the  dictionary  gives  a  further  definition  of 
"baggage,"  as  the  tents,  clothing,  utensils,  and  other 
necessaries  of  an  army ;  and  in  this  sense  it  will 
have  been  used  long  prior  to  1610  (the  date  Mr. 
Jackson  gives),  because  there  was,  of  course,  before 
that  date,  an  English  army,  which  would  speak 
English,  and  have  used  that  phrase  as  meaning  what 
the  Romans  called  **  impedimenta." 

Thirdly,  the  dictionary  again  observes  that 
''baggage"  means  a  woman;  probably  because  they 
were  thus  called  by  soldiers,  on  account  of  their 
being  obliged  to  ride  in  the  baggage  waggons. 

Fourthly,  when  used  jocosely,  baggage  signifies  a 
playful,  saucy  female,  and  is  thus  used  in  many  old 
comedies — "  Have  done  now,  you  silly  baggage." 

Lastly,  when  used  in  anger  or  contempt,  it  is  a 
term  for  a  low,  worthless  woman,  probably  from  the 
Itahan  bagascia  (a  harlot),  French  bagasse,  Spanish 
bagazo,  Persian  baga.  "  Get  out  of  the  room,  you— 
you  baggage."  That  phrase  occurs,  I  believe,  in 
Wycherley's  comedy  of  The  Country  Girlt  and 
similar  expressions  are  used  in  many  other  old 
comedies  in  this  last  sense. 

"  Bags  "  is  also  a  cant  name  for  trousers,  and  these, 
made  of  a  very  "  loud  "  pattern,  are  vulgarly  called 
"  howling  bags."  Antiquitab. 
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QUERIES. 

[4,074.]  The  Giant^s  Basin,  Castlbfibld.— 
Mr.  Lbaby'b  mention  of  the  Giant's  Cave  in  connect 
tion  with  what  we,  then  boys,  called  Guy  Faux's 
Cave,  reminds  me  of  the  Giant's  Basin  in  Castlefield. 
It  was,  if  my  memory  serves  me  rightly,  a  well  sunk 
into  the  red  sandstone  about  ftve  feet  diameter,  dose 
to  the  canal  locks,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  Castle- 
field looking  from  Knott  Mill  towards  the  Potato 
Wharf.  The  field  was  then  partly  covered  with  grass, 
and  was  open  from  the  entrance  by  St  Matthew's 
Sunday-school  to  the  canal  locks.  This  would  be 
about  1836.  Can  any  reader  throw  light  on  its 
origin  ?  The  well  was  not  far  from  the  remains  of 
the  old  Roman  wall.  C.  E.  Handfobd. 

WUhMton. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

AN  ANCIENT  DOGUICBNT  BELATINQ  TO  MANCHESTEB 

CHUBCH. 
(Note  No.  4,047,  October  8.) 

[4,075.]  The  old  document  giving  an  account  of 
the  succession  of  the  Manchester  wardens,  a  copy  of 
which  was  lately  contributed  to  your  pages  by  Mr.  S. 
Andrew,  has  occasionally  been  referred  to.  It  long 
existed  as  a  MS.  in  more  than  one  form ;  but  I  have 
never  seen  any  of  them,  nor  yet  a  printed  copy. 
Some  of  the  phrases  in  the  document  are  introduced 
into  the  very  excellent  Description  of  Manchester, 
locally  published  in  8vo.,  1788,  and  drawn  up  by  **  a 
native  of  the  town,"  a  work  which  was  re-iesued  a 
few  years  ago  at  the  price  of  one  penny ;  whence  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  document  has  been  printed. 
This  author  (p.  23  of  the  ed.  1783)  refers  to  **  an 
account  printed  here  of  the  original  foundation  of 
the  College,  and  a  succession  of  Wardens,  which  was 
brought  down  to  Warden  Wroe."  The  work  alluded 
to  is  evidently,  as  Mr.  C.  W.  Sutton  supposes.  An 
Account  of  the  Wardens  of  Christs  College  Church, 
Manchester,  since  the  Foundation  in  1422  to  the  Present 
Time,  London :  Printed  by  W.  E.  And  sold  by  A. 
and  J.  Clarke,  Booksellers,  at  the  Bible  and  Crown, 
Market  Place,  Manchester.  1773.  8vo.,  pp.  16.  This 
was  also  printed  verbatim,  adds  Mr.  Sutton,  in  The 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  Museum,  It  has  passages 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  old  document. 

The  anonymous  writer  we  are  quoting,  describing 
this  tract,  says :  *'  The  author  had  certainly  seen  good 
records  and  has  reported  facts  in  a  style  rather 
pedantic  and  too  diffuse  for  our  narrative.  There 
are  some  strictures  on  his  characters,  a  little 
brightened  with  the  acrimony  of  party ;  but  as  they 
throw  light  on  the  former  state  of  the  town  and  its 
history  we  shall  endeavour  to  preserve  the  order  and 
substance  of  this  account,  making  such  remarks  in 
the  course  of  it  as  may  justify  our  observations." 

The  first  compiler  was  a  more  knowing  person  than 
Mr.  Ottiwell  Heginbotham.  The  former  had  access 
to  authentic  papers,  and  had  conversed  with  persons 
who  had  preserved  some  memories  of  the  past  The 
latter  had  a  copy  of  the  compilation  before  him, 
abridged  it,  ran  some  sentences  (if  he  is  copied 
conectly)  into  the  wrong  context,  and  unfairly  set 
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his  name  to  it  as  though  he  had  drawn  it  up  from 
his  own  research.  One  small  MS.  copy  of  the 
original  was  in  the  handwriting  either  of  the  Rev. 
Radley  Aynscough,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Manchester 
College  in  1727,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Wroe, 
and  who  died  in  1728,  aged  47;  or  of  his  son,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Aynscough,  M.A.,  Fellow  in  1761,  who  died 
1793,  aged  74;  and  one  of  them  made  some  additions 
to  it.  Thomas  Aynscough  left  strict  instructions  for 
his  sermons,  his  letters,  and  papers  to  be  burned,  as 
well  as  his  family  pictures ;  but  this  MS.  escaped  the 
fire.  Another  copy  of  the  MS.,  fuller  in  detail,  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Joshua  Brookes,  of 
witty  memory,  brought  down  to  the  date  of  1684  or 
1686.  Some  of  the  language  of  the  document  shows 
that  it  does  not  belong  entirely  to  the  time  of  Warden 
Wroe,  though  it  is  quite  likely  that  he,  who  was 
devoted  to  antiquarian  study,  made  a  copy  of  the 
original.  It  is  possible  that  these  two  MSS.  were 
connected,  for  Thomas  Aynscough,  just  referred  to, 
was  the  early  friend  and  patron  of  Joshua  Brookes. 
Where  these  copies  now  are  I  cannot  say  ;  but  they 
were  still  in  existence  in  the  time  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
Greswell,  the  schoolmaster  at  Chetham  College  during 
the  first  part  of  the  present  century ;  and  he  seems 
to  have  been  the  last  person  who  made  use  of  them. 

Dr.  Wroe's  name  is  associated  with  another 
memorial  of  Manchester  Church,  which  by  reason  of 
its  accuracy  would  be  of  extreme  value  if  it  could 
be  recovered,  viz.,  a  MS.  drawn  up  by  Dr.  John 
Worthington,  of  Manchester,  the  accomplished 
theologian.  Dr.  Worthington,  who  was  bom  at  Man- 
chester in  1618,  and  paid  several  visits  there  from 
Cambridge,  compiled  an  account  of  **all  the  painted 
glass  windows  in  our  church  whilst  entire,  with  the 
histories,  inscriptions,  and  coats  of  arms  in  them." 
This  MS.  Warden  Wroe  had  often  sought  aft^r ;  and 
he  wrote  in  1712  to  Worthington's  son,  the  Rev. 
John  Worthington,  to  beg  a  copy  of  it  if  it  were 
among  the  Doctor's  papers. 

The  document  on  the  Wardens  printed  in  the  City 
News  is  a  most  inaccurate  representation  of  the 
original.  It  is  not  strictly  "  a  copy  of  a  copy,"  as 
described ;  but  a  copy  made  by  Mr.  Andrew  from 
a  copy  made  by  Mr.  James  Butterworth,  jun.,  from 
a  copy  made  by  Mr.  James  Kinder  from  what  he 
curiously  calls  "an  ancient  document,"  but  which 
was  no  other  than  a  copy  made  by  Mr.  Ottiwell 
Heginbotham  from  a  copy  of  a  copy  perhaps 
further    removed    from    the   original !     We   may  I 


safely  free  the  elder  copyists  from  the  out- 
rageous blunders  in  the  present  form  of  it,  and 
throw  them  on  the  modern  scribes.  The  moie  gro- 
tesque errors  are  the  following : — The  sentence  in 
which  WilUam  Stanley  is  said  to  have  had  "^  the 
whole  hundred  of  Bosworth  fidd^  should  be  the 
whole  plunder  of  that  Fitld  The  reference  to  the 
dying  out  of  the  heirs  of  the  Foundatiam  of  the 
chapels,  should  be  Founders.  The  following  curious 
sentence  should  thus  be  altered :  "  This  Sir  William 
Birch  was  the  son  of  George  Birch  of  Birch  by  mat- 
rying  [read,  by  Mirriam]  the  daughter  of  lUchard 
Beck  of  Manchester  mer^  [read,  nierchafi£\^  the  founder 
of  Jesus  College  [read,  Chapel]"  The  other  numerom 
errors  will  correct  themselves,  as,  e,g,,  that  Dr.  Dee 
was  mathematician  to  Charles  i.  The  opening 
statement  that  Lord  Delaware,  the  founder  of  the 
college,  was  Bishop  of  Durham,  is  an  error  of  the 
original  compiler,  and  it  has  been  followed  by  Aston 
and  others. 

The  tract  referred  to,  dated  1773,  which  is  in  the 
Free  Library,  would  help  to  make  a  better  version  of 
the  original.  John  £.  Bailet. 

Stretford,  Manchester. 

PAATY  COLOURS. 
(Kote  No.  4,062«  October  17.) 

[4,076.]  Lancashire  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  so 
uniformly  true  to  the  colours  generally  ascribed  to 
the  two  distinctive  political  parties  as  your  cone»- 
pondent,  Mr.  Chaalbs  Daggatt,  would  lead  bis 
readers  to  suppose.  In  Liverpool  the  eolouis  are  the 
reverse  of  those  under  which  the  respective  leaden 
rally  their  folio  cirers  in  this  district  At  the  general 
election  of  1868  Messrs.  Cheetham  and  Bawson 
adopted  green  as  the  colour  under  which  they  hoped 
to  lead  the  Liberals  of  Salford  to  victory,  for  the 
reason  that  Mr.  Brother  ton's  supporters  bad  been 
wont  to  "hang  out  from  their  walls"  emenld- 
coloured  banners.  This  colour,  somehow,  has  the 
effect  upon  Orangemen  similar  to  what  red  frequently 
excites  in  bulls ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  that  election 
the  ultra-Protestants  mistakingly  construed  its  use 
as  an  intentional  gibe  at  their  creed,  and  serious  col- 
lisions occurred.  Since  that  memorable  contest 
Salford  Liberals  have,  perhaps  wisely,  abandoned  Mr. 
Brotherton's  standard,  and  for  the  last  three  dections 
their  forces  have  been  marshalled,  with  varying  ioi^ 
tunes,  under  the  same  colour  as  their  politica] 
partizans  of  the  adjoining  city. 

BbDDOSS  PsAOOOCr 
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STRIKR. 
(Query  No.  4,C69,  October  17.) 

[4,077.]    The  origin  of  the  word  "  strike,"  used  in 

the  aense  of  workmen  quitting  their  work  on  account 

of  a  decrease  of  wages,  or  because  they  have  required 

a  rise,  which  has  been  refused,  is  to  my  mind  obvious. 

To  **  strike  off "  means  to  erase,  to  leave ;  we  "  strike 

off "  words  which  we  intend  shall  not  be  read,  and 

▼e  **  strike  off "  one  road,  into  another  one,  when  we 

leave  it.    In  the  same  way,  a  workman  leaving  his 

work  has  "  struck  off "  work,  and  this  phrase  "strike 

off"  is  easily  ellipticized  (if  I  may  coin  a  word)  into 

"strike,"  as  in  conversation  and  rapid  speaking  many 

words  are  left  out  (an  ellipsis)  for   the  sake  of 

brevity.    Again,  when  the  workmen  have  ^  struck," 

sometimes  their  names  are  "  struck  off"  the  employer's 

wage-sheet,  as  belonging  to  persons  no  longer  in  his 

employ.    The  use  of  the  word  "  strike  "  as  a  noun, 

"  on  strike,"  is  easily  derivable  from  its  predicatory 

use;    A  similar  instance  is  this:  " To  look  out"  is  a 

verbal  phrase,  "on  the  look  out"  is  a  substantive 

phrase.    A  nice  question  for  a  debate  may  be  the 

following :  Can  a  printer  be  said  to  strike  off  work 

when  he  leaves  it;  because  when  he  does  "strike  off" 

work,  he  does  not  leave  it?    The  dictionary  says 

that "  strike  off "  means  to  imprint. 

Antiquitas. 
»  *  « 

I  think  the  following  is  the  origin  of  the  term 
''strike."  Up  to  recent  periods,  and  even  now  in  the 
south,  grain,  &c.,  is  sold  by  strike  measure— round 
strike  or  fiat  strike,  as  the  case  may  be— and  I  have 
as  a  lad  made  many  of  each.  This,  of  course,  was, 
and  is,  the  last  process  with  every  Winchester  bushel, 
and  means  simply  "finished."  "  Tally  strike"  is  the 
term  applied  to  the  account  kept  of  the  number  of 
bushels  measured,  which  in  my  boyish  days  was 
always  done  by  notches  on  a  stick;  and  "strike 
tally  "  was  always  the  signal  for  knocking  off  work, 

B.  T. 
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CoTTAGB  Industries  in  Ibeland, — Mrs.  Ernest 
Hart  has  been  trying  since  the  May  of  1883,  to  intro- 
duce various  cottage  industries  among  the  peasantry 
of  Donegid — spinning,  knitting,  weaving,  sewing, 
and  embroidery— and  already  has  achieved  a  marked 
success.  "  We  have  had  immense  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with,  but  are  now  ablo  to  produce  hosiery 
which  competes  with  that  made  by  machinery  in 
price,  and  beats  it  in  quality  and  durability."  In  a 
sixpenny  pamphlet  (London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.) 
^rs.  Hart  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  her 
irork. 


COMMENTS   AND   ANSWERS. 
mashbenopfb. 

(Note  No.  4,036,  September  2B.) 

[4,078.]  I  can  only  hazard  a  suggestion  about  this 
word,  which  Mr.  Earwaeeb  reports  as  occurring 
in  a  will  of  Margaret  Spencer,  of  Huretwood,  North 
Lancashire,  dated  1602.  '*Mash"  will  be  the  well- 
known  mixture  of  bran  and  water  to  which  the  word 
is  still  applied.  **Knop,"in  the  dialect  of  Cumber^ 
land,  is  a  small  tub.  A  mashknop  would  therefore 
be  a  small  tub  in  which  the  mash  is  prepared  or 
carried.  In  its  compound  form  I  have  never  met 
with  it  in  any  book  or  manuscript.  J.  H.  N. 

THE  giant's  basin. 
(Query  No.  4,074»  October  24.) 

[4,079.]  I  have  an  indistinct  recollection  of  the 
well  mentioned  by  Mr.  Handfobo,  but  I  cannot 
give  him  the  information  he  seeks  respecting  it.  It 
s,  however,  noticeable,  that  there  was  more  than  one 
**  Giant's  Basin  "  in  the  neighbourhood.  Just  before 
the  Medlock  crosses  Knott  Mill  it  falls  into  a  kind  of 
basin.  This  was  called  the  **  Giant's  Basin."  At 
Cornbrook,  lying  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  road  to 
Pomona  Gardens,,  the  canal,  and  the  Altrincham  Rail- 
way, was  another  **  Giant's  Basin."  Again,  the  large 
basin  at  the  potato  wharf,  Castlefield,  is  called  by 
boatmen  the  *'  Giant's  Basin."  Feed  Lbaby. 

FairAeld-street. 

PARTY  C0L0UB8. 
(Notes  Nos.  4.C62  and  4,076.) 

[4,080.]  In  my  note  on  party  colours  I  stated 
that  "in  Lancashire  [of  course  I  am  speaking 
of  the  present  time]  red  is  generally  adopted  as  the 
Liberal  colour  (with  a  little  green  tlirown  in  in  one 
or  two  boroughs),  and  blue  as  that  of  the  Conser- 
vatives. Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Beddoes  Peacock, 
states  that  Lancashire  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  so 
uniformly  true  to  the  colours  generally  ascribed  to 
the  two  distinctive  political  parties  as  Mr.  Daggatt 
would  lead  his  readers  to  suppose."  He  gives  Liver- 
pool as  a  case  in  point,  and  also  states  that  in  Salford, 
in  1808,  the  Liberal  candidates  adopted  green  to  catch 
the  Irish  votes,  but  now  they  used  red.  I  don't  see 
why  Mr.  Bbbdoes  Peacock  need  have  troubled  you 
with  his  letter  if  be  had  correctly  read  my  remarks 
as  quoted  above.  C.  Daqoatt. 
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.WORTHINQ  =  MANUBB. 
(kote  TXo.  4,036,  September  26.) 

[4,081.]  There  are  three  or  four  instances  of  the 
use  of  the  word  "worthing"  in  the  Shuttleworth 
Farm  Accounts,  published  by  the  Chetham  Society 
(vols.  35,  41,  43,  and  46).  Mr.  John  Harland,  the 
editor  of  the  books,  suggests  that  "  worthing  "  is  a 
form  or  corruption  of  yearthing  or  yearding,  and 
gives  the  meaning  as  **  stuff  for  earth  and  soil ;  dung, 
muck,  or  manure."  The  word,  he  says,  is  not  given 
in  any  of  the  usual  glossaries.  Bosworth's  Anglo- 
Saxon  Dictionary  has  "  wyrthing,"  a  harrow ;  and 
one  of  the  entries  in  Shuttleworth  accounts  is  *'  May 
1606,  a  labourer  six  days  yearding  [?  harrowing]  and 
helping  to  fill  worthing,  18d."  I  have  failed  to  find 
the  word  in  any  of  the  extensive  series  of  glossaries 
(including  special  collections  of  old  country  and 
farming  words)  pubhshed  by  the  English  Dialect 
Society.  It  may  almost  safely  be  put  down  as  an 
exclusively  Lancashire  word,  though  possibly  extend- 
ing to  Cheshire.  J.  H.  N. 

QUERIES. 
[4,082.]  LoNOFOBD  Bbidgb.— On  page  388  of  the 
first  volume  of  the  Lives  of  the  Engineers,  by  Smiles 
the  reader  will  find  the  following  passage : — "  At  the 
end  of  the  year  1763,  by  dint  of  steady  work,  Long- 
ford Bridge  was  finished  and  gravelled  over,  and  the 
embankment  was  steadily  pi-oceeding  beyond  the 
Meney"  There  is  also  upon  the  same  page  an  illus- 
tration of  the  bridge  which  spans  the  Mersey  at  a 
point  between  Sale  and  Stretford,  and  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  "  Barfooty  "  or  "Barfordy  "  Bridge. 
I  have  heard  it  called  by  both  names.  The  name 
seems  to  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  words 
**  bare-foot "  and  '*  bare-ford,"  and  it  has  long  been 
known  by  these  names.  Can  any  reader  say  how  it 
obtained  the  name,  and  is  the  name  to  be  found  upon 
any  document,  or  does  it  appear  in  any  writings 
relating  to  the  locality  ?  The  author,  in  the 
passage  referred  to  above,  is  evidently  mistaken. 
I  have  always  understood  that  the  bridge  which 
carries  the  high-road  over  the  canal  near  the  gas 
works  at  Stretford  was  the  true  Longford  Bridge. 
Any  information  relating  to  the  above  and  also  to 
the  name  ^*  Longford  "  in  connection  with  the  bridge 
at  Stretford  will  be  very  acceptable.  The  words  in 
italics  are  calculated  to  convey  the  impression  that 
the  bridge  over  the  Mersey  is  the  real  Longford 
Bridge.  This  impression  is  also  strengthened  by  the 
act  of  the  words  "Longford  Bridge"  appearing 
under  the  illustration.         Charles  W.  Stabkir. 

AtheniBum  Library. 


Satutdai?,  Viovcmbct  t4t  \B65. 


NOTES. 

A  RELIC  OF  BABLY  BAILWAY  DAYS. 

[4,083.]     I  have  in  my  possession  a  passengei^s 
railway  ticket  of  1836.    One  side  reads  as  follows  :~ 

rr  Liverpool  to  Maocbester. 

No.  4.  19  Aug.,  1836. 

At  Half-past  5  o'clock  from  Bailway  Station. 

Pnid  4s.  R.  B.,  Agent 

N.  B. — When  seated,  be  pleased  to  hold  this 

ticket  in  your  hand  till  called  for. 

(Turn  OTer.) 

On  the  other  side,  the  following  is  printed  :— 

N.  B. — To  prevent  loss  or  mistakes  of  luxgaga, 
Passengers  are  requested  to  keep  charge  of  their 
own  portmanteaus,  etc.,  by  placinc  them  under 
their  seats  instead  of  on  the  roof  of  the  coach. 

Not'ce. — ^No  gratuity  allowed  to  be  taken  by 
any  guard,  porter,  or  other  servant  of  the 
Company. 

Smoking  in  the  First-Gass  carriages  is  strictly 
prohibited. 

J.  Br. 

THE    EPISCOPAL  ADDBES8B8  OF  THE  LATE   BISHOP 

OF  HANCHE8TEB. 

[4,084.]  In  some  of  the  obituary  notices  of  the 
late  Bishop  Fraser,  reference  was  made  to  certain 
sermons  and  reports  of  his,  which  had  been  published 
before  he  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Manchester; 
but  no  list  has,  to  my  knowledge,  appeared  of  any 
of  his  addresses,  sermons,  or  writings,  printed  in  s 
separate  form  (and  not  merely  reported  in  the  news- 
papers) during  the  period  of  his  episcopate.  For 
convenience  of  reference  in  the  future,  the  materials 
for  such  a  list  might  advantageously  be  recorded  in 
the  Manchester  Notes  and  Queries;  and  the  episcopal 
addresses,  of  which  the  full  titles  are  given  below, 
will,  as  publications  of  a  distinctly  official  character, 
form  a  suitable  beginning:- 

1.  Charge  delivered  at  his  Primary  Visiiatioa  at 
the  Cathedral,  Manchester,  and  Su  Mary's,  Lancaster, 
December  3  and  4,  1872,  by  James,  Lord  Bisbop 
of  Manchester  [112  pp.]  Manchester:  Thomas 
Boworth.    London :  Rivington  and  Ca 

2.  Charge  delivered  at  his  second  Visitation,  in 
the  Cathedral,  Manchester,  and  St  Marv's  Cliurefa, 
Lancaster,  November  9  and  10, 1876,  by  James,'  Loni 
Bishop  of  Manchester  [89  pp.]  Manchester :  Tfaomis 
Rowortb.    London :  Rivington  and  Co. 

3.  A  Charge  delivered  at  Uie  third  VisiUtioo  of 
his  Diocese,  November  10, 11, 12, 1880,  by  the  Bigbt 
Rev.  James  Fraser,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Mancbestar 
[71  pp.]  Manchester :  Thomas  Rowortb.  London : 
^vingtoDS. 
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4k  An  Address  and  Admonition,  delivered  to  the 
Qergy  of  iiis  Diocese,  assembled  in  S^nod,  io  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Manchester,  on  Friday,  Novem- 
ber 2S,  1881,  by  James  Frnser,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Manchester  flS  pp.]  Manchester :  Thomas  Roworth, 
188L 

^.  A  Charge  delivered  at  the  fourth  Visitation  of 
his  Diocese  at  Manchester,  LAncaster,  and  Blackburn, 
on  the  5tby  6tb,  and  7th  November,  1884,  by  the  Bicht 
Rev.  James  Eraser,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Manchester 
[41  pp.  and  appendices  5  pp.]  Manchester:  Fargie 
(late  Roworth).  London :  Griffith,  Farran,  Okeden, 
and  Welsh.    1884. 

There  are  copies  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 

Outrges  at  the  Free  Reference  Library,  where  may 

also  be  seen  a  pamphlet  bearing  the  following  title : — 

6l  Correspondence  between  the  Bishop  of  Man- 
chester and  the  Rev.  John  Rogers,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St. 
James's,  Accrington.  The  Bishop's  Declaration  of 
the  Law  open  the  following  subjects:  —  i.  Floral 
Decorations,  ii.  PublicaUon  ot  Banns  of  Marriage, 
in.  Use  of  the  Black  Gown  [8  pp.]  Price  twopence. 
Ac:rington :  Published  by  James  J.  Biggs.    1870. 

In  the  same  library  there  are  a  few  of  Dr.  Fraser's 

works  published  before  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of 

Manchester ;  and  there  is  also  a  tiny  book  on  The 

TratuUs  of  VenuSj  1039-1874,  by  the  Rev.  Robert 

Brickel,  B.A.,  rector  of  Hoole,  published  at  Preston 

in  1874,  to  which  the  Bishop  contributed  the  Preface. 

G.  H.  H. 
King-ftreet.  Hanoheeter. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

THB    giant's    basin. 
(Noe.  4,074  and  4,079.) 

[4,065.]  Referring  to  Mr.  Fbkdbbick  Lbaby'b 
explanation,  I  would  remark  that  when  a  boy  I 
always  understood  that  the  Basin  at  Castlefield  was 
the  Gianfs  Basin,  and  the  one  at  Cornbrook  the 
Gianf  s  Cap.  J.  G.  M. 

[The  author  of  the  Query  (So.  4,074)  asked  the  origin 
of  the  basins.  We  believe  they  were  constructed  to 
regulate  the  water  in  the  canal,  in  some  way  that  a 
faydraulio  engineer  could  doubtless  explain. — En.] 

WOBTHINO. 
(Nos.  4,086  and  4,081.) 

[4/)66.]  Since  the  publication  of  my  little  note  on 
this  word,  showing  that  it  is  a  Lancashire  word 
meaning  "  dung,"  Mr.  C.  W.  Sutton  has  called  my 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  referred  to  in  the 
Manchester  Guardian  Notes  and  Queries  in  1874 
(Nob.  199  and  188).  Referring  to  these  I  find  that  a 
quotation  is  given  from  the  Adlington  MS.  in  the 


Chetbam  Library,  in  which  is  this  passage  relating 
to  lands  in  Stockport  in  1677 :— "  It-em  it  is  lawful! 
for  ererye  man  havinge  lande  in  the  said  felde  called 
Longesbott  to  leade  there  toortliinffs  throughe  the 
saide  Lacy  Crofte."  And,  again,  "the  Ij^ke  libertie 
ys  for  carriage  of  worthinge  to  be  sett  upon 
the  saide  crofte  called  *Clarcks  lands."*  (The 
italics  are  mine.)  To  this  a  correspondent  adds, 
"Worthing  is  a  name  applied  to  two  places  in 
England:  (1)  A  small  parish  in  the  agricultural 
county  of  Norfolk ;  (2)  the  beautiful  watering-place 
upon  the  Sussex  coast,  but  which  has  one  drawback 
to  its  attractive  sands  and  neighbourhood,  viz.,  the 
enormous  quantity  of  seaweed  floated  with  the  surf 
on  to  its  level  shore.  There  and  for  miles  round  I 
can  testify  to  the  vigour  with  which  the  three- 
pronged  fork — ue,,  the  dung-fork — is  in  active 
requisition,  and  this  deposit  in  general  demand  for  a 
field  fertilizer." 

Mr.  J.  £.  Bailey  also  writes  me  that  *'  the  word 
worthing  is  described  fully  in  Bundle  Holme's 
Academy  of  Arms,  bk  iii.,  337,  with  an  illustration 
of  the  fork.  He  ascribes  the  arms  to  Worthing  fork, 
but  this  is  probably  a  mistake.''  Holme's  description 
of  a  "  Worthing  Forks  "  is  as  follows  :— 

This  is  an  instrument  by  which  Husbandmen. 
Yezon  or  Mexon,  that  is,  cleans  [sio]  their  Stables 
aod  Cowe  houses  from  the  Beasts'  dung,  casting  it 
cut  to  the  Muck  hill .-  And  from  thence  with  the 
same  Forke  or  Yelve  (or  Evill  as  some  call  it)  cast  it 
into  Carts  to  carry  it  a  way  to  muck  or  manure  the 
ground  that  is  for  either  Pasture  or  Tillage. 

From  these  quotations  and  those  in  the  Shuttle^ 
worth  Accounts  referred  to  by  Mr.  Nodal,  it  is  clear 
that  '*  worthing"  was  a  well-known  word  in  common 
use  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  at  any  rate,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  it  is  not  improbable  it  may 
be  found  used  elsewhere.  J.  P.  Eabwakrb. 

Fensam,  Abergele,  N.  Wales. 

LONGFOBD  BBIDOB. 
(Qoeiy  No.  4,082,  November  7.) 

[4,087.]  Mr.  Stabkib  is  justified  in  believing  that 
this  is  the  bridge  which  crosses  the  canal  near  the 
Stre tf  ord  Gas-works,  and  its  name  is  probably  traceable 
to  that  of  a  family  who  lived  thereabout,  I  have 
been  informed,  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  Longford 
Hall,  the  residence  of  Mr.  John  Rylands,  is  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
mansion  also  received  its  name  for  the  same  reason. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  quotation  italicized  by  your 
querist  inconsistent  with  the  acknowledged  situation 
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of  Longford  Bridge,  for  Smiles,  in  his  compilation, 
clearly  refers  to  that  portion  of  the  canal  on  the 
Cheshire  side  of  the  Mersey.  I  have  myself  always 
known  the  bridge  which  carries  the  canal  over  the 
Mersey  as  Barefooty  or  Barfooty  Bridge ;  and  although 
I  cannot  positively  fix  either  the  orthography  or  the 
etymology  of  the  latter  appellation,  still  it  has  to  me 
a  distinctly  characteristic  and  local  sound.  Barf  oot,  in 
Stretford  phraseology  means  bare-footed,  and  as 
there  were  formerly  in  the  summer  months  scores  of 
village  lads  who  availed  themselves  of  the  compara- 
tively pure  river-water  for  bathing  purposes,  and 
who  after  a  thorough  immersion  habitually  ran  bare- 
footed along  the  canal  bank,  so  as  to  dry  themselves 
in  the  mid-day  sun  before  dressing,  I  strongly  suspect 
that  the  name  Barefooty  or  Barfooty  may  have  arisen 
from  this  circumstance.  There  are  perhaps  in  the 
possession  of  the  Bridgewater  Trustees  documents 
relating  to  both  these  bridges,  though  I  am  not 
aware  of  any ;  but  the  words  Longford  Bridge  which 
appear  beneath  the  illustration  alluded  to  by  your 
correspondent  are  quite  erroneous,  and  have  doubt- 
less been  placed  there  by  some  person  absolutely  un- 
acquainted with  the  district,        Sam  Bannistbb. 

Oreenheys. 

ff  *  * 

The  following,  referring  to  the  above  places,  is 
extracted  from  the  Manchester  Mercury : — 

Aug.  2,  1763.  We  are  wall  assured  that  coala  are 
now  sold  at  Corobrook,  near  Manchester,  and  at 
Longford  Bridge,  in  Stretford,  for  threepence  half- 
penny per  hundred,  oaoh  hundred  weighing  six  score 
pounds ;  and,  to  prevent  imposition,  tickets  will  be 
delivered  certifying  the  same  weight. 

June  15, 1770.  This  is  an  advertisement  by  certain 
commissioners  calling  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  the 
Unicorn  lun,  in  Altringham,  to  assess  the  damages 
occasioned  by  the  flooding  of  the  river  Mersey  in 
1768,  and  damaging  or  destroyinflf  the  crops  of  the 
following  parties,  VIZ. :  William  Watson  of  Chorltoo, 
yeoman ;  John  Brandrett  of  Chorltona  yeoman ; 
Francis  Brundrett  of  Chorlton,  yeoman ;  Thomas 
Shaw  of  Chorlton,  veoman;  James  Renshaw  of 
Chorlton,  yeuman ;  Samuel  Taylor  of  Hardy,  yeo- 
man.  The  floods  were  alledged  to  be  occasioned  by 
the  insufficient  size  of  the  canal  bridge  over  the 
Mersey  at  Barford  Hough  damminp;  up  and  impound- 
ing the  water.  Tlie  above-mentioned  had  applied 
to  Mr.  John  Gilbert,  the  known  agent  of  the  Duke  of 
Bridgewater,  but  to  no  purpose. 

Barford  or  Barfoot  Hough  is  a  field  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Mersey  attached  to  the  Edge  House  Farm, 
and  adjoining  the  railway,  and  is  in  Stretford  town- 
ship. 


In  the  GentlemafCs  Magtmne,  1856,  page  757,  is 
the  following :— "  Barefoot  is  not  correct ;  Barford  is 
the  proper  term ;  it  is  of  Anglo-Saxon  derivation  = 
Beorgford,  a  ford  over  a  morass,  or  over  a  river  at 
the  foot  of  a  hill."  J.  Owbn. 


QUERIES. 

[4,088.]  WoBTHiNGTON  OF  Manchbsteh.-  Roger 
Worthington  married  Katherine  Heywood  at  ColL 
Church,  February  25, 1611-12,  and  had  issue— Francis, 
bom  1626 ;  Samuel,  born  1628 ;  William,  died  Feb. 
24, 1686-7 ;  John ;  and  Katherine.  Francis  married 
Sarah  Byrom,  at  Coll.  Church,  Sept.  16,  1646. 
Samuel,  bap.  Coll.  Ch.  Jan.  10,  1627-8  ;  married 
....  and  was  buried  at  Coll.  Cniurch  March  12, 
1645^.  John,  who  was  the  celebrated  divine,  bap. 
Coll.  Church,  married  Mary  Whichcote  Oct  18, 1657. 
Katherine  married  James  Peak,  of  Warrington;  she 
died  in  1647.  I  want  particulars  of  any  children  of 
Francis,  who  is  said  to  have  carried  on  the  family 
until  it  became  Worthington  of  Sharston,  nesr 
Northenden,  Cheshire.  Any  information  either  from 
registers,  gravestones,  or  books  will  be  accepted  with 
thanks.  J.  I*bigh. 

[4,089.J  CocKERHAif.— Whence  does  Cockerham, 
near  Lancaster,  derive  its  name,  and  was  there  a 
family  of  the  name  ownmg  property  in  the  parish  ? 

C.  Watkbs. 

^  [The  name,  which  is  at  least  800  years  old,  has 
been  variously  spelt  In  Domesdav  Book  it  appears 
as  Cocreham,  the  manor  being  there  deMxibedtf 
part  of  the  land  of  Roger  of  Poictou.  OUier  spel- 
lings, at  various  periods,  are  Cokyram  and  Cokerham. 
The  village  is  situated  on  the  river  Cocker,  and 
Cockersand  Abbey  stood  on  a  strip  of  land  near  the 
junction  of  that  little  stream  with  the  Lune,  jmt 
where  the  latter  falls  into  the  sea.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  find  any  trace  of  a  family  of  Cockerhaa 
resident  m  the  parish.  Four  persons  of  the  naae 
will  be  found  in  the  Record  Society's  List  o/Lom^ 
thire  Wills  in  the  ArchdtaconTif  of  Richmond,  Theee 
Cockerams  or  Cockerhams  lived  at  Barwicke,  Huttoo, 
and  Priest  Hutton,  all  in  the  northern  part  of  Lsn- 
cashire.  For  an  account  of  Cockerham  iwrish,  con- 
sult the  second  volume  of  Baines's  History  of  Lan* 
cashiref  edited  by  Harland.— Ed.]  '     • 

[4,090.]  Mischief  Night.— In  that  part  of  Lsn- 
cashire  where  I  live  (viz.,  Southport)  a  custom 
exists  as  follows :— On  the  night  of  every  fourth  of 
November  the  youths  take  upon  themselves  to  re- 
move many  of  the  gates  belonging  to  private 
residents.  They  seem  to  glory  in  the  sport,  and  ap- 
pear to  think  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  soi 
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through  custom.  They  call  it  **  Mischief  Night." 
Does  the  same  custom  exist  In  other  places ;  and  does 
it  arise  from  the  mischief  Guy  Faux  intended  to 
perpetrate  on  the  memorable  fifth  of  November  ? 

SOUTHPOBT. 

[No  mention  of  such  a  custom  appears  in  Harland 
and  Wilkinson's  Lancathire  Folk  "Lore,  but  the 
authors  of  that  work  say  that  the  evening  before 
May-day  is  termed  '* Mischief  Night"  by  the  youog 
people  of  Burnley  and  the  surrounding  district. 
The  exchan^  of  sign-boards  was  formerly  a  popular 
pastimo  on  these  occasions,  but  it  has  laeen  stopped 
by  Uie  police.  Now,  the  young  men  and  women 
play  tricks  on  each  otlier  by  placing  branches  of 
trees,  flowers,  or  shrubs  under  each  other's  windows, 
or  before  their  doors.  These  are  said  to  have  some 
connection  with  "the  language  of  flowers,"  the 
various  articles  having  a  symbolical  meaning. 
Mischief  Night  is  also  similarly  observed  on  the  eve 
of  May-day  in  the  district  around  Goosnargh  and 
Chippmg.  Mr.  Edward  Kirk  gives  an  account  of 
the  doings  in  an  essay  on  *'  The  Folk  of  a  North 
Lancashire  Nook,"  read  before  tlie  Manchester 
Literary  Club  in  1877,  and  printed  in  tlie  third 
volume  of  that  society's  Papers.  The  messages  here 
are  all  conveyed  by  branches,  of  which  there  is  a 
well-understood  loc*il  language ;  and  Mr.  Kirk  sur- 
mises that  the  term  ^  Miscliief  Neet"  had  its  origin 
in  the  damage  (in  the  local  phraseology  '*  mischief") 
done  in  reudmg  off  the  limbs  of  trees  and  tramp- 
ling down  the  upspringing  garden  plants.  Perhaps 
some  correspondent  may  bo  able  to  say  whetlier 
Guy  Faux  is  responsible  for  a  November  Misciiief 
Night  in  any  other  part  of  Lancashire. — £d] 


An  Histobical  Homb.— Mr.  Charles  T.  Tallent- 
fiateman,  of  this  city,  has  printed  for  private  circu- 
lation  under  the  title  of  A  Home  Hutoi'ical,  a  sketch 
of  Moor  Park  in  Surrey,  now  tbe  residence  of  Mr.  J. 
P.  Batemao,  F.B.S.,  the  engineer  of  the  Manchester 
Waterworks.  Moor  Park  is  famous  for  its  literary 
associations.  Here  Jonathan  Swift  lived  several 
years  as  secretary  to  Sir  William  Temple ;  here  he 
wrote  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  and  here  he  first  met  Hester 
Johnson,  the  Stella  whose  history,  with  its  romance 
and  pathos,  is  so  indelibly  associated  with  the  name 
of  the  celebrated  Dean.  Stella  was  the  daughter  of 
the  steward  of  the  Moor  Park  estate,  and  her  cottage 
is  still  in  existence.  At  Moor  Park,  too,  during  its 
temporary  occupancy  as  a  hydrophatic  establishment, 
Miss  Dinah  Mulock  wrote  John  I£alif(ii\  Qentieman ; 
and  l/l'averley  Abbey,  which  is  in  the  neighbourhood, 
suggested  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  the  name  of  his  first 
novel.  At  Moor  Park,  the  home  of  his  daughter  and 
son-in-law.  Sir  William  Fairbairn  died.  Mr.  Tallent- 
fiateman  has  done  well  to  bring  together  the  scattered 
memorials  of  a  place  of  so  much  interest.  In  his 
description  of  the  park,  he  tells  us  that  it  contains 
the  liugest  horse-chestnut  m  England,  and  the  finest 
oak  tree,  for  its  age,  in  the  Unit^  Kingdom. 


Satur^al^,  flopcmbcr  21,  1885. 


NOTE. 


THE  £YIl£  FAMILY. 

[4,091.]  Among  some  books  and  papers  left  by  my 
grandmother  which  came  to  her  from  a  Mrs.  Fair- 
brother,  1  have  found  the  following.  I  should  be 
glad  of  any  particulars  of  this  Mrs.  Fairbrother, 
who  married  an  Eyre  as_I  am  informed.  The  first 
paper,  of  which  the  following  is  a  literal  copy,  con- 
cerns the  origin  of  the  family : — 

**  One  of  the  most  ancient  families  in'  Derbyshire 
is  that  of  tbe  Eyres,  of  whose  origin  .we  have  the 
following  particulars  from  an  old  pedigree  which  is 
still  in  existence  at  Hassop.  The  fhrst  of  the  Eyres 
came  in  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  his  name 
was  *Truelove.'  But  in  the  battle  of  Ilastings,  Oct. 
14, 1066,  this  Truelove,  seeing  the  King  unhorsed, 
and  his  helmet  bent  so  close  to  his  face  that  he  could 
not  breathe,  pulled  off  his  helmet  and  horsed  him 
again.  The  King  said,  *  Thou  shalt  hereafter  from 
Truelove  be  called  Air  or  Eyre,  because  thou  hast 
given  me  the  air  that  I  breathe.  After  the  battle  the 
Kiug  called  for  him,  and  being  found  with  his  thigh 
cut  off,  he  ordered  him  to  be  taken  care  off,  and 
being  recovered  he  gave  him  lands  in  the  county  of 
Derby  in  reward  for  his  services,  and  the  seat  he 
lived  at  he  called  Hope,  because  he  had  hope  in  the 
greatest  extremity ;  and  the  King  gave  him  the  leg 
and  thigh  cut  off  in  armour  for  his  crest,  which  is 
still  the  crest  of  all  the  Eyres  in  England." 

Is  there  any  truth  in  the  report  that  this  was  the 
way  they  got  their  name?  Perhaps  some  corre- 
spondent can  say. 

Accompanying  the  MSS.  is  a  book-plate  which 
shows  the  thigh  cut  off.  Has  any  correspondent 
seen  the  pedigree  at  Hassop  ?  There  is  also  an  old 
Bible  with  the  name  and  date, ''  ^illm.  Eyre,  1799." 
Inside  a  slip  of  paper  was  found  with  the  following 
certificate  written  on : — "  William,  son  of  Joseph  and 
Proxitia  Eyre,  was  baptized  July  13, 1757,  as  appears 
by  the  register  of  the  parish  of  Dedham,  in  the  county 
of  Essex.  Extracted  this  7th  of  August,  1790,  by 
me,  R.  Fletcher,  Vicar."  Is  anything  known  of  this 
branch  of  the  Eyre  family  ?  K.  Pabtington, 

Tbe  Hornbeam,  Rusholmo. 
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THE  FOUNDBB  OF  TRINITY  GHAPKL,  8ALF0&D,  AND 

HIS   DKSCBNDANT8. 

[4,092.]  The  notes  which,  on  the  above  subject,  I 
l^ropose  to  contribute,  in  this  column,  from  time  to 
time,  are  the  outcome  of  several  years'  research  and 
collection.  Most  of  the  particulars  and  incidents 
which  I  shall  record  are  facte  hitherto  unpublished. 
Many  of  the  MSS.  (old  drafts,  bonds  and  memo- 
randa) from  which  my  information  is  chiefly  derived 
are  in  my  own  possession;  other  sources  are  the 
usual  authorities  consulted  by  genealogists  and 
family  historians— parish  registers,  gravestonee, 
registers  of  wills  and  administrations,  chancery  and 
other  court  records,  heralds'  visitations,  and  private 
Acts  of  Parliament — while  some  particulars  have 
been  gleaned  from  muniments  and  abstracts  of  title 
which  have  passed  through  my  hands,  at  various 
times,  in  the  course  of  professional  investigation 
into  numerous  Salford,  Blackley  and  Manchester 
titles.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  encumber  and  lengthen  and  render 
tedious  my  numerous  and  detailed  notes, by  references 
to  my  various  authorities  with  regard  to  dates  and 
other  minor  particulars,  I  promising  to  exercise  the 
greatest  care,  and  observe  the  strictest  acciuracy,  in 
supplying  these  details— as  I  always  will  supply 
them— from  the  original  authorities  only.  With 
regard,  however,  to  the  Collegiate  Church  and  other 
local  Church  Registers,  &c.,  I  shall  treat  the  carefully 
extracted  entries  in  the  handwriting  of  that  practi- 
cally infallible  antiquary,  Mr.  John  Owen  (who  has 
kindly  placed  those  entries  at  my  disposal)  as  trust- 
fully as  I  do  the  original  records  from  which  they 
are  taken.  Several  of  my  original  MSS.  I  will  print 
tVt  eatenso, 

[To  provide  for  contingencies,  commented  on  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Bates  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Ciit/  Neicg, 
I  had  better  announce  that  I  reserve  all  rights  with 
respect  to  the  republication  of  my  notes.] 

1.  The  Founder,  and  what  has  been  hitherto  pub- 
lished concerning  him.    * 

The  only  persons  who  have  recorded  anything 
noteworthy,  or  at  first-hand,  with  regard  to  Hum- 
phrey Booth,  the  elder,  the  Founder  of  Sacred 
Trinity  Chapel,  Salford,  are- (1)  The  Rev.  Richard 
Hollingworth  (the  Chronicler  of  Manchester),  for  a 
time  minister  of  the  said  place  of  worship ;  and  (2) 
the  Rev.  John  Booker  (formerly  curate  of  Prest- 
wich),  well  known  as  the  author  of  several  works 


containing  historical  accounts  of  local  chapelries. 
Other  historians  and  topographers  have  relied  prac- 
tically on  Hollingworth,  or  on  borrowers  from 
Hollingworth. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Booker,  beyond  what  HoUing- 
worth  has  told  us  of  the  Founder  Mr.  Booker 
communicates  (in  his  Histvry  of  the  Anctent  Cka^td 
ofBlackiey,  1864)  the  following  items  only :  (a)  The 
Dames  of  the  Founder's  parents ;  (b)  an  abstract,  or 
rather  copies  of  parts,  of  the  Founder's  Will ;  (c)  a 
reference  to  the  Founder's  **deed  of  gift"  of  his 
Blackley  estate  in  favour  of  hia  younger  son ;  and 
(d)  two  apparently  exhaustive  pedigrees  of  two 
branches  respectively  of  the  Founder's  family. 

With  respect  to  the  pedigrees,  I  shall  be  able  to 
rectify  and  supplement  both  to  a  considerable  extent: 
with  re6i>ect  to  what  Mr.  Booker  terms  the  **  deed  of 
gift,"  I  will  show  it  to  have  been  a  marriage  settle- 
ment, executed  on  the  marriage  of  the  Founder*^ 
younger  son,  and  will  supply  several  particulars  on 
the  subject  of  that  marriage :  with  respect  to  the  will 
I  hope  to  add  additional  (direct  and  coUateral^ntrinsic 
andextrinaic)informationof  interest:  and  with  respect 
to  the  Founder's  ancestry,  I  will  devote  consider- 
able time  to  the  discussion  of  the  question— whst 
connection,  if  any,  is  there  between  the  Founder  and 
the  Booths  of  Dunham  or  the  Booths  of  Barton  7 

All  the  information— and  it  is  but  scanty— that 
Hollingworth  gives  us  in  his  MancunianMis  I  will  set 
out  in  my  next  note,  so  as  (1)  to  show  clearly  what 
are  the  particulars  here  published  tor  the  fir^t  time; 
(2)  to  enable  other  correspondents  to  add  to  the 
(small)  stock  of  information  of  which  the  public  are 
already  possessed. 

C.  T.  Tallrnt-Batrmak. 

24.  Brown-dtreet,  Manohester. 

COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

BARFOOT  B&IDGS. 
(Not.  4.C82  and  4.067.) 
[4(0dS.]  There  is  a  Burford  Lane  marked  on  the 
one*inch  Ordnance  map  as  running  from  Agden  to 
Heatley,  with  a  southerly  continuation  in  ahnost  a 
direct  line  through  High  Leigh  to  Great  Budwortb, 
and  a  northerly  continuation  to  Warburton,  and  so 
to  Hollins  Ferry  on  the  Mersey.  U.  T.  a 

MI8CHIBF  NIGHT. 
(Query  No.  4.090,  Noyember  14.) 

[4,094.]  At  Barton  Moss  a  custom  prevails  on  the 
fourth  of  November  of  scouring  the  neighbourhood 
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in  much  of  stray  cats  and  dogs,  and  when  a  good 
s&pply  is  collected  the  villagers  assemble  at  midnight 
at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  Moss  (close  to  the 
Pint  Manchester  No.  2  target)  and  stretch  a  line 
between  two  trees.  Each  cat  is  then  tied  tail  to 
tail  with  a  dog  and  the  pair  are  thrown  over  the 
Une,  where  they  are  allowed  to  fight  until  first  blood 
is  drawn,  when  they  are  released  and  another  pair  is 
thrown  over  in  their  place.  This  imion  of  dog  and 
cat  is  held  to  be  symbolical  of  the  infamous  union 
between  the  Radcliffe  family  and  Ouy  Faux.  These 
''mischiefs,"  as  they  are  called,  are  generally  attended 
by  the  young  people  of  both  sexes,  even  the  fair 
daughters  of  the  good  families  in  tlie  district  not 
objecting  to  accompanying  their  gallant  lovers  to  see 
the  poor  victims  of  the  sport  tortured.  When  the 
line  is  cut  down  parkin  is  distributed  by  the  town 
crier,  after  which  one  solitary  sky-rocket  is  fired, 
and  then  all  go  home.  J.  W.  Thistlbton. 

JUrch  View,  Old  TntfTord* 

[The  officials  of  the  Society  Tor  the  Prevention  of 
Ciueliy  to  Auimala  will  perhaps  make  a  uota  of 
this,  nod  be  preseut  on  Barton  Moss  on  the  next 
fourth  of  November.— Ed.] 

WOBTHIXOTON  OF  If  ANCHE8TKS. 
(Query  So.  4,088,  Kovember  14.) 

[4,095.]  The  following  entries  relative  to  the 
Worthington  family  of  Manchester  are  extracted 
from  the  Cathedral  Registers  :— 

16i;i  Feb.  23.  Roger  Worthington  and  Katberine 
fieywood,  married,  Katheriue,  dau.  of  Robert 
Hey  wood  was  bap.  Oct.  28, 1587.  1  don't  find  the 
bap.  of  Roger  Worthiugtoo. 

1615.  Sept  29.  Auae,  dau.  of  Roger  Worthington,  bap. 

1617.  Feb.  8.   John,  son  of  Roger  Worthington,  bop. 

1620.  Aug.  27.  Edmund  son  of  RogerWortbini;ton,bap. 

1621-2.  March  24.  William,  son  of  Roger,  bap. 

1624.  Oct.  15.  Francis,  son  of  Roger,  bap. 

1627.  Dec  21.  Katberine,  dau.  of  Roger  of  Manchester, 

draper,  bip.    [This  baptism  of  Kattierino  appears 

to  be  an  inaurtion.] 

1627-8.  Jan.  10.  Samuel,  son  of  Roger,  bap. 

1620.  April  17.  Robert,  aon  of  Roger  of  M.,  bap. 

1636.  Feb.  26.  William,  aon  of  Roger,  buried. 

163a  April  22.  Robert,  aon  of  Roger,  buried. 

1649.  Aug.  23.  Roger  Wurthmgtou  of  Manchester, 
woollen  draper,  buried. 

165L  Feb.  19.  Katherine,  wife  of  Roger  of  Man- 
cheater,  woollen  draper,  buried. 

1646L  Sep.  15.  Francis  Worthington  and  Sarah  Byrom, 
married.  [Sarah,  dau.  of  Edward  Byrom,  waa  bap. 
3larch  20, 1624.] 


I 


1647.  Jan.  30.  Kallierine,  dau.  of  Francis  Worthing* 
ton,  bap. 

1649^  Oct.  14.  Sarah,  dau.  of  Francis,  bap. 

165L  Oct.  12.  John,  son  of  Francis  of  Manchester, 
draper,  bap.  [lu  1653  and  1654  the  baptisms  are 
missiug  for  about  aix  montlis.] 

1657.  April  2.  Francis,  son  of  Francis  of  M  draper, 
bap. 

1658.  Oct.  20.  Mary,  dau.  of  Mr.  Francis,  bap. 

1668.  Fr  incis  Worihiugton,  woollen  draper,  buried 
Sep.  10. 

1664.  Sarah,  wife  of  Francis  Worthington,  buried 
Oct.  3. 

1678.  Francis,  son  of  Francis  Worthington,  burled 
Sep.  23. 

J.  OWBN. 

QUERIES. 

[4,006.]  Liberal. — When  did  this  term  as  a  name 
for  a  political  party  supersede  the  old  title  of  Whig? 
What  was  the  origin  or  cause  of  the  alteration  ? 

Radical. 

[4,097.]  Samuel  Bayley.— Sir  Thomas  Baker,  in 
his  Memm  ials  of  a  DiMentiruf  Chapd^  page  84,  says 
that  Samuel  Bayley  married  for  his  first  wife  Esther, 
daughter  of  James  Diggles,  of  Booth  Hall,  and  both 
he  and  his  wife  are  buried  at  Cross-street  Chapel. 
In  Booker's  Blackley,  in  the  pedigree  of  Diggles,  it 
is  stated  that  Esther,  wife  of  Samuel  Bayley,  died 
December  30,  1772,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Ann's. 
Will  some  reader  say  which  is  correct  ? 

J.  Leigh. 

OLD  MANCHESTER  NEWSPAPERS. 

L 

To  Nathaniel  Butler,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  First,  were  our  forefathers  indebted  for 
the  first-printed  English  newspaper.  Some  years 
ago  Mr.  Watts,  of  the  British  Museum,  exploded  the 
long-prevalent  idea  that  the  English  Mercuric,  dated 
1558,  was  the  progenitor  of  English  journals,  as  he 
pronounced  it  a  forger>',  and  traced  the  concoction 
of  it  to  the  second  Lord  Hardwicke.  It  has  since 
been  discovered  that  the  Weekly  Newes,  published 
by  Butler,  was  the  first. 

The  first  Manchester  paper  of  which  we  have  any 
record  was  the  Manchester  Weekly  Journal,  adver- 
tised as  containing  the  "  freshest  advices  both  foreign 
and  domestic."  The  editor  and  printer  of  it  was 
Roger  Adams,  father  of  Orion  Adams.  The  price  of 
it  was  one  penny,  so  we  see  inhabitants  of  Manchester 
enjoyed  a  i^enny  paper  one  hundred  and  sixty-six 
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years  ago.  This  paper  continued  to  appear  until 
1725,  when  Mr.  Adams  removed  to  Chester,  -where 
he  started  the  Chester  Courant,  in  which  appeared  a 
series  of  articles  afterwards  published  in  book  form 
under  the  title  Manchester  Vindicated, 

Five  years  after  the  departure  of  Adams  an  enter- 
prising printer  in  this  town,  Henry  Whitworth, 
started  a  paper  called  the  Manchester  Gazette.  It 
appeared  on  December  22nd,  1780,  but  after  existing 
seven  years  the  title  was  changed  to  the  Manchester 
Magazine,  and  the  price  raised  from  one  penny  to 
threehalf pence.  Of  Henry  Whitworth,tbe  printer,little 
is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  the  master  of 
Joseph  Harrop,  who  was  himself  afterwards  a  printer. 
No  complete  set  of  this  paper  is  in  existence,  but  the 
late  Mr.  James  Crossley  possessed  many  numbers  of 
it,  and  amongst  them  the  last  (3,414)  which  appeared 
on  Tuesday  March  25  1760  After  the  year  1745  the 
Magazine  was  the  organ  of  the  Whig  and  Government 
party.  Henry  Whitworth  was  succeeded  in  business 
by  his  son  Robert,  who  continued  to  carry  on  the 
paper  until  1760  when  it  ceased.    He  survived  until 

1772,  dying  on  the  27th  of  October  in  that  year. 
For  twelve  years  the  Magazine  enjoyed  the  monopoly 

of  the  town,  but  in  1752  a  formidable  rival  appeared. 
In  that  year  Joseph  Harrop  issued  from  his  shop 
opposite  the  Exchange  the  first  number  of  the 
Manchester  Mercury  which  continued  to  appear 
every  Tuesday  afterwards.  On  the  appearance 
of  the  ninth  number  the  title  was  changed 
to  JSarrop's  Manchester  Mercury  and  General 
Advertiser,  It  was  embellished  with  a  curious 
woodcut  representing  the  interior  of  a  printing  office. 
Of  the  editor,  Joseph  Harrop,  some  few  particulars 
may  be  interesting.  He  was,  when  very  young, 
apprenticed  to  Henry  Whitworth,  the  publisher  of 
the  Gazette,  and  afterwards  he  started  for  himself  and 
carried  on  an  extensive  business  as  a  publisher  as 
well  as  printer.  From  his  house  issued  two  editions 
of  Seacombe's  House  of  Stanley  (1765  and  1783),  and 
Mrs.  Baffles'  Cookei'y  Book,  long  the  standard  book  of 
its  class.  His  best  known  publication,  however,  was 
a  beautiful  large-paper  copy  of  *'  Honest  John 
Byrom*s"  Poems,  which  made  its  appearance  in 

1773.  About  the  year  1785  he  retired  from  business 
in  favour  of  his  son,  James  Harrop,  and  went  to  reside 
inSalford,  where  he  died  Jan.  20, 1804,  aged  seventy- 
six,  having  served  the  office  of  boroughreeve  in  1792. 
The  set  of  the  Mercury  which  belonged  to  the  family 
is  now  in  the  Chetham  Library,  and  it  is  needless  to 


say  how  valuable  a  reference  book  it  remains.  Old 
Harrop  furthered  the  sale  of  his  paper  by  issuing,  in 
1764,  a  new  "  History  of  England  in  weekly  nam- 
hers,"  in  addition  to  the  usual  information.  The 
Mercury  also  obtained  earliest  London  and  forsign 
news,  as  messengers  were  employed  to  meet  tlie 
London  mail  at  Derby  and  bring  the  news  expre6& 

In  the  same  year  as  the  Mercury,  a  paper  wu 
started  entitled  Orion  Adam's  Weekly  Journal^  which 
was  advertised  to  appear  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
every  month.  The  editor,  son  of  Boger  Adams,  seems 
to  have  been  an  extraordinary  character.  After 
becoming  successful  as  a  journeyman  printer  in 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  Plymouth,  and  Dublin,  he 
got  into  loose  habit»and  became  almost  a  beggar. 
One  year  he  was  driving  through  Birmingham  in  a 
grand  carriage,  and  the  next  he  was  acting  as  pro- 
gramme seller  to  some  travelling  showman.  He  died 
at  Chester,  April,  17d7,  in  the  greatest  want^ 

This  joui'nal  was  followed,  in  1756  by  the  Manches- 
ter Journal,  printed  by  J.  Scholefield  and  Tumbull, 
which  appeared  on  March  2,  and  after  a  cliequered 
career  ceased  in  1756,  in  1762  by  Andefton^s  Univend 
Advertiser  or  Manchester  Chronicle,  and  in  1771  by 
Prescott's  Manchester  JournaL  The  first  of  these  two 
was  printed  at  the  *' Shakespeare  Head,"  near 
Market  Cross,  and  appeared  every  Tuesday,  the  second 
being  printed  by  John  Prescott  in  Old  Mill  gate  eveiy 
Saturday.    Neither  existed  very  long. 

On  June  23  a  rival  to  the  Mercury  appeared  when 
the  first  number  of  The  Manchester  Chronicle  was 
issued  from  a  press  in  Hunter's  Lane  by  Charlea 
Wheeler.  This  Charles  Wheeler  was  the  son  of  John 
Wheeler,  whose  name  frequently  occurs  in  corniec- 
tion  with  the  old  Manchester  Theatres,  flis  son  died 
in  1827,  and  left  the  paper  to  his  son  James,  the 
father  of  the  late  Sergeant  Wheeler,  and  James 
Wheeler,  the  editor  of  a  volume  of  poems  entitled 
Manchester  Poetry,  The  subsequent  history  of  the 
Chronicle,  after  the  death  of  James  Wheeler,  was 
short.  In  1838  the  paper  was  purchased  by  the 
Conservative  body,  and  on  January  5,  1839,  it 
appeared  as  the  Manchester  Chronicle  and  Sdford 
AdcertiseTy  published  by  Josiah  Leicester.  It  finally 
ceased  in  1852. 

Eleven  years  ela]>sed  after  the  appearance  of  the 
Chronicle  before  anyone  ventured  to  start  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Merctiry  and  Chronicle,  In  1792,  how- 
ever, two  publishers,  Messrs.  Falkner  and  fiirch, 
started  (March  31)  a  new  paper.   The  Manchester 
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Eaaldf  which  advocated  Liberal  measures.  On 
December  10  of  the  same  yeai  an  attack  was  made 
on  the  premises  of  the  editor  by  a  disgraceful  poli- 
tical mob,  and  the  whole  place  was  wrecked.  The 
loss  sustained  by  this  riot  was  never  made  up,  and  the 
paper  ceased  on  March  23, 1793,  after  an  existence  of 
little  under  a  year.  The  senior  partner,  Mr.  Fulkner, 
died  at  Burnley,  March  8,  1824,  in  his  eighty-fifth 
year. 

The  ill  success  attending  endeavours  to  start 
papers  did  not  debar  Messrs.  T.  Bowden  and  Wil- 
liam Cowdroy  from  venturing  to  float  in  March, 
1795,  the  first  number  of  the  Manchester  Gazette, 
William  Cowdroy  was  bom  in  1752,  and  died  in 
Manchester  Aug.  10, 1814.  He  is  described  as  a  man 
of  rare  genius — a  poet,  a  wit,  a  facetious  companion, 
an  unshaken  patriot,  a  kind  father,  a  firm  friend,  and 
a  truly  honest  man.  It  was  owing  no  doubt  to 
Cowdroy  that  the  Mancheeter  Gazette  managed  to 
live.  A  host  of  small  papers  now  began  to  appear, 
notably  the  Manchester  Tdegfaph  and  Weekly  Adver- 
tUer  (Xo.  1,  Jan.,  1803) ;  the  Mercantile  Gazette  and 
Mancheeter  DaUy  Advertiser  (Aug.  6,  1803);  the 
Argus  (1803),  and  the  Townsman  (1803,  Dec.  7).  Of 
thMe  the  Mercantile  Gazette  is  said  to  be  the  first 
daily  paper  out  of  London,  and  it  originated  with 
Dr.  Solomon.  The  Argus  was  published  by  a  man 
who  was  afterwards  noted  in  Manchester  as  a  pub- 
lisher, author,  and  printer.  Joseph  Aston,the  originator 
of  this  and  numerous  other  papers  in  Manchester,  was 
bom  in  1762  in  Manchester.  He  was  the  son  of  William 
Aston,  gunsmith,  Deansgate,  and  in  1803  he  opened  a 
stationer's  shop  in  Deansgate,  whence  he  issued  the 
prospectus  of  the  Argus,  From  1806  to  1825  he 
edited  the  MancJiester  Exchange  Herald^  and  after  that 
date  he  removed  to  Rochdale,  where  be  started  the 
Rochdale  Recorder.  He  died  at  Chadderton  Hall, 
October  19, 1844.  Besides  editing  these  papers  he 
was  the  author  of,  amongst  others,  three  plays, 
entitled  Conscience^  Retributive  Justice^  and  A  Family 
Story,  In  addition  he  wrote  a  Manchester  Guide,  a 
History  and  Description  of  the  Collegiate  Church,  a 
Lancashire  Gazetteer,  a  Descriptive  Account  of  the 
Manchester  Exchange,  and  Metrical  Records  of  Man- 
chester,   Of  his  other  papers  more  anon. 

The  Totcnsman  was  a  small  weekly  theatrical 
review,  which  held  its  own  for  about  three  years. 
It  was  edited  by  James  Watson,  more  commonly 
called  "Doctor"  Watson,  an  eccentric  celebrity  of 
this  town.  He  was  the  son  of  an  apothecary  in 
Manchester,  and  was  bom  in  Boothnstreet,  in  this 


city,  in  1775,  and  entered  at  the  Grammar  School, 
June  18,  1785.  In  1789  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
fustian  manufacturer,  but  he  would  not  stay  there, 
so  he  returned  to  this  city  and  became  bookkeeper  to 
a  cotton  merchant,  and  here  he  continued  until 
his  father*a  death.  After  that  event  he  helped  his 
mother  in  the  shop,  but  by  the  help  of  some  friends 
he  got  the  post  of  librarian  at  the  Portico  Library, 
Mosley-street.  Getting  into  drunken  habits  he  was 
ashamed  to  remain  there  long,  so  he  became  usher 
in  a  school  kept  by  Henry  Bace  at  Altrincham. 
For  a  time  he  was  steadier,  but  on  getting  mixed  up 
with  his  old  friends  he  once  more  returned  to  his 
old  habits  and  left  his  place.  Afterwards  he  was 
often  without  a  home,  and  often  he  climbed  the 
railings  at  St.  Peter's  to  sleep  under  the  porch.  His 
only  means  of  sustenance  was  money  gained  by 
occasional  contributions  to  the  Manchester  papers  . 
He  used  to  take  long  walks  to  his  friends,  and  stay 
a  day  or  two  with  each  in  turn,  but  during  one  of 
these  walks  he  disappeared,  and  his  body  was  found 
in  the  Mersey  at  Didsbuiy,  June  24, 1820. 

In  the  next  article  the  writer  will  notice  the  more 
important  papers  and  their  editors  up  to  the  year 
1830.  E.  P. 


A  Toi7RiBT*s  YiBW   OF   lasLAND.— A   Bradford 

fentleman,  who  writes  under ,  the  pen-name  of 
ohnnie  Gray,  has  published  through  Messrs.  Brear 
and  Co.,  of  Kirkgate,  Bradford,  a  description  of  a 
tour  in  Ireland  undertaken  in  the  summer  of  1884, 
when,  as  he  says,  the  outbreak  of  cholera  on  the 
continent  led  an  unusual  number  of  Euf^^lish  excur- 
sionists to  visit  various  places  of  attraction  in  their 
own  country  instead  of  going  abroad.  Mr.  Gray 
went  to  Ireland,  and  during  his  stay  there  traversed 
most  of  the  southern  and  western  counties.  He 
travelled  with  an  open  mind,  made  inquiries  in  all 
quarters  and  from  authorities  of  diverse  kinds,  and 
incidentally^  throws  a  good  deal  of  light  upon  the 
social,  religious,  and  political  condition  and  prospects 
of  the  country.  He  gives  evidence,  for  example,  of 
the  almost  entire  disappearance  of  sectarian  animosity 
in  Mayo  and  the  West,  a  result  due,  according  to 
Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics,  to  the  Irish  Church 
Act.  He  shows  by  abundant  facts  and  details  that 
poverty  and  the  want  of  capital  are  the  main  causes 
of  the  backward  state  of  Ireland.  There  is  a  pleasant 
account  of  a  visit  to  Oliver  Goldsmith's  Auburn — 
"  loveliest  village  of  the  plain" — and  descriptions  of 
other  places  rarely  resorted  to  by  tourists ;  and  the 
little  book,  by  its  obvious  fairness,  its  shrewd 
observations,  and  its  abundant  information  may  be 
profitably  consulted  by  all  who  care  for  the  material 
and  social  interests  of  the  country,  or  who  intend  at 
any  time  to  follow  the  author*s  example  and  see 
Ireland  for  themselves. 
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THE   FOUNDER  OF  TaiNITT  CHAPEL,  8ALF0BD, 
AND  HIS  DESCENDANTS. 


NOTES. 

THE  W0B8LEY  FAMILY  AND  THEIR  CONNECTION 
WITH  MANCHESTER, 

[4,008.]  It  may  be  of  interest  to  many  Manchester 
people  and  others  to  know  that  Sir  William  Cayley 
Worsley,  Baronet,  of  Hovingham,  one  of  the  can- 
didates for  West  Salford,  is  a  descendant  ot  the  great 
Protector,  Oliver  Cromwell.  He  is  also  a  descendant 
of  the  well-known  General  Worsley,  the  first  member 
of  Parliament  for  Manchester  (in  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment) ;  and  it  is  understood  that  it  was  this  officer 
who  so  promptly  carried  out  the  order  of  his  superior 
to  "  take  away  that  bauble." 

The  family  of  Worsley,  or  Workesley,  as  it  was 
anciently  written,  were  lords  of  the  manor  of 
Workesley  (Worsley),  near  Manchester,  at  the  time 
of  William  I.  They  continued  in  possession  of  the 
Worsley  Hall  Estate  for  many  centuries.  It  is  cer- 
tain they  were  in  possession  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  One  branch  settled  at  Hovingham,  in  York- 
shire, and  the  present  baronet  is  the  lineal  represen- 
tatiye.  The  family  retained,  and  still  enjoy,  certain 
manorial  rights  over  the  several  manors  and  unin- 
closed  lands  so  long  held  by  their  ancestors  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster. 

To  show  the  descent  from  Oliver  Cromwell  I  would 
say  that  Cromwell's  fourth  daughter  married  Sir  John 
Russell,  Bart.  His  daughter,  Elizabeth  Kussell, 
married  Sir  Thomas  Fraukland,  Baronets  Their 
daughter,  Mary  Frankland,  married,  in  1710,  Thomas 
Worsley,  of  Hovingham.  This  lady  (Mary  Frank- 
land)  received  a  marriage  present  of  £4,000  from  her 
near  relative  Mary,  Count«ss  of  Fanconberg,  third 
daughter  of  the  Protector.  The  eldest  son  of  this 
Thomas  Worsley,  by  the  great  granddaughter  of 
Cromwell,  was  Thomas  Worsley,  whose  son  George 
married  Annie,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Cayley,  Bart., 
of  Brompton  Hall.  William,  son  of  this  George,  was 
created  a  baronet  in  1636.  By  his  wife  (the  daughter 
of  Sir  George  Cayley,  Bart.)  they  had  issue  (amongst 
others)  William  Cayley  Worsley,  the  present  baronet, 
the  recent  but  unsuccessful  candidate  for  West  Sal- 
ford,  who  is  married  to  the  only  child  of  Marcus 
Worsley,  Esq.,  of  Conyngham  Hall. 

C.  Dagqatt. 


n. 

[4,009.]  1.  The  Founder  and  what  has  been 
hitherto  published  concerning  him  (continued). 

HoUingworth^  in  his  Mancuniensia,  has  the  fol- 
lowing, and  only  the  following,  references  to  the 
Founder : — 

Anno  1617,  was  the  f«ire  and  largo  galery  in  ths 
[Collegiate]  Churcti  built,  which  wee  comonly  call 
the  Loft,  at  the  charges  of  some  private  men,  e^>»- 
clally  of  Hamfrey  Booth,  of  Salford,  G^aUemaD ; 
and  the  y«are  after,  sentes  were  leased  out  to  Sa 
Edmuud  TraCford,  Koight ;  Humfrey  Davenport,  of 
Salford,  Esq.;  Oswald  Mosiey,  of  the  Ancoatea,  Esq., 
and  others  that  were  benefactors,  during  the  tenne 
of  their  naturall  liues  respecUvely. 

(p.  Ill  of  Willis's  edition,  1839.) 

Anno  1834.  Humfrey  Booth,  of  Salford,  laid  the 
foundation  of  Trinity  Cliappell,  In  Salford,  and  of 
his  owne  cost  (save  that  al:K>ut  two  hundred  pouods 
was  given  by  severall  persons : — Sir  Alexander  Rad- 
clifiFe,  of  OardsaU,  twenty  pounds ;  Henry  Wigley, 
twenty  pounds ;  Robert  Pendleton,  twenty  or  fortj 
pounds  ;  Charles  Hawortb,  ten  pounds  ;  John 
Hartley,  twelve  pounds ;  John  Gaskell.  five  pouods; 
George  Scholes,  ten  pounds;  Ralph  Bayley,  five 
pounds ;  and  others  lesser  summea)  did  finish  it,  and 
endow  it  with  twenty  pounds  lands  per  aunnm :  the 
sayd  Humfrey  Booth,  beine,  by  God's  blesaing  on 
his  trading,  made  rich,  gaueallso  totiie  pooreoE 
Salford  the  first  lands  that  he  bought  to  the  valoa 
of  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  and  payd  it  daely  all 
his  life  time.  Hee  being  in  greate  weaknesM, 
earnestly  desired  that  bee  might  liua  to  see  the 
chappell  finished,  which  hee  did,  but  immediately 
after  the  solemne  dedication  of  it,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Chester,  hee  more  apparently  weakened,  then  hea 
earnestly  begged  that  he  might  partake  of  the  Lofdls 
supper  there,  and  then  hee  would  not  wish  to  Uvs 
longer.  It  pleased  God  to  revive  him  insooha 
measure,  as  that  bee  was  able  to  goe  to  the  chappel 
constantly  till  hee  was  partaker  of  the  sapper 
(which  could  not  bee  done  of  some  mooeths  afftr 
the  consecration)  in  the  chappell,  and  was  neoar  able 
to  goe  forth  after,  nor  scarce  to  get  home.  Hee  was 
a  man  just  in  his  trading,  sfenerous  IneniertalnmeBt 
of  any  gentlemen  of  quality  that  oame  to  tha 
towns,  though  meere  strangers  to  him,  boontitull 
to  the  church  and  poore,  faithfull  to  his  friend,  and 
we  hope,  God  gave  him  both  repentance  for,  and 
remission  of  his  sinns,  In  the  blood  of  Jeeua 

(pp.  117-8  of  same  edttioD.) 

With  regard  to  the  Founder's  parents  and  tbeii 
family,  I  will  not  quote  Mr.  Booker,  as  be  is  so  very  far 
wrong  with  regard  to  the  few  constituents  of  that 
family,  but  will  copy  here— what  practically  covers 
everything  that  the  Blackley  historian  gives  us  (cor- 
rectly) on  that  subject— the  minutes  of  pedigree, 
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compiled  by  St  George  in  his  yisitation  of  Lancap* 
shire  in  16ia  (Harl.  MS.,  1437,  fo.  10  b.— printed  by 
tiie  Chetham  Society  in  1871.) 


Bobeit  Booth 
of  Banlford, 
oo.lAOcait6r 


-IiabeU,  dau.  of     .     .     .    Smltli, 
of  Bmlthfold,  oo.  Lanoaster. 


Boothe* 


Jolin: 
lonne  and 
bdre 


Marye,  daa.  of     Humfrey  Boothe— Elizabeth, 


Boot 


Charles  Knott,  of  8aalford,seoond 
of  ICanchester.  sonne,  living  1613 


daa.of  Rich : 
Whitworth, 
of  Newton. 


Bamuell,  Bobert,  flumfrey, 

8  MMuie       lonne  and  heire,    2  lonne. 
»tat  8,  anno 
1618. 

(Tbese  minutes,  which  were  signed  by  the  Founder, 
contain,  it  is  important  to  notice,  no  reference  to  the 
armi  claimed  or  used  by  that  gentleman.) 

In  my  next  note  I  will  amplify  the  above  short 
pedigree,  or  section  of  pedigree,  by  adding  dates  and 
other  particulars  not  before  published. 

C.  T.  Tallbnt-Batbman. 

M,  Brown-Bireet,  Manchester. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

SAMUEL  BAYLBY. 
(Query  No.  4,097,  November  21.) 

[4,100.]  J.  Lbioh  inquires  whether  Sir  Thomas 
Baker  is  correct  in  stating  in  his  Memoruds  of  a 
DitemUmg  Chapdt  page  84,  that  Samuel  Bayley 
married  for  his  first  wife  Esther,  daughter  of  James 
Dixies,  of  Booth  Hall,  and  that  both  he  and  his  wife 
are  buried  at  Cross-street  Chapel;  or  whether  the 
Bey.  John  Booker  is  correct  who,  in  his  pedigree  of 
Biggies  in  ih^Higtory  of  Blackleyy  states  that  Esther 
Biggies,  wife  of  Samuel  Bayley,  died  Deqember  30, 
1772,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Anne's.  The  reply  to  this 
inquiry  is  that  the  statement  in  the  Memoridla  is 
correct  Mr.  Booker's  entry  in  the  Pedigree  at  page 
38  of  his  history  of  the  ancient  Chapel  of  Blackley  is 
singularly  incorrect  and  confusing.    It  runs  thus:— 

Evther  Diggles  mar  at  BlackleTB=Samuel  Bayley 
of  Manchester  Chapel  in  1741  ob  Dec  30 1772  ob 
March  &  1778    bur  at  St  Anne  Maochester. 

Instead  of  Esther  Biggies  dying  on  December  30, 
1772,  she  died  September  12, 1758.  Her  remains  were 
laid  in  Cross-street  Chapel,  and  those  of  her  husband 
were  placed  beside  them  nearly  twenty  years  after- 
wards. It  was  a  second  wife  of  Samuel  Bayley  who 
died,  not  as  Mr.  Booker  writes  on  December  30, 1772, 


but  on  December  27,  1772.  This  second  wife  was 
Esther,  daughter  of  Bobert  Hibbert,  and  she  was 
buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St  Anne'&  The  grave* 
stone,  with  her  name  on  it  and  date  of  her  death,  as 
I  have  given  it,  adjoins  the  wall  which  separates  the 
churchyard  from  the  passage  leading  from  St  Anne's- 
street  to  the  backs  of  the  houses  which  front  King^ 
street  Thomas  Bakeb. 


OLD  MANOEESTER  NEWSPAPERS, 

XL 

I  now  continue  an  account  of  the  newspapers 
which  appeared  subsequent  to  the  Townsman, 

In  1804,  soon  after  the  death  of  his  father,  James 
Harrop  started  a  second  paper,  the  British  Voktntser, 
the  first  number  of  which  appeared  on  the  last  day 
of  June  in  that  year.  In  1804  the  volunteer  enthu- 
siasm was  at  its  height,  and  in  launching  his  new 
venture,  Harrop  did  well  to  give  it  the  name  he  did, 
as  it  immediately  gained  popularity.  James  Harrop 
was  bom  in  1757,  and  died  February  22, 1823.  Be- 
sides being  a  publisher,  he  performed  the  duties  of 
postmaster  of  this  town.  As  editor  for  his  new 
paper  he  engaged  the  services  of  John  Vint,  who  had 
for  some  time  acted  in  the  same  cajMicity  in  the  office 
of  the  Mercury,  Bom  either  in  Alnvrick  or  New- 
castle, John  Vint  was  apprenticed  to  a  bookseller  in 
his  native  town.  At  the  expiration  of  his  apprentice- 
ship he  removed  to  London,  where  he  became  sub- 
editor of  the  Morning  Post,  but  accepting  a  tempting 
offer  held  out  to  him  by  Joseph  Harrop,  he  came  to 
this  town,  where  he  remained  many  years.  Finally 
he  removed  t>o  Douglas,  where  he  edited  The  Isle  o 
Man  Weekly  GasettCy  and  in  that  town  he  died  on 
March  18, 1814. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  next  year,  Joseph  Aston, 
whose  Argus  had  not  turned  out  so  successful  as  he 
had  expected,  started  a  new  paper  called  The  Man- 
chester Mail,  It  was  a  sixpenny  paper,  appearing 
every  Tuesday.  An  account  of  the  starting  of  this 
paper,  with  a  copy  of  the  original  prospectus,  is  given 
by  Procter  in  his  Memorials  of  Manchester  Streets. 
This  second  venture  turned  out  for  Aston  no  better 
than  the  first,  but  four  years  later  he  started  a 
paper  which  proved  a  success.  This  was  The  Man- 
chester Exchange  Herald^  which  api)eared  on  the  last 
day  of  September,  1800,  from  the  office  in  St  Anne's- 
street  For  some  years  this  deservedly  popular 
journal  continued  to  appear. 
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The  demand  for  papers,  daily  or  weekly,  seemed 
to  be  satiBfied ;  so  in  1814  a  monthly  magazine  was 
started  as  a  new  venture.  It  bore  the  title  of  The 
Manchester  Magazine  at  Oironude  of  the  Times/^  and 
was  published  by  Joseph  Hemingway  and  Martin 
Began.  It  held  its  own  against  varied  difficulties  for 
two  years  and  then  ceased. 

The  year  after  its  disappearance,  a  paper  was 
started  by  Howarth  CJowdroy,  son  of  the  founder 
of  the  Gazette,  and  Bathbone,  called  the  Manchester 
Courier,  This  paper  had  no  connection  with  the 
present  paper  of  that  name.  It  soon  ceased.  Another 
unfortunate  paper  was  the  Manchester  Observer, 
which  was  published  on  January  S,  1818,  by  Thomas 
Rogerson,  It  ceased  June  21,  1821,  but  during  that 
time  it  changed  hands  many  times.  James  Wroe,  of 
Ancoats,  was  one  of  the  proprietors,  but  his  connec- 
tion with  it  seems  to  have  brought  him  into  serious 
trouble;  for  in  the  course  of  four  months  he  was 
summoned  no  fewer  than  thirteen  times  for  libel. 
Mrs.  Wroe  and  a  shopboy  were  taken  into  custody 
for  merely  vending  the  paper. 

This  unfortunate  venture  was  followed  by  others 
equally  disastrous  to  the  proprietors.  In  1818  The 
Manchester  dpectaior,  printed  by  Thomas  Wilkinson 
for  John  Knight,  appeared,  followed  in  1819  (Aug. 
28)  by  the  Patriot,  printed  and  published  by  Joseph 
Aston,  and  in  the  same  year  by  the  ^Recorder,  printed 
by  John  Leigh  and  edited  by  Joseph  Macardy.  These 
long-sinc&-forgotten  newspapers  call  for  no  remarks. 

In  the  early  part  of  1821  suggestions  were  thrown 
out  by  several  well-known  citizens  that  it  would  be 
a  good  plan  to  start  a  paper  on  Liberal,  or,  as  it  was 
then  called.  Whig  principles.  The  idea  met  with 
universal  support,  and  on  the  5th  May  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  Manchester  Guardian  appeared.  The 
printers  and  publishers  were  Messrs.  John  Edward 
Taylor  and  Jeremiah  Gamett,  and  the  original  office 
was  No.  62,  Market-street  In  1826  a  Wednesday 
edition  was  started,  and  afterwards  became  a  daily 
paper  and  as  such  remains.  John  Edward  Taylor 
was  a  native  of  Ilminster,  in  Somersetshire,  being 
born  there  September  11,  1791.  His  father  was 
the  rector  of  the  parish.  Originally  intended  for 
the  medical  profession,  circumstances  changed  his 
course  in  life,  and  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  gentleman 
in  business  who  took  him  into  partnership.  He  turned 
his  attention  early  to  journalism ;  the  columns  of 
Cowdroy*s  Manchester  Gazette  were  always  open  to 
him,  and  he  furnished  lively  accounts  of  political 


agitations.  In  1820  he  accepted  an  offer  held  out  to 
him  to  become  editor  of  the  Gwxrdian,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  that  post  until  his  death. 

Between  the  birth  of  the  Guardian  and  that  of  its 
rival  the  Courier,  several  unimportant  papers  were 
started  only  to  die  a  quick  death.  In  1821  the  Boman 
Catholics  started  The  Catholic  (Nov.  24),  edited  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  Antigua,  but  it  afterwards 
changed  to  The  Catholic  Phcmix,  and  the  editor^s 
chair  was  filled  by  a  surgeon  named  Grimes. 
This  was  followed  six  days  lat^r  by  a  newspaper 
called  the  Northern  Express  0nd  Lancashire  Daihf 
Post,  Is  was  a  daily  pajper  printed  in  Stockport,  but 
published  in  Manchester.  After  a  chequered  exist- 
ence of  three  months  it  died.  The  Manchester  Iris 
was  started  on  the  2nd  of  February  the  next  year 
(printed  and  published  by  H.  Smith),  and  it  held  its 
own  for  a  year,  dying  on  February  27, 1823. 

The  next  year  two  unimportant  papers,  or  more 
properly  speaking  magazines,  were  started,  which 
but  for  one  fact  would  long  since  have  been  for- 
gotten. The  first  was  Johnson*s  Selector,  printed  by 
John  Leigh,  and  edited  by  a  then  unknown  man, 
William  Harrison  Ainsworth.  The  fact  that  he  was 
the  editor  of  this  has  been  overlooked  by  most  of  his 
biographers.  1 1  did  not  last  long,  and  in  the  same  year 
the  future  novelist  started  The  Boeotum,  published 
by  Thomas  Sowler.  The  Boeotian,  a  small  magazine 
of  eight  pages,  started  on  March  20  and  ceased  on 
April  24,  1824.  The  editor,  principal  contributor, 
and  responsible  man  was  Ainsworth,  and  only  one 
sketch,  that  on  the  Chetham  library,  has  been  traced 
to  other  hands,  and  these  were  Mr.  Grossley's.  A  copy 
of  this  magazine  came  into  the  Free  Reference 
Library  from  Mr.  Grossley's  sale,  and  it  was  a  pre- 
sentation copy  from  Ainsworth  to  Miss  Fanny  Ebers 
(afterwards  Mrs.  Ainsworth). 

The  Guardwn  by  the  beginning  of  1825  had  gained 
a  sound  footing  among  the  Manchester  newspapers, 
but  in  that  year  a  formidable  rival  appeared.  This 
was  The  Manchester  Courier,  which  appeared 
on  January  1.  It  came  from  the  offioa 
of  Thomas  Sowler,  No.  4,  St.  Ann's  Square.  The 
editor,  Thomas  Sowler,  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Sowler, 
the  partner  of  Bussell,  the  printer,  in  Manchester, 
his  mother  being  one  of  the  Ainsworth's.  At  an 
early  age  he  was  sent  to  the  Manchester  Grammar 
School,  but  he  was  afterwards  removed  to  a  school 
kept  by  Mr.  Stollerfurth  at  Chester,  where  be 
attractod  the  favourable  attention  of  Or.  Majendie, 
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Bishop  ol  that  see.  His  father  placed  him  afterwards 
in  the  establishment  of  the  well-known  bookseller 
James  Lackington,  bat  in  1814  young  Sowler  left 
London  and  settled  in  Manchester,  marrying  in  the 
same  year  the  daughter  of  John  Slack  of  this  city. 
He  died  NoTember  1867.  The  present  proprietor  is 
Ck)lonel  Sowler,  who  was  bom  in  1818,  and  entered 
the  Grammar  School  ten  years  later.  He  is  well- 
known  as  a  staunch  Ck)n8eryative,  and  in  the  elections 
now  taking  place  he  has  taken  a  great  interest.  He 
is  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Manchester  Artillery 
Volunteers,  having  risen  to  that  post  from  a  gunner. 
The  first  editor  of  the  Courier  was  no  less  a  personage 
than  the  late  Alaric  A.  Watts. 

The  next  paper  to  start  was  the  Manchester 
Advertiter,  conducted  by  Stephen  Whalley,  the  first 
number  of  which  appeared  on  July  2, 1826,  but  it 
only  existed  a  few  months.  In  1828  the  Manchester 
and  Salford  Advertiser  (No.  1)  appeared,  and  was  the 
property  of  licensed  victuallers  by  whom  it  was 
eoDducted,  but  afterwards  it  passed  into  the 
poflsession  of  Mrs.  Leresche  and  George  Condy. 
The  same  year  Archibald  Prentice,  the  historian  of 
the  Anti-Corn  Law  agitation,  started  a  Radical 
organ  called  The  Manchester  TimeSf  a  weekly  paper, 
the  first  number  of  which  bore  date  Saturday,  October 
17.  The  next  paper  to  be  noticed  is  the  Voice  of 
the  Psofde,  published  for  the  proprietors  by  John 
Hampson  in  1831.  This  Hampson,  who  died  suddenly 
October  18S2,  was  noted  for  his  knowledge  of  botany 
and  entomology. 

At  this  point  the  writer  ceases,  having  sketched 
shortly  all  the  important  papers  which  appeared  from 
1719  to  1821,  a  period  of  unusual  importance  in  the 
history  of  this  city.  It  may  be  here  noticed  that  in 
1881  the  number  of  magazines  and  periodicals  pub- 
lished in  this  town  was  fifty-two.  E.  P. 


Thb  Right  Sprllino  of  Pbebs*  Names.— Dod's 
Petraqe  and  Baronetaae  points  out  that  the  proper  spell- 
ing of  certain  family  names  is  as  follows:  ArgyU,  not 
Argyle;  Athole,  not  AthoU;  Ailesbury,  not  Aylesbury; 
An^esey,  not  Angleses ;  Caulf eild,  not  Caulfield ;  Clon- 
neU,  not  Clonmel;  Feilding,  not  Fielding;  Donegall, 
not  Donegal;  Guilford,  not  Guildford;  Ingestre,  not 
logestrie;  Kingsale,  not  Kinsale;  Lvttelton,  not  Little- 
ton; Midleton  (Viscount),  not  Middleton  (Baron); 
HiUtown  (Earl),  not  Milton  (Viscount);  Fitz-William, 
not  Pitzwilliam ;  Mount  Cashell,  not  Mountcashel ; 
Kevill  (Abergavenny), not  Neville ;  Neville  (Braybrooke), 
not  Nevill;  Montagu,  not  Montague;  Rosebery,  not 
B«eberry;  Westmorland,  not  Westmoreland;  and 
WiochUsea,  not  Wincbelsea. 


SatucDai?,  S)€C€mber  5,  t885. 


NOTES. 

TYLBB&OD. 

[4,101.]  This  curious  word  occurs  on  page  115  of 
Booker's  History  of  Didshury  and  ChorUon  Chapels 
(vol.  42  of  Chetham  Society,  1857),  in  a  quotation  of 
an  indenture  made  16  Nov.,  1478  (18  Edw.  IV.) 
between  Sir  Nicholas  Longford,  Knt.,  and  Bartin 
Bamford,  whereby  Bamford  agreed  to  settle  upon 
his  son  John  and  his  intended  daughter-in-law,  Mar- 
gerie  Longford,  a  "  lawfull  astate  of  landes  .  .  to 
the  yerly  value  of  xls"  .  .  .  and  to"leeffunto 
the  seid  John  his  son  .  .  landes  .  .  to  the 
yerly  valewe  of  vii]  li.  .  .  without  the  xls  of 
Tylehrod  be  fore  g'unted."  The  context  requires 
some  such  meaning  as  "  marriage-portion,*'  but  the 
dictionaries  omit  the  word,  and  it  may  be  conjectured 
to  be  related  to  the  Masonic  verb,  "  Tile,  to  cover ;" 
and  HalliwelFs  Lincolnshire  "Brods,  money,"  thus 
meaning  "  covert-money."  H.  T.  C. 

THE  G&ANTS  OF  BUBY  AND  HANCHESTEB. 

[4,102.]    The  following  copy  of  the  obituaries  of 

the  Grant  family,  from  the  gravestone  of  the  Unitr 

arian  Chapel,  Bury,  may  be  acceptable : — 

Mary,  daughter  of  William  Grant,  of  Strathspey, 
North' Britain,  died  13lh  day  of  Nov.,  1784,  in  her 
eighth  year. 

Also  Elizabeth,  his  daughter,  now  of  Grant  Lodge, 
near  this  town,  died  17  Nov.,  1808,  in  her  thirty- 
fifth  year. 

Also  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Daniel  Grant,  of  Man- 
chester, and  daughter  of  Thomas  Worthmgtcu  of 
Sharston,  in  Cheshire,  died  Oct  19,  1818,  in  her 
twenty-first  year. 

Also  the  above-named  William  Grant,  died  June 
29, 1817,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year. 

Also  Grace,  bis  wife,  died  May  16,  1821,  in  her 
seventy-ninth  year. 

Also  Charles,  son  of  the  above  William  and  Grace 
Grant,  died  July  9, 1825,  aged  thirty-seven  years. 

J.  OWRN. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

NANOPEATE-8TBEBT. 
(Query  No.  4,067,  October  17.) 

[4,103.]  The  eccentricity  of  this  name  is  due  to 
nothing  more  remarkable  than  the  dismemberment 
of  a  letter.  It  originally  read  *'  Nangreave-street." 
What  may  be  the  origin  of  the  latter  word  I  cannot 
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say,  but  should  imagine  it  was  a  family  name.  It 
may  be  of  use  to  know  that  the  street  was  declared 
a  highway  under  this  name  in  1858 ;  also  that  the 
broken  letter  will  be  replaced  in  a  day  or  two. 

A.  B. 

Pendleton. 

WOBTHINQTON  FAMILY  OF  MANCHBSTBB. 
(No8. 4.088  and  4,096.) 

[4,101.]  I  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  Samuel, 
baptized  Jan.  10, 1627-8,  was  married ;  and  whether 
John,  bom  in  1652,  and  Samuel,  bom  in  1662,  are  his 
sons,  I  also  want  to  know  who  Richard  is,  who  was 
born  1651 ;  is  he  the  same  as  the  one  who  married 
Dorothy  Diggles,  Feb.  18, 1698-9,  and  had  he  any 
children  ?  I  find  in  Palmer's  Pedigree  a  Samuel  bom 
1692,  Thomas  born  1690,  and  Richard  buried  1697. 
My  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  John  Owen  for  his  valu- 
able help.  Where  shall  I  find  any  notes  of  John,  son 
of  Dr.  Worthington  ? 

J.  LSIGH. 

MIBGHIBF  NIQHT. 
(Noi.  4,09G  and  4,094.) 

[4,105.]  I  think  your  Old  Trafford  correspondent 
has  been  misinformed  respecting  mischief  night  at 
Barton  Moss.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  going 
down  to  the  Moss  frequently  for  some  years,  and  most 
certainly  never  heard  of  the  custom  before.  I  wrote 
to  a  friend  who  lives  close  to  the  range,  who  now 
writes  **  that  he  has  lived  close  to  the  place  for  years 
and  has  never  seen  anything  of  the  sort ;  and  though 
he  has  made  inquiries  from  older  residents,  he  has 
failed  to  find  anyone  who  has  seen  or  heard  of  the 
custom  previous  to  this  inquiry."  I  would  also  re- 
mind Mr.  Thistlbton  that  the  First  Manchester 
range  is  at  Astley,  and  not  at  Barton  Moss. 

W.  B. 

Ashton. 

SAMUEL  BAYLBY. 
(Nos.  4.097  and  4,100.) 

[4,106.]  In  printing  my  Reply  the  lines  of  Mr. 
Booker^s  entry  in  the  Pedigree  at  page  88  of  his 
History  of  the  Ancient  Chapel  of  Blackley  have  been 
run  into  each  other.  I  have  therefore  to  ask  you  to 
admit  this  correction  into  your  next  publication. 
The  entry  in  the  Pedigree  is  as  follows: — 
EstherDigglesmarat  Black— >SamueI  Bayley  of  Manches- 


This  entry  if  corrected  would  stand  thus : — 
Esther  Diggles  mar  at  Blaok-— Samuel  Bayley  of  Manebes- 


ley  Chapel  in  1741,  ob 
Sep  12, 1758,  bur.  at  Cross- 
street  Chapel,  Manchester 


ley  Chapel  in  1741.  Ob 
Dec  30  1772  bur  at  St 
Ann's  Manchester 


ter  ob  March  5  1778 


ter.  He  married  ae  a 
second  wife  Esther  daa|;lh 
ter  of  Robert  Hibbert  who 
died  Dec.  27 1772,  and  wu 
bur.  in  St  Ann's  Church* 
yard. 
Samuel  Bayley  died  March 
5  1778  and  was  bar.  at 
Cross-street  Chapel 

Thomas  Baxsb. 


THS  giant's  basins. 
(Not.  4,074,  4,079,  and  4,08S.) 

(4,107.]  I  have  in  my  possession  a  small  woik 
entitled  A  Detcr^um  of  MancheUer^  **  giving  in 
historical  account  of  those  limits  in  which  the  town 
was  formerly  included,  and  some  observations  upon 
its  public  edifices."  The  print  is  modem,  and  it 
is  evidently  a  copy  of  a  former  work,  of  which  the 
following  extract  will  give  the  date : — "  There  is  an 
opening  left  for  a  bridge  over  the  river  at  the  bottom 
of  Dole  Field,  which  is  now  building  by  subscrip- 
tion, the  first  stone  being  laid  on  Tuesday,  May  6, 
1783."  The  work  also  contains  a  Ust  of  wardsm 
from  John  Huntington  to  Dr.  Asheton,  with  a  brief 
histoiy  of  each  of  them.  The  following  extracts  may 
throw  some  light  on  the  objects  of  these  basins. 
Speaking  of  the  Medlock  and  the  Irwell,  it  says  the 
former  was  "  taken  into  the  canal,  and  the  waste 
water  discharged  over  a  curious  weir,  which  wss 
much  admired  at  the  first  construction,  but  the  mod 
which  has  been  deposited  by  floods  has  greatly  dis- 
figured it,  although  the  work  seems  thereby  to  have 
acquired  greater  stability."  Speaking  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Bridgewater  Canal,  it  says:— ''It 
was  carried  with  ease  on  the  declivity  along  Old 
Trafford  to  Corn-brook.  This  rivulet  made  an  obtuse 
angle  with  the  intended  course  of  the  canal  under 
the  high  road,  and  was  so  near  the  level  that  an  ele- 
vation for  a  bridge  could  not  take  place  to  carry  it 
over ;  hence  a  circular  weir  was  made  to  ndse  it  even 
with  the  canal  and  convey  the  overplus  water  in 
floods  underneath.  From  Combrook  it  was  brought 
to  the  Medlock,  and  that  river  raised  to  the  level  by 
a  circular  weir,  with  a  grand  hexagonal  basin,  the 
contour  of  which  may  yet  be  traced  from  the  height 
of  Castle-field ;  but  the  floods  have  nearly  wrecked 
it  up." 

Fbbd.  Lkabt. 

Fairfleld-street,  Manchester. 
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THS  BTBB  FAMILY. 
(Note  No.  4.081,  November  21.) 

[4,108.]  A  member  of  the  Derbyshire  Eyre  family, 
WiUitm^Eyre,  now  resides  in  Buxton,  in  good  health, 
at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-four,  "feeling  as  well,"  as 
be  told  me  to-day,  '*  as  when  fourteen."  He  con- 
adersv  and  has  tried  to  proTe,  that  he  is  the  lineal 
denandant,  the  next  heir,  to  the  long-disputed  title 
ind  estates  of  the  Earldom  of  Newburgh.  Locally 
he  is  known  as  the  **  Earl  of  Newburgh,"  and  is 
believed  to  be  the  rightful  heir.  He  and  my  uncle— 
tbe  late  Brian  Bat^  of  Buxton  Hall— married 
asteiB ;  and  twenty-five  years  ago,  much  time  and 
money  were  spent  in  trying  to  prove  this  claim  to 
the  extinct  title  and  the  estates  now  occupied  by 
iUeoa  Though,  locally  and  socially,  no  doubt  exists 
as  to  the  rights  of  ^  the  claimant,"  there  are  one  or 
two  missing  links  required  to  satisfy  the  legal  mind. 
These  missing  links  were,  unfortunately,  destroyed 
many  years  ago  by  an  unde  Benjamin,  who  wantonly 
and  maliciously  burnt  certain  writings  and  docu- 
m«nts--a  fact  very  much  to  be  deplored.  A  branch 
of  the  Derbyshire  Eyres,  centuries  ago,  settled  in 
Ireland,  where  the  descendants  are  still  flourishing. 
Twenty  years  since  a  member— or  should  I  say  a 
twig— of  that  branch  (Colonel  Eyre)  came  to  Buxton. 
He  heard  of  the  attempts  to  establish  the  above 
William  Eyre's  claim,  and  sought  an  interview.  It  is 
enrions,  but  true,  that  when  the  Derbyshire  Eyre 
(the  claimant)  and  the  Irish  Eyre  were  brought 
together— making  allowance  that  one  was  a  man 
of  education,  and  had  moved  in  *'  society,"  and  the 
other  had  received  only  the  ordinary  education  and 
enjoyed  the  social  surroundings  of  a  country  trades 
man— anyone  would  have  asserted  they  were 
brothers— they  were  as  "  like  as  two  peas"— so  well 
had  form  and  features  been  preserved,  although  the 
ocean,  circumstances,  and  centuries  had  separated 
the  branches  of  this  old  family.  The  meeting  was  a 
Tery  amicable  one,  and  ended  in  mutual  respect  and 
recognition  as  members  of  the  same  ancient  family. 
Onr  Buxton  William  Eyre  is  a  handsome  old  man, 
with  a  grand  type  of  face.  Give  him  the  ermine 
and  a  coronet,  and  he  would  make  a  very  respectable 
addition  to  the  House  of  Lords.  J.  C.  Bates. 

Bazton. 


1818  by  T.  Rogerson,  Market  Place,  Manchester,  in 
bis  General  Directory  of  Lancashire  ?         T.  D.  S. 

[4,110.]  Gannon -STBBXT.  —  How  did  Gannon- 
street,  Manchester,  come  to  be  called  Cannon-street, 
and  is  there  any  reference  made  to  the  origin  of  the 
name  in  any  of  our  local  works  ?  I  have  heard  it 
stated  that  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  of  some  old  cannon 
being  used  for  stumps  at  the  entrance  to  side  streets 
and  hovels.  Some  few  years  since  two  such  stumps 
were  to  be  seen  near  the  entrance  to  an  archway  on 
the  opposite  side  to  the  Courier  office.  They  were 
placed  there  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  confining 
the  traffic  within  certain  limits,  and  to  prevent  lurry 
wheels  from  crossing  the  kerbstone.  I  have  also 
heard  that  these  cannon  were  employed  in  the  de- 
fence of  Manchester  during  the  siege  in  the  Civil  War« 
If  this  is  true,  ought  not  such  interesting  relics  to 
find  a  safe  resting  place  in  one  of  our  museums  ? 
Procter,  in  his  work  on  the  Manchester  Streets,  makes 
no  reference  to  them,  and  so  far  I  have  been  unable 
to  find  any  allusion  to  them  in  any  other  local  work. 
I  have  a  very  distinct  recollection  of  them,  and  can 
say  truthfully  that,  if  they  were  not  real  cannon,  they 
were  made  to  resemble  them  very  closely.  With  the 
muzzlespointing  upwards,  and  theinteriors  filled  with 
dirt  and  stones,  they  were  once  a  very  familiar  sight. 
Not  being  able  to  find  anything  authentic  relating 
to  them,  it  naturally  makes  one  chary  about  accept- 
ing the  story  of  their  use  in  Cromwellian  times.  There 
is  another  similar  post  in  Lloyd-street,  near  the  comer 
of  Cooper«treet,  but  this  does  not  so  nearly  resemble 
a  cannon  as  the  two  I  used  to  see  in  Gannon-street. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  there  really  is  any 
truth  in  the  statement  with  regard  to  their  ancient 
use.  The  practice  of  using  old  cannon  for  posts  is 
common,  in  seaports  especially.  In  making  a  hasty 
search  I  may  perhaps  have  overlooked  something 
bearing  directly  upon  it. 

Chaalbs  W.  Stabkib. 

AtheuKum  libniy.  Aiaoohester. 


QUERIES. 
[4,100.]     Oldhak   Dibbctobibs.  —  Is  there  an 
older  directory  of  Oldham  than  the  one  published  in 


Thb  Rulb  op  thb  Old  in  Eubopb.— M.  Gr^vy 
has  been  re-elected  President  to  the  French  Republic 
for  a  period  of  seven  years.  He  is  seventy-eight  years 
old.  Old  men  are  at  the  helm  all  over  Europe.  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  just  completed  his  seventy-sixth  year. 
The  Emperor  William  is  eighty-eight,  and  Prince  fiis* 
mark  seventy.  In  Russia  M.  de  Giers  is  sixty-ftve,  and 
in  Italy  Signer  Depretis  is  seventy-four. 
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Satur^ai?,  December  12,  1885. 


NOTES. 

THE  F0U2TDKB  OF  TBINITY  CHAPBL,  SALFOBB,  AND 

HIS  DESGBNDANTS. 

III. 

[4,111.]    2.  The    Founder's    immediate  relatiyes. 

The  Founder's  father,  Robert  Booth,  is,  in  an  old 
parchment  (part  of  my  collection),  dated  Ist  Sep- 
tember, 1563,  and  intended  to  have  been  made  into 
a  deed  poll,  but  never  completed,  described  as 
"  Bobfus  Bothe,  de  Salforde,  in  com.  lane,  yoman." 
In  this  document  (the  whole  of  which,  written  in 
abbreviated  Latin,  I  may  print,  as  an  appendix,  at  the 
end  of  my  notes),  asuit-at-law  is  mentioned  in  which 
the  Founder's  father  is  the  complainant,  and  John 
Booth  and  '*  Elena,"  his  wife,  are  deforciants,  or 
respondents;  but  the  relationship  of  this  John 
Booth  to  his  nominal  opponent  is  not  shown. 
John  and  Ellen  Booth  may  have  been  the  parents  of 
Kobert  Booth,  or  (as  I  think,  more  likely)  his  brother 
and  sistei^in-law  respectively.  The  entries  in  the 
Parish  registers  seem  to  establish  that  Kobert  Booth, 
the  Founder's  father,  had  an  elder  brother,  John, 
who  had  a  son  of  the  same  name,  and  another  son, 
named  Humphrey;  but  with  this  question  I  will 
deal  more  fully  in  my  next  note. 

Bobert  Booth's  wife  (who  was  his  survivor)  was 
buried  at  the  Collegiate  Church,  17th  August,  1591. 
There  appears  to  be  no  parochial  or  other  record  of 
the  death  of  Bobert  Booth  himself,  and,  though  he 
was  possessed  of  freehold  property  in  Salford,  no 
record  of  his  will.  I  have,  however,  not  yet  been 
able  to  see  the  copy — the  only  one  extant— (Harl. 
MSS.  1991,  Brit.  Mus.)  of  the  will,  of  a  Bobert  Booth, 
which  was  proved  at  Chester  ii;,  or  about  the  year 
1576.  This  may  be  the  will  of  the  Bobert  Booth  in 
question,  as  he  would  seem  to  have  died  before 
1576,  and  before  the  commencement  of  the  present 
Cathedral  register. 

The  Founder's  elder  brother,  John,  was  married  at 
the  Collegiate  Church,  24th  June,  1583.  He  died 
before  his  wife,  and  was,  we  learn  from  the  latter's 
will,  buried  in  the  Collegiate  Church.  His  widow's 
will  was  proved  at  Chester,  and  from  the  defaced 
remains  of  that  document  (as  published,  in  1884,  by 


the  Chetham  Society,  from  the  notes  of  the  late  Bev. 
6.  J.  Piccope)  I  am  able  to  give  the  following 
particulars.  In  this  will,  dated  8th  April,  and  proved 
6th  May,  1600,  the  testatrix  is  described  as  **  Karie 
Booth,  of  Salford,  widow,"  and  her  wish  is  expresaed 
to  be  buried  in  Manchester  Church,  as  near  as  con- 
veniently may  be  to  her  late  husband,  John  Booth. 
She  mentions  ''Humphrey  Booth,  brother  of  my 
late  husband,"  **  my  eldest  son,  John  Booth,"  *'  my 
son,  George  Booth,  and  his  two  uncles,  Humphrey 
Booth  and  Bichard  Knott,"  ''Bobert  Smith,  of  the 
Smith  Fold,"  "my  daughter  Margret  Booth,' 
"my  brother,  Bichard  Knott,"  and  "my  daugfats, 
Mary  Booth,  and  my  daughter,  Isabell  Booth." 

In  my  next  note  I  will  give  the  names,  with  the 
dates  of  baptisms  and  other  particulars,  of  six  of  tba 
children  of  John  and  Mary  Booth,  and  also  pu- 
ticulars  of — what  I  claim  to  be — the  Founderi 
cousins,  the  children  of  John  Booth,  of  Salford, 
yeoman,  whom  I  regard  as  the  uncle  of  the  FoundsE. 
My  notes  on  the  Founder's  five  children  I  will  post- 
pone until  I  have  exhausted  all  the  particulars  I 
possess  with  regard  to  the  Founder  himself. 

C.  T.  TAUiBNT-BATBXAS. 
29,  Brown-ttnet,  MancbMter. 

BIGHTBBNTH  CENTUBY  INCII)BNT& 

[4,112.]    The  following  curious  paragraph  is  from 

the  OentlematCs  Magazine  for  November,  1731  :— 

Absood  aa  I  have  got  the  £10,000  (the  sum  he  ImagiBed 
be  would  win  in  the  lottery)  I'll  marry  Grace  Toon; 
but  aa  she  has  been  cross  and  coy  I'll  use  her  aa  a  an- 
▼anU  iSvery  morning  she  shall  get  me  a  mug  of  slioDf 
beer,  with  a  toast,  nutmeg,  and  sugar !  Then  I  will 
sleep  again  till  ten ;  then  Til  have  a  large  sack  posMt 
My  dinner  shall  be  upon  table  by  one,  and  a  good  pod- 
ding. I'll  have  a  stock  of  wine  and  brandy  laid  iiu  la 
the  afternoon,  about  five.  111  have  tarts  and  jellies  and 
a  gallon  bowl  of  punch.  At  ten  a  hot  sapper  of  two 
diabes.  If  I'm  in  humour  Grace  shall  sit  down.  Go  to 
bed  about  twelve. 

As  a  contrast  to  the  above,  and  in  the  same  Jounsl, 

for  the  month  of  April,  1739,  is  the  following,  copied 

verbatim : — 

The  notorious  Richard  Turpin,  and  John  Stead,  weit 
executed  at  York  for  horse-stealing.  Turpin  behaved 
in  an  undaunted  manner;  as  he  mounted  the  ladder, 
feeling  his  right  leg  tremble,  he  stamped  it  down,  ana 
looking  round  about  him  with  an  unconcerned  air,  be 
spoke  a  few  words  to  the  topsman,  then  threw  himaell 
off,  and  expired  in  five  minutes.  He  declared  hiin«lf 
to  be  the  notorious  highwayman  Turpin,  and  ooofMi'd 
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a  ^reat  nnmber  of  robberies,  and  that  he  shot  the  man 
that  came  to  apprehend  him  on  Epping  Forest,  and 
King,  his  own  companion,  undesignedly,  for  which  latter 
be  was  very  sorry.  He  gave  £3.  10s.  to  five  men  who 
were  tn  follow  the  cart  as  mourners,  with  hatbands  and 
gloves  to  them  and  several  others.  He  was  bury'd  in 
St  George's  Churchyard,  In  a  neat  coffin,  with  this  in* 
scription:— "F.  P.  1739.  R.  T.  Aged  28."  The  mob 
having  got  scent  that  his  body  was  stole  away  to  be 
anatomiz'd,  went  to  the  place  and  brought  it  away 
...  on  men's  shoulders,  and  filling  the  coffin  with 
lime,  bury'd  it  in  the  same  grave.  He  was  first  appre- 
hended for  stealing  a  game-coclc,at  Welton,  near  Brough, 
in  Torkihire,  where  he  had  lived  since  the  proclamation 
against  him,  under  the  name  of  John  Palmer,  by  dealing 
ID  horses,  which  be  sold  to  gentlemen  whom  he  used  to 
hnnt  with. 

A  deacription  of  this  noted  highwayman  is  given 
in  a  previous  volume.    It  reads  thus : — 

It  having  been  represented  to  the  King  that  Bichard 
Torpin  did,  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  of  May  last,  bar- 
baionaly  murder  Thomas  Morris,  servant  to  Henry 
Tomsoo,  one  of  the  keepers  of  Epping  Forest,  and  com- 
mit other  notorious  felonies  and  robberies  near  London, 
his  Majesty  is  pleased  to  promise  his  most  gracious 
pardon  to  any  of  his  accomplices,  and  a  reward  of  £200 
to  any  person  or  persons  that  shall  discover  him,  so  as  he 
may  be  apprehended  and  convicted.  Turpin  was  born 
at  Thacksted.  in  Essex,  is  about  thirty,  by  trade  a 
butcher,  about  five  feet  nine  inches  high,  brown  com- 
plexion, his  cheek  bones  broad,  his  face  tliinner  towards 
the  bottom,  his  visage  short,  pretty  upright,  and  broad 
about  the  shoulders. 

In  the  number  for  April,  1731,  is  the  following 
ioooont,  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  severity  of 
the  law  at  that  period : — 

Mary  Lynn,  condemned  last  assizes  for  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  was  burnt  to  ashes  at  a  stake,  for  being  con- 
cerned in  the  murder  of  her  mistress. 

Chablbs  W.  Stabkie. 
Athenanun  Library,  Manchester. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

CANN0N-8TBBET. 
(Qoery  No.  4,110,  Becember  5.) 

[4,119.]    Was  this  street  made  so  early  as  your 

conespondent  Chablbs  W.  Stabkib  seems  to  imply? 

The  eastern  portion  does  not  seem  to  have  been 

formed  until  between  1754  and  1766.    At  the  former 

date  the  site  formed,  as  appears  from  old  deeds,  part 
of  a  close  called  the  Little  Croft.    'Mt  was  near  a 

street  or  place  called  the  Withengreave."  B. 


THB  WOBSLBY  family  and  MANCHB8TBB. 
(Note  No.  4.098.  November  28.) 

[4,114.]  Mr.  Chablbs  Daggatt  states  that  Sir 
William  Cayley  Worsley,  baronet,  of  Hovingham,  is 
a  descendant  of  the  well-known  Lieutenant-Oeneral 
Worsley,  of  Cromwell's  time.  According  to  the  Rev. 
John  Booker,  in  his  History  of  Birch  Chapdj  the 
Lieutenant-Oeneral  Charles  Worsley  was  succeeded 
by  hid  eldest  son  Ralph ;  he  had  an  only  son  Charles, 
and  Charles  but  one  son,  Peter,  who  grew  up  to  man's 
estate ;  he  died  unmarried  in  1759,  leaving  the  estate 
to  his  sister  Deborah,  who  married  John  Lees,  and 
there  being  no  issue  the  estate  was  left  to  John  Lees^ 
son  by  a  former  wife. 

But  Lieutenant-Oeneral  Worsley  had  another  son 
by  his  second  wife,  viz.,  Charles  Worsley  of  Oldham. 
He  left  one  son,  Ralph ;  and  Ralph  had  four  sons, 
Charles,  John,  Roger,  and  Thomas,  the  eldest  of  whom 
was  born  in  1724.  But  as  Mr.  Daggatt  states  that 
Thomas  Worsley  of  Hovingham  married  Mary  Frank- 
land  in  1710,  and  was  already  settled  at  Hovingham, 
it  evidently  was  not  one  of  them;  and  consequently 
the  Worsleys  of  Hovingham  are  not  descended  from 
Lieutenant-Oeneral  Worsley,  unless  Mr.  Booker's 
Pedigrees  are  wrong.  Probably  they  branched  off 
from  the  Worsleys  at  some  earlier  period. 

P.  M. 


QUERIES. 
[4,115.]    Shif-shapb.— I  should  be  glad  to  learn 
the  origin  of  the  word  *^  ship-shape,"  so  much  used 
by  the  Lancashire  people.  Mubibl. 

[4,116.]  Chbshibb  Taxation  and  Daiby  Pbo- 
DUCB. — Could  any  reader  oblige  me  with  the  average 
taxation  (imperial  and  local)  payable,  say  per  acre, 
upon  an  ordinary  Cheshire  daiiy  farm;  also  the 
average  number  of  cattle  to  area  and  the  average 
produce  of  cheese  per  head  per  annum  ?  A  return 
with  the  taxation  under  the  different  heads,  as  nearly 
correct  as  possible,  would  be  exceedingly  useful  in 
assisting  me  with  a  statistical  return  I  have  in  hand. 

M.  S. 


Raleigh's  Fipb. — An  interesting  relic  of  the 
famous  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  sold  in  London  last  week 
by  auction.  It  consists  of  Sir  Walter's  original  tobacco 
pipe,  which  is  said  on  a  certain  memorable  occasion  to 
have  so  excited  the  disgust  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  was 
the  proporty  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Neligan,  who  had 
formed  a  remarkable  collection  of  curiosities  of  all  sorts 
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SatucDas,  S)ecemb€t  XO,  t885. 


NOTES, 

LANCASHIBE  DIAXECT. 

[4,117.]  A  few  words  may  be  gleaned  from 
Harrold's  Diary,  1712,  as  given  in  Manchester  Col- 
lectanea [vol.  i.],  Chetham  Society,  1866 :  - 

At.    "  I  think  twice  at  it,"  p.  182. 

Buled— Handled.     "She  had  teem'd  ye  berm  of 

o'  th  2  baled  pot,"  p.  180. 
Cant— Mending.    "  She  was  cant,"  p.  189.    "Wife 

cants  finely,"  p.  203. 
Clipt — Embraced.    Saw  Ann,  and  dipt  her  a  bit," 

p.  196. 
Dateless.    **  Rambled  at  night  till  I  was  dateless 

and  tired,"  p.  184. 
Either.    **  I  gave  C.  S.  and  W.  A.  either  Id.  worth 

of  ale,"  p.  184. 
Ho  ugh  ting.    "  Hough  ting  and  coughing,"  p.  187. 
Hallches — Nooses,' snares.     "I   have   her  upon 

hallches,"  p.  198. 
Recant— Mend.   "  She  says  that  she  will  be  buried 

at   .    .    .    So  I  promised  she  shall  except  she 

recant,"  p.  190 
Raff.    "  I  bought  up  all  the  raff,"  p.  204. 
Swap.    '*  Swapt  ana  unswapt  with  R.  P.  to  please 

wife,"  p.  176. 
Slick.    *'  He  has  grown  my  size,  slick  out  and  out," 

p.  207.  H.  T.  C. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

HEB,  HEY,  AND  BES. 
(No.  4,046  and  others.) 

[4,118.]  Enough  has  already  been  written  on  Ees, 
which  is  derived  from  Anglo-Saxon  ea=water,  an 
island  ;  and  is  applied  to  low-lying  land  near  rivers. 
I  propose  to  illustrate  more  fully  the  use  of  the  word 
Hay  or  Hey  in  English  place-nomenclature. 

I.  Etymology.— Hay  or  Hey  is  derived  from  a 
word  in  Anglo-Saxon,  which  is  found  under  four 
varieties  of  spelling,  viz.,  haga,  hage,  hege,  haege,  and 
signifying— (1)  a  hedge,  and  (2)  that  which  is 
enclosed,  as  a  field.  See  Bosworth.  Professor  Leo, 
in  his  Local  Nomenclature  of  the  Anfflo-Saxons,  says, 
p.  62—"  Haga  :  Every  lesser  estate,  indeed  even  a 
single  field,  was  called  haga,  since  every  particular 
property  with  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  enclosed.  The 
strong  masculine  inflection  hege  (gen.  heges,  or 
heagee)  signifies  a  hedge,  a  fence  ;  and  haga,  a  plot 
of  ground  fenced  in  and  surrounded  by  hedges." 


II.  Meanings,  or  uses  in  English  plaoe-namaB:— 
(1).  A  field.  (2).  A  farm.  (8).  A  small  district  ood- 
taining  perhaps  several  fields;  a  hilly  range  d 
pasture.    (4).  A  township.    (5).  A  town. 

III.  Examples  in  Cheshire  and  adjoining  counties. 
N.B.  The  following  abbreviations  aie  used;— dt^ 
district;  fd.=deld:  fm.=«farm;  h.r.»failly nnge of 
land;  r.»range  of  land;  8m.»«mali;  tiLstoini; 
tp.«=township ;  v.»village.  In  giving  the  directicni 
from  a  town  or  other  place  the  letters e,  w,  n,  8»  il&, 
n.n.e.,  denote  the  points  of  the  compass— as,  "JULe. 
Stalybridge,"=^orth-north-ea8t  of  Stalybridge. 

CHSSEIBS* 
Name  and  Desoription.  Locality  or  TowiuUp> 

Cockshead  Hey,  fm Bollington. 

Light  Hay,  fm n.  fiuglawtOD. 

Heytoidge  Laue,  am.  ▼.  aud  lane  Butley. 

Broad  Bey,  fm Disley. 

Potter's  Hey,  (?)  r. ditto 

Hawk's  Hey,  fm e.8.e.  Hazel  Grove. 

Hague,  am.  ▼ Holiingworth. 

Clough'a  Hey,  fm Lyme  Handley. 

Lower  Heys,  sm.  du ii.e.  Macdesflaid. 

Lumber  Hey,  fm Marpie. 

Hooley  Hey,  fm Bainow. 

Bey  Head,  fm ••  n.D.e.  Stalybridge. 

Kershaw  Hey,  fm ditto 

Miller  Hey,  fm ditto 

Blake  Hey  Wood    Shrigley. 

BolHnHey,  fm StyaL 

Hey  Wood,  r .^ e.  Tintwistle. 

Swines  Hey,  fm Woodfoxd. 

DBBBVSHIBB. 

Ashover  Hay,  fm Aahover 

Milohay  Lawn  ?  fm n.  Helper 

Bowden  Heya,  fm Bowden  Ed^ 

Corn  Heys,  fm Bowden  Edge 

Hall  Heys,  fm Bradshaw  Edge 

Cow  Hey,  fd.  Lidgate  fm.,  Biadihtw 

Edge 

Danehey,  fm Coiaba 

Hey  Lee,  three  fma  ditto 

Old  Hey,fd AHstooe  Lee,Gombs 

Old  Hey.fd Rye  Flat  fm„  ditto 

Abey  Hay,  fm Darley  Dale 

Old  Hay,fd. Darley  Dale 

Calf  Hey,  fm Fernilee 

Cow  Hey,  fd. Brown  Hill  fm.,Feniikd 

The  Heys,  fd.  ^...  Shaw  Stile  fin.,  ditto 

Parsley  Hay,  fm n.n.e.  Hartingtoa 

Hayfield,  tn.  and  tp 

The  Hay,  fm.  or  r n.w.  Hayfield 

Hay  Clough n.  Hayfield 

Bank  Top  Hay,  r.  - Hope  Woodlands 

Calf  Hey  Wood ditto 

Cote  Heys,  r ditto 

Hey  Ridge,  h.  r ditto 

Hey  Ridge,  fm ditto 

Ox  Hey,  h.r. ditto 

Cotmanhiy,  sm.  v Uktaton 
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Name  and  Deaeription.  Locality  or  Township. 

The  Hays,  fm Kirk  Iretoa 

Wood  Hays,  fm. Ludworth 

Oz  Hey  Wood 8.e.  New  Millii 

Hay  Dale s.  Peak  Forest  ▼. 

Hague,  fm.  or  am.  ▼ Staveley 

Hay  House,  (m Wardlow         ._, 

Wardlow  Hay  Cop,  hill ditto 

Hague  Fold,  fm.  and  sm.  ▼ Whittle 

Sahine  Hay,  fm e.  Winster 

Sabine  Hay  Wood e.  ditto 

Ashleyhay,  tp s.  e.  Wirksworth 

Idridgehay,  tp.  and  v s.         ditto 

LANCASHIBB. 

Heya,  fm e.8.e.  Aocrington 

fiank-hey,  f  m n.u.e.  Blackburn 

Mickle  Hey,  fm •• n.n.e.  ditto 

Stopping  Hey,  fm n.n.e.  ditto 

Ureenheys,  dt. ,.  Chorlton-on-Medlock 

Hey8,fm s.  Church 

Ahbey  Hey,  ▼ Gorton 

Heywood,  tn ^ 

Stooehey,  fm n.w.  Huncoat 

Hackin'sHey Liyerpool 

Harpurbey,  tp.  and  ▼.  n.n.e.  Manchester 

Brean  Hey,  fm s.  Milnrow 

Cow  Heys,  fm s.e.  ditto 

Hey,  f.m s.e.  ditto 

^ew  Hey,  f.m s.8.e.  ditto 

Moor  Hey,  fm.  or  v e.  Oldham 

Uey  Hurst,  fm.   n.e.  Ribchester 

Moor  Hey,  fm n.n.w.  ditto 

Beal  Hey,  fm n.  Shaw 

Hey  Side,  ▼ &  ditto 

Cuerdale  Hey,  fm. e.  Walton-de-Dale 

8TAFF0BDSHIBE. 

Jick  Hays,  fm &8.-w.  Bagnall 

Ox  Hay,fm s.  Biddulph 

Ford  Hayes,  fm s.e.  Bucknall 

Hanley  Haysysm.  V e.  ditto 

Bony  Hay,  dt. near  Cannock  Chase 

Broad  Hay,  fm n.n.e.  Cheadle 

Hay  Wood n.e.  ditto 

Heybridge,T. Cheokley  tp. 

Brinshay,  fm n.w.  Cheddleton 

HoUin  Hay  Wood,  and  fm n.  ditto 

Park  Hays,  fm n.  Endon 

Old  Hay,  fm n.  Leek 

Ox  Hay,fm n.  ditto 

Ox  Hay  Wood s.w.  Onecote 

Bough  Hay,  fm n.w.  ditto 

Trent  Hay,  fm n.e.  Stoke-on-Trent 

Fag  Hays,  fm n.e.  TunstaU 

Y0BK8HIBB. 

(Boeder  adjoining  South-East  Lancashire,  Ciieshire,  and 

N.  Derbyahiie). 

Cow  Hey,  h.r. ^ 

Hey  Bank,  h.r f    Bradfield   tp.,   near  N. 

Xetlier  Hey,  h.r. f      Derbyshire 

Heyaough „J 

Urange  Hey,  b.r n^  Donshaw 


Name  and  Deooription.  Locality  or  Township. 

Old  Hey,  fm s.  ditto 

Ox  Hey,h.r. e.  ditto 

Hey,  V.  and  chplry    s.w.  Dobcross 

Black  fley  Nook,  fm e.D.e.  Friar  Mere 

Ashway  Hey,  h.r.  Greenfield 

Hey,  fm n.  w.  Marsden 

Hey  Green,  fm w.n.w.  ditto 

New  Hey,  ?  '^  fms s.w.      ditto 

Shaw  Hey  Moss,  h.r n.w.     ditto 

The  Haigh,  h.r.   wnw.  ditto 

Hey  Dike,  ?  r. ^ 

Hey  Green,  fm , I  .... 

Hey  Brinki.  fm ..........;;;;  (  ■•^«-     ^'^^ 

fley  Sike  Clough   J 

We  see  from  the  foregoing  lists,  that  the  form 
''Hey"  pravails  in  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  Yorkshire, 
and  N.  Peak  of  Derbyshire ;  and  the  form  **  Hay**  in 
S.  Peak  and  Mid-Derbyshire,  and  Staffordshire. 

Thomas  Hallam. 

Ardwick,  Manchester. 

NOBSTICK. 
(Query  No.  4.069,  October  17.) 
[4,119.]  Some  time  ago  I  saw  a  query  in  your 
columns  asking  for  the  origin  of  the  above  word. 
On  looking  over  the  MS.  of  my  forthcoming  Annals 
of  Cheshire  I  And  the  following :  — "  1824.  December 
7.  The  Stockport  Advertiser  of  this  date  contains  the 
origin  of  the  term  '  nobstick.'  This  occurred  at  the 
Chad  Kirk  Printworks.  One  of  the  workmen  was 
told  by  his  master  that  another  had  taken  his  place 
in  consequence  of  his  continued  absence,  whereupon 
the  workman,  lifting  up  his  walking-stick,  replied 
emphatically, '  See,  yo,  mester,  he's  no  better  nor  th  8 
nobstick.'  The  term  at  once  became  a  bye-woid 
amongst  the  operatives  in  the  district,  and  was  ap- 
plied to  such  workmen  as  supplanted  others  against 
the  rules  of  the  unions  then  in  existence." 

E.  W.  BULKBLKY,  F.R.Hi8t.S. 
Didsbury. 

CANNON-STBBBT. 
(Query  No.  4,110,  December  5.) 
[4,120.]  Your  correspondent  Mr.  Stabeie  says  "  he 
has  heard  that  the  iron  posts  formerly  placed  at  the 
corners  of  Cannon-street  had  originally  been  cannon, 
and  that  they  had  also  been  used  in  the  defence  of 
Manchester  during  the  Civil  War."  If  he  would  care 
by  a  personal  examination  to  satisfy  himself  as  to 
the  genuineness  of  this  theory,  he  will  find  some  five 
of  these  posts,  exactly  similar  to  those  lately  in 
Cannon-street,  to  be  still  left.  Two  of  them  are  at  the 
comers  of  Friday-street  and  High-street,  three  others. 
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muzzle  end  up,  are  in  the  narrow  street  immediately 
adjoining.  Those  placed  at  Friday-street  and  High- 
street  comers  are  breech  uppermost,  but,  alas,  for  the 
cannon  theory,  are  without  trunnions,  there  Is  no 
touch-hole;  and  as  if  to  still  further  simplify  matters, 
upon  the  breech  appears  the  trade  mark  '*  Shelf  Iron 
Works,  near  Bradford,**  showing  the  birthplace  of 
these  weapons.  If  after  this  visit,  Mr.  Starkib  still 
thinks  they  are  worth  preserving  as  relics  in  a  Man- 
chester museum,  may  I  recommend  that  they  be 
placed  in  company  with  that  interesting  piece  of 
stone  work  discovered  at  Ck>bham  by  Mr.  Pickwick, 
and  which,  after  puzzlinf?  the  antiquarians  of  the 
neighbourhood,  was  found,  after  a  deal  of  contro- 
versy, to  have  been  the  original  handiwork  of 

Bill  Stumps. 

Haatoo  Ohapel. 


QUERIES. 

[4,121 .]  DowNiNG-STEBKT,  Abd WICK.— When  and 
under  what  circumstances  did  Downing-street,  Ard- 
wick,  receive  its  present  name  ?  In  Laurent's  Map 
of  Manchester  it  is  called  Ard  wick-street. 

D.  H.  J. 

[4,122.]  RowLANDSON.— Did  Bowlandson  as  well 
as  Williams  illustrate  Jb/mny  Neiocome  in  the  Nam/^ 
In  my  copy  of  the  work  the  illustrations,  which  are 
in  the  style  of  Rowlandson,  are  by  Williams. 

H.  B. 

[4,123.]  Manchbstbb  Wbsleyan  Phbachino 
Placbs  last  Cbntury.— Will  any  of  your  readers 
who  may  be  in  pos6ession  of  Circuit  plans  or  other 
old  documents,  kindly  give  me  a  list  of  the  Wesleyan 
preaching  places  in  and  about  Manchester  at  the 
latter  end  of  last  century  ?  Bbown. 

[4,124.]  Inch  Dabncb.— At  page  138  of  vol.  i.  of 
Manchester  CoUectanea  (Chetham  Society),  in  an 
article  about  a  Manchester  Directory  of  1788,  mention 
is  made  of  "  Roger  Aytoun,  Esq.,  of  Chorlton  and 
Inch  Darnce."  •*  Chorlton  "  is  Chorlton  Row  (C-on-M. 
now-a-days),  but  where  is  Inch  Damce? 

H.  T.  C. 

[4,125.]  Pbincb  William  Radziwill,— Can  any 
reader  inform  me  concerning  the  above  ?  I  have  an 
interesting  letter,  written  by  him  to  Captain  Jones, 
father  of  Ernest  Jones,  who  then  appeared  to  be 
aid-de-camp  to  H.R.H.  Duke  of  Cumberland.    The 


letter  is  dated  from  Berlin,  August  18, 1820.  Any 
particulars  concerning  his  life  and  his  connection 
with  Captain  Jones  will  be  gladly  received. 

E.  Pabtingtoh. 

[4,126.]  Chancbby  Lanb,  Abdwick.—  I  remem- 
ber being  told  some  time  ago  by  a  very  old  rendent 
that  Chancery  Lane,  Ard  wick,  formed  portion  of 
what  was  formerly  known  as  "  Love  Lane,"  which 
ran  across  from  Stockport  Road  into  the  fields  now 
occupied  by  Every-street  and  the  adjacent  property. 
Can  any  reader  tell  me  whether  this  is  correct,  and, 
if  so,  under  what  circumstances  this  paiticalar 
portion  of  the  old  lane  received  its  present  name  ? 

Thomas  Peabson. 

[4,127.]  Old  Maiychbstbb  Newspapebs.— It  is 
with  no  little  pleasure  and  profit  that  I  read  the 
articles  on  "Old  Manchester  Newspapers"  contii- 
buted  to  your  columns  by  **E,  P."  I  see  no  mention, 
however,  of  an  offshoot  from  the  AfanchesUr  TitMif 
started  in  1834  or  1885  by  Mr.  Pientioe,  and  fiat 
called  the  Cheshire  Times.  In  1836  I  find  it  referred 
to  as  the  Cheshire  Examiner.  I  should  be  glad  if 
"  E.  P."  or  any  other  of  your  readers  could  supply 
the  date  wh^n  this  offshoot  first  appeared. 

B. 

[4,128.]  Gbobgb  Lovell.  — Can  any  of  yoor 
readers  oblige  me  with  information  respecting  this 
dramatist,  the  author  of  the  play  called  The  JVifet 
Secret,  which  was  recited  by  Mr.  Brandram  last 
Tuesday  evening?  There  is  no  copy  of  the  play 
either  in  the  Reference  Library  or  at  the  Portico,  nor 
have  I  found  a  notice  of  its  author  in  any  of  the 
biographical  dictionaries  which  I  have  looked  into. 
All  the  information  I  have  been  able  to  gather  is  that 
he  died  some  thirty  years  ago,  and  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Kean  once  appeared  in  this  very  play.  Judg- 
ing from  this  specimen  of  his  powers,  Lovell  seems  to 
have  been  a  man  of  high  dramatic  gifts ;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Mr.  Brandram,  by  choosing  this  play 
for  recitation,  will  do  something  to  revive  thememoiy 
of  a  dramatist  who  has  undeservedly  passed  out  of 
general  notice,  and  is  now  well-nigh  forgotten. 

C.  E.  Tybbb. 

[4,129.]  AUTH0B8HIP  OF  Lijnbs.— Can  any  reader 
tell  me  where  the  enclosed  lines  are  to  be  found,  or 
who  wrote  them  ?  I  copied  them  from  an  old  piece 
of  needlework,  date  1815,  called  in  Westmorland  a 
"  sampler.''  The  young  lady  of  eleven  years  who 
worked  them  on  I  had  the  happineas  of  knowing 
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intimately  in  later  years ;  but  the  author  of  the  lines 
was  not  known,  or,  if  known  at  the  time,  had  been 
forgotten  :— 

Tell  me  irbat  genius  did  the  art  ioveot 

I      The  liTely  image  of  a  yoice  to  paint? 

I      Who  first  the  secret  how  to  colour  sound. 
And  to  giTe  shape  to  reason  wisely  found  ? 
With  bfxlies  how  to  clothe  ideas  taught, 
And  how  to  draw  the  picture  of  a  thought  ? 
Who  taught  the  hand  to  speak,  the  eye  to  hear 
A  silent  language  roving  far  and  near, 
Whose  softest  notes  outstrips  loud  thunder  sound« 
And  speaks  its  accents  through  the  world's  vast 

round; 
A  speech  heard  by  the  deaf,  spoke  by  the  dumb^ 
Whose  echo  reaches  long,  long  time  to  come. 
Which  dead  men  speak,  as  well  as  those  that  live, 
Tell  me,  what  genius  did  the  art  ftist  give  ? 

F.  J.  R. 


Thb  Labt  of  thb  Hubdy-Gubdy  Playbbs — 
The  last  hurdy-gurdy  performer  (says  Musical  Opinion) 
was  a  fellow  named  Barbu,  who  wore  a  soft  felt  hat,  was 
tndined  to  be  arrogant  and  given  to  chaffing ;  he  was  in 
tbs  habit  of  frequently  performing  In  the  London  streets 
prsvioua  to  1870.    In  Paris  he  pei formed  in  the  Champs 
filysess,  in  the  open  spaces,  and  in  the  courts — not  the 
princely  courts,  but  the  forecourts — of  select  houses. 
Occssionally  he  played  at  the  ChAteau  Rouge  balls,  and 
be  also  gave  concerts,  which  weie  well  attsuded.   Barbu 
was  a  true  artist ;  he  had  talent  and  taste,  and  knew 
how  to  play ;  he  had  not  only  made  the  instrument 
sing,  but  at  times  he  sang  and  accompanied  himself,  and 
he  also  improvized  short  ay  mphonies.  Sometimes  he  was 
akme,  at  others  he  surrounded  himself  with  an  orchestra, 
and  then  he  suppressed  the  mouehes.    The  hurdy-gurdy 
did  the  singing,  the  guitar  and  violin  the  accompani- 
ment.   He  was  also  furnished  with  a  collection  of  stock 
pisosa,  from  which  he  was  often  heard  to  play  the  trio 
of  the  Masques  or  the  leztet  from  Lucia,  As  a  performer, 
Barbu  was  so  much  a  master  of  his  instrument  tliat  in 
tbs  diminuendos  he  used  to  send  the  handle  flying  round 
at  a  good  speed,  let  it  go  by  itself,  and  then  catch  it 
again  while  revolving,  so  as  to  produos  a  swell,    He 
disdained  to  send  the  hat  round,  preferring  to  rely  on 
the  enthusiasm  of  competent  critics.    One  day,  wlien 
admiring  his  talent,  we  gave  him  a  silver  piece,  wlieie- 
upen  he   said     with   a   dignified   air    ** Thanks;    not 
for  the  money  though,  but  for  your  goodness  in  listen- 
ing to  ms !"    He  was  worthy  of  his  predecessors,  Jonglet, 
CqUd,  and  Denguy.    Whither  haa  he  gone  ?    Has  he  dis- 
appeared in  a  cloud  like  Romulus  ?    The  man  of  the 
hurdy-gurdy  has  not  been  seen  either  in  London  or  in 
Paris  since  1870  ;  the  story  goes  that  during  the  Com- 
Mone  be  went  to  the  barricades,  and  was  there  shot.    He 
was  the  last  of  the  troubadours,  and  wiUi  him  perhaps 
the  burdy-gyrdy  baa  disappeared  for  ever. 


SatucOai^t  S)cc€mber  26,  t883. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

INCH  DABNCB. 
(Query  No.  4,124,  December  19). 
[4,180.]  The  "  Inch  Damoe "  inquired  about  by 
H.  T.  C.  should  be  Inchdaimie,  and  if  eo  printed 
in  the  Chetham  Society's  Coliectanea  ie  poesibly  a 
printer's  error.  Roger  Aytoun,  of  Inchdaimie,  in 
the  county  of  Fife,  a  young  officer  quartered  in 
Manchester,  familiarly  known  as  ''Spanking  Roger," 
married  old  Madam  MinshuU,  of  Chorlton  Hall,  and 
succeeded  to  all  her  property,  which  occupied  a  large 
space.  Minshull- street  and  Aytoun -street  are  a 
part  of  it  Chorlton  Hall  still  exists,  and  the  arms 
of  the  MinshullB  are  carved  on  one  of  the  chimney 


pieces. 


P. 


H.  T.  C.  has  copied  the  entry  in  the  Manchester 
Directory  for  1788,  in  which  the  name  is  incorrectly 
given.    Inchdaimey,  or  Inchdaimie,  is  the  seat  of  a 
branch  of  the  old  family  of  Aytoun,  situate  near 
Kinglassie  in  Fifesbire.  Roger  Aytoun  was  a  notable 
figure  in  Manchester  more  than  a  century  ago.    In 
1769  he  was  a  dashing  comet  of  dragoons,  quartered 
in  our  town.    He  was  six  feet  four  inches  high,  and 
was  such  a  remarkably  fast  young  gentlemau  that 
he  acquired  the  sobriquet  of  **  Spanking  Roger."    In 
spite  of  this  be  found  favour  in  the  sight  of  the 
richly-dowered  widow  of  Thomas  Mynshull,  Esq.,  of 
Chorlton  Hall.    This  lady,  who  had  attained  the 
mature  age  of  sixty-five,  bestowed  her  heart  and  her 
fortune  on  the  young  dragoon,  who,  if  tradition  does 
not  sorely  belie  him,  cared  little  for  the  former,  and 
as  for  the  latter,  forthwith  began  to  squander  iU   So 
eminently  successful  was  he  that,  in  1774,  Himrop^s 
Manchester  Mercury  contains  the  announcement  that 
Chorlton  Hall,  Garratt  Hall,  and  Hough  Hall  in 
Bleckley,  with  their  respective  demesnes,  amounting 
together  to  more  than  200  statute  acres,  were  for 
sale,  and   application  was  to  be   made  to  Roger 
Aytoun,  Esq.   All  this  property  belonged  to  his  wife. 
The  description  given  of  Chorlton  Hall  is  highly 
interesting  in  our  day.    It  is  as  follows :— ''Chorlton 
Hall  is  exceeding  (sic)  pleasantly*  situated  about  a 
mile  from  Manchester,  commands  an  extensive  pro- 
spect, has  a  beautiful  river  runs  through  the  land 
near  the  house,  and  the  land  adjoins  the  great  roa<l 
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from  Manchester  to  London."  The  "  beautiful  river" 
is  the  Medlock.  The  sit^s  of  Mynshull-street  and 
Aytoun-fltreet  were  part  of  the  dower  of  the  old  lady, 
and  commemorate  the  names  of  both  her  husbands. 
She  died  in  1783,  and  is  buried  in  the  Manchester 
Cathedral.  One  of  six  or  seven  brasses,  inlaid  in  a 
large  flag  behind  the  altar,  is  engraved  as  follows : — 

Barbara,  wife  of  Roger  Aytoun,  Esq.,  of 
Inchdairney  in  Fifeshi re,  and  relict  of  Thomas 
Mynshul!,  Esq.,  of  Ghorlton  Hail,  died  20th 
February,  1783,  aged  79. 

Mr.  Aytoun  married,  secondly,  Miss  Jean  Sinclair, 
of  a  good  Scottish  family ;  and,  having  attained  the 
rank  of  major-general,  died  in  1810.  The  present 
representative  of  this  family  is  Mr.  Roger  Sinclair 
Aytoun,  who  was  M.P.  for  the  Kirkcaldy  burghs  from 
1862  to  1874.  David  Kbixy. 

Stretford. 

HEY. 
(So,  4.118  and  others.) 

[4,131.]    To  show  the  prevalence  of  this  word  in 
our  local  nomenclature,  I  may  say  that  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Oldham  we  have  a  great  many  Heys. 
The  village  where  I  live  is  called  Hey.    Hey  Church 
(or  chapel  originally)  was  built  in  the  Great  Hey,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Little  Hey  and  the  Further 
Hey— the  latter  giving  name  to  Further  Hey  Mill. 
The  name  of  the  original  chapel  is  spelt  *'  Heigh  " 
on  the  communion  plate.  This  word  evidently  means 
an  enclosure  or  pasture.    Not  far  from  here  we  have 
Luck  Hey,  pronounced  "  Leawck  Hey,"  «.«.,  the  Hey 
where  **luck"  or  "leawck,"  a  kind  of  heathy  grass, 
grew  ;  or  it  might  mean  long  or  barren.    Near  Glod- 
wick  we  have  Nether  Hey,  and  not  far  across  the 
fluids  from  thence  we  have  Broad  Hey,  now  corrupted 
in  "Broadway"  or  Broddy  Lone  (lane).    Then  we 
have  Sholver  Hey,  Beal  Hey  near  the  Beal  water, 
Moorhey,  Mosshey,  Hey  Farm  (No.  2),  Haugh  Hey, 
The  Heys,  Bunker  Hey,  Ox   Hey,  Cow  Hey,  Calf 
Hey,  Layrock  Hey— corrupted  into  Lady  Key  (pro- 
nounced Keigh),  and  Briny  Hey,  being  a  corruption 
of  Bryan  Hey,  Bryan  being  the  name  of  the  owner 
or  occupier  some  hundreds  of  years  ago.    In  addition 
we  have  Higgenshaw,  the  original  name  being  Hai- 
ghen-shaw,  according  to  the  old  registers,  ue.,  Hey 
in  the  shaw;  the  Haigh  Farm  being  now  known  as 
Hey  Farm  or  Hey  House,  the  residence  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Knivet,  the  famous  Lancashire  singer,  from 


which  Heyside,  near  Shaw,  takes  its  name.  The  road 
leading  to  this  farm  through  Royton  is  significantly 
called  Haggate,  ie,,  Haigh  or  Hagh  gate.  How  this 
word  has  puzzled  topographers,  some  of  whom  hafo 
ascribed  its  origin  to  the  days  of  witchcraft !  Then 
we  have  another  cluster  of  names,  as  Hey  Top,  Hey 
Heads,  Hey  Bam,  Heyrod  (pronounced  Herod).  I  am 
not  sure  about  the  origin  of  these  names,  however,  as 
Hegh  sometimes  evidently  means  High,  as  High 
Crompton,  originally  spelt  Hegh  Crompton. 

Samubl  Axdbew. 
Hey.  Leea,  Oldham. 

OBOBGE  LOVBLL,  THE  DRAMATIST. 

(Querv  No.  4,128»  December  19.) 

[4,132.]  In  reply  to  Mr.  C.  E.  Tybrr's  inquiry 
concerning  Mr.  Qeorge  W.  Lovell,  author  of  the 
Wife^s  Secret,  I  am  unable  to  give  much  informatioa 
about  him  personally,  save  that  he  died  prematurely. 
The  play  of  the  Wtfe*8  Secret  was  bought  from  him 
in  manuscript  by  Mr.  Charles  Kean,  who  took  it  mth 
himself  and  Mrs.  Kean  to  America  in  1847,  where  it 
was  played  by  them  with  great  success.  On  their 
return  to  this  country  the  Wife^s  Secret  was  produced 
for  the  first  time  in  England  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kean  in  the  two  principal 
characters.  Sir  Walter  and  Lady  Evelyn  Amyott  It 
had  a  successful  run  at  that  theatre,  and  was  subse- 
quently produced  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Manchester, 
May  6, 1848,  during  a  short  engagement  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Kean.  It  could  not  be  performed  without 
Mr.  Kean's  permission,  as  it  was  his  sole  property. 
After  his  death,  in  1868,  Mrs.  Kean  never  again  ap- 
peared upon  the  stage,  and  she  kindly  returned  the 
manuscript  play  to  Mr.  LovelFs  widow.  I  believe  I 
have  seen  it  played  since,  at  the  Prince's  Theatre,  the 
principal  characters  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Calveit 
Mr.  Gt,  W.  Lovell  was  the  author  of  the  Frovod  nj 
Brttgea,  Look  Before  You  Leap,  and  a  few  other 
plays,  the  names  of  which  I  forget.  J.  G. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  George  Lovell  was  the  author  of  several 
plays,  namely,  The  Avefiffer,  produced  by  Mr. 
Davidge  at  the  Surrey  Theatre  in  1835,  with 
Mr.  Butler  in  the  principal  part  ;  the  I^ovod 
of  Bruges,  Drury  Lane,  1836,  with  Mr.  Mac- 
ready  as  the  hero  ;  Love's  SacHfice^  Covent 
Garden,  1842,  Mr.  Charles  Kemble  and  Mr.  Vanden- 
hofl ;  Look  Before  You  Leap,  Haymarket,  1846»  Mr. 
Webster ;  the  Wife's  Secret,  first  produced  in  Americi 
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in  1847  by  Mr.  Charles  Kean;  and  The  Trial  of  Love ^ 
Princees's  Theatre,  1852,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kean. 
Mr.  Lovell,  who  was  dependent  upon  his  pen  for  a 
livelihood,  was  also  the  author  of  The  Trustee^  a 
noTel ;  and  his  wife,  formerly  Miss  Lacy,  an  actress, 
was  the  author  of  the  well-known  play,  Ingomar, 
Mr.  Charles  Kean  gaye  £400  for  the  Wife's  Secret, 
and  it  ran  thirty-six  nights  on  its  production  at  the 
Haymarket  in  the  spring  of  1848 — an  unusually 
lengthy  run  for  that  period,  though  it  would  be 
thought  little  of  in  these  days.  Mrs.  Lovell  died  in 
in  April  1878,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  Her  hus- 
band pre-deceased  her,  but  I  have  not  the  date. 

Ion. 
•  •  • 

Mr.  Lovell  died  at  his  residence  at  Hampstead, 

May  13, 1878,  aged  seventy-four  years.     He  was  the 

author  (in  addition  to  his  plays  and  novel)  of  a 

monthly  digest  of  law  and  banlmiptcy  cases. 

RiCHABD  B.  ROBABTS. 

[Mr.  Robnrts  supplies  a  list  of  the  plays,  with  the 
dates  of  their  productions. — Ed.] 

CANNONHSTBBET. 
(No0.  4,110,  and  4.120.) 

[4,133.]  Since  the  appearance  of  my  queiy  (No. 
4,110)  I  have  been  furnished  with  information  bear- 
ing directly  upon  the  history  of  that  portion  of 
Cannon-street  known  as  Tipping's  Court.  For  this 
information,  and  also  for  the  privilege  of  sending 
you  copies  of  two  documents  relating  to  these 
cannon,  I  am  indebted  to  Alderman  William  Brown. 
Some  who  read  these  columns  may  remember  that 
my  remarks  were  exclusively  upon  the  origin  of  the 
name  "Cannon-street,''  and  the  question  whether  the 
stamps  at  each  side  of  Tipping's  Court  were  real 
cannon  or  not.  They  were  cannon ;  this  has  been 
proved  beyond  doubt,  and  they  had  also  been  used 
on  board  ship.  They  originally  belonged  to  the  Tip* 
pings,  a  firm  of  merchants  who  gave  the  name  to 
Tipping*s  Court,  and  also  to  Tipping-street,  Ardwick. 
They  were  used  on  board  a  vessel  either  owned  or 
chartered  by  the  Messrs.  Tipping,  and  were  eventually 
placed  at  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  their  ware- 
house. They  were  long  guns,  consequently  a  con- 
siderable portion  was  underground,  perhaps  both 
trunnions  and  vent.  The  descendants  of  this  bygone 
Manchester  Arm,  wishing  to  have  two  such  interest- 
ing relics  of  their  ancestors,  applied  for  them  to  the 
Corporation,  with  the  result  as  below.  They  are  now 


I 


I  believe,  upon  the  lawn  in  front  of  Davenport  Hall. 
Copy  of  two  papers  lent  by  Alderman  W.  Brown  :— 

Paving  and  Highwavs  Department, 

Town  Hall,  Manchester,  22  Dec,  1885. 
"  Old  Cannons,  Tipping-street."    [?  Court.] 

Deur  sir, — I  beg  to  forward  you  copy  resolution 
of  our  committee  respecting  above.  The  letter 
referred  to  was  from  Mr.  Edmund  T.  Tipping,  of 
Davenport  Hall,  Gongleton;  and  we  believe  the 
cannons  were  taken  there. — ^Yours  obediently, 

S.  Massbt,  Chief  Clerk. 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Paving,  &a.  Committee  of 
the  Council,  held  the  16tb  day  of  December,  1874  :— 

"  Mem. ;  A  letter  from  Mr.  £.  T.  Tipping,  bearing 
date  the  12th  instant,  requesting  that  the  old  can- 
nons formerly  standing  opposite  some  warehouses 
in  Cannon-street  belonging  to  him,  which  had  been 
removed  by  this  committee,  might  be  returned  to 
him,  was  read. 

**  Resolved :   That  the  request  contained  in  the 
letter  now  read  be  complied  with. 
.     . .  j^  ^.   .  (A  true  extract.) 

Jos.  HxBON,  Town  Clerk." 

I  find  the  name  Tipping's  Court  in  Pigot's 
Directory  for  1813  Chables  W.  Stabkib. 

IMoRlnson  Bead,  Biubolme. 

SHIF-8HAPB. 
(Query  No.  4,115,  Deoember  12.) 

[4,134.]  This  phrase,  which  is  common  to  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  was  evidently  first  used  as  a 
nautical  term.  The  etymology  of  the  word  ship, 
itself,  seems  to  indicate  something  "  shaped."  Mr. 
E.  Edwards,  in  his  work  entitled  Words,  Facts,  and 
Phrases,  is  of  this  opinion,  and  treating  upon  the 
word  Ship  says : — **  In  its  origin  a  ship  was  some- 
thing shaped,  and  this  proves  that  the  word  arose 
when  a  ship  was  nothing  more  than  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  scooped  out  and  shaped  to  enable  it  to  glide 
smoothly  and  safely  through  the  water."  Perhaps, 
also,  the  practice  of  first  launching  a  veesel,  then 
rigging  and  fitting  out  the  interior,  may  have  some 
connection  with  the  origin  of  the  word.  In  its  first 
state  it  is'  naturally  not  in  a  fit  state  to  put  to  sea, 
but  when  masts,  rigging,  sails,  and  engines  are  all 
placed  in  their  proper  positions  the  vessel  then 
becomes  **  Ship-shape."  Sometimes  vessels  are  sent 
to  sea  not  quite  in  a  finished  condition ;  they  are 
then  termed  "  jury-shaped"  or  **  jury-rigged,  ue,, 
temporarily  rigged.  These  temporary  fittings  are 
removed  at  sea,  and  the  vessel  completed  and  fitted 
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with  proper  equipment.  The  phrase  as  it  is  now 
understood  means  that  everything  is  in  its  right 
place,  just  as  all  the  requirements  of  a  navigator  are 
methodically  arranged  in  such  order  as  to  be  most 
readily  found  when  wanted.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  the  DaUy  News,  August  23,  1870  :— 
"  Having  been  sent  to  sea  in  a  hurry  they  were  little 
better  than  ]ury-rigged,  and  we  are  now  being  put 
into  shipshape," 

Chablks  W.  Starkib. 
▲thaiwum  libnry. 


«:• 


QUERIES. 

[4,136.]— The  Dukb  op  Monmouth.— James  Scott, 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  natural  son  of  Charles  the 
Second  and  Lucy  Walters,  married  Anne,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  by  whom  he 
had  two  sons.  What  were  their  titles,  were  they 
married,  and  to  whom,  and  had  they  any  children  ? 
In  the  City  Art  Gallery  is  a  pwnting  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  pleading  in  vain  to  his  uncle,  James  the 
Second,  for  his  life.  I  wish  for  the  information  for 
the  purpose  of  completing  a  pedigree.       E.  D.  K. 


Patbnts. — The  number  of  applications  for  patents 
dorioff  the  year  ending  December  31, 1885,  amounted  to 
16,101,  being  a  decrease  on  the  previous  year  of  1,009. 
The  Board  of  Trade  have  appointed  a  committee,  con- 
sUtiDg  of  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres,  Sir  Farrer 
Herscfaell,  and  Baron  H.  de  Worms,  M.P.,  to  inquire  into 
the  working  of  the  Patent  Office.  • - 

Destrtjction  of  Salmon  by  Ottbrs. — On  the 
upper  portion  of  the  river  Severn  the  salmon  now  on 
the  spawning  beds  have  been  seDsibly  diminished  by  the 
increase  of  otters  in  the  district,  by  which  they  have 
been  destroyed  to  a  great  extent.  At  the  spawning 
time,  when  the  breeding  fish  pair  together,  and  nre 
engaged  in  depositing  their  ova  on  the  '^ridds,*'  the 
otters  congregate  near  and  make  destructive  raids  upon 
the  fish,  capturing  them  when  in  the  act  of  spawning. 
Hunting  the  fish  appears  to  be  as  much  an  amusement 
for  the  otter  as  a  source  of  food,  for  after  taking  a  rough 
bite  out  of  the  shoulder  of  the  fish  and  so  kiUing  it  the 
otter  returns  again  to  the  "  ridd  **  and  kills  a  second  or 
third  salmon.  As  many  as  seven  dead  salmon  so  killed 
have  been  found  at  the  bottom  of  one  pond  in  the  Severn 
district.  A  pair  of  otters,  destroyed  by  fighting,  were 
picked  up  a  day  or  two  aga 
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DB.  JOHNSON  AS  A  SCHOOULAJSTSR. 

[4,136.]  I  take  the  following  from  the  advertise- 
ment column  of  the  O&ntlemafCB  Magaxine  for  Jane, 
1786 ;  it  is  also  repeated  in  the  number  for  Jalj, 
same  year  :— 

At  Edial,  near  Litchfield  in  Staffordshire,  Torag 
Gentlemen  are  Boarded,  and  Taogbt  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Languages,  by  Samubl  Joehsox. 

This  was  the  academy  of  which  Macaulay  speaks  in 
the  following  terms : — 

His  marriage  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  eacert  liiffl- 
self  mora  strenuously  than  he  bad  hitherto  done.  He 
took  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  bis  native  town, 
and  advertised  for  pupils.  But  eighteen  months  passed 
away,  and  only  three  pupils  came  to  his  acadeo/. 
Indeed,  nis  appearance  was  so  strange,  and  his  Ceniptr 
so  violent,  that  his  schoolroom  must  have  resembled  as 
ogre's  den.  Nor  was  the  tawdry  painted  grandmotiMT 
(his  wife),  whom  he  called  his  Titty,  well  qualifiBd  to 
make  provision  for  the  comfort  of  young  gentieoieB. 
David  Garrick,  who  was  one  of  the  pupils,  used,  nsay 
years  later,  to  throw  Uie  best  company  of  London  into 
convulsions  of  laughter  by  mimicking  the  endeannenti 
of  this  extraordinary  pair.        r»^_ 

D.  BBNMlRii 

Ardwick. 

AN  OLD  DEANSGATB  DBBD. 

[4,137.]  The  following  summaiy  of  a  deed  whidi 
Messrs.  George  Falkner  and  Sons  (the  weU-known 
Manchester  printers)  have  kindly  sent  me  for  exami- 
nation, and  which  is  one  of  the  title  deeds  of  thst 
firm  to  the  site  of  their  works  in  Deansgate,  will 
interest  the  readers  of  this  column. 

The  deed  is  an  indenture  declaring  the  uses  of  a 
Fine  levied  at  the  Lancaster  Assizes,  and  is  dated  tbs 
24th  April,  1711.  The  parties  are  '*  Jonathan  Stock- 
ton, of  Manchester,  in  the  Ck>unty  of  Lancaster, 
chapman,  and  Mary,  his  wife,  on  the  one  part ;  and 
Boger  Sedgwick,  of  the  same  place,  merchant,  Samuel 
Clows,  of  the  same  place,  chapman,  Adam  Smith,  of 
Pilkington,  in  the  said  county,  chapman,  and  John 
l^igby»  of  Manchester  aforesaid,  carpenter,  on  the 
other  part."  The  property  the-subject  of  the  deed  is 
thus  described: — "All  those  two  Closes  ffeilds  or 
Parcells  of  land  lying  and  being  in  Manchester  afoie- 
said  one  of  them  comonley  called  the  Brickcrof  t  on 
the  East  Side  of  a  certain  Lane  leading  from  tbe 
Danesgate  in  Manchester  aforesaid  to  a  oertaui  Place 
called  the  Knott  Milne  and  tbe  other  oomonl^  ctUsd 
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the  Dole  lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  same  Lane  And 
tUaoe  ...  All  that  Plott  or  Parcell  of  Land  or  Ground 
being  part  of  a  Close  or  ffeild  in  Manchester  aforesaid 
called  the  Kidgefeild  lying  Eastward  from  a  ffoot 
Path  or  Way  which  leads  across  the  said  ffeild  (flrom 
a  Comer  of  a  Cherry  (harden  of  him  the  said  Jonathan 
Stockton's)  to  a  Lane  on  the  North  Side.of  the  said 
ffeild  and  contains  all  that  part  thereof  from  the  said 
ffoot  Way  to  a  Lane  on  the  East  End  the  same  ffeild 
and  hounded  with  the  said  North  Lane  on  the  North 
Side  and  the  said  Cherry  Garden  and  a  small  Croft  or 
Paroell  of  Ground  in  possession  of  Samuel  Dickanson 
Dyar  on  the  South  Side  the  said  East  Lane  on  the 
East  part  and  the  said  ffootpath  or  Way  on  the  West 
Part  togeather  with  both  the  said  Lands  as  well  on 
the  East  End  as  on  the  North  Side  of  the  said  Plott 
or  Parcell  of  Ground  and  a  Way  leading  from  a 
Street  called  the  Danesgate  in  Manchester  aforesaid 
throqgh  a  gate  into  the  said  North  Lane  And  allsoe 
of  all  that  Messuage  or  Dwellinghouse  sdtuate  lying 
and  being  in  Manchester  aforesaid  in  the  said 
Street  called  the  Danesgate  now  in  the  Tenure 
Possession  or  Occupation  of  the  said  Jonathan 
Stockton  and  Randle  Sutton  or  the  one  of  them 
their  or  the  one  of  their  Assigne  or  AAsignes  and 
a  Garden  or  Backside  thereunto  belonging  (bounded 
with  a  Brick  wall  on  the  North  Side  and  a  Pail  on 
the  South  Side  the  aforesaid  Messuage  or  Dwelling- 
hooae  on  the  West  Side  and  adjoins  on  the  East 
end  or  Comer  of  the  said  Brickwall  to  a  Cottage  now 
in  the  Tenure  or  Occupation  of  Enoch  Syddall)  As 
allsue  a  Brewhouse  Warehouse  litle  Shippon  and 
Coalrook  within  the  said  Garden  or  Backside  with  a 
Lane  or  Way  on  the  Back  or  East  Side  of  the  said 
premisses  bounded  on  the  East  Side  with  a  Cherry 
Garden  of  him  the  said  Jonathan  Stockton  and  on 
the  West  with  a  Brickwall  belonging  to  him  the 
said  Jonathan  Stockton  and  Mr.  Joseph  Barlow 
And  Allsoe  of  all  that  Plott  or  Parcell  of  Land 
or  Ground  lying  att  the  North  West  Comer  of  the 
said  ffeild  called  the  Bidgefleld  containing  Ten 
Tarda  Southward  from  a  Style  on  the  North  Side 
the  said  ffeild  in  a  straight  Line  along  the  Side 
of  a  ffoot  Way  (leading  crosse  the  said  ffeild  from 
the  Bttd  Style  to  the  Corner  of  the  said  Cherry  Garden) 
and  Twenty  Eight  Yards  and  a  halfe  from  the  South 
End  of  the  said  Ten  Yards  Westward  from  th3  said 
ffoot  Way  to  the  Hedge  on  the  West  End  the  said 
ffeild  and  Ten  Yards  by  the  side  of  the  Said  Hedge 
Northward  to  the  Corner  of  the  said  ffeild  adjoining 


to  a  Lane  on  the  North  Side  of  the  said  ffeild  and 
Twenty  Eight  Yards  and  a  halfe  Eastward  from  the 
said  Comer  to  the  aforesaid  Style  and  is  bounded 
with  the  said  North  Lane  on  the  North  Side  the 
South  West  End  or  Comer  of  the  said  ffeild  on  the 
South  Side  part  of  the  said  ffootway  on  the  East 
Side  and  part  of  another  little  Lane  or  Passage  on 
the  West  Side  of  the  said  ffeild." 

A  portion  (consisting  of  the  two  closes,  known  as 
"The  Brick  Croft"  and  "The  Dole," respectively,) 
was  assured  to  the  use  of  Roger  Sedgwick  in  fee 
simple ;  another  portion  (viz.,  that  part  of  "  Bidge- 
f eild  which  lyes  on  the  East  Side  of  the  said  ffootway 
and  both  the  Lanes  adjoining  thereto  ")  was  assured 
to  the  use  of  Samuel  Clows  in  fee  simple;  while  a 
third  portion  (viz,,  the  dwelling-house  with  its 
appurtenances)  was  assured  to  the  use  of  Adam 
Smith  in  fee  simple ;  and  a  fourth  portion  (being  the 
plot  of  land  at  the  North-west  comer  of  "  Bidgefeild" 
containing  28^  yards  in  length)  was  assured  to  John 
Rigby  in  fee  simple. 

All  the  parties  execute  the  deed  (Clows  signing  as 
**  Samuell  Clowes  "),  and  in  the  presence  of  "Abraham 
Stansfid  "  and  **  Geo.  Corbisley."  The  seal  used  is  of 
a  most  quaint  design,  representing  two  male  flgures,one 
on  either  side  of  a  bench  performing  some  mechanical 
operation.  At  the  back  of  the  deed  are  further  seal 
impressions  (having  no  bearing  on  the  formalities  of 
the  deed),  the  design  on  each  of  which  is  heraldic, 
consisting  of  a  fleur-de-lis  occupying  the  body  of  the 
field,  the  shield  surmounted  by  a  laige  coronet,  and 
supported  on  one  side  by  the  initial  I,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  initial  S,  probably  pointing  to  the 
name  of  Jonathan  Stockton,  one  of  the  parties. 

C.  T.  Tallbnt-Batbican. 

24,  Brown-itreet. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

THB  DUKB  OF  MONMOUTH. 
(Query  No.  4,136.  Deoember  26.) 
[4,138.]  James  Duke  of  Monmouth,  married  Anne 
Scott,  second  daughter,  and  eventually  heiress,  of 
Francis,  second  Earl  (not  Duke)  of  Buccleuch.  He 
assumed  her  surname,  and  in  1673  he  Vas  created 
Duke,  and  his  wife  Duchess,  of  Buccleuch.  They 
liad  two  sons,  James  and  Henry.  James  Earl  of 
Dalkeith,  who  pre-deoeased  his  mother,  married  Lady 
Henrietta  Hyde,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Rochester, 
and  had  a  son  Francis,  who  succeeded  his  grand- 
other  as  semcond  Duke  of  Buccleuch.    Lord  Heoiy 
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Scott,  the  younger  son  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
was,  in  1706,  created  Earl  of  Deloraine,  a  title  which 
became  extinct  in  1807.  An  account  of  the  holders 
of  this  peerage  will  be  found  in  Sir  Bernard  Burke's 
Extinct  Peemgest  under  the  heading  of  Scott,  Earl  of 
Deloraine.  When  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  exe- 
cuted in  1685  all  his  honours  were  forfeited ;  but 
those  enjoyed  by  the  Duchess  in  her  own  right  re- 
mained unaffected  by  the  Act  of  Attainder,  and  are 
now  held  by  the  present  peer,  who  is  sixth  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  and  eighth  Duke  of  Queensbury. 

E*  C*  A.  A. 
*  «  « 

I  would  recommend  E.  D.  K.  to  refer  to  Burke's 
Peerage  and  to  Burke's  Extinct  Peerage  before  com- 
pleting the  pedigree  he  alludes  to. 

C.  Daooatt. 


QUERIES. 

[4,139.]  PooLB,  OP  Manchbstbb,  and  Bowdon. 
Can  any  reader  give  information  concerning  a  Man- 
chester apothecary  named  Nathaniel  Poole,  who  left 
Manchester  for  Altrincham,  and  was  buried  in  Bow- 
don  churchyard  in  1768  ?  I  am  a  Canadian,  and  have 
tried  in  almost  every  way  to  find  where  he  was  bom 
and  who  was  his  father.  Edward  Poolb. 

Unioorn  Hotel,  Altrinobam. 

[4,140.]  Shooting  Stahb.— Supposing  the  pre- 
valent theory  that  shooting  stars  are  planetary  or 
cometary  bodies  that  fall  within  the  sphere  of  the 
earth's  attraction,  and  ultimately,  in  one  shape  or 
another,  to  its  surface,  thub  obTiously  increasing  its 
mass,  what  is  the  effect,  ftrst,  in  relation  to  the 
mean  diameter  of  the  moon's  orbit  round  the  earth ; 
and,  second,  in  relation  to  the  earth's  orbit  round 
the  sun  ?  Morgan  Bbibblby. 


Hawk,  Crows,  and  Lark. — The  other  day,  while 
a  porter  was  putting  on  a  firo  in  one  of  the  rooms  at  the 
Upper  Station,  Bathgate,  he  was  startled  by  a  bird  dash- 
ing into  the  room  beside  him.  On  looking  out  he  saw  a 
hawk,  pursued  by  two  crows,  making  off.  Making 
search,  he  found  that  the  bird  (a  lark;  had  taken  refuge 
beneath  the  grato.  It  bad  been  pursued  by  the  hawk, 
and  to  escape  its  pursuer  had  tiken  refuge  bAside  the 
porter.  It  was  afterwards  allowed  to  escape.  Tl>e 
crows  had  evidently  been  bent  on  interrupting  the 
hawk's  dinner-chase,  but  were  not  swift  enough  to  catch 
him. — Scotsman, 


Saturdai?,  5anuari?  9, 1886. 


NOTES. 

"TAKING  SHOTS." 

[4,141.]  A  curious  custom  existed  until  quite 
recently  (and  may  still  exist)  in  some  of  the  remote 
Yorkshire  dales  called  **  taking  shots."  Prenous  to 
the  remoyal  of  the  corpse,  a  near  relative  of  the 
deceased  sat  by  the  open  coffin,  and  received  donir 
tions  from  each  visitor  who  went  to  take  his  lut 
look  at  the  body  before  it  was  committed  to  th* 
grave.  Every  one  was  expected  to  contribute  aoeonl* 
ing  to  his  means  and  the  circumstances  of  the  eaa^ 
and  to  sit  at  this  receipt  of  custom  was  said  to  bt 
*<  taking  shots.**  Is  this  a  relic  of  the  "  soul-shot,* 
which,  according  to  Green  {Conquest  of  JEn^Mk 
page  14),  was  paid  to  the  priest  at  the  open  grave ^ 
and  can  any  of  your  readers  throw  light  upon 
custom?  O.  H.  B. 

Moss  Side. 

THB  FOUNDER  OF  FBIMITIVB  MRTHODISH. 

[4,142.]    In  the  obituary  column  of  the  GentleomA] 

Magazine,  vol.  xxxviii.  (new  series),  1852,  page  6S^i 

I  find  the  following  :— 

Oct.  IB.   In  StaflFordshire,  aged  eighty-one,  Mr.  Hoekj 
Bourne,  founder  of  the  Primitive  Methodists.   This 
originated  only  some  thirty-three  years  back,  Mr. 
ana  some  few  others  being  expelled,  or  having  wl 
drawn,  from  the  Wesleyans  on  account  of  their  not 
permitted  to  hold  what  are  known  as  C4mp  meetti 
and  for  some  other  similar  reasons.    They  wished 
restore  Methodism  to  ita  primitive  simplicity,  and 
accordingly  designated  "Primitive,"  that  is, 
Methodists.    The  first  little  band,  thirty-three  ytm  i 
was  a  **  class  "  of  about  twenty,  of  whom  Hugh 
was  the  *'  leader ;"  but  now  they  have  600  regolar 
ling  preachers,  ab3ut  10,000  lay  preachers,  5,255 
and  109,000  members,  with  an  increase  of  between 
and  5,000  members  every  year. 

The  religious  statistics  for  1885  give  the  follow 

figures :  —  Primitive  Methodists  :    1,042  travc 

preachers,  649  circuits,  4,282  connexional 

1,797  other  preaching  places;  192,389  members, 

eluding  those  on  trial ;   4,104  Sundayschools, 

405,889  scholars.  D. 

Ardwick. 

TANNING  AND  LEATHBB  TBB1C8. 

[4,143. J    In  the  third  volume  of  the  Mt 
Court  Leet  Hecordf,  now  being  printed,  and 
bracing  the  period  from  1618  to  1647,  there 
several  entries,  mostly  in   Latin,  reLating  to 


YORKSHIRE    NOTES    AND    QUERIES. 

[  Edited  by  J.  HORSFAIJi  TIXRNBE,  Idel,  Bradford. 
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PAINTINGS  AND  ENGRAVINGS, 

Stamps,  &e.,  &c.. 


CAHVIIiGS.  CURIOSITIES,  OLD  dim  OAK, 

Panels,  &e.,  &e., 


BOUGHT,  SOLD,  OR   EXCHANOED.  j  PURCHASED    AND    SOLD. 
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THE   MUNIOIPAL   REOORDS   OP 

BATH, 

From  1189  to  1604.  Forming  some  Material  for  a 
History  of  Bath.  By  AUSTIN  J.  KING  and  B.  H. 
WATTS. 
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By  WALTER  RYE, 
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given  in  the  original. 
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improper  tanning  and  drying  of  leather.    In  these 

entries  two  or  three  curious  words  occur,  which  it  is 

possible  may  be  explained  by  some  one  who  is  con- 

Tersant  with  the  terms  now  used  by  tanners,  and  if 

there  should  be  any  such  person  among  your  readers 

I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  receive  the  information. 

Thus,  in  1625,  the  halt  of  a  certain  skin  "called 

peeche  hide  ^  is  mentioned,  and  in  1631  there  is  an 

entry  relating  to  **  half  a  peech  of  leather "  which 

had  been  seised  and  found  insufficiently  tanned  and 

dried ;  and  it  is  ordered  that  "  the  said  half  peech  of 

leather"  be  brought  into  the  Court.     In  1624  one 

piece  of  skin  called  "a  butt"  is  referred  to,  and 

a^ain  in  1626.     The  entry  under   the  latter  year 

begins  as  follows  (translated; :   *^  Memorandum  that 

on  the  20th  of  May,  1626,  one  little  skin  called 

*  peache  hide,"  four  other  skins,  one  other  skin  or  a 

piece  of  skin  called  *'  cowneck,"  and  two  skins  called 

**  buttA,"  and  two  piurs  of  articles  called  "  ossles " 

(duo  porta  implement^  yocat'  ossles)  being  seized  by 

the  ofBoers  called  **  sealers  of  leather."     The  entry, 

'wUch  is  a  long  one,  goes  on  to  st-ate  that  a  jury  was 

empanelled,  and  they  returned  that  the  skin  called 

''peche  hide"    had  been  sold  before  it  had  been 

properly  *' sealed"  or  stamped,  but  that  the  said 

articles    called    *'  ossles "    were    lawfully   tanned. 

;*  fiutts,"  I  take  it,  may  mean  the  skin  from  ofF  the 

buttock"  of  the  animal,  but  what  a  **  peech  hide  " 

r  a  **  peech  of  leather  "  is,  or  what  **  ossles  "  are,  I 

cannot  imagine,  nor  can  I  find  the  words  in  any  of 

the  ordinary  books  of  reference.      Can  any  of  your 

leaders  help  me  ?  J.  P.  Eabwaksr. 

Tvamm,  Abergele.  N.  Wales. 

THB   FOUNDRB  OF  TBINITY  CHAPEL,  SALFOBD, 
AND  HIS  DESCENDANTS. 

IV. 

[4,144.]    2.   The    Founder's   immediate    relatives 
[(eonticued).— John  and  Mary  Booth,  mentioned  by 
George  in  the  minutes  of  his  pedigree,  and  both 
inf^  in  Salford,  had,  among  other  children,  the 
[lowing  sons:— (1)  John,  living  8th  April,  1600; 
Robert,  bapt.  at  Collegiate  Church,  7th  November, 
;  (3)  Oeorge,  bapt.  at  the  same  church,  12th 
»mber,  1585,  and  afterwards  of   Middleton,  and 
on  2nd  July,  1635,  when  he  takes  a  contingent 
iteiest  in  the  land  settled  by  his  uncle,  the  Founder; 
the  following  daughters: — (1)  Isabel,  bapt.  at 
Coll.  Ch.,  21st  February,  1584-5,  and  living  8th 
Lpxil,  1600;  (2)  Margaret,  living  8th  April,  1600 


(probably  a  second  daughter,  of  the  same  name, 
bapt.  at  the  Coll.  Ch.,  27th  March,  1592) ;  and  (3) 
Mary,  bapt.  at  the  same  church,  9tb  February,  1594, 
and  living  8th  April,  1600. 

With  regard  to  a  John  Booth,  of  Salford,  yeoman, 
a  contemporary,  and,  in  my  belief,  the  elder  brother 
of  the  Founder's  father,  1  have  the  following 
particulars.  He  had  two  sons,  the  elder  of 
whom  bore  the  same  name  as  himself,  and  is, 
no  doubt,  the  John  Booth  referred  to  in  the 
Founder's  Will  as  his  late  cousin.  The  younger, 
named  Humphrey,  was  buried  at  the  Collegiate 
Church  on  the  10th  April,  1591,  and  would  appear 
(from  a  careful  study  of  the  church  registers)  to 
have  been  an  adult ;  he  was  born  before  the  beginning 
of  the  baptismal  register.  He  may  have  been  the 
Founder's  senior,  and  therefore  the  earlier  bearer  of 
the  name  so  distinguished  (by  several  members  of 
the  family)  in  the  annals  of  Manchester  and  Salford 
charities.  John,  the  elder  brother,  is  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Booker,  who  does  not  seem  to  know  of  his  rela- 
tionship to  the  Founder's  family,  at  p.  29  of  his 
Blackley,  where  he  states  that  the  Founder's  younger 
son  **  purchased,  in  1634  and  1639,  from  the  co-heirs 
of  John  Booth,  of  Salford,  yeoman,"  certain  property 
in  Salford.  He  was  married  to  Alice  Chorlton  at  the 
Collegiate  Church,  **  by  licence,"  the  9th  December, 
1600,  and  was  buried  there,  the  20th  February,  1618 
—as  was  his  wife,  the  26th  July,  1639.  They  left 
several  daughters,  the  father's  said  co-heirs,  one  of 
whom,  Anna  (bapt.  at  the  Collegiate  Church,  29  March, 
1618)  is  mentioned  in  the  Founder's  Will  as  living  in 
his  house  in  January,  1634-5,  and  is  made  a  legatee 
of  £10. 

The  persons  mentioned  above,  and  in  my  previous 
note,  are  the  only  collateral  relatives  of  the  Founder 
to  whom  it  is  necessary  to  make  any  reference  in 
this  series  of  notes. 

C.  T.  Tallent-Bateman. 

24,  Brown -etreet. 


COMMENTS  ANDANSWEES. 
rowlandson. 

(Query  No.  4.122,  Deoembar  19.) 

[4,145.]  Rowlandson,  as  well  as  W^illiams,  illus- 
trated Johnny  Neiocome  in  the  Navi/,  The  book  was 
published  in  1818,  by  W.  Simpkin  and  R.  Marshall, 
Stationers'  Court,  Ludgate-street,  with  sixteen  illus- 
trations by  Rowlandson.  See  Grego's  Life  of  Row^ 
lamlson,  volume  ii.,  pp.  363-4;   also  Ualkett  and 
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Laing's  Dictionary  of  the  Anonymous  and  Pseudony- 
mous Literature  of  Great  Britain,  yolume  i. 

Habby  Thobnbbb. 
Sale. 

BPANKINQ  BOOEB  AND  THE  MTNSHT7LL8. 
(No.  4,ia0  and  others.) 

[4,146.]  In  your  Notes  and  Queries  of  December 
26,  No.  4,ld0,  respecting  the  Mynshull  estate  and  the 
notorious  Spanking  Roger,  the  writer  wishes  to  state 
for  the  information  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
same,  that ''  Spanking  Roger"  could  not,  according 
to  the  original  wills  of  Thomas  Mynshull  and  his  son, 
Thomas  Samuel,  sell  or  in  any  way  dispose  of  the 
same,  being  left  to  the  heirs  and  issues  of  nearest 
kin.  Spanking  Roger  mortgaged  the  estate  to  a 
person  named  Marsland,  of  Stockport,  for  five  years, 
without  the  consent  of  his  wife,  and,  in  1831,  the 
market  value  of  this  property  was  computed  at  one 
and  a  half  million  sterling.  It  comprises  the  whole 
length  of  Portland-street  (left  hand  side)  to  Oxford- 
street,  the  whole  of  the  site  of  Oxford  Road  Station, 
right  away  round  All  Saints'  Church,  back  again 
down  Rusholme  Road,  to  Ardwick  Green  and  up  to 
the  Queen's  Hotel  The  writer  has  communicated 
with  a  gentleman  who  is  considered  the  heir  to 
the  estate,  but  barred  by  the  Statute  of  Limitation, 
and  with  your  permission  will  send  a  few  recollec- 
tions of  the  celebrated  trials  for  the  same  in  1831 
and  1843, before  double  juries  of  twenty-four  knights 
of  the  shire.  William  Rishton. 

St.  Mary's  Road,  Dean  Lane.  Newton  Heath. 

CANN0N-8TBEKT. 
(No.  4,110  and  others.) 

[4,147.]  I  remember  the  stumps  in  Cannon-street. 
They  were  placed  at  the  end  of  almost  all  the  streets 
and  passages  leading  out  of  it.  Two  of  them  (the 
largest)  were  stone  pillars,  all  the  rest  I  believe 
were  iron.  These  I  saw  taken  up,  and  they  were 
undoubtedly  genuine  cannons.  Whether  they  had 
ever  been  used  as  such  is  another  question.  It  is  un- 
likely that  these  cannons  could  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  origin  of  the  name,  as  this  is  one  of  the 
oldest  streets  in  the  city,  and  must  have  been  so 
called  long  before  there  was  any  necessity  for  them. 
The  cannons  were  placed  at  the  comers  of  the  kerb- 
stones, so  that  lurries  and  other  vehicles  had  to  go 
round  them,  and  were  so  kept  off  the  footpath  and 
corners  of  the  warehouses.  Shortly  after  the  stumps 
had  been  removed  I  witnessed  a  sad  fatal  accident, 


which  could  not  have  occurred  had  they  been  left 
standing.  A  mother  was  wheeling  her  child  down 
the  street,  and  when  she  got  to  the  comeT  of  Bank 
Buildings  a  wheel  of  the  perambulator  slipped  off 
the  kerbstone  exactly  at  the  spot  where  one  of  these 
stumps  used  to  stand,  and  tossed  out  the  child,  whose 
head  went  under  the  wheel  of  a  passing  luny. 

A  century  ago  this  was  the  centre  of  the  oqd- 
mercial  district.  I  have  a  list  of  about  fifty  firms 
who  then  had  warehouses  and  offices  in  this  street, 
chiefly  spinners,  manufacturers,  merchants,  ud 
calico-printers,  and  they  were  hemmed  in  on  all  odes 
by  other  firms. 

The  origin  of  Tippings  Ck)urt,  now  called  Tipping 
street,  will  be  seen  by  the  following  entries  froa 
Scholes's  Directory  for  1794  :— 

Tipping  and  Walker,  yam  and  doth  meiefaiBtti 

TippiDgs  Court. 
Joseph  Tippiogr,  Esq.,  CrumpsalL 
Thomas  Tipping,  Ardwick,  partner  with  FWl,  Titea, 

and  Halliwell,  Cannon-street. 

JohnMsujob. 

Ashley  Lane. 


QUERIES. 

[4,148.]  The  Black  Cahbl.— Can  any  one  giw 
the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  phrase,  **  The  blie^ 
camel  kneels  at  the  gate  of  all  ?  "  T.  F.  U. 

[4,149.]  A  "Pall"  op  Land.— Can  any  of  jour 
readers  inform  me  how  much  a  "  fall"  of  land  wis. 
In  1629  one  person  purchased  from  another  "^wr 
falls  of  land**  and  a  house  in  Deansgate.  I  remember 
once  meeting  with  this  word  in  an  old  Lancashire 
deed,  where  its  exact  meaning  was  given,  but  1  can- 
not find  any  abstract  of  this  deed,  and  do  not  w» 
to  trust  to  my  memory  entirely. 

J.  P.  Eabvaxbe. 


A  Bad  Clauet  YEAR.—The  French  vmtage  i 
described  as  the  worsts— Uking  quantity  into  aocooBi- 
that  has  been  kuown  for  thirty  years.  There  wj«^ 
average  during  the  last  ten  years  of  950,000,000  g»Ui"*< 
but  lust  year  the  total  was  only  642.063,375  g*uf" 
Ttie  quahty  is  reported  to  be  remarkably  good,t 
prices  are  said  to  be  going  up ;  but  the  situation  is b 
the  less  a  very  unsatisfactory  one,  for  the  impoi^ 
wiue  into  France  last  year  were  over  180,000  ftliotfi] 
equal  to  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  quantity 
in  France.  Worso  still,  the  exports  of  wine  «ere< 
55,575,000  gallons,  while  ten  years  a^o  the  experts  ^ 
81,767,500  (gallons  and  the  imports  only  six  miUioot;  tl 
is  to  say,  tlie  imports  have  increased  in  the  proport^ 
of  thiity  to  one  while  the  exports  have  decreased  at' 
rate  of  three  to  two. 
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NOTES. 


GLADSTONE  ANAGRAMS. 

[4,150.]  In  the  present  state  of  public  feeling,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  recall  some  anagrams  that 
haye  been  made  out  of  the  name  William  Ewart 
Gladstone.  The  first  is,  « Wild  Agitator,  means 
welL"  This  was  given  me  as  coming  from  the  late 
Professor  T.  H.  Key,  with  whom  anagrams  were  a 
fsTourite  amusement.  I  do  not  know  the  author  of 
the  second,  "  Mad  law  astir,  I  get  on  well."  In  1876 
I  was  mentioning  these  two  anagrams  to  the  author 
of  Alice's  Adventures  %n  Wonderland,  when  he  gave 
me  yet  a  third,  with  the  making  of  which  he  had 
occupied  some  part  of  a  sleepless  night.  It  runs 
thus,  **  I,  wise  Mr.  G.,  want  to  lead  all.**  And  to 
this  there  is  an  answering  anagram  from  the  name 
Disraeli,  *«  I  lead,  sir."  Punch  has  given  a  fourth 
ttigram  also  from  the  same  words,  but  this  I  cannot 
recall ;  I  only  remember  that  it  relates  to  the  felling 
ot  trees.  Can  any  of  your  readers  say  whether  the 
name  yields  other  anagrams  of  a  more  Liberal  com- 
plexion than  the  above  ?  J.  S.  Thobnton. 

Xondon. 

JONAS  HOBBOX,  OF  LIVEBPOOL. 

[4,151.]    Any  notices  of  this  person  are  worth 

recording.    He  was  one  of  the  very  few  in  England 

who,  November  24, 1639,  eagerly  scanned  the  heavens 

to  observe  the  passage  of  Venus  across  the  sun.     He 

was  brother  of  the  accomplished  astronomer,  the 

fiev.  Jeremiah  Horrox,  then  a  young  clergyman  at 

Hoole,  Lancashire,  who  there  successfully  observed 

that  striking  phenomenon,  and  whose  memory  in 

connection    with   it  has    been  perpetuated  by  an 

inscription  in  Westminster  Abbey  from  the  pen  of 

the  late  Dean  Stanley.     I  have,  in  the  Palatine 

ifote-hook  for  December,  1882,  given    reasons  for 

supposing  that  these  young  men  were  the  sons  of 

William  Horrocks,  of  Toxteth  Park,  near  Liverpool. 

This  branch  of  the  family  was  connected  with  the 

Well-known  Puritan  John  Cotton,  minister  of  Boston, 

CO.  Lincoln.    According  to  Cotton  Mather  (^Magnalia 

Christi  Americana,  ed.  1702,  bk.  iii.  p.  17),  as  soon  as 

John  Cotton  bad  settled  at  Boston,  about  1613,  "  his 

dear  friend,   holy  Mr.  Bayne,  recommended  unto 

him    a   pious   gentlewoman,   one   Mrs.   Elizabeth 

nonocksy  the  sister  of  Mr.  James  Horrocks,  a  famous 


minister  in  Lancashire,  to  bcome  his  consort  in 
a  married  estate."  This  Mr.  Horrocks,  who  is  not 
(as  I  once  supposed)  the  Rev.  Alexander  Horrocks, 
minister  of  Dean,  near  Bolton-le-Moors,  is  also  as 
precisely  and  distinctly  noticed  by  Oliver  Heywood 
as  *<that  auncient  and  eminent  servant  of  God," 
well  known  to  his  mother  before  her  marriage  in 
1615,  viz.,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bolton.  Other 
members  of  the  Horrocks  family  had  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Mr.  Cotton,  particularly  one  who  was, 
perhaps,  a  pupil,  viz.,  Thomas  Horrocks,  M.A.,  of  St. 
John's  College,  Camb.,  1631,  afterwards  the  ejected 
minister  of  Maiden,  Essex.  He  belonged,  says 
Calamy,  to  the  Horrockses  of  Horrocks  Hall,  in 
Bolton-Ie-Moors,  being  the  only  son  of  Mr. 
Christopher  Horrocks  of  that  place,  who  for  greater 
religious  liberty  went  with  his  family  (excepting 
Thomas)  into  New  England  with  Mr.  Cotton.  The 
latter  was  so  important  an  immigrant  that  in  his 
honour  the  name  of  the  town  of  Trimontain  was 
changed  to  that  of  Boston.  He  was  the  ancestor  of 
some  remarkable  men. 

Connected  with  these  clues  a  trace  of  Jonas 
Horrox  has  turned  up  in  an  unexpected  quarter. 
Some  friend  in  America  has  been  good  enough  to 
send  me  a  most  excellent  compilation,  entitled 
Genealogical  Gleanings  in  England,  by  Henry  F. 
Waters,  A.B.,  for  which  please  allow  me  here  to 
express  my  best  thanks.  This  work  contains  an 
abstract  of  the  will  of  Francis  Hanham,  of  Boston, 
CO.  Lincoln,  widow,  dated  April  4,  and  proved  June 
13, 1631.  After  making  bequeste  to  her  relatives, 
she  gives  "  to  Jonas  Horrax,  nephew  to  Mr.  Cotton, 
10s.,  to  be  presently  paid  after  my  decease.*'  This 
entry  seems  to  show  that  Elizabeth  Horrocks  and  the 
Rev.  James  Horrocks  were  sister  and  brother  of 
William  Horrocks,  of  Toxteth,  father  to  the 
astronomer. 

Jonas  was  residing  in  Liverpool  at  the  time  of 
the  transit  of  Venus ;  and  his  brother,  having  sup- 
plied him  with  data  and  instructions,  earnestly 
requested  him  to  view  closely  what  came  into  his 
ken.  There  is  the  following  allusion  to  the  request 
in  Horrox's  famous  treatise  Venus  in  Sole  Visa, 
who  directs  a  by-blow  against  those  who  in  that 
favourable  month  were  following  the  pleasures  of 
the  chase  in  a  favourite-hunting  country,  the  Lanca- 
shire Fylde : — 

De  hao  conjunotione  admonui  &  fratram  nata 
minorem,  quid  turn  LiverpolisB  egebat,  ill  peatoir 
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8ui8  vivibus  aliquid  prsestaret,  quod  quidem  conatus 
est:  sed  incassum:  die  enim  24,  nubibus  inter- 
clusus,  obserrare  non  potuit,  et  si  diligenter  a1> 
tenderit,  seqaenti  antem  sereniori  die,  eaepe  in- 
tromiasa  soils  specie  par  telascopluin,  nihil  vidit, 
scilicet  quia  Venus  jam  solem  peragrasset.  Alios 
quod  noD  admonuerim,  Teniam  mereor;  paucoa 
eoim  noTi  hujusmodi  nugas  non  deriauroi,  utpote 
canibus  suis  &  avibus,  ne  graviora  dicam,  post 
habitas:  et  quamvls  habeat  Aoglia  nostra  Syderum 
etiam  Tenatores,  k  mihi  notes;  invitare  tameu  ad 
bujusspectaculi  jucunditatem  non  potui,  quippe  aero 
nimis  a  me  ipse  animadversi. — £d.  folio,  HeTolius, 
p.  118. 

The  name  of  Jonas  Horrox  appears  upon  the  list 
of  those  who  took  the  national  Protestation  in 
Liverpool  in  February,  1641-2,  along  with  his 
relatives  James  and  William.  He  seems  to  have 
had  some  occupation  in  Ireland,  or  a  family  tie 
with  that  country.  One  of  his  relatives,  James 
Horrocks,  of  Toxteth  Park,  was  a  watchmaker  in 
1631 ;  and  Jonas  himself  must  have  developed  the 
mechanical  instinct  of  the  family,  for  he  practised  as 
a  land-surveyor.  In  some  proceedings  relating  to 
leases  of  the  common  lands  of  Liverpool,  or  "  The 
Common,"  then  being  enclosed,  there  was  an  order, 
November  2, 1653,  that  James  Chorleton  and  Jonas 
Ilorrox  should  have  payment  and  satisfaction  for 
their  pains  for  surveying  the  new  enclosures  upon 
the  town's  common,  at  the  discretion  of  the  mayor 
(Sir  J.  A.  Picton's  Muntcipal  RecordSy  p.  173). 
Ilorrox  seems  to  have  died  in  Ireland  (Opera  Post- 
huma  Horrocciit  quarto,  1672,  p  x). 

John  £.  Bailey. 

Btretford, 

[The  above  appeared  in  the  (London)  Notes  and  Queries 

of  Saturday  last,  and  is  here  reprinted  by  permission 

of  the  author. — Ed.] 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

SPANKING  BOGRR  AND  THB  MYNSHULLS. 
(No.  4,146,  January  9.) 

[4,152.]  Referring  to  the  Note  at  the  above  re- 
ference, I  would  assure  your  correspondent,  Mr. 
WiLLiAH  Rishton:— 

1.  That  '*  Spanking  Roger  ^  could  sell  the  estate ; 

2.  That  by  neither  of  the  wills  mentioned  was  the 
property  "left  to  the  heirs  and  issues  of  nearest  kin'' 
of  either  of  the  testators ; 

S.  Roger  never  mortgaged  the  estate  to  Marsland 
for  five  years,  or  any  other  term ; 
4.  The  consent  of  his  wife  was  not  needed  either 


when  the  squire  mortgaged  or  when  he  disposed  of 
the  estate,  Mrs.  Aytoun  having  previously  parted  with 
all  her  interest  in  the  property. 

I  need  not  deal  with  other  inaccoraciee  in  your 
correspondent's  short  Note. 

G.  T.  Tallbnt-Batbman. 

24,  Brown-street. 

CANNON-STREET. 
(No.  4,147  and  others.) 

[4,153.]  The  Tippings  named  by  Mr.  John  Mslub 
were  members  of  an  old  Manchester  family.  Aboot 
the  year  1600,  near  the  bottom  of  Cannon-stnet 
resided  William  Tipping,  the  approach  to  whose  pre- 
mises was  subsequently  called  Tippings  Gates.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Willett,  a  physician  in 
Manchester,  whose  wife  was  Helen,  the  sixth 
daughter  of  Sir  Edmund  Trafford,  knight,  of  Tnf- 
ford;  who  for  her  second  husband  married  Dr. 
Cogan,  head-master  of  the  Manchester  Grammar 
School.  From  theWilletts  came  Mrs.  Willett^ keeper 
of  the  post-office,  facing  Queen-street,  St.  Anne's,  in 
1778 ;  whilst  sixty  years  ago  lived,  at  the  Polygotn, 
Ardwick,  two  worthy  descendants  of  the  Tipping^ 
maiden  ladies,  highly  esteemed  for  their  charity  sad 
kindness.  They  were  generous  supporters  of  the 
National  School,  Granby  Row.  The  Tippings  an 
now  a  flourishing  county  family  in  Glouoestersbirs, 
where  they  acquired  lands.  The  head  of  the  fanilj 
fifteen  years  ago  sold  their  last  bit  of  land  in  3(iB- 
chester,  the  site  of  a  warehouse  near  Cannon-etreeti 
for  thirty-five  pounds  per  square  yard. 

Jamsb  Bubt. 
*  *  * 

In  the  Manchester  Mercury  for  April,  1764,  there 
is  a  reference  to  *'Hunter^s  Croft,  now  called  Gannon- 
street,"  so  that  the  street  can  hardly  be  one  of  the 
oldest  in  Manchester.  I  presume  the  cannons  hid 
been  recently  fixed  as  posts  to  protect  the  footpath, 
and  thus  Cannon-street  acquired  its  name.  My  im- 
pression many  years  ago  was  that  they  were  old  ship 
guns.  There  were  some  which  were  not  guns  at  all, 
but  cast  in  imitation  of  cannon,  and  must  be  those 
which  gave  rise  to  Bill  Stuhps's  facetious  remaik& 
At  the  date  above-mentioned  Cannon-etreet  had 
scarcely  developed  into  what  it  is  now,  the  oenttt  of 
merchants'  and  manufacturers'  warehouses.  A  Mr. 
William  Lings  had  a  flour  warehouse  there  at  that 
time.  J.  Owen. 
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A  "FALL"  OP  LAND. 
(Query  No.  4,149,  J&nuary  9.) 

[4,154.]  In  a  copy  of  a  deed  in  my  possession, 
dated  July  10, 1660,  1  find  the  following  words:— 
^'Twoe  acres  and  twentie-five  faUs  of  land  of  the 
large  measure  used  within  the  county  of  Chester, 
oomonlie  c^kUed  Cheshire  measure,  beinge  parte  or  p. 
cell  of  a  waste  Comon  called  the  Woodhead,  lyinge 
in  or  near  Castleshawe,'  Saddleworth,  co.  York. 

In  Scotland,  till  the  Act  of  1826,  fixing  the  imperial 
acre  at  4*840  yards,  comprised  of  four  roods,  and  each 
rood  of  forty  poles  or  perches,  that  is  160  poles  to 
the  acre,  the  term  "  fall "  was  in  common  use,  and 
ognified  a  <«pole,"  there  being  160  falls  to  a  Scotch 
icre, » 1'261183  English  imperial  acre.  A  fall  was 
equal  to  ^  square  ells,  and  a  lineal  ell  equal  to  37 
Scotch  inches,  =  37*06  English  inches,  nearly.  The 
origin  of  the  term  is  obyious,  being  the  "fall"  of  the 
pole  or  perch,  six  ells  in  length,  used  in  surveying 
ind  measurinfl^  land.  In  Cheshire  the  term  would, 
donbtlessiy,  be  used  in  a  similar  sense — that  is  for  the 
length  of  a  pole— and  there,  as  mostly  elsewhere, 
there  being  160  poles  to  the  acre,  and  a  Cheshire  acre 
coDnstiog  of  104240  yards,  the  fall  would  be  eight 
jaida  in  length,  and  therefore  a  square  fall  would 
contain  64  square  yards.  Formerly  the  Staffordshire 
tcre  was  equal  to  a  Cheshire  one.  In  South  Wales  the 
Srw,  or  true  acre,  is  comprised  of  768  llaths,  and  a 
Uatb  is  equal  to  lift.  6in.  lineal  measure.  The  Erw,  or 
S.  Wales  acre,  therefore  contains  11,285  yards.  In 
North  Wales  the  Erw  contains  4,320  yards ;  and  the 
Stang,  or  customary  asre,  3,240  yards. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  the  Egyptian  Kassobeh 
is  lift  6in.  in  length,  the  same  as  the  Welsh  Hath ; 
and  there  being  333  Kassobehs  to  one  feddan,  or  acre, 
the  Egyptian  acre  is  equal  to  a  little  over  4,893  yards, 
fifty-three  yards  larger  than  ours.  It  is  needless, 
perhaps,  to  point  out  that  an  acre  was  anciently 
of  no  fixed  dimensions,  meaning  simply  a  field 
(tcer  A.S.).  In  Asia  Minor  the  "  feddan  "  is  of  vari- 
able dimensions,  meaning  generally  as  much  land  as 
s  yoke  of  oxen  can  plough  between  sunrise  and 
•onset 

MOBGAN  BBIB&LEY. 

*  «  * 

"  Fall  of  Land.  A  quantity  of  land  six  ells  square 
•nperfidal  measure.''    (Wharton's  Law  Lexicon,) 

C.  T.  T.-B. 
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NOTES. 


« 


THB  DBITY. 


» 


[4,155.]  In  the  novel  of  Tom  Jones  the  author, 
in  pursuing  a  comparison  between  the  World  and  the 
Stage,  introduces  the  well-known  quotation  from 
Shakspere : — 

Life's  a  poor  player. 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more. 

Then  he  says :  "  For  which  hackneyed  quotation  I 
will  make  the  reader  amends  by  a  very  noble  one, 
which  few,  I  believe,  have  read ;  it  is  taken  from  a 
poem  called  The  Deity ^  published  about  nine  years 
ago,  and  long  since  buried  in  oblivion  ;  a  proof  that 
good  books,  no  more  than  good  men,  do  always  sur- 
vive the  bad  ":— 

^  From  Thee  all  human  actions  take  their  springs, 
The  rise  of  empires  and  the  fall  of  kings ! 
See  the  vast  theatre  of  Time  displayed. 
While  o'er  the  scene  succeeding  heroes  tread, 
With  pomp  the  shining  images  succeed : 
What  leaders  triumph  aod  what  monarchs  bleed! 
Perform  the  parts  Thy  providence  assigned. 
Their  pride,  tiieir  passions  to  Thy  ends  inclined ; 
Awhile  they  glitter  in  the  face  of  day. 
Then  at  Thy  nod  the  phantoms  pass  away ; 
No  traces  left  of  all  the  busy  scenot 
But  that  remembrance  says,  ''The  things  have  boeo." 

As  this  was  probably  written  by  Fielding  in  1749,  it 
will  now  be  about  146  years  since  the  poem  of  The 
Deity  was  published.  Probably  some  of  your  readers 
could  say  whether  they  have  seen  the  poem,  and  if  It 
really  is  buried  in  oblivion,  as  Henry  Fiel(Ung  says. 
One  would  naturally  think  it  would  have  been  rescued 
from  such  a  fate  on  the  appearance  of  Tom  Jones,  I 
should  be  glad  to  hear  if  anything  is  known  about  it 
at  the  present  time.  W.  C. 

Ardwicic 

THB  BBOTHBBS  GBANT. 

[4,156.]  Some  few  weeks  ago  a  paper  was  read 
before  the  Manchester  Literary  Club,  by  Mr.  Robert 
Langton,  respecting  the  identity  of  these  gentlemen 
with  the  Brothers  Cheeryble  of  Charles  Dickens.  I 
saw  the  report  in  youi  columns,  and  am  reminded 
of  it  by  a  paragraph  in  this  day's  Athenaeum, 

In  his  paper  Mr.  Langton  repudiated  the  current 
belief  that  the  brothers  Grant  came  to  Manchester 
"  barfoot  an'  barelegged,"  as  a  true  Mancestrian 
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would  have  said  in  my  young  days.  But  I  can 
assure  him  such  was  the  case,  without  for  one 
moment  calling  the  respectability  of  their  parentage 
in  question.  My  grandfather  knew  them  well  when 
they  first  came  to  the  town,  and  I  have  heard  my 
mother  and  aunt  frequently  repeat  the  statement 
that  they  were  then  barefooted  lads.  They  had  also 
been  known  to  the  father  of  a  friend  of  mine,  and  he 
also  said  the  same.  This  was  when  their  identity 
with  the  Brothers  Cheeryble  was  opened  discussed  on 
the  publication  of  Nickolaa  Nickleby,  Now,  my 
grandfather  was  a  smallware  manufacturer,  and  if 
their  father  had  a  smallware  shop  in  another  town, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  either  the  father  or 
the  sons  came  to  him  for  the  purchase  of  goods. 
Within  my  recollection,  lads  commonly  ran  about 
the  streets  minus  shoes  and  stockings;  and  it  is 
notorious  that  the  Scotch  did  so  within  a  very  recent 
period,  if  they  do  not  at  the  present  time ;  not  merely 
the  very  poor,  but  a  class  above  the  poor ;  so  that  it 
IS  no  impeachment  of  the  Grants  respectability  to 
say  they  came  into  Manchester  barefoot  To  say 
that  they  were  tier  boys  is  only  to  &ay  that  they 
belonged  to  a  class  of  lads  who  as  a  rule  did  go  bare- 
foot. Stockings  and  shoes  would  have  been  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  soak  in  their  employment. 

I  knew  the  brothers  William  and  Daniel  well  by 
sight,  and  something  more,  for  they  came  occasion- 
ally into  my  father's  shop  in  Market-street,  and  Miss 
Grant  was  a  regular  customer.  She  was  tall  and 
rather  thin.  William  was  a  tall  big  man,  Daniel 
rather  inclined  to  be  short  and  stout.  Miss  Grant 
kept  her  brothers'  house  in  Mosley-^treet.  It  was 
known  that  the  brothers  had  sundry  piles  of  copper 
ranged  on  a  desk  in  their  countinghouse  every 
morning  for  distribution  amongst  the  poor  people 
who  crowded  their  warehouse  door  to  await  their 
arrival.  There  was  likewise  a  story  current  that  the 
Grants  rescued  from  prison  and  misery  a  person  who 
had  defamed  and  treated  them  with  the  basest 
ingratitude,  but  my  memory  does  not  retain  the  par- 
ticulars. One  of  the  cannon  now  the  subject  of 
disputation  was  set  on  the  curb  of  the  extremely 
narrow  footway  at  the  corner  of  their  warehouse.  I 
passed  it  daily  for  three  or  four  years  on  my  way  to 
business,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  a  veritable 
cannon.  But  that  does  not  concern  the  Grants,  or 
the  Brothers  Cheeryble. 

ISABBLLA  Banks. 

London. 


THE    FOUNDER  OF  TRINITY  CHAPEL,  SALFOBD, 
AND  HIS  DESCENDANTS. 
V. 

[4,157.]  3.  The  Founder  himself.— Hamplney 
Booth,  commonly  called  *'  the  elder,''  was—like  ^of 
his  famous  contemporaries,  Humphrey  Gheth&muid 
Nicholas  Mosley — a  wealthy  local  merchant  ud 
manufacturer  and  extensive  landowner;  and  wk 
one  of  that  group  of  prominent  Manchester  lod 
Salf  ord  men  who,  living  during  the  reign  of  the  lust 
Stuart  King  of  England,  revived,  if  they  did  lot 
practically  originate,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  the 
more  important  departments  of  the  Manchester  tndL 
He  was  a  merchant  clothier  and  woollen  cloth  muih 
f  acturer,  and  probably--as  his  son  and  trade  luooeEsor 
almost  certainly  was — a  fustian  manufacturer.  The 
date  or  place  of  the  Founder's  birth  or  baptism  is  not 
positively  known ;  though  there  can  be  but^litUe  doubt 
that  his  birthplace  was  Salford,  the  home  of  his 
parents.  He  married,  on  the  23rd  August,  160S,  at  the 
Collegiate  Church,  Elizabeth  Whit  worth  (daughter  of 
Mr.  Richard  Whitworth  of  Newton,  near  Manchester), 
by  whom  he  had  five  children — hereafter  to  be  parti- 
cularly mentioned.  Mrs.  Booth  died  in  October,  161A 
and  was  on  the  10th  of  that  month  buried  at  tk 
Collegiate  Church.  Her  father's  will  was  proTed  at 
Chester  in  the  year  1622. 

In  a  money  bond  dated  February  15, 1618,  exeeoted 
by  Francis  Pigott,  merchant  tailor,  London,  vui 
Robert  ffage,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Londi», 
Esquire,  the  Founder  is  described  as  ot  Salford, 
gentleman ;  the  vntnesses  are  '*  (George  Valentyne' 
and  '*Tho.  Kyllett,"  and  the  amount,  secured  by  the 
Bond,  is  payable  to  the  Founder  **  att  tbeCh^peUof 
the  Rolls,  scituate  and  beinge  in  Chauncery  lane. 
London." 

The  Founder,  on  August  2, 1622,  had  conveyed  to 
him,  by  John  Beswick,  senr.,  and  John  Beswick, 
junr.,  "  severall  closes  of  land  in  Blakeley ; "  and  be 
was  a  party  to  a  Fine,  levied  at  Lancaster,  on  Augoit 
20  in  the  same  year,  Joseph  Cost«rdine  and  othen 
being  the  deforceants,  *'of  landes  in  Blakeley"- 
whether  the  same  lands  as  last  mentioned  does  not 
appear  on  the  abstract  (or  rather  schedule  of  title 
deeds)  from  which  I  am  quoting. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  curious  commercial 

security,  dated  in  1623,  in  favour   of  the  Founder, 

which  I  have  in  my  collection  of  old  MSS,  :— 

This  bill  bindeth  me  Thomas  Leighe  of  Knotsford 
woUendrap'  to  paye  unto  Humffrey  Boothe  of  Salford 
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Clotbier  the  fful  and  Juat  some  of  fPortie  six  pounds 
neeoetecne  ahilliDgs  of  Currant  Englishe  monej,  Due 
to  be  paiod  the  24  of  June  next,  to  the  w'ch  eaied 
pnyment  well  &  trulj  to  be  paied  in  manner  &  forme 
aforesaied,  I  the  saied  Thomas  Leighe  doe  byod  me 
my  heires  &  assignee  ffirmlie  by  these  presents.  In 
witnease  hearoof  I  have  aette  my  hand  and  seale  thr> 
13  of  Maye  1623.  p'  mee  Tho.  Leighe^ 

Sealed,  signed,  k  d[eliyere]d  in  the  presence  of 
William  Chorlton, 
James  Jollie. 

In  1625  and  1626  reflpectively,  the  Founder  was 
party  to  the  respective  marriage  settlements  of  his 
two  well-known  sons — the  only  ones  who  attained 
fflinhood — but  detailed  reference  to  these  transac- 
tions had  better  be  held  over  until  I  deal  with  the 
marriages  and  with  the  histories  of  the  two  sons  in 

question.  C.  T.  Tallbnt-Bateman. 

M,  Brown-ftreet,  Manoheater. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

GLADSTONE  ANAGBAMS. 
(Note  No.   4,150,  January   16.) 

[il68.]  Your  correspondent,  J.  S.  Thobnton, 
gins  several  excellent  anagrams  on  the  name  of  Mr. 
Oiidatone.  Perhaps  the  followmg,  which  was  sent 
to  the  St,  Jame^B  Gazette  by  an  anonymous  corres- 
poDdent  (in  1883,  if  I  recollect),  may  be  of  interest, 
especially  after  the  phase  the  Irish  question  has 
lecently  assumed: — *' The  Right  Honourable  William 
£wart  Gladstone— I  am  the  Whig  who'll  be  a  traitor 
to  England's  rule."  Thomas  W.  Habbis. 

ChapeUtreet,  Salford. 

tt  *  tt 

I  have  seen  the  following  anagram  ahout  trees  on 
the  name  William  Ewart  Gladstone :— "  At  trees  a 
man  will  go  wild."  Jobl  Wainwbight. 

Plochwood. 

CANN0N-8TBEET. 
(Nos.  4,153  and  others.) 

[4,159.]  Though  the  supposed  origin  of  the  name 
of  this  street  has  not  yet  been  definitely  confirmed, 
it  may  be  well  to  note  another  fact  or  two  connected 
with  its  historj^  before  the  subject  is  dismissed. 

It  was  here  the  place  of  worship  known  as  Cannon- 
street  Independent  Chapel  was  erected  in  1761.  It 
was  rebuilt  about  1829.  For  many  years  past  it  has 
been  used  as  a  yam  warehouse.  On  June  23, 1781, 
Mr.  Charles  Wheeler  printed  and  published  the  first 
number  of  the  Manchester  Chronicle  in  Hunter's 
Lane,  a  short  street  at  the  lower  end  of  Cannon- 


street  running  into  Hanging  Ditch.  The  warehouse 
of  Messrs.  Samuel  and  James  Broadbent  used  to  be 
nearly  at  the  top  of  Cannon-street,  on  the  right-hand 
side.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  a  weaver 
accompanied  by  a  lad  used  to  trudge  from  Middleton 
to  here  with  a  wallet  on  the  shoulders  of  each,  con- 
taining the  cloth  they  had  woven.  Aft«r  receiving 
fresh  supplies  of  warp  and  weft  they  used  to  tramp 
back  again  to  Middleton.  The  lad  with  his  rough 
jacket,  knee-breeches,  strong  stockings  and  shoes, 
and  his  open-collared  shirt,  would  look  rather  a  con- 
spicuous object  now-a-days.  He  was  the  author  of 
Passages  in  the  Life  of  a  Radical. 

John  Mellob. 

Ashley  Lane. 


QUERIES. 

[4,160.]  Rae  Wilson  and  Thomas  Hood.— 
Who  was  "Rae  Wilson,  Esq.,"  whom  Tom  Hood 
satirized  in  his  famous  "  Ode  ?"  What  was  his  posi- 
tion in  life,  and  how  did  he  incur  such  odium  from 
the  genuine-hearted  poet?  L.  V. 

[4,161.]  Manchesteb  Volunteebs  and  the 
Siege  op  Gibbaltab.  —  Can  any  reader  give  me 
information  respecting  His  Majesty's  Seventy-second 
Regiment  or  Manchester  Volunteers,  stating  if  any 
records  exist,  and  where  and  by  whom  the  men  were 
enlisted  for  the  defence  of  Gibraltar  during  the 
memorable  siege  in  which  this  regiment  took  part  ? 

Mancbstbian. 

[4,162.]  Thomas  Rochdale,  a  Buby  Book- 
BiNDEB.— A  correspondent  writes  as  follows  to  the 
PaU  Mall  Gazette : — "  While  engaged  in  cataloguing 
a  library  an  example  of  bibliopegistic  skill  came 
under  my  notice,  the  executor  of  which  certainly 
deserves  to  rank  with  the  celebrated  names  of  Roger 
Payne,  Charles  Lewis,  and  Kalthoeber.  The  work  in 
question  was  a  copy  of  Thomson's  Seasons,  illustrated 
by  Bartolozzi,  bound  in  red  morocco,  inlaid  on  sides 
with  coloured  leathers,  in  geometrical  designs,  in 
imitation  of  the  Grolier  style,  while,  singular  to  say, 
the  lettering,  instead  of  being  gilt,  was  also  formed 
ot  inlaid  leather.  The  whole  was  executed  in  such 
exquisite  style  that  much  surprise  was  caused  that, 
when  examined,  instead  of  one  of  the  great  London 
binders,  the  ticket  of  Thomas  Rochdale,  of  Bury,  a 
name  hitherto  unknown,  met  the  eye.  From  a  letter 
affixed  inside,  referring  to  the  binding,  the  date  of 
the  execution  of  the  work  is  placed  at  1813.    Col- 
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lectors  are  advised  to  look  out  for  specimens  of 
Rochdale's  work,  as  they  will  be,  judging  from  the 
above,  well  worthy  of  notice.''  Assuming  this  to  be 
Bury  in  Lancashire,  is  anything  known  in  that  town 
or  the  county  of  an  artist  who  seems  somehow  to 
have  been  worthy  of  fame,  but  has  become  ^  to  dull 
f orgetfulness  a  prey  ?  "  Ion. 

BiCrCLING  OVER  THB  AlPS  AND  APENNINES. — 
A  Bavarian  gentleman,  Mr.  Wolff,  together  with  a  pupil 
of  his  named  Carlo  Bresedolo,  has  txavelled  to  Rome  by 
bicycle  from  Trento  in  six  days,  having  at  first  been 
greatly  hindered  by  snow  and  storms  in  the  valley  of 
the  Adige.  The  last  part  of  the  journey  was  very  rapid, 
as  the  travellers  did  the  distance  from  Pisa  to  Rome,  400 
miles,  in  29|  hours.  Oue  of  the  bicycles  weighed  only 
281b8.,  and  yet  crossed  the  Alps  and  Apennines  without 
the  least  dama/se. 

Bbbad  v.  Drink. — Mr.  Charles  Fenwick,  M.P., 
who  has  been  a  total  abstainer  for  nineteen  years,  in  a 
speech  at  North  Shields  the  other  day  drew  a  contrast 
between  the  Drink  Bill  and  the  Bread  Bill.  They  were, 
he  said,  in  the  midst  of  a  commercial  depression ;  men 
were  out  of  work  and  children  crying  for  bread,  and 
still.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  day  by  day  they  were 
spending  on  an  average  over  £370,000  on  intoxicating 
dr!nk,  whilst  they  were  only  spending  £192,000  per  day 
on  bread.  If  men  were  only  wise  in  their  generation,  if 
ttiey  would  ta:.3  the  £370,000  that  was  spent  day  by  day 
on  intoxicating  drink  to  the  shoemakers,  the  tailors,  the 
grocers,  the  butchers,  and  the  upholsterers,  it  would 
give  such  an  impetus  to  this  country  as  to  find  employ- 
ment for  all. 

Longevity  in  the  Societt  of  Friends. — The 
obitunry  of  the  Society  of  Friends  for  tbe'ipast  year  for 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  shows  some  striking  instances 
of  longevity.  In  all,  the  deaths  of  317  persons  are 
recorded — 160  males  and  157  females.  The  infantile 
mortniity  is  very  slight — the  total  number  of  deaths  of 
children  under  one  year  being  thirteen,  and  of  those 
between  one  and  five  years  eleven.  Of  persons  from  five 
to  ten  years  there  were  seven  deaths,  and  ten  to  fifteen 
years  four  deaths  only  in  the  year.  The  deaths  slowly 
increase  with  the  decades  following,  but  not  until  that 
from  fifty  to  sixty  is  reached  is  the  number  over  20,  for 
the  doca'de  named  the  actual  number  being  29.  But 
from  Hixty  to  seventy  years  there  were  not  fewor  than 
51  de  iths ;  from  seventy  to  eighty  years  the  number  was 
72,  thure  being  31  males,  and  41  females.  The  deaths  at 
the  age  of  from  eighty  to  ninety  years  were  as  many  as 
61,  thj  number  of  males  being  24,  and  females  37.  And 
of  deaths  of  persons  between  ninety  and  one  hundrec) 
years  of  age  there  were  eight,  of  whom  three  were  males 
and  five  females.  One  of  the  latter  eight  was  92;  two 
were  each  93 ;  another  91 ;  while  most  of  the  remainder 
bad  turned  the  ninetieth  year. 
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NOTES. 

THE    FOUNDER  OF  TRINITY  CHAPEL,  BALFOBD, 
AND  HIS  DB8CENDANTB. 

VI. 

[4,163.]    3.   The  Founder  himself  (continued)- 

By  a  deed  (of  which  I  possess  an  abstract  or  epitome 

dated  in  1776)  of  grant  or  feoffment,  dated  the  18tb 

February,  1630,  the  Founder  (therein  described « 

**  Humphrey  Booth  the  elder,  of   Salford,  in  tk 

County  of  Lancaster,  gentleman  ")  granted  to  Adu 

Byrom,   Thomas    Mort,    Adam    Pilkington,   John 

Lownds,  George  Crannase  the  younger,  and  John 

Whit  worth,  as  trustees,  in  fee  simple : — 

All  that  fiarn,  with  the  Appurtenances,  sitaatSk 
standing,  and  beine  in  Manchester,  in  or  near  unio  the 
Highway  or  Lane  leading  between  the  Town  of  Ifan- 
chester  aforesaid  and  a  certain  Place  near  tliereaato 
adjoining,  commonly  called  the  Shooter's  Brook,  then 
[1630]  in  the  Holding  or  Occupation  of  the  said  Hum- 
phrey Booth,  or  his  Assigns,  and  now  [1776]  in  the 
Possession  or  Occupation  of  William  Houghton,  or  lua 
Assigns;  and  all  those  Two  Closes,  Clausurae,  and 
Parcels  of  Land,  Meadow  and  FHSture,  with  their 
Appurtenances,  lying  and  being  in  Manchester  afore- 
said, near  unto  the  said  Highway  or  Lane  aforesui 
containing,  by  Estimation,  Six  Aci^s  of  Land,  or  there' 
abouts,  theretofore  the  Inheritance  of  William  Stanley, 
deceased,  then  [1630]  or  then  late  in  the  Holding  or 
Occupation  of  tne  said  Humphrey  Booth,  his  Aasifoee 
or  Assigns,  and  now  [1776]  of  the  said  William  Houghtoa, 
his  Assigns  or  Undertenants;  and  also  all  thow  Tbns 
Closes,  Ciausures,  Crofts,  or  Parcels  of  Land,  Meadow, 
or  Pasture,  then  cidled  jfillteard  Crofts,  or  Miltwortk 
Crofts,  lying  and  being  in  Mancheater  afoc»- 
said,  containing,  by  Estimation,  Eight  Acres  of 
Laud,  or  thereabouts,  theretofore  the  Inheritance 
of  Ralph  Holme,  Gentleman,  deceased,  then  [1630]  or 
then  late  likewise  in  the  Holding  or  Occupation  of  the 
said  Humphrey  Booth,  his  Assignee  or  Assigns,  and  now 
[1776]  in  the  Possession  or  Occupation  of  John  Bawlin- 
son,  his  Assigns  or  Undertenants. 

These  properties  were,  according  to  the  deed,  to 
be  held  by  the  Trustees  "  their  Heirs  and  Assigns, 
(under  and  subject  to  the  Rent  of  Ten  Shillings, 
thereby  reserved  and  made  payable  to  the  Heirs  and 
Assigns  of  the  said  Humphrey  Booth,  yearly),  for 
ever.*' 

Upon  special  Trust  and  Confidence,  and  to  the  Intent 
and  Purpose  that  the  clear  yearly  Rents,  issues 
and  Profits  of  all  and  singular  the  said  Lands 
and  Premisses  (the  said  yearly  Rent  of  Ten  Shil- 
linfirs,  and  all  other  reasonable  and  necessary  Charges 
and  Reprizes,  being  always  allowed,  excepted  and 
deducted)  should,  from  and  after  the  Death  of  the 
Humphrey  Booth  be  for  ever,  yearly,  from  Time  toUmei 
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justly,  truly,  carefully,  faithfully  and  wholly  disposed 
of,  distributed,  conyurted  and  employed  towards  or  for 
the  Succour,  Aid  or  Relief  of  such  poor,  aged,  needy  or 
impoteut  People,  as,  for  the  Time  beinn:,  should  inhabit 
or  dwell  witbm  the  Uorough  or  Town  of  Salford  afore- 
said, and  by  the  Judgments  and  eood  Discretions,  from 
Time  to  Time,  for  ever,  of  the  Two  Constables  of  the 
said  Borough  or  Town  of  Salford  successively,  for  the 
Time  being,  and  of  such  the  Churchwarden,  yearly,  for 
eTsr,  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Manchester  aforesaid,  for 
the  Time  being,  as  from  Time  to  Time  should  happen  to 
be  elected  or  chosen  Churchwarden  for  the  same  Borough 
or  Town  of  Salford,  or  of  any  Two  of  them,  the  same 
Constables  and  Churchwarden  of  or  for  the  same  Borough 
or  Town  of  Salford  for  the  Time  being  (whereof  such 
Chorchwarden  to  be  One),  should  be  <£emed  and  oou- 
ceived  to  have  Need  or  Want  thereof,  and  in  such  sort 
•udmumeraais  specified,  limited,  and  expressed  [in  the 
deed  io  question]. 

This  is,  of  course,  the  endowment  deed  of  the  well- 
known  **  Elder  Booth's  Charity  " — further  particulars 
of  which  need  not  be  here  given. 

I  possess  a  short  contemporary  memorandum  of  a 
"certeyne  deed  of  ffeoffment,"  dated  the  18th  day  of 
October,  1632,  and  made  between  the  Founder  and 
"Robert  Booth,  gent.,  sonne  and  heire  apparent  **  of 
the  Founder,  "upon  thone  p[ar]te  And  Humfrey 
Booth  the  younger,  sonne  of  "  the  Founder,  **  upon 
tbother  p[ar]te,  of  a  certeyne  Messuage,  Burgage  and 
Tenement  with  th'  appurtenances,  in  Salford  .  .  . 
now  in  the  seuerall  occupacons  of  the  said  Humfrey 
Booth  the  younger,  and  of  one  Ralph  Baily,  chap- 
man.'' In  connection  with  this  memorandum  the 
following  names  appear :—** Tho.  Morte,"  ''George 
Boothe,"  "  John  Dawson,'*  and  "  Gerard  Simkin." 

From  another  contemporary  document  in  my  col- 
lection I  learn  that  the  Founder  was,  in  November, 
1632,  the  owner  of  (among  other  property)  certain 
**  Messuages,  Burgages,  lands,  Tenements  and  here- 
ditaments •  .  •  within  the  Townes,  Towneshipps, 
uillagee,  hamletts,  ffeilds,  premises,  or  Territories  of 
Salford,  Manchester,  Pendleton,  Pendleburie,  Ould- 
field,  Ouldfleld  Lane,  Crosse  Lane,  Ordsall,  Litle 
Boolton,  Ardwicky  Chorlton  als  Chorlton  Roe,  An- 
coates  and  Ryton  [Royton]  in  the  County  of  Lan- 
caster." Memoranda  taken  during  professional 
investigation  of  local  titles  will  enable  me  to  give, 
in  later  notes,  particulars  of  some  of  these  estates. 

C.  T.  Tallbnt-Batbman, 

24,  firown-street,  Manchester. 

[In  my  last  note,  of  which  I  was  not  able  to  revise  a 
proof,  are  sondry  inaccuracies,  two  of  which  (not  being 
typoirraphical)  ou^ht  to  be  here  corrected.  (1)  The 
Manchester  trades  founded  or  revived  by  the  worthies  I 


mentioned,  were  the  old  Manchester  staple  trades.  (2) 
The  security  copied  was  in  favour  of  the  Founder,  but 
was  not  signed  by  him. — C.  T.  T.-B.] 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

THE  BLACK  CAMEL. 
(Query  So.  4,148,  January  9.) 

[4,164.]  In  Belffravia  for  June,  1884  (article 
"  Proverbs '')  the  proverb  is  given  in  rather  a 
different  form  to  that  of  the  querist.  "  Death  is  a 
black  camel  which  kneels  at  every  door  **  (that  is, 
kneels  to  take  up  the  coiiin-load). 

Geobqe  W.  Lockwood. 

Withlngton. 

THE  BUOTHEBS  qbant. 
(Note  No.  4.156,  January  23.) 

[4,166.]  Thirty  to  fifty  years  ago  the  Brothers 
Grant  were  frequent  visitors  to  Buxton,  always 
making  the  '*  Old  Hall "  their  quarters.  They  were 
fond  of  billiards,  but  William  played  with  the 
"  mace"  an  instrument  then  used  by  old  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  but  now  rarely  seen  in  a  billiard  room, 
because  many  ladies  handle  the  cue  with  more 
dexterity  and  grace  than  most  gentlemen.  Here 
they  always  appeared  desirous  to  promote  hilarity, 
and  their  charities  were  lavished  with  indiscriminate 
prodigality.  They  went  about  trying  to  do  good. 
They  were  a  little  god-send  to  schoolboys.  For  they 
would  start  foot  races  to  the  top  of  Hall  Bank  or  the 
summit  of  St.  Anne's  Cliff  and  back  for  coppers,  and 
great  was  the  emulation  these  prospective  pennies 
excited.  One  of  the  fruit-girls  of  that  day,  with  a 
heavy  basket,  went  with  light  elastic  steps  up  the 
hill  in  front  of  the  "  HaU."  •♦  I  would  give  all  I 
possess,"  said  Daniel,  '*  if  I  could  go  up  that  hill  like 
that  girl  I"  Undoubtedly  they  enjoyed  "  the  pleasures 
of  the  table."  Once  upon  a  time  a  peculiar  vint"^ 
of  port  took  their  fancy.  "  Our  compliments  to  Mr 
B.  We  would  like  to  know  how  much  of  this  wine 
hB  has  in  his  cellar  ?"  The  answer  soon  came.  So 
many  dozen.  "  Tell  Mr.  B.  we  shall  stay  until  it  is 
finished."    And  they  kept  their  word. 

Many  anecdotes  are  told  of  them  and  their  coach- 
man '*Bob."  It  is  said  that  Daniel,  moved  by  a  pitiful 
tale  told  by  a  man  with  one  leg,  gave  him  half  a 
sovereign.  Afterwards,  on  the  appearance  of  a 
**  runner" — there  were  no  **  Bobbies  "  in  those  days — 
the  man  dropped  his  wooden  leg,  let  go  bis  real  leg, 
strapped  up  in  his  trousers,  and  ran  for  bis  life. 
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This  was  a  revelation.  The  same  man  subsequently, 
again  with  a  wooden  leg,  was  seen  begging  on  the 
Rush ol me  Road,  when  "  Bob  "  was  ordered  to  drive 
close  past  him.  Daniel  leaned  from  the  window 
and  gave  him  a  smart  whack  with  his  walking  stick 
across  the  shoulders.  "  That  reduces  the  account  to 
nine  and  sixpence ! "  he  exclaimed,  as  the  carriage 
rolled  on.  And  the  story  goes  that  he  took  it  out  in 
similar  sixpennyworths  whenever  he  had  a  chance. 

J.  C.  Bates. 

NattAll  Terrace,  Buxton. 

MANCHESTBIl  VOLUNTBBRS  AND  THE  SIEGE  OF 

GIBBALTAB. 
(Quer3'  Ko.  4.161,  January  23.) 

[4,166.]  A  correspondent  desires  information  con- 
cerning the  above.  Perhaps  the  following  particulars 
may  be  of  some  U66« 

In  1777  war  was  being  carried  on  between  England 
and  America,  and  in  their  patriotic  zeal  the  inha- 
bitants of  Manchester  started  a  subscription  in  order 
to  equip  a  regiment  to  serve  for  the  mother  country. 
The  result  of  this  movement  was  that  a  sum  of 
£8,075  was  raised,  and  a  regiment—  tlie  celebrated 
Seventy-second — was  formed  (the  precursor  of  many 
volunteer  regiments  in  Manchester).  The  original 
plan  was  not  carried  out,  for  the  regiment,  instead 
of  sailing  for  America,  proceeded  to  Gibraltar,  where 
it  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  siege,  rendering 
valuable  help  to  the  British  arms.  The  Volunteers 
returned  to  this  town  in  1783,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived with  great  enthusiasm,  and  theii  colours  were 
deposited  with  great  ceremony  in  the  Collegiate 
Church.  They  were  subsequently  removed  to  the 
Chetham  Library,  where  they  are  still,  I  believe,  to 
be  seen.  The  total  strength  of  the  Manchester  regi- 
ment numbered  1,082  men.  In  an  ode,  composed  at 
the  time,  the  following  reference  to  them  is  to  be 
found  :— 

But  Britain  in  this  race  of  fame, 

Which  of  thy  daughter  towns  may  claim 

The  greatest  share  ot  glory  for  the  whole  ? 

'Tis  Manchester  that  claims  the  share, 

'Tis  Manchester  re-urged  the  war, 

'Tis  Mancbaater  re-awaked  the  British  soul. 

In  the  Manchester  Historical  Recorder  several  men 
connected  with  this  regiment  are  mentioned.  George 
Beswick,  one  of  the  Volunteers,  died  at  Bolton, 
March  26, 1840,  aged  seventy-nine ;  and  Mr.  Adam 
Mort,  then  one  of  the  few  surviving  heroes,  died 
May  31  in  the  same  year,  at  Davyhulme,  aged  eighty- 
nine.    FerhapB  the  most  celebrated  man  in  the  corps 


was  Colonel  John  Drinkwater-Bethune,  who  aenred 
as  a  captain  in  the  regiment.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr. 
Drink  water,  of  Salford,  and  brother  to  Major  Drink- 
water,  ol  the  Sixty-second,  who  died  April  23, 1797, 
on  his  way  home  from  the  West  Indies.  Colonel 
Drink  water  was  educated  at  the  Manchester  Grammir 
School,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  tbe 
Seventy-second  Regiment.  He  was  one  o!  the  last, 
if  not  actually  the  last,  of  the  surrivors  of  thia 
memorable  siege.  Throughout  the  siege  he  notel 
down  in  his  diary  all  particulars  connected  with  tte 
attack,  and  on  his  return  home  he  wrote  a  Hiim 
of  the  Siege  of  Gibraltar,    He  died  January  16,18tt. 

Reilly,  in  his  History ]pf  Manchester,  mentions  tk 
formation  of  this  regiment.  £.  Faetington. 

The  Hornbeam,  Rushoizne. 

TANNING  AND  LBATHEB  TSBM& 
(Note  No.  4,143,  January  9.) 
[4,167.]  In  reply  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Kabwaksb,  we 
have  no  such  term  in  our  trade  as  x>eache  bide,  but 
it  is  most  probable  that  the  name  was  applied  to 
calf  skins  tanned  with  peach  wood,  the  colour  bong 
a  delicate  pale  red.  The  word  "  ossles  "  may  have 
meant  the  roundings  off  hides,  which  we  call  ofU. 

James  T.  ^vwm. 

Blackfriars  Bridge. 


QUERIES. 

[4,168.]    Work  on  Cromwell.— Who  wrote  tlie 

History  of  Cromwell  and  his  Times,  which  append 

in  the  Working  Man's  Friend  in  the  years  of  1^ 

1849,  and  1850  ?    Was  it  Thomas  Carlyle  ? 

W.  R 

[4,169.]  GuLix  Holland  and  DiMOTHY.-Inw 
inventory  made  towards  the  close  of  the  last  centaiy 
I  find  frequent  mention  of  "  Gulix  HoUand,"  and  of 
shirts  made  of  '*  Gulix  Holland."  Can  any  of  ov 
manufacturing  friends  tell  what  was  the  spedafity 
denoted  by  the  "Gulix?"  In  the  same  inventoiyl 
found  Dimity  spelled  •*  Dimothy."  The  writer  ws 
not  illiterate,  and  not  likely  to  spell  incorrectly. 

Isabella  Baxo. 

[4,170.]  Charles  Sharps  op  Dumfries  isb 
Robert  Burns.— Who  was  Charles  Sharpe,towhott 
Burns  introduced  himself  in  [a  characteristicletttf 
as  follows  ?— "  It  is  true,  sir,  you  are  a  gentleman  of 
rank  and  fortune,  and  I  am  a  poor  devil  Yoa  area 
feather  in  the  cap  of  society,  and  I  am  avery  boboail 
in  his  shoe.  Yet  I  have  the  honour  to  belong  to  tb» 
same  family  with  yoiL   I  cannot>  indeed,  be  propaiiy 
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said  to  belong  to  any  house,  or  even  any  proTince  or 
kiBgdom ;  as  my  mother,  who  for  many  years  was 
spoase  to  a  marching  regiment,  gave  me  into  this  bad 
world  aboard  the  packet-boat  somewhere  between 
I>on8ghadee  and  Portpatrick.  By  our  common  family 
I  mean  the  family  of  the  Muses.''  The  letter  to 
Sharps  was  sold  along  with  a  number  of  interesting 
autograph  manuscripts  of  Bums,  at  Christie,  Manson 
and  Wood's  rooms,  London,  on  the  seventh  of 
December,  1880.  W.  Dinsmobs. 

[4,171.]  Blakestake.—  Will  some  of  your  anti- 
quarian or  other  old  inhabitant  readers  turn  to  Baines's 
Map  of  the  County  Palatine,  engraved  in  1824,  and 
published  1824-5  by  W.  Wales  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool, 
for  Baines's  Lancashire,  and  tell  us,  if  they  possibly 
can,  whether  the  insertion  of  this  word  is  a  blunder 
on  some  one's  part  in  topography  ?  The  map  before 
me  has  T.  Wilson,  surveyor,  at  the  left-hand  comer, 
and  I  don't  detect  another  doubtful  spot  in  any  other 
part  of  the  excellent  sheet.  I  may  just  say  that 
Blakestake  is  placed  about  midway  between  Chorlton 
Bov,  Levenshulme,  Rusholme,  and  Kirkmanshulme. 
The  illustrations  of  the  principal  portion  of  each 
Lancashire  town  given  by  the  several  surveyors  at 
the  comer  of  each  map  are  replete  with  quiet 
humour.  Stockport  is  delineated  with  its  church,  at 
the  end  of  a  main  street,  which  is  peopled  by  three 
men,  all  engaged  either  in  riding  or  driving. 

H.  H. 

Chorlton-on-Medlock. 


WOLVRS  FniQHTSD  B7  THR  TeLBGBAPH. — In 
Norway  it  is  believed  that  wolves  are  frightened  away 
by  teleg^raph  liDes.  While  a  vote  was  pending  on  a 
irrant  to  a  new  line,  a  member  of  the  StorthinflE^remarked 
that,  while  his  constituents  had  no  direct  interest  in  it, 
they  would  support  tlie  grant,  because  the  wires  would 
drive  away  tbe  wolves.  It  is  said  that,  however  hungry  a 
wolf  may  be,  he  will  never  go  into  a  spot  that  is  enclosed 
by  ropes  stretched  on  posts.  It  is  stated,  as  a  remark- 
able fact,  since  the  first  telegraphic  line  was  established, 
twenty  years  ago,  wolves  have  never  appeared  in  its 
neighboorhood. 

Pbb88  Corbsctobs:  Amebica  v.  England. — 
Proof-reading  is  une  of  the  things  they  do  better  in 
Americi.  Every  large  printing  establishment  there  has 
for  proof-reader  a  highly-educated  person  with  n  know- 
ledge of  languages  and  an  equal  tenacity  of  opinion.  He 
or  she,  too,  generally  receives  a  Inrge  salary^ne  of  the 
Urtrest  in  the  establishment  Here  in  England  it  is 
common  to  find  a  wealthy  and  important  printing  firm 
employing  as  chief  proof-reader  somebody  who  would  be 
more  properly  engaged  in  writing  addresses  or  affixing 
stamps. — rali  mSi  Gazette^ 


SaturDai^t  februari?  0,  t880. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

CHABLB8  BHABPE  AND  BOBBBT  BUBN8. 

(Query  No.  4,170,  January  30.) 

[4,172.]  Charles  Shari.e  was  the  son  of  William 
Kirkpatrick,  of  Ellisland,  and  grandson  of  Sir  Thomas 
Kirkpatrick,  of  Closebum.  Succeeding  to  the  estate 
of  Hoddam,  in  Dumfriesshire,  he  assumed  the  name 
of  Sbarpe.  He  was  the  father  of  the  celebrated 
Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  and  was  himself  a  man 
of  considerable  talent.  He  was  a  good  violinist  and 
composer  of  music.  Bums  foimd  in  him  a  kind  and  a 
considerate  friend.  Many  were  the  visits  to  Hoddam, 
when,  no  doubt,  the  yiolin  was  produced,  and  the 
pathetic  airs  of  Scotland  played  over  with  gusto  to 
the  delight  of  the  Bard.  Thomas  Gavin. 

Boston-street,  Hulme. 

*  *  * 

The  Charles  Sharpe  addressed  by  Bums  in  the 
letter  quoted,  under  a  fictitious  signature  (Johnny 
Faa),and  dated  Ellisland,  April  22, 1791,  was  Charles 
Sharpe,  Esq.,  of  Hoddam,  in  Dumfries-shire,  father 
of  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  Esq.,  distinguished 
for  his  antiquarian  lore.  Mr.  Sharpe  wrote  verses  as 
well  as  composed  music  William  Dykss. 

MANCHKSTKIl     YOLUNTEEBS    AND    THE     SIEGE     OF 

GIBRALTAB. 
(Nos.  4,161.  and  4,166.) 
[4,173.]  Referring  to  this  query,  and  to  the 
answer  by  Mr.  E.  Pabtington,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  note  that  "Spanking  Roger''  was  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  regiment  mentioned,  and  one  of  chose 
ordered  to  Gibraltar.  In  an  Indenture  of  Release, 
dated  29th  September,  1779,  wherein  the  notorious 
Squire  is  described  as  "  Roger  Ay touu,  late  of  Chorl- 
ton, in  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster,  but  now  of 
Inchdernie,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  Esquire,  a 
Captain  in  the  72nd  Regiment  of  Poor,  or  Royal 
Manchester  Volunteers,"  it  is  recited  that  "  the  said 
Roger  Aytoun  is  desirous  to  make  immediate  and 
ample  provision  for  the  payment  of  his  said  debts, 
by  the  sale  of  the  said  premiwos  [the  Chorlton  estate] 
.  .  .  but  being  called  upon  to  go  immediately  on 
His  Majesty's  service  to  Gibraltar,  where  his  said 
regiment  is  now  in  garrison,  he  is  thereby  prevented 
from  selling  or  contracting  for  the  sale  of  the  said 
premises    ...    in  his  own  proper  person";  and 
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oonaequently,  his  Chorlton  estate  is  expressed  to  be 
conyeyed  to  certain  trustees  (Joshua  Marriott,  Thomas 
Gbadwick,  and  Thomas  Walker  the  younger,  all 
local  gentlemen),  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  or 
mollifying  creditors  of  the  extravagant  squire. 

C.  T.  Tallbnt-Batbman. 

24.  Brown-street. 

BLAKESTAKB. 
(Query  Ko.  4,171,  January  30.) 

[4,174.]  Blakestake  is  not  a  printer's  error  on  the 
map  named  by  H.  H.  I  recollect  the  place  very  well. 
Some  flfty-flve  or  sixty  years  since  it  was  a  large 
farm-house  that  stood  to  the  right  of  Plymouth 
Grove  when  all  about  there  was  fields.  If  H.  H. 
will  walk  from  Nelson-street  up  what  was  Clarence- 
street,  when  he  gets  to  where  it  joins  High-street  the 
farm-house  stood  a  little  to  the  left  It  was  inhabited 
as  a  farm  some  years  ago  by  a  milk-dealer  of  the 
name  of  Toon.  I  have  not  been  in  that  neighbour- 
hood for  some  time,  but  when  last  I  saw  it,  part  I 
think  was  used  as  a  cab  or  omnibus  office,  the  other 
looked  only  like  a  small  cottage.  I  once  saw  a  pack 
of  harriers  meet  there.  Gbouge  Mountain. 

«  *  * 

If  **H.  H."  will  refer  to  the  map  accompanying 
Slater's  Manchester  Directory  for  the  present  year 
he  will  find  "  Blackstake  Cottage  '  a  little  to  the 
north  of  the  junction  of  Upi^er  Brook-street  and 
High-street,  Chorlton-upon-Medlock  ;  and  **  Black- 
stake  Farm'*  a  little  to  the  south  of  it.  In  the  former 
case  the  map  is  in  error,  the  "  cottage"  having  been 
pulled  down  several  years  ago.  The  buildings  of  the 
latter,  however,  still  remain.  The  Blackstake 
estate  formerly  extended  from  Wilmslow  Road, 
occupying  both  sides  of  High-street  and  Clarence- 
street  (now  Upper  Brook-Atreet),  these  streets  indeed 
being  most  probably  formed  by  its  owners  in  order  to 
develope  their  proi^erty  for  building  purposes.  The 
name  "  Blackstake,"  in  a  sUghtly  changed  form,  is 
perpetuated  by  the  Blackstock  Hotel,  Upper  Brook- 
street,  and  the  adjacent  Blackstock-street. 

W.  H. 


lished  the  first  ironfounders  or  ironfoundiy  in  which 
cast-iron  was  run  in  moulda  made  in  sand? 

MONANDEB. 

[4,177.]  Huxley  and  the  Chbss-playees.  — I 
understand  that  Professor  Huxley  describes  in  one  of 
his  essays  a  well-known  German  picture,  which 
represents  a  young  man  playing  at  cliess  with  the 
tempter  of  his  souL  Can  any  reader  direct  me  to  the 
passage  ?  W.  T.  R 

[4,178.]  George  Eliot. —  How  should  Marian 
Lewes  Cross's  pen-name  of  Eliot  be  pronounced? 
According  to  the  unwritten  law  of  English  spelling 
and  pronunciation,  which  makes  the  doubling  of 
letters  the  intimation  that  the  sound  of  the  preceding 
vowel  should  be  short,  the  pronunciation  of  Eliot 
ought  to  be  Ee-liot.  But  I  am  told  that  she  herself 
insisted  that  Ell-yut  was  the  right  pronunciation. 
Can  any  one  say?  The  matter  is  not,  perhaps, 
material,  but  one  may  as  well  be  right  even  in  trifles. 

Axox. 


QUERIES. 

[4,175.]    **Cake  will  Kill  a  Cat."— What  is 
the  origin  of  this  proverbial  saying?  J.  A. 

[4,176.]    Mancuestrb  Ibon  Founders.— In  what 
part  of  Manchester,  and  in  what  year,  was  estab- 


Mb.  Ruskin's  Hand-made  Wooixbn  Good&— 

Mr.  Buskin's  political  ecouomy  is  undergoing  a  severe 
strain.     In   pursuanoe  of  it  he  established  at  Laxej. 
in  the  Isle  of  Man,  a  water-mill  for  the  productiooof 
hand-made    woollen    goods.     Beaaty   combined   witk 
honesty  were  to  distinguish  this  mill    It  was   called 
St.  Creorge's  Mill.    No  nasty  modern  machinery,  fit  foi 
making  shoddy,  was  to  destroy  the  nerves  of  the  work- 
men at  Laxey.    lu  woollen  cloth,  flannel,  and  stocicia; 
yarn,  though  not  possessing  **  that  smoothne»a  of  fiutih 
characterizing  modern  manufacture,"    were  to  be  nih 
equalled  **  for  durability  and  freedom  from  shrinkiog.* 
Unfortunately    there    is   one   thing    which    was  leTi 
free  to  shrink.     The  profits   have   shrunk.     *'HoDesi 
goods"   seem    not    to   go   down   in    the   market.   It 
is    announced   that   ''the   sales    of   tne    productions 
of  the  water-mill  at  Laxey  have  almost  ceased,  except  to 
the  inhabitants  and  farmers  of  the  island,  who  Mn? 
their  own  wool  to  be  exchanj^d  for  cloth  or  stocking 
yam."    The  stock  is  accumulating,  the  profits  are  dis* 
appearing.    In  other  words,  the  Laxey  water-mill  does 
not  pay.    Though  the  goods  are  everlasting  in  wear,  a 
iMnigbted  population  demands  a  smoothness  of  finish  in 
what  it  buys,  which  can  only  be  produced  by  means 
and    methods     which    are   detestable    to   every   txiie 
Raskinite.    To  maintain  the  watermill,  an  aopeal  has 
been  issued  praying  the  managers  of  charities  to  buy 
Mr.  Buskin's  goods.    Of  course,  he  will  feel  that  the 
competitive  system  is  wrong.    But  competition  tells 
even  upon  St  George's  Mill.     People  will  buy  what 
they  like    best,   not    what  is   produced  in    the   best 
manner. — London  Corr^wmdent  of  Liverpool   Jitratry. 
[Probably  the   failure   is  due  quite  as  mucli  to  Mr. 
Kuskin's  aversion  to  advertising — that  is^  to  the  modern 
method  of  making  things  known.   Extremely  fewpeople 
even  knew  vf  the  enterprise.    The  above  paragraph  was 
tue  first  intimation  we  bad  of  itsexistenoe.— Ed.*) 
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COMMENTS   AND  ANSWERS. 

UANCHEflTJCB  VOLUNTBBAS  AND  THE  SIEGE  OF 

OIBBALTAB. 
(No8.  4.161,  4,166.  ftDd  4.173.) 
[4yl79.]    By  the  kindness  of  its  present  possessor, 
Ur.  Boyes,  I  have  examined  a  copy   of   Reilly's 
History  of  Manchester,  once  the  property  of  that 
indefatigable  antiquary  and  bookseller,  John  Gray 
Bell,  of  Manchester.    He  extended  the  work  from  its 
original  torm  (one  Tolume)  into  four  volumes  by  the 
insertion  of  several  thousand  views,  portraits,  and 
HS.  documents  bearing  upon  the  history  of  this  city. 
The  history  became  the  property  of  the  late  Alder- 
man Booth,  and  at  the  sale  of  his  library  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  its  present  possessor.     At  the  end 
of  the  third  volume  there  are  several  documents 
relating   to   the   siege    of    Gibraltar.      The   most 
important  ones  1  give  here.    From  one  we  learn  that 
tbe  regiment  was  finally  disbanded  on  September  9, 
1783,  and  that  it  was  raised  by  the  exertions  of 
Captain  Aytoun,  of  Chorlton  Hall.     The  first  one  of 
any  note  is  a  mper  giving  the  route  of  the  regiment 
in  its  march  from  Southampton  to  Manchester.      It 
is  as  follows  : — 

Monday August  11 Salisbury 

Tuesday „      12 Devizes 

Wednesday    „      13 Chippenh<im 

ThuFi^day  

Friday 

Saturday    


Sunday  

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 
Ttiursday  .. 
f^riday 


S.iturday  ., 
Sunday  .... 
Monday ..... 
Tuesd%y .... 
Wednesday 
Thursday  . 
Friday.^. 


14 Halt 

„      15 Malmesbury 

„      16 Stroud       and 

Hampstead 

17 Halt 

18 Gloucester 

19 Tewkesbury 

20 Worcester 

21 Halt 

22 Kidderminster 

and  Bewdsley 

23 Wolverhampton 

24 Halt 

25 Stafford 

26 Newcastle 

H      27 MHcclesfield 

„      28 Halt 

M      29 Stockport 

.,      30 Manchester 


»t 

n 
** 
f» 

H 

*t 

»f 
>t 

M 

*f 


Saturday    „ 

At  the  bottom  of  this  paper  are  the  initials  J.  D., 
which  evidently  stand  for  James  Drinkwater,  captain 
of  tbe  Seventy-second,  and  historian  of  the  siege. 

The  second  document  I  copied  was  an  account,  by 
an  eye-witness  probably,  of  the  return  of  the  regi- 
ment to  Manchester. 

On  Saturday  last  arrived  her(»  frovn  Gibraltar  the  72Qd 


Regimeat,  or  Roval  Manchester  Volunteers,  amidst  tbe 
repeated  acclamations  of  near  thirtv  thousand  persons, 
who  flocked  from  all  quarters  of  the  county  to  behold 
the  men  whose  spirit,  perseverance,  and  bravery  had 
rivalled  the  greatest  heroes  of  antiquity.  The  gentlemen  of 
Stockport,  after  particularly  treating  them  with  a  public 
breakfast,  showing  them  every  token  of  respect  during 
their  short  stay,  (tbey)  headed  them  on  horseback  from 
thence,  and  were  met  about  half  way  by  the  gentlemen 
of  the  town  on  horseback ;  as  soon  as  tbey  appeared  on 
Ardwick  Green  (where  the  Dragoons  on  horseback,  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Association,  and  other  gentlemen  on 
foot  waited  for  them),  tbe  joy  of  the  people  burst  out 
into  the  loudest  acclamation,  and  all  the  way  to  the 
town  and  to  S.  Ann's  Square,  being  thronged  with 
spectators,  they  eagerly  vied  with  each  other  which 
should  most  loudly  express  the  joy  of  their  gladdened 
hearts.  The  Association  gentlemen  fired  three  excellent 
voUies,  for  which  they  received  three  cheers  from  the 
populace,  and  they  returned  the  compliment  with  three 
more.  In  the  afternoon  the  officers  were  entertained 
with  au  elegant  dinner  at  the  Exchauge  Coffee  House, 
attended  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  town  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Sir  Tliomas  Egerton ;  the  Lord  of  the  Manor, 
Sir  Ash  ton  Lever;  Borouf^hreeve  and  Constables,  and 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  more.  To  particularize 
every  circumstance  of  that  joyful  day  would  be  impos- 
sible; neither  can  words  give  you  an  adequate  idea  of 
tlie  maddened  joy  of  the  people  for  the  return  of  their 
friends,  relations,  and  brave  defenders  of  their  country's 
lights,  wlio  boldly  repelled  the  united  attacks  of  France 
and  Spain,  by  sea  and  land,  stood  firm  as  the  rock  they 
possessed,  and  dashed  the  proud  insulting  foe  into  the 
waves. 

b>om  the  following  paper  in  the  handwriting  of 
Captain  James  Drinkwater  we  learn  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  Manchester  did  not  remain  satisfied  with 
showing  their  appreciation  in  the  manner  described 
above,  but  they  found  out  other  ways  of  more 
effectually  appreciating  the  efforts  of  the  brave 
Seventy-second.  The  paper  was  evidently  sent  to 
the  office  of  Harrop's  Merctiri/  for  insertion  in  that 
paper.    The  advertisement  ran  as  follows : — 

A  subscription  having  been  entered  into  for  the 
relief  ot  the  wounded  and  maimed  and  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Seven tv-second 
Regiment  of  Foot,  or  Royal  Manchester  Volunteers, 
the  persons  included  in  the  description  are  requested 
to  send  tlieir  claims  to  Mr.  Harrop,  the  printer  of  the 
paper,  with  an  account  of  their  residence,  etc, 
before  the  21st  of  OcLober,  in  order  that  the  parti- 
cular circumstsnces  of  such  may  be  considered 
previous  to  the  distribution  which  is  intended  to  be 
made  early  in  November. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  results  were  good. 
The  lost  paper  of  any  note  in  the  collection  is  inte- 
resting if  not  important.  It  is  headed :  **  Deserted 
from  His  Majesty's  Boyal  Lancashire  Regiment  of 
Foot,  commanded  by  Lieut.-Col.  Commandant  Sir 
Thomas  Egerton,  Bart.,''  and  it  gives  the  description 
of  four  men  who  evidently  had  repented  their  offer 
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to  serve.  From  it  we  learn  that  the  regiment  was 
at  Danbury,  in  Essex,  on  the  11th  July,  1781  (the 
date  of  the  proclamation).  The  Lieutenant  and 
Adjutant  who  signed  the  document  was  William 
Hanby.  These  few  particulars  may  be  of  use  to  your 
correspondent  Mancbstbian,  who  desired  to  know 
something  concerning  the  Manchester  regiment 

E.  Paktington. 

The  Hornbeam,  Rusholme* 

SPANKING  BOGBR  AND  THE  MYNSHULL  ESTATE. 
(Nns.  4.146  and  4J52.; 

[4,180.]  Mr.  Tallent-Bateman  is  a  dangerous 
foe  to  pitch  against  on  questions  of  old  deeds  and 
wills.  Nevertheless,  what  1  wrote  in  my  note  of 
January  9  (and  which  was  given  from  memory)  1 
find  from  evidence  now  in  my  possession  must  stand, 
excepting  the  last  six  words.  I  have  taken  consider- 
able pains  to  secure  a  book  which  contains  a  copy  of 
the  whole  affairs  from  1831  to  1844. 

The  maiden  name  of  Madame  MynshulFs  mother 
was  Dorothy  Rishton,  who,  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  married  James  Laurence  at  Blackburn,  October 
25,  1689.  He  died  without  issue.  She  married, 
secondly,  Oliver  Nabb,  February  20, 1698,  at  Black- 
bum,  and  had  issue— (1)  Nicholas,  (2)  Rebecca,  (3) 
Barbara ;  Ruth,  and  other  children  who  died  in  their 
infancy.  Barbara  Nabb,  in  her  youth,  went  as  a  ser- 
vant to  Thomas  Mynshull,  and,  on  account  of  her 
character  and  beauty,  he  married  her,  thus  becoming 
the  lawful  wife  of  Thomas  Mynshull  of  Chorlton 
Hall,  Manchester.  They  had  issue  two  children, 
Thomas  Samuel  and  Elizabeth.  The  latter  married 
James  Rivington,  a  book-stationer  of  London. 

By  indentures  of  lease  and  re-lease  made  on  the 
14th  and  15th  days  of  March,  1742,  between  Thomas 
Mynshull  and  Richard  Broom  of  Manchester,  on  the 
ninth  day  of  December,  1744,  the  said  Thomas 
Mynshull,  by  his  wife  Barbara,  after  directing  debts 
and  funeral  ex|)enses  to  be  paid  out  of  his  estate,  real 
and  personal,  did  give  to  his  only  daughter  Elizabeth 
the  sum  of  ^£1,500,  and  the  further  sum  of  ;£500  to  be 
paid  unto  his  daughter  immediately  after  the  decease 
of  his  wife.  The  said  Thomas  Mynshull  did  charge 
his  real  and  personal  estate  with  the  payment  thereof; 
gave  and  bequeathed  to  his  only  son  Thomas  Samuel 
Mynshull  and  his  heirs  all  and  every  his  messuages, 
lands,  tenements,  rents,  and  hereditaments,  and  all 
and  every  his  real  and  personal  estate  of  which  nature 
or  kind  soever,  appointing  his  wife  Barbara  and  his 
son  Thomas  Samuel  executors  to  his  will. 


Thomas  Samuel  Mynshull  by  his  will  dated  Dec. 
20, 1754,  gave  and  devised  Chorlton  Hall,  with  the 
gardens,  orchards,  closes,  fields,  lands,  and  grounds, 
to  his  mother,  Barbara  Mynshull,  her  heirs  and 
assigns  for  ever,  with  £60  to  his  grandmother, 
Dorothy  Nabb.  I  And  from  a  memorandum  that 
this  property  was  conveyed  by  way  of  mortgage  in 
1792  to  William  Cowper,  Peter  Marsland,  andGeoige 
Duckworth,  for  upwards  of  £43,000.  They  afte^ 
wards  made  a  partition  of  the  property,  which  wm 
completed  on  the  third  and  fourth  of  July,  1806,  by 
which  each  of  them  became  entitled  to  one-tbiid 
share.  Mr.  Marsland  afterwards  conveyed  tut 
portion  to  a  gentleman  named  Wilmot.  Wilmot 
conveyed  1,426  yards  to  Anthony  Nesbit,  which  led 
to  the  following  action : — 

A  trial  for  this  property  March  25, 184^  befom  Mi. 
Baron  Bolfe,  at  Liverpool,  appeared  to  excite  much 
attention  in  court,  especially  amoogst  the  gentlemeo  of 
the  long  robe,  applicatioa  being  made  to  his  Lordship 
^o  order  the  sheriff  to  retoro  a  writ  which  had  been 
issued  for  the  purpose  of  summooing  four  knights  of  the 
shire  to  appear  in  Court  on  the  first  day  of  Assixew,  to 
try  a  writ  of  right  to  the  possession  of  some  property  is 
MaDCheater;  The  writ  was  produced,  and  the  fdloviar 
called  over : — Sir  Thomas  Potter,  Sir  Thomas  finsW, 
Sir  Joshua  Walmsley,  Sir  Geor^  Drinkwater,  and  tmltn 
others.  Many  of  those  present  never  witnessed  saA  ■ 
proceeding,  and  it  is  certainly  the  last  of  the  kind  iriscb 
can  tnke  place  in  this  country.  There  has  hteo  bo 
instance  of  any  trial  of  a  writ  of  right  in  the  Court  for 
the  County  Palatine  since  1817.  And  by  the  real  pro- 
perty statutes  the  claim  of  right  which  Lhe  writ  ii 
intended  to  enforce  is  extinguished,  and  oonseqneatiT 
the  writ  abolished.  An  exception  wan,  however,  made 
of  all  then  existing  claims,  and  a  certain  time  allovtd 
for  their  prosecution.  We  understand  the  present  writ 
was  issued  so  long  ago  as  the  month  of  July,  1833,  and 
that  tiie  proceedings  have  gone  on  ever  ainoa,  some 
matters  connecttfU  Jwith  them  having  been  argiied  at 
great  length  before  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  also 
before  the  fifteen  judges  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber. 
The  property  affected  is  situate  in  Chorlton,  netf 
Manchester,  and  comprises  the  most  valuable  part  of  that 
flourisliing  township,  the  demandant  claiming  to  te 
iioir  to  the  premises  known  as  Chorlton  Hall  and  the 
lands  connected  therewith.  Those  lands  have  bNn 
sold,  and  some  of  the  most  fashionable  streets  of  the 
manufacturing  metropolis  have  been  erected  upon  them. 
He  claims  as  the  heir  at  law  of  Mrs.  Barbara  MyosfauU, 
who  in  her  old  age  married  Roger  Aytouo,  known  is 
his  time  by  the  cognomen  of  Spanking  Bc^r,  and  tbe 
validity  of  the  dispositions  of  tbe  property  made  by  bin 
will  really  constitute  the  question  to  be  tried  between 
tbe  parties.  The  conclusion  orrived  at  was  the  Jory 
retired  without  giving  anf  verdict. 

Such  is  one  account  of  this  trial. 

William  Bishtd.n. 
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PRONUNCIATION  OF  "  GEORGE  ELIOT. 
(Query  No.  4,178,  February  6.) 
[4,181.]  I  have  pleasure  in  answering  Anon's 
query  on  this  subject.  George  Eliot  herself  pro- 
nounced the  name  "  EU-yut/*  and  not  "  Eel-y ut,"  and 
my  authority  for  this  positive  assertion  is  George 
Henry  Lewes*8  son,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Lewes,  who  lived 
with  G.H.L.  and  Marian  Evans,  along  with  another 
brother  until  his  marriage.  In  conversation  with  a 
friend  anent  Mr.  Cross's  Life  immediately  after  its 
publication,  this  question  of  pronunciation  arose, 
and  to  settle  tlie  matter  authoritatively  and  finally  I 
inquired  of  Mr.  C.  L.  Lewes,  who  replied  as  above, 
and  further  added  that  he  "never  in  the  whole 
course  of  bis  life  heard  the  name  pronounced 
Eel-yut."  As  Anon  remarks,  the  matter  is  not 
perhaps  material,  but  one  may  as  well  be  correct  in 
uang  the  name  of  so  illustrious  a  writer  as  George 
Eliot.  Benjamin  Sagar. 

BnrnloT. 

«  *  # 

The  pseudonym  Eliot,  adopted  by  the  late  Mrs. 

Cross,  should    undoubtedly  be    pronounced   as   if 

written  Ell-yut ;  at  all  events  thus  she  pronounced 

it  herself.     I  have  a  friend  who  was  intimately 

acquainted  with  this  gifted  lady  during  a  great  part 

of  her  literary  career,  and  he  always  speaks  of  her 

as  George  Ell-yut.  Londinum. 

L(nidon. 

BLAKE8TAKE. 
(Nob.  4,171,  and  4,174.) 
[4,182.]  The  following  was  written  by  my  friend 
the  late  Mr.  John  Higson,  to  which  I  have  contri- 
buted some  addition ;— Blakestake,  or  Blackstock, 
is  a  homestead  located  about  a  field's  distance  on  the 
south  from  the  line  of  Upper  Brooknstreet.  It  gives 
name  to  a  hamlet  two  miles  S.S.E.  of  Manchester. 
Concerning  its  name,  Whitaker  says,  Stoc,  A.S.,  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  implies  that  the  site  was  once  a 
wood.  But  Stoc,  A.S.,  signifies  a  place  protected  by  a 
stockade,  or  the  site  of  a  Saxon  pah,  as  the  New 
Zealanders  term  them.  The  earliest  mention  of  the 
place  we  have  found  is  in  1591,  in  the  will  of  Robert 
Smith  of  Mosse-side,  who  bequeaths  a  sum  of  money 
to  John  Smythe  of  Blakestake.  In  1597  Anne,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Hunte  of  Blackstake,  was  buried  at  the 
Collegiate  Church.  John  Hunte  married  in  1693 
to  Anne  Hartley.  She  died  in  1629,  he  in  1633. 
In  1606  there  was  a  George  Pomfrey  of  Blakestake. 
1611,  Peter  Summer  of  Blakestake.    In  1666  Blake- 


stake in  Chorleton  Howe  was  owned  or  occupied  by 
Richard  Townley.  From  1664  to  1708  there  was  a 
George  Worsley  of  Bhikestake.  He  was  buried  at 
the  Collegiate  Church,  February  22, 1708.  Richard 
Worsley,  of  Blakestake,  owner,  was  returned  in  1726 
as  liable  to  serve  for  town's  ofllcer  for  Chorlton 
Rowe.  In  1743  Alexander  Watson  was  returned  as 
liable  to  serve  for  town's  officer  for  Blake  Stake,  and 
seventeen  years  later  his  time  came  round  again.  In 
1866  I  visited  the  place,  then  occupied  by  John 
Toon,  cow-jobber,  but  saw  nothing  but  what  is  stated 
by  Mr.  Mountain.  j.  Owen. 

HUXLEY  and  RETZSCH'S  CHESS-PLAYERS. 
(Query  No.  4,177,  February  6.) 

[4,183.]  Professor  Huxley,  in  an  address  on  "A 
Liberal  Education,  and  where  to  find  it,"  which  is 
published  in  his  Essai/s  Selected  from  Lay  Sermons, 
Addresses^  and  JRevietos,  uses  as  an  illustration 
Retzsch's  picture  of  the  devil  playing  at  chess  with 
man  for  his  soul.  The  following  is  the  passage  in 
which  it  occurs : — 

Suppose  it  were  perfectly  certain  that  the  life 
and  fortune  of  every  one  of  us  would,  ooe  day  or 
other,  depend  upon  his  winning  or  losing  a  game  at 
chess.  ^  Don't  you  think  that  we  should  all  con- 
sider it  to  be  a  primary  duty  to  learn  at  least  the 
names  and  the  moves  of  the  pieces,  to  have  a 
notion  of  a  gambit,  and  a  keen  eye  for  all  the  means 
of  giving  and  getting  out  of  check?  Do  you  not 
think  that  we  should  look  with  disapprobation 
amounting  to  scorn  upon  the  father  who  allowed 
his  son,  or  the  State  which  allowed  its  members 
to  grow  up  without  knowing  a  pawn  from  a  knight. 

.  .  .Thechess-board  is  the  world,  the  pieces  ore  the 
phenomena  of  the  universe,  the  rules  of  the  game  are 
what  we  call  the  laws  of  Nature.  The  player  on 
the  other  side  is  hidden  from  us.  We  know  that 
bis  play  is  always  fair,  just,  and  patient.  But  also 
we  know,  to  our  cost,  that  he  never  overlooks  a 
mistake  and  makes  the  smallest  idlowaoce  for 
ignorance.  To  the  man  who  plays  wall,  the  highest 
stakes  are  paid,  with  that  sort  of  overflowing 
generosity  with  which  the  strong  shows  delight  in 
strength.  And  one  who  plays  ill  is  checkmated — 
without  haste,  but  without  remorse. 

My  metaphor  will  remind  some  of  you  of  the 
famous  picture  in  which  Retzsch  has  depicted  Satan 
playing  at  chess  with  man  for  his  soul.  Substitute 
for  the  mocking  fiend  in  that  picture  a  calm,  strong 
angel,  who  is  playing  for  love,  as  we  say,  and  would 
rather  lose  than  win,  and  I  should  accept  it  as  an 
image  of  human  life. 

Thomas  T.  Hayes. 

Leigh. 

»  *  * 

The  eminent  Grerman  designer  Retzsch  was  the 
author  of  the  picture  entitled  "Satan  Playing  at 
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Chess  with  the  Man  for  his  Soul"  A  caricature  of  it 
was  done  by  the  famous  H.  B.  (John  Doyle),  in  which 
tlie  late  King  of  the  French,  Louis  Philipi>e,  appeared 
as  Mephistopheles  ;  his  antagonist  being  Queen 
Victoria.  The  subject  meant  to  be  illustrated,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  was  *'  the  Spanish  marriage,"  as  it 
was  termed,  which  created  a  great  sensation  at  the 
time  in  this  country.  Londincjm. 

London. 


QUERIES. 

[4,184.]  Tricycling  fbom  Manckbsteb  to 
.ToHN  o'GiiOATS. — Will  any  cycling  correspondent 
be  so  good  as  to  give  some  account  of  the  above 
route,  specifying  the  principal  towns  and  places  of 
historical  interest  to  be  passed  through,  the  hotels 
by  the  way,  and  the  distances  ?  Vkiidus. 

[4,185.]  Acker's  Gatb.— From  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  1745  I  extract  the  following : — 

Dec.  8.  Tlie  bellman  bad  been  about  the  town  this 
day,  to  order  all  persons  to  provide  pickaxes  to  spoil 
the  roads;  and  again,  to  arm  themselves  with  such 
weapons  as  they  could  get ;  nud  there  were,  it  is  be- 
lieved, of  the  country  and  town's  folks  about  10,000 
soon  collected,  who  seemed  very  hearty  lo  have  a  brush, 
but  the  bellman  went  about  tne  town  to  order  them  to 
disperse.  At  niffht  four  rebels  came  hither ;  one  of  them, 
supposed  to  be  Tho.  Siddal,  the  barber,  narrowly  escaped 
being  seized  at  the  upper  end  of  Market-street  Lane.  He 
was  forced  to  gallop  down  the  street  and  through  the 
Acker's  Gate,  and  in  the  square  be  quitted  bis  mare. 

Where  was  Acker's  Gate,  and  is  the  precise  locality 
known?  Charles  W.  Starkib. 

Athenteum  Library. 

[4,186.]  CoRTicius  AND  Ship-money  in  Lanca- 
shire.— In  the  play  of  Mercuriua  Britannicus,  1641, 
one  of  the  judges  is  thus  censured  by  the  name  of 
Corticius :— "  Thou  beganst  to  flutter  with  the  lap- 
wing before  thou  wert  pinfeathered,  and  to  runne 
with  thy  shell  on  thy  head.  In  thy  circuite,  especially 
in  the  County  of  Lane,  (when  Master  Farrlngton  was 
high  sheriffe,  a  man  of  an  honest  report)  thou  didst 
exercise  thy  tyrannical  faculty  ;  thy  dominering 
carriages  made  thee  to  be  hated  and  abhorred  of  all." 
Proceeding  with  the  charge  he  says :  '*  Oh,  with  what 
boldnesse,  yea  with  what  insolence,  thou  didst  show 
thyself  an  Abettor  of  that  hissed-downe  sentence  of 
ship-money ;  as  if  thou  alone  bad  got  the  monopolies 
of  all  wit."  The  author's  purpose  in  this  play  is  to 
censure  the  judges  for  the  part  they  took  in  the 
question  of  ship-money ;  he  charges  them  with  bein^ 


the  cause  of  the  national  calamities.  The  two  who 
decided  against  the  legality  of  the  imposition  are 
hold  up  to  admiration  for  all  time — Croke  as  Curcus 
AviUiu ;  Uatton  as  Hortensius.    Who  was  Cortidus? 

W.  WiPEB. 


MANCHESTER  IN  IGOO. 

Tee  Court  Lbst  Records  of  thb  Mahor  of  Huh 
CHBSTER.  Volume  IL  From  the  year  1586  to 
1618.  Manchester;  Printed  for  the  Corporatice 
by  Henry  Blacklock  and  Ca    188S. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Manchester  Court  Leet 
Records  covered  a  period  of  thirty-four  yein^ 
namely,  from  1542  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  to  16S6  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The 
second  volume,  which  the  Corporation  have  jut 
published,  carries  on  the  story  for  thirty-two  jear^, 
and  into  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  It  is  the  en 
of  Shakspere,who  would  be  twenty-two  yearsof  age 
when  the  clerk  of  the  court  made  his  first  entxy  in 
this  volume,  and  had  been  in  his  grave  two  yearswken 
the  laat  of  its  records  was  written.  The  defeat  of 
the  Spanish  Armada,  the  conquest  of  Ireland  Iit 
fire  and  sword,  Gunpowder  Plot,  the  daatb  I7 
execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Essex,  vsi 
Raleigh,  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Years*  Wii, 
all  occurred  within  the  period  over  which  the  book 
extends.  But,  as  we  had  occasion  to  remark  vksi 
reviewing  the  first  volume,  the  great  affairs  of  tbe 
nation  are  in  nowise  reflected  in  the  chronicles  of 
the  then  village  of  Manchester,  which  appean 
to  have  pursued  the  monotonous  tenor  of  its 
way  unaffected  by  the  stirring  events  in  the  woiU 
outside  its  limited  boundaries.  And  bejond  tbe 
<<  comprehending  "  of  a  few  ''  vagrom  men,"  we  an 
not  even  [reminded  of  the  social  conditions  wbiek 
gave  birth  to  Dogberry,  Verges,  and  the  JnstioB 
Shallows  of  the  time.  There  is  a  value  in  negatire 
evidence  of  this  kind.  It  shows  the  isolation  and 
comparative  insignificance  of  the  town — ^neither 
influencing  nor  being  influenced  by  the  current  of 
national  affairs. 

The  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  court  and  the 
town  government,  however,  were  not  inconsiderabk 
John  Lacy  was  the  lord  of  the  manor  in  the  October 
of  1686  when  the  volume  opens ;  Rowland  Modsj 
held  the  office  in  April,  1618,  when  it  closes.     The 
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manor  was  purohaaed  by  John  Lacy,  citizen  and 
doth-worker  of  London,  from  Lord  la  Warre  in 
1679  for  £3,000  ;  and  he  sold  it  in  1596  to  Nicholas 
Moalej,  citizen,  cloth  worker,  and  alderman  of 
London,  for  £3,500.  Nicholas  was  the  son  of 
Edward  Mosley,  of  Hongh  End,  Withington,  where 
he  was  born  in  1527;  he  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-fiye,  in  1612,  and  was  buried  at  Didsbury. 
He  was  sncceeded  as  lord  of  the  manor  by  his  son 
Bowland,  who  appointed  his  cousin  Oswald  Mosley, 
of  Anooats  Hall,  his  steward.  The  death  is  recorded 
in  this  Tolume  of  the  former  steward,  Henry,  the 
fourth  Earl  of  Derby,  and  also  of  his  son,  Ferdin- 
ando,  the  fifth  earl,  the  former  dying  in  1593,  the 
latter  In  1594,  ^  not  without  suspicion  of  poisoning," 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  William,  the  sixth 
earL  But  the  Earls  of  Derby  had  no  longer  an 
oiBcial  connection  with  the  Court  Leet  as  stewards 
doring  the  years  under  review,  and,  except  as  land- 
owners who  had  to  do  suit  and  service  to  the  lord  of 
ths  manor,  they  ceased  to  have  any  direct  or  close 
iatsrestinthetown.Thenameof  Humphrey  Booth,the 
founder  of  Trinity  Church,  SSalford,  appears  for  the 
first  time  in  the  record  of  the  court  held  in  October, 
1006.  He  had  bought  three  closes  of  land  from 
Mr.  Ralph  Hulme,  and  was  ordered  to  come  up  to  do 
suit  and  service  at  the  ensuing  court.  The  Plague 
raged  in  Manchester  in  1605,  and  at  Michaelmas  in 
tiiat  year  no  court  was  held  in  consequence.  No  fewer 
than  one  thousand  persons  were  buried  in  the  grave- 
yard of  the  Collegiate  Church  during  the  twelve- 
month— a  terrible  mortality  amongst  the  extremely 
small  population  of  that  day. 

Under  Elizabeth  and  James,  government,  local 
as  well  as  imperial,  dealt  with  many  matters 
which  read  strange  to  us.  Various  sump- 
tuary laws  were  put  in  force,  and  the  liberty  of 
individuals  was  interfered  with  in  a  fashion 
that  now  seems  absurd.  In  Manchester  the 
regulations  were  put  in  force  by  duly  appointed  and 
apparently  unpaid  officials,  who  were  chosen  from 
amongst  the  more  respectable  and  responsible 
inhabitants  at  the  beginning  of  October  every  year. 
In  its  review  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Records,  the 
AthencBum  remarked  that  ''in  no  other  manor 
whose  records  we  have  seen  were  there  so  many 
officers.''  But  at  thfcourts  held  between  1586  and  1617 


the  number  was  gradually  increased  from  seventy- 
one  to  one  hupdred,  the  new  wants  of  the  growing 
town  necessitating  fresh  additions  as  occasion  arose. 
Thus  it  was  found  that  dogs  wanted  muzzling,  that 
football  playing  in  the  streets  and  the  game  of 
tip-cat  or  giddy-gaddy  had  become  nuisances,  and 
that  certain  trade  transactions  then  known  as  ''fore- 
stalling and  regrating,"  required  putting  down.  So 
officers  were  appointed  for  the  purpose.  One  of  the 
funniest  regulations  had  reference  to  the  waits.  Free 
trade  in  music  was  not  allowed.  The  waits  were  pro- 
tected, and  the  following  curious  entry  (one  amongst 
many  similar)  will  show  how  the  thing  was  done. 
In  this  quotation  we  modernize  the  spelling : — 

October,  1588.  The  jury  doth  give  their  consents  that 
James  Burton  shall  have  the  Waitsbip  wholly  to  himself, 
keeping  such  number  for  the  service  of  the  town  as  he 
hath  at  this  instant.  And  forasmuch  as  tbey,  being 
four  in  number,  caonot  be  maintained  sufficiently  with- 
out reasonable  allowance  of  every  inhabitant  in  Man- 
chester ;  and  wtiereas  at  weddings  strange  pipers  or  other 
minstrels  come  and  sometime  play  before  weddings  to 
the  Church,  sometime  at  the  wedding  dinner,  by  reason 
whereof  they  draw  to  themselves  some  gains  which  ouj>;ht 
to  redound  to  the  Waits  of  this  town — therefore,  in  consi- 
deration it  is  a  credit  to  the  town  to  see  them  well  main- 
tained, the  jury  doth  order  that  no  piper  or  minstrel 
shall  be  allowed  to  play  at  any  wedding  dinner  or  before 
any  wedding  within  the  town  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Waits,  earnestly  desiring  Mr.  Steward,  as  also  the 
inhabitants  within  this  town,  to  agree  unto  this  our 
order,  and  rattier  augment  their  wages  than  ottierwise, 
so  long  as  they  shall  use  and  behave  themselves  dutifully 
and  painfully  as  appertainetb. 

Later  entries  seem  to  show  that  there  was  a  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  encourage 
other  musicians,  and  not  only  were  fines  and 
penalties  imposed  for  the  practice,  but  it  was 
ordered  that  the  "  foreign  musicians "  should  be 
rejected,  and  innkeepers  were  forbidden  to  admit 
them. 

The  contents  of  the  first  volume  had  been  par- 
tially made  known  by  the  Chetham  Society,  but 
those  of  the  second,  the  one  now  under  notice,  are 
almost  entirely  new.  Mr,  J .  P.  Earwaker,  the 
Editor,  has  done  his  work  with  scrupulous  care  and 
tireless  industry,  and  has  illuminated  the  text  with 
an  abundance  of  acceptable  annotations.  He  hjui 
added,  as  before,  a  list  of  the  uncommon,  obsolete. 
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and  dialect  words  which  occur  in  the  book,  and  a  most 
exhaustive  index.  We  have  only  touched  cursorily 
upon  a  few  points  in  this  notice.  The  fact  is  that 
not  until  the  work  is  completed  and  the  whole  story 
is  before  us,  will  it  be  possible  to  estimate  at  their 
yalue,  or  place  in  their  right  bearings,  all  the  mate- 
rials which  are  embedded  in  these  old  documents. 


SHAKSPERE  WOOD. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  Sbakspere  Wood, 
the  correspondent  of  the  Times  in  Bome  for  the  last 
fifteen  years,  and  a  resident  in  that  city  for  thirty-five 
years.  Mr.  Wood  was  born  in  Manchester  on 
November  13, 1827.  Mrs.  G.  Linnaeus  Banks  writes 
us  as  follows : — "  It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  Mr.  Sbakspere  Wood,  the  sculptor  and  corres- 
pondent of  the  Times  at  Rome,  was  a  native  of  Man- 
chester, and,  I  think,  born  in  Oldham-street.  At 
least,  when  he  was  quite  a  little  boy,  his  father,  Mr. 
llamilton  Wood,  occupied  the  first  house  beyond 
Back  Piccadilly,  on  the  left-hand  side  from  the  Infir- 
mary. Hamilton  Wood  was  then  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Wood,  Rowell,  and  Co.,  Fountain-street.  On 
the  break  up  of  the  firm  he  went  to  London,  and 
became  either  secretary  or  president  of  the  Patent 
Wood  Carving  Company,  until  about  1846.  He 
finished  his  career  in  rather  unenviable  noto- 
riety, having  run  through  the  large  fortune  he 
gained  with  his  wife,  Sarah  Anne,  only  daughter 
of  Charles  Bennett,  Esq.,  of  Newton  Grange.  It 
may  be  that  the  Wood  Carving  Company  served  to 
develop  the  genius  for  sculpture  exhibited  by  both 
Shakspere  Wood  and  his  brother,  Warrington  Wood, 
the  sculptor  of  the  Cobden  statue  in  St.  Anne's 
Square." 

The  AthencBum  says : — Mr.  Wood  was  one  of  the 
oldesli  members  of  the  English  colony  in  Rome, 
having  settled  there  some  thirty-five  years  ago. 
He  was  educated  as  a  sculptor,  receiving  a  portion 
of  his  training  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  sub- 
sequently went  to  Rome  to  perfect  himself  in 
that  branch  of  art.  For  some  years  he  |devoted 
himself  diligently  to  sculpture,  occasionally  ex- 
hibiting at  Trafalgar  Square;  and  after  a  while 
he  devoted  much  of  bis  time  to  the  topography  of 
ancient  Rome.  He  used  to  deliver  lectures  on  the 
subject,  which  were  much  appreciated  by  English 
visitors,  and  in  1875  he  published  his  Neiv  Curiosum 


UrhiSf  a  useful  handbook  for  visitors.  Meanwhile, 
he  had  gradually  deserted  sculpture  for  jonmalism, 
and  became  connected  writh  the  Times,  first  as  as 
occasional  contributor,  and  then  as  its  regular  repn- 
sentative.  The  duties  of  a  correspondent  he  dis- 
charged with  great  zeal  and  tact,  being  ptrticolariy 
careful  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  news  Ik 
forwarded.  In  the  times  of  Pio  Nono  he  enooQB- 
tered  great  difiSiculties  from  the  dislike  of  the  Pqnl 
Government  to  newspapers.  He  had  become  eomfi- 
what  of  a  favourite  of  Cardmal  Antonelh,  who  liked 
him  for  his  artistic  tastes ;  but  when  he  waited 
on  the  cardinal,  and,  saying  he  had  become  con- 
nected with  the  Times,  inquired  about  some 
political  matter,  the  minister  said  coldly,  *SigDor 
Wood,  the  Church  has  no  need  of  the  press,"  and 
bowed  him  out.  Afterwards  his  difficulties  wen 
scarcely  less,  as  he  had  to  steer  a  middle  coone 
between  the  Vatican  and  the  Quirinal.  The  best 
l)roof  of  his  success  was  that  while  he  was  looked  (S 
favourably  by  the  clericals,  he  was  the  only  foreign 
correspondent  asked  to  attend  King  Humbert  on  lu 
visit  to  Sicily,  when  there  was  fear  of  politaeal 
scenes,  and  the  Italian  Goyemment  wished  an  io- 
partial  reporter  to  be  present.  Mr.  Wood  will  be 
much  missed  by  English  visitors  to  Rome,  to  vkom 
he  always  showed  exceeding  kindness  and  hospiti&ty. 
Nothing  seemed  to  delight  him  more  than  togiTenp 
whole  days  to  showirfg  them  the  antiquities  of  tbe 
Eternal  City,  and  dilating  on  them  with  inexhaustibte 
zeal  and  copious  knowledge. 


Mbmobial  to.Thokas  Cablylb. — On  Saturday 
a  memorial  tablet  to  Thomas  Cariyle  was  fixed  in 
Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea.  Tnere  is  a  quaint  incoogrui^ 
and  irony  about  the  whole  thing  that  woold  have 
pleased— or,  rather,  amused — ^Cariyle  himself.  Oartyto 
lived  in  Cheyne  Bow,  Chelsea,  at  No.  24.  The  booiei* 
well  known.  Americans,  and  even  Engliahman,  pay 
pious  pilgrimages  to  look  at  it.  But  the  premiaea  have 
got  into  Chancery,  and  there  they  still  are.  Goow* 
quently,  it  was  impossible  to  get  adequate  permisiioD  la 
fix  the  tablet,  and  it  is  now  stuck  up  on  the  aide  wall  of 
No.  49,  in  Cheyne  Walk.  Old  Chelsea  is  npidlj  dis- 
appearing, and  its  few  relics  are  proportionately  precioos. 
lb  has  been  improved  out  of  eziatenoe.  The  noted  bon- 
house,  Don  Saltero's,  and  other  such  places  which  bad 
memories  of  their  own,  are  gone.  Even  old  Batteiava 
Bridge  is  now  being  pulled  up  by  the  roota;  and 
Cremorne  Gardens  (which  might  have  been  preaarved 
with  their  noble  trees  as  a  place  of  public  recreatioo) 
have  fallen  a  prey  to  the  speculative  builder,  aod  an 
now  the  **  Cremorne  Estate  "  in  sm^l  flats. 
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COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

8HAS8FBBE  WOOD. 
(Nos.  8,712, 8,724, 8,735,  8.748,  and  others.) 

[4,187.]  Some  interesting  particulars  of  this 
gentleman  were  printed  in  your  columns  at  the 
above  references.  Mr.  Wood's  name  must  be  added 
to  the  lengthening  record  of  Lancashire  Authors,  not 
only  on  account  of  his  contributions  to  the  Times, 
but  by  reason  of  several  independent  brochures. 
The  Manchester  Free  Reference  Library  has  a  copy 
.  of  the  following  (Press  mark,  380,  M.  18)  :— 

TbeVaticaD  Museum  of  Sculpture.  A  Lecture, 
delivered  before  the  British  Arcbeeologioal  Society 
of  Rome,  on  the  19th  of  March,  1869,  previous  to 
▼isiting  the  Museum  by  Torchlight.  By  Shakspere 
Wood,  Sculptor,  and  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
British  Archceological  Society  of  Rome.  (Rome, 
Bva,  pp.  46.) 

The  British  Museum  possesses  two  other  works  by 
him: — 

The  Capitoline  Museum  of  Sculpture.  A  Cata- 
logue.   (Rome,  1872,  8vo.) 

The  New  Curioeum  Urbie :  A  Guide  to  Ancient 
and  Modem  Rome.    (Rome,  1875,  8vo.) 

Chablss  W.  Sutton. 

•  •  * 

As  the  current  volume  of  the  Manchester  Notes 
and  Queries  already  contains  several  references  to 
the  late  Mr.  Shakspere  Wood,  I  trust  that  the  obituary 
notices  in  the  City  Nevjs  of  February  13  will  be 
transferred  to  the  reprint  for  convenience  of  refe> 
enee.  Mrs.  Banks  has,  however,  repeated  a  mistake 
which  appeared  last  July  (No.  3,960)  with  regard  to 
the  name  of  one  of  the  deceased's  brothers,  as  in  No. 
3,980  your  correspondent  J.  B.  G.  showed  that  whilst 
the  late  Marshall  Wood,  who  executed  the  (Jobden 
statue  in  St.  Anne's  Square,  was  Shakspere  Wood's 
brother,  John  "  Warrington  ^  Wood  belongs  to  a 
different  family,  and  adopted  his  distinctive  second 
name  from  his  native  town.  G.  H.  H. 

KlBg-ftreet,  Manchester. 

SHOOTING    STABS. 
(Query  No.  4,140,  January  2.)     •""— : 

[4,188.]  It  is  now  nearly  two  mouths  since  the 
Sditor  courteously  gave  insertion  to  the  following 
quexy : — 

Supposing  the  prevalent  theory  that  shooting 
stars  are  planetary  or  cometnry  bodies  that  fall 


within  the  sphere  of  the  earth's  attraction,  and 
ultimately,  iu  one  shape  or  another,  to  its  surface, 
thus  obviously  increasing  its  mass,  what  is  the 
effect,  first,  m  relation  to  the  mean  diameter  of  the 
moon's  orbit  round  the  earth ;  and,  second,  in  r^a* 
tion  p>  the  earth's  orbit  round  the  sun  ? 

And  as  no  one  has  thought  proper  to  take  any  notice 
of  it,  it  seems  to  me  desirable  to  make  some  apology 
or  explanation  for  having  proposed  it.  From 
the  first  introduction  of  this  interesting  ele- 
ment of  Notes  and  Queries  into  the  economy 
of  the  Cfity  News  I  have  felt  the  liveliest  interest 
in  its  successful  career.  Of  its  usefulness  and  pros- 
perity the  five  handsome  volumes  of  re-issue,  already 
published,  bear  ample  testimony.  They  discover  a 
great  deal  of  information  of  and  about  many  things 
both  of  local  and  general  interest,  attainable  in  no 
other  way.  Somewhat  shyly  and  may  be  slyly,  I  have 
several  times  attempted  to  impart  a  little  more  variety, 
and  would  fain  hope,  without  any  diminution  in  the 
value  of  the  series,  to  introduce  questions  of  a  scientific 
and  philosophic  nature.  I  am  not  unacquainted 
with,  or  unmindful  of,  the  strong  bias  and  the 
fastidious  taste  our  conductor  has  for  puraly 
literary  work,  nor  shall  1  ever  be  impatient 
with  him  so  long  as  he  can  occasionally  favour 
us  with  notes  from  my  friend  Mr.  J.  £.  Bailey 
upon  good,  learned,  and  praiseworthy  men,  their 
history  and  works,  whether  in  writing  books, 
building  houses,  or  in  any  way  contributing  cele- 
brity to  a  family;  so  long  as  Mr.  Leo  Grindon 
teacnes  botany  in  the  bewitching  language  of 
poetry ;  or  Mr.  John  Mortimer,  as  if  shy  of  telling 
us  how  much  he  himself  is  in  love  with  Nature, 
makes  up  for  us  charming  literary  bouquets  culled 
from  the  richest  garden  fields  of  the  English 
classics ;  or  if  the  large-hearted  and  cultured 
Mr.  Alexander  Ireland  will  now-and-then  favour  us 
with  a  contribution  like  unto  the  one  printed  from 
his  pen  in  the  Ctty  Neios  of  Saturday,  February  6. 

I  may  be  told,  and  it  is  true  in  relation  to  the  city 
readers  of  the  City  Netcs,  that  we  get  more  than 
enough,  perhaps,  of  science  in  the  reports  of  the 
many  scientific  societies  in  Manchester,  but  I  doubt 
not  there  are  many  readers  who,  like  myself, 
live  at  a  distance  in  the  country  and  on  the 
borders  of  the  moorlands,  that  would  be  glad 
to  participate  personally  in  the  improvement 
and  enjoyment  derivable  from  the  discussion  of 
questions  connected  with  science  and  philosophy. 
Science  and  philosophy  are  to  literature  what  the 
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bones  and  blood  are  to  the  human  body.  -  To  live 
exclutively  on  soft  food  and  jelly-slops  is  no  more 
conducive  to  mental  than  it  is  to  bodily  health  and 
strength.     It  was  not  for  the  sake  of  a  merely  tech- 
nical knowledge  of  geometry  that  Plato  forbade  those 
ignorant  of  it  to  enter  his  academy.   With  him  accu- 
racy,8equence,and  steadiness  were  of  more  importance 
than  fluidity  of  thought  and  volubility  of  expression. 
It  is  true  that  men  with  a  genius  for  science  are  not 
nearly  always  possessed  of  liigh  literary  abiUty,  but 
C€eten8  paribus^  the  excellence  of  literature  is  always 
proportionate  to  the  scientific  and  philosophic  spirit; 
in  other  words,  the  spirit  of  truth,  upon  which  it  is 
founded,  and  by  which  it  is  animated.  Just  recently, 
in  one  of  our  monthly  reviews,  we  have  had  a  striking 
proof  and  illustration  of  this,  in  a  controversy  between 
one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  science  in  our  day  and 
a  famous  statesman,  marvellously  gifted  with  the 
power  of  speech,  of  the  finest  educational  training, 
and   perhaps   the   most   accomplished   master   of 
dialectics  this  or  any  other  country  ever  produced 
since  the  time  of  Socrates.    The  secret  of  Professor 
Huxley's  unquestionable  superiority,  both  in  matter 
and  style,  over  his  opponent,  is  discovered  in  this 
neat  and  well-deserved  rebuke :  "  I  have  professed 
no  'minute  acquaintance*   with  either  Indian  or 
Greek  philosophy,  but  I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of 
pains  to  secure  that  such  knowledge  as  I  do  possess 
shall  be  accurate  and  trusttooHhy" 

May  I  be  allowed  in  a  very  few  words  to  set  forth 
one  other  plea  in  favour  of  the  introduction,  occa- 
sionally into  our  Notes  and  Queries  columns,  of 
philosophical  questions  ?  They  induce  and  demand 
bought.  The  habit  of  thinking  is  as  essential  to 
the  growth  of  mind  as  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is 
to  the  production  of  food.  I  know  that  such  things 
have  a  certain  value,  but  I  can  no  more  be  provoked 
to  think  over  a  list  of  genealogy,  a  *♦  breeches  Bible" 
or  the  history  of  an  obsolete  name,  than  the  American 
humourist  could  be  moved  to  shed  tears  over  an  old 
Roman  water-jug ! 


I  will  now  attempt  to  answer  the  query,  the 
apparent  simplicity  of  which  may  have  evoked  a 
smile  rather  than  reply  from  many  people.  I  was 
led  to  propose  it  on  account  of  several  insuperable 
objections  to  the  prevalent  theory  respecting  the 
origin  of  shooting  stars  and  other  meteors.  If  they 
are  cosmical,  that  is,  composed  of  planetary  or 
cometary  matter  that  descends  to  the  earth,  as  Sir 


John  Herschell,  in  his  latest  utterance  of  opinion 
upon  the  subject,  said  **  astronomers  more  than  Busr 
pected,"  then  there  must  be  a  continual  addi- 
tion to  the  earth's  mass,  and  consequently  a 
proportionate  increase  of  its  attractive  power,  the 
direct  effect  of  which  would  be  to  draw 
the  moon  nearer  to  it^  and  thus  shorten  the  mean 
diameter  of  the  moon's  orbit,  accelerate  its  velocity 
therein,  and  decrease  the  length  of  the  lunar  month. 
Similarly,  would  the  earth  and  the  sun  be  brought 
nearer  to  each  other,  and  a  corresponding  contrac- 
tion in  the  length  of  the  year  take  place. 

Now,  curiously  enough,  from  a  period  much  farther 
back  than  that  to  which  the  history  of  Astronomy 
extends,  there  has  been  an  acceleration  in  the  mesn 
motion  of  the  moon  in  its  orbit  amounting  to  abont 
ten  seconds  in  a  century,  an  apparently  very  small 
quantity,  but  which,  if  persisted  in  long  enough,  would 
in  the  end  bring  the  satellite  down  upon  us.    Such 
a  catastrophe  was  held  to  be  not  only  possible  bat 
certain  by  many  astronomers,  till  La  Place  showed 
the  phenomena  to  be  due  to  a  progressive  diminu- 
tion in  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit-,  whidi 
movement,  however,  will  cease  at  a  calculable  limit, 
and  will  take  an    opposite    direction,  that  is,  e 
increase  of  the  eccentricity  will  begin,  and  with  it  t 
slight  increase  in  the  mean  diameter  of  the  moon's 
orbit,  and  a   consequent   extension   of   the  luaar 
month.    At  present  it  is  not  known  that  there  is  tny 
irregularity  in  planetary  movements  which  csnoot 
be  accounted  for  and  explained  by  the  principles 
of  universal  gravitation,  though  assuredly  enoogh, 
as  geological  science  clearly  shows  that,  as  the  ooa- 
stitution  of  the  earth  has  had  a  beginning  so  also 
will  it  come  to  an  end,  but  probably  not  for  trillioiis 
of  years  yet  to  come. 

Professor  Tyndall,  quoting  the  authority  of  Ifayer, 
who  shares  with  our  eminent  countryman,  Mr  Joule, 
the  honour  of  having  discovered  the  law  of  equiva- 
lency between  heat  and  mechanical  power,  says: 
*'  It  is  they  (the  asteroids)  which,  tcA^n  they  come 
within  the  earth's  atmosphere,  and  are  fired  by 
friction,  appear  to  us  as  meteors  and  falliqg 
stars."  I  respectfully  submit  there  is  not  a  partide 
of  trustworthy  evidence  that  asteroids  ever  fall  upon 
the  earth.  "  Shooting  stars,"  countable  in  millioni 
annually,  flit  about  in  all  directions  in  the  upper 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  which,  if  constituted  ol 
planetary  matter,  must  fall  upon  the  earth  and  be 
perceptible  in  some  form  or  other.  Some  twenty-two 
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or  twenty-three  years  ago,  as  many  were  seen  flying 
about  in  three  Novemher  nights,  as  bad  they 
been  fragments  of  a  planet  it  must  have  for- 
merly been  as  big  as  the  moon  (!)»  but  not  a  particle 
of  dust  was  seen  or  felt  to  fall  anywhere.  They  are 
phenomena  which  have  been  observed  from  time 
immemozial  and  probably  as  great  in  number  as  at 
this  day.  Is  it  conceivable  that  had  they  been  extra- 
terrestrial matter  they  would  not  have  made  a 
sensible  addition  to  the  size  of  the  earth  ? 

We  have  stories  of  solid  meteoric  stoues  having 
fallen  from  the  skies,  not  one  of  which  in  my  opinion 
is  one  whit  more  credible  than  the  one  of  the  trans- 
portation of  Joseph's  house  from  Nazareth  across  the 
Mediterranean  to  Loretto,  or  the  one  told  of  the  famous 
black  stone  of  the  Caaba  at  Mecca.  Lelande,  the  French 
tstronomer,  gives  an  account  of  two  which  fell 
near  Bresse  in  1753,  one  of  which  he  says  was  nearly 
circular  (not  globular,  mark;,  and  weighed  201bs. 
[t  sunk  to  the  depth  of  six  inches  in  the  ground. 
Another  Frenchman  tells  a  story  of  one  that  fell  iu 
tbe  Department  of  the  Maine  in  1760,  which  was 
foond  half  buried  in  the  earth,  and  weighed 
exactly  seven  and  a  half  ounces!  Now,  we 
know  that  if  a  solid  body  from  a  state  of 
rest  fall  only  from  a  height  of  fifty  miles 
it  will  acquire  a  velocity  of  120,000  feet  per  second. 
What  happens  to  a  cannon  ball  when  shot  against  a 
target  with  a  velocity  of  only  3,000  feet  per  second  ? 

Sir  John  Herschell  himself  gives  an  account  of  a 
comet,  through  the  tail  of  which  the  earth  passed, 
but  says  nothing  of  any  oometary  dust  having  fallen. 
He  teUs  of  another  that  made  its  way  through  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter  without  causing  the  slightest 
cKsturbance  amongst  them !  Let  me  ask,  is  it  not 
time  a  better  theory  for  **  shooting  stars  "  were  sought 
for?  Morgan  Bbibblsy. 

Denttutw  Houm. 

acker's  gats. 

(Query  No.  4,185,  January  18.) 

[4,189.]  Acker's  (or  Acres)  Gate  was  a  very 
cramped  and  narrow  passage  into  St.  Anne's  Square 
{The  Square)  from  the  back  of  the  then  Exchange, 
an  oblong  building  facing  the  Market  Place,  and 
having  open  arches  for  the  shelter  of  dealers  and 
others.  A  rider  coming  from  Market-street  would 
have  to  pass  behind  the  Exchange  building  and  turn 
abruptly  into  Acker's  Gate,  then  lined  with  shops, 
which  must  have  been  wof  ully  dark.  It  was  this 
narrow  and  abrupt  turn  iato  Acker's  Gate,  in  the 


days  before  the  Paving  and  Lighting  Act  was  passed, 
that  obtained  the  designation  of  "  Dangerous  Comer." 
Acker's  Fair  was  held  in  St  Anne's  Square. 

Isabella  Banes. 

London. 

MANGHE8TBR  IRONVOUNDBRS. 
(Query  No.  4,176,  February  6.) 
[4,190.]  Tradition  amongst  old  iron  moulders,  or 
iron  founders,  assumes  that  cast-iron  founders  existed 
at  a  very  early  date  in  Manchester,  but  I  know  of  no 
reliable  evidence  at  this  time  as  to  the  proof  of  such 
assertions.  Probably  such  may  yet  be  forthcoming. 
If  so  it  will  be  interesting  to  members  of  the  iron 
trades.  It  is  claimed  that  a  foundry  existed  in  1700 
at  Scotland  Bridge,  called  **  Byder  Randys."  It  is 
curious  that  in  the  earliest  known  Directory  of  Man- 
chester, by  Eliza  Baffald  (previously  a  housekeeper  to 
the  Hon.  Lady  E.  Warburton),  is  to  be  found  the 
name  of  ^  Thomas  Ryder,  Founderer,"  whatever  that 
may  mean.  In  the  same  book  the  names  of  two 
other  founders  are  given,  but  they  are  distinguished 
as  "  brass  founders."  In  the  same  work  for  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1773,  the  entry  is  again  found  as 
**  Thomas  Byder,  founder,"  though  it  still  gives  dis- 
tinctively to  others  "brass  founders."  About  100 
years  ago,  the  following  iron  founders  carried  on 
their  trade  in  the  town,  but  I  cannot  ascertain  at 
present  which  was  the  earliest :— James  Bateman, 
iron  founder.  Water-street;  Thomas  Newton,  iron 
founder,  Newton-street ;  John  Smith  and  Co.,  iron 
founders,  Shudehill  Pits;  Flether  Phebe  and  Co., 
iron  founders.  Red  Bank.  These  names  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Directory  for  1788,  but  as 
no  directory  is  known  for  fifteen  years  before 
this  one,  there  is  plenty  of  margin  to  find 
which  was  first.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  Red 
Bank  neighbourhood,  and  wonder  if  the  Scotland 
Bridge  shop  (1772)  and  Red  Bank  above  are  the  same. 
In  1810  Radford's  and  Waddington  had  a  foundry  at 
Scotland  Bridge.  It  would  be  interesting  if  some 
one  could  say  if  it  was  the  same  old  building.  I 
think  the  first  iron  founders  in  Salf ord  were  Bateman 
and  Sherratt,  Hardman-street,  Salford,  1792. 

WlLLlAU  GiBBONa 
Middleton-street,  0.-on-M. 

SPANKING  BOGBB  AND  THB  ICTNSHULL  B8TATB. 
«   (Noa.  4,146,  4,162  and  4480.) 

[4,191.]  Mr.  William  Rishton  is  eager  for  con- 
troversy; he  should,  therefore,  be  accurate.  He 
ought  not,  for  instance,  to  record  that,  by  two  de^s. 
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a  gentleman,  '<  by  his  -wife,"  bequeathed  oertain  pro- 
perties and  appointed  executors. 

Of  Mrs.  Dorothy  Nabb  or  her  children  (except 
Barbara  Mynshull,  if  she  was  one)  I  know  nothing 
beyond  that  Mrs.  Nabb  was  an  annuitant  (as  here- 
after mentioned)  under  her  grandson's  will ;  but  I 
can  say  positively  —  not  on  the  authority  of  my 
"  memory,"  or  on  that  of  "  a  book  which  contains  a 
copy  of  the  whole  affairs,"  but  on  the  authority  of 
actual  evidence  of  title  now  in  my  office  safe : — 

1.  That  Thomas  Samuel  Mynshull  did  not  directly 
give  the  estate  ''to  his  mother,  Barbara  Mynshull, 
her  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever,"  but  to  his  mother 
"and  her  assigns"  for  her  life  only;  then  to  his  three 
trustees  in  fee  simple,  upon  trust  to  apply  the  rents 
for  the  life  benefit  of  Mrs.  Rivington ;  then  to  hold 
the  property  in  trust  for  her  issue  (sons  and  daughters 
successively)  in  tail  general;  or,  in  default,  upon 
trust  to  apply  the  rents  for  the  life  benefit  of  the 
testator's  uncle,  George  Mynshull ;  afterwards  for 
that  of  the  latter's  daughter,  Elizabeth  Louisa ;  then 
to  hold  the  land  in  trust  for  that  lady's  issue  (sons 
and  daughters  successively)  in  tail  general ;  with  an 
ultimate  trust,  in  case  of  failure  of  the  foregoing 
trusts,  for  Mrs.  Barbara  Mynshull,  her  heirs  and 
assigns  for  ever. 

2.  The  jC1,500  legacy  to  Mrs.  Bivington  was  con- 
ditional 

3.  The  £50  was  an  annuity,  not  a  peconiaiy  legacy, 
to  Mrs.  Nabb. 

4.  The  property  was  never  "  conveyed  by  way  of 
mortgage  to  William  Cowper,  Peter  Marsland,  and 
George  Duckworth."  It  was  sold  to  William  Cooper, 
Samuel  Marsland,  Peter  Marsland,  and  George  Duck- 
worth. 

5.  The  purchase  money  (not  mortgage  money)  was 
£42,914,  and  not "  upwards  of  £43,000." 

6.  It  was  the  three  survivors  of  these  joint  pur- 
c1>asers  who,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  executors 
of  the  deceased  joint-purchaser,  effected  a  partition 
of  the  estate ;  the  proprietorship  being  divided  into 
four,  not  three,  shares. 

7.  Tins  partition  was  completed  in  one  day  (the 
fourth  of  July),  and  by  one  deed  (a  feoffment),  and 
not  on  two  days. 

My  four  previous  corrections  of  your  correspondent 
I,  of  course,  confirm. 

C.  T.  Tallbnt-Batbman. 

24,  Brown-street. 


QUERIES. 

[4^192.]      LOBD  BbAOONSFIBLD'S  MOTHEB.-S0iU 

years  before  Lord  Beaconsfield's  death  we  read  that 
he  had  renewed  the  epitaph  on  his  fathers  tombstone, 
but  his  mother  was  not  named.  Is  it  known  vho 
she  was,  and  when  she  died  ?        Old  TBAPFOBDb 

[4,193.]  Song  op  a  Waxwohk  Show.— Whew 
can  the  recitation  beginning  as  imder  be  got?  It  is 
written  under  the  signature  of  "Munroe,"  and  is  u 
account  of  the  waxwork  show  at  the  Star  Im, 
Bolton  :— 

I  forget  the  day  and  date, 
Twns  in  eipfbteen  forty-nine ; 

I  spent  a  jovial  ereaing 
With  a  friend  or  two  of  mine. 

S.  B.  Bbamhall 
[4,194.]  The  Buckstones  Brigands.  —  Tnda 
this  name  a  brief  account  is  given  in  the  Saddkworth 
Sketches  (p.  105)  of  a  gang  of  thieves  Who  dwelt  in  a 
lonely  house  named  Buckstones,  on  the  high  K»d 
leading  from  Oldham  through  Junction  to  Scam- 
monden  and  Halifax,  and  who  are  believed  to  have 
been  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Mr.  Uorsfall,  a 
manufacturer,  of  Marsden.  When  the  law  eventual!/ 
got  hold  of  them,  one  of  the  '*  brigands "  I  beiien 
turned  king's  evidence ;  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  Ian 
where  I  can  find  a  report  of  the  trial  or  any  f  uiths 
information  respecting  these  outlaws. 

Be  Fobesuu 

THE  LEDGER  OF  A  MANCHESTER  SHOE- 
MAKER, 1766-1765. 

I  am  curious  to  ascertain  the  name  of  one  of  the 
chief  boot  and  shoe  makers  of  this  town  during  the 
years  1766-1765^  as  also  the  position  of  his  shop; 
and  I  shall  be  obliged  to  any  one,  in  whose  can  anj 
old  bills  or  other  accounts  remain,  who  would 
endeavour  to  supply  the  information. 

My  curiosity  in  this  inquiry  has  arisen  from  a 
recent  examination  of  a  sadly  mutilated  and  bd- 
scribbled  Day-book  or  Ledger  of  a  Manchester 
tradesman  following  that  business.  In  turoii^ 
over  the  leaves  of  the  book,  which  also  con- 
tains other  matter  of  later  date,  I  began  to  eatet- 
tain  the  hope  of  finding  in  it  the  record  of  tbe 
measure  of  the  foot  of  our  most  eminent  townsmaD, 
Dr.  John  Byrom,  the  thong  of  whose  ahoon,  one 
might  say  without  irreverence,  no  cobbler  in  tbe 
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town  was  worthy  to  untie,  notwithstanding^  that  as 
proper  men  as  ever  trod  upon  neat's  leather  have 
gone  upon  that  handiwork.  But  though  Bjrom's 
name  did  not  occur,  those  of  many  of  his  friends 
turned  up,  who  imparted  a  very  considerable  interest 
to  the  examination  of  the  items.  No  little  of  the 
character  and  pursuits  of  the  customers  of  our  shoe- 
maker appear  from  the  entries — ex  pede  Hercvlem, 
One  can  determine,  for  instance,  who  took  the  most 
delight  in  riding^  who  engaged  in  the  sports  of  the 
field,  who  trod  the  stage  in  "  Jonson's  learned  sock," 
or  who  was  fond  of  attending  the  dancing  assemblies 
of  Lady  Bland  at  Hulme  Hall.  The  accounts  also 
afford  indications  of  the  number  of  persons  in  a 
family  or  household ;  and  in  this  respect  the  details 
are  as  raluable,  if  as  dull,  as  a  herald's  pedigree. 
This  local  son  of  the  awl  sold  his  wares,  invoiced 
often  under  what  are  now  forgotten  names,  to  some 
of  the  best  families  in  town  and  neighbourhood.  A 
few  of  them  claim  to  be  re-introduced  to  Manchester 
ntders,  after  so  long  an  interval. 

There  are  seFeral  members  of  the  family  of 
Diggles,  who  seem  to  have  brought  from  London 
the  taste  for  wearing  London  boots.  One  of  them 
lived  in  Deaosgate.  The  shoes  and  pumps  which 
satisfied  Dr.  ''  Digels  "  were  58.  per  pair,  and  that  is 
shout  the  average  price  of  substantial  articles 
throughout  the  Ledger.  Pumps,  the  dictionary 
reminds  us,  is  qwm  pomp,  so  called  from  being  used 
on  showy  occasions.  A  pair  of  girl's  boots  cost 
htlf-a-crown.  Squire  Ashley,  of  Ashley  Hall,  is 
debited  with  a  pair  of  shoes  '*  linde  and  bounde  " 
for  his  wife,  costing  4s.  6d.  Mr.  Ashton  Blackburn 
appears  to  have  been  a  Nimrod,  revelling  in  horses 
and  riders.  On  20  October,  1578,  he  is  charged  for 
''  ^  prs.  of  Best  Stitcht  Shoes,  and  you  found  hupper 
leders  [upper  leathers],  at  5s.  6d.  per  peare,  £1. 7s.  6d." 
This  person  also  flourished  as  one  of  the  Manchester 
Toxophilites,  for  in  1762  he  purchased  a  leather 
quiver,  price  14s.  "John  Booth  Goar,"  Esq."— 
who  ought  rather  to  be  called  Gore-Booth — and  his 
family  of  boys  appear  likewise  as  good  customers. 
Peter  Brookes,  Esq.,  who  seems  to  be  the  well- 
known  Brooke  of  Mere,  Cheshire,  occupies  two 
pages  with  pumps  and  other  elaborate  garniture  for 
his  feet.  Tliis  gentleman,  whose  brains  appear  to 
have  been  in  his  toes,  was  famous  for  attending  balls 


and  getting  up  "  assemblies."    From  the  items  in  the 

account  of   Dr.  Hall,  one's   thoughts    insensibly 

revert  to  his  lukewarm  courtship  of  the  lady  whom 

he  afterwards  married,  commemorated  by  Byrom's 

expostulatory  epigram : 

A  Lady's  love  is  like  a  candle  snuff 
That's  quite  eztingaish'd  by  a  gentle  puff ; 
But  with  a  hearty  blast  or  two,  the  dame, 
Just  like  the  candle,  bursts  into  a  flame ! 

Members  of  the  Hibbert  family  are  also  recorded, 

the  heads  of   which  were  Mr.  Kobert  and  Mr. 

SamueL    Like  the  Roman  Gobbler  already  quoted, 

our  Manchester  man  was  "withal  a  surgeon  to  old 

shoes,"  recovering  them  when  in  danger,  for  careful 

customers. 

There  is  an  elaborate  account-current  under  the 
name  of  Thomas  "  Lee  "  of  "  Adlinton,"  Esq.,  whose 
"boy,"  coachman,  and  groom  came  to  be  fitted 
throughout  many  years.  "Sir  Peeter  Lester,"  of 
Tabley,  it  is  found,  was  fastidious  about  the  furni- 
ture of  his  feet,  and  wore  very  expensive  shoes. 
"  Lady  Lester,"  his  wife,  had  a  pair  of  "  pumps '' 
in  October,  1750,  which  cost  Os.  6d«  "  Callemanka 
pumps,"  whatever  they  were,  appear  in  these  and 
other  bills.  Mrs.  Budworth  had  a  pair  of  "  stufE 
shoes"  made  up  for  Ss.  3d.;  and  the  pedal  equip- 
ment of  her  daughter  cost  smaller  sums.  Miss 
"  Lide,"  t.e.,  Lloyd,  of  the  future  banker's  family,  is 
charged  2s.  6d.  for  "  meacking  "  up  a  pair  of  velvet 
shoes.  For  a  pair  of  boots,  with  "best  London 
bodde  legs,"  Mr.  Sheple  (Shepley  P)  paid  23s.  lOd. 
The  ahoes  and  clogs  of  Miss  Gee  cost  6s.  6d. 

These  and  other  items  relating  to  the  adornment 
of  the  pretty  feet  of  the  fair — which,  "like  snails 
did  creep  a  little  out,  and  then,  as  if  they  played  at 
Bo-peep,  did  soon  draw  in  again  " — remind  us,  by 
the  way,  that  we  have  in  the  pages  of  the  Ledger 
fallen  into  the  era  of  the  change  in  the  social  life  of 
the  town  due  to  the  extension  of  trade  and  the  con- 
sequent prosperity  of  the  trading  class.  The  evening 
tea-drinkings  of  the  ladies  were  becoming  customary, 
and  the  habit  was  being  taken  up  by  poor  people. 
It  was  in  the  year  1756,  the  very  year  when  our 
tradesman  opened  his  shop  or  began  this  new 
Ledger,  that  a  cobbler  named  Joseph  Stot  (supposed 
to  be  Kobert  Whitworth,  the  printer)  wrote  in  yety 
strong  terms  against  the  growing  popularity  of 
those  cups  which  twenty  years  later  were  said  by 
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Cowper  to  cheer  but  not  inebriate.  Whitworth 
himaelf  had  acquired  a  good  taate  for  honest  liquor 
at  the  hostelries  called  "The  Angel"  and  "The 
BulVfl  Head,"  which  conveniently  flanked  his  shop 
on  each  side.  He  asserts  that  forty  years  ago,  i,e,} 
from  1716,  not  six  families  in  the  town  drank  "  so 
tasteless  a  slop  "  as  tea.  He  had  also  noticed  that 
in  the  case  of  the  "  Penny-pye  woman's  Hawker,"  the 
habit  of  drinking  it  had  brought  on  "  Hystericks" — 
"  a  disorder  this  town  never  heard  of  in  the  reign  of 
good  Queen  Nan.''  Stot,  the  cobbler,  sufEeriug  from 
the  changes  in  the  habits  of  the  townsfolk,  is  repre- 
sented as  coming  to  Whitworth  from  that  part  of 
the  Market  Place,  overlooking,  as  is  said,  "a  very 
busy  part  of  the  town,"  where  the  poor  burgage 
cobblers  set  up  their  shrouds  to  St.  Crispin : 

Vicum  vendentem  thus  et  odores ; 
and  as  being  full  of  resentment  against  the  modern 
manners  which  were  affecting  his  craft,  all  due,  as  he 
says,  not  to  idleness,  but  to  Pride — rank  Pride.  Whit- 
worth, anxious  to  print  the  cobbler's  protest,  took 
him  into  the  Angel  and  treated  him  to  a  beef-steak 
and  two  tankards  of  excellent  Porter ;  and  then, 
bringing  him  back  to  the  office,  "  delivered  me  two 
Pens,  a  Thumb-Bottle  of  Ink,  and  six  sheets  of 
paper  ;  condescending  even  to  lend  me  Bailey's 
Dictionary,  and  to  set  me  right  in  the  spelling  of 
words."  Stot,  in  the  course  of  the  amusing  argu- 
ment of  his  tract,  well  spelt  and  well  put  together, 
relates  how  his  "  brother  Dick,  who  was  a  soldier  in 
Spain,  has  often  told  me  that  he  went  to  a  Spanish 
cobbler  to  get  his  shoes  mended.  The  Spaniard  was 
sat  before  his  door,  with  a  sword  by  his  side,  and  a 
Guittar  (I  think  he  call'd  it)  in  his  hand ;  and  being 
desired  by  my  brother  to  cobble  his  shoes,  he  pulled 
out  four  pieces  of  Eight  [f.e.,  four  piastres*],  and 
swore,  by  the  mother  of  G-d,  he  would  not  work 
for  the  King  till  that  were  spent  1  He  was  an  old 
Christian,  and  valued  no  man.  Now,  1  dare  say, 
that  the  Spaniard's  Disease  was  not  Idleness,  but 
Pride." 

Turning  over  some  further  leaves  of  the  Ledger, 
here  and  there  filled  with  the  wings  of  flies  and 
other  dusty  fragments,  and  here  and  there  marked 

*My  Utile  dmoghtor  whan  asked  to  look  for  the  value  of  this 
coin  pointed  out  a  saesage  well  illustrating  it  in  Don  Qmxate,  | 
c^ap.  ii.  I 


with  traces  of  cobblers'  wax,  we  resume  our  remr 
of  the  pames.    Of  literary  persons  we  meet  with 
Ashton  Lever,  Esq.,  the  virtuoso  of  Alkrington,  wbo 
was  frequently  at  the  shop.    A  more  distinguished 
customer  is,  however,  found  in  Robert  Thyer— molt 
execrably  spelt  ^'Thoia" — who  had  the  honour  to 
be  noticed  m  Johnson's  Liveg  of  the  Poeti,  The  Bar. 
Mr.  Mosley  purchased  an  elaborate  pair  of  "splat- 
terdashea"  for  7s.  6d.,  in  March,  1757.    If  thii 
clergyman  were  then  livmg  at  his  lonely  and  low* 
lying  house  at  Turf  Moss,  between  Chorlton-cmn- 
Hardy  and  this  village,  he  would,  in  thai  wtfceij 
month  stand  in  severe  need  of  these  articles.  Splat- 
terdashes were  then  always  part  of  the  equipmest 
of  a  British  soldier  on  campaigns.    The  *'  Bev.  Mr. 
GrifEes,"  ue,  Griffiths,  also  appean^  with  a  brotho; 
There    are    likewise    members   of   the  impertint 
families  of  the  Lloyds  and  their  associatsi  ths 
Sedgwicks.      "The    Honrabel   S^    John    Bano' 
was  a  customer  from  1759  to  1765.    It  is  mtereat- 
ing  to  meet  with  a  Grammar-school  boy,  who  geti 
two  pair  of  boots  in  April,  1756,  at  48. 9d.  per  pair. 
He  is  entered  as  ^'Mr.  Madack  at  Mr.  PomaiV 
».s.,  Hinton,  son  of  Thomas  Maddock,  goldsaiith,  o^ 
Chester ;  he  was  a  boarder  at  the  house  of  thehndr 
master,  the  Rev.  Henry  Pumell,  M.  A.  It  wasanoths 
pair  which  shod  the  boy  when  he  went  up  to  Oxford 
a  few  years  later.    We  meet  with  another  fanon 
Doctor  of  the  town  in  the  person  of  "  Dr.  Manriogi" 
ue,,  Peter  Mainwaring,  M.D.,  of  A(>hton-on-Merse;- 
bank  and  Manchester,  associated  with  Byrom  in  a 
life-long  friendship.    He  had  in  1731  married  into 
the  influential  family  of  the  Malyns,  of  Mancheitar 
and  Ashton-on-Mersey ;    and  it  was  he  who  from 
horseback,  at  the  critical  moment  in  1745,  urged  the 
populace  of  Manchester  to  arm  themselves  agaimk 
the  rebels,  and  who  rode  ofE  to  Stretford  and  Aah- 
ton  to  rouse  the  country*folk,  sending  the  villageit 
into  the  town,  armed  with  scythes,  sickle^  and  othar 
implements  at  the  end  of  mopsticks.    He  beeasM 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Manchester  Infirmarji 
and  was  one  of  the  earliest  physicians  of  the  Hoqsb 
of  Hecovery,  as  Dr.  Renaud  shows  in  his  reoeot 
history  of  the  latter  charity.    A  Doctor  at  that  time 
was  most  unprofessional  and  insignificant  without  a 
cane;    and  one  of  the  fraternity   in  the  presBOt 
Ledger  gets  his  '*  kane"  tipped.    Amongst  othar 
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"dettero"  may  be  briefly  moDtioned  Mr.  Bdzley,  Mr. 
George  Walker,  Mr.  Jonathao  Pbilipa^Mr.  Bancroft, 
Eaquire  Cheetbam,  and  Captain  Dukinfield. 

This  short  account  of  tbe  shoemaker's  Ledger  may 
be  fittingly  concluded  by  some  reflections  upon  the 
coDtemporary  aboe-making  of  the  town,  from  the 
pen  of  the  same  Cobbler  Stot,  who  heretofore  inter- 
rupted our  review.  He  is  still  found  to  be  censuring 
tile  Pride — rank  Pride— of  the  prospering  towns- 
folk, and  reyerts  to  the  frugality  of  tbeir  sires.  He 
lays :  "  I  have  just  now  worked  balf  a  Century  [t.e. 
1760-1756]  in  underlaying  the  Pedestals  of  my 
Neighbours ;  and  I  can  remember  cobbling  the  Shoes 
of  many  an  Honest  Man,  to  whose  Industry  and  Care 
tbe  Splendor  of  this  Town  is  owing,  whose  Sons 
woald  blush  to  see  their  Shoes  hung  up  in  my  Stall. 
I  can  tell  them^  however,  their  Fathers  were  better 
Men  than  themselves,  notwithstanding  I  cobbled 
their  Shoes ;  they  were  laborious,  caref  ull,  frugal), 
yet  generous  Masters.  Nay,  to  the  Honour  of  my 
old  Masters  I  will  say,  I  hardly  know  any  single 
liutance  of  a  large  Fortune  gained  in  Town,  but  the 
■Man  who  laid  the  Foundation  of  it  was  of  very 
inferior  Substance,  and  a  Customer  of  mine ;  whilst 
tboie  who  brought  a  great  deal  of  Money  into  Town, 
and  so  thought  it  beneath  them  to  be  cobbled  by 
He,  never  got  anything  but  a  Grave,  or  a  Qoal,  or 
made  their  escape  with  their  Skin  only." 

John  E.  Bailby. 

Stretford,  Manohefter. 


SatucDai^,  fchtnax^  27,  1886. 


Thb  Albat&oss  at  Sba. — We  always  have  a 
bodyguard  of  abatrosaes,  Cape  hens,  and  sea-hawks — 
tbe  aame  birds,  so  the  sailors  said,  following  tbe  ship 
vuiout  resting  all  tbe  way.  I  know  not  whether  tbia 
be  lo,  or  bow  tbe  fact  has  been  ascertained.  One  large 
gall  is  very  like  another,  and  tbe  islands  in  the  middle 
of  tbe  passage  are  their  principal  breeding-places. 
Anyway,  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  of  them  were 
loond  OS  at  sunrise,  round  us  when  night  fell,  and  with 
OS  again  in  tbe  morning.  They  are  very  beautiful  in 
the  great  ocean  solitude.  One  could  have  wished  that 
Coleridge  bad  seen  an  albatross  on  the  wing  before  he 
wrote  tne  Ancient  Mariner^  that  the  grace  of  its  motion 
might  have  received  a  sufficient  description.  He  wheels 
io  circles  round  and  round,  aud  for  ever  round,  the 
elup — DOW  far  behind,  now  sweeping  past  in  a  long  rapid 
curve,  like  a  perfect  skater  on  an  untouched  field  of  ice. 
There  is  no  effort ;  watch  as  closely  as  you  will,  you 
rarely  or  never  see  a  stroke  of  the  mighty  pinion.^ 
FroiM»  Oeetma. 


NOTES, 


BOOEB  AYTOUN  AND  THE  DRINKWATBBS, 

[4,105. J  In  the  Army  List  for  1810 1  find  the  *"  Lan- 
cashire Regiment"  of  Foot  was  the  Forty-seventh, 
Was  this  formed  after  the  Seventy-second  (volunteers) 
was  disbanded?  And  I  find  the  name  of  Roger 
Aytoun  as  lieutenant  of  tbe  Ninety-second  Regiment 
Foot,  his  commission  dating  from  April  14,  1808. 
And  in  the  Manchester  Historical  Recorder  (John 
Heywood's  undated  edition),  p.  63,  may  be  read 
(Anno  1797)  :— 

In  Triniiy  Church,  Salford,  there  is  a  neat  wliite 
marble  monument  with  the  following  inscription : — 

Sacred  to  the  memorvi'of  Thomas  Drinkwatir 
Mnjor  of  His  Maje;>ty'8  62Qd  Kegimeut  of  Foot,  \«ho 
perished  at  sea.  on  his  raturn  from  the  Westlndie:^, 
the  23rJ  of  April,  1797,  aged  32  years. 

Thi-ice  hud  his  foot  Dominffo's  island  prest, 

'Midst  horrid  wars  and  fierce  barbarian  wiles ; 
Thrice  bad  his  blood  repell'd  the  yellow  pest 

That  stalks  gigantic  through  the  Western  Isles : 
Betuming  to  his  native  shores  again. 

In  hopes  t'  embrace  a  father — brother — friends, 
Alas !  the  faithless  ratlin  snaps  in  twain — 

He  falls,  and  to  a  watery  grave  descends. 

Major  Drink  water  was  the  second  son  of  John  Drink- 
water,  M.D.,  and  Eliza  Andrewi^  his  wife,  who  aro 
buried  in  the  centre  aisle  of  this  chapel ;  and  tiiis 
monument  was  erected  byhisonlysurTiving  brother, 
Lieut.-Ck>lonei  Drinkwater,  as  an  affectionate  tribute 
to  his  memory. 

John  Drinkwater,  M.D.,  of  Salford,  father  of  General 
Drinkwater,  the  author  of  the  History  of  Uie  Sieyt 
of  CfibraUar,  died  March  16. 

ISABBLLA  Banks. 

London. 

THB  FLACB-NAMB  BACUP. 

[4,196.]  A  few  years  since  an  animated  discussion 
took  place  in  the  newspapers  on  the  meaning  and 
origin  of  the  place-name  Bacup  ;  but,  so  far  as  I  can 
recollect,  no  satisfactory  or  even  probable  derivation 
was  arrived  at.  It  may  be  that  if  the  subject  were 
revived  in  Notes  and  Queries  a  little  fresh  light 
might  be  thrown  upon  it,  and  therefore  I,  as 
one  desirous  of  seeing  the  matter  further  investigated, 
would  offer  a  few  remarks  with  a  view  to  turn  the 
discussion  into  another  channel  for  those  who  may 
be  sufficiently  interested  to  pursue  iu 

In  my  opinion  all  authorities,  including  the  histo- 
rian of  Whalley,  who  have  suggested  derivations, 
have  ended  by  deepening  instead  of  dissolving  the 
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mystery  in  which  the  origin  and  meaning  are  involved. 
"  Under  hill "  and  «*  red  deer  hill "  have  both  been 
termed  synomymous  with  "  fiackcop ''— this  being 
held  to  be  the  original  spelling ;  but  the  pre- 
sumption may  be  rejected  for  the  substantial  reason 
that  the  original  orthography  is  as  much  a  matter 
of  obscurity  as  the  etymology.  "  Baecopp  "  is  also 
claimed  to  be  the  Anglo-Saxon  compound  whence 
the  modem  designation  is  derived  ;  but  in  this  case 
the  only  reason  advanced  seems  to  be  the  similarity 
of  pronounciation.  "  Bsec  "  is  back  —  a  noun, 
meaning  the  upper  part  of  an  animal  and  the 
top  or  summit  of  any  other  object,  in  which 
sense  it  could  not  justifiably  be  used  in  reference  to 
Bacup.  '*  Cop  "  expresses  the  same  meaning  as  Bsec ; 
hence  Bsecopp,  according  to  Dr.  March  (East  Lanca- 
shire Nomenclature),  simply  means  a  place  beneath 
or  behind  a  Ck)p — a  phrase  belonging  to  the  same 
class  as  our  Back  o'th  Moss,  Back  o'th  Law,  Back  of 
Behind,  and  Backhouse."  It  is  not  proved,  however, 
that  our  Saxon  ancestors  employed  base  as  an  adjec- 
tive or  a  preposition,  or  that  it  has  ever  been  used 
interchangeably  with  "beneath."  It  is  further 
stated  that "  Bacup  is  under  a  hill,  or  at  the  back  of 
a  cop,  and  therefore  seems  to  be  suitably  named." 

Now,  according  to  modem  ideas,  Back  o'th  Moss 
may  mean  either  the  backside  of  the  moss,  or  an 
unascertained  place  beyond  the  moss,  and  the  same 
with  regard  to  the  other  names  in  this  category.  In 
this  sense  Bsecopp  means  a  cop  behind  a  cop,  or  the 
backside  of  any  cop ;  in  either  case  the  meaning  is 
simply  an  idiomatic  solecism.  Besides,  if  we  were 
quite  sure  that  baec  was  employed  as  a  preposition, 
it  is  also  certain  that  cop  neither  means  a  hill  nor  a 
hill-top  exclusively.  Hence,  if  I  am  right  thus  far, 
the  construction  which  is  sought  to  be  placed  upon 
Bfficoppis  fundamentally  erroneous.  And  were  it 
otherwise,  the  deduction  would  not  fit  Bacup,  which, 
though  it  lies  at  the  feet  of  several  hiUs,  is  really 
behind  the  top  of  none.  We  cannot  suppose  the 
first  invaders  of  the  district  would  select  a  place  out 
of  scores  similarly  situated  and  give  it  a  name  which 
was  applicable  to  all  of  them  equally,  but  to  none  of 
them  particularly ;  unless  the  invaders  brought  the 
name  with  them,  determined  to  drop  it  at  the  first 
place  where  they  chanced  to  settle. 

My  conviction  remains  unshaken  that  any  deriva- 
tion of  the  name  to  be  satisfactory  must  start  from 
some  other  root  than  Beecopp— that  is,  '^a  cop 
behind  a  cop."    There  is  a  very  ancient  placd-name 


in  the  dialect— perhaps  the  most  ancient  of  any- 
namely,  Ck)up,  which  I  would  suggest  as  a  basis  of 
further  investigation.  Bacup  evidently  is  not  & 
name  originally  given  to  a  hamlet,  but  rather  to  i 
locality,  to  whose  direct  approach,  in  the  primitire 
state  of  the  Forest,  Coupe  Valley  would  be  the  vd 
media.  Back  Coupe  therefore  seems  to  be  a  macb 
more  reasonable  form  of  the  original  than  any  of  the 
fanciful  ones  that  have  been  suggested. 

Hbnry  Cunliitk 

Boohdale. 


COMMENTS   AND   ANSWERS. 


"the  dkity." 


(NotfO  No.  4.155,  January  23.) 


[4,197.]  There  was  published  at  Chiswick  in  182S, 
as  part  45  of  Whittingham's  Cabinet  Library,  a  amall 
volume  containing  poems  on  the  following  aslect 
subjects,  viz.  :— 

1.  The  Grave By  Robert  Blair,  AM. 

2.  Death By  Bielby  Porteaa,IXa 

3.  The  Day  of  Judgment  ...  By  Robert  Glyaiu  MH 

4.  The  Last  Day  By  £.  Youag,  D.a 

5.  Deity By  Samuel  Boyse. 

With  the  view  to  establish  the  identity  of  tbe  ^^ 
named  poem  with  the  one  about  which  *'W.CL''Bi'l^ 
inquiry,  I  sought  therein  for  the  lines  quoted  in  Toi 
«7bft«9,and  was  curiously  interested  to  find  tbatsoae 
whilom  possessor  of  the  book  had  specially  oiikBd 
with  pencil  the  very  passage  referred  to.    The  poen 
contains  about  1,100  lines,  and  is,  vnthout  doubt  a 
first-class  production,  although,  for  my  own  part»  I 
think  more  highly  of  that  on  Death,    I  have  endea- 
voured to  discover  particulars  as  to  Samuel  Boysa, 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  so  far,  I  have  not  been 
successful  R.  F.  R 

Liverpool. 

LORD  BEACONSFIBLD's  MOTHBR. 

(Query  No.  4.192,  Fefamaxy  20). 

[4,198.]  Benjamin  Disraeli's  mother  was  Maria, 
daughter  of  George  Basevi,  of  London  and  Brightoo, 
and  aunt  to  George  Basevi,  the  Hebrew  architect,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  FitzwiUiam  Museom,  j 
Cambridge.  Maria  Basevi,  bore  to  her  hoaband 
Sarah,  Benjamin  (Islington,  21  December,  \9A\ 
Ralph,  and  James.  Ralph,  the  deputy-clerk  of  tba 
House  of  Lords,  is  the  only  one  now  living. 

RiCHABD  HXMMIXC. 
Ardwlok. 
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In  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  edited 
by  Leslie  Stephen,  there  is  the  following  reference  to 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  mother : — 

BoaeTi,  Georj^e  (1794-1845),  architect,  was  bora  in 
London,  and  edncated  by  Dr.  Bnrnev,  of  Greenwich. 
He  was  the  aou  of  George  Basevi,  whose  sister  Maria 
married  Isaac  D'Israeli,  and  was  the  mother  of  Benjamin 
Disraeli,  £arl  of  Beacousfield.  .  .  .  Tlie  Conservative 
Club  was  bis  IsAt  important  work.  In  this  uudertaking 
lie  was  associated  with  Sydney  Smith,  A.R.A.  In  1845 
the  same  architects  were  appointed  to  rebuild  the  Carlton 
Qnb  premises.  Basevl  died  before  the  commencement 
of  th«  work,  fle  was  engaged  in  inspecting  the  western 
bell-tower  of  Ely  Cathedral,  and  fell  and  was  killed  on 
the  spot. 

Thomas  T.  Haybs. 

Leigh. 

SHOOTING  STABS. 
(Noa    4,140  and   4,188.) 

[4,199.]    Owing  to  an  unusual  lapse  of  care  in 

copying  a  memorandum,  an  error,  too  important  to 

leave  uncorrected,  got  into  my  note  on  Shooting 

StUB  in  last  week's  City  News.    A  body  falling  from 

a  state  of  rest  fifty  miles  above  the  earth's  surface 

in  its  descent  would  acquire  a  velocity  of  4,000  feet, 

and  not  120,000  feet,  per  second,  making  allowance 

for  the  friction  of  the  atmosphere.     The  sphere  of 

the  earth's  attractive  power  in  relation  to  that  of  the 

moon  extends  to  a  distance  of  237,000  miles  from  its 

centre,  or  233,000  from  its  surface.    A  piece  of  metal 

projected  within  that  distance  from  the  earth  at  the 

rate  of  one  foot  per  second  would,  on  reaching  it, 

iiave  acquired  a  velocity  of  70,000  feet  per  second. 

MOBQAN  BbIBBLBY. 

#  #  # 

Mr.  MoBQAN  Bbiebley  seems  to  have  entirely 
overlooked  the  effects  of  atmospheric  resist- 
ance to  solid  bodies  falling  to  the  earth.  The 
atmocpheze  is  a  shield  and  an  immensely  powerful 
brake  and  buffer  against  the  momentum  of  any  body 
coming  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere  and 
approaching  the  earth.  The  atmosphere  would  be 
practically  a  solid  to  a  body  coming  against  it  with 
a  velocity  anything  like  120,000  feet  per  second. 

It  is,  I  may  say,  impossible  for  any  body  to  strike 
the  atmosphere  and  pass  in  a  line  radial  to  the 
earth's  centre,  and  therefore  all  bodies  striking  the 
earth's  atmosphere  from  its  exterior  must  do  so  at 
an  angle,  in  which  case  they  will  be  deflected  like  a 
oannon  ball  striking  water  at  an  angle  to  its  surface, 
and  such  bodies  must  then  take  a  course  more  or 


less  in  a  curved  line,  with  a  radius  from  the  centre 

of  the  earth,  but  tending  downwards.     In  this  case 

the  atmosphere  acts  as  a  powerful  brake,  and  grinds 

up  and  dissipates  the  body  passing  through  it  so 

that  it  becomes  harmless. 

The  wonder  is  not  that  we  do  not  find  many  of 

these  falling  bodies,  but  that  there  is  any  of  them 

left  to  be  found  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  after 

passing   at    the    velocity    at    which   they  move 

through  the  earth's  atmosphere.  P.  J.  L. 

*  «  * 

May  I  suggest  to  Mr.  Mobgan  Bikbley  that  a 
similar  process  of  accretion  from  meteoric  bodies 
may  be  considered  to  take  place  to  the  mass  of  the 
moon  as  to  that  of  the  earth  and  the  other  planets, 
thereby  keeping  up  their  mutual  balance  and  powers 
of  attraction  ?  Probably,  also,  a  quantity  of  cometary 
matter  falls  into  and  replenishes  the  sun,  either  as 
fuel  or  by  way  of  motive  force  converted  into  heat. 
If  a  "first-class"  comet  icere  to  fall  into  the  sun 
bodily,  there  might  be  such  an  access  of  his  energy 
as  to  resolve  Mother  Earth  once  more  to  gases. 
"  Casus  vald^  deflendus." 

Also,  as  regards  the  depth  to  which  our  meteoric 
visitors  are  said  to  penetrate  the  soil ;  advancing  at 
their  enormous  speed  and  entering  the  earth's  atmo- 
sphere in  a  tangential  direction  to  her  body,  they 
become  at  once  inflamed  by  atmospheric  friction  and 
descend  as  incandescent,  blazing  fragments,  only 
gradually  assuming  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
earth's  surface — the  whole  process  only  occupying  a 
few  seconds  of  time,  but  sufficient  for  retardation, 

H.  A.  b« 

Blackburn. 

ACBES  QATE  OB  COUBT. 
(Nob.  4,185  and  4,189.) 

[4,200.]  There  stood  till  1777,  at  the  bottom  of 
Market-street  Lane,  a  picturesque  block  of  antique 
buildings  with  pointed  gables.  A  drawing  of  it  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Barritt,  copies  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
Croston's  Views  of  Old  Manchester  and  Proctor's 
Memorials  of  Manchester  Streets,  This  drawing 
must  have  been  executed  some  considerable  time 
previous  to  the  demolition  of  the  property,  as  only 
one  name  on  the  shops  agrees  with  the  names  of  the 
tenants  in  the  above  year.  A  passage  through  this 
block  leading  to  St.  Anne's  Square  was  called  Acres 
Ck)urt  (not  Gate),  and  the  precise  locality  would  be 
the  present  Exchange-street.  Mr.  James  Wheeler 
thus  refers  to  the  spot :— "  St,  Anne's  Square ^was 
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similarly  cut  off  from  the  present  Market  Place,  to 
which  the  only  avenue  for  passengers  was  a  dark 
entry,  and  for  carriages  a  (gateway,  adorned  by  a 
cobbler's  stall ;  a  narrow  flight  of  steps  led  to  the 
fashionable  coffee-room  of  the  town,  which  overhung 
it.  The  passage  for  pedestrians  was  appropriately 
designated  as  the  Dark  Entry." 

Manchester  Records  inform  us  that,  in  1777,  the 
present  Exchange-street  was  formed  by  pulling  down 
a  pile  of  old  buildings  called  the  Dark  Entry,  a  nar- 
row footway  leading  from  the  Market  Place  to  St. 
Anne's  Square ;  and  further,  that  in  1780  an  old  man 
died  in  this  year  who  remembered  the  site  of  St. 
Anne's  Church  and  the  present  Square  (formerly 
Acres  Field)  a  com  field.  A  public  subscription  was 
opened  and  over  ;eiO,000  was  raised  for  improving 
this  locality,  and  the  structure  was  swept  away. 
Besides  the  tenants  in  Market-street  Lane  the  follow- 
ing were  named  as  occupying  premises  in  Acres  Court 
in  the  schedule  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  when 
powers  were  being  applied  for:— William  Wilcock, 
shoemaker;  Abraham  Milner,  John  Hall,  innkeeper; 
Joseph  Dawson,  reedmaker ;  Peter  Brook,  plumber; 
William  Crane,  merchant.  The  coffee-room,  which 
was  then  pulled  down,  was  the  Eagle  and  Child 
Coffee  House,  so  often  referred  to  in  the  histories  of 

Manchester.  John  Mkllor. 

Ashley  Lane. 


SatticDaSt  Aaccb  6, 1660. 


QUERIES. 

[4,201 .]  RoBSON.— Can  any  reader  give  particulars 
res])ecting  a  Manchester  wine  merchant  named 
Bobson,  who  was  murdered  about  the  year  1771  or 
1772,  and  whose  property  is  said  to  have  gone  into 
Chancery  and  to  have  been  recently  claimed  by  some- 
body ?  Nemo. 


The  Poet  and  ihk  Chambbemaid.— A  chamber- 
maid at  the  Asquam  House,  Holderuess,  New  Hampshire, 
made  bold  to  ask  John  G.  Whit  tier,  when  he  was  staying 
there,  for  his  autograph.    He  complied  with  the  request, 
signing  his  name  after  the  following  impromptu  lines: 
The  truth  the  English  poet  saw 
Two  centuries  bock  is  thine — 
"  Who  sweeps  a  room  as  by  God's  law 
Makes  room  and  action  fine." 
And  in  thy  quiet  ministry 
To  wants  and  needs  of  ours  I  see 
How  grace  and  toll  may  well  agree. 


NOTE. 

THE  MANCHE8TBB  SHOE  MAKEB  OF  LAST  CBKTUBY. 

[4,202.]  Having  examined,  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Bailey's 
kindness,  the  Ledger  of  the  disciple  of  St  Crispiii 
^ho  shod  the  feet  of  the  contemporaries  of  Dr.  Jobn 
Byrom,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  furnish  the  name. 
He  was  John  Hughes,  already  known  as  a  shoemaker 
of  the  town  in  1739,  when  his  daughter  Anne  wu 
baptized  at  the  Collegiate  Church.  There  was  also  i 
Josiah,  son  of  Henry  Hughs,  born  in  1706,  who  fol- 
lowed the  same  calling,  perhaps  a  brother ;  he  died 
in  1766.  John  Hughes  had,  8  January,  17SS,  manied 
one  Bachael  Smith.  There  do  not  appear  to  be  any 
gravestones  in  the  churchyard  relating  to  this  family. 

John  Owiir. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS, 

BBATHWAITB'S  '*C0BTICIUS"  and  the  AS8IZ38AI 

LANCASTEB,  1636. 
(Query  No.  4.186,  February  18.) 
[4,203.]    Your    correspondent,     Mr.     Wiimv 
WiPBB,  a  yery  competent  authority  on  all  thiteoB- 
cems  Richard  Drathwaite,  has  asked  a  pertineBt 
question  which  opens  up  a  matter  of  some  ifflpo^ 
tance.    The  assize,  to  which  the  writer  of  MeroM 
BrUannictu,  or  The  English  Inielliffencer,  is  refieniBg 
in  1641,  illustrated  one  of  the  unhappy  results  of  the 
kingly  rule  without  Parliament ;  and  the  **g8nenl 
passages"  between  the  Judges  and  Sheriff  are  worth 
recalling.    It  was  the  Lent  Assize  of  that  year  16K 
which  began  at  Lancaster  Castle  on  4  April,  before 
Sir  George   Vernon,   a    Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common    Pleas,    and    Sir     Robert    Berkeley,  • 
Justice   of    the     King's    Bench,   who    freqasntly 
took     the     Northern    Circuit,     including    Yoric- 
shire.      The  summer  assize  fell  in  August,  vbeo 
the  same  judges  attended.    A  letter  addressed  to 
them   at   Lancaster,  as  justices  of  assize  for  the 
county,  from  Humphrey  Chetham,  dated  from  Cla^ 
ton  Hall,  1  Apnl,  1636,  is  printed  by  Hibbert-Wars 
in  The  Fcundatiom  (I.,  i,  270).     A  veryvalnable 
series  of  papers  connected  with  theee  two  aaaixei, 
consisting  of  56  pages,  was  published  in  1856  in  tf 
interesting  volume  (No.  zzziz.)  of  the  Chethim 
series,  called  The  Forrington  Bapen.    The  folknring 
I  statement  of  the  cirdumstances  to  which  Bratb- 
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wiute  alludes  in  his  play  is  derived  from  that  source 
aud  elsewhere. 

In  the  year  1636,  a  man  held  m  good  esteem  in 
this  county,  William  Farrington,  of  Worden,  near 
Preston,  Esq.,  was  appointed  sheriff  in  succession  to 
Humphrey  Chetham,  the  wealthy  clothier.    Another 
Lancashire  gentleman  appears  to  have  been  destined 
for  this  office.    Chetham's  nephew,  George,  acting 
for  his  uncle  in    London,  sends    word    to    Man- 
chester,  21    December,    1635,    that    he    had    been 
told   by    Nicholas,    clerk    of     the     Council,    that 
the    new    sheriff     had     been    pricked    for,    and 
that  Lord  Newburgh  had  told  him  that  Sir  John 
Talbot  was  to  be  selected ;  but  a  later  communica- 
tion stated  that  Farrington  was  Chetham's  successor. 
The  new  sheriff,  with  the  countenance  of  the  country 
gentlemen,  broke   through   a   castom  which   had 
obtained  during  the  shrievalty  of  the  former  years, 
of  keeping,  for  the  judges  and  their  attendants,  an 
opeQ  table  for  a  full  week   at    Lancaster.      The 
documents  printed  seem  to  show,  indeed,  though 
tbey  set  forth  the  sheriff's  side  of  the  case  only,  that 
there  were  no  shortcomings  in  service  or  hospitality. 
Country  gentlemen,  seventy-six  in  number,  attended 
the  sheriff  on  the  occasion,  wearing  his  cloth,  some 
of  them  lending  their  family  plate.    The  provisions 
and  table  decorations  were  also  on  a  scale  of  hos- 
pitable magnitude.    The  range  and  supply  of  liquors 
was  enough  to  tempt  thither  Drunken  fiamaby,  **  a 
singular  artist  in  pewter  language,"  then  on  his 
travels  in  search  of  good  beer.     The  first  hitch 
in  the  proceedings  arose  in  meeting  the  Judges,  who, 
on  an  unusal  day,  Sunday,  came  to  town  by  an 
unusual  road,  **  by  the  Sand's-way,"  near  Host  fiank. 
The  sheriff  at  that  emergency  was  in  Lancaster  Church, 
bat   leaving  the   service   while   the  minister  was 
preaching,  he  rode  off  to  meet  his  important  visitors, 
who,  however,  complauung  that  they  had  been  met 
mrithin  one  mile  only  of  the  town,  instead  of  at  **  Le 
Sandsyde,"  censured  the  sheriff  for  disobedience,  and 
fined  him  100  marks.    The  first  dinner  had  been  pre- 
pared for  this  or  a  subsequent  day  at  Mr.  Farington's 
house  near  the  Castle  ;  but  because  it  was  not  served 
in  the  Castle  as  usual  the  Judges  would  not  accept 
of  the  hospitality,  either  from  the  sheriff  or  the  county. 
Lists  of  the  prisoners  are  given,  and  no  less  than  twelve 
per8onB,includingwomen,were  sentenced  to  be  MM.  per 
eoU,    Amongst  the  condemned  was  was  one  Gfeorge 
Browne,  who  by  some  orersight  was  not  in  the  dock 
when  the  judge  xMissed  sentence  upon  his  fellows; 


and  he  was  not  told  that  he  was  condemned  until 
near  the  time  of  his  execution.  Affected  by  the 
man's  pleading,  the  Sheriff  postponed  his  execution 
and  meanwhile  communicated  with  the  judges  at 
Preston.  For  not  carrying  out  the  sentence,  how- 
ever, the  Sheriff  was  fined  ;£100;  and  there  was 
another  fine  of  ;£100  imposed  for  inattention  in  some 
point  of  detalL  In  general  terms  Mr.  Farrington 
was  deemed  to  have  neglected  his  Majesty's  service 
and  shown  disrespect  to  the  Judges.  The  fines  ulti- 
mately amounted  to  £700.  At  the  Lancaster  Assizes, 
22  Aug.,  1636,  a  statement  of  the  fines 
amounts  to  ;£416.  Ids.  4d.  The  Sheriff  petitioned 
the  King,  and  interested  his  friends  in  his  case.  By 
a  letter  dated  29  '*  Ju.,"  1636,  Lord  Strange  wrote  in 
his  favour  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  then  Lord 
Chamberlain.  The  fines  were  mitigated  to  jC193,  and 
finally  to  £160. 

Of  these  two  justices.  Sir  Oeorge  Vernon  was  of 
Haslington,  Cheshire,  and  his  pedigree  is  in  Ormerod, 
iii.  317,  bearing  out  Brathwaite's  statement  that  he 
was  of  distinguished  family,  and  that  he  studied 
rather  to  retain  his  patrimony  than  to  get  gain.  It 
is  said  by  Whitelock  that  he  paid  money  for  his  legal 
promotions  He  became  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  13 
Nov.,  1627,  and  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  in  1631.  The  absence  of  any  adverse  com- 
ment upon  Vernon  in  Brathwaite's  English  Inid' 
ligencer  in  regard  to  this  Lancashire  assize  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  intimates.  In  1632  the 
poet  had  inscribed  to  him  one  of  his  serious  books. 
The  Last  Ti^ump,  terming  him  a  munificent  patron 
of  sacred  literature,  and  stating  that  he  was  a  man 
of  upright  character,  and  known  for  the  pleasant- 
ness of  his  disposition,  for  the  inviolability  of  his 
word,  and  for  the  sincerity  of  his  conduct.  Foss  thus 
refers  to  his  position  in  regard  to  the  ship-money 
case  against  Hampden  and  to  his  death : — "  In  the 
great  case  of  ship-money  in  1637  he  abstained  from 
stating  his  reasons  on  account  of  his  want  of  health, 
but  delivered  his  opinion  not  only  in  favour  of  the 
charge,  but  also  asserting  that  a  statute  derogatory 
from  the  prerogative  did  not  bind  the  King,  and  that 
the  King  might  dispense  with  any  law  in  cases  of 
necessity.  For  these  ultra  sentiments  he  escaped 
the  retribution  which  in  the  parliament  of  1640 
visited  those  of  his  colleagues  who  pronounced  a 
similar  judgment,  by  his  death,  which  occurred  on 
Dec  16,  1639,  at  his  Chambers  in  Sergeants'  Inn, 
Chancery  Lane.      He  was  buried  in   the   Temple 
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Cbarch."  Brathwaite  conflrms  some  of  these  state- 
ments m  The  Eng, '  InteUigencer :  ''When  he  [i.e. 
Vernon,  called  Vigetius]  should  argue,  hee  fained 
himselfe  sicke,  and  when  he  did  enter  the  list  {Jne 
most  fortunately  lost  his  arguments  in  the  street), 
no  man  did  ever  offend  with  more  brevity ;  and  in 
this  one  thing  gave  a  taste  of  his  wisdom,  in  that 
hee  died  to  prevent  his  censure."  The  interest 
attaching  to  him  as  a  local  man  leads  us  to  quote 
Brathwaite's  epitaph  upon  him,  which  presents  him 
in  the  light  of  a  conscientious  lawyer.  The  lines  are 
found  in  the  AxtrtBda  Teares  (an  Elegy  on  Judge 
Richard  Hutton),  published  in  1641.  thus : — 

A  numerous  boolc-mau,  who  from  several!  places 
Could  store  his  pleadings  with  a  thouannd  casee, 
Which  prov'd  his  studies  were  estranged  from  sloatb, 
His  leaves  not  spider* wov*a  nor  known  to  moath ; 
As  I've  seen  some,  who  shelv'd  larf^e  volumes  by  them, 
But  knew  nob  what  was  iu  them  should  you  trv  tliem. 
These  take  up  Law  and  Learning  upon  trusty 
And  with  a  fox's  tails  brush  off  the  dust 
From  their  rare  visited  Authors. — Such  as  these 
Account  it  their  prime  theory  to  get  fees. 

Brathwaite  also  says  of  the  Judge  that  in  the 
dispensation  of  justice  neither  price,  prayer,  nor 
power,  could  surprise,  passion  transform,  nor 
affection  engage  him. 

The  Latinized  names  fastened  by  Brathwaite 
upon  the  Judges,  in  the  passage  quoted  by  ACr. 
Wiper,  show  that  the  writer  is  playing  upon  words. 
Corticma  is  a  form  of  name  not  to  be  found 
in  the  old-fashioned  Lempriere.  But  the  Latin  word 
Cortix  at  once  suggests  Barkrley,  then  the  common 
pronunciation  of  that  name.  It  is  thus  written  by 
Humphrey  Chetham,  who  attended  Judge  Berkeley 
on  circuit ;  it  so  appears  in  some  of  the  reports  of 
the  Justices  of  the  Lancashire  Hundreds  to  the  two 
Judges  Su  their  various  assizes;  and  in  the  notable 
decision  of  the  twelve  Judges  regarding  ship-money, 
dated  7  Sept.,  1636,  Berkeley  himself  writes  his  name 
with  an  a  {Cal,  State  Papers,  Donu,  p.  418). 

Sir  Robert  Berkeley  was  a  native  of  Worcester, 
and  was  born  in  1584.  Foss  gives  the  facts  of  his 
life.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Middle  Temple  in  1600, 
and  called  to  the  bar  6  May,  1608.  In  the  passage 
referring  to  his  youth  Brathwaite  bad  in  mind 
Homer*s  lines  in  reference  to  Hermes,  like  to  a 
youth  when  the  down  doth  first  the  lip  encircle. 
The  estate  of  Spetchley,  in  his  native  county, 
Berkeley  inherited  from  his  father  in  1611,  and  in 
1613  he  was  sheriff  of  the  county.  In  1626  he  was 
Autumn  Reader  of  his  Inn  of  Court.    It  was  in ' 


the  following  year  that  he  took  the  degree  of 
the  coif,  and  he  became  a  King's  Serjeant.  After 
being  knighted  he  was  in  1632  made  a  Judge 
of  the  King's  Bench,  and  was  frequently  upon  the 
Northern  Circuit.  His  name  often  occurs  in  pro- 
ceedings in  Yorkshire.  He  and  Vernon,  while  on 
circuit,  30  Dec,  1636,  were  requested  by  the 
Council  to  send  to  the  Lord  Keeper  a  list  of  four  or 
more  of  the  best  persons  in  each  county  fit  to  be 
sheriffs.  Brathwaite,  in  the  Intelltgencer,  1641,  refers 
to  a  celebration  of  his  birthday  on  some  occasion  with 
solemnity.  In  the  first  decision  on  the  ahip-xnonex 
question,  7  Feb.,  1636,  already  mentioned,  his  name 
forms  the  tenth  signature;  Vernon's  precedes  his; 
and  Sir  Humphrey  Davenport,  also  a  CheabiK 
man,  comes  third.  Berkeley  with  his  fellow- 
judges  suffered  for  their  decision;  he  himself 
was  (astounding  to  relate)  arrested  in  open 
court  while  sitting  on  the  Bench,  and  he  was  most 
heavily  fined*    He  died  in  1656, 

It  may  here  be  added  that  the  connection  of  Bicbazd 
Brathwaite  with  Lancashire  is  all  along  very  interest- 
ing, and  calls  for  further  research.    Several  Lanca- 
shire persons  are  mentioned  by  him.    The  link  w0 
in  all  probability  formed  by  his  friendship  -with  a 
Lancashire  gentleman,  Alexander  Rigby,  of  Bnzgii 
and  Layton,  Esq.,  who  in   later   times  became  a 
prominent  Royalist.    So  far  back  as  1617,  Brath- 
waite, writing  his  Oenosythopeis,  or  the  Smoakmg 
Age,  addressed  therein  some  verses  to  "  his  worthy 
approved  and  judicious  friend,  Alexander  Ri^by, 
Esq.'*    If,  as  seems  likely,  Brathwaite  were  present 
at  the  Lancaster  Lent  Assizes  of  1636,  it  would  be 
the  same  friend  who  attracted  him  thither ;  for  Rigby 
was  then  acting  as  Clerk  of  the  Crown  for  the  county 
Palatine,  and  it  is  seen  by  the  Farrington  papers  that 
in  that  official  capacity  he  signed  the  order  for  the 
execution  of  the  twelve  convicted  criminals,  including 
Browne,  ordering,  however,  by  a  cruel  refinement 
that  one  was  to  be  reprieved— when  bis  turn  for 
execution  came.      Brathwaite's    famous    Journey, 
penned  in  *'  apt  numbers,"  commonly  chanted  to  the 
old  tune  of  Baraaby,  took  place  before  7th  June, 
1638.    In  this  tipsy  Pilgrim's  progress,  in  which  the 
writer  seems  to  completely  conjugate  the  verb  hiko 
in  both  active  and  passive  voices,  he   begins  at 
'*  brave    John   a   Gants   old   toune-a,"   a  familiar 
place     to    him,    and    the    principal     scene     of 
action   in   his  romance   urging  faithful  constancy, 
called    Ttoo    Lancashire    Xo2«r«,  ~ "  that  andent 
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Towne  of  famous  and  time-honoured  Qaunt^  he  there 
in  the  first  sentence  calls  it,  *'for  her  antiquity 
of  site  no  less  memorably  recorded  than  for  those 
eminent  actions  of  her  princely  progenitors  re- 
nowned." Arrived  there,  Barnaby  seems  to  have 
fallen  into  the  good  company  of  the  very  governor 
of  the  Castle,  Mr.  Thomas  Covell  or  Cowell,  who  is 
a  prominent  figure  in  the  Farrington  proceedings 
of  1636,  and  whose  evident  familiarity  with  the  con- 
comitants of  an  excellent  dinner  led  the  Sheriff  to 
engage  him  to  prepare  the  meals  for  the  Judges  and 
other  company  at  the  Assizes— 

Janitorem  habens  qualem, 
Muudus  viz  osteadat  talem, — 

For  a  Jaylor  ripe  sod  mellow, 
%  The  ^orld  has  not  such  a  Fellow ! 

From  Lancaster  Barnaby  travelled  through  Garstang 
to  Preston,  when,  drinking  much,  but  eating  little,  a 
prominent  burgher  entertained  him  a  full  week : 

Reptem  dies  ibi  mansi, 
Multum  bibi,  nunquam  pransi ; 

and  so  on  by  way  of  Buxton,  Wigan,  Newton-le- 
Willows,  Wanington,  and  over  the  border  to  the 
Cock  Inn  at  Great  Bud  worth,— 

— where  I 
Drank  strong  ale  as  brown  as  berry, 

until  deep  healths  felled  him. 

The  "  Alexander  "  to  whom  this  Journal  was  dedi- 
cated would  seem  to  be  the  same  Alexander  Rigby  just 
mentioned.  The  rtroZanoojAtreXover^  already  alluded 
to  contained  the  "Excellent  history"  of  Philocles  and 
Doriclea.  It  was  published  in  1640,  and  was  said  to 
be  by  **  the  Palatine  Muse."  It  was  dedicated  <'  to 
my  truly  generous  and  judicious  friend,  Alexander 
Bigby,  Esq.,  Clarke  of  the  Crowne  for  the  County 
Palatine  of  Lancaster,"  who  is  assured  that  the  hero 
and  heroine  are  ''two  native  plants  of  your  owne 
country,  branches  derived  from  a  faire  and  flourish- 
ing family."  At  page  18  there  is  a  specimen  of  the 
dialect  and  country-tone  of  an  "  amorous  lubber." 

John  E.  Bailby. 

Stretford,  If anchester. 

THK  AI7TH0R  OF  "  THB  DBITY." 
(Nos.  4,155  and  4,197.) 

[4,204.]  Wright's  Royal  Dictionary  Cyclopaedia 
gives  the  following  information  about  Samuel  Boyes 
(not  Boyse),  the  author  of  The  Deity  :— 

Samuel  Boyes.  Born  1708.  He  was  an  author  of 
great  talent,  but  singularly  imprudent.  In  conee- 
quance  of  which  be  sufFered'  great  distress.    In  1740 


his  apparel  and  even  his  bed-clothes  being  pawned, 
he  was  accustomed  to  write  in  bed,  having  no 
covering  but  a  blanket  through  which  his  arm  was 
thrust  He  dosed  his  strange  career  of  misery  and 
dissipation  in  1749,  and  was  buried  at  the  expense 
of  the  parish. 

S.  B.  B.  Bbammall. 
ackbk'8  gate  oe  coubt. 

(No8.  4.200  and  others.) 

[4,205.]  As  between  Mr.  John  Mbllob  and 
myself,  though  both  in  the  right,  truth  is  likely  to 
go  astray,  it  may  be  as  well  to  quote  Aston's  Picture 
of  Manchester,  published  1816.  He  says,  p.  10  :— 
"  At  that  time  (1776)  the  way  into  St%  Anne's  Square 
from  the  Market  Place  was  under  a  gateway  similar 
in  breadth  to  the  entrance  from  the  Market  Place 
into  Blue  Boar  Court,  and  by  a  footway  denominated 
very  properly  the  Dark  Entry.  Between  the  two 
passages  were  old  buildings,  which  in  1777  were 
pulled  down  and  a  commodious  way  opened,  which 
has  formed  the  present  Exchange-street  The  streets 
which  were  then  improved  had  long  been  a  disgrace 
to  the  town.  They  had  often  doomed  the  unwary 
passenger  to  broken  limbs,  and  sometimes  to  death." 
If  Mr.  Mkllob  will  refer  again  to  Casson  and  Berry's 
plan,  in  Procter's  Memorials,  or  the  much  clearer 
original,  to  be  found  in  the  Chetham  Library,  he  may 
observe  that  the  Exchange  block  stood  in  front  of 
both  these  passages,  but  that  the  Dark  Entry  on  the 
western  side  was  built  over,  and  so  no  thoroughfare 
is  perceptible  on  the  map.  Acker's  Court  on  the 
eastern  side  is  open  and  wider  and  named,  and,  as  I 
said  in  answer  to  the  querist,  a  traveller  riding  down 
Market-etrcet  would  pass  behind  the  Exchange  and 
turn  at  a  dangerously  sharp  angle  into  this  court  on 
his  way  to  the  square.  Isabella  Banks. 

London. 

THB  PLACE-NAME  BAGUP. 
afote  No.  4.196,  P^bruary  27.) 

[4,206.]  Mr.  Henby  Cunliffb  in  his  Note  seems 
to  make  the  following  statements: — 

1.  The  A.S.  ^'badc"  was  used  only  as  a  noun, 
in  the  sense  of  '*  tergum,"  and  not  as  an  adjective 
or  preposition,  in  the  sense  of  behind. 

2.  The  place-names  given  by  me  as  illustrative  of 
Bacup  can  all  bear  the  sense  of  "  tergum." 

3.  The  first  syllable  of  Bacup  cannot  be  "  bcec,"  as 
Bacup  is  not  on  the  top  of  a  back ;  and  the  second 
syllable  cannot  be  cop,  as  Bacup  lies  not  under  one 
cop  but  under  several  cops. 

4.  There  is  a  place  called  Coupe,  the  meaning  of 
which    is  not  revealed;    and   as   ''back"   means 
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"  tergum,"  and  as  Coupe  means  nothing  in  particular, 
and  as  fiacup  **  lies  at  the  feet  of  several  hills,"  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose,  after  setting  aside  all  '*  fanciful 
suggestions,"  that  Bacup  signifies  the  top  or  back  of 
a  coupe. 

What  I  have  to  say  in  reply  is  as  follows  :— 

1.  It  is  in  full  accordance  with  the  genius  of  our 
language  that  a  noun,  when  prefixed  to  another, 
becomes  an  adjective,  as  in  the  familiar  example 
rose-tree  and  tree-rose.  Lye  gives  A.S.  b8Bce=po8te- 
riora.  King  Alfred's  Orosius  has  "  boecbord.  St. 
John's  Gospel,  vi,  66,  has  *<Sythan  mane|;a  bis 
leorning-cnyhta  cyrdon  on-bisc.  "Galfrid's  dictionary, 
A.D.  1440,  has  "bakward  or  bak8tale=a  retro" 
(bakstale  from  A.S.  baec,  and  Bt8dl=4ocu8,)  Such 
words  as  "backend,"  "backside,"  "backwater," 
"  back-word,"  are  by  no  means  modem. 

2.  The  place-names  given  by  me,  as  illustrative  of 
Bacup,  all  from  this  neighbourhood,  were  "Back 
o'th'  Moss,  Back  o'th'  Low,  Back  of  Behind,  and 
Backhouse."  The  last  no  doubt  often  means  Bake- 
house; but  that  it  has,  sometimes,  the  othei- 
meaning  is  pretty  certain  from  the  O.N.  "4  baki 
husunum."  (See  also,  "Backas,"  in  Ualliwell.) 
It  seems  to  me  obvious  that  "back"  in  all 
these  instances  means  "rearward  of"  or  ** behind," 
and  therefore,  in  most  cases,  "under."  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  place-name  here-abouts  in  which  the 
sense  of  "tergum"  appears  as  "back";  it  is  as 
"e(^e,"  or  "shelf,"  or  "rig[g,"  or  "ridge"  (0.  Is . 
hryggr^back,  spine).  The  list  of  illustrative  place- 
names  from  this  district  may  be  increased ;  as  Back- 
ridge,  Backclough,  and  Backsholfe  (the  old  name  for 
Bashall);  and  possibly  the  more  distant  Backbarrow. 
Back  Lane  is  close  to  Bacup. 

3.  The  etymology  of  some  place-names  is  certain ; 
of  others  it  is  tentative :  this,  until  something  better. 
I  believe  Bacup  to  be  either  bsdc-cop  or  back-hope. 
I  should  prefer  the  latter,  and  would  class  Bacup 
vnth  Widdup,  Stirrup,  Harrop,  (vide  East  I/mcMhtre 
Nomenclature  p.  55),  but  the  oldest  spelling  yet 
obtained,  Bakcop,  drives  me  to  the  former. 

4.  At  the  time  when  Bacup  was  spelt  Bakcop, 
Coupe  was  spelt  Ck)whoi>e,  and  earlier,  Guhopeheued, 
or  C^w-hope-head,  and  it  has  nothing  in  the  world 
to  do  with  Bacup. 

H.  C.  Mabch. 

Bochdale. 


QUERIES. 

[4,207.]  Cost  op  Chubch  Belusl— Can  anyone 
inform  me  about  how  much  the  cost  of  a  peal  of  six 
bells  would  be?  Inquibeb. 

[4,208.]  Rur  BLAS.—Ituy  Blae  is  the  name  of  a 
new  opera  to  be  played  at  the  Theatre  Royal  next 
week  by  the  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Company.  Information 


requested  as  to  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  title; 
also  the  correct  pronunciation.  E 

[4,209.]  Thb  Hbd6BH0<}.— What  is  the  longMt 
period  a  hedgehog  has  been  known  to  hybenute? 
Are  any  experiments  on  record  of  the  weights  of  one 
at  the  beginning  and  at  the  termination  of  % 
season  of  hybernation  ?  Is  it  true  that  it  can  tike 
large  doses  of  prusdc  acid  and  live  ? 

MOBOAN  BbIEBLBT. 

[4,210.]  Db.  Whitb.— It  would  be  interesting  to 
many  travellers  by  the  Bowdon  line,  and  specially  to 
those  living  in  SaJe,  to  know  the  origin  of  the  isefix 
"  Dr.  White's  "  which  is  usually  given  to  the  bridge 
that  spansr  the  railway  where  it  crosses  Dane  JBouL 
I  believe  a  monument  exists  to  this  same  wortbj  is 
the  adjoining  ground,  formerly  connected  with  Mr. 
Murray's  hunting  stables.  Who  was  Dr.  White,  ind 
what  was  his  claim  to  this  distinction? 

MOOBLANDS. 


Mbmrntoes  of  Chablottr  BaoNTB.— a  few 
days  ago,  at  Saltaire,  were  sold  a  numbar  of  memeatoai 
of  Chai  lotte  Biont6.  They  had  come  into  the  poaDeaaQO 
of  Mr.  Peter  Binns,  of  that  town,  through  hia  wife,  vte 
was  a  aister  of  Martba  Brown,  the  aomestic  so  loq;  is 
the  family  of  the  Brontte.  The  authoress  was  not  e»- 
spicuous  for  her  artistic  skill,  much  as  she  was  adniietl 
as  a  novelist ;  and  it  says  much  for  the  fame  slie  indB 
by  her  pen  that  the  water-colour  drawings  aud  \mA 
sketches,  the  outcome  of  her  leisure  moments,  fetched 
prices  so  much  above  their  artistic  value.  A  vsto^ 
colour  of  Floss,  a  favourite  dog,  was  bought  fa 
£5.  lOs. ;  a  crayon  drawing,  a  landscape,  m  ^ 
£5;  Welsh  Peasants,  £3.  Ss.;  A  Fallea  Tne,  £2.  15i; 
a  pencil  drawing,  a  garden  scene,  £2.  10b.  Bat* 
apart  from  the  fact  that  these  cmde  efforts  wen 
the  work  of  the  eminent  auihoreeB»  and  worth  pR* 
serving  on  that  account,  it  is  doubtful  whether  » 
London  dealer  would  have  given  a  £5  note  f« 
the  lot.  Far  more  interestini;.  and  mocb  ooie 
valuable,  was  the  autograph  letter  from  Charlotte 
Bront6  to  Martha  Brown,  which  sold  for  five  guineesi 
and  the  note  from  W.  M.  Thackeray  to  Patrick  Bront^ 
Charlotte's  father.  This  note,  which  sold  f or  £2.  4&, 
was  undated,  but  it  referred  to  the  arrangement*  for 
the  delivery  in  Bradford  by  Thackeray  of  his  lectorB  eo 
George  IIL  and  George  IV.  A  copy  of  Jaiu  Ejfrt^  pi^ 
sented  by  Charlotte  Bronte  to  Martha  Brown,  May,  ISSi^ 
with  an  inscription  by  the  authoress,  fetched  368.  H* 
Uf€  of  CharlotU  BrwU^  by  Mrs.  GaskeU,  two  voIqbmii 
presentation  copy  to  Martha  Brown,  1857,  with  the  tnto- 
graph  of  the  authoress,  sold  for  24a.  Copies  of  ViSUtU 
and  Shirlet/  realized  25s.  and  26s.  each ;  but  the  persooal 
effects  of  the  authoress  gave  rise  to  the  briskest  biddiof. 
Charlotte  Bronte's  wedding  shawl  was  poichased  for 
£4. 15s.,  a  pair  of  boots  she  had  worn  278.,  a  print  die* 
15s.,  a  pair  of  scissors  lOs.,  and  her  corset  8s.  Coold 
literary  worship  go  further  ? 
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NOTES. 

THB  FOUNDBB  OP  TBINITY  CHAPEL,  SALFOBD,  AND 

HIS  DESCENDANTS. 

VII. 

[4^11.]  3.  The  Founder  himself  (continued):— 
From  the  schedule  of  title  deeds  already  mentioned, 
we  learn  of  the  following  further  purchases,  by  the 
Founder,  of  property  in  Blackley.  By  two  Feoff- 
ments, dated  respectively  3rd  and  4th  February, 
17th  James  I.,  ^  John  Joanes  **  and  William  Bowker 
conyeyed  to  the  Founder  certain  lands  in  Blackley, 
the  whole  of  which  had  been  granted  to  Wm.  Bowker 
in  fee  by  Sir  John  Byron  and  his  trustees,  on  the  16th 
May,  9th  James  I.  By  Feoffment,  dated  20th  June, 
10th  James  I.,  John  Jackson  conveyed  to  the  Founder 
certain  other  lands  in  Blackley ;  by  a  Feoffment, 
dated  3l8t  July,  19th  James  I.,  Joseph  Costerdine 
conyeyed  to  him  other  lands  there ;  and  by  a  Feoff- 
ment, dated  2nd  April,  11th  Charles  1.,  George 
Dawson  conveyed  to  him  lands  there  which  had  been 
granted  in  fee  to  the  former  by  the  same  Sir  John 
Byron  and  his  trustees,  also  on  the  16th  May,  9th 
James  I.  The  Founder  was  one,  and  the  first  named, 
of  the  seven  original  trustees  of  Adam  Chetham's 
endowment  (under  a  deed,  dated  in  1625,  and  epito- 
mized by  Mr.  Booker  at  p.  116  of  his  Blackley j  for 
the  **  better  maintenance  of  a  minister  to  preach  in 
Blackley  chapel,  and  for  the  better  relief  and  provi- 
sion of  the  poor  inhabiting  within  Blackley."  It  is 
the  Founder's  son,  Humphry  Booth  the  second,  who 
is  named  in  Bishop  Bridgman's  confirmation,  in  1631, 
of  the  commissioner's  award  or  allotment  to  certain 
parishioners  of  sundry  seats  in  the  ancient  chapel  at 
Blackley.  (Uarl.  MSS.  No.  2,103,  Art.  104;  and 
Blackley,  p.  53.)  Mr.  Booker,  in  noting  the  plan  of 
the  chapel  seatings  or  pew-holdings  in  1603,  commits 
the  curious  error  of  describing  the  "Mr.  Booth," 
occupying  one  of  the  foremost  seats,  as  **  Mr.  Booth 
of  Booth  Hall,"  whereas  the  first  <*Mr.  Booth  of 
Booth  Hall "  was  not  bom  until  the  year  1607,  and 
Booth  Hall  was  not  built  before  1639-40.  The  *<  Mr. 
Booth,  6s.  9d.,"  refers,  of  course,  to  the  Founder ; 
wh*le  the  ''John  Booth"  is,  no  doubt,  the  Founder's 
cousin,  the  yeoman  of  that  name. 

A  memorandum,  dated  23rd  August,  1634 — which, 
from  a  contemporary  copy  in  my  possession,  I  may 
publish  in  crtenso,  when  treating  in  particular  with  I 


the  Founder's  eldest  son  (whom  it  more  immediately 
concerns)— shows  that  a  partnership  then  existed  be- 
tween the  Founder  and  his  younger  son,  Humphrey, 
and  that  the  elder  son  had  invested  in  the  concern  a 
sum  of  £1,228,  *'  to  bee  traded  with"  by  the  two  actual 
partners.  This  partnership  is  further  evidenced  by 
an  expression  (not  appearing  in  Mr.  Booker's  version) 
which  in  his  will  (dated  3l8t  Jan.,  1634-5)  the 
Founder  uses  when  indicating  certain  materials  for 
the  charity  coats— ''the  best  whites  which  shall  be  in 
my  house,  or  of  mine  at  the  mill,  at  the  time  of  my 
decease." 

From  two  original  Leases,  each  dated  in  June, 
1635,  we  learn  that  the  Founder  was,  in  that  month 
and  year,  the  freeholder  of  (1)  "flowre  Closes  and 
parcells  of  land,  with  their  appurtenances,  in  High- 
field  and  Pendleton  aforesaid,  comonly  called  or 
knowne  by  the  severall  or  other  name  or  names  of  the 
Marled  Eafth,  the  Broadfield,  the  Pingatttaid  the 
Mosse  ffeild,  heretofore  the  Inheritance  of  one  James 
Chourton  deceased ; "  (2)  "  ffyve  Closes  and  parcells 
of  land,  with  their  appurtenances,  lyinge  and  beinge 
within  the  parish  of  Eccles,  in  the  countie  aforesaid, 
comonlie  called  or  knowne  by  the  severall  or  other 
name  or  names  of  the  WaUnees  and  the  BanckSf 
heretofore  in  the  houldinge  or  occupacon  of  John 
Duncalfe,  gent.,  deceased,  or  of  his  assignee;"  and 
(3)  "  twoe  Closes  and  parcells  of  land  with  theur  ap- 
purtenances in  Salford  aforesaid  called  the  Chequors 
conteyning  by  estimacon  twoe  acres  and  an  halfe  of 
land  or  thereabouts  heretofore  the  Inheritance  of 
S^  John  Bodcliffe,  knight,  deceased."  (Other  local 
names  given  in  the  leases  are  Bernard  Emott,  of  Sal- 
ford,  clothier;  John  Dawson,  William  Cooke,  James 
Piatt,  Robert  Bidge,  Gerard  Simkin,  and  Geoi^e 
Pendleton.) 

Each  lease  is  well  preserved,  and  bears  the  auto- 
graph of  the  Founder;  the  following  being  a  fac- 
simile (executed  by  Mr.  Langton,  the  engraver,)  of 
one  of  the  signatures :-- 

One  of  the  leases  has  lost  its  seal,  while  the  other 

has  retained  a  pendant  armorial  seal,  whereon  can  be 
easily  discerned  the  well-known  bearings,  "Three 
boars' heads  couped  and  erect,"  without,  however, 

any  trace  of  tincture  marks  or  signs  of  difference. 
The  crest,  which  has  undoubtedly  once  been  im- 
pressed, is  not  now  distinguishable. 
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I  reserve,  for  a  later  note,  my  comments  on  the 
various  arms  of  the  Booths,  in  connection  with  the 
armorial  bearings  adopted  by  the  Founder. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  quaint  release  or 
discharge  in  favour  of  the  Founder — a  miniature 
deed  which,  it  is  curious  to  notice,  bears  the  same 
date  as  the  Founder*s  Will ;  the  "  last  day  of 
January,''  1636-6. 

Xnowe  all  men  by  theis  pr[e8en]t8,  That  I  Thomas 
heywood  of  manchester  in  the  County  of  Lano. 
ffuUer  have  remysed  released  and  for  ever  quite 
[=quit]  Claymed  And  by  theis  pr[esen]t«  doe  remise 
release  and  for  ever  quite  claime  unto  Humfrey 
Booth  of  Salford  in  the  said  Countye  gent,  his  heires 
executors  &  administrators  All  and  all  manner  of 
Accons  [=actions]  &  causes  of  Account  suite  queiels 
[querele  ^complaint  to  a  court]  trespasses  acompts 
debts  bills  bounds  dutyes  &  demands  whatsoever 
wch  I  my  executors  administrators  or  assignee  now 
have  or  can  or  may  have  claime  or  bringe  of  or 
against  him  them  or  any  of  them  for  or  by  reason  of 
any  matter  cause  or  thinge  whatsoever  from  the 
beginninge  of  the  world  untill  the  date  of  theis  pr'ts 
Witnes  my  hand  and  seale  the  last  day  of  January 
1635  Annoque  undecimo  Caroli  Regis. 

Thomas  Heywood 

Sealed  and  deliu'ed  In  the 
pr'ce  &  witnes  of  [Seal] 

Robt.  Twyforde 
Alexander  Greene 

C.  T.  Tallent-Batkman. 

24,  Brown-street.  Mancbester. 


commexts  and  answers. 

THB    BUC£8T0N£S    BRIO  AN  DS. 
(Query  February  20.  No.  4,194.) 

[4,212.]  If  Db  Fobesta  will  communicate  with 
me  by  letter,  either  through  this  office,  if  my  address 
be  unknown,  or  direct,  I  think  I  can  supply  the 
information  he  requires.  Isabella  Banks. 

BONG  OP  A  WAXWOBK  SHOW. 
(Query  No.  4,193,  February  20.) 

[4,213.]  There  are  two  songs— or  "humorous 
recitations  in  verse" — about  the  Waxwork  Show, 
both  by  R.  Munro,  and  spoken  by  him  at  the  Star 
Inn,  Bolton.  They  are,  of  course,  of  a  doggerel,  or 
perhaiM  what  we  should  call  a  patter,  character.    I  I 


enclose  a  copy  of  each,  printed  by  me  over  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  and  I  can  still  supply  them. 

Thomas  Pbabson,  Sen. 

Chadderton-street,  OldbAm  Boad,  Jfanchester. 

BUY  BLAB. 

Query  No.  4,208,  March  6.) 

[4,214.]  "  H."  will  And  a  full  account  of  the  play 
by  Victor  Hugo  bearing  this  title,  which  has  been  set 
to  music  by  Marchetti,  in  a  useful  shilling  hand-lKMk 
published  by  David  Bogue,  The  Opera  Glass,  edited 
by  Louis  Alexander.  Mendelssohn  also  composed  an 
overture  and  chorus  for  soprano  voices  and  orcheetra 
to  this  play,  the  former  appearing  frequently  as  an 
attractive  item  in  concert  programmes.         Oxss. 

DB.  WHITB'B  BBIDOB. 

(Query  No.  4,210,   March  6.) 

[4,215.]  Dr.  White's  bridge  is  no  doubt  so  called 
from  its  proximity  to  the  Priory,  a  residence  of  Dr. 
Thomas  White,  a  Manchester  surgeon,  who  died  in 
1776.  A  monument  erected  to  his  memory  exists  in 
the  grounds  near  to  what  was  Mr.  Murray's  stables, 
and  bears  the  following  inscription : — 

To  the  memory  of  Dr.  Thomas  White,  who« 
after  acquiring  prominence  in  his  profeaiioa. 
retired  from  its  honours  and  emolamenta  to 
enjoy  in  rural  tranquillity  the  pursuits  of  know- 
ledge. Serene  and  clieerfui  tlirough  the  declining 
period  of  life,  he  attained  tlie  eighty-first  year 
of  his  Age  with  faculties  unimpaired,  and  died 
July  20, 1776.  The  good  which  he  planted  and 
reared  is  now  in  its  maturity.  Consecrated  to 
his  revered  name  by  bis  only  son,  Charles  White, 
who  erected  this  monument  a.d.  1790. 

A  tablet  commemorating  both  father  and  son 
exists  in  the  neighbouring  Ashton  Old  Church.  The 
foregoing  is  abstracted  from  the  centenary  volume 
of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,  where  a  fuller  account  may  be  read,  from 
the  pen  of  the  late  Dr.  Angus  Smith.  P.  H. 


In  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  Mr.  White, 
an  eminent  surgeon,  occupied  a  large  handsome 
house  in  Ring-street.  It  stood  on  high  ground,  with 
a  terrace  in  front  that  was  reached  from  the  street 
by  a  flight  of  steps  at  each  end ;  it  covered  the  entin 
Bpaoe  between  Cross-street  and  Cheapside,  and  about 
1823  or  1824  was  pulled  down  and  the  new  Town 
Hall  built  on  its  site«  now  used  as  the  Free  Library. 
In  1757  Madam  Beswick,  an  old  lady,  having  a  great 
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dread  of  being  buried  too  soon,  left  an  estate  at  Sale 
to  Mr.  White  on  the  condition  that  she  should  be 
**  kept  above  ground  for  a  hundred  years."  This  estate 
is  still  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants,  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  why  a  bridge  upon  it  should  be  called  Dr. 
White's  Bridge.  A  century  since  there  was  little 
distinction  between  Mr.  and  Dr.  The  old  lady  tra- 
velled about  for  many  years,  no  one  wishing  for  the 
care  of  her,  when  she  was  finally  placed  in  the 
Maseam  of  the  Natural  History  Society,  first  in 
€k>loiiel  Ford's  house  in  King^street,  and  then  in  the 
bnilding  in  Peter^treet.  Many  now  Uving  may  rem  em- 
ber the  repuMve-looking  mummy,  swathed  in  ticking 
and  standing  upright  in  a  wooden  case.  In  1857  the 
hundred  years  expired,  and  she  was  buried  in  the 
Haipurhey  Cemetery.  Even  then  the  foolish  will 
gave  trouble,  as  there  was  some  little  difficulty  about 
attesting  the  death,  no  one  by  any  possibility  being 
present  at  it  who  was  living  at  the  time  of  the 
funeral.  The  cause  of  this  unusual  will  was,  a  relar 
tive  of  hers,  Mr.  Aldcrof  t,  of  Manchester,  travelling 
abroad,  was  seized  with  fever  at  Malaga,  supposed 
to  be  dead,  and  was  on  his  way  to  be  buried,  when 
a  friend  of  his,  who  had  been  from  home  at  the  time 
of  the  illness,  met  the  funeral  on  his  way  back,  and 
inaisted  on  seeing  his  friend  once  more,  and  dis- 
covered that  he  was  not  dead.  P. 

THE  HKDGBHOa. 
iQuefy  No.  4»aoe»  MarohS.) 

[4,216.]  Mr.  Morgan  Bbieblby  asks  whether 
Hedgehogs  can  take  large  doses  of  prussic  add  and 
live.  I  beg  to  refer  him  to  an  article  on  the  Hedge- 
hog in  Chambers's  Journal  for  July  18, 1857,  where 
it  is  stated  "  that  it  has  one  peculiarity  which  is  very 
little  known,  but  if  properly  investigated  seems 
likely  to  lead  to  valuable  discoveries.  No  poison  of 
any  kind  will  act  upon  its  system.  Pallas  gave  one 
a  hundred  cantharides,  which  the  animal  appeared  to 
relish  amazingly ;  while  half  of  one  of  these  acrid 
inaecta  given  to  a  dog  or  cat,  would  cause  the  most 
horrible  torment.  M.  Leny  caused  one  to  be  bitten 
several  times  in  the  throat  and  tongue  by  a  viper ; 
bat  without  having  the  slightest  efiect;  and  Mr. 
Cutbbert  Johnson,  the  well-known  agricultural 
writer,  states  that  prussic  acid,  arsenic,  opium,  and 
corrosive  sublimate,  have  each  been  tried  upon  it, 
without  producing  the  slightest  indisposition." 

Benjamin  Millbb. 

Oldtbury. 


SHOOTING  STABS. 
(Nos.  4,140.  4.188,  and  4.199.) 

[4,217.]  It  seems  desurable  to  make  a  few  remarks 
in  answer  to  the  couple  of  comments  made  upon  my 
reply  to  this  query. 

1.  I  did  not  overlook  nor  forget  to  make  allowance 
for  atmospheric  friction.  It  surely  is  unnecessary  to 
give  calculations  of  this  kind  in  detail  in  the  columns 
of  the  CUy  Netcs.  In  reference  to  the  buffership  of 
the  gaseous  envelope  which  covers  the  earth,  may  I 
ask  "P.  J.  L."  if  he  has  never  heard  of  a  tallow 
candle  being  shot  through  a  wooden  board  an  inch 
thick  from  the  muzzle  of  a  common  fowling-piece  ? 

2.  To  "  grind  up  and  dissipate  "  [disperse  ?]  is  not 
to  annihilate.  Besides,  how  is  it  that  any  of  these 
solid  meteorites  escape  the  grinding  process  ?  The 
atmosphere  is  always  there. 

3.  If  these  bodies  fall  from  the  outer  sphere  of  the 
earth's  attractive  power,  they  canwoi  enter  the  atmos- 
phere in  "  a  tangential  direction."  The  law  of  falling 
bodies,  uninfluenced  except  by  gravitation,  if 
projected  at  any  angle,  is  to  describe  a  parabola, 
which,  as  soon  as  the  projectile  force  is  exhausted 
resolves  itself  into  a  line  invariably,  infallibly 
directed  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth.  In 
relation  to  that  centre  the  line  is  perfectly  straight 
from  a  long  distance  beyond  the  atmosphere,  but,  of 
course,  owing  to  the  earth's  progress  in  its  orbit,  the 
falling  body  describes  a  curve  in  space,  the  focus  of 
which  is  not  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

4.  If  continual  additions  were  made  to  the  masses 
of  the  Earth  and  the  Moon  respectively,  each  would 
have  its  attractive  power  proportionally  increased, 
with  the  inevitable  result  of  bringing  them  nearer 
to  each  other,  and  both  of  them  nearer  to  the  sun. 
If  similar  additions  were  made  to  the  sun's  mass,  all 
the  planets  would  be  drawn  nearer  to  him.  There 
is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  to  show  that  anything 
of  the  kind  ever  happens  to  either  the  sun  or  any 
of  the  planets,  but  very  much  to  the  contrary. 

MOBGAN  BbIBBLBY. 

«  «  « 

In  addition  to  the  light  thrown  upon  the^question 
raised  by  Mr.  Mobgan  Bbibblby,  and  enlarged  by 
subsequent  correspondence,  allow  me  to  give  a  reason 
why  I  think  it  probable  that  meteoric  stones  may 
reach  the  earth  as  such.  It  is  now  universally  admitted 
that  meteors  move  round  the  sun  in  eliptical  orbita» 
extremely  elongated;   the   meteors   of  Noyember, 
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1866,  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Bribrly  having  their  peri- 
helion lying  -within  100,000,000  of  miles  from  the 
sun,  and  their  aphelion  point  at  the  enormous  disr 
tance  of  1,800,000,000  from  the  central  orb— the 
orbits  described  by  these  bodies  being'.at  all  angles 
to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  The  earth  moving  on 
the  plane  at  a  rate  of  over  one  thousand  miles  a 
minute,  and  its  atmosphere  coming  in  contact 
with  a  mass  of  these  bodies  at  the  time  when 
they  intersect  its  path,  would  undoubtedly  ignite 
t  hese  interlopers  and  bring  about  their  sudden  com- 
bustion, more  especially  if  their  flight  were  in  direct 
apposition  to  that  pursued  by  the  earth.  But  if  a 
shower  of  these  bodies  arrive  at  the  node  at  the  time 
when  our  earth  is  due  at  that  point,  and  the  direction 
of  their  fight  happens  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  that 
of  the  earth,  then  I  think  the  consequences  would 
not  be  80  disastrous.  It  is  certain  that  they  sweep 
across  the  plane  of  tbe  ecliptic  from  all  points  of  the 
heavens.  I  therefore  presume  that  th  ose  meteors  which 
dash  into  the  earth's  atmosphere  in  nearly  the  same 
direction  as  the  earth's  course— some  of  which  being 
not  so  highly  combustible— are  those  which  reach 
the  solid  earth,  unconsnmed,  in  the  form  of  stones, 
notwithstanding  their  increased  velocity  produced 
by  the  earth's  attraction. 

I  take  exception  to  Mr.  Brierley's  statement 
about  aerial  collisions  producing  planetary  or  meteoric 
dust.  These  bodies,  which  never  reach  the  earth  in 
the  form  of  stones,  I  submit  are  not  worn  into  dust, 
but  positively  vapourized.  This  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  of  their  leaving  a  luminous  train  of 
vapour  behind  them.  Many  other  arguments  might 
be  adduced  in  support  of  the  theory  of  meteoric 
stones.  The  elements  of  their  composition  are  not 
in  like  proportion  to  anything  found  in  our  terres- 
trial rocks,  either  deposited  or  igneous.  If  that  is  so, 
where  do  they  come  from  ?  Henry  Nutter. 

Burnley. 

«  *  « 

The  following  may  be  interesting  in  connection 

with  this  subject.    It  is  reported  in  a  recent  number 

of  Nature,  and  is  an  extract  from  a  lecture  delivered 

by  Professor  H.  A.  Newton,  at  the  Sheffield  Scientific 

School  of  Yale  College,  U.S.,  March  9, 1874  :— 

Until  near  the  close  of  last  century  poets  dreamed 
and  other  men  guessed  about  these  objects,  but  knew 
nothing.  Two  German  students,  Brandes  and  Benzen- 
berg,  found  out  and  told  us  that  these  bright  flights  were 
in  the  upper  parts  of  the  atmosphere.  From  the  two 
ends  of  the  city  a  track  always  appeared  to  be  in  the 


same  part  of  the  heavens.  But  when  one  went  U>  a 
village  many  miles  away,  a  track  was  seen  by  the  two 
persons  in  different  parts  of  the  sky.  Hence  they 
were  able  to  measure  the  heii^ht  of  the  shooting-stirs 
from  the  ground.  We  now  know  that  Uiese  luminoos 
paths  are  rarely  less  than  forty  miles,  or  more  Uian 
ninety  miles,  from  the  earth.  We  also  know  that  any 
shooting-star  was  a  small  body  of  unknown  size,  perhaps 
not  larger  than  a  pebble  or  a  grain  of  coarse  sand  even, 
undoubtedly  solid,  which  has  been  travelling  round  the 
sun  in  its  own  independent  orbit,  like  any  other  plinet 
or  comet.  lu  path  came  within  4,000  mil^  of  ths 
earth's  centre,  and  so  the  small  body  struck  into  tbt 
earth's  atmospliere.  Its  velocity  was  so  great— fifty  or 
a  hundred  times  that  of  a  cannon  ball — that  even  in  got 
rare  upper  atmosphere  an  intense  light  and  beat  was 
developed  by  the  resistance,  and  the  body  was  scattered 
in  powder  or  smoke.  These  bodies  before  they  come 
into  the  air,  I  call  raeteoroias.  It  is  only  when  they 
have  reached  our  atmoshere  and  begin  to  bum  tbat  wt 
ever  see  them.  They  are  then  within  ninety  miles  of 
the  ground. 

John  Mellob. 

Ashley  Lane. 


QUERIES. 

[4,2ia]  The  Silvbe  Coinage.— What  is  the 
total  value  of  silver  coinage  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment since  1870,  and  what  amount  of  profit  has  it 
realized  upon  it?  Morgan  Brisblet. 

[4,219.]  Cronbbanb  Halfpenny.— I  bare  a  coin 
with,  on  one  side,  a  priest  holding  a  crook,  sod 
round  him  the  words  "  Cronebane  Halfpenny.*^  On 
the  obverse  is  the  figure  of  a  woman  (like  Britamui)? 
and  round  her  the  word  *♦  Ilibernia.*'  Inscribed  on 
the  edge  is  "  Payable  in  Manchester,  liTerpool,  and 
Lancashire,"  and  the  date  1537.  Any  information 
respecting  this  coin  would  be  acceptable  to 

A  RSADBB. 

[4,220.]  Slood = A  Cart  Rut.— Is  this  word  still 
in  use  in  Lancashire  or  Cheshire  P  It  oocurs  in  ss 
Order  of  Quarter  Sessions  made  at  Ormskirk  in  16;^ 
thus :— "  All  the  King's  Uighwayes  within  the  Hun- 
dred of  Darby  shall . .  be  put  in  . .  repairs  that  tb«y 
be  . .  smoothed  from  .  .  hollows  and  sloods,  and  all 
unevenesse."  (Cheth.  Soc.  vol.  ix.,  p.  175.)  Wrights 
Provincial  Dictionary  gives:  Slod  v.  to  wade  through 
mire ;  East.  Slode  s.  the  track  of  cart  wheels ;  htsc 
Shod  s.  a  deep  cart  rut ;  Chesh.  H.  T.  C 

[4,221.]  DoBCROSs  Church.— In  looking  over 
some  old  papers  I  came  across  the  following  lines:— 

A  child  at  Dobcross  did  chance  to  diet 
Which  caused  its  parents  for  to  cry ; 
To  bury  it  was  their  intent^ 
And  they  unto  the  sexton  went. 
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The  sexton  went  aod  tolled  the  bell — 
Not  knowing  bat  all  would  be  well ; 
But  when  he  went  up  with  his  spade 
It  made  owd  Ben  Low  ton's  cheek  to  fade. 

Harrop's  ambition  and  their  pride 
Wi'  this  could  not  be  satisfied ; 
**  It's  now  to  speak,  un  roak  an  end, 
That  beggars  shannot  wi'  us  blend." 

The  little  doctor  then  arose, 
Xlie  parson  poo'd  him  by  the  nose, 
laying,  **  If  such  an  ape  to  me  doth  prate 
I'll  shake  thee  by  thy  addled  pate.'' 

In  comes  John  Smith,  more  mild  and  free, 

Says,  **  Gentlemen,  let's  all  agree ; 

^nd  if  there  is  not  room  eneugh 

We'n  tak  the  meadow  deawn  to  th'  cleugh ! " 

The  subject  referred  to  is  a  burial  scandal  which 
arose  in  the  early  days  of  Dobcross  Church,  at  the 
end  of  last  century  or  very  early  in  this,  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  "  chapel "  objecting  to  non-subscribers 
being  buried  in  the  churchyard  —  the  parochial 
buxying-ground  being  at  Saddleworth  Church.  The 
"Owd  Benny  "  referred  to  was  Benjamin  Lowton,  of 
Dobcross,  a  subscriber  of  £100  to  the  building  fund, 
and  the  John  Smith  was  also  a  subscriber,  I  belieye, 
to  the  extent  of  £200,  Dr.  Kenworthy  was,  I 
believe,  "the  little  doctor,''  and  the  Rev.  John 
Buckley  was  the  parson.  I  should  like  to  know 
farther  particulars,  and  also  to  have  some  informa- 
tion about  the  writer  of  the  lines,  one  Joseph  Lees, 
of  Thurston  Clough,  said  to  be  not  the  same  Joseph 
Lees  who  wrote  Jone  o*  GreenfiU. 

Habbopdalb. 


OLD  MANCHESTER  NEWSPAPERS. 

Fairfdeld-strbet,  Havchestjer. 
A  few  months  ago  there  appeared  in  your  columns 
a  list  of  "  Old  Manchester  Newspapers  from  1 719  to 
1831,  by  *£.  P.'"  I  have  just  been  looking  over  it, 
and  as  it  is  just  as  well  for  future  guidance  that  it 
should  be  correct,  permit  me  to  point  out  a  few 
errors. 

Tfte  Manchester  Gazette  (Whitworth's)  first  ap- 
peared December  22nd,  17S0,  and  not  1780,  which  is 
eyidently  a  misprint.  I  would  like  to  ask  here,  is 
there  any  authority  besides  the  statement  in  CoUec- 
/<»t«a  for  saying  that  Henry  Whitworth  was  succeeded 
in  business  by  his  son  Robert?  A  note  in  my 
potfsesaion  states  that  this  Robert  Whitworth  was 
the  son  of  John  Whitworth,  who  died  August  2, 
1727,  aged  sixty-four,  and  was  buried  at  Croes- 
atreet   Chapel.      This  John  was  the  successor  of 


Zachary  Whitworth,  of  Smithy  Door,  whose  name 
appears  in  the  poll  book  of  1690.  Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  throw  any  light  on  the  subject? 

The  Manchester  Journal  began  March  2, 1754,  and 
not  1766,  as  corrected  by  your  correspondent. 

The  Manchester  Chronicle  (Wheeler's)  started  June 
23, 1781.  The  year  is  not  given  in  the  previous  list. 
It  was  discontinued  June  23,  1838,  and  revived 
January  5, 1839,  under  the  title  of  The  Manchester 
Chronicle  and  Salfoi'd  Standard  not  i^ford  Adver- 
tiser,  as  stated.  It  was  discontinued  in  1842,  and  not 
in  1852. 

The  Manc/iester  Gazette  (Cowdroy's)  was  begun 
November  21, 1795,  and  not  in  March  of  that  year. 

The  MercaidUe  Gazette  and  Manchester  Daily 
Advertiser  was  only  a  Manchester  paper  in  name, 
being  printed  by  J.  White,  at  the  Hope  Press, 
Liverpool,  1803. 

The  MancJiester  Magazine  and  Chronicle  of  the 
Times  began  January,  1815,  and  not  in  1814. 

Your  correspondent  says :  "  In  1821  the  Roman 
Catholics  started  The  Catholic  (Nov.  24),  but  it  was 
afterwards  changed  to  The  Catholic  Fhoeniv,"  It  was 
started  November  28th,  and  was  a  periodical  in  the 
Protestant  interest.  No.  1  of  The  Catholic  Phcenij; 
or  Papal  Scourge  appeared  Saturday,  Apnl  13, 1822. 

The  last  number  of  the  Iris  was  No.  100,  December 
27, 1823,  and  not  February  27  of  that  year. 

Johnson^s  Selector  was  issued  in  1824. 

In  the  list  given  the  following  newspapers  and 
magazines  are  omitted : — 

1736.  The  Manchester  Journal. 

1738.  The  Lancashire  Journal:  John  Berry,  at  the 
Dial,  near  the  Cross. 

1750.  The  Humourist ;  or,  Magazine  of  Magazines: 
Owen  Adams,  Smithy  Door. 

1763.  The  Lancashire  Magazine;  or  Manchester 
Mmeum:  T.  Anderton,  Shakespeare's  Head, 
near  the  Market  Cross. 

1779.  The  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Museum:  T. 
Jefferson,  Manchester. 

1804.  Argus  Corrected, 

1804.  The  Gleaner;  or  Entertainment  for  the  Fireside: 
Consisting  of  Tales  Moral  and  Humourous; 
Histories,  Narratives,  Adventures.  Editor,  J. 
Watson. 

1806.  The  Thespian  Hevieto:  J.  Aston. 

1813.  The  Moral  and  Political  Censor, 

1815.  The  Prompter:  M.  Wilson,  Barlow's  Court. 

1816.  The  Selector :  Printed  by  J.  Royle,  for  J.  Leigh, 
Old  Millgate. 
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1819. 

1822. 

1824. 
1826. 


1825. 
1826. 
1828. 
1829. 
1830. 
1831. 


Wardle's  Manchester  Observer:  Printed  by 
Richard  Tomlin,  Dog  and  Partridge  Entry. 

7'he  Scrap  Book:  J.  Pratt,  opposite  Cbai)el 
Walks. 

Oddfeliotos*  Magazine, 

The  Manchester  Advertiser:  J.  B,  Taylor. 
This  was  afterwards  amalgamated  with  the 
The  Manchester  Mercury,  and  is  distinct  from 
that  with  the  same  title  (Whalley^s)  given  in 
the  list,  which  was  circulated  on  the  gratui- 
tous principle. 

The  Manchester  Commercial  Journal ;  William 
Cowdroy, 

The  Manchester  Repertory  of  Literature,  Arts, 
and  Science:  Leech  and  Cheetham. 

The  Phoenix  ;  or  Manchester  Literary  Journal: 
Beckett  and  Boyes,  6,  Market-street. 

Joneses  Literary  Gazette:  W.  H.  Jones,  22, 
Market-street,  opposite  Pall  Mall. 

North  of  England  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal, 

The  Falcon:  W.  D.  Varey,  Red  Lion-street. 
St  Ann's  Square.  Editor,  John  Bolton,  Roger- 
son.  Fbed  Leaby. 


Chocolates  v.  Browning. — The  Glrton  girls 
have  proYfid  faithless  to  Mr.  Browning.  They  have 
formally  dissolyed  their  Browning  Society,  and  not  only 
voted  that  the  balance  of  funds  in  hand  should  be  spent 
in  chocolates,  but  have  actually  bought  the  chocolates, 
and  eaten  them. — Academy, 

The  Rule  op  the  Old  in  Europe. — M.  Gr^vy 
has  been  re-elected  President  to  the  French  Republic 
for  a  period  of  seven  years.  He  is  seventy-eight  years 
old.  Old  men  are  at  the  helm  all  over  Europe.  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  just  completed  his  seven ty-sixth  year. 
The  Emperor  William  is  eighty-eight,  and  Prince  Bis- 
mark  seventy.  In  Russia  M.  de  Giers  is  sixty-five,  and 
in  Italy  Signer  Depretis  is  seventy-four. 

The  Right  Spelling  of  Peers'  Names.— Dod's 
Peerage  and  Baronetage  points  out  that  the  proper  spell- 
ing of  certain  family  names  is  as  follows:  Argyll,  not 
Argyle ;  Athole,  not  Atholl;  Ailesbury,  not  Aylesbury ; 
Anglesey,  not  Anglesea ;  Caulfeild,  not  Caulfield ;  Clon- 
mell,  not  Clonmel;  Feilding,  not  Fielding;  Donegall, 
not  Donegal;  Guilford,  not  Guildford;  Ingestre,  not 
Ingestrie ;  Kingsale,  not  Kinsale ;  Lyttelton,  not  Little- 
ton;   Midleton    (Viscount),    not   Middleton  (Baron); 

MiUtown  (Earl),  not  Milton  (Viscount) ;  Fitz-William, 
not  Fitzwilliam ;  Mount  Cashell,  not  Mountcashel ; 
Nevill  (Abergavenny),  not  Neville ;  Neville  (Braybrooke), 
not  Nevill;  Montagu,  not  Montague;  Rosebery,  not 
Roseberry;  Westmorland,  not  Westmoreland;  and 
Winchllsea,  no  tWincbelsea. 


Saturday.  Aatcb  20,  i860. 


NOTES, 


HORI.EYS  hall,  ASTLEY,  NEAR  CHATM06& 

[4,222.]  Morleys  Hall,  Astley,  is  now  an  old  farm 
house  (or  two  houses)  of  note  in  these  prosaic  days 
as  a  sewage  farm  for  the  adjacent  town  of  l^ldeslej: 
bare  and  very  plain,  almost  ugly,  and  yet  it  is  worth 
an  examination  by  the  antiquary.  A  large  part  of 
the  present  structure  is  a  modem  brick  fann-faoose, 
which  cannot  be  more  than  seventy  years  old,  or 
thereabout^— perhaps  not  bo  much.  The  other  part 
is  much  older  in  appearance,  and  is  very  interesting. 
Most  of  the  outside  of  this  older  structure  is  of  thin 
slob  bricks,  say  about  200  years  old;  but  at  the 
easterly  end  there  yet  stands  the  massive  old  stoDe 
chimney  which  belongs  to  an  older  structure  still ;  and 
this  sets  a  practised  eye  upon  looking  further.  Entering 
the  old  house  you  find  that  almost  all  the  inside  is 
"  post  and  petrel "  or  "  post  and  pan,"  as  it  is  vaiionfly 
called.  Massive  oak  beams  framed  together  are 
found,  although  covered  with  modem  whitewac^ 
and  plaster,  while  the  ''panes"  are  filled  in  with 
"raddle  and  dobe."  This  part  of  the  stmctme 
belongs  to  the  same  age  as  the  old  chimney — a 
chimney  whose  very  ground-rent  would,  in  St«  Anne's 
Square,  be  a  competency.  When  there,  some  time 
since,  I  cut  a  piece  of  the  old  dobe  out  of  a  wall 
and  examined  it,  and  found  its  quality  the  best  I 
have  ever  seen.  It  is  quite  good  yet»  composed  oC 
a  good  strong  day  and  a  sort  of  strong  grass  or  small 
rush,  which  unscientific  people  about  moeaes  call 
"  bent."  The  oak  is  quite  sound,  and  the  dobe  still 
strong  and  good.  The  old  slob-bricks  of  the  outside 
walls  have  been  put  in  at  a  much  later  date,  when  the 
old  wooden  walls,  being  decayed  by  ezpoeuie  to  the 
weather,  were  removed  and  the  building  was — like 
many  of  our  old  buildings— "  under^walled  *  and 
made  to  look  new.  The  old  stone  chimneyy  how- 
ever, escaped  this  desecration. 

There  are  many  legends  and  histories  about  this 
old  place,  many  of  which  are  doubtless  true.  A  loft 
or  closet  can  be  seen  where  a  priest  was  concealed 
from  the  fury  of  my  people— the  Protestants— (1 
always  wish  they  had  had  something  better  to  do 
than  hunt  priests).  But  without  any  manner  cl 
doubt  this  old  place  was  a  refuge  for  Boman  Cathofic 
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priests  in  the  days  when  their  religion  was  pro- 
scribed ;  for  I  read  that  an  Edward  Ambrose  Barlow, 
O.S.B.,  from  Barlow  Hall  (another  old  timbered  place, 
I  am  toldf  near  Bidsbury),  was  apprehended  at 
Morleys  HalL    I  quote  from  the  historian : — 

His  last  apprehension  was  on  Easter  Sunday,  April  25, 
1641,  in  the  mansion  of  the  Tyldesleys,  at  Morleys, 
where,  having  said  mass,  he  was  preaching  to  his  flock, 
about  100  in  number,  on  the  subject  of  patience.  The 
circumstances  of  his  arrest,  by  the  Vicar  of  Ecdes,  John 
Jones,  D.D.,  mamhing  in  his  white  surplice,  at  the  head 
of  Ills  parishioners,  about  400  in  number,  armed  with 
clubs  and  sword,  is  graphically  related  by  Fr.  Barlow 
himself.  He  was  dragged  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
Mr.  Risley  [doubtless  of  Risley  in  Culcheth],  who  sent 
hiro  guarded  by  sixty  armed  men  to  Lancaster  Castle. 
Friday,  Sep.  10, 1641,  he  was  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  the 
place  of  execution  at  Lancaster,  and  there  hanged  and 
quartered. 

Morleys  Hall,  plain  as  it  looks,  is  not  without  its 
tale ;  and  many  of  our  old  "  farm-houses,"  as  they 
are  now  called,  are  full  of  interest.  Will  some  one 
who  is  able  give  a  voice  to  these  places  ?  If  they 
had  ever  belonged  to  the  Romans,  or  if  in  any  other 
way — by  distance  in  space  or  time — they  had  been  so 
far  removed  from  us  as  to  lend  "  enchantment  to  the 
view,"  although  the  result  might  have  been  of  no 
more  use  than  the  natural  history  of  the  Land  of 
Nod  or  the  genealogy  of  Cain's  wife ;  If  the  study  of 
these  old  places  could  have  been  regarded  as  ''learned 
research,"  then  we  should  have  had  a  rush  at  them. 
Some  folks  like  to  rake  the  heavens  better  than  their 
own  potato-beds.  William  Nobbuby. 

Leigh,  Lancashire. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

DB  white's  BBIDGE. 
(Not.  4.210  and  4»215.) 

[4,223.]  There  is  a  slight  error  in  last  week's  notice 
of  above  with  reference  to  the  inscription  on  the 
tablet  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Thomas  W  hite.  Instead 
of  **  the  good  which  he  planted  and  reared  is  now  in 
its  maturity,"  should  read  "the  grove  which  he 
planted."  The  body  of  Miss  Beswick  was  interred 
on  July  22nd,  1868  (not  1857)  at  Hsrpurhey  Cemeter}'. 
She  was  kept  on  the  roof  of  Sale  Priory  in  her  coffin, 
after  being  embalmed,  until  Dr.  White's  death,  when 
he  bequeathed  her  to  a  Dr.  Oilier,  of  Manchester,  who 
had  an  anatomical  collection,  and  he  left  the  same  to 
the  Manchester  J^atural  History  Museum. 

A.  H.  Megson. 

tele  Priory. 


cbonbanb  halfpenny. 

(Query  No.  4,219.  March  13.) 

[4,224.]  A  Reader  does  not  correctly  describe 
this  token  coin ;  " a  priest  holding  a  crook"  is  a  mitred 
Bishop,  and  "  the  date  1537 "  probably  is  1787,  or 
most  likely  1789,  if  it  has  any  date  upon  it.  There 
are  several  variations  of  the  type  and  indicated 
places  of  payment,  and  most  collections  of  eighteenth 
century  copper  token-coins  contain  good,  specimens. 
These  Cronbane  halfpenny  tokens  appear  to  have  been 
issued  either  by  Camac,  Eyan,  and  Camac  (the  Hibernia 
Mining  Company),  or  in  connection  with  the  Asso- 
ciated Irish  Mine  Company;  and  some  may  have 
been  issued  by  private  traders  in  the  then  Irish 
mining  districts. 

Between  1787  and  1794  these  and  numerous  other 
town  and  trade  tokens  circulated  throughout  the 
country,  and  particularly  in  industrial  centres,  to 
meet  the  prevailing  dearth  of  the  national  copper 
coinage,  which  long  had  been  in  a  most  disgraceful 
state  and  utterly  insufficient  in  quantity.  The 
Cronebane  halfpennies  and  those  of  Camac,  Kyan, 
and  Camac  must  have  been  freely  coined  and  cir- 
culated, though  not  to  the  extent  of  the  tokens 
of  the  celebrated  Anglesey  Copper  Mines  Company. 

It  is  an  interesting  local  incident  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  counterfeit  copper  coins  being  so  common 
and  good  coins  so  scarce,  a  public  meeting  was  held 
at  Stockport,  and  a  resolution  adopted  to  take  no 
halfpence  in  future  but  those  of  the  Anglesey  Com- 
pany, whiph  were  of  full  intrinsic  value.  If  A 
Readbb  cares  to  see  the  several  types  of  his 
particular  coin,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  show  them  to 
him.  U.  B. 

SHOOTINa  STABS. 
(No.  4,127  and  others.) 

[4,225.]  Mr.  Morgan  Bbiebley  asks  me  *<if  I 
have  never  heard  of  a  tallow  candle  being  shot 
through  a  wooden  board  of  one  inch  thick  ?"  I  have 
heard  of  it,  and  the  fact  is  a  proof  in  support  of  the 
argument  in  my  letter  to  you  on  this  subject.  At 
the  velocity  given  to  the  candle  it  is  practically  a 
hard  solid,  just  as  the  earth's  atmosphere  is  to  a 
meteor  striking  it  from  outer  space ;  and  I  say  if  a 
colunm  of  air  of  the  same  weight  as  the  candle  could 
be  projected  with  sufficient  velocity  against  an  inch 
board,  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  also  pass  through 
the  board. 

Water  in  a  fluid  state  is  much  less  solid  than  a 
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allow  candle,  yet  it  is  known  that  by  the  apparatus 
called  the  Exhaust  Steam  Injector,  steam  at  atmo- 
spheric pressure  will  give  such  Telocity  to  water  that 
it  will  pass  across  a  space  open  to  the  atmosphere 
and  enter  a  steam  boiler  against  a  pressure  of  seventy 
or  eighty  pounds  per  inch,  and  when  seen  passing 
the  opening  in  the  ordinary  injector  it  looks  like 
solid  ice. 

I  said  in  my  previous  Note  that  the  Earth's 
atmosphere  acted  as  a  buffer  and  brake  upon  objects 
striking  it  from  outside  space,  and  I  only  need  to 
remind  Mr.  Moboan  Briebley  that  a  few  yards  of 
earth  work  will  arrest  the  largest  known  projectiles 
from  the  heaviest  guns,  and  the  atmosphere,  at  the 
enormous  velocities  at  which  meteors  are  supposed 
to  strike  it,  will  act  in  like  manner  to  arrest  their 
momentum. 

I  did  not  say  that  the  meteors  were  annihilated. 
I  said  they  were  ground  up  and  dissipated ;  so  much 
so  that  it  was  a  wonder  that  any  portion  of  a  meteor 
was  left  to  arrive  at  the  Earth's  surface  in  a  solid 
state. 

I  think  Providence  intends  that  these  meteors 
should  be  constantly  supplied  to  add  some  required 
quality  to  the  Earth's  atmosphere,  either  in  the  form 
of  fine  powder  or  gas.  It  is  for  scientific  men  to 
find  out  what  purpose  they  subserve.  If  there  are 
such  meteors,  then  they  must  cause  a  continual 
addition  to  the  bulk  of  the  Earth. 

Can  any  one  explain  why  ancient  remains  are 
generally  found  buried  ?  Is  it  from  matter  falling 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  is  such  matter  from  space 
outside  the  earth  ?  P.  J.  L. 


QUERIES. 

[4,226.]  CJobbett's  Political  Beoisteb.  —  Can 
any  of  your  readers  inform  me  where  a  complete  copy 
of  Cobbett's  Political  MegisCer  can  be  seen  and  con- 
sulted ?  I  have  searched  the  catalogues  of  all  the 
public  libraries  I  could  think  of  between  Liverpool 
and  Leeds  inclusive,  with  hardly  any  success.  Some 
have  a  few  numbers,  others  five  or  six  volumes,  most 
have  none  at  all.  I  know  of  no  complete  copy  out 
of  London.  J.  S.  T. 

[4,227.]  The  Manchesteb  Conduit.— What  sort 
of  thing  was  this  ?  It  appears  to  have  stood  in  the 
^  old  Market  Place,''  and  was  supplied  with  water 
from  the  spring  which  gave  the  name  ''Spring 
Gardens."     It  was  said  at  the  time  of  its  existence 


to  have  been  a  great  ornament  to  the  town  of  Man- 
chester. At  several  Courts  Leet  it  was  ordered  that 
clothes  should  not  be  washed  at  it,  nor  calves'  heads 
dressed,  nor  vessels  scoured  there.  It  was  locked.at 
certain  times,  and  the  keys  were  kept  at  one  time 
by  a  man  named  Witton.  Was  the  water  conveyed 
from  the  spring  in  pipes  or  in  an  open  channel? 
What  was  it  that  was  so  ornamental  ?  How  ooold 
the  water  be  prevented  from  flowing  from  the  spring 
by  locking  the  conduit  up  ?  It  seems  to  have  existed 
from  1520  till  1775,  and  to  have  been  constructed  by 
the  enterprize  and  benevolence  of  a  public-€pirit^ 
gentleman,  and  to  have  been  kept  in  repair  from  tbe 
donations  of  various  inhabitants.  If  any  reader  is  in 
a  position  to  give  any  description  of  the  old  conduit, 
he  would  oblige  some  that  are  PuzzLsa 


Emigbation  fbom  Ibbland  in  1885. — How  fev 
are  the  Irishmen  who  emigrate  to  our  coloniea  is  sbown 
by  the  Refristrar-General's  return  for  188S.  Of  tbt 
56,205  persons  who  bade  farewell  to  Eriu,  no  fewer  than 
49,655  made  the  United  States  their  goal,  while  Australia 
only  absorbed  3,867,  Canada  2,170,  and  New  Zealand  429. 
The  remaining  84  went  to  other  countries.  Bat  3,633 
found  their  way  to  England,  and  2,196  to  ScotUnd, 
brioging  up  the  total  Irish  exodus  to  62,034 — a  ratio  of 
12*0  to  every  1,000  of  the  population.  There  were  13,623 
fewer  emigrants  last  year  than  in  1884.  The  fansen 
would  seem  to  be  doing  better  in  Ireland,  for  only  1,331 
emigrated,  as  against  1,969  and  ^914  in  the  two  pn- 
ceding  years'.  Carpenters  and  joiners,  servants,  shop- 
keepers and  assistants,  tailors,  painters^  and  maaona  an 
also  leaving  in  a  less  proportion.  The  total  number  of 
emigrants—natives  of  Ireland— who  left  the  Irish  ports 
from  the  first  of  May,  1851,  to  the  end  of  December,  1885, 
is  3,051,361—1,617,751  males  and  1,433,610  femalea 

Thb  Jews  in  Russia. — An  extraordinary  fact 
in  connection  with  the  Russian  conscripts  drafted  iato 
the  ranks  in  1835  is  shown  by  some  statistics  joA 
published.  The  total  number  of  conacripta  accepted 
was  847,589,  of  whom  no  fewer  than  43,830  were  Je«a 
If  we  take  the  approximate  Russian  population  aoioor 
whom  the  conscription  is  operative  at  fifty  miI]iona,aiid 
the  Jewish  population  of  three  millions,  this  remarkible 
disproportion  is  abundantly  apparent,  and  would  iadi* 
cate  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Govern* 
ment,  through  the  military  authorities,  to  check  tie 
hitherto  steadily  increasing  monopoly  of  the  Jews  in 
nearly  every  branch  of  Ru^an  industry.  Jewish  trada 
enterprise  is  less  remarkable  in  the  capital,  when 
stringent  and  repressive  bye-laws  are  still  Miforced,  bm 
in  South  Russia  generally,  and  in  Odessa  more  especially, 
it  may  safely  be  averred  {that  four-fifths  of  the  entin 
home  and  foreign  trade  of  the  province  and  city  are  ia 
tiie  hands  of  the  Je  ws. 
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Satur^ai?,  Aatcb  27,  1SS6. 


NOTES. 


THE  POLBCAT  IN  SADDLBWOHTH. 

[4,228.]  Knowing  that  you  have  some  corres- 
pondents in  Saddleworth  (Yorks.)  weU  acquainted 
with  natural  history,  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking 
you  to  let  me  know,  through  the  columns  of  your 
paper,  whether  the  real  "  polecat ''  (not  the  stoat, 
often  erroneously  called  polecat)  is  still  to  be  found 
in  Saddleworth.  J.  II.  E. 

[In  answer  to  the  at>oye  inquiry,  we  have  been 
favoured  with  the  following  reply : — ] 

Yes,  I  occasionally,  not  unfrequently,  hear  of  a 

polecat  (Mustela  patorius)  or  "foumart,"  as  it  is 

called  here-abouts,  being  caught  in  a  trap  or  shot  by 

the  **  keepers  **  on  the  moors.     A  few  years  ago  a 

neighbour  of  mine  found  one  living  in  amity  with  a 

lost  ferret  (M.  f  uro)  amid  some  straw  in  the  bottom 

of  a  tub  in  his  farm-yard. 

Morgan  Brirbley. 

Denshaw  Houae. 

A  MANCHESTER  SHIP  CANAL   JOURNAL   FORTY-FIVR 

YEARS  AGO. 

r4,229.]  The  Manchester  Reference  Library  has 
become  possessed  of  two  numbers  (Xo.  2  and  3)  of 
T/te  Herald  of  Improvement,  or  Manchester  as  it 
ought  to  be,  which  was  lately  brought  to  my  notice 
by  the  kindness  of  the  Chief  Librarian.  A  few  par- 
ticulars respecting  them  may  be  interesting, especially 
to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  Sliip  Canal. 

T/ie  Herald  of  Improvement  appears  to  have  been 
the  organ  of  the  United  Service  Club,  established  at 
Manchester,  March  26,  1841,  its  objects  being  to 
**  direct,  concentrate,  and  maintain  public  energy 
towards  obtaining  the  privilege  of  Inland  Bonding 
and  the  Improvement  of  the  Mersey  and  Irweli 
Navigation  for  sea-going  vessels.''  Each  number 
contains  eight  pages  (foolscap  size),  and  was  issued 
monthly,  the  price  being  threepence.  Underneath 
the  title  was  the  following  question :  '*  Will  future 
generations  believe  that  wealthy  Manchester,  at  a 
time  that  she  was  paying  one-eighth  of  the  customs' 
duties  of  England,  went  to  Parliament  to  beg  for 
the  privilege  of  having  bonded  warehouses,  when 
she  had  the  means  within  herself  of  demanding  that 
privilege  as  a  right  ?    Manchester  as  %t  ought  to  be" 

No.  2  is  dated  May,  1841,  and  contains  an  article 
on  ^Inland  Bonding  and  the  Morning  Herald" 
wliich  shows  that  the  battle  between  Liverx)ool  and 


Manchester  evidently  raged  as  furiously  then  as 
now.  The  writer,  after  pointing  out  that  the 
customs'  duties  paid  by  Manchester  district  alone 
were  upwards  of  three  millions  of  the  four  and  a  half 
millions  ])aid  at  Liverpool,  or  one-eighth  of  the 
whole  of  England,  goes  on  to  say  :— 

Through  Manchester  makia^;  Liverpool  her  agent  to 
do  for  her  what  she  ought  to  do  for  herself,  th  it  once 
"  poor  decayed  place  "  has  become  inflated  with  a  vast 
idea  of  her  superiority  over  her  parent  town,  and  her 
press  is  teeming  with  the  boist  that  Liverpool  pavs  more 
window  taxes  than  Manchester.  If  the  writers  were 
purporting  to  prove  that  Liverpool  produces  nothing, 
and  that  she  depends  not  only  for  all  her  show  and  Cor- 
poration pomp,  but  mainly  for  her  existence,  upon  the 
milk  of  Manchester,  of  which  she  sips  the  crenm,  the 
argument  could  not  be  better  illustr.-ited  than  by  the 
fact  of  Liverpool  paying  more  window  taxes,  for  it 
shows  Manchester  to  be  one  great  workshop,  and  Liver- 
p<M>l  the  residence  of  non-producers  who  live  upon  its 
industry. 

The  following,  extracted  from  the  same  number, 

may  also  be  of  interest : — 

_       THE  WAY  TO  MEND  TIIUS  IN  If  ANCHBSTSB. 

Tune, "  Rory  o'More." 

Behold !  "men"  of  Manchester,  now  is  your  time ! 
Though  Liverpool  geuis  cry  out  it's  a  crime  ! 
Let's  deepen  old  Irweli  that  vessels  may  glide  ' 

From  Victoria  Bridge  o'er  the  Atlantic  wide. 

Chorus— Five  feet  let  us  dig — and  the  coast  let  us  clear 
One  million,  at  least,  it  will  bring  us  a  year  ! 
Local  strife  let  us  drive  to  Old  Nick  in  a  flame! 
Ship  buildi  ng's  our  study,  navigation's  our  ga  me 

The  Liverpool  gents  cry  out  *'  smugglers  be  wary ! 
Whate'er  you  may  do,  touch  not  th'  estuary  ! 
If  you  do  this,  my  boys,  by  the  big  hill  of  Howth, 
You'll  self-murder  commit,  for  you'll  stop  up  the 
mouth ! " 

Chorus. 

Five  feet  let  us  dig— make  the  crooked  parts  straight  ! 
From  New  York  let  the  steamers  bring  hither  their 

freight ! 
Let  Turks  bring  their  coffee,  dates,  rhubarb,  nnd  flgs  ; 
And  Irishmen  butter,  eggs,  pratees,  and  pigs  ! 

Chorus. 

The  Dons  of  Oporto  will  bring  sparkling  wine. 
And  heidsmen  from  Scotland  their  well-fatt«n'd  kine; 
The  Lascars  and  Tartars  will  bring  pure  Howgua, 
With  Lapsang,  and  Souchong,  Congou,  and  Twankey. 

Chorus. 

Let  the  boats  bring  their  codfish,  fluke,  haddock,  and 

sole. 
And  even  fat  salmon  with  manorial  toll! 
To  dock  and  to  bond  we  must  have  working  men, 
And  thousands  employment  are  certain  to  gain ! 

Ciiorus. 

Ko.  S  contains  '*  Mr.  Clay's  plana  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Irweli  and  Mersey  Navigation  shown  in 
section." 
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The  Journal  was  "printed  and  published  by 
Wilmot  Henry  Jones,  Barlow's  Court,  Market-street, 
Manchester." 

Frbd  Leabt. 

Fairfleld-street,  Manchester. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

ANCIENT  REMAINS. 
(No.  4.225,  March  20.) 

[4,230.]     Your  correspondent  "  P.  J.  L."  asks  for 

an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  ancient  remwns  are 

generally  found  buried.  He  will  find  one  in  Darwin's 

Formation  of  Vegetable  Mould  through  t/ie  Action  of 

Worms,  chapter  iv.  J.  A.  Jenkinson. 

Bury  New  Boad. 

cobbett's  BEGISTER. 
(Query  No.  4,226,  March  20.) 

[4,231.]  The  recentlj'-established  public  library  at 
Reading  contains  vols.  1  to  88  (1802-1838)  of  Cobbett's 
Political  Register,  as  well  as  vols.  1  to  8  (1783-1801) 

of  Cobbett's  Porcupine.  W.  T.  F. 

#  #  # 

I  have  Cobbett's  Political  Register  dating  from 
1816  up  to  1829.  "J.  S.  T."  can  see  it  at  11,  Todd- 
street,  if  he  wishes.  J,  Lavender. 

THE  MANCHESTER  CONDUIT. 
(Query  No.  4,227,  March  2C.) 

[4,232.]  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  archi- 
tectural description  of  this  conduit  in  existence,  but 
in  the  History  and  Description  of  the  Manchester 
Watericorks,  by  J.  F.  La  Trobe  Bat«man,  F.R.S., 
which  work  can  be  consulted  at  our  Free  Library, 
there  is  a  lengthy  reference  to  it  It  was  supplied 
from  a  spring  at  the  top  of  King-street,  near  Foun- 
tain-street, the  water  being  conveyed  in  pipes  down 
Market-street.  The  conduit  was  erected  at  the  cost 
of  one  Isabel  Beck,  who  also  provided  a  sum  of 
money  for  its  maintenance.  It  existed  from  1506  to 
1776.  It  had  several  supply  pipes,  and  in  later  times 
was  surrounded  by  iron  palisades.  These  details 
dififer  in  some  respects  from  those  given  by  Puzzled. 

W.  Blacestock. 
THE  plac;e-name  bacup. 

(Nos.  4,196  and  4,206.) 

[4,233.]  Dr.  March's  last  contribution  to  the  City 
Neios  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  improve  his  position 
as  regards  the  explanation  of  "Baec-copp."  His 
original  ground,  East  Lancashire  Nomenclature,  p.  18, 
.is  sufficiently  clear  and  positive,  being  this : — *'  The 
word  Bacup  is  the  A.S.  Baec-copp,  and  indicates  a 
place  beneath  or  behind  a  cop.    It  is  equivalent  to 


the  common  name  Underhill."  To  subituntiate  this 
we  demand  evidence  (1)  that  baec  means  beneath ; 
and  (2)  that  beneath  and  behind  are  convertible  terms. 
His  reply  on  this  i)oint  is  altogether  foreign  to  it^ 
being  references  to  sources  where  baec  ia  employed 
generally  as  a  name,  as,  for  instance,  in  Otosids, 
where  baec-bord  is  used  to  denote  a  port  (French 
babor)  or  harbour  merely. 

To  be  clear  myself,  I  repudiate  the  four  pointed 
statements  which  Mr.  March  attributes  to  me.  I  did 
not  speak  of  Ck)upe  as  meaning  '*  nothing  in  pard- 
cular,"  which  the  doctor  says  I  did,  while  modifying 
the  statement  with  the  indefinite  article,  as  if  coups 
were  as  common  as  haystacks.  I  think  Coupe  has  a 
very  decided  meaning,  though  it  does  not  frequently 
occur  in  this  form.  The  same  word  appears  as 
Cowm,  which  topographically  describes  a  hoUow^  part 
of  the  same  hill,  and  is  within  a  couple  of  miles  of 
Coupe.  There  is  also  Back  Cowm,  which  bears  the 
same  relation  geographically  to  Cowm  as  Bacup  does 
to  Coui^e.  Both  forms,  I  apprehend,  are  dialectal 
expressions  of  the  same  word,  and  vary  only,  like 
hundreds  besides,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of 
that  glottal  capacity  which  was  held  in  reserve  for 
the  formation  of  linguistic  changes  in  an  age  when 
the  people  were  experiencing  a  rapid  transition  from 
the  inflexional  to  the  analytical  form  of  common 
speech.  Henry  CuKLrpFB. 

Boohdale. 


QUERIES. 
[4,234.]    Abbey  in  Grernheyb.— Information  is 
desired  about  an  abbey,  the  ruins  of  which   stand 
between  Gore-street  and  Abbey-street  (now  Denmark 
Road),  Greenheys.  S.  T. 

[4,235.]  Mrb.  Mowatt,  the  Actress.— Can  any 
reader  furnish  me  with  the  career  of  Mrs.  ICowatt, 
the  actress,  in  Manchester.  Her  first  appearance  in 
England  took  place,  I  believe,  on  the  Manchester 
Theatre  Royal  stage  ?  A.  B.  C. 

[4,286.]  The  Irish  in  France.— Can  any  reader 
give  the  names  of  any  books  in  our  local  libraries 
containing  information  relative  to  the  number  and 
position  of  the  Irish  people  or  their  descendants  in 
France  ?  I  see  from  the  papers  that  they  kept  up 
their  national  holiday  in  Paris  on  St.  Patrick's  Day, 
and  as  an  Englishman  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  their 
speeches  were  free  from  any  taint  of  ill-feeling 
against  us.    They  seem  to  prosper  and  do  well. 

An  Enqushman. 
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[4,237.]  Thk  Schopields  of  Stakehilu— Can 
any  reader  give  me  any  information  about  a  family 
of  Schoftelds  who  were  yeomen  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  lived  at  a  house  called  Stakehill,  in  the 
parish  of  Middleton?  Canon  Raines  says: — ''The 
Schofields  of  Stakehill  (the  house  is  now  a  good 
yeoman's  house  belonging  to  the  Buckleys)  often 
occur  in  the  Middleton  parish  books.  They  seem  to 
have  been  wealthy  yeomen."  Richard  Scolfield  of 
Stakehill,  in  Lancashire,  is  mentioned  as  drawing  up 
a  marriage  covenant  between  his  son  and  heir,  Robert 
Scolfleld,  and  Janet,  daughter  of  George  Bamford ; 
and  at  the  same  time  between  Margaret  Scolfield,  his 
daughter,  and  the  son  and  heir  of  the  same  George 
Bamford.  The  covenant  is  dated  8  May,  10  Ilenry 
VIII.,  1618.  (Vol.  42,  p.  116,  Chetham  Society  Publi- 
cations.) Any  further  information  about  this  family 
and  their  descendants  will  be  acceptable. 

S.  H.  D.  T. 


OLD  MANCHESTER  NEWSPAPERS. 

KlXChSTBBET,  Af  AirCHESTBB. 

In  addition  to  the  errors  and  omissions  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Leary,  the  following  should  be  noted : — 

The  date  of  the  first  issue  of  Roger  Adams's  Man- 
chester Weekly  Journal  is  not  given.  Although  no 
copy  of  the  first  number  a]jpears  to  be  in  existence, 
Mr.  Harland  and  others  fix  the  1st  of  January,  1719, 
as  the  date  of  issue.  Ibey  also  state  that  it  was  dis- 
continued in  1726  (not  1725). 

Is  E.  P.  correct  in  describing  Charles  Wheeler's 
son  and  successor  in  connection  with  the  Manchester 
Chronicle  as  James  Wheeler?  Should  it  not  be 
John  Wheeler,  the  eldest  son,  who  retired  indepen- 
dent at  an  early  age  ? 

The  Wednesday  edition  of  the  Manchester  Guardian 
was  started,  not  in  1826,  but  on  the  15th  September, 
1836,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the 
stamp  duty  from  fourpence  to  one  penny,  the  price 
of  the  paper  was  reduced  from  sevenpence  to  four- 
pence.  G.  H.  H. 

Manchestbr.  March  22. 
Mr.  F.  Leary,  in  your  last  issue,  undertakes  to 
correct  some  few  errors  in  my  articles  contributed  to 
your  paper  of  Nov.  2l8t  and  the  week  but  one  fol- 
lowing. That  errors  crept  into  the  articles  I  am 
aware,  but  some  of  those  ascribed  to  me  by  Mr.  Leary 
were  warrantable,  or  at  least  excusable.  The  date 
1780  was  given  as  the  year  in  which  the  Manchester 


Gazette  was  published,  and  this  was,  as  Mr.  Leary 
conjectures,  a  misprint.  In  the  first  article  another 
misprint,  also  pointed  out,  appeared.  The  Manchester 
Journal  was  then  stated  to  have  started  in  1784.  The 
real  date  was  1754,  and  I  put  that  date  in  the  correc- 
tion in  the  second  article,  but  the  printers  put  it  1756. 
Hence  its  appearance.  I  thank  Mr.  Leary  for  cor- 
rectinff  my  omission  of  the  date  of  the  publication  of 
Wheder's  Manchester  Chronide,  It  is  a  great  pity 
that  Mr.  Leary  did  not  quote  his  authority  for  the 
next  correction.  He  writes  that  the  Manchester 
Gazette  {ue.,  Cowdroy's)  was  begun  November  21, 
1795,  and  not  March  as  1  stated  m  my  first  article. 
Now  my  authority  for  that  statement  was  Timper- 
le/s  Ihctionary  of  Printers  and  PrintinOf  published 
in  1839,  and  there  March  is  given  as  the  date,  not 
November.  The  same  month  is  given  in  Timperley's 
Annals  of  Manchester  (ed.  1839),  and  this  statement 
remained  unchallenged  and  uncorrected  in  subse- 
quent editions,  notably  in  that  edited  by  F.  Wilde  in 
1862,  and  in  the  Manchester  Historical  Becorder 
(1874),  revised  and  corrected,  published  by  J.  Hey- 
wood.  If  Mr.  Leary  can  produce  more  trustworthy 
evidence  in  favour  of  his  correction,  as  for  instance  a 
copy  of  the  paper,  it  would  be  well.  The  last  autho- 
rities quoted  state  that  the  Manchester  Magazine 
was  published  in  1814,  the  year  I  said,  and  the  Iris 
ceaaed  on  the  date  I  gave,  but  of  this  last  fact  there 
is  a  doubt.  (  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  inspect 
the  one  in  the  Free  Librar^^  If  Mr.  Leary  will  look 
at  my  articles  again,  he  will  see  that  I  gave  the  dat« 
of  the  publication  of  Johnson's  Selector.  1  wrote 
concermng  the  Iris  that  it  ceased  in  1823,  and  then 
I  went  on  "  The  next  year  two  unimportant  papers, 
or  more  properly  speaking  magazines,  were  pub- 
lished. The  first  was  Johnson's  Sdector"  Where 
was  the  need  of  correction  by  Mr.  Leary  ?  I  thank 
Mr.  Leary  for  the  Ust  of  other  magazines  and  news- 
papers. If  he  corrects  in  future,  however,  I  hope  he 
will  give  authorities.  E.  P. 

Thb  Rbcbnt  Cold  Wbatubb.  —  February 
was  ezceptiODally  cold,  but  the  first  ten  days  of 
March  were  colder.  In  London  there  was  frost 
every  night  between  February  19  and  March  11.  Even 
in  the  far  north,  at  Shetland,  where  a  continued  frost  is 
one  of  the  rarest  occurrences,  there  hue  been  frost  everv 
night  since  February  22.  Between  March  1  and  11, 
fifty  degrees  was  only  ouce  recorded  at  any  station  iu 
England— namely  at  Scilly.  Even  in  1883,  when  March 
was  the  coldest  March  but  two  in  this  century,  the  ther- 
mometer ouce  marked  fifty-two  degrees  in  London  on 
the  5th ;  but  in  this  most  exceptional  year  it  never 
rose  higher  than  forty-three  degrees  between  those 
dates.  It  is  this  continued  low  temperature,  and  absence 
of  anything  like  spring-hke  mildness,  that  was  the  really 
noteworthy  feature  of  the  recent  cold  period.  There 
have  been  instances  within  recent  years  of  severe  froats, 
with  even  lower  temperatures  than  any  registered  during 
the  frost,  but  there  were  at  least  some  breaks  in  the 
severityof  the  storm  ;  tliis  season  there  were  none. 
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NOTES. 
COLLYHUEST. 

[4,238.]  The  publication  of  the  Court  Leet  Records 
throws  some  light  on  a  bit  of  local  history  which 
should  not  pass  unnoticed  in  these  columns. 

Collyhurst  was  situated  one  mile  from  the  town 
of  Manchester,  and  was  a  common,  eighty  acres  in 
extent.  The  inhnbitants  of  the  town  had  free  pas- 
turage here  for  cattle  and  swine,  by  paying  one 
penny  per  head  quarterly  to  an  officer  whose  duty 
it  was  to  look  after  them.  In  1554  the  swine, 
wandering  about  the  town  and  straying  into  the 
Market  Place  and  Churchyard,  had  become  so  annoy- 
ing that  the  owners  were  ordered  either  to  keep 
them  secure  in  proper  places  or  to  send  them  to 
Collyhurst,  under  a  fine  of  five  shillings.  The  right 
to  use  this  common  was  claimed  exclusively  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Manchester,  and  had  been  enjoyed  by 
them  time  out  of  mind.  Sir  Nicholas  Mosley,  Kt., 
and  afterwards  his  son,  Rowland  Mosley,  Esq.,  who 
were  successively  lords  of  the  Manor,  endeavoured 
to  enclose  this  common,  but  were  opposed  by  William 
Radclifife  and  others  on  behalf  of  the  burgesses  and 
freeholders  of  Manchester.  Eventually,  in  1616-17, 
an  arrangement  was  come  to  and  authority  given 
the  lord  of  the  Manor  to  enclose  it,  leaving  sufficient 
ways  and  passages  over  tlie  same,  with  the  exception 
of  six  acres  l3Mng  nearest  the  town,  in  consideration 
of  payment  by  him  of  ten  pounds  per  annum  to  the 
poor  of  the  town  for  ever.  This  sum  was  regularly 
paid  until  the  manorial  rights  were  disposed  of  to 
the  Corporation,  and  was  known  as  Collyhurst 
Charity.  The  six  acres  were  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  inhabitants  on  which  to  erect  cabins  in  case  an 
infection  of  the  plague  should  happen,  for  the  relief 
and  harbouring  of  infected  persons,  and  for  burying 
such  as  should  die  of  the  plague.  An  item  in  the 
Manchester  Historical  Recorder  fully  explains  why 
it  was  necessary  to  set  this  land  apart  for  this 
purpose  :-- 

1604-6. — An  epidemic  like  the  plague  carries  off 
cearly  2,000  persons.  A  plot  of  ^rouud  iu  Colly- 
hurst to  bury  the  dead  giveu  by  Rowland  Mosley, 
Esq. 

When  the  new  road  from  Manchester  to  Middleton 

was  being  cut,  the   excavators    came    across   the 

remains  of  the  persons  who  had  been  buried  here. 

John  Mellob. 

Ashley  Lane. 


A  MANCHESTER  CHARACTRB. 

[4,239.]  In  looking  over  some  old  family  letters 
I  met  with  one  dated  **  Manchester,  20  January, 
1827."  I  append  an  extract  from  it,  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  interest  your  readers,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if 
any  of  them  can  supply  me  with  some  further  parti- 
culars about  the  eccentric  individual  therein  referred 
to.  I  imagine  such  an  extraordinary  character  must 
have  been  well  known  in  the  town  at  the  time.  The 
Mr.  Mot  tram  alluded  to  in  the  letter  was  the  banker 
of  that  name,  and  the  gentleman  who  wasauch  an 
ardent  devotee  of  mechanical  music  as  to  purchase 
the  two  barrel-organs  belonging  to  the  deceased  was 
Mr.  Charles  Evans,  Mr.  Mottram's  successor.  Both 
gentlemen  are  referred  to  in  Mr.  Leo  II.  Grindons 
Manchester  Banks  and  Bankers.  The  writer  of  the 
letter  was  at  that  time  in  Mr.  Evans's  Bank,  and  it 
appears  highly  probable,  from  the  identity  of  name 
aud  other  circumstances,  that  some  relationship 
existed  between  the  banker  and  the  miser. 

R.  L. 
Manchester,  Januarj'  20.  1827. 

'*  Who  do  you  think  is  dead?  No  less  a  personage 
than  poor  old  Richard  Evans !  You  knew  him.  Ton 
recollect  the  box-organ  in  Lombard-street.  He  died 
the  same  as  he  lived,  in  and  amongst  all  his  rubbish 
and  crockery.  There  is  a  pretty  dust  kicked  up  now 
in  all  his  old  holes  and  corners.  He  little  knows 
what  is  going  forwards  as  he  lies  cold  enough  in  St. 
John's  Churchyard.  He  died  on  Wednesday  last,  and 
was  buried  on  Sunday.  ...  He  had  been  lirii^ 
in  Brown-street  until  a  few  weeks  previous  to  his 
dissolution,  and  the  immediate  cause  of  death  'was,  no 
doubt,  change  of  diet,  combined  with  want  of  proiier 
nouiishment  and  warm  quarters,  as  it  appears  he 
denied  himself  all  these  requisites  at  home,  though 
he  had  the  means  of  procuring  them.  In  a  word, 
there  apDears  to  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  starved  to 
death,  t  went  there  when  they  took  him  away,  and 
I  thought  he  looked  cleaner  and  better  than  when 
he  was  alive.  We  had  a  rare  rummage,  as  you  may 
imagine,  amongst  his  'traps/  and  such  a  place  for 
dust  and  dirt  I  scarcely  ever  saw — at  least  for  a 
dwelling-house.  He  was  found  dead  in  one  comer 
of  his  front  room,  between  the  window  and  the 
organ  (if  you  remember  where  it  stood),  on  a  dirty 
old  bod  upon  the  floor,  with  scarcely  sufficient  cover- 
ing to  keep  the  most  hardy  person  from  the  bad 
effects  of  the  weather.  His  night-cap  was  composed 
of  rags  stitched  together,  which  seemed  to  vie  with  the 
pillow  and  other  articles  for  filth ;  notwithstanding 
his  drawers  and  boxes  were  well  stocked  with  clean 
linen,  woollen  cloth  not  cut  up,  and  wearing  apparel 
of  all  descriptions.;  and  coats,  waistcoats,  and  tronsen 
without  end— queer  shapes  and  makes  some  of  them, 
you  may  be  sure.   On  a  table  near  him  was  his  watch 
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and  chain,  all  gold,  handsome  and  valuable,  together 
with  a  handsome  gold  chain  which  he  woie  round 
his  neck  as  a  watch-guard.  The  lasii  article  cost  him 
not  very  lon^  ago  twenty  guineas !  Under  his  dirty 
pillow  was  found  a  box  of  jewels  which  he  always 
carried  about  with  him,  and  which  contained  a 
number  of  valuable  articles  of  modern  make ;  and  in 
the  bowels  of  his  large  organ  was  discovered  another 
box  containing  a  quantity  of  the  like  articles,  but  of 
more  ancient  make.  Very  little  ready  money  was 
found — perhaps  about  twenty  pounds  in  gold.  There 
wsrelots  of  crockery  ware  of  various  description,  both 
ancient  and  modern.  To  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  his  stock  in  this  line,  I  myself  counted 
about  forty  tea  and  coffee-pots !" 

THB    PASTON    LBTTBB8 :    A    LOVB    STORY    OP    THE 

FIFTEENTH   CBNTUHY. 

[4,240.]  The  report  in  your  last  issue  of  Dr. 
Jessopp's  lecture  on  Letters  and  Letter-writers  men- 
tions his  allusion  to  what  are,  by  a  printer's  error, 
called  the  "  Pastoral,'*  but  which  really  was  to  the 
Fasten  Letters,  as  an  incomparable  collection  of 
more  than  1,000  letters  upon  social  and  domestic 
affairs,  between  members  of  a  family  of  distinction 
living  in  the  fifteenth  century.  A  knowledge  of  the 
literary  character  of  your  valuable  paper  leads  me 
to  think  that  ]^)erhaps  a  brief  account  of  these  letters 
would  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers. 

They  derive  their  name  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  mostly  addressed  to  various  members  of  a  family 
named  Paston  which  had  been  settled  in  Norfolk  for 
many  years,  and,  in  its  later  descendants,  was  en- 
nobled under  the  title  of  Earls  of  Yarmouth,  and  they 
extend  over  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.,  Edward  IV.  and 
v.,  and  Richard  IIL,  into  that  of  Henry  VIL  They 
principally  concern  the  family  when  it  was  represented 
by  Jolm  Paston,  Esq.,  son  of  William  Paston,  Lord 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas ;  his  son,  Sir 
John  Paston,  and  John  Paston,  brother  of  Su: 
John  just  mentioned.  It  includes  also  letters  from 
Hugh  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  his  Duchess, 
from  the  ill-fated  Lord  Hastings,  from  the  first 
Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk  (Shakspere's  "  Jockey  of 
Norfolk"),  and  many  other  historic  names.  They  were 
first  published  about  100  years  ago,  and  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  writing  of  them  at  the  time  says,  **  The  letters 
of  Henry  Sixth's  reign  have  come  out,  and  to  me 
make  all  other  letters  not  worth  reading."  At  the 
death  of  tho  last  Earl  of  Yarmouth,  the  originals  fell 
into  the  hands  of  P.  C.  Neve,  Esq.,  Norroy  King-at- 
Arms,  who  died  in  1729 ;  his  widow  married  a  Mr. 
3Cartin,  of  Palgrave,  Suffolk,  at  whose  death,  in  1771, 


they  were  sold  to  Mr.  Worth,  apothecary,  of  Diss, 
Norfolk,  and  at  the  death  of  this  holder  they  passed 
into  the  possession  of  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Jolm  Fenn, 
by  whom  they  were  published.  They  may  well  be 
called  incomparable,  for  they  embrace  letters  on  all 
kinds  of  subjects,  and  extend  over  a  space  of  time 
nearly  reaching  to  a  century. 

There  is  a  series  of  these  letters,  which  contains  a  little 
happy  love  story  of  that  old  time,  strangely  mingled 
as  was  the  custom  of  those  days  with  hard  bargain- 
ing, which  I  think  might  interest  your  readers.  I 
have  collected  the  letters  referring  to  it  from  distant 
parts  of  the  correspondence,  and  have  modernized 
the  spelling  and  explained  obsolete  words,  so  as  to 
render  it  acceptable  to  modern  readers.  It  concerns 
the  courtship  and  marriage  of  John  Paston,  the 
younger,  to  Margery,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Brews, 
of  Stinton  Hall,  in  Salle,  and  Topcroft  in  Norfolk. 

It  opens  with  a  letter  from  the  mother  of  the 
young  lady,  written  between  the  8wh  and  14th  of 
February,  147G-7.  [In  the  old  style  the  number  of 
the  old  year  was  retained  until  the  25th  March  in  the 
one  following.]  It  seems  clear  that  Dame  Elizabeth 
Brews  had  visited  the  Fastens  at  Norwich,  where 
they  had  a  town  house,  and  that  the  question  of 
marriage  had  been  mooted,  but  that  tilings  had  not 
run  quite  smoothly. 

To  my  worshipful  cousin  John  Paston,  be  this  bill 

delivered. 
Cousin, — ^I  recommeDd  me  unto  you,  thankiuf  you 
heartily  for  the  great  cheer  ye  made  me  and  all  my 
folks,  the  last  time  I  was  at  Norwich,  and  ye 
promised  me  that  ye  would  never  break  the  matter 
to  Margery,  until  such  time  as  ye  and  I  were  at 
poiut.  But  ye  have  mado  her  such  an  advocate  for 
you,  that  I  may  never  have  rest,  night  uor  day, 
for  calling  and  crying  upon,  to  brinqf  the  said 
matter  to  effect.  And  cousin,  upon  Friday  it  is 
Saint  Valentine's  day,  and  every  bird  chooseth  him 
a  mate,  and  if  it  like  you  to  come  on  Thursday,  at 
night,  and  so  purvey  you  that  ye  may  abide  there 
till;  Moudny,  I  trust  to  God  that  ye  snall^so  speakl 
to  mine  husband,  and  I  shall  pray  that  we  shall 
bring  the  matter  to  a  conclusion.  For  cousin,  **  it  is 
but  a  simple  oak  that  is  cut  down  at  the  first 
stroke  ;"  for  ye  shall  be  reasonable,  1  trust  to  God, 
whicb  have  you  ever  in  his  merciful  keeping. 

By  your  Cousin,    Damb    Elizabeth    Brews, 
(otherwise  shall  be  called  by  God's  grace). 

Note  the  naive  aspiration  with  which  she  concludes. 

But  matters  were  not  to  be  so  easily  settled,  though 

it  is  evident  from  the  next  letter,  which  is  from  the 

young  lady  herself,  that  he  had  made  some  advance, 

at  any  rate  so  far  as  to  be  her  valentine.    This  letter 

must  have  been  written  very   shortly  after  John 
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Paston's  return,  and  young  ladies  would  do  well  to 
remark  the  respectful  manner  of  her  address,  a  point 
upon  which  the  lapse  of  400  years  has  made  a  great 
change. 

Unto    my    right    weli-beloved   Valentine,   John 
Paston,  Esq.,  bo  this  bill  delivered. 
Right  reverend  and  worshipful  and  my  right  well- 
beloved  Valentine,  I  recommend  me  unto  you  full 
heartily,  desiring  to  hear  of  your  welfare,  which  I 
beseech  Almighty  God  long  for  to  preserve,  unto  His 
pleasure,  and  your  heart's  desire.    And  if  it  please 
you  to  hear  of  my  welfare,  I  am  not  in  good  heele 
rt*«.  health]  of  body,  nor  of  heart,  nor  shall  be  till  I 
near  from  you;  for  there  wottys  [/.e.  knows]  no 
creature  what  pain  that  I  endure,  and  for  to  be 
dead,  I  dare  it  not  discover.    And  my  lady,  my 
mother,  hath  laboured  the  matter  to  my  father  full 
diligently,  but  she  can  no  more  get  than  ye  know 
of,  for  the  which,  Qod  knoweth,  I  am  full  sorry. 
But  if  that  ye  Inye  me,  as  I  trust    verily   that 
ye    do,   ye  will  not  leave    me    therefor;    for    if 
ye  had  not  half  the   livelihood  [i.c  estate]  that 
ye    have,   for    to    do     the   greatest   labour,    that 
any  woman  alive  might,  I  would  not  forsake  you. 

EThat  is,  that  she  would  not  forsake  him,  though  she 
lad  to  do  the  greatest  labour  that  any  woman  alive 
could.]  And  if  ye  command  me  to  keep  me  true 
wherever  I  go,  I  wis  I  will  do  all  my  migbt  you  to 
love  and  never  no  more  [t.e.,  never  any  other.]  Aud 
if  my  friends  say  that  I  do  amiss,  they  sliall  not  me 
let  [ift,  hinder]  so  for  to  da  Mine  heart  me  bids 
ever  more  to  love  you  truly,  above  all  earthly  thing, 
and  [i.e»t  though]  they  be  never  so  wroth,  I  trust  it 
shall  better  in  time  coming.  No  more  to  yoa  at  this 
time,  but  the  Holy  Trinity  have  you  in  keeping ;  I 
beseech  you  that  this  bill  be  not  seen  of  none  earthly 
creature  save  only  yourself.  And  this  letter  was 
endited  at  Topcroft  with  full  heavy  heart  by  your 
own  Mahgbrt  Brews. 

I  have  occupied  your  space  quite  sufficiently  for 
one  week,  but  if  you  and  your  readers  are  willing,  I 
will  continue  the  history  of  this  old-world  courtship 
in  your  next.  W.  H.  Bablow,  M.D. 

COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 
cobbett's  begistbr. 

(No6.  4,226  and  4,231.) 

[4,241.]  If  "J.  S.  T."  will  call  at  61,  Brown-street, 
I  may  be  able  to  give  him  some  information  as  to 
Ck)bbett's  Political  Register, 

Richard  Ck)BBBTT. 

THE  POLECAT  IN  SADDLE  WORTH. 
:(Note  No.  4.228.  If  arch  27.) 

[4,242.]  The  Stoat,  the  Foul  mart,  and  the  Weasel 
are  all  to  be  found  in  Saddleworth,  as  well  as  a  still 
more  formidable  and  fiercer  animal,  the  Martin  Cat. 
I  had  a  specimen  sent  me  many  years  ago  from 
Greenfield  rocks  in  Saddleworth,  which  from  head 
to  the  tip  of  its  tail  was  two  feet  ten  inches.  ! 

C.  C. 


THE  PLACE-NAME  BACUP. 
(No8.  4,233  atid  others.) 

[4,243.]  I  hope  no  one  will  believe  Mr.  Ccnuffi 
when  he  says  that  "  in  Orosius  bsecbord  is  used  to 
denote  a  port  or  harbour  merely."  Mr.  Citnliffb 
has  not  read  Orosius,  or  he  would  know  that  the 
story  runs:  '*L6t  him  that  w6ste  land  on  thot 
steorbord,  and  tha  wisd4  on  that  bsecbord."  Sta> 
board  is  that  side  of  the  ship  on  the  which  the  steeis- 
man  stood,  the  right-hand  side  ;  and  larboard, 
formerly  bsBcbord,  is  the  left  or  port  side.  Sailors 
speak  of  putting  the  helm  up  or  down. 

Mr.  CuNLiFFB  has  looked  into  a  dictionary  and 
has  made  a  funny  mistake.  He  finds  the  old  Oerman 
"  backbord  "  glossed  by  French  "  babord,"  and  this 
by  English  n,m,  larboard ;  adv,  a  port.  And  the  ward 
**  aport "  he  takes  to  mean  a  harbour.  And  then  be 
writes,  in  his  fine  manner,  ''  In  Orosius,  where 
baecbord  is  used  to  denote  a  port  (French  babor  [sic]) 
or  harbour  merely."  H.  C.  March. 

Boohdale. 

THE  ABBEY  IN  ORSBNHSYS. 
(Query  No.  4.234,  March  27.) 

[4,244.]  The  so-called  Abbey  in  Greenheys  is 
merely  an  ornament-al  edifice  erected  by  Mr.  Kaye  in 
his  garden.  He  was  a  well-known  cabinet  maker 
and  upholsterer,  whose  shop  was  first  at  the  upper 
end  of  Market-street,  and  afterwards  removed  to 
Fountain-street.  About  sixty  years  since  he  bought 
the  plot  of  land  on  each  side  of  the  Combrook, 
usually  called  the  *'  black  brook,"  and  began  to  build 
good  dwelling-houses  upon  it,  each  with  a  garden 
which  ha  planted  well  with  trees  and  shrabs. 
Between  1826  and  1840  he  had  built  fourteen  good 
houses,  which  were  eagerly  sought  after  and  com- 
manded high  rents.  One  larger  than  the  rest  was 
castellated  and  imposing,  with  a  tolerably  lai^e 
garden  with  a  small  lake  and  a  bridge  across  it,  and 
a  grassy  glade  on  the  side  of  which  a  few  steps 
brought  the  spectator  to  the  ruins.  These  had  been 
gathered  from  churches  around  that  had  been  **  re- 
stored." The  window  so  visible  now  was  said  to  be 
brought  from  St.  John's ;  and  some  parts  came  from  the 
Cathedral,  then  as  usual  under  repair.  There  was 
less  respect  then  than  now  for  what  was  old,  and  if 
a  window  or  a  pillar  was  somewhat  decayed  it  was 
repla'.;ed  with  new  and  the  old  put  aside  as  useless. 

P. 

THE  IBI8H  IN  FRANCE. 
(Query   No.   4,236,    March  27.) 

[4,245.]  As  far  as  I  am  aware  no  author  appears 
to  have  made  a  special  study  of  the  fate  and  fortunes 
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of  Buch  of  my  countrymen  as  have  at  various  periods 
settled  in  France.  However,  the  following  works 
will  afford  your  correspondent  plenty  of  incidental, 
and  at  the  same  time  highly  interesting,  information 
on  the  subject : — 

Dalton's  lilustraliona.of  Kids  James's  Irish  Army 
List  (1689).    Second  edition.    London,  1861. 

O'Conor^s  Militaiy  Memoirs  of  the  Irish  Nation. 
Dablin,  1845. 

O'Callagban's  History  of  the  Irish  Brigades  in  the 
Firench  Ssrvice.    Glasgow,  1885. 

Reminiscences  of  an  Exiled  Milesian.  London 
fBentley),  1853. 

Of  course  the  great  majority  of  Frenchmen  bearing 
Irish  family-names  are  the  descendants  of  religious 
and  political  refugees,  notably  of  the  soldiers  and 
chiefs  of  the  famous  Irish  Brigade,  to  whom  a  certain 
English  author  of  the  last  century  refers  as  "  those 
unfortunate  gentlemen  who,  by  the  loss  of  plentiful 
fortunes  at  home,  had  nothing  left  to  them  but  their 
swords  to  procure  a  scanty  and  painful  maintenance 
abroad."  The  merciless  rigour  of  the  infamous  penal 
laws,  which  made  helots  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
drove  many  Irish  merchants  beyond  the  seas, 
and  their  descendants  are  still  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  large  town  in  France,  especially 
in  the  great  seaports  of  the  east  and  south. 
Paris  itself  contains  an  influential  Irish  and  Franco- 
Irish  Society,  many  of  whose  members  occupy  high 
positions  in  tiie  army,  the  navy,  and  the  law-courts, 
whilst  others  have  made  their  mark  in  literature, 
science,  and  art.  To  his  credit  be  it  spoken,  love  of 
the  land  from  which  his  forefathers  sprung  has  ever 
been  a  distinguishing  trait  of  the  Franco-Irishman, 
who  seems  never  to  have  lost  touch  with  his  kins- 
men over  the  wave.  Lbonabd  D.  Abdill. 

Aytoon-ttceet,  Maaobetter. 

MBS.  MOW  ATT,  THB  ACTBE88. 
(Qoerj  No.  4.235,  March  k7). 

[4,246.]  Anna  Cora  Mowatt,  the  actress,  was  a 
daughter  of  an  episcopal  minister  of  New  York,  by 
name  Ogden.  It  was  Miss  Kemble  in  the  Hunchback 
who  inspired  the  young  girl  of  thirteen  with  a  desire 
to  go  on  the  stage.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  she  was 
married  secretly  to  Mr.  James  Mowatt,  a  barrister,  of 
New  York.  In  her  native  city  Mrs.  Mowatt  made 
her  d^but  as  Pauline  in  the  Ladtf  of  Lyons.  Her 
first  appearance  in  England  was  at  the  Manchester 
Theatre  Royal,  where  she  appeared  as  Pauline, 
Juliet,  Lady  Teazle,  and  other  heroines  of  legitimate 
drama.    Her  autobiography,  published  by  Ticknor 


and  Co.,  of  Boston,  U.S.,  in  1854,  is  an  interesting 
account  of  her  eight  years'  experience  of  the  stage, 
and  contains  some  amusing  anecdotes  which  have 
not  been  hackneyed.  One  anecdote  is  worth  repeat- 
ing ;  it  has  been  spared  by  the  relentless  hands  of  the 
guinea-prize  editors.  When  visiting  Germany  with 
her  aunt,  who  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  language, 
Mrs.  Mowatt  heard  her  calling  from  the  kitchen 
where  she  was,  by  a  series  of  pantomimic  actions, 
endeavouring  to  give  some  instructions : — 

**  Good  gracious,  Anna,  what  is  the  German  for  a 
plate  ?  " 

"  Teller,"  replied  Anna,  calling  over  the  stairs. 

"  Tell  her  what  ?  "  returned  her  aunt. 

"  Teller,''  she  called  back  at  the  top  of  her  voice. 

"  How  can  I  tell  her,  unless  you  tell  me  what  to 
tell  her  ?  "  the  aunt  retorted. 

«  Can't  you  hear  me  tell  you  to  tell  her  teller  f  " 

''That's  just  what  I  want  to  do;  but  how  can  I 
tell  her,  unless  I  know  what  to  tell  her?" 

Mrs.  Mowatt  laughed  heartily  at  her  aunt's 
blunder,  and  put  all  things  right  by  going  down 
herself  and  giving  the  necessary  instructions. 

I  have  no  note  of  the  date  of  Mrs.  Mo  watt's  ap- 
paarance  in  Manchester,  but  I  remember  that  in  her 
autobiography  she  alludes  to  her  engagement  at  the 
Theatre  Royal  here  merely  as  a  preliminary  canter 
previous  to  her  London  run,  I  refer  "  A.  B.  C."  for 
particulars  and  dates  to  the  Autobiography  of  an 
Actress,  which  will  prove  interesting  to  the  general 
reader.  F.  M.  H. 

Manohester. 

«  «  # 

Mrs.  Mowatt  made  her  first  appearance  on  the 
English  stage  at  the  Manchester  Theatre  Royal, 
December  7, 1847,  as  Pauline  in  the  Lady  of  Lyons, 
Supported  by  that  fine  actor  Mr.  £.  L.  Davenport,  she 
played  a  round  of  characters,  including  Beatrice  in 
Much  ado  about  Nothing,  Mrs.  Mowatt  was  also  an 
accomplished  authoress.  In  January,  1850,  her 
comedy  of  Fashion^  or  Life  in  New  York,  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Olympic.     Her  portrait  is  given  in 

Tallis's  Shakspere.    She  retired  in  1854. 

Radnob. 


QUERIES. 
[4,247.]     Thb  Spabbow.  — To  what  age  can  a 
sparrow  live?  Onb  Intbbbstbd. 

[4,248,]  Highest  Pabt  op  Manchestbb.— What 
part  of  the  city  of  Manchester,  within  a  radius  of 
one  mile  from  the  Exchange,  is  considered  to  be  the 
highest,  ?>.,  on  the  road  or  footway  ?         S.  W.  T. 
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Saturday,  Bpril  to,  1886. 


NOTES. 


THB  PASTON  LETTBHS:  A  LOTB  8T0BY  OF  THE 
FIFTEBNTH   CBNTUBY. 

II. 

[4,249.]  The  reply  of  John  Paston  to  this  loving 
and  modest  epistle  has  not  come  down  to  us ;  but  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  tone  of  the  next  in  the  series, 
which  is  also  from  the  young  lady,  and  evidently  in 
reply  to  him,  it  was  not  as  warm  and  sympathetic  as 
she  deserved. 

To  my  riffht  well-beloved  Cousin,  John  Paston, 
Esquire,  bo  this  letter  delivered. 

Right  Worshipful  and  welUbeloyed  Valentine,  In 
my  most  humblo  wise,  I  rocommend  mo  unto  you, 
&c.,  and  heaitily  I  thank  yon  for  the  Letter  which 
that  ye  sent  me  by  John  Bickerton,  whereby  I 
understand  and  know  that  ye  be  purposed  to  come 
to  Topcropt,  in  short  time,  without  any  errand  or 
matter,  but  only  to  have  a  conclusion  of  the  matter 
betwixt  my  Father  and  you.  I  would  be  most  glad 
of  any  creature  alive  so  that  the  mattor  might  grow 
to  effect,  and  thereas  [i.e.,  whereas]  yo  say,  and  [r.A, 
if]  ye  come,  and  find  the  matter  no  more  towards 
you  than  ye  did  aforetime,  ye  would  no  more  put 
my  Father,  and  my  Lady,  my  Mother,  to  no  cost 
nor  business  for  that  cause;  a  good  while  after, 
[/.«.  unless  the  matter,  were  more  favourably  received 
by  her  father,  he  would  let  it  drop  for  a  good  while] 
which  causeth  my  heart  to  be  full  heavy ;  And 
[t.e.  but]  if  that  ye  come,  and  the  matter  take  to 
none  effect,  then  should  I  be  much  more  sorry  and 
full  of  heaviness.  And  as  for  myself,  I  have  done, 
and  understand  in  the  matter,  that  \i.e,  all  that]  I 
can  or  may,  God  knoweth ;  and  I  lot  you  plainly 
understand  that  my  fattier,  will  no  more  money 
part  withal,  in  that  behalf,  but  an  £100  and  50  marks 
(£33.  69.  8d.)  which  is  right  far  from  the  accomplish- 
ment of  your  desire.  Wherefore,  if  yo  could  be 
content  with  that  GooJ,  and  my  poor  person,  I 
would  be  the  merriest  maiden  on  ground  [i.e.  on 
e<irlli.]  And  if  ye  think  not  yourself  so  satisfied,  or 
that  ye  might  have  much  more  Good,  as  I  have 
understood  by  you  afore;  [then]  good,  true  and 
loving  Valentine,  that  ye  take  no  such  labour  upon 
you,  as  to  come  more  for  that  matter,  but  let  (what) 
is  pass,  and  never  moie  to  be  spoken  of.  As  I  may 
be  your  true  Lover  and  fiedewoman  during  my 
life.  No  more  unto  you  at  this  time,  but  Almighty 
Jesu  preserve  you  both  body  and  soul.  By  your 
Valentine,  Mabgkbt  Bbbws. 

Topcrof t,  Feby.  or  early  In  March,  1476-7. 

The  mark  in  the  original,  which  is  rendered  &c.  in 
these  letters,  is  rather  of  the  nature  of  a  flourish » 
marking  the  end  of  a  clause  or  sentence.  There  is  a 
straightforward  dignity  and  common-sense  about 
this  letter  which  speaks  well  for  the  gentle  Margery, 
and  gives  a  promise,  which  seems  to  have  been  well 


borne  out  by  her  life.  One  feels  somewhat  ashamed 
of  John  and  his  chaffering,  but  he  turned  out  a  good 
fellow  after  all,  though  we  may  shrewdly  suspect 
that  some  of  his  future  prosperity  and  good  fortune 
was  due  to  the  counsel  and  good  sense  of  his  wife. 

Next  in  order  comes  a  letter  from  one  evidently  in 
a  position  of  some  trust  under  Sir  Thomas  Brews, 
whom  John  Paston  had  found  means  to  attach  to  his 
interests.  He  writes  about  the  same  time,  or  veiy 
shortly  after,  the  letter  last  given. 

Unto  my  right  worshipful  Master  John  Pastoa 
Esquire  be  this  Bill  delivered. 

Right  Worshipful  Sir,  I  recommend  me  unto  yon, 
letting  you  know,  as  for  the  young  Gentlewoman, 
she  oweth  you  her  srood  heart  and  love ;  aa  I  know 
by  the  communication,  that  I  have  had  with  bcr, 
for  the  same.  And,  Sir,  ye  know  what  my  Master 
and  my  Lady,  have  preferred  with  her  200  mmtks 
[£133.  68.  8d.J,  and  I  dare  say,  that  her  Chamber  and 
arrayment,  shall  bo  worth  100  marks  [£66.  13s.  4d], 
and  I  heard  my  Lady  say,  that  and  [ue,  if]  the  case 
required,  both  ye  and  she,  should  have  your  board 
with  my  Lady,  three  years  after.  And  I  understand 
my  Lady,  that  she  would,  that  yo  should  labour  tlw 
matter  to  my  master,  for  it  should  be  better.  And  1 
heard  my  Lady  say,  that  it  was  a  feeble  oek,  that 
was  cut  down  at  the  first  stroke.  And  ye  be  be- 
holden to  my  Lady,  for  her  good  word,  for  siie  bath 
never  praised  you  too  much  [t.e.  she  htth  never  done 
praising  you].  Sir  like  as  I  promised  you,  I  am  your 
good  man,  and  my  goodwill,  ye  shall  have  in  wcyrd 
and  deed.  And  Jesu  have  you  in  His  merciful  leap- 
ing.    By  your  man.  Tbouab  Keia. 

February  or  March,  1476-7  (sixteenth  year  of 
Edward  IV.) 

The  next  in  order  comes  a  letter  from  John  Pastoa 
to  his  mother,  written  from  Topcroft,  where  he  had 
evidently  made  another  visit  and  attempt  to  move 
the  stubborn  purse-strings  of  the  rigid  Sir  Thomas 
Brews.  In  this  he  is  at  considerable  pains  to  per- 
suade her  to  fro  to  Norwich  to  meet  Dame  Elizabeth 
Brews,  and  he  explains  to  her  why  the  place  of 
meeting  had  been  changed  from  Langley,  where  it 
had  been  appointed  to  take  place,  and  he  shows  acme 
filial  anxiety  for  her  welfare,  and  tells  her  to  wrap 
herself  up  well,  for  it  is  "  the  most  perilous  March 
that  ever  was  seen  by  any  man's  day's  now  living,' 
which  teaches  us  that  our  English  spring  still  main- 
tains its  ancient  character.  Next  comea  a  letter 
from  the  stem  parent  himself,  in  which  we  see  the 
other  side  of  the  case,  and  find  that  even  he  is  not 
altogether  as  black  as  he  appeared  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  youngsters.  He  writes  to  Sir  John 
Paston,  the  elder  brother  of  the  John  with  whom  vre 
are  chiefly  concerned,  and  who  was  at  this  time  in 
Calais  forming  one  of  the    English  garrison,  and 
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shows  himself  a  teiide>loving  father,  only  anxious 
not  to  injure  the  future  of  his  other  daughters, 
Margery's  sisters,  and  he  urges  that  Sir  John  should 
do  something  to  help  the  young  couple.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  term  Cousin  was  used  for  very 
remote  degrees  of  relationship,  and  there  may  have 
beeu  some  former  intermarriage  between  branches 
of  the  families. 

To  my  Worshipful  Cousin,  Sir  John  Fasten,  knight, 
be  this  Letter  delivered. 

Ri^ht  Worshipful  and  my  heartily  well-beloved 
Cousin,  I  recommend  me  unto  you,  desiring  to  hear 
of  yuur  welfare,  which  I  pray  God  may  be  as  continu- 
al!^ good  as  I  would  have  mine  own,  and  Cousin, 
the  cauae  of  my  writing  unto  you  at  this  time  is, 
I  feel  well,  by  my  Cousin  John  Pa8ton,your  brother, 
that  ye  have  understanding  of  a  matter,  which  is  in 
oommunicatton,  touching  a  marriage  by  God's 
Grace  to  l)e  concluded,  betwixt  my  said  Cousio, 
your  brotber,  and  my  daughter  Margery ;  which  is 
far  communed  and  not  yei  concluded,  nor  neither 
shall  nor  may  be,  till  I  have  answer  from  you  again 
of  your  goodwill  and  assent,  to  the  said  matter; 
and  also  of  the  obligation,  which  I  send  you  here- 
witl).  For  Cousin,  I  should  be  sorry  to  see,  either, 
my  Cousin,  your  brother,  or  my  daughter,  driren  to 
so  mean  a  life,  as  they  should  do,  if  the  six-score 
pounds  should  be  paid,  of  their  marriage  money. 
And  Cousin,  I  have  taken  myself  so  near,  in  leaving 
[i«.,  pariing]  of  this  said  six-score  pounds,  that 
whereas  I  had  laid  up  an  £100  for  the  marriage  of  a 
younger  daughter  of  mine,  I  have  now  lent  the  said 
£100  and  £20  over  that,  to  my  Cousin  your  brother, 
to  be  paid  again,  by  such  easy  days,  as  the  obliga- 
tion, which  I  send  you  specifies.  And,  Cousin^  I 
were  right  loth  to  bestow,  so  much  upon  one 
daughter,  that  the  other,  her  sisters,  should  fare  the 
worse ;  wherefore  Cousin,  if  ye  will  that  this  matter, 
should  take  e£Fect,  under  such  form  as  my  Cousin, 
your  brother,  hath  written  untoyou,  I  pray  you  put 
thereto,  your  goodwill  and  some  of  your  cost,  as  I 
have  done  of  mine,  more  largely  than  ever  I  pur- 
pose to  do,  to  any  two  of  her  sisters,  as  God  knowetb 
mine  intent,  whom  I  beseech  to  send  you,  your 
levest  [i.e.,  dearest]  heart's  desire.     By  your  Cousin, 

Thomas  Bbbws,  Knight. 

Written  at  Topcrof t,  Saturday,  March  8, 1476-7. 

I  have  written  enough  for  this  week,  and  I  hope 
in  my  next  to  finish  this  episode  of  old  English  social 
life.  Meantime  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  correct- 
ness of  the  proof,  the  only  error  in  which  is  to  be 
attributed,  in  all  probability,  to  the  fault  of  my  hand- 
writing. It  is  in  the  name  of  the  Norroy  King  at 
Arms,  which  Sir  John  Fenn  prints  le  Neve,  with  a 
small  letter  instead  of  a  capital  to  the  article,  and 
which  your  compositor  has  mistaken  for  C. 

William  H.  Bablow,  M.D. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

MBS.  MOW  ATT,  THE  ACTBS8S. 
(Nos.  4,235  and  4,246.) 

[4,250.]  Besides  being  an  accomplished  actress, 
Anna  Cora  Mowatt  was  a  good  woman,  who  strove 
with  all  her  might  to  repair  the  broken  fortunes  of 
her  invalid  husband.  With  free,  frank,  and  pleasant 
manners,  she  had  a  soul  cast  in  a  heroic  mould.  She 
belonged  to  the  New  Church  Society  (Sweden- 
borgians),  and  the  Bev.  Mr.  S.,  named  in  her  auto- 
biography, was  the  late  Mr.  Smithson,  the  pastor  of 
the  Peter^street  Church  in  Manchester.  I  think,  but 
am  not  certain,  that  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage 
was  in  Boston,  U.S.A  Previous  to  this  she  gave 
readings,  after  the  style  of  the  elder  Yandenhoff. 
When  she  came  out  in  Boston  her  New  uhurch  friends, 
many  of  whom  were  among  the  leading  people  of  the 
city,  and  were  not  as  a  rule  theatre  goers,  rallied 
round  her.  In  those  days,  not  only  in  Boston  but  in 
many  other  American  cities,  the  auditorium  of  a 
theatre  was  divided  into  the  pit,  only  frequented  by 
men ;  the  first  and  second  tier  of  boxes,  the  only 
place  where  a  respectable  woman  would  go;  the  third 
tier,  set  apart  for  the  immoral  women  and  their 
admirers;  and  the  gallery,  for  " niggers."  As  Mrs. 
Mowatt  was  going  to  attract  the  culture  and  virtue 
of  the  city,  she  demanded  of  the  manager,  "Old 
Pelby,"  that  during  her  engagement  the  third  tier 
should  be  closed ;  and  this  stipulation  was  in  all  her 
after  engagements.  The  effect  was  to  do  away  with 
this  objectionable  feature  in  a  theatre,  for  the  managers 
found  that  it  paid  better  to  cater  to  virtue  than  to 
vice.  In  another  matter  her  example  only  excited  a 
nine  days'  wonder.  She  was  in  either  Cincinatti  or 
Louisville,  I  have  forgotten  which,  when  the  body  of 
Heniy  Clay,  the  best  beloved  by  his  followers  of  all 
American  statesmen,  was  carried  home  in  state  from 
Washington.  As  usual  on  such  occasions,  the  city 
from  end  to  end  was  smothered  in  dreadful  black, 
save  Mrs.  Mo  watt's  windows  at  the  hotel  where  she 
was  staying.  These  were  di'aped  in  pure  white,  sug- 
gestive of  immortality  and  Paradise— not  death  and 
"the  other  place."  While  the  theatre  could  take  a 
lesson  from  a  good  woman,  custom  was  too  strong 
for  those  who  might  have  been  her  imitators  in 

honouring  their  beloved  dead.  P.  S. 

#  «  « 

In  addition  to  the  engagement  in  which  Mrs. 
Mowatt  made  her  ddbut  in  England  in  December, 
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1847,  Mrs.  Anna  Cora  Mo  watt  appeared  at  our  Theatre 
Boyal,  "  for  a  limited  number  of  nights/'  prior  to  her 
embarkation  for  home,  beginning  May  12,  1851. 
During  her  first  engagement  she  played  Beatrice, 
The  Ck)unte8S  in  Sheridan  Knowles's  play  of  Lovct 
Rosalind,  Mrs.  Haller,  Juliana  in  the  Hunchback, 
Bacian  in  Milman's  Fazio,  and  Mariana  in  Enowles's 
Wife,  During  the  second  visit  she  added  to  her 
previous  repertoire  Constance  in  The  Love  Chase, 
Portia,  Ariadne,  Mrs.  Ormaby  Dalmaine,  Ion,  and 
Blanche  in  her  own  play^rm/itu;^,  and  was  supported 
by  T.  Swinbounie,  XL  Beverley,  W.  H.  Stephens,  John 
Wood,  Mrs.  Bickerstafif,  and  Mrs.  Horsman. 

Mrs.  Mowatt,  though  she  neither  set  the  Irwell  nor 
the  Thames  on  fire,  showed  herself  to  be  endowed 
with  considerable  intellect,  the  exercise  of  which 
she  had  clearly  fostered  in  the  departments  of 
dramatic  equally  with  that  of  general  literature, 
feature  had  been  very  bountiful  in  her  tribute ;  beau- 
tiful in  person,  fair  in  complexion,  and  hair  as  golden 
as  Heine's  Loreley-maiden,  voice  of  silvery  sweetness, 
united  with  an  easy  carriage,  which  at  once  attested 
to  the  refinement  of  her  mind ;  Mrs.  Mowatt  pos- 
sessed all  these  in  abundance,  but  she  unfortunately 
allowed  a  consciousness  of  tnese  powerful  adjuncts 
to  mar  her  otherwise  charming  personations ;  and 
on  her  last  visit  the  local  critics  detected  (or 
professed  they  did)  a  marked  deterioration,  for 
during  her  sojourn  in  London  they  thought  she 
had  become  grandiose  and  stilted,  with  a  habit  of 
indulging  in  abrupt  transitions  and  sudden  violence 
of  speech — in  a  word,  that  she  ranted.  Having  in 
1851,  only  just  passed  the  first  decade  of  my  mun- 
dane career,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  my 
judgment  had  arrived  at  anything  like  maturity,  and 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  my  opinion  of  her 
powers  had  been  fashioned  by  the  views  of  my 
father,  who,  as  is  well  known,  supplied  the  critiques 
of  those  days  to  a  leading  local  journal.  Anyhow,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Mrs.  Mowatt,  though  a 
winning  and  graceful  Ro&alind,  had  not  mastered  the 
indispensable  achievement  of  throwing  herself  unre- 
servedly into  her  part ;  and  I  contrasted  her  with 
Helen  Faucit, — who  had,  a  few  months  before,  en- 
tranced my  youthful  imagination,  and  to  use  a 
favourite  expression  of  my  boyish  days,  the  former 
"wasn't  in  it."  Mrs.  Mowatt's  best  part  was 
Blanche,  in  which  she  appeared  more  natural  and 
less  amateurish— easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  she  was  herself  the  authoress  of  the  lines* 


Mrs.  Mowatt,  or  rather  Mrs.  Ritchie,  for  on  the 
death  of  her  first  husband  she  soon  solaced  herself 
with  the  acquisition  of  a  second,  was  a  woman  of 
much  force  of  character,  and  her  literary  productions, 
prolific  as  they  are,  are  all  very  readable,  even  from 
their  eccentricity.  Besides  her  AtUobuHpt^hy  siie 
wrote  a  book  of  her  adventures  entitled  Mimic  Ltfe, 
distinctly  of  the  biographical  category.  The  follow- 
ing anecdote  will  serve  as  a  trait  of  her  strongly 
marked  individuality.  In  her  religious  views  she 
she  held  to  the  Swedenborgian  doctrines.  Amcmgst 
this  sect  ostentatious  displays  of  mourning  are  dis- 
countenanced. It  happened  during  her  engagement 
at  the  Olympic  in  London  that  general  mourning  was 
ordained  for  Queen  Adelaide.  The  determined  little 
woman  declined  to  sacrifice  the  principles  so  dear  to 
her,  and  refused  to  appear  on  the  stage  in  black,  and 
to  the  astonishment  of  all,  stood  forth  in  white  crape 
devoid  of  ornaments. 

The  critic  of  the  Manchester  Examiner,  in  speakiiig 
of  her,  said :  "  There  runs  through  everything  she 
does  a  picturesque  fancy,  displaying  a  taste  for  tiie 
beautiful,  even  where  a  gift  of  creatinsi:  it  has  been 
withheld."  It  always  struck  me  that  these  remarica 
pointed  to  a  true  appreciation  of  the  capabilities  if 
not  of  a  talented,  at  any  rate  of  a  remarkable  woman. 

Beddoss  Peacock, 
the  bcu0fibl1>s  of  8takshiu. 

(Query  ITo.  4,237,  March  27.) 

[4,251.1  I  believe  there  are  some  descendants  of 
this  family  at  present  residing  at  Droylsden  and 
Denton.  I  have  in  my  hand  while  writing  tins  a 
small  piece  of  note  paper  which  records  the  death  <rf 
a  Richard  Schofleld,  who  died  at  Batavia  in  the  Bast 
Indies  in  1801 ;  and  it  also  records  the  deat4i  of 
Nancy  Hilton  in  1820,  Martha  Hilton  in  1822,  and 
Isaac  Hilton  in  1822.  From  this  I  should  conclude 
there  must  have  been  some  relationship  exiating 
between  the  Hiltons  and  the  Schofielda  I  am  also 
told  there  was  a  Thomas  Schofield,  who  died  in  1837, 
aged  eighty-two  years,  and  whose  father  was  intwied 
at  Prest wich  Church  when  he  was  very  young.  The 
information  I  can  gather  is  of  a  vague  characier ; 
for,  although  there  was  a  quantity  of  old  wills  and 
papers  of  various  descriptions  relating  to  the  family, 
these  appear  to  have  been  mislaid.  W.  B. 

THE  PLACE-NAME  BACUP. 
(So.  4,248  and  others.) 

[4,252.]  Dr.  March  has  not  diagnosed  my  literary 
habits  correctly,  for  I  haj)e  read  Orosius  (King  Al&ed'a 
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translation),  and  have  not  looked  into  any  dictionary 
for  the  glossing  of  baecbord.  I  prefer  to  quote  Grant 
Allen,  who  in  his  Anglo-Saxon  Britain  remarks  as 
follows  on  the  yery  passage  from  which  Mr.  March's 
extract  is  taken:— "A  few  words  have  undergone 
contraction  or  alteration,  as  steorbord,  now  starboard; 
and  a  few  have  died  out  wholly,  as  bncbord  port. 
Mr.  Mabch  is  too  modest  a  man  to  claim  equality 
as  an  etymologist  with  Mr.  Allen,  and  will  perhaps 
admit  that  he  is  wrong  in  assuming  that  baecbord 
has  become  metamorphozed  into  larboard.  But  let 
me  add  that  the  doctor's  sneer  at  my  fine  writing 
does  not  atone  for  his  blunder  as  regards  Bseo-copp. 

Hbnby  Cunliffe. 

Rochdale. 


QUERIES. 

[4,253.]  "Somebody's  Dabling."  —  What  was 
the  origin  of  these  verses,  which  are  now  to  be  found 
in  yarious  collections  of  poetry  ?  I  understand  they 
first  appeared  in  a  Manchester  paper  or  serial  about 
the  year  1803.  T.  C. 

[4,254.]  Hbblbthwayte.— In  Dugdale's  Visita- 
tion of  Yorkshire  in  1666,  occurs  the  following  :— 
**  Thomas  Heblethwayt,  slayne  at  Manchester  in  the 
servioe  of  King  Charles  the  first,  ao*  1641.  Sine 
prob."  I  should  be  glad  of  information  as  to  any  such 
skirmish  at  Manchester  in  the  year  named ;  or  as  to 
his  place  of  burial,  for  he  was  not  buried  at  his 
father's  place  in  East  Yorkshire.  Would  it  take  place 
at  the  Collegiate  Church  ?  If  he  had  been  wounded 
in  the  Irish  conflicts  of  that  time,  and  simply  died 
at  Manchester  while  on  his  way  home,  one  would 
expect  *'  died  "  in  place  of  "  slayne."  As  I  am  col- 
lecting for  history  of  the  old  Sedbergh  Family  of 
Heblethwayte,  I  should  be  glad  to  receive  notes  of 
extracts  which  may  aid  me,  or  addresses  of  any  of 
the  name.  G.  Osbobnb  Bbownb. 

Shlreoaks,  Workwp. 

[4,255.]  Stannyclippe  Hall,  neab  Middleton. 
I  should  be  much  obliged  if  any  local  antiquary 
would  give  me  some  information  about  the  above 
old  hall.  I  find  that  Mrs.  Ann  Assheton  died  there 
in  1633  (Chet.  Soa  Pub.,  vol.  xiv.,  page  72) ;  also 
John  Hopwood  in  1689  (Baine's  MSS.) ;  and  in  vol. 
xlx.  Chet.  S.  Pub.,  page  101,  it  is  described  "  as  a  timber 
and  plaster  house,  having  a  private  chapel,  and 
tippenn  to  have  been  built  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  that  it  is  now  the  property  of 


Mr.  Hopwood  and  occupied  by  tenants."  By  whom 
was  it  built  ?  Has  it  always  been  the  property  of 
the  Hopwoods  ?  Is  there  any  description  of  it  in  any 
of  the  books  written  about  the  Old  Halls  of  Lanca< 
shire  or  in  Butherworth's  History  of  Middleton  ?  If 
so,  where  can  one  refer  to  the  same,  as  neither  the 
Reference  Library  in  King-street  nor  the  Chetham 
Library  possesses  a  copy  ?  W.  A.  T. 


Qbowth  of  Fbuit  by  Night  and  Day. — Dr. 
Krau88,  of  Halle,  has  been  making  au  iuvestigation  into 
the  comparative  ij^rowth  of  fruit  during  the  day  and 
night.  He  finds,  as  an  extreme  case,  that  the  fruit  of 
the  cherry  laurel  increases  at  the  rate  of  90  par  cent 
daring  the  night,  and  ton  per  cent  only  during  the  day- 
time, while  apples  increase  80  per  cent  at  night  and 
twenty  per  cent  in  the  day. 

Mabbiagbs  of  Ooditdbs. — A  person  who  has 
spent  his  life  in  exhibiting  human  oddities  has  put  on 
record  recently  his  experience  oonoeming  the  odd  love 
affairs  of  these  odd  people.  He  says : — ^In  selecting  life 
partners  people  generally  choose  their  oppositee,  and  this 
is  certainly  true  of  freaks.  Mrs.  Hannah  Battersby,  one 
of  the  fattest  of  all  fat  women,  married  John  Battersby,  a 
living  skeleton.  No  sooner  were  they  married  than  she 
began  to  lose  flesh  and  be  to  gain  it.  His  weight  in- 
creased so  rapidly  that  he  soon  became  too  stout  to  ex- 
hibit as  a  skeleton.  Baron  Littlefinger,  an  Italian 
dwarf,  only  a  little  over  three  feet  high,  married  a 
woman  who  stands  five  feet  six  inches  in  her  stockings. 
They  have  had  children,  one  of  whom  is  already  larger 
than  his  father.  Che  Mab,  the  Chinese  dwarf,  married 
Louise  Coleman,  a  f uU-eized,  attractive  young  lady  of 
Brooklyn.  A  handsome  Brooklyn  girl  of  good  family  was 
fascinated  by  '*  Charlie,"  one  of  Baruum's  blackest,  most 
repulsive  Zulus,  a  few  years  ago,  and  married  him  in 
spite  of  all  her  friends  could  da  The  first  tattooed  man 
ever  on  exhibition  in  America  was  a  Greek  sea  captain, 
said  by  some  people  to  have  been  a  pirate,  who  travelled 
with  the  Barnum  show,  and  had  a  number  of  handsome 
diamonds.  He  had  been  made  prisoner  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  some  savage  island  and  tattooed  as  a  means  of 
torture.  There  was  not  a  place  on  his  entire  body  the 
siie  of  a  pin's  bead  that  had  not  been  treated  in  this 
way.  His  face  was  tattooed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  him  anything  but  attractive  in  appearance  and 
his  savage  tormentors  even  shaved  off  his  hair  and  tat- 
tooed every  inch  of  his  scalp.  Notwithstanding  these 
drawbacks  he  married  a  handsome  American  woman, 
who  was  devoted  to  him.  Millie  Christine,  the  double- 
headed  coloured  girl,  has  had  many  offers,  but  has  de- 
clined them  all,  apparently  not  caring  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  late  Siamese  Twins,  each  of  whom 
mirried  and  raised  a  family. 
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NOTES. 

THB  PASTON  LBTTBBS :    A  LOVB-STOBY  OF  THE 

PIPTEBNTH  CBNTUEY. 

III. 

[4,256.]  What  Sir  John  replied  to  tliis  we  can  only 
guess  from  the  result ;  but  that  he  was  anxious  to  do 
what  he  could  for  the  young  people  is  evident  from 
the  next  letter,  which  was  written  by  him  to  his 
mother,  in  reply  to  one  from  her.  In  this  he  approves 
of  her  conduct  in  promising  them  the  enjoyment  of 
the  manor  of  Sparham,  in  Norfolk.  This  manor  of 
Sparham  would  appear  to  have  been  brought  by 
Margaret  Paston  as  dower  on  her  marriage  with  John 
Faston  the  elder,  father  of  Sir  John  and  our  own 
particular  John,  and  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
entailed  upon  her  eldest  son ;  for  though  Sir  John  is 
willing  to  enter  into  an  obligation  not  to  disturb 
them  during  bis  own  life,  he  declines  to  cut  off  the 
entail,  and  points  out  certain  inconveniences  which 
might  arise  were  such  a  thing  done. 

To  my  right  worshipful  Mother,  Margaret  Paston. 
Please  it  you  to  weet  [t.«.,  to  know]  that  I  have 
received  your  letter,  wherein  ia  remembered  the 
great  hurt  that  by  likelihood  might  fall  to  ncy 
brother,  if  so  be  that  this  matter  between  him  and 
Sir  Thomas  Brews'  daughter  take  not  effect,  whereof 
I  would  be  as  sorry  as  himself  reasonably.  And  also 
the  wealtby  aad  coDvenient  marriage  that  should  be 
if  it  take  effect,  whereof  I  would  be  as  glad  as  any 
man ;  and  am  better  content  now  that  he  should 
have  her  than  any  other  that  ever  be  was  heretofore 
about  to  have  had  considered.  Her  Person,  ber 
Youth,  and  the  Stock  that  she  is  come  of ;  the  Love 
on  both  sides ;  the  tender  favour  that  she  is  in  with 
her  father  and  mother ;  the  kindness  of  her  father 
and  mother  to  her,  in  departing  with  her ;  the  favour 
also,  and  food  conceit,  tnat  they  have  in  my  brother; 
the  worshipful  and  virtuous  disposition  of  ber  father 
and  mother;  which  prognosticates  that  of  likelihood 
the  maid  should  be  virtuous  and  good ;  all  which 
consideredi  and  the  necessary  relief  that  my  brother 
must  have,  I  marvel  the  leas  that  ye  have  departed 
and  given  him  the  manor  of  Sparham,  in  such  form 
as  I  nave  knowledge  of,  by  W.  Gornay,  Lormer,  and 
Skip  with.  And  I  am  right  glad  to  see  in  you  such 
kindness  to  my  brother  as  ye  have  done  to  him ;  and 
would,  by  my  truth,  lever  [i,e.,  rather]  than  an  £100 
that  it  were  fee-simple  land,  as  it  is  entailed ;  which 
by  likelihood  should  prosper  with  him  and  his  blood 
the  better  in  time  to  come,  and  should  also  never  cause 
debate  in  our  blood  in  time  to  come,  which  God 
defend  [i,e.,  forbid]  for  that  were  unnatural.  Item, 
another  inconvenience  is,  whereas  I  understand  the 
manor  ia  given  to  my  brother  and  to  his  wife,  and 
to  the  issue  between  them  begotten;  it  the  case 


were  so,  that  he  and  she  had  [issue  together,  a 
daughter  or  more,  and  his  wife  died,  and  he  married, 
after,  another,  and  had  issue  a  son,  that  son  ahoold 
have  none  land,  and  [ie.,  although]  he  being  his 
father's  heir,  and  for  the  inconvenience  that  I  have 
known  late  enure  [Le^  ensue]  in  case  like,  and  yet 
endureth,  in  Kent^  between  a  Gentleman  and  hia 
sister.  I  would  ye  took  the  advice  of  your  Coiuwel 
in  the  point,  and  that  [i.e.,  that  which]  is  past  yon 
by  writing  or  by  promise,  I  deem  verily  in  you,  that 
ye  did  it  of  kindness,  and  in  eschewing  of  more  ill 
that  might  befall.  Item,  whereas  it  pleaaeth  you 
that  I  should  ratify,  ^^rant,  and  confirm  the  said  gift 
unto  my  brother ;  it  is  so,  that  with  mine  bonaa^, 
I  may  not ;  and  for  other  causes.  The  Pope  wiU 
suffer  a  thing  to  be  used,  but  he  will  not  license  nor 
grant  it  to  be  used  nor  done,  and  so  L  My  brother 
John  knoweth  mine  intent  well  enough  baretofore 
in  this  matter ;  I  will  be  found  to  him  as  kind  a 
brother  as  I  may  be.  Item,  if  it  be  so  that  Sir 
Thomas  Brews  and  liis  wife  think  tliat  I  would  tioable 
my  brother  and  his  wife  in  the  said  Manor,  I  caa 
find  no  means  to  put  them  in  surety  thereof,  bat^  if 
it  need,  to  be  bound  in  an  obligation  with  a  oondi- 
tion — that  I  shall  not  trouble,  nor  infet  [ue.  inliast] 
them  therein.  Item,  I  think  that  she  is  made  sore 
enough  in  estate  in  the  land,  and  ttiat  of  right  Ideem 
they  shall  make  none  obstacles  at  my  writing,  for  I 
had  never  none  estate  in  the  land,  nor  I  would  aoi 
that  I  had.  No  more  to  you  at  this  Ume,  bat 
Almighty  God  have  you  in  keeping. 

Written  at  Calais,  the  28th  day  of  March,  in  Iha 
XVII.  year  of  K.  Kdward  IV. 

By  your  son,  John  Paston,  Knight. 
Friday,  March  28,  1477.  h^ 

A  fortnight  later  than  the  date  of  this  letter  is  one 
from  the  Knight  to  his  brother,  chiefly  about  busLness 
matters,  but  wishing  him  "  Godsend  you  good  speed,* 
and  hoping  that  his  future  childx^  may  be  "as 
honourable  as  ever  was  any  of  your  anoeston  or 
theirs,"  and  promising  that  he  himself  should  be  a 
son  to  Sir  Thomas  and  his  Lady.  This  letter  ia 
dated  Calais,  April  14, 1477.  So  at  last  all  matters 
were  satisfactorily  airanged  between  the  high  con- 
tracting parties,  and  the  weddmg  took  place.  The 
exact  date  has  not  come  down  to  us,  but  we  may  feel 
sure  that  all  was  done  decently  and  in  order,  and 
may  exercise  our  imagination  in  picturing  the  old 
frolics  and  customary  rejoicings  with  which  it  was 
celebrated. 

And  now  Christmas  of  this  same  year  1477  draws 
near,  and  we  have  a  letter  from  Margery,  the  wife, 
to  her  husband,  John  Paston,  who  has  been  c&lled 
away  to  London  about  some  pressing  business,  per- 
haps not  unconnected  with  the  Law  Courts,  for  they 
were  often  involved  in  law,  these  old  time  Pastons^ 
and  well  able  to  hold  their  own  therein ;  for  grsve 
judges  and  learned  counsellors  were  many  of  the 
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family*  and  familiar  with  the  forms  of  law  and  the 
procedure  of  those  ancient  courts. 

To  my  right  reverend  and  worshipful  Husband, 
John  Paston. 

Right  reverend  and  worshipful  Husband,  I  recom- 
mend me  unto  you,  desiring  heartily  to  hear 
of  your  welfare ;  than  king  you  for  the  Token  which 

!^e  sent  me  by  Edmund  Perys ;  prayiflg  you  to  weet 
».«.,  to  knowj  that  my  mother  sent  to  my  father  to 
jondon  for  a  gown  of  Mustyrdvylers  to  make  a 
gown  for  me.  [Moustier  de  Villiers,  near  Honfleur. 
Probably  it  was  some  peculiar  stuff  or  cloth  made 
at  that  place.  See  Stow,  Survey  of  London,  "  In  the 
nineteenth  year  of  King  Henry  VI.  there  was 
bought  for  an  officer's  gown  two  yards  of  cloth, 
coloured  Mustard^Villars— a  colour  now  out  of  use."] 
And  he  told  my  mother  and  me  when  he  came  home, 
that  he  ctiarged  you  to  buy  it  after  he  was  come 
out  of  London.  I  pray  you,  if  it  be  not  bought, 
that  you  will  vouchsafe  to  buy  it,  and  send  it  home 
as  soon  as  ye  may,  for  I  have  no  gown  to  wear  this 
winter  but  my  green  alyer,  and  that  is  so  cumbrous 
that  I  am  weary  to  wear  it  [whereby  we  may  see 
full  well  that  wives  were  much  in  the  same  case  as 
to  their  wanU  in  1477  as  at  this  present  writing] 
Ab  for  the  girdle  that  my  father  behested  me  [t.e., 
promised]  I  spake  to  him  thereof  a  little  before  he 
yed  [ke.,  went]  to  London  last,  and  he  said  to  me 
that  the  fault  was  in  you,  that  ye  would  not  think 
thereupon  to  do  make  it  [t.^.,  to  have  it  made],  but 
I  suppose  that  it  is  not  so,  he  said  it  but  for  a  skeu- 
sacion  ft.e..  an  excuse].  I  pray  you  if  ye  dare  take 
it  upon  you  that  ye  will  vouchsafe  to  do  make  it 
[i.«.,  to  get  it  made]  against  ye  come  home^  for  I  had 
never  more  need  thereof  than  I  have  now,  for  I  have 
waxed  so  jetys  [t.«.,  prettily,  meaning  considerably, 
as  we  sav  pretty  large,  pretty  well]  that  I  may  not 
be  girded  in  no  bar  of  no  girdle  that  I  have  but  one. 
Klizabeth  Peveril  hath  been  sick  fifteen  or  sixteen 
weeks  of  the  sciatica,  but  she  sent  my  mother  word 
by  Kate  that  she  should  oome  hither  when 
God  sent  time  [t.«.,  when  the  time  was  come] 
though  she  should  be  crowed  [t.^  carried 
or  wheeled]  in  a  barrow.  John  of  Dam  was  here, 
and  my  mother  discovered  me  unto  him,  and  he  said 
by  liis  trowth  that  he  was  gladder  of  nothing  that 
be  heard  this  twelve  month  than  he  was  thereof.  I 
may  no  longer  live  by  my  craft ;  I  am  discovered  of 
all  men  that  see  me  (».«.,  she  could  no  longer  hide  her 
condition].  Of  all  other  things  that  ye  desired  that 
I  should  send  you  word  of,  I  have  sent  you  word 
in  a  letter  that  I  did  write  on  our  Lady's  Day  last 
was.  The  lIolyTrinit^r  haveyoaln  His  keeping. 

Written  at  Oxnead,  in  right  great  hastSi  on  Thurs- 
day the  next  before  St  Thomas's  Day. 

I  pray  you  that  ye  will  wear  the  ring,  with  the 
image  of  St.  Margaret,  that  I  sent  you  for  a  remem* 
brance  till  ye  come  home.  Ye  have  left  me  such  a 
remembrance  that  maketh  me  to  think  upon  you 
both  day  and  night,  when  I  would  sleep.  Tours, 
Thursday,  Deer.  18, 1477.        Mabgbrt  Pastok. 

We  learn  further  from  a  letter  addressed  by  Sir 
John  Paston  to  his  brother  "  or  my  mistress,  his 
"wife,"  at  Norwich,  that  the  *'  remembrance  "  proyed 


to  be  a  boy,  for  we  And  him  congratulating  them  on 
"  my  fair  nephew  Christopher,  which  I  understand 
that  ye  have,  whereof  I  am  rifi:ht  glad,  and  I  pray 
God  send  you  many,  if  it  be  His  pleasure."  This 
letter  is  dated,  London,  August  23  or  25, 1478.  And 
now  we  come  to  the  last  letter  of  the  series,  which  is 
dated  some  seven  years  later,  and  was  written  shortly 
arter  the  death  of  Margaret,  the  mother  of  John 

PastoxL 

To  my  right  worshipful  Husband,  John  Paston. 
Right  worshipful  Husband,  I  recommend  me  unto 
you.  Please  it  you  to  weet  [know]  that  I  sent  your 
eldest  son  to  my  Lady  Morley  (widow  of  William 
Level,  Lord  Morley,  who  died  July  28,  U75)  to  have 
knowledge  what  sports  were  used  in  her  house  in 
Christmas  next  following  after  the  death  of  my 
Lord  her  husband ;  and  she  said  that  there  were 
none  disguisings,  nor  Harping,  nor  Luting,  nor 
singing,  nor  none  loud  disports ;  but  playing  at  the 
tables  and  chess  and  cards ;  such  disports  she  gave 
her  folks  leave  to  play  and  none  others.  Tour  son 
did  his  errand  right  well,  as  ye  shall  hear  after  this. 
I  sent  your  younger  son  to  the  Lady  Stapleton, 
(widow  of  Sir  MUes  Stapleton  who  died  1466)  and 
she  said  according  to  my  Lady  Morley's  saying  in 
that ;  and  as  she  had  been  used  m  places  of  worship 

Si.€.  houses  of  good  family]  thereas  she  had  been. 
\  pray  that  ye  will  assure  to  vou  some  man  at 
Caister  to  keep  your  Buttery,  for  the  man  that  ye 
left  with  me  will  not  take  upon  him  to  breve  [t.<.  to 
account]  daily  as  ye  commanded ;  he  saith,  be  hath 
not  used  to  give  a  reckoning,  neither  of  Bread  nor 
Ale,  till  at  the  week's  end ;  and  he  saith  he  wot  well 
that  he  should  not  oondeneth  [{.«.  continue]  and 
therefore  I  suppose  he  shall  not  abide,  and  I  trow  ye 
shall  be  fain  to  purvey  another  man  for  Symond, 
for  ye  are  never  the  nearer  a  wise  man  for  him.  I 
am  sorry  that  ye  shall  not  be  at  home  for  Christmas. 
I  pray  that  ye  will  come  as  soon  as  ye  may ;  I  shall 
think  myself  half  a  widow,  because  ye  shall  not  be 
at  homo.    God  have  you  in  his  keeping.    By  your 

Maboxbt  Paston. 

Written  at  Christmas  Even  (Friday,  Deer.  24»  1484, 
second  year  of  Richard  III.) 

That  jovial  soldier,  and  good-hearted  fellow.  Sir 
John,  died  in  1479,  and  was  buried  at  Whitofriars,  in 
Norwich,  where  bis  father  had  been  buried  before 
him,  and  his  brother  in  due  time  followed.  The  John, 
our  hero,  succeeded,  not  only  to  Sparham,  but  also 
to  the  other  manors  of  Paston,  Oxnead,  and  the 
Castle  of  Caister.  His  son  Christopher  died  in  child- 
hood, but  his  second  son  William,  so  named  after  his 
great  grandfather,  the  Lord  Justice  (who  was  called, 
as  Fuller  relates,  ''the  good  Judge,"  no  mean  tribute 
in  those  days),  grew  up,  and  succeeded  his  father. 
Margery  died  and  was  buried  at  Norwich  in  1495, 
but  hdr  husband  lived  through  a  prosperous  and 
reputable  life.    As  a  boy  he  was  brought  up  in  the 
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family  of  the  Dake  of  Norfolk,  as  the  custom  was  in 
those  days,  and  afterwards  a  soldier  in  the  wars  in 
France,  those  disastrous  wars  which  marked  the 
earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  He  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Barnet  in  1471,  fighting  on 
the  King's  side ;  he  succeeded  his  brother  in  1479, 
shortly  after  his  marriage,  and  so  became  at  once  a 
prominent  man  in  his  country ;  was.High  Sheriff  in 
1483,  and  T7as  made  Knight  Banneret  at  the  battle  of 
Stoke  in  1487  by  King  Henry  VII.  In  1601  he  was  one 
of  the  knights  appointed  to  meet  the  Princess  Catherine 
of  Arragon  on  her  landing  at  Plymouth,  to  be  affianced 
to  Prince  Ailhur,  from  which  arose  such  important 
and  far-reaching  results.  His  son  William  was 
knighted,  and  the  family  continued  to  flourish, 
through  Clement,  a  great  naval  commander  of 
Henry  VIII.  days,  who  in  an  engagement  with  the 
French,  took  prisoner  their  commander,  the  Baron  of 
Blankheame,  and  kept  him  at  Caister  in  his 
castle  till  ramsoned.  To  this  Clement  it  was 
also  that  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  surrendered  after 
his  insurrection  and  attempt  upon  the  Tower 
of  London  in  Queen  Mary's  reign.  He  received 
Musselburgh,  and  he  also  served  at  Newhaven, 
divers  wounds,  and  was  left  for  dead  on  the  field  of 
having  command  of  some  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  ships 
of  war,  and  was  pensioner  to  two  Kings  and  two 
Queens  successively.  "So  rare,"  says  old  Fuller 
(  Worthiea,  p.  455,  Nuttall's  edition),  **  was  his  happi- 
ness that  ne  spent  his  old  age  honourably,  quietly, 
and  in  good  housekeeping,  in  this  county  (of  Norfolk), 
where  at  Oxnead  he  built  a  goodly  house  for  hospi- 
tality, and  a  hospital  hard  by  for  six  poor  serving 
men,  retainers  to  his  name  and  family,  allowing 
them  convenient  maintenance."  He  died  A.D.  1599, 
and  lies  buried  at  Oxnead.  After  Clement  came  his 
son  Erasmus,  and  then  Sir  William,  who  founded 
and  endowed  a  school  at  North  Walsham,  and  whose 
effigy  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  church  at  that  place. 
Then  another  Sir  William,  whom  Fuller  calls  "  the 
bountiful  promoter  of  all  my  weak  endeavours,"  and 
to  this  last  Sir  William  succeeded  his  son  fiobert,  in 
whom  the  family  reached  its  apogee,  suddenly  to 
decline  and  vanish  into  oblivion.  Robert  is  men' 
tion^  in  Pepys'  Diary,  and  that  vivacious  gentle- 
man and  good  man  of  business  succeeded  him  as 
member  for  Castle  Rising,  upon  his  promotion  to 
the  peerage  as  first  Viscount  and  afterwards 
Earl   of    Yarmouth.     He  pulled    down   the   old 


house  at  Oxnead  and  built  a  magnificent  hall,  which 
my  readers  will  find  figured  in  Britton's  Arckitec' 
tural  Antiquities,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  William 
in  1682,  who  married  Lady  Charlotte  Boyle,  one  of 
King  Charles  the  Second's  natural  daughters,  and 
became  so  deeply  involved  in  debt  that  on  his  death 
without  issue  surviving,  in  December  1732,  his 
estates  were  seized  and  sold  by  his  creditors,  and 
thus  these  letters  became  public  property. 

It  is  interesting  at  this  point  to  return  to  the  origin 
of  this  family  history,  and  to  see  bow  the  firgt 
Clement  Paston,  who  '*yed  to  market  as  a  good 
husband  should  "  with  his  com,  and  borrowed  money 
to  send  his  son  William  to  school  and  to  the  Law 
Courts,  where  he  afterwards  made  so  great  a  figure, 
first  laid  the  foundation  of  the  family  greatness*  and 
how  the  careful  gathering  together  of  wealth  and 
land  went  on  through  so  many  generations,  only  to 
find  its  end  in  the  very  culmination  of  all  that  could 
be  desired—of  earthly  rank  and  glory  in  a  final  and 
disastrous  extinction.  But  as  after  the  bnming  of 
the  Tuileries,  amid  the  crumbling  ruins  of  the  palace, 
there  were  found  here  and  there  on  brackets  in 
corners  and  high  up  on  the  tottering  walls,  Yases 
of  the  finest  and  most  delicate  and  fragile  Sevres 
ware,  which  had  escaped  the  general  ruin,  so  amid 
the  wreck  of  so  much,  and  the  failure  of  so  many 
hopes  and  toils  and  aspirations,  there  still  shines 
out  this  pleasant  history  of  a  good,  modest,  loving 
daughter,  wife,  and  mother. 

W.  H.  Bablow,  M.D. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

"SOMBBODY'S  DiLBLXNG." 
(Query  No.  4,»8.  April  la) 

[4,257.]  The  verses  alluded  to  by  T.  (X  appeared 
in  the  Manchester  Observer,  but  I  do  not  know  of 
what  date.  They  are  preceded  with  the  following 
note : — '*  This  excellent  little  poem  was  vrritten  by 
Miss  Marie  Lacoste,  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  originally 
published  in  the  Southern  Churchman,  It  will  com- 
mend itself  by  its  touching  pathos  to  all  readers. 
The  incident  it  commemorates  was  unfortunately  too 

common  in  both  armies."  J.  B.  H. 

The  Mount,  Higher  Broughton. 

THE  8CH0FIBLDS  OF  BTAKEHILL. 
(508.4,287  and  4^1.) 

[4,258.]  I  thank  *'  W.  B."  for  his  reply  to  my 
query,  but  I  am  sorry  his  information  is  of  no  uae. 
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Schofield  is  such  a  common  name  in  the  south  of 
Lancashire  that  without  decided  proofs  the  Scho- 
fields  he  mentions  as  descendants  of  the  Schoflelds 
of  Stakehill  can  lay  no  claim  to  he  such. 

In  the  Townley  Hall  MSS.,  edited  by  the  Rev.  A. 
fi.  Grossart,  I  haye  come  across  the  following,  besides 
what  I  have  already  quoted  from  Canon  Baines 
respecting  this  family.  *'  At  Bochdale  Manor  Court, 
17  March,  37  Elizabeth,  1594,  Edmund  Schofield  of 
Stakehill,  in  Middleton,  and  his  wife  surrendered  21 
acres  and  one  messuaage  in  Hundersfield  to  the  use  of 
Jennet  Wolstcnholme,  widow,  and  then  in  her 
occupation.  This  Jennet  was  daughter  of  Mr. 
Edmund  Schofield  of  Stakehill,  and  had  married 
John  Wolstenholme,  gent,  who  died  1555.  She  was 
buried  at  Bochdale,  1598." 

Edmund  Schofield  is  named  as  a  scholar  at 
Middleton  in  1575,  and  occurs  as  going  to  Oxford 
1577,  and  would  most  probably  be  the  above  Edmund 
Schofield.  I  should  be  much  obliged  for  any  further 
information.  I  also  give  you  the  following  notes  I 
have  made  about  the  Schoflelds  of  Schofield  Hall. 

**  Schofield  Hall,"  Canon  Baines  says,  **  is  a  large 
and  handsome  house,  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  in  a 
most  remote  and  desolate  part  of  the  parish ;  and 
here  lived  in  the  15th  Edward  II.,  John,  son  of  John 
de  Scholefleld,  whose  descendant.  Captain  James 
Scholefleld,  ruined  himself  by  embarking  in  the 
ciyil  wars  of  Charles  I.,  and  dying  in  tlie  year  1693, 
was  succeeded  in  the  remnant  of  his  estate  by  his 
son,  Badcliffe  Schofield,  a  barrister-at-law,  who  died 
1708.  The  ancient  patrimonial  inheritance,  however, 
bad  been  sold  in  the  year  1693  to  Seth  Clayton,  Esq., 
who  had  married  Alice,  dau.  of  James  Schofield, 
and  aft€r  remaining  in  two  generations  of  the  Clay- 
tons was  sold  about  the  year  1770,  by  a  decree  of 
Chancery,  to  Robert  Entwisle,  of  Foxholes,  in  whose 
representative  it  is  now  vested." 

In  a  pedigree  of  Schofield,  of  Schofield,  in  Dug- 
dale's  Visitation  of  Lancashire,  1664-5,  this  James 
Schofield  occurs  as  married  to  Alice,  dau.  of 
Saville  Badcliffe,  of  Todmorden  Hall,  and  as  having 
five  sons — ^Badcliffe,  James,  Caryl,  Alexander,  and 
Charles—the  eldest,  Badcliffe,  being  at  that  time 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  he  is  the  last  Schofield,  of 
Schofield  Hall,  of  whom  I  have  any  record,  dying 
1708.  In  Burke's  Hidory  of  the  Landed  Gentry, 
1837,  in  the  pedigree  of  the  Crossleys,  of  Scaitcliffe, 
CO.  Lancaster,  \lice,  dau.  of  Badcliffe  Schofield, 
Esq.,  of  Henshaw,  is  given  as  married  to   Luke 


Crossley,  17  June,  1733,  and  she  died  at  Bochdale 
19  June,  1779.  I  believe  there  is,  or  was,  a  mural 
tablet  in  memory  of  Badcliffe  Scholefield  of  Hen- 
shaw, in  the  Episcopal  Chapel  of  Todmorden. 

There  also  seems  to  have  been  a  family  of  Scho- 
flelds living  at  Newbold  Hall,  near  Bochdale,  most 
probably  a  branch  of  the  above;  for  in  Notitia 
Cestriencis  (Chetham  Society  PubUcations,  vol.  viii., 
p.  249)  a  Mary  Schofleld,  dau.  and  heiress  of 
Bichard  Schofleld  of  Newbold,  gent,  is  mentioned  as 
marrying,  3  Dec,  1656,  George  son  of  Colonel  Thomas 
Bavenscroft,  of  Bavenscroft  Hall,  Co.  Chester. 

Any  further  information  respecting  this  family 
will  be  much  esteemed.  S.  H.  D.  T. 


QUEBIES. 
[4,259.]  GuLix  HoLULND.— Whilst  writing  my 
recent  novel,  In  Sis  Oion  Hand,  Mr.  Sam.  Timmins, 
P.S.A.,  of  Birmingham,  kindly  lent  me  the  autograph 
manuscript  inventory  of  the  goods  in  both  of  William 
Hut  ton's  houses  when  sacked  and  destroyed  by  the 
mob ;  an  inventory  prepared  for  the  prosecution  of 
his  claim  for  compensation  **  in  Ring's  Bench,  between 
William  Hutton,  plaintiff,  and  Thomas  Archer  and 
William  Whately,  defendants."  In  that  inventory  I 
find  several  items  relating  to  Gulix  Holland,  both  in 
the  piece  and  converted  into  garments.  One  set  of 
"  new  Gulix  Holland  shirts,  a  full  breadth  in  the 
sleeves,"  points  to  a  more  voluminous  construction 
of  those  articles  than  in  these  days.  I  do  not  write 
to  call  attention  to  that  fact,  but  to  ask  if  any  of  your 
manufacturing  contributors  can  tell  me  what  was 
Gulix  Holland,  and  why  so  called?  Of  course  I 
know  that  it  was  linen  shirting  or  sheeting. 

Isabella  Bakes. 

London. 


Robinson  Cbusob's  Island. — ^American  papers 
state  that  the  small  island  Juan  Fernandez,  where 
Alexander  Selkirk  passed  his  four  years  of  solitude,  has 
been  leased  by  the  Chilian  Goverment  to  a  Swiss  named 
M.  Rodt,  who  has  established  there  a  flouriahing  colony. 
M.  Rodt  exercises  the  power  of  a  viseroy,  and  has  the 
fullest  administrative  authority.  The  chief  oceupatlon 
of  the  inhabitants  is  agriculture,  but  some  branches  of 
manufacturioflf  industry  are  also  practised.  M.  Rodt 
encourages  immigration,  and  among  the  new  Crusoes 
are  to  be  found  Austrians,  Englishmen,  rrenchmen, 
North  and  South  Amerioans,  South  Germans,  Swiss,  and 
Spaniards.  There  are  no  Prussians,  the  Govornor  having 
a  rooted  antipathy  to  Prussia. 
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NOTES. 

THE  PA8T0N  LETTERS:   A  POSTSCRIPT. 

[4,260.]  We  may  see  by  the  letters  of  Mistress 
Margery  Paston  that  the  ladles  of  that  day  made  use 
of  the  same  privilege  of  postscript  as  characterizes 
the  epistolary  communications  of  the  sex  in  this 
present  year  of  grace.  Although  I  cannot  claim  to 
belong  to  that  charming  section  of  humanity,  yet 
there  are  several  fair  representatives  who  can,  with 
some  apparent  justice,  claim  that  I  belong  to  them, 
and  perhaps  on  that  plea  you  will  permit  me  on  this 
occasion  to  usurp  their  privilege. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  I  have  omitted  one 
point  of  interest  in  my  account  of  the  Pastons  and 
their  possessions.  It  is  as  to  the  Castle  and 
Manor  of  Caister,  which  belonged  to  Sir  John 
Fastolf — the  original  of  Shakspere's  Sir  John  Fal- 
staff  — who  built  the  castle  there,  the  ruins  of 
which  I  believe  are  still  existent.  The  true 
Sir  John  Fastolf  was  a  brave  knight,  a  native 
of  the  County  of  Norfolk,  coming  of  a  good  family 
and  of  English  birth,  as  is  proven  by  the  fact  that 
he  was,  in  youth,  a  ward  of  John,  Duke  of  Bedford. 
He  was  made  Knight  of  the  Garter  by  King  Henry 
Sixth,  and  died  early  in  his  reign.  He  had  lent 
money  to  Henry  Ftfth  for  the  carrying  on  of  the 
wars  in  France,  and  appointed  William  Paston  judge, 
the  grandfather  of  the  two  Johns  concerned  in  our 
letters,  whom  be  enabled  by  a  writing  under  his 
hand  to  recover  debts  from  the  executors  of  King 
Henry  Fifth.  This  William  Paston  was  sergeant  to 
King  Henry  Fourth,  and  of  his  Council  for  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  afterwards  to  Henry  Fifth  and 
Henry  Sixth,  and  besides  the  ordinary  salary 
assigned  to  the  judges,  he  was  allowed  **  110  marks 
and  two  gowns,  to  be  taken  yearly  out  of  the 
Exchequer."  Sir  John  Fastolf  also  appointed  William 
Paston  one  of  his  Feoffees,  and  so  he  came  into 
possession  of  the  Castle  of  Caister,  which,  after  some 
striking  vicissitudes,  finally  remained  in  the  family  ; 
but  space  does  not  permit  their  accountal  at  this 
time. 

In  conclusion,  your  reader  and  compositors  have 
done  their  work  in  so  admirable  a  manner  that  I 
scarcely  like  to  point  out  the  one  or  two  trivial 
errors,  which  are  most  probably  due  to  my  hand- 
writing.    One  is  the  word  "fetys"  in   Margery 


Paston's  first  letter  to  her  husband  after  their  mar- 
riage, where  the  f  is  misprinted  j ;  and  in  the  same 
letter  there  should  be  a  hyphen  in  the  words  **  Hy 
green  a-lyer,"  meaning  a  loose  sort  of  dressing-gown. 
There  is  also  a  transposition  of  lines  in  one  place, 
but  the  whole  is  so  excellently  done  as  to  be  worthy 
of  high  praise.  William  H.  £ablow,  M.D, 

COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

STANNICLIFFE  HALL,  PARISH  OF  MIDDLBTOIT. 
(Query  No.  4.2&5,  April  la) 

[4,261.]  Your  correspondent  may  safely  indade 
this  old  residence  among  the  ample  possessioDs 
which  the  Assheton  family  held  in  that  quarter  of 
Lancashire.  *'The  town  of  Middleton,  and  much 
the  greater  part  of  the  parish,"  writes  Dr.  AikiD, 
"  have  long  been  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of 
the  Asshetons,  even  previously  to  the  first  of  Richard 
the  Third,  anno.  1483,  at  which  time  an  extraordinaiy 
grant  passed  to  Sir  Randolph  Assheton,  as  Lord  of 
the  Manor  of  Middleton.  This  property,"  he  pro- 
ceeds to  say,  *'  was  increased,  and  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  Asshetons  until  1766,  when  the 
estates  of  Sir  Ralph  Assheton  devolved  to  his  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom  married  Lord  SufiBeld,  of 
Gunton,  Norfolk,  and  the  other  Lord  Grey  de 
Wilton." 

The  Mrs.  Anne  Assheton,  whose  decease  W.  A.  T. 
refers  to,  was  the  widow—first  of  James  AsshetoOt 
Esq.,  and  next  of  "  Ralphe  Asheton,  late  of  Great 
Lever,  Esq." — so  described  in  her  last  will,  which  is 
dated  7th  April,  1638 ;  and  in  which  mention  is  made 
by  her  of  **  my  loving  Cosin  Sarah  Hopwood  * — aa 
ancestor,  doubtless,  of  the  present  owner  of  Stanni- 
cliffe.  I  may  add  that  I  think  it  probable  that  the 
"  Ralphe  Asheton  "  above  described,  retired  hitbear 
after  disposing  of  his  ancestral  property,  Great  Lever 
Hall,  which  Bishop  Bridgemau  purchased  and  finally 
re-built,  or  added  to,  in  the  year  1631.  It  is  of  far- 
ther interest  to  state  that  this  gentleman  contributed 
a  bell  to  the  domestic  chapel  of  the  Bishop,  erected 
in  his  courtyard,  and  which  yet  remains,  bearing  the 
donor's  name,  with  the  date  of  its  casting,  ninth 
Charles  First.  Your  correspondent  will  find  a 
description  of  this  old  bell,  together  with  the  hall 
itself,  in  Mr.  Henry  Taylor's  recently-published  work 
devoted  to  the  Old  Halls  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire; 
although  I  fear  he  will  seek  in  vain  for  any  oonea- 
ponding  particulars  as  to  Stannicltffe.    I  have  never 

met  with  them.  R.  L. 

Great  Lever,  near  Bolton. 
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THB  SILYBB  OOINAGB. 
(Qaery  No.  4.218.  March  13.) 

[4^262.]  Through  the  kindness  of  my  esteemed 
friend  Mr.  Satton,  the  chief  of  the  Manchester  Free 
Libraries,  I  am  enabled  to  answer  this  query.  In  the 
Library  are  copies  of  fifteen  Annual  Beports  made  to 
Parliament  by  the  authorities  of  the  Mint,  the  first 
of  which  is  for  the  year  1870.  From  the  Report  for 
1871,  it  appears  that  in  the  ten  years  from  January 
Ist,  1862,  to  December  31st,  1871,  the  total  amount  of 
silver  coins  issued  by  the  Mint  was— £8,449,970  11  10 
Which  cost 2,466,397    9  10 


the  enormous  sum  of  £732,328,649.  For  several 
years  up  to  1870,  the  average  annual  value  of  gold 
coined  by  the  Mint  was  £5,000,000;  from  1872  to 
1884,  inclusive,  the  average  was  only  £2,774,624; 
whilst  since  1873  it  has  only  amounted  to  £1,746,599. 
10s.,  over  £15,000,000  having  been  coined  in  1872. 

Bimetallists,  who  might  as  well  ask  for  dual 
standards  for  weights  and  measures  as  for  dual 
standards  of  value,  will  not  find  it  uninstructive  to 
ponder  a  little  over  the  the  above  figures. 

MOBGAN  BBISBLBY. 
Denahaw  Hocue. 


Giving  to  the  U  ovemment 

Silver  UoiD  iasaed  from  the 

Mint. 
1872 £1,265,780    0 


1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 


1,082,424  13 
874,244  4 
597,540  17 
234,232  2 
407,822  17 
614.426  11 
567.125  9 
744,829    8 


1881 1.004323  14 

1882 206.755  17 

1883 1,272.025    2 

1884 664,433    6 


3 
0 
4 
1 
0 
1 

10 
5 

11 
6 

10 
0 
1 


a  profit  of   £983,573    2    0 

Profit  on, Silver  Bullion  pur- 

'  chased. 
1872 £147,315 


£9.535.964  4  4 
1862-1871  3.449,970  11  10 


£12,985.934  16  2 


19  71 

63395  19  0 

53,205  11  1 

61,757  1  8 

53,576  14  2 

31,993  8  8 

25,547  16  8 

55,155  16  1 

1881 166,823  6  9 

1882 16,864  9  5 

1883 224.162  17  4 

1884 91,870  2  8 


1873 

1874  ., 

1875  ., 
1876*. 

1877  ., 

1878  . 

1879  .< 
1880.. 


£991,669    3    11 
1862-1871      983,573    2    0 


£1,975.242    5    IJ 


*  So  sliver  bullion  purobased  by  the  Mint  this  year. 

In  comparing  the  amount  of  profit  made  upon  the 
silver  coined  in  the  thirteen  years,  1872-1884,  with 
that  made  in  the  ten  years,  1862-1871,  one  finds  so 
much  disparity  as  to  suspect  some  error  in  the  figures 
showing  the  profit  in  the  ten  years,  and  therefore  I 
hesitate  to  found  any  argument  upon  them.  The 
figures  are,  however,  in  the  Report  for  1871  as  I  give 
them.  The  annual  average  of  silver  coinage  turned 
out  by  the  Mint  in  the  thirteen  years,  1872-1884,  was 
£733,535.  8s.  7d.,  which  yielded  yearly  a  profit  of 
£76,282.  4s.  lOd.  to  the  Government. 

Besides  what  silver  coins  may  have  been  t-aken  out 
of  the  country  by  emigrants  and  others,  of  which  we 
have  no  account,  considerable  quantities  were  con- 
signed direct  to  the  colonies.  The  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1871  numbered  31,845,379 ;  in 
1861,  3531,482.  The  export  and  import  trades  of  the 
kingdom  for  the  year  1870  aggregated  in  value  to 
the  sum  of  £M7,338,070;  in  1883  they  amounted  to 


QUERIES. 
[4,263.1  Warden  Pbplob.— In  the  Registers  of 
St.  Anne's  Church  I  find  the  following  entry:  — 
**  1748.  March  17.  Ann,  daughter  of  Samuel  Peploe, 
Warden  of  Manchester,  buried."  Has  any  more  of 
the  Peploe  family  been  buried  here,  and  is  there  any 
stone  with  inscription  on  ?  Samuel  Peploe,  Rector 
of  Kedlaston,  Derby,  Vicar  of  Preston,  Bishop  of 
Chester ;  at  what  date  was  he  rector  ? 

Joseph  Lbigih, 


Notable  Baubbbs. — The  barbers  of  the  past 
who  were  great  men  would  fill  a  goodly  pai^e.  William 
WiDBtaaley,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  Lives  of 
the  English  Poets,  beflran  hia  career  by  soaping  faces. 
Parr,  who  introduced  coffee  into  England;  Dr.  John 
Taylor,  whose  eloquent  voice  so  often  sounded  in  St. 
Paul's;  Richard  Arkwrii^ht,  the  creator  of  Lancashire 
prosperity;  Jean-Baptiste  Belzoni,  giant  and  explorer; 
James  Craggs — Mr.  Secretary  Craggs — of  the  South  Sea 
Bubble ;  Mr.  Herbert  Ingram,  of  the  Illustrated  London 
News ;  Allan  Ramsay,  the  "  Gentle  Shepherd ;  '*  Lord 
Chancellor  Sugden  (first  on  the  Irish,  then  on  the  English 
woolsack) ;  Lord  Tentarden ;  Jeremy  Taylor ;  Bizet,  the 
composer  of  the  opera  Carmen,  were  born  and  bred,  and 
were  trained,  in  barbeis'  shops. 

CJoLUMBUS  A  CoBSiGAN. — The  Abb^  Casanova,  a 
Corsican  archaeologist,  has  brought  forward  evidence  to 
show  that  Columbus  was  a  native  of  Calvi,  in  Corsica, 
and  that  charming  little  town  means  to  claim  him  pub- 
licly as  her  son  on  the  23rd  of  next  May.  Ou  that  date 
a  commemorative  inscription  will  be  placed  on  the  front 
of  a  house  in  Calvi,  in  which  the  Abb6  discovered  in 
searching  the  local  archives  that  Columbus  was  born. 
M.  6r6vy  has  studied  all  the  documents  on  which  the 
Abb6  grounds  the  claim  of  Corsica,  and  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  be  has  established  his  case.  The  President 
of  the  Republic  has  therefore  authorized  Calvi«  the  birth- 
place of  Columbus,  to  celebrate  as  an  official  holiday  the 
fourth  centenary  of  tbe  discovery  of  America  by  that 
navigator.  The  family  of  Columbus,  it  appears  from  tbe 
narrative  of  the  Abb6  Casanova,  emigrated  to  Genoa,  as 
ihat  of  Napoleon  emigrated  to  France. 
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Satur^as,  Aas  t,  1886. 


NOTES. 

THE  DAGUBBREOTYPE  DISCOVERY. 

[4,264.]  A  scientific  friend  of  mine  was  a  frequent 
visitor  at  the  house  of  Daguerre  in  Paris  whilst  the 
latter  was  pursuing  his  investigations  in  photography. 
My  friend's  account  of  what  he  saw  and  heard  whilst 
there  was  very  amusing.  He  used  to  say  that  photo- 
graphers little  knew  how  much  the  discovery  of  the 
Daguerreotype  was  dependent  on  the  influence  exer- 
cised by  a  certain  lady.  Daguerre  had  married  a 
charming  woman,  of  whom  envious  acquaintances 
said  he  was  Very  jealous.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
certain  he  was  much  devoted  to  her,  and  remained 
at  home  at  night  enjoying  his  wife's  society  instead 
of  promenading  at  tlie  various  places  of  amusement 
so  much  frequented  by  gentlemen  in  Paris. 

At  length,  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  these  evenings 
at  home,  Daguerre  resolved  to  recommence  his  ex- 
periments in  photography,  which  had  then  been 
interrupted  for  some  time.  His  ardent  desire  was  to 
permanently  fix,  if  possible,  the  beautiful  views  of 
objects  depicted  in  the  camera  obscura.  He  had  been 
for  many  years  engaged,  with  others,  in  this  investi- 
gation, and  at  last  his  perseverance  was  crowned  by 
success.  He  had  submitted  the  polished  surface  of  a 
silvered  copper-plate  in  the  dark  to  the  vapour  of 
iodine.  This  plate  \vas  then  exposed  to  a  view  in  the 
camera  obscura.  Afterwards  the  iodized  surface  of 
the  plate  was  acted  on  by  the  fumes  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  and  to  his  intense  delight  the  camera  pic- 
ture became  visible  on  the  iodized  surface.  If  my 
friend's  story  be  correct,  Daguerre's  knowledge  of 
chemistry  was  not  very  profound,  for  it  is  said  that, 
after  obtaining  this  picture,  he  proceeded  to  a  neigh- 
bouring chemist's  to  inquire  what  corrosive  sublimate 
was  made  from.  He  afterwards  substituted  mercury 
(quicksilver)  for  the  bi-chloride  of  mercury.  At  first 
it  required  some  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes' sitting  for 
a  portrait  in  the  camera.  Other  experimenters  soon 
improved  the  process,  Mr.  Goddard,  of  London, 
reduced  the  time  of  exposure  from  minutes  to  seconds 
by  the  addition  of  bromine  vapour  to  the  iodine. 

In  my  humble  opinion  none  of  the  more  modem 
processes  of  photography  equal  a  perfect  Daguerreo- 
type in  brilliancy  and  exquisite  definition. 

J.  B.  Dancbb. 

Handsworth. 


THE  FOUNDER  OF  TRINITY  CHAPEL,  SALFOBB,  AKD 

HIS  DRSCENDANT& 
VIII. 

[4,265.]  8.  The  Founder  himself  (continued).  In 
his  will,  next  to  be  mentioned,  the  Founder  refers  to 
an  endowment  deed,  '*  bearing  dat«  the  twenty  aixt 
daie  of  this  instant  January "  (1634-5)  [and  not^  as 
Mr.  Booker  gives  it,  in  his  version  of  the  will, 
"January  26  last  past"]  " made  betweene  me,  the 
said  Humfry  Booth,  the  father,  of  the  one  pait>  and 
Humfry  Booth,  my  sonne,  Thomas  Morte  [the 
Founder's  cousin],  of  Smithfolde  in  Little  Hulton  .  . 
gentleman,  Henery  Wrigley  of  Salford  .  .  chapman, 
Thomas  Smith,  of  Smithfold  aforesaid,  chapman,  and 
George  Cranedge  and  William  Cooke  of  Salfoid  .  . 
chapmen,  of  the  other  p[ar]te,"  whereby  "diven 
closes,  clawsures  and  parcells  of  land"  were  ''given 
graunted,  bargained,  sold  or^otherwise  conveyed  and 
assured  "  upon  certain  trusts  declared  by  that  inden- 
dure,  and  upon  further  trusts  to  be  declared  by  the 
grantor's  will ;  and,  in  his  declaration  made  to  the 
B  ish  op  immediately  prior  to  the  consecration  ceremony 
(to  be  hereafter  described),  the  Founder  says — after 
stating  that  God  had  of  His  exceeding  bounty  .  . 
entrusted  him  with  more  of  this  world's  goods  than 
He  had  done  to  many  other  men,  and  that  it  was  the 
recipient's  "bounden  duty"  ,  .  to  retiibate 
back  again  part  of  His  own — that  he  had  **  built  up 
this  house  and  furnished  it  with  some  neoessaria  for 
His  service,  and  had  fenced  and  walled  it  about,  and 
had  endowed  it  with  twenty  pounds  yearly  in  per- 
petuity" [presumably  by  the  above  deed]. 

The  Founder's  Will,  dated  "the  Last  day  of 
January,"  1634-5  (of  which  the  original  was  lodged 
in  London,  and  a  copy  at  Chester),  has  been  epito- 
mized, though  in  many  places  inaccurately,  by  Mr. 
Booker  in  his  Blackley ;  but  some  parts  of  it  have 
wholly  escaped  publication.  Such  of  those  parts  ae 
are  worthy  of  the  process  I  will  now  extract  horn 
the  carefully  collated  copy  I  possess. 

The  testator,  when  declaring  the  additional  trusls 
of  the  endowment  deed  last  mentioned,  and  after 
referring  to  the  provision  for  "  the  wages  and  main- 
tenance of  a  preaching  minister,"  says  : 

And  as  touchinsr  and  concerning  the  nominaoon 
and  eleccon  of  the  said  preachinfl:  minister  it  is  bit 
minde  and  will  and  I  do  hereby  likewise  timitt 
expresse  declare  and  appoint  that  tbsy  the  said 
Humfry  Booth  my  sonne  Thomas  Morts  Hsoxy 
Wrigley  Thomas  Smith  Gsorgs  Cranedge  sod  Wiliiaa 
Cooke  and  the  survivor  and  survivors  of  them  shall 
have  the  nominacon  and  tAoccon  of  the  said 
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iog  miniater  from  and  after  my  deceaae  during  theire 
natarall  lives  and  during  the  naturall  life  and  lives 
of  the  survivor  and  survivors  of  them.  And  that 
after  the  decease  of  the  survivor  and  longest  liver 
of  them  then  and  from  thenceforth  the  right  heires 
of  Robert  Booth  my  sonne  now  lately  deceased  and 
the  right  heires  of  the  said  Humf  ry  Booth  my  sonne 
shaU  have  the  nominacon  and  eleccon  of  the  said 
preaching  minister  for  ever    .... 

.  .  .  And  as  concerning  my  other  lands  and 
hereditaments  I  shall  not  neede  to  make  any  dispo- 
Bicon  thereof  by  this  my  will  for  that  soe  much 
thereof  as  I  doe  intend  to  and  for  the  said  Humfry 
Booth  my  sonne  is  allready  estated  [i.e,  settled]  upon 
him  by  act  executed  and  some  other  parts  of  my 
said  lands  and  hereditaments  that  is  to  saiesoe 
much  thereof  as  I  conceive  to  be  worth  the  some  of 
twenty  pounds  yearely  is  estated  upon  certayne 
ffeoffees  and  theire  heires  upon  trust  for  and  to  the 
use  of  the  poore  of  the  Towne  of  Salford  aforesaid 
and  all  the  rest  and  residue  of  my  lands  and  here- 
ditaments I  intend  to  estate  by  act  executed  for  the 
preferment  of  the  children  and  issue  of  the  said 
Robte  Booth  my  sonne  deceased  or  some  of  them. 

The  blank  left  by  Mr.  Booker  in  his  reference  to 
the  legacy  to  *'Anne,  daughter  of  my  said  sonne 
Bobte,''  should  be  supplied  by  insertion  of  the  word 
"  tunne  " — "  a  silver  tunne  "  [tun]. 

The  consecration  of  the  Church  took  place  on 
Wednesday,  the  20th  May,  1635— the  Bishop's  cer- 
tificate or  **  sentence "  being  given  or  recorded  two 
days  later.  The  following  account  of  the  ceremony 
may  prove  interesting,  compiled  from  a  copy  kindly 
fumiahed  me  by  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Gore-Booth  (the 
present  rector,  and  a  descendant  of  the  Founder)  of 
certain  original  records,  formerly  in  the  possession  of 
the  church  officials,  but,  since  the  death  of  a  former 
rector,  missing  from  the  local  ecclesiastical  archives. 
The  copy  is  not  invariably  accurate,  on  account 
evidently  of  its  not  having  been  collated  with  the 
original  after  the  operation  of  copying ;  but  I  have 
selected  passages  which  appearj  thoroughly  trust- 
worthy. 

The  ceremony  of  consecration— which  was  per- 
formed by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  (Bishop  John 
Bridgman)  in  company  with,  or  in  "  the  presence  of 
Edward  Russell,  Notary  public,''  and  was  undertaken 
**  at  the  request  of  Humphrey  Booth,  Senior,  founder 
of  the  said  Chapel,  and  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Salford  aforesaid  " — began  by  the  officiating  prelate 
going 
where 

yard,  on  the  east  side  one  Adam  Byrom, 
Gent,  of  Salford  Mother  *  inhabitants  of  the 
Division  being  present)  "  presented  and  publicly  read 
a  certain  petition,  to  the  effect,  that  the  inhabitants 


**to    the    said    house  built   for   a   chapel," 
"at     the     entrance     into     the     church- 


of  the  town  of  Salford,  knowing  that  their  parish 
church  of  Manchester  was  "  not  sufficient  to  contain 
the  great  number  of  people  that  belonged  unto  it 
(there  being  by  estimation  about  thirty  thousand 
communicants  within  the  parish),''  were  then  as- 
sembled to  desire  his  Lordship  "to  separate  this  house 
and  yard  from  common  use  and  to  consecrate  it  unto 
God's  worship,  and  to  give  us  license  here  in  this 
place  to  offer  up  our  public  prayers  to  God,  to  hear 
His  Holy  Word  read  and  preached  to  us,  to  receive 
the  Sacrament  and  seals  of  our  salvation,  to  Marry 
and  Bury,  and  to  do  all  other  Holy  Duties  in  the  same 
way  as  it  is  usual  in  other  Churches  and  according  to 
the  Rites  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England." 
The  petition  (which  appears  to  have  been  signed  by 
"  Adam  Byrom,  Adam  Pilkington,  Humphry  Booth, 
juni"-*  George  Cranage,  John  Cranage,  James  Roscow, 
Robert   Pendleton,    Ralph    Widdall    (?),    Thomas 
Rowland  (?)  Wright,  Edwin  By  croft,  Joseph  Smith, 
Henry   Wrigley,    William    Cook,    George   Scholes, 
George  Linney,  John  Dodson,  Adam  Bowker,  Peter 
Bowker,  Ralph    Bailley,  Thomas   Blamors   (?),  Jo 
Maisten,  William  Marsh,")  was  then  delivered  into 
the  Bishop's  hands,  as  were  also  the  title  deeds  of  the 
land  on  which  the  chapel  was  built,  and  a  formal 
document  signed  by  the  Founder,  in  which  he,  after 
resigning  all  interest  in  the  property,  besought  his 
Lordship,  "  as  the  deputy  of  Almighty  God  in  this 
behalf,"  to  accept  the  place  and  to  consecrate  it  **  to 
holy  and  religious  uses  for  the  comfort  and  the 
saving    health    of   us    His    servants    that    dwell 
about   it."     ''Which     being     received,     we     [t.e., 
[the  Bishop]  went  into  the  Burial  Ground ;  and,  the 
"  Choral  Vicars  and  Choristers  of  the  parish  and  Colle- 
giate Church  of  Manchester  being  present,  and  the 
Rev.  George  Nicholls,  rector  of  Cheadle,  and  some 
other  Clergymen  and  preachers  of  the  Divine  Word, 
following,  and  singing  part  of  the  136th  Psalm,  we 
walked  round  the  said  house  or  chapel ; "  and,  after 
a  strict  examination  of  the  buildings,  "  together  with 
its  furniture   and    ornaments,   suitable   to  Divine 
Service,  and  certain  lands  and  tenements,  the  ancient 
annual  rents  of  which  was  thirty  shillings,  being  now 
augmented  and  increased  to  the  sum  of   twenty 
pounds  or  thereabouts  per  annum,  for  the  stipend  or 
salary  of  any  suitable  minister  intended  to  be  nomi- 
nated for  the  performance  of  Sacred  Rites  in  the  said 
house;"    his  Lordship  "approached  to  the  north 
door    ...    a  great  crowd  following." 
Then, "  in  the  sight  of  the  people,"  the  Founder's  son, 
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Humphrey,  acting  on  behalf  of  his  father,  who  was 
unable  to  be  present,  read  aloud  the  document  before 
mentioned ;  whereupon  the  Bishop  "  (the  name  of 
Christ  being  previously  marked)  accepted  of  the 
same ;  and,  blessings  being  previously  offered  and 
made  on  the  founders,  and  curses  against  those 
whoever  in  aft«r  time  should  presume  to  rob  or 
violate  the  same,"  entered  the  House,  and,  the  people 
being  excluded,  shut  the  door  and  took  possession ; 
and,  '*  sitting  in  a  certain  seat  prepared  in  the 
Chancel  of  the  said  Chapel,  read  public  prayers  from 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  the  8^th,  122nd, 
and  132nd  psalms,  and  the  fifth  Chap,  of  the  2nd 
Chronicles,  and  the  21st  of  Revelations."  Prayers 
being  ended,  "  the  84th  hymn  was  sung,  and  then 
Richard  HolUnworth,  Clergyman  M.A.  [the  first 
incumbent],  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  made  and 
preached  a  sermon  on  the  fourth  verse  of  the  7th 
Chapter  of  St.  Luke  the  Evangelist  in  these  words, 
'  He  loveth  our  nation,  and  hath  built  us  a  syna- 
gogue.' " 

The  Bishop  then  "passed  to  the  Altar,  a  table 
fitted  out  for  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  then,  in  the 
sight  of  all  the  people,  we  publicly  read  part  of  the 
sixth  Chap,  of  the  2nd  of  Chronicles;  and  after- 
wards, sitting  m  a  seat  prepared,  we  issued  the  Writ 
of  Consecration." 

The  ceremony  concluded  by  the  rendering  of 
"  certain  select  psalms  "  and  the  dismissal  of  the 
people  with  "  a  blessing." 

The  above-mentioned  writ  (given  in  extemo  in  the 
Bishop's  '* Sentence")  contains  much  interesting 
matter,  which  I  will  postpone  for  my  next  note. 

C.  T.  Tallbnt-Bateman. 

24»  Brown-street,  Ifaaohester. 

MANCHEBTBIl  OBGAN-BUILDEBS. 

[4,266.]  The  following  scrap  from  the  Stockport 
Advertiser  of  January  23, 1824,  relating  to  Messrs. 
Renn  and  Boston,  organ-builders,  not  only  supports 
all  that  a  previous  writer  has  said  about  the 
superiority  of  the  instruments  made  by  them,  but 
also  establishes  the  fact  that  previous  to  settling  in 
Manchester  they  were  located  in  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Stockport.  Moreover,  the  item  is  worthy 
of  being  enshrined  in  your  columns  if  only  for  the 
reference  to  Grosvenoi^treet  Chapel  and  its  ''respect- 
able trustees."    I  give  it  verb,  et  lit. : — 

**  The  orfi^an  which  Messrs.  Renn  and  Boston,  of  this 
town  [Stockport]  (late  with  Mr.  Davies,  of  London), 
have  been  building  for  Groevenor-strect  Chapel,^Man- 
phester,  is  now  oompleted|  aod  we  are  ^lad  to  bear  that 


the  Trustees  are  so  satisfied  with  the  superiority  of  tlis 
instrument  that,  besides  discbaripng  the  original  coo- 
tract,  they  have  made  the  builders  a  munificent  preeant 
of  eisrhty  pounds.  This  does  equal  credit  to  the  respect- 
able Trustees  and  to  the  builders." 

E.   W.   BULKFLKY. 
Didtbory. 

8TAMNYCLIFFB  HALL,  NEAB  MIDBLBTOX. 
(Nos.  <,2S5  and  4,257.) 

[4,267.]  Your  correspondent  W.  A.  T.  wishes  to 
know  what  is  given  in  Butterworth's  History  of 
Middleton  about  the  above  hall,  as  neither  the 
Reference  Library  in  King-street  nor  the  Chetbam 
Library  possesses  a  copy  of  that  little  work.  The 
only  reference  to  this  hall  is  on  p.  51,  as  follows:— 
"  StanicUffe,  a  short  distance  from  Middleton,  is  a 
venerable  building,  partly  of  timber ;  the  name  im- 
plies a  stony  ridge.  According  to  tradition  there  was 
once  a  chapel  here,  but  this  is  unlikely ;  yet  it  might 
be  a  small  oratory  for  the  tenantry  of  Hopwood.'* 

Edwin  Butterworth  wrote  his  Historical  Noltcet 
of  t/ie  Town  and  Parish  of  Middleton,  in  the  Countig 
Palatine  of  Lancaster,  in.  1839,  the  introduction  bdng 
dated  from  "Busk,  Oldham,  Dec.  3, 1839."  It  was 
published  in  the  following  year,  the  title-page  bear- 
ing the  imprint,  "  Middleton :  Printed  and  sold  by 
William  Horsman,  1840."  It  is  an  octavo  pamphlet 
of  62  pages. 

Edmund  Hopwood,  of  Hopwood,  Esq.,  died  on 
Feb.  6th,  1611-12,  seized  of  "two  messuages,  a cot'- 
tage  and  60  acres  of  land,  meadow  and  pasture,  in 
Stancliff,*'  which  were  held  of  the  King  [James  L]  as 
of  the  late  Priory  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem  in 
England,  in  free  socage  and  by  a  yearly  rental  of 
four  shillings,  the  same  bdng  worth  per  annum 
twenty  shillings.  (Record  Society,  vol.  iii.,  p.  206.) 
These  and  other  premises  were  to  be  held  for  a  term 
of  years  by  Theophilus  Ashton,  gent,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  Mrs.  Ann  Ashtcm  of  Stanniclifife,  who^ 
will  was  proved  at  Chester  in  1638,  was  his  widow. 

J.  P.  Eabwaksb. 

l^ensarn,  Abergele,  N.  Wales. 

COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

C0LLTHUB8T. 
(Note  No.  4.288.  April  3.) 

[4,268.]  Since'  the  note  on  Collyhurst  appeared  I 
have  been  asked  many  questions  concerning  the  ten 
pounds  per  annum  which  the  Mosleys  agreed  to  pay 
to  the  poor  of  the  town  for  ever,  in  consideration  of 
enclosing  Collyhurst  Common.  They  may  be  briefly 
summarized  as  follows: — Is  the  money  still  being 
paid  ?  To  whom  is  it  paid  ?  Is  it  applied  aocoErding 
to  the  original  agreement  ? 
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In  1849,  Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  Baronet,  published 
or  private  circulation  FamVy  Memoirs j  a  copy  of 
which  may  be  seen  in'the  Reference  Library.  Refer- 
ring to  this  subject,  he  says:  "Ever  since  that 
I)eriod  (1616-17')  this  rent-charge  has  been  regularly 
paid  to  the  various  Boroughreeves  of  Manchester 
before  the  incorporation  of  ihe  town,  and  now  to  the 
Mayor  for  the  time  being."  There  is  a  foot  note  in 
the  handwriting  of  the  late  Alderman  Sir  Thomas 
Baker  to  the  following  effect : — *'  This  is  not  correct. 
For  the  last  seventy  years  this  rent^harge  has  been 
paid  to  the  overseers  of  Manchester,  and  applied  by 
them  in  reduction  of  the  poor  rate.  The  deed 
reserving  the  rent  is  in  the  Churchwardens'  Deed- 
chest  in  the  overseers'  office.  Thomas  Baker,  Mayor, 
August  19, 1881." 

This  will  answer  the  first  two  questions  satisfac- 
torily. With  reference  to  the  last  question,  there 
seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  fund  is  being  applied  as  was  orig^ally 
intended.  Jokn  Mbllob. 

Ashley  Lane. 

QUERIES. 

[4^9.]  Pan — What  is  the  derivation  of  the  name 
of  the  heathen  god  Pan  ?  H.  J. 

[4^0.]  Teleobaph  Wibbs  and  Thundeb- 
8TOBM8. — Are  telegraph  poles  and  wires  placed  on 
or  near  a  building  a  protection  or  a  source  of  danger 
in  a  thunderstorm?  D.  Oswald. 

[4,271.]  AuTHOBSHip  OP  Poem.— Who  was  the 
author  of  the  poem  named  below,  and  where  can  a 
copy  be  seen  ? 

A  Poem  on  the  late  RabellioD,  giving  an  account 
of  the  Rise  and  Progress  thereof,  from  the  Young 
Pretender's  fint  Landing  in  the  Isle  of  Skie,  to  his 
Defeat  at  the  Battle  near  Culloden.  By  Philonactos 
Rossendaliensis.  Manchester :  Printed  by  R.  Whit- 
worth,  for  the  Author,    Price  3d.,  8vo,  2^  pp. 

W.  WiPBB. 

[4^2.]  Stanton  in  Debbyshibb  and  Someb- 
8BTSHIBB. — I  have  just  been  reading  a  description  of 
what  are  called  Druid  Stones,  which  may  be  seen  on 
Stanton  Moor,  near  Darley  Dale,  Derbyshire.  When 
living  in  Bristol,  some  years  since,  I  visited  a  circle 
of  such  stones  situated  at  Stanton  Drew,  about  eight 
miles  south  of  that  city  in  Somersetshire.  Will  some 
one  of  your  antiquarian  readers  kindly  inform  me 
'why  the  same  word  **  Stanton  "  is  used  to  designate 
the  moor  in  Derbyshire  and  also  the  village  in  Somer- 
8etshire,haTmg  in  both  cases  these  circles  of  stones 
deposited  on  it  ?  J,  S, 


THE  AUTHORSHIP  OP  "LANCASHIRE  HOB." 

I.  THE  BOOKS  CONCEBNED. 

"  Who  wrote  Etxwi'  /3a<riXtx^  ^" 
•*  I,*'  said  the  Master  of  Trinity, — 
"  I,  with  my  little  Divinity, 

I  wrote  •  Who  wrote  Eixwv  j3a<riXtx^  V  " 
— Whatsley,  on  Dr.  Wordsworth's  Book. 


A  poem  of  sixty-six  lines,  called  ''  Lancashire 
Hob  and  the  Quack-Doctor,''  will  be  found  in  Tim 
Bobbin's  Works,  being  partly  in  the  Lancashire 
Dialect,  describing  how  a  countryman  named  Hob, 
suffering  from  toothache,  betook  himself  to  a  quack 
at  Rochdale  Fair  and  bargained  for  his  six  teeth  to 
be  drawn  out  for  a  shilling ;  and  after  they  were 
extracted  with  a  pair  of  pincers,  a  wager  of  five 
shillings  was  laid  between  patient  and  quack,  which 
the  latter  lost  by  a  trick  of  Hob's.  There  is  doubt 
as  to  Collier's  authorship  of  this  poem.  It  seems 
very  probable  that  it  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  Henry 
Brooke,  a  well-known  Manchester  man,  and  an 
associate  of  John  Byrom  and  other  literary  persons. 
The  poem  presented  itself  to  my  notice  in  a 
singular  way.  Two  local  pamphlets  in  verse,  quarto 
in  size,  came  together  upon  a  shelf  in  my  library 
occupied  by  such  works,  and  I  was  led  to  compare 
them.  One  of  them,  large  in  size,  dated  1745,  is 
well  known  as  the  production  of  Henry  Brooke 
alluded  to,  the  Head  Master  of  the  Manchester 
Grammar  School  and  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  the 
same  town.    It  is  thus  entitled : — 

The  Quack-Doctor.  A  Poem.  As  originally  spoke 
at  the  Free  Grammar  School  in  Manckuter,  With 
Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory.  Interspersed  with 
proper  observations  upon  the  Design,  Conduct,  and 
Execution  of  it. 

8ihi  quivis 
Speret  idrnn^  sudet  multum,fruitrague  lab&ret, 
Ausus  idenu — Hob. 

Old  Jfanuseripts  he  treasured  up. 
And  romag^d  ev*ry  Grocer's  Shop; 
At  Pastry-cooks  was  known  to  ply. 
And  strip  for  Science  ev*ry  Pye : 
For  modem  Poetry  and  Wit, 
He  had  read  all  that  Blackmore  vnrit, 
8o  intimate  with  Curll  was  grown. 
His  learned  treasures  were  his  own. 
In  Logic  he  acquired  such  knowledge, 
I'ou^d  swear  him  Fellow  of  a  College  : 
Alike  to  every  Art  and  Science 
His  darina  Oenius  bid  Defiance, 
And  swallowed  Wisdom  with  that  Haste 
That  Cits  do  Custard  at  a  Feast, 

^femafle  Fables, 
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To  which  is  added,  a  Declamation,  spoke  at  the 
same  Time,  upon  the  Breaking  up  of  the  School  for 
Christmas^  December  13,  1744. 

London:  Printed  for  J.  Roberta,  near  the  Oxford- 
Arms  In  fFarwich-lane,  MDCCXLV.  (Price  One 
ShilUng.) 

Half-title  and  "^  advertiaement "  one  leaf;  title,  one 

leaf;  Dedication  "to  the  Reverend  Mr.  B ke"  [by 

the  Annotators].  dated  Manchester,  2  February,  1y44 
[ue.,  1744-5].  one  leaf ;  Preface,  one  leaf ;  the  ^  Decla- 
mation," two  leaves ;  Tiie  Quack-Doctor,  pp.  15.  The 
verses  are  without  merit.  The  Critical  and  Explana- 
tory Notes  are  in  a  vein  of  irony,  and  the  late  Mr. 
James  Crossley  was  of  opinion  that  they  were  written 
either  by  the  Rev.  John  Clayton,  or  Robert  Thyer, 
Chetham's  librarian. 

A  noticeable  passage  in  the  preface  makes  refe- 
rence to  the  literary  repute  of  the  author  in  a  region 
known  for  its  neglect  of  such  studies— words  which 
cannot  possibly  apply  to  Collier.  To  Brooke's 
literary  skill  is  attributed  the  great  success  he  had 
met  with  in  the  learned  world,  "who,  though  a 
Poet,  has  excelled  as  an  Orator,  and,  though  an 
Orator,  has  excelled  as  a  Poet : 

At  haec  est 

Rara  avis  in  t^rris  nigroque  simillima  cygno.*' 

The  reference  seems  to  be  to  the  Declamations  and 
Poems  which  he  wrote  for  recitation  at  the  festive 
anniversaries  at  the  Grammar  School ;  for  he  en- 
couraged his  boys  to  prepare  these  oratorical 
exercises ;  and  John  Byrom  at  the  same  time  also 
composed  "The  Three  Black  Crows/'  and  other 
pieces  for  these  occasions.  To  the  same  group  of 
Poems  some  lines  in  the  Gentleman^a  Magazine 
for  1740  seem  to  belong,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid 
at  Warrikin  (Warrington)  Pair;  Mr.  Harland queerly 
ascribed  them  to  the  year  1548 1  The  earliest  of  Mr. 
Brook  e*s  studied  works  was  an  edition  of  the  speech 
of  Demosthenes  on  the  vapaTrp€a'P€ia  (or  embassy 
executed  in  a  faithless  manner,  falsa  legatio)^  with 
the  reply  of  the  orator  iEschines,  in  Greek  and 
Latin ;  published  at  Oxford  in  1721,  octavo. 

The  fellow-pamphlet,  earlier  in  date,  but  smaller 
in  size,  is  anonymous,  though,  as  will  be  seen,  it  is 
by  the  same  autJior.    It  is  thus  entitled  : — 

The  Quack  Doctor;  a  Poem.  In  Three  Parts 
[Here  comes  the  quotation  from  the  Female  FablM]. 
To  which  is  added,  A  Humourous  Dialogue  betwixt 
the  Quack-Doctor  and  his  Wife. 

Preston:  Printed  and  sold  by  W.  Sergent.  [No 
date.] 

The  Preface,  occupying  the  next  leaf,  is  the  same 

as  thf^t  in  the  copy  already  described.  Then  follows, 


also  as  before,  **  The  Quack  Doctor,"  in  the  doggerel 
verse,  without  the  not£s,  occupying  two  and  a  half 
pages.  Next  is  *' Lancashire  Hob  and  the  Quack 
Doctor,"  in  sixty-six  lines,  occupying  about  three 
pages,  concluding  at  page  10.  The  remainder  of 
the  pamphlet  is  missing  in  this  copy.  But  the  copy 
in  the  Free  Library,  Manchester  (382,  a.  20),  is 
complete,  the  additional  poems  being  **  The  Doctor 
and  the  Adder.  A  Fable,"  2  pp. ;  and  "  A  Humoaroas 
Dialogue  between  the  Quack  Doctor  and  his  Wife," 
3  pp. ;  extending  up  to  page  20. 

Another  copy  of  this  tract  was  some  years  ago  in 
the  office  of  one  of  the  Lancashire  newspapers, 
described  in  No.  763  of  its  series  of  literary 
and  antiquarian  notes.  The  bookseller's  catalogue 
whence  it  was  bought  (Hotten's,  price  78.  6d.)  said 
that  it  was  printed  by  W.  Sergent,  175a  CoL 
Fishwick  (Lane.  Ltd.,  pp.  287-8)  also  gives  tlie  dat« 
1750,  and  attributes  "  lAncashire  Hob"  to  Tim 
Bobbin.  In  the  phrase  "printed  by  W.  Sergent,* 
he  adds  the  words  "[or  for].*'  The  tract  is  here 
described  as  "  scarce." 

The  date  of  the  tract  is  of  importance,  and  the 
year  1750  seems  to  be  a  mere  guess.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  this  was  the  first  of  the  two  editions. 

William  Sergent  was  originally  a  writing-master, 
of  Preston.  Without  serving  any  apprenticeship  in 
the  town,  he  became  a  printer,  bookseller,  stationer, 
dealer  in  china-ware  and  other  articles,  at  which 
time  he  was  not  free  of  the  borough.  In  the  prin- 
cipal poem  in  Brooke's  tract,  the  magistrate  is 
represented  as  suppressing  the  quack  doctor — 

"till  he 
Should  of  the  Borough  be  made  free ;" 

and  of  this  magistrate  it  is  said  by  the  annotators 

of  the  poem  that  he  was  not "  a  worthy  Justice"  in 

Mr.  Brooke's  neighbourhood,  "  who  has  often  given 

glaring  instances   of   his   zeal  against    Ballading, 

Bear-baiting,  Dancing,  and  Tumbling."     Sergent's 

shop  was  in  the  Market-place ;  he  continued  in  the 

business  for  a  number  of  years ;  and  we  find  him  in 

contact  with  John   Collier  himself,  the  dates  of 

whose  books  should  now  be  examined. 

The  edition  of  the  View  of  the  Lancaahire  dialect 

published  at  Manchester  in  1757,  called  the  sixth, 

only  contains  the  Dialogue  and  Glossary.      It  is 

noticeable  that  at  page  52  there  is  an  advertiaement 

saying  that  the  edition  of  his  work,  "printed  for 

Stiuirt  of  Preston,"  and  for  other  country  printers. 

"  are  all  spurious,"  and  that  they  *'  rob  the  Antlior 
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and  impose  on  the  Public."  "  Lancashire  Hob,"  in 
Ck>llieT^8  works,  first  came  out  in  Tim  BobbirCs  Toy- 
shop  Opened,  octayo,  Manchester,  printed  by  Joseph 
Harrop,  and  dated  1763;  and  it  appears  at  page  169. 
It  ia  said  to  be  **a  tale;"  and  it  is  very  noticeable 
that  a  date, "  1762,"  is  given  to  it,  implying  that 
Collier  wrote  it  in  that  year.  By  that  date  Brooke 
had  been  dead  fifteen  years ;  and  the  poem,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  published  during  Brooke's  life.  In 
Collier's  Human  Passions  Delineated^  folio,  1772 
and  1773,  there  are,  more  sua,  four  tooth-drawing 
scenes  (plates  5  to  8),  which  are  indicative  of  his 
taste  in  such  a  subject. 

In  1775,  the  octavo  edition  of  Collier's  Miscel- 
laneous Works,  "  printed  for  the  author  and  Mr.  [J.] 
liaslingden.  Bookseller  in  Manchester,"  comprising 
"Whimsical  amusements  in  prose  and  verse,  "  some 
of  which  were  never  publishod  before."  contains 
"Lancashire  Hob"  at  page  192,  again  with  the 
misleading  date  of  1762."  Of  this  edition  there  was 
an  impression  of  not  less  than  6,000  copies.  Collier 
was  to  see  the  work  through  the  press ;  and 
liaslingden  was  to  pay  all  expenses  of  publication, 
and  to  give  the  author  £2b  imtil  half  the  impression 
was  sold.  All  the  subsequent  editions  have  retained 
the  date  1762  for  the  tale.  In  Heywood's  edition, 
1862,  the  poem  occurs  on  page  447. 

In  the  Salford  edition  of  Collier's  works,  published 
by  Cowdroy  and  Slack,  and  dated  1812,  *<  Lancashire 
Hob"  was  illustrated  with  a  plate,  drawn  by  J. 
Slack.  An  illustration  of  more  artistic  merit,  by 
Robert  Cruikshank,  will  be  found  in  a  London 
edition  of  Tim  Bobbin,  published  in  1828.  A  penny 
edition  of  poems,  published  at  Manchester  and  Leeds 
without  date,  8vo.,  pp.  32,  also  had  an  illustration 
of  the  poem. 

Collier  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  been  in  friendly 
jnelation  with  the  Preston  printers.  Plate  40  in 
Collier's  folio  of  1773  is  headed  **  Tim  Bobbin's  Rap 
at  the  Pyrates,"  representing  the  booksellers  who 
had  infringed  his  rights  in  his  books  :— 

First  Preston's  Stuart  heads  the  pilfering  Troop 
His  Bro.  of  London  stands  the  next  ith'  group ; 
Mliich  is  the  better  man,  or  whether's  worse 
There's  none  can  tell  me — but  secure  your  Purse. 
As  for  the  first,  could  Higginson 
Or  Peggv  blazon  what  she  knows  full  well. 
Mankind  would  shun  him;  converse  they'd  refrain 
And  brand  his  forehettd  for  a  second  Cain. 
Mark  brazen'd  Finch  of  Wigan  how  ha  stands 
With  Bandyhewit  in  his  pilfering  hands; 
This  man  damned  Stuart  as  a  Ro^e  in  Chief, 
Then  hastens  home— and  dubs  himself  a  thief. 


There  were  unpleasant  suspicions  of  the  honeety  of 
Stuart's  contemporary,  Sergent,  in  the  year  1776, 
over  The  Toy  Shop.  On  14  March  that  year,  J. 
Haslingden,  of  Manchester,  writing  to  Mr.  John 
Collier,  Milnrow,  speaks  of  purchasing  '*  one  "  from 
Sergent.  Haslingden  proceeds  to  relate  that  a 
lawyer,  Chippendale,  had  called  upon  him,  and  had 
said  that  as  soon  as  there  was  positive  proof,  Sergent 
should  be  served  with  the  copy  of  a  writ ;  **  but," 
adds  Haslingden,  'Met  us  be  cautious  before  we 
proceed  with  the  law.  Sergent,  I  suppose,  was 
rather  dubious  of  being  discovered  in  his  practice, 
which  caused  him  to  give  me  a  letter,  which  he 
pretends  to  date  from  Preston,  and  has  got  the 
Lancaster  post-mark  on.  He  gives  an  order  for  200 
copies,  which  I  should  have  sent  him  had  I  got  the 
plates  to  complete  them ;  but  I  sent  him  by  last 
Saturday's  carrier  25  copies  sewed.  I  have  enclosed 
you  Sergent's  last  letter,  and  also  Mr.  Ashbume's ; 
you'll  take  care  of  the  letters — perhaps  they  may  be 
wanted.  I  x>erceive  Sergent's  drift  was  this— that 
he  wanted  200  copies  in  qrs.,  which  I  suppose  would 
have  lasted  him  always,  and  would  have  been  those 
he  had  had  from  uJs  if  he  had  been  questioned  about 
them.  I  am  glad  we  was  so  fortunate  not  to  send 
them."— (Jesse  Lee's  MSS.)  Sergent  was  elected 
Bailiff  to  the  Mayor  of  Preston  about  the  year  1780. 
He  died  in  January,  1781,  and  his  veidow  and  his 
son  Henry  continued  the  business.  Henry,  son  of 
William  Sergent,  of  Preston,  bookseller,  deceased, 
was  admitted  an  In-burgess  of  the  town  at  the 
Guild  of  1782;  when  also  Francis,  and  John,  of 
Cuerden,  schoolmaster,  the  printer's  brothers,  were 
entered,  with  other  relatives. 

It  is  noticeable  that  one  of  Sergent's  and  Brooke's 
contemporaries,  the  younger  Peploe,  Warden  of 
Manchester  from  1738  to  1781  (he  was  bom  about 
1699,  and  educated  at  Preston),  was  familiar  with 
the  Lancashire  vernacular,  and  was  wont  to  use  it 
largely  when  addressing  his  countrymen. 

Collier  is  said  to  have  included  in  his  works  pieces 
that  he  did  not  write.  The  contributions  of  Colonel 
Towneley  of  Belfield  to  some  of  the  humourist's 
tracts  are  well  known.  The  picture  of  "The 
Pluralist,"  published  in  the  Human  Passions  Deli- 
neated, was  copied  from  an  earlier  cartoon. 
Collier  regarded  his  books  with  no  literary  pride, 
but  prepared  them  with  the  view  of  increasing  his 
means.    The  absence  of  coarse  expressions  in  "  Lan- 
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cashire   Hob"  supplies  an   incidental  proof  that 
CoUier  was  not  the  writer. 

The  poem  thus  claimed  for  Henry  firooke  lends 
an  additional  interest  to  the  writer  of  it,  as  well  as 
to  his  other  works.  There  are  notices  of  him  in 
Whatton's  History  of  the  Grammar  School,  p.  106 ; 
in  Canon  Raines's  MSS.,  vol.  xli.,  p.  276;  in  the 
Bey.  J.  Finch  Smith's  School  RegUter,  i.,  1-2 ;  and  in 
Byrom's  Remains,  i.,  294-5.  Recently,  in  the  admi- 
rable Dictionary  qf  National  Biography,  vol.  vi.,  p. 
424,  Mr.  W.  £.  A.  Axon  contributed  a  new  memoir 
of  him,  the  first  time  that  he  has  had  a  place  in  such 
a  work. 


II.    THE  REV.  HENR7  BROOKE,  A.M. 
Tell  him  my  name  is  firook. 

— MEBBT  WIVES  OF  WIUDSOB,  TL,  224. 

It  is  disappointing  that  the  evidence  about  Mr. 
Brooke,  now  brought  to  light,  deprives  Lancashire 
of  the  honour  of  having  bred  him.  Let  not  the 
acknowledgment  lead  one  to  treat  him  with  dis- 
favour. His  fine  commendation  of  the  character  of 
the  Manchester  people,  which  he  has  left  on  record 
(having  been  derived  in  part  from  his  intercourse 
with  the  boys  of  the  town),  will  lead  us  to  retain  him 
in  our  affections ;  and  it  will  be  read  to-day  by  the 
descendants  of  the  old  burghers  with  more  pleasure 
and  interest  as  being  the  verdict  of  a  stranger  than  if 
it  were  the  opinion  of  a  native  of  the  town.  He 
said  :  *'  The  people  upon  the  whole  may  be  said  to 
be  of  a  good  sort,  being  pretty  much  of  the  old 
English  temper,  hearty  and  sincere  in  their  affec- 
tions and  expressions,  given  to  hospitality,  very 
civil  and  kind  to  their  friends,  and  resolute  against 
their  enemies;  are  well  disposed  to  religion,  and 
very  zealous  in  what  way  soever  they  engage  in." 

Brooke  has  always  been  said  to  be  a  Manchester 
man,  being  called  the  grandson  of  the  Rev. 
William  Brooke,  of  Manchester,  clerk,  and 
Elizabeth  his  wife,  daughter  of  Jordan  Chadwick,  of 
Healey  Hall,  near  Kochdale,  gent.  This  marriage 
is  found  in  Corry's  Lancashire,  1825,  i.  66d-70 ;  and 
in  a  note  at  page  629  there  is  a  query  whether  this 
William  Brooke,  whom  he  calls  "of  Manches- 
ter, Parson,"  was  not  the  Head-master  of  the 
Grammar  School  there,  or  the  father  of  him.  This 
note  has  probably  giten  rise  to  the  mistake  in  the 
paternity.    Canon    Raines  more  particularly  addp 


the  names  of  Henry's  parents,  who  are  said  to  be 
William  Brooke,  merchant,  of  Manchester,  and 
Elizabeth  Holbrooke,  a  connection  of  Warden  Hey- 
ricke's.  This  marriage  was  by  licence  at  the  Colle- 
giate Church,  9  Jan.  1678-9 ;  but  a  correspoDding 
birth  of  a  Henry  Brooke  is  not  to  be  found  in  those 
registers. 

The  real  facts  of  Brooke's  origin,  as  recorded  by 
himself  in  a  memorandum  which  he  sent  in  the  year 
1740  to  Dr.  Rawlinson,  of  Oxford,  are  that  he  was 
the  son  of  Anthony  Brooke,  and  that  he  was  bom 
at  Heddington  (near  Calne),  in  Wilts,  on  24th 
Maj,  1696.  This  statement  is  confirmed  by  the 
register  of  his  baptism,  kindly  extracted  for  me  from 
the  parish  register  by  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Da  Boulay, 
M.A.,  stating  that  Henry  Brooks,  son  of  Anthony 
and  Sarah,  was  baptized  1st  June,  1606.  Mr.  Dn 
Bdulay  further  says  that  Anthony  was  an  indepen- 
dent gentleman,  owning  a  property  of  three  or  fooi 
hundred  acres  in  the  parish,  which  he  entailed  upon 
his  son  Anthony ;  and  that  his  wife,  Sarah  Cfailde, 
was  related  to  the  London  banking  firm  of  that 
name,  which  was  connected  with  Heddington ;  aha 
died  in  1737.  The  elder  Mr.  Brooks  bequeathed 
three  cottages  and  gardens  to  his  pariah  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor. 

Henry  Brooke  was  not  educated  at  the  Man- 
chester Grammar  School,  as  is  said,  but  at  Share- 
ton,  5i  miles  west  of  Malmesburj,  in  Wilts; 
and  he  could  not  therefore  have  obtained  any 
of  the  Manchester  Exhibitions  to  Oxford.  He 
was  matriculated  as  a  commoner  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  10th  Oct.,  17ia  He  graduated  A.B.,  25th 
June,  1717,  and  A.M.  dOth  April,  1720.  Hie  name 
was  entered  on  the  University  registers  as 
"  Brookes,"  after  the  form  of  the  baptismal  entry. 
He  was  elected  Probationer  Fellow  of  his  College, 
80th  April,  1719,  and  admitted  actual  Fellow,  1720. 
He  took  Deacon's  Orders  from  Bp.  fotter  of  Oxford, 
4th  June,  1721,  and  Priest's  Orders  from  the  aame 
prelate  on  24th  Sept.  following.  He  retained  a 
connection  with  his  native  county,  for  in  1721,  when 
ho  had  completed  his  edition  of  the  speecbse 
of  Demosthenes  and  ^schines,  concerning  the 
false  embassage,  he  dedicated  the  volume  to 
John  Kerle  Ernie,  Esq.,  of  Whethem,  in  Oalna 
parish,  Wilts.    The  full  title  of  this  work  as  given 
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in  the  British  Museum  printed  catalogue  (which 
says  that  it  was  in  Greek  and  Latin,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  Latin  version  was  Brooke's)  is  thus 
printed : — 

Aoyo/  oLprPiiKoif  &c.     [Edited  by  H.  B]     Gr.- 

Lat.  1721.  OctaTO. 
Kdward  Harwood,  in  his  View  of  the  Clas»ic8 
(second  edition,  1778,  p.  29),  says :— •"!  have  read 
this  edition  of  Demosthenes's  Embassy  by  Brooke, 
and  can  pronounce  it  to  be  published  with  great 
correctness  and  judgment/'  And  the  book  is  named 
in  Bohn's  Catalogue  of  Dr.  S.  Parr's  Library,  p. 
162.  The  historic  particulars  of  the  incidents 
relating  to  the  Embassy,  with  which  these  speeches 
deal,  will  be  found  in  any  account  of  Demosthenes 
under  the  year  RO.  342. 

From  Dr.  John   Mather,  President  of   Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford,  Mr.  Brooke  received  in  the 
beginning  of  April,  1727,  the  appointment  of  the 
Head-mastership  of  t  he  School  of  Manchester    Th is 
is  Brooke's  date ;  but  the  date  in  Whatton's  History 
is  17  September  of  that  year.    His  salary  was  at 
first  £200,  that  of  William  Purnell,  the  second 
master,  being  £60.    Brooke  seems  to  have  taken  up 
his  residence  in  "the  Square,"  t.0.,  St.  Anne's,  at 
-  that  time  the  fashionable  part  of  Manchester.    He 
had  observed  with  admiration  the  excellent  houses 
which  the  thriving  burghers  began  to  erect  on  that 
side  of  the  town  in  his  day ;  and  he  has  left  on 
record  the    impression    which    they  made   upon 
his  mind.    Looked  at  to-day,  at  a  time  when  the 
streets  are  quiet,  the  air  of  respectability  which 
they  present  will  strike  the  attention  of  the  observer. 
The  Square,  when  Defoe  saw  it  in  1727,  was  yet  in 
prospective ;  and  it  was  the  only  part  of  the  town 
where  the  streets  were   broad.    Mr.  Brooke  says: 
"The  buildings  are  very  handsome,  being  for  the 
most.part  newly  erected,  and  according  to  the  modern 
"lashion.    Within  these  thirty  years  there  have  been 
new  houses  enough  raised,  where  there  were  none 
before,  to  make  a  large  town  of  themselves.    Part 
whereof  makes  the  Square,  a  piece  of  ground  sur- 
rounded with  large  and  lofty  brick  buildinga    Near 
to  this  is  Kling-street,  where  the  houses  are  as  stately, 
beautiful,  and  regular  as  some  of  the  best  streets 
in  London.    But  what  deserves  particular  notice  | 


is  the  Exchange,  a  very  large  and  substantial  build- 
ing, raised  in  the  year  1729,  at  the  sole  charge  of 
Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  Bart.,  to  whom  the  manor  of 
the  Town  will  descend  after  the  demise  of  the  pre- 
sent Lady  Bland." 

By  the  death  of  Hadley  Aynscough,  who  was 
buried  12  January,  1727-8,  a  fellowship  in  the 
College  fell  vacant.  The  three  remaining  Fellows 
were  all  Jacobites,  but  the  Warden,  Peploe,  was  a 
^hig.  Brooke,  who  likewise  was  an  adherent  of 
the  new  dynasty,  entertained  hopes  of  obtaming  the 
stall.  But  even  before  Aynscough's  death  serious 
differences  arose  over  a  successor,  and  there  are 
records  of  many  unclerical  scenes.  Byrom  fre- 
quently mentioned  the  disputes.  In  the  interest  of 
the  Jacobites  the  stall  was  sought  for,  amougst 
others,  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hooper,  and  by  the  Rev. 
John  Heber,  great-uncle  of  the  Bishop.  The 
former  declared  he  would  stand  to  the  election 
against  all  mandates  of  the  Crown,  if  the  Fellows 
would  choose  him.  In  the  opposite  interest  one 
Mr.  Whitaker  obtained  a  nomination  from  the 
the  Crown,  24th  Oct.,  1727 ;  and  going  down  to 
Manchester  and  demanding  admission  was  installed 
and  sworn  by  the  Warden,  the  Fellows  protesting 
against  it.  The  papers  read  in  London  society 
were  interested  in  the  dispute ;  and  the  Evening 
Post  of  January,  1728,  states  that  Heber  had  been 
appointed.  The  questions  at  variance  were  debated 
before  Lord  Trevor,  13th  Feb.,  and  Byrom,  who 
was  present,  gives  the  argument  (Bemaina  i.  294 ; 
and  see  pp.  302,  aeq,).  At  length  Brooke  obtained 
from  the  Crown  a  mandamus  for  his  election,  and 
the  Chapter  succumbed.  He  was  admitted  8th 
June,  1728,  the  only  Whig  amongst  the  Fellows. 

Brooke's  chief  interest  in  Manchester  lay  in  his 
charge  of  the  boys  at  the  Grammar  School.  He 
keenly  regarded  the  interests  of  the  important  trust. 
From  the  year  1726  there  were  many  disputes  at 
law  over  the  ancient  rights  of  the  School-mills  to 
the  grist  and  malture  of  all  the  corn,  grain,  and 
malt,  spent  and  used  ground  by  the  inhabitants  in 
their  houses.  The  old  right  to  grind  oats  had  long 
been  lost,  taken,  or  surrendered.  The  point  in  dis- 
pute was  a  very  old  subject  of  litigation.  Brooke  has 
left  on  record  particulars  of  four  great  decisions  and 
of  many  trials  at  Lancaster.    It  was  from  his  pen 
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and  not  from  Mr.  What  ton's,  that  the  abstracts  of 
the  legal  decisions  given  in  the  History  of  the 
School  (pp.  35-89)  are  due ;  and  of  this  an  acknow- 
ledgment should  have^been  made.  In  the  story  of 
the  Three  Black  Crows,  Bjrom  makes  an  allusion  to 
the  litigation. 

In  1726  the  Feoffees  had,  for  ten  years,  leased  their 
four  mills  to  two  prominent  burghers,  Mr.  Joseph 
Yates,  the  father  of  the  jud?e,  and  to  Mr.  William 
Dawson,  the  surgeon,  at  an  annual  rental  of  £460. 
This  hitrh  return  shows  that  the  town  was  then 
becoming  very  populous.  The  inhabitants,  indeed, 
had  increased  so  much  by  reason  of  extended  trade, 
that  six  more  mills,  driven  by  horses,  were  set  a-going 
by  the  Feoffees.  Mr.  Brooke  says  that  the  School 
Mills  ground  very  well,  and  that  the  Feoffees  claimed 
to  be  able  to  serve  the  entize  town,  except  in  cases 
of  floods  or  droughts,  which  never  lasted  long. 
Much  public  inconvenience  was,  however,  ex- 
perienced ;  and  the  custom  of  taking  all  the  grain 
to  the  School  Mills,  was  being  evaded  both  secretly 
and  openly. 

In  1728  (Oct.  18)  the  farmers  just  named  pre- 
sented a  bill  in  the  Duchy  Court  against  Gamaliel 
Loyd,  and  others,  for  erecting  a  brew-house  in  Sal- 
ford,  and  some  for  selling  ale  and  beer  brewed 
therein  to  the  burgesses  of  Manchester,  without 
grinding  the  malt  at  the  School  Mills,  to  which  by 
custom  it  belonged.  On  28th  Nov.,  an  injunction 
was  issued  against  the  offenders,  and  they  sub- 
mitted thereto.  Byrom,  and  many  others  of  the 
burghers  who  suffered  from  the  monopoly,  took  up 
the  cause  of  the  opposition  millers,  and  raised  sub- 
scriptions in  their  defence.  On  17th  Dec,  Byrom 
was  at  the  Bull's  Head  in  the  Market  Place,  taking 
his  morning  draught  in  the  company  of  his  good 
friends,  Darcy  Lever,  Rev.  Thomas  Cattell  (Fellow), 
Dr.  Deacon,  Rov.  Thomas  Hall  (Fellow),  Henry 
Brooke  himself.  Rev.  Richard  Asheton  (Fellow), 
Ashton  Lever,  and  Mr.  Cooper.  The  company 
began  to  dispute  with  Cattell,  (author  of  the  verses 
beginning 

Wbat's  a  sermon,  good  or  bad, 
If  a  man  reads  it  like  a  lad  ?) 

about  the  question  of  the  mills,  which  was  then 
exciting  the  town ;  and  Byrom  delighted  the  party 
by  producing  his  epigram,  just  written,  upon  Yates 


and  Ddwson,  already  mentioned,  who  were  wer 
known  for  their  gaunt  appearance,  being  tall  and 
meagre  men : — 

Here's  Bone  and  Skin,  Two  millers  thio. 
Would  starve  the  town  or  near  it ; 

But  be  it  known  To  Skin  and  Bone 
That  Flesh  and  Blood  can't  bear  it! 

Byrom  states  that  these  lines  made  all  his  friends 
laugh  much,  and  that  they  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
troversy. "Father  Byrom,"  he  adds,  gave  two 
guineas  towards  the  fund  for  the  defence  of  the 
town.  The  epigram  got  into  the  OentlemanM 
Magazine, 

The  tedious  and  expensive  lawsuits,  which  kept 
continuing,  including  one  against  Sir  Oswald  Moaley, 
who  set  up  a  horse-mill  in  Hanging  Ditch,  affected 
the  income  of  the  school.  In  1731  Brooke's  salary 
was  £180,  and  Purneirs  was  £80,  with  £30  in 
arrear.  The  same  irregularity  continued  in  subse- 
quent years:  It  seems  to  have  been  to  this  litigation 
that  Brooke  referred  in  1741,  when  he  reminded 
his  fellow -townsmen  that  many  thousands  of 
pounds  had  been  spent  in  law  within  some  few 
years  past,  "  which  might  have  been  better 
employed," 

Hearne  in  his  Bdiquia  (iii.  2-3)  records  at 
Oxford  that  he  spent  the  evening  of  15  Oct.,  1727, 
with  "  Mr.  Brook  of  Oriel  College,"  and  others,  who 
were  discussing  an  election  to  a  fellowahip  then 
proceeding  at  that  college,  when  Mr.  Brook  voted 
for  one  Mr.  Wicksey.  Dr.  Robert  Shippen,  son  of 
a  Hector  at  Stockport,  was  interested  in  this 
election. 

On  or  about  3rd  J  une,  1730,  Brooke  was  preoented 
by  Oriel  College  to  the  Hectory  of  Tortworth,  near 
Wotton-under-Edge,  co.  Gloucester,  the  advowson 
of  which  that  Foundation  had  recently  purchased 
from  Lord  Ducie ;  and  it  was  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Henry  Bull  that  Brooke  succeeded.  Brooke  did  not 
reside  upon  the  living ;  but  the  duty  up  to  1750 
was  discharged  by  curates.  This  Rectory  was  df" 
late  held  by  the  Rev.  Clement  Greswell,  BLA., 
youngest  son  of  the  learned  Rev.  W.  Parr  Greswell, 
for  sixty-three  years  incumbent  of  Denton,  near 
Manchester,  and  brother  of  two  highly  distin- 
guished alumni  of  Manchester  School,  WiUiam  and 
Edward  Greswell  {Register,  iil,  77-82). 

No  particulars  are  forthcoming  of  the  marriage 
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of  Mr.  Brooke.  The  record  ia  not  in  the  Collegiate 
Church  Registers.  Those  registers,  however,  note 
the  baptism  of  a  child  28  Oct.,  1784,  named 
Thomasine,  described  as  daughter  of  the  Rev, 
Henry  Brooke,  one  of  the  Fellows  of  the  College. 

Byrom  mentions  Brooke's  yisit  to  London  in 
January,  1736,  when  some  important  business, 
relating  to  the  college  at  Manchester,  to  be  kept 
secret,  was  being  transacted.  **  1  met  Mr.  Cattell 
to-night  [2nd  Jan.],  and  am  now  at  Will's  coffee- 
house with  Mr.  Brooke  and  him.''  Will's  coffee- 
house was  in  Bow-street,  Co?ent  Garden,  where  the 
chair  that  Dryden  used  was  long  a  fixture. 

At  Easter,  1735,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Brooke,  clerk,  was 
not  enrolled,  as  he  ought  to  have  been,  as  a  tenant 
owing  suit  and  service  to  the  Manor  Court  of 
Manchester. 

It  can  be  inferred  from  Mr.  Brooke's  other  duties 
that  bis  school  was  neglected.  He  himself  acknow- 
ledges as  much  in  the  dedication  to  his  essay  on  the 
Use  of  the  Classics,  in  1744,  saying  that  he  had 
been  absent  from  his  charge  "  oa  necessary  busi- 
ness.*^ About  that  time  he  had  thought  of  quitting 
the  school,  or  putting  in  a  substitute,  and  he  was 
informed,  he  says,  that  he  might  adopt  the  latter 
course.  From  1741  to  1744,  however,  he  was 
attentive  to  his  duties,  if  we  are  to  believe  his  own 
statement ;  and  some  Of  the  boys  were  successful  at 
the  Universities.  It  was  at  that  time  customary  for 
the  master  to  read  in  the  school  suitable  parts  of  the 
morning  and  evening  prayers.  To  Mr.  Brooke's 
time  the  first  existing  register  of  the  scholars  be- 
longs. It  begins  very  carelessly  on  20th  May,  1730, 
and  extends  to  30  April,  1729,  with  many  palpable 
omissions;  it  records  the  admissions  of  333  boys 
during  his  rule  of  twenty-two  years.  The  Editor 
of  the  Register  considered  that  its  condition  certainly 
indicated  no  care.  The  first  scholar  on  the  list  was 
the  unfortunate  Thomas  Coppock,  ''Bishop"  of 
Carlisle ;  and  not  far  from  him  is  his  companion  in 
adventure,  William  Brettargh.  Brooke  had  a  share 
in  the  breeding  of  some  noticeable  scholars,  amongst 
whom  were  Joseph  l^ates,  the  Judge;  Thomas 
Blacow,  Canon  of  Windsor ;  John  Watson,  the 
distinguished  historian  and  antiquary;  John 
Whitaker,  no  less  famous  in  the  same  capacity ; 


I  and  Reginald  Heber,  father  of  the  missionary  bishop. 
'  The  master  also  had  in  his  care  members  of  the 
I  families  of  Vigor,  Downes,  Mosley,  Seddon,  Uoole, 
Birch,  Philips,  Clowes,  and  Bayley.  The  Rev.  W. 
Howley,  father  of  Archbishop  Howley,  was  like- 
wise educated  at  the  school,  though  his  name  does 
not  appear  on  the  Hegister ;  and  the  Archbishop 
remembered  his  father  speak  of  Mr.  Brooke  as  "  an 
accurate  and  accomplished  scholar,  though  lenient 
as  a  disciplinarian." 

In  1733-36,  "  Rev.  Henry  Brooke,  A.M.,  Fellow 
of  the  Collegiate  Church  in  Manchester,"  with  his 
co-Fellows,  Asheton  and  Bankes,  was  a  subscriber 
to  the  two  folio  volumes  of  Tillemont's  Ecclesiastical 
Memoirs,  as  also  was  the  son  of  his  friend  already 
mentioned,  John  Kyrle  Ernie,  of  New  College, 
Oxford.  Brooke's  subscription  copy  is  now  at 
Tortworth  Rectory.  This  fine  work  should  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  Manchester  books.  It  is 
most  excellent  in  style  and  matter,  and  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  it  was  never  completed.  The 
translator  was  Dr-,  T.  Deacon ;  but  his  name  nowhere 
appears  in  it.  He  was  busy  with  it  in  1731,  when 
we  find  him  saying  that  he  had  it  as  much 
at  heart  as  his  townsmen  the  Presbyterians 
then  had  the  question  of  the  proposed  work- 
house 1  It  was  subscribed  for  by  the  leading  literary 
persons  in  the  town,  including  Byrom,  Clayton 
(whose  father  William,  the  bookseller,  published  it 
in  the  town),  Darcy  Lever,  the  Hon.  Lady  Bland, 
Dr.  Maynwaring,  Banne  (Rector  of  St.  Anne's), 
Purnell  (Mr.  Brooke's  excellent  assistant  at  the 
school),  and  many  others. 

In  1740,  Brooke  published   the   first  edition  of 

what  appears  to  have   been  a  popular  Essay  on 

Peaceableness,  in  which  he  earnestly  enforced  in  a 

clear  and  temperate  way  the   advantage  of    the 

apostolic  counsel,  "  Study  to  be  quiet."    A  copy  of 

the  first  edition  now  before  me  was  once  Dr.  Hibbert's 

(before  he  became  Hibbert-Ware),  whose  inscription 

is  upon  it  when  he  presented  it  to  Thomas  Hey  wood, 

Esq.     There  does  not  appear  to  be  a  copy  in  the 

ocal  public  libraries;  but  there  is  one  at  the  British 

Museum.     My  copy  is  thus  entitled :  — 

A  Practical  Essay  coacerning  Christian  Peaceable- 
ness.   Useful  for  Families :  being  calculated  for  a 
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Country  Parish,  By  Henry  Brooke,  A,M,  Fellov  of 
Christ's  Collegfe  in  Manchester. 

London.  Printed  for  Charles  Bathurat,  at  the 
Middle-Temple-Gate.  udccxl. 

8vc.  Title,  Dedication  "  to  the  lohabitantB  of  Tort- 
worth  iu  the  Diocese  of  Gloucester/'  signed  H.  B., 
and  Contents,  pp  zxii ;  The  Essay,  pp  163 ;  and 
Prayers  for  Peaoeableneas,  pp  165-8. 

The  "  second  edition,"  so  described,  has  the  same 
title,  except  that  the  words  "  being  calculated  for  a 
country  Parish"  are  omitted.  It  is  added  instead, 
"With  a  postscript  to  the  inhabitants  of  Man- 
chester.   By  Henry  Brooke,  AM,"  as  before.     The 

imprint  is — 

London,  Printed  for  Charles  Bathurst,  in  Fleet* 
Street^  and  sold  by  J,  Hodges  Bookseller  in  Man- 
chester 1741.    In  calf  ISd.  in  Sheep  Is, 

8vo.  This  was  merely  a  new  title-page,  the  body 
of  the  book  being  from  the  same  type  as 
the  former  edition  up  to  page  168.  Then 
follows  the  Postscript,  16  pp.  The  writer  has 
a  copy  of  this  edition ;  and  there  is  another  in  the 
Free  Library  (332  K  20)  which  once  belonged  to 
John  Winder  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  who 
was  M.A.  5  July,  174a 

Hodges  was  an  intelligent  bookseller  of  Man- 
chester ;  be  is  introduced  once  in  Byrom's  Bemains 
under  the  year  1727  (i.  266). 

In  the  Postscript  Brooke  tells  his  townsmen  that 
he  offers  his  book  to  them  not  as  a  cure  for  Dis- 
orders past,  but  as  a  Remedy  against  those  that 
might  hereafter  arise. 

'*  The  third  edition  with  additions  '*  has  a  new 
title-page.    The  imprint  is : — 

London :  Printed  for  Charles  Bathurstf  and  sold  by 
J.  Hodges  and  R.  JVhittoorth,  in  Manchnter, 
MDCCXLi.    Pi  ice  15d.  in  calf,  in  sheep  Is. 

The  book  itself  and  the  prayers  are  again  from 
the  same  type  as  the  former  editions.  ''  A  postscript 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester  "  is  sot  up  afresh, 
now  makmg  31  pages;  and  it  is  here  that  the 
"additions"  are  made.  An  extra  paragraph  is 
inserted  near  the  beginning ;  and  there  is  an  addi- 
tion at  the  end,  to  the  extent  of  eight  pages, 
describing  the  character  of  ''an  unpeaceable 
Person/' 

This  copy  described  is  in  the  J^'ree  Lib.  (418,  B  31). 
It  has  the  following  inscription: — "Thos.  Chorlton, 
is  Book,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Hallsworth.'  There  is  a 
copy  of  one  of  the  editions  in  the  library  at  Tort- 
worth  Rectory  {Or,  School  Reg.,  voL  i.  220). 

On  11th  April,  1740,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment, Brooke  had  in  the  press  an  Essay  on  the  Art 
of  Speaking  in  Pablick.    This  does  not  now  seem 


to  be  known.  His  library  contams  a  book  on  the 
Art  of  Spe€iking  in  Puhhc^  Lond.,  1727. 

In  April,  1743,  he  was  inquiring  of  Byrom  in 
Cambridge  about  vacant  fellowships  in  St.  John^s ; 
and  there  are  other  references  to  him  in  that 
poet's  Remains, 

The  following  is  the  title  page  of  his  address 
to    his    school    upon    the  advantages    of    classic 

literature  : — 

Ihe  Usefulness  and  Necessity  of  Studying  ike 
Classicks,  a  Speech,  Spoken  at  the  Breakimr-ap  of  tba 
Free  Grammar  School  in  ManchegteTf  Thursday,  Xlee. 
13,  1744.  By  Hen.  Brooke,  A.M.,  High  Master  of  the 
said  School,  Manchester :  Printed  by  R.  Whitworth, 
Booicseller,  kdcclxiv  [a  mistake  for  1744]. 

8vo.,  title  1  leaf,  dedn.  2  leaves ;  tba  Speech  pp. 
1—16.    (Ftee  Lib.  copy  451,  D.  67.) 

It  was  dedicated  to  Warden  Feploe,  the  Visitor  of 

the  College,  and  the  feoffees;  and  it  was  wholly 

reprinted  in  Whatton's  History,  pp.  10&-110. 

Mr.  Brooke,  it  is  noticeable,  did  not  approve  of  a 
custom  then  followed  of  instructing  bojs  of  the 
"  large''  school  at  Chetham's  Hospital  in  the  Latin 
language.  He  said  that  "  it  would  be  of  much 
greater  use  to  them,  as  they  are  onlj  pat  to  mean 
trades,  if  they  were  only  taught  to  read  well  and  write 
a  good  hand,  and  to  understand  arithmetic,  and  had 
a  clear  and  just  notion  given  them  of  the  principles 
of  rehgion,  without  meddling  with  Latin,  which 
they'll  have  no  occasion  for." 

The  "Mr.  Brooks,"  who,  according  to  Miss 
Byrom's  journal,  died  at  Mr.  Byrom's,  her  unde's, 
in  "  Kay  "  (Quay)  street,  Manchester,  7th  January, 
1745-6,  was  one  ''John  Brooke,"  as  the  sexton 
writes  the  name  when  making  the  burial  entry  on 
the  following  day. 

The  sermons  of  Mr.  Brooke  now  to  be  noticed 
are  amongst  the  scarcest  of  tracts : 

Two  Sermons,  Occasioned  by  the  General  Thanks- 
giving Appointed  by  His  Majesty's  Proclamation,  on 
October  the  9th,  1746,  for  the  Deliverance  of  these 
Kinedoms  from  the  late  Bebellion  and  the  Calamities 
of  an  Intestine  War. 

By  Henry  Brooke,  A,M.,  rector  of  Toriwertk,  in 
the  Diocese  of  Gloucester,  and  Fellow  of  Ckritte* 
Cidlege  in  Maneheeter,  Lancashire. 

London :  Printed  for  C.  Bathurst,  at  the  Orue* 
Keys,  over  against  St.  Ihtfutan's  Church,  IleetttregL 
1747. 

Octavo.  Title  Ip. ;  Dedication  to  Martfai  (Benson) 
Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  "in  Honour  of  his 
Peiaonal  Worth  and  in  Beverence  of  his  EpiicoiMl 
Character,"  Ip.;  firtt  Sermon,  on  Pa.  xcviL  2, 
pp.  3-2^    Sermon  IL,  on  the  same  text  pp.  23-dQL 
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The  next  discourse  has  a  more  local  interest : 

Z%«  Resneet  and  Submission  due  to  the  Constitution 
both  in  church  and  State. — A  {jermon  preached  on 
Tnesday,  April  the  7th.  1747,  at  the  Assizes  held  at 
Lancaster^  Before  the  Honourable  Mr.  Justice 
Heynolds,  One  of  the  Barons  of  bis  Majesty's  Court 
of  Exchequer.  Published  at  the  Request  of  the 
High  Sheriff  and  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Grand  Jury. 

Bt  Henry  Brooke,  M.A,t  Fellow  of  Chrisfe-CoUege 
in  Manchester, 

London :  Printed  for  C.  Bathurst,  at  the  OrosS" 
Keys,  OTer  against  St.  Dunslan^s  Church,  Fleetstreet. 
1747. 

Octavo.  Title  Ip. ;  Dedication  to  Mr.  Justice 
Reynolds,  Samuel  Birch,  Esq.,  High  Sheriff,  Thomas 
Butler,  Esq.,  Foreman,  and  the  rest  of  the  Grand 
Jury.  pp.  2;  the  Sermon,  on  1  Pet.  ii.  13  (former  part 
of  the  verse),  pp.  5-31.  There  are  some  paragraphs 
in  square  brackets,  which  '*  were  omitted  in  preach- 
ing for  fear  of  being  too  tedious."  On  the  last  page 
are  advertised  the  two  Sermons  already  noticed ; 
and  the  Essay  on  Peaceableness,  price  Is.  6d. ;  both 
sold  by  S.  Newton,  Bookseller  in  Manchester. 

Sir  James  Reynolds,  formerly  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas  in  Ireland,  became  a  Baron  of  the 
English  Exchequer  in  1740.  He  died  within  a  month 
after  presiding  at  this  Assize. 

This   diaoourse    is    noticed   in    the    Oentleman*8 
Magwtine,  xyii.  252, 

It  was  in  1749  that  Brooke  resigned  the  master- 
ship of  the  school;  and  he  went  to  reside  at 
Tortworth.  A  portion  of  the  old  rectory  yet 
remains ;  and  therein  is  also  preserved  his  library 
of  books  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  successors  at 
the  parsonage.  Mr.  Greswell  made  a  reference  to 
them  in  the  Qrammar^Schodl Register  (1.  220).  The 
present  rector  has  made  a  careful  catalogue  of  the 
collection;  and  for  the  loan  of  his  MS.  I  am  much 
obliged  to  him.  There  are  over  eight  hundred 
entries.  The  books  mostly  belong  to  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  and  beginningof  next  century.  The  titles 
indicate  a  reader  of  wide  tastes^  and  one  who  was 
interested  in  literature  up  to  the  last.  The  subse- 
quent Rectors  seem  to  have  added  books  to  the  col- 
lection, k.  good  number  of  the  volumes  are  theolo- 
gical, consisting  of  the  standard  divinity  books  by 
Taylor,  Mede,  More,  Sherlock,  and  others.  The 
folios  are  about  sixty  in  number.  Norris 
eeems  to  have  been  a  favourite  writer  with  him,  as 
well  as  the  works  by  the  author  of  The  Whole  Duty 
cf  Man,  There  are  two  editions  of  the  'EIkuv 
BeursXtxi,  dated  1648 ;  also  the  1648  folio  edition 
of  Diodati's  Pious  Annotatioiu  on  the  Bible, 
He  had  the  48th  edition  of  A  Week's  Preparation 


for  the  Lord^s  Supper  (Lond.  1742),  with  several 
copies  of  the  first,  second,  and  thbd  editions  of  the 
same  book.  There  is  a  good  series  of  the  works  of 
the  dramatists  and  poets,  from  Shakspere  to  Pope. 
His  Shakspere  was  Fope  and  Sewell's,  1728.  The 
Dublin  edition  1758,  of  Parnell's  Poems  is  there. 
The  Spectator  and  its  followers  are  well  repre- 
sented; as  also  are  the  classic  authors,  among 
which  are  many  editions  of  Demosthenes,  with 
several  works  relating  to  the  scholastic 
profession.  There  is  the  1687  edition  of  the 
Prayers  of  Ken,  for  use  at  Winchester  SchooL 
Some  medical  works  are  in  the  collection.  Of  local 
books  we  only  identify  The  Complete  History  of  the 
Rebellion,  1745-6 ;  Peter  Newcome's  Sermons  on  the 
Catechism,  2  vols.,  Lond.,  1712 ;  Bracken's  Farriery 
Improved,  Lond.,  1739 ;  and  Henry  Gore's  Vulgar 
Arithmetic  Improved,  Manchester,  1783,  dedicated 
to  the  merchants  and  tradesmen  of  the  town.  Of 
scarce  books  there  is  a  copy  of  Inigo  Jones's  folio 
on  Stonehenge,  London,  1655;  Shelton's  Don 
Quixotte,  1725 ;  a  book  on  the  heads  of  the  Cnsars 
dated  1553 ;  Aldus's  Ltbri  de  re  Rustica,  1513 ;  the 
1543  Basle  edition  of  Livv's  Roman  History,  and 
the  1569  edition  of  Xenophon,  at  the  same  place ; 
and  II  Cortegiano  del  Conte  JBaldesaar  Caetiglione, 
Lyons,  1562.  Mr.  Brooke  was  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  the  county,  and  he  had  amongst  his  books 
two  called  The  Practical  Justice  of  Peace,  1745,  and 
175L 

Mr.  Brooke  died  at  his  Rectory  in  August  1757. 
His  death  is  mentioned  by  Byrom,  who,  writing 
from  Manchester,  8  Oct.,  1757,  to  his  old  college 
associate,  Mark  Hildesley,  Bishop  of  Mann,  tells 
him  of  the  welfare  of  the  clergy  whom  the  prelate 
had  met  in  this  town  two  years  before,  when  ne  got 
some  Manchester  horses  to  convey  him  and  his 
loggsge  from  that  town  to  Liverpool,  the  journey 
occupying  a  long  summer's  day.  Says  Byrom: 
''Mr.  Poxley  is  very  well.  Mr.  Brooke,  one  of 
the  Fellows  of  our  church,  is  dead,  succeeded  by 
one  Mr.  Crouchley,  a  neighbouring  clergyman.  .  .  . 
All  our  family,  wno  have  a  great  regiurd  for  you, 
salute  you  and  yours."  {Remains,  ii.  600.)  A 
monument  was  set  up  to  his  memory  in  Tortworth 
Church,  thus  inscribed : — 

In  memory  |  of  the  Revd.  |  Mr.  Henry  Brooke,  |  for> 
merly  Fellow  of  Oriel  |  Ck>ll.  in  Oxford,  |  late  Rector 
of  this  Parish,  |  and  Fellow  of  |  Manchester  Col- 
lege ;  I  died  August  21, 1757,  |  aged  63  years. 

In  the  year  1830  there  was  a  portrait  of  Brooke 
at  one  Mr.  Hulton's  at  Blackley,  it  being  then  well 
known  to  Mr.  Singleton,  the  incumbent  of  that  place. 
Where  is  this  portrait  now  ? 

John  £•  Bazlbt. 

Stratford*  Manchester. 
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Saturdai?,  Aai?  e,  1S86» 


NOTES. 

THE  8ATI7BDAY  HALF-HOLIDAY. 

[4^3.]  Referring  to  the  communications  in  your 
issues  of  December  6,  ld»  and  20,  1884,  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  Saturday  half-holiday,  I  have  now  to 
state  that  the  original  document,  signed  by  410  mer- 
chants and  others,  agreeing  to  close  their  places  of 
business  on  Saturday  afternoons,  beginning  on  the 
fourth  of  November,  1843,  and  also  signed  by  the 
representatives  of  forty  carrying  establishments, 
agreeing  to  promote  the  movement,  was  handed  to 
the  Mayor  of  Manchester,  Alderman  Goldschmidt,  on 
Friday,  April  30,  in  order  that  the  said  document, 
which  is  really  the  Charter  of  the  Saturday  Half- 
holiday,  may  be  deposited  with  the  city  archives  or 
in  the  Reference  Library.  I  retain  a  copy  should  any 
one  desire  to  see  it.  Thomas  Noton. 

RuBhoIme. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

COLLYHUBST. 
0^08.   4.238  and   4,264.) 

[4,274.]  Can  Mr.  John  Mellob  give  the  present 
boundary  of  CoUyhurst  Common  for  which  the 
overseers  receive  payment  ?  Mancuniam. 

Nottingham. 

PAN. 

(Query  No.  4,265,  May  1.) 

[4,275.]    It  has  often  been  pointed  out,  and  notably 

by  the  pleasant  French  writer  M.  Albert  RevUle,  in 

Les  Dieux  de  la  Grbce  Antique,  that  the  name  of  this 

god  has  misled  many  philosophers  and  mythologists, 

even  of  recent  times,  into  representing  him  as  a  sort 

of  pantheistic  "All ;"  whereas  originally  he  was  but 

a  humble  shepherd-god,  a  village  Apollo,  a  son  of  the 

mountains,  and  protector  of  the  sheepf olds  of  Arcady. 

The  name  derives  from  ^««,  o  n«6it;,  "the  shepherd," 

recalling  the  Sanscrit  root  "pa,"  which  is  met  with 

again  in  "  pastor  "  and  other  English  words. 

A.  S. 

Kisnal. 

FOEM  ON  THE  BEBKLLION  OP  1746. 

(Query  No.  4,267,  May  1.) 
[4,276.]    There  is  a  copy  of  the  poem  inquired  for 
by  Mr.  Willla.m  Wipeb  in  the   Free  Reference 
Library.    The  number  is  19,604. 

WiLLLAM  E.  A.  Axon. 

48,  Tonington  Square,  London. 


Lieut-Colonel  Fishwick,  in  his  Lancashu'e  Libranf, 
page  312,  mentions  the  work  referred  to  by  Mr. 
WiFBB,  but  does  not  give  any  author's  name.  He 
adds  that  the  work  is  scarce,  and  that  a  copy  is  in 
the  library  of  Richard  Wood,  Esq.,  of  Manchester. 

K  Kbbb. 

«  »  » 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  send  Mr.  Wipeb  any  infor- 
mation from  the  above  poem  which  he  may  want.  I 
do  not  know  who  the  author,  "  Philonactos  Bossen- 
daliensis,"  was.  J.  P.  Eabwakbb, 

PeuMm,  Abergele. 

WABDEN  PEPLOE. 
(Query  No.  4,2&9.  April  24.1 

[4,277.]  For  information  concerning  Samuel 
Peploe,  warden  of  Manchester  and  Bishop  of  Chester, 
and  his  son  Samuel,  who  was  also  warden  of  Man- 
chester, Mr.  Joseph  Leigh  should  consult  Tke 
Wardens  of  Manchester,  by  Canon  Raines  and  Mr. 
John  E.  Bailey,  one  of  the  latest  publications  of  the 
Chetham  Society.  The  elder  Peploe,  who  was  bom 
in  1668,  became  rector  of  Kedleston,  near  Derby,  in 
1695,  and  appears  to  have  held  the  living  five  yeai«, 
as  he  was  appointed  Yicar  of  Preston  in  1700L  He 
was  Bishop  of  Chester  from  1726  to  1752,  when  he 
died,  and  was  buried  in  Chester  Cathedral.  The  Ann 
Peploe  mentioned  by  Mr.  Leigh  as  buried  in  St. 
Anne's  Churchyard  in  March,  1748,  would  appear  to 
have  been  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Peploe  the  second, 
not  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester.  The  junior  Peploe 
succeeded  his  father  as  Vicar  of  Preston,  and  all  his 
children  were  bom  and  baptized  there.  He  had  two 
daughters  named  Ann.  The  first  was  bom  March 
1728-9,  buried  at  Preston,  July  1736 ;  the  second, 
bom  January  1738-9,  will  be  the  one  whose  borial  at 
St.  Anne's  Mr.  Leigh  records.      West  Moblaitd. 

TELBGBAPH  WIBES  AND  THUNDEBSTOBMS. 
(Query  No.  4,266,  May  1.) 

[4,278.]  Telegraph  wires  carried  over  or  attached 
to  a  building  cannot  be  relied  on  to  protect  the  build- 
ing from  damage  by  lightning.  They  do  not  tend  to 
increase  the  danger. 

Lightning  (electricity)  will  find  the  path  offering 
the  lowest  resistance  to  its  passage  to  or  from  eaitfa. 
We  need,  however,  con»der  only  the  direct  stroke 
which  generally  strikes  from  the  clouds  to  the  earth, 
but  the  following  remarks  apply  equally  to  the  return 
stroke.    Because  the  damp  surface  ot  brick  or  stone. 
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-walls,  Blatea,  and  especially  metal -work  (finials, 
gutters,  down -pipes,  gas  and  water-pipes)  ofiFer 
infinitely  less  resistance  to  an  electric  current  than 
atmospheric  air,  the  lightning  strikes  any  building 
coming  within  range  of  the  electrified  cloud  so  as  to 
reduce  the  preyious  resistance  sufficiently  to  enable 
the  discharge  to  take  place.  If  a  telegraph  wire  is 
over  or  near  the  building,  an  ordinary  flash  of  light- 
ning would  bifurcate  and  strike  both  the  wire  and 
the  building.  The  reason  is — the  telegraph  wire 
(together  with  the  wire  coils  in  the  instruments  at 
Its  ends)  offers  too  high  a  resistance  for  the  whole 
quantity  of  electricity  to  pass,  the  result  being  that 
the  instrument  coils  (unless  specially  protected)  are 
destroyed.  The  other  path,  yi&  the  building,  conducts 
the  other  (and  usually  greater)  quantity  of  the  cur- 
rent. If  the  whole  quantity  of  electricity  is  small, 
the  wire  might  take  it  all,  leaving  the  house  intact ; 
but  this,  I  think,  is  unusual. 

From  this  you  will  infer  that  telegraph  wires  over 
buildings  tend  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  electricity 
striking  the  building,  but  only  slightly,  not  suffi- 
ciently to  reduce  the  damage  to  an  appreciable 
extent.  An  efficient  lightning  conductor  offers  prac- 
tically no  resistance  to  the  lightning,  and  its  sectional 
area  is  such  as  to  enable  it  to  conduct  all  the  current. 
Therefore  it  is  impossible  for  the  electricity  to  leave 
it  and  take  the  path  of  greatly  higher  resistance  by 
way  of  walls  or  down-pipes. 

John  Layendeb,  jun. 

Bzoughton  Lane. 

QUERIES. 

[4,279.]  Bolton  to  Pheston  by  Road.—I  wish 
to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  precise  distance  from 
Solton  to  Preston  by  the  highway  leading  through 
Belmont  and  WithnelL  Bobebt  Bobcow. 

Littleborough. 

[4,280.]  Chubchwabdens  and  Sidesmen. — 
Will  some  of  your  correspondents  be  good  enough  to 
give  a  little  information  as  to  the  origin,  duties,  and 
responsibilities  of  churchwardens  and  sidesmen ;  or 
inform  me  as  to  what  book  or  books  can  be  consulted 
thereon?  G.  T.  W. 

[4,281.]  AuTHOBSHiP  OP  Pamphlet.— "A  Part- 
ing Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  a  Friend.  By  J.  S.  S. 
For  private  circulation.  Manchester,  1860,"  is  the 
title  of  a  pamphlet  now  before  me.  _Was  Mr.  John 
Stores  Smith  the  writer?     The  pamphlet  is  finely 


composed,  the  author  evidently  possessed  a  strong 
affection  for  the  subject  of  the  memoir,  and  his  de- 
scription of  his  friend's  monetary  and  other  diffi- 
culties, which  led  finally  to  his  suicide,  is  graphic  and 
touching.  Who  was  this  man  who  made  so  deep  an 
impression  on  the  heart  of  J.  S.  S.  ?  He  is  stated  to 
have  been  "better  acquainted  with  the  antiquities 
and  history  of  Lancashire,  more  especially  of  North 
Lancashire,  than  any  other  Manchester  man.  He  not 
only  knew  the  barren  details,  but  he  also  loved  the 
places  and  their  associations.  In  the  waste  fells  of 
Longridge  and  of  Parlick ;  in  the  persecuted  Noncon- 
formists on  the  bleak  crest  of  the  great  peak  of 
Pendle ;  in  the  relics  of  Mitton,  and  Sawley,  and 
Whalley;  in  the  ruins  of  Fumess,  and  the  traditions 
of  all  the  region  round  about,  he  was  deeply  inte- 
rested." He  is  also  said  to  have  had  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  engravings,  and  dealt  largely  in  them 
in  the  hope  of  retrieving  his  shattered  fortunes. 

W.  B.  0. 


THE  CHURCHYARD  AT  OflORLTON-CUM- 

HARDY. 

Choslton-cum-Habdy,  May  5. 

There  can  be  no  wonder  that  at  the  late  inquiry 
the  sexton  said  he  "  could  find  three  skulls  to  one 
man,"  and  that  bones  were  **  often  dug  up,"  when  it 
is  remembered  that  there  has  been  a  parish  church 
standing  on  the  same  spot  for  more  than  350  years, 
and  when  we  find  that  the  churchyard  contains  only 
three  or  four  graves  bearing  date  no  earlier  than  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  All  the  other  graves  con- 
tain the  remains  of  persons  who  have  died  during  the 
present  century.  Where  are  all  the  graves  of  persons 
who  died  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
centuries  ?  The  churchyard  of  Chorlton-cum-Hardy 
has  for  a  long  time  been  a  popular  burial  place  with 
the  Manchester  people,  and  is  now  full  of  them. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  graves  in  the  yard  to  a 
Manchester  man  is  that  of  Thomas  Walker,  in  the 
southern  portion  of  it.  He  was  a  leading  man 
amongst  the  Liberals  of  the  day,  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  and  held  the  office  of  boroughreeve. 
His  house  and  warehouse  were  once  attacked  by  a 
mob,  and  in  1794  he  was  tried  for  treason,  and  de- 
fended by  Erskine,  in  one  of  his  greatest  speeches. 
He  afterwards  resided  at  Longford  Hall,  now 
the  residence  of  Mr.  John  Bylands.  He  died 
in    1817,    at    the    age    of    sixty  -  eight    years. 
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The  grave  also  contains  the  remains  of  his  dauprhters 
Amelia,  Margaret,  Louisa,  and  his  wife,  who  died 
in  1821  at  the  age  of  seyenty-f our ;  and  also  of 
Charles  James  Stanley  Walker,  who  died  ahout  ten 
years  ago,  aged  eighty-seven  years.  He  once  told 
me  that  he  rememhered  when  a  little  boy  that  his 
father  lived  in  the  last  house  of  South  Parade,  when 
the  house  was  attacked  by  a  furious  mob,  and  that 
he  was  taken  out  of  harm's  way  by  being  carried  out 
at  the  back  of  the  garden,  which  extended  a  long 
way  towards  the  river.  He  had  a  brother  Thomas, 
who  was  a  barrister  and  a  metropolitan  police 
magistrate,  and  the  author  of  a  well  known  work, 
The  Original,  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
buried  in  the  family  grave. 

The  yard  also  contains  the  remains  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Morton,  who  was  the  incumbent  of  the  parish  at  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1842.  The  remains  of  the  wife 
of  the  present  rector,  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Booth,  are  also 
to  be  found  buried  here.  She  died  in  1872  at  the  age 
of  thirty-two.  A  reredos  has  been  erected  to  her 
memory  by  her  husband  in  the  new  church  at 
Chorlton. 

Here  also  are  the  remains  of  Mr.  Qeorge  Greaves, 
the  well-known  surgeon,  who,'  during  an  operation, 
had  the  misfortune  to  prick  his  hand,  and  died  of 
blood  poisoning  in  1860,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three 
years ;  and  of  George  Bryson  Clarke,  and  his  brother 
Charles,  the  latter  of  whom  was  a  well-known  cotton 
spinner,  and  a  magistrate  residing  at  Oakleigh,  now 
the  residence  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Needham.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  Birley,  a  former  rector 
of  the  parish,  and  he  died  in  1870  aged  forty-six. 

J.  T.  Slugo. 


SaturdaiSt  Aai?  15, 1866. 


NOTES. 


A.  Foreign  View  of  an  English  Amusement. 
The  English  colony  in  Brussels  has  lately  established  a 
football  club,  and  one  of  the  papers  gives  tne  following 
account  of  a  recent  match.  **  The  arena  was  indicated 
by  a  row  of  flags.  The  ball  was  solemnly  placed  between 
the  two  camp&  A  vigorous  kick  announces  the  begin- 
ning of  the  game.  A  number  of  young  men  are  at  once 
seen  rolling  on  the  ground,  entangled  one  with  another 
and  bustline  each  other  about.  As  soon  as  one  of  the 
players,  bruised  and  lacerated,  seizes  the  ball,  a  mob 
pursues  him — throws  him  over — buries  him  beneath  a 
pile  of  arms  and  legs  and  seizes  by  force  the  precious 
prey  which  the]  brave  fellow  presses  to  his  heart.  A 
curious  effect  is  the  grave  silence  durinsf  the  battle ; 
these  young  gentlemen  are  careful  not  to  look  as  if  they 
were  there  for  play.  The  frenzied  and  brutal  strife 
lasted  for  more  than  an  hour.  Many  pasaera-by,  noticing 
the  pitiable  condition  of  the  players,  inquired  if  there 
bad  been  an  accident  <*No;  it  is  only  the  English 
amusing  themselves," 


BOHAN  ANTIQUmBS  FOUin)  IN  HANCHXSTBB. 

[4,282.]  An  account  of  an  ancient  well  found  in 
Manchester  was  lately  printed  in  these  columns 
The  account  was  Uken  from  the  QenUemaiCs  Mogo- 
zi'M\  and  perhaps  the  following  account  of  some 
Roman  antiquities  found  in  this  town  may  be  of 
interest  to  your  readers.  It  is  taken  from  the 
Oentleman'8  Magazme  for  March,  1821.  It  ia  as 
follows : — 

Mr.  W.  R.  Whatton,  of  Manchester,  has  kindly  tnn^ 
mitted  to  us  an  account  of  some  relics  of  antiquity  which 
were  recently  dug  up  in  that  town.  As  some  workmea 
were  sinking  a  drain  in  the  township  of  HuIdm,  witfain 
the  parish  of  Manchester,  three  large  blocks  of  stone 
were  discovered,  just  within  the  gravel,  about  six  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  first  (a  sketch  was 
Ij^iven  of  this  one)  is  about  two  feet  six  inches  square. 
On  the  front  is  sculptured,  in  relief,  the  figure  of  a  man 
standing  upright  on  his  left  leg,  with  the  right  thrown 
across  it,  and  the  toe  pointed  downwards.  His  right 
arm  crosses  his  body,  and  resting;  the  elbow  upon  a  pillar 
or  staff,  supports  on  the  opposite  side  the  elbow  of  the 
left  arm,  the  hand  of  which  supports  the  head.  The 
whole  is  surrounded  by  a  raised  border  or  moulding. 

The  second  is  a  rudely-carved  bead  of  large  sin  and 
coarse  features,  with  tlie  hair  turned  backwards,  staod* 
ing  upon  a  very  short  pedestal. 

The  third  is  an  image  in  a  flowing  dress,  about  two 
feet  and  a  half  higti,  with  the  hands  crossed  and  locked 
before  the  body.  The  head  of  this  last  was  broken,  bat 
found  afterwards  lying  close  to  the  other  parts. 

The  first  appears  to  be  Roman,  for  the  following 
reasons: — 

(1)  They  ware  found  on  the  exact  line  of  the  Roman 
road  from  Manchester  to  Chester,  and  a  few  handled 
yards  to  the  southwards  from  the  station  in  the  CasUs- 
field  adjoining. 

(2)  An  altar  of  the  Sixth  Legio  Victrix,  and  aevenl 
coins  and  pieces  of  Roman  antiquities,  hare,  at  vnrioos 
times,  been  found  in  the  same  township  and  within  vecy 
short  distances  around  the  spot  where  ^ley  were  dis- 
covered. 

(3)  They  were  formed  of  the  dark-btown  stone  of  tbe 
neignbourhood.  consequently  not  brought  from  a  ^ 
tance. 

(4)  It  is  known  to  have  been  usual  for  the  Romans  to 
erect,  without  the  boundaries  of  tbe  stations  where  they 
were  in  garrison,  votive  altars,  and  oenturial  and  otibar 
stones,  to  tbe  honour  of  favourite  deities  and  in  cosi* 
memoration  of  events.  As  it  is  without  inscription,  it  is 
impossible  to  offer  any  probable  conjecture  as  to  its 
purport  or  the  intention  of  the  erector.  TIm  two  otbsn. 
perhaps,  are  of  a  more  doubtful  kind,  and  have  the  ap- 
pearance rather  of  the  Gothic  ornaments  of  andsna 
churches  than  the  classic  sculpture  of  a  Roman  artist. 

E.  Pabtxhoton, 
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THB    FOUNDEB  OF  TRINITY  CHAPEL,  SALFOBD, 
AND  HIS  DBSCBNDANT& 


[4,28a.]  3.  The  Founder  himaelf  (concluded). 
The  Writ  of  Gonsecntion,  as  given  in  the  copy 
Sentence  quoted-ftom  in  my  last  note,  opens  with  the 
interesting  recital,  that  ''Mr«  Humphrey  Booth,  of 
Salford  in  Manchester,  in  our  Diocese  of  Chester,  led 
by  a  pious  and  religious  devotion,  has,  at  his  own 
expense,  lately  built,  erected  and  constructed  this 
Chapel  or  Oratory,  containing,  within  the  walls, 
thirteen  rods  in  width,  eighteen  rods  in  length ;  in 
the  chancel,  eight  rods  wide,  eight  and  a  half  long ; 
and  with  a  Church  yard  containing  148  rods,  and  has 
decently  and  sufficiently  fitted  the  same  Chapel  with 
a  pulpit,  font  and  table,  suited  for  the  Sacred  Lord's 
Supper,  with  a  Bell  and  convenient  seats  and  other 
things,  necessary  for  Divine  Service,  and  given  and 
granted  for  ever  an  Annual  Stipend  or  Salary  of 
Twenty  Pounds  of  legal  English  money  for  the 
Minister  appomted  or  retained  in  the  Holy  Order  of 
Priesthood  to  serve  there." 

The  Writ  expressly  reserves  **  the  rights  and  in- 
terests of  the  Mother  Parochial  Church  of  Manchester, 
in  all  its  ecclesiastical  tenths,  rights,  privileges  and 
advantages,"  as  well  as  the  rights  of  '*  our  Cathedral 
Church  of  Chester";   and  grants  to  *' the  aforesaid 
Humphrey  Booth,  Sen^a  to  the  heirs  of  Robert  Booth, 
eldest  son  of  the  said  Humphrey  Booth,  now  defunct, 
and  to  Humphry  Booth,  younger  son  of  the  other 
mentioned  Humphry,  the  founder  aforesaid,  and  to 
their  lawful  heirs  male,  begotten,  or  to  be  begotten, 
of  their  bodies,  the  power  and  right  of  present- 
ing  and   nominating  a   friend  and  other  proper 
persons     ...      to    serve   the   same  Chapel, 
when  and  as  often   as  it   shall   happen   to   be 
vacant,  to  be  canonically  admitted  and  instituted ; " 
and  assigns  to  "  the  Minister  who  shall  serve  in  the 
same     ...     the  stipend  or  salary  of  Twenty 
pounds,  to  be  paid  from  time  to  time  for  ever.'' 
Powers  are  also  reserved  to  chaige  pew  rents  and 
special  service  fees  for  the  benefit  of  the  minister.  A 
tribute  of  5s.  and  a  "  management "  fee  of  6s.  8d.  are 
made  payable  to  the  See.     Directions  are  also  given 
that  "  there  shall  be  two  Stewards  or  Wardens  of 
the  said  Chapel,  to  be  chosen  annually  at  the  Feast 
of  Easter  by  the  town  of  Salford  af oresaid^  according 


to  the  Canons."  [The  two  first  Wardens  were 
Humphrey  Booth  (probably  the  younger)  and  George 
Cranage  or  Crannidge,  a  friend  of  the  Founder.] 

By  Letters  Patent,  dated  the  2lst  May,  1685,  the 
Bishop  granted  to  **  our  well  beloved  in  Christ,  Adam 
Byrom,  Humphrey  Booth  sen.,  Humphrey  Booth 
jun.,  Robert  Pendleton,  Qeorge  Cranage,  and  Henry 
Wrigley,  of  Salford,  in  the  County  of  Lancaster, 
gents,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,"  power  to  ''dis- 
pose of  and  to  distribute  all  and  each  of  the  benches 
or  seats  within  the  Chapel  .  .  •  among  the 
inhabitants  within  the  Chapelry  of  the  said  Salford, 
according  to  their  condition  and  quality,  provided 
the  men  be  placed  in  one  part  of  the  Chapel,  and  the 
women  in  the  other."  These  six  commissioners 
appear  to  have,  within  six  weeks,  *'  conveniently  and 
discreetly  distributed  and  disposed  the  aforesaid 
benches  or  seats  " — a  distribution  which  the  Bishop 
formally  confirmed  on  July  3  in  the  same  year.  My 
authority  for  the  foregoing  is  Mr.  Oore-Booth's  copy 
(mentioned  in  my  last  note)  of  the  Chapel  records — 
the  source  of  Dr.  Gastrell's  Natitia  concerning  this 
chapeliy. 

The  Founder,  on  the  second  of  July,  1635,  executed 
a  voluntary  settlement  of  his  lands— a  deed  of  which 
I  have,  unfortunately,  preserved  but  few  notes. 
Several  trustees  were  thereby  appointed,  including  a . 
member  of  the  Mosley  family.  The  general  effect  of 
the  deed  was  to  make  the  rents  of  the  Founder^s 
landed  estates  divisible  between  his  two  following 
grandsons  during  their  lives,  and  afterwards  to  thbir 
respective  issue  in  strict  settlement,  viz. :  the  two 
grandsons  (children  of  his  then  deceased  son  Robert), 
Robert— afterwards  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Robert 
Booth,  Knight,  Chief  Justice  in  Ireland— and 
Humphrey,  of  whom  very  little  is  known  beyond 
that  he  was  living  in  Ireland  in  1672,  and  was 
then  a  devisee  under  the  will  of  his  cousin, 
another  Humphrey,  Contingent  interests  were  by 
the  settlement  injquestion  accorded  to  another  grand- 
son, John  (brother  of  the  two  foregoing),  and  to  a 
nephew,  George,  already  mentioned  (son  of  the 
Founder's  brother  John),  who  was  then  living  at 
Middleton.  I  hope  to  be  able,  before  closing  this 
general  series  of  notes,  to  trace  the  record  of  the  inq. 
post  mortem  of  1636,  and  therefrom  to  publish  the 
exact  terms  of  the  Founder's  settlement  of  his  lands. 

The  founder  died  shortly  after  the  execution  of 
this  deed,  namely,  on  the  28rd  of  July,  1635 ;  and 
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was,  on  the  27th  of  that   month,  buried  in  the 

Collegiate  Churchyard.    The  following  is  a  yerbatim 

copy  of  the  register  entry  of  his  burial : — 

1635,   27  Julie,  Humfrey   Boothe   of   SAllforde, 
*'    Gentleman. 

while  the  following  is  a  copy  of  the  inscription  on  the 

Founder's  grayestone— a  memorial  which,  as  shown 

below,  has  a  strange  history : — 

Here  Lyeth  trb  Bodye  of  HTmfrey  Booth 
whose  Piety  liaes  in  Trinity  Chappell  at  Saiford 
HBB  being  thbifi  fovnder  and  sole  UbMal 
endower  of  Hia  charity  in  a  perpetval.ANNVAL 
large  alowanoe'to  the  poore  of  Saiford.  * 

Thbsb  mi  oommited  not  to  the  fayth  of  his 
Executois  but  flnisfaed  ana  perfected  them  in 
bis  lyfe. 

He  dyed  the  23 

day  of  IvLT 

Anno  Dom 

1635 

love  his  memory 

imitate  hia  devotion. 

Mr.  John  Owbn,  in  forwarding  me  a  facsimile  of 
the  above,  says:— "This  inscription  of  Humfrey's  I 
found  in  turning  over  the  stone  of  John  Holt.  It 
might  seem  that  the  inscription,  covering  the  whole 
of  the  stone,  left  no  room  for  additional  entries,  and 
was,  therefore,  discarded  for  a  new  and  larger  stone. 
At  the  head  was  inscribed  *  Humph.  Booth,  Trinity 
Chappell,  16d5.'  The  stone  seems  to  have  been 
ooverea  with  an  inscription  which  has  been  mostly 
obliterated,  owing  to  its  position  on  the  west  side  of 
the  chancel  arch  [of  the  Cathedral].  The  old  stone 
was  removed  to  the  yard,  and  placed,  with  the 
lettering  face  downwards,  and  inscribed  with 
obituaries  of  a  family  of  the  name  of  Holt ;  the  first 
date  being  1723." 

The  Founder's  will  was  proved  first  in  London, 
September  18, 16d5,  and  afterwards  (16  October  fol- 
lowing) at  Chester,  by  Humphrey,  the  son ;  power 
being,  on  each  grant,  reserved  in  favour  of  the 
letter's  co-executor,  Nicholas  Mosley,  of  Ancoats 
HaU,  Esquire. 

In  concluding  my  special  notices  of  the  Founder 
himself,  I  may  point  out  that  the  Founder's  name, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  cousin  John  (already  referred 
to),  occurs  several  times  in  the  lists  of  jurors  acting 
on  Lancashire  Inquisitions  Post-mortem,  between 
1st  and  11th  James  I.— the  period  covered  by  the 
transcript  of  the  Lane,  and  Chesh.  Becord  Society — 
as  well  as  in  the  General  records  of  the  Manchester 
Court  Leet,  between  1606  and  the  date  of  the 
Founder's  death. 

C.  T.  Tallbnt-Batbicah. 

M,  Brown-itreet,  Manohefter. 


(X)MMENTS   AND  ANSWERS. 

BOLTON  TO  F&BSTGir  BY  BOAD. 
(Query  No.  4.275,  May  &) 

[4,284.]  The  M.  S.  on  the  six-inch  Ordnanoe  give 
the  distance  as  both  18  and  18^  miles.  The  former 
much  preponderate,  but  the  latter  are  certain  to  be 
the  most  correct-,  as  milestones  constantly  onut 
fractions.  The  latter  distance  is  probably  oorrect  to 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  If  this  is  not  precise 
enough,  I  fear  the  only  plan  is  to  measure  it.  I  do 
not  boast  a  cyclometer,  or  should  have  been  glad  to 
do  so.  I  have  gone  largely  into  distances  in  my 
time,  but  have  long  since  given  up  the  attempt  to 
ascertain  precise  distances  except  by  actual  measure- 
ment ,  as  I  find  that  milestones,  guide-posta,  road- 
books, and  gazetteers  almost  invariably  differ.  I>i»- 
tanoes  are  complicated  by  uncertainty  as  to  where 
they  are  taken  from.  While  looking  at  this  map,  I 
noticed  a  milestone  being  marked  as  measured  from 
Bolton  Cross.  W.  Binns. 

Salfonl. 

CHUBCHWABDBNS  AND  SIDBSXBN. 
(Query  No.  4;27S,  May  8.) 

[4,285.]  Churchwardens,  ofiicers  of  the  Pariah 
Church,  appointed  by  the  first  canon  of  the  Synod 
of  London  in  1127«  On  their  appointment  and 
duties,  see  Blackstone,  book  L  ch.  11.  7« 

Bishops,  in  their  visitations,  summoned  credible  per> 
80D8  out  of  every  Pariah  to  give  an  account  upon  oath 
of  the  condition  of  their  Church  and  Pariah.  By  deii^vea 
this  oare  was  devolved  on  the  Churchwardena.  It  is 
thought  that  the  **  Judatores  Synodi  *  came  to  thoes 
meetings  (the  visitation)  to  inform  the  Bishop  against 
those  that  were  delinquents  ai^ainst  the  law  of  the 
Church.  Hence  our  **  questmen,"  who  are  aasistanta  to 
the  Churchwardens^  are  called  **  Side-men  "— qo.  Synod 
men. 

Presentments  are  to  be  made  by  the  Churchwardens 
and  Sidemen  (if  any  be  of  custom  chosen)  twice  in  tlie 
year,  and  oftener  if  thev  see  occasion ;  only  in  places 
where  they  present  but  once  that  custom  ehali  remain. 
Fourpenoe  shall  be  paid  for  each  presentment  made  by 
custom.  (Canon  116.)  If  it  appear  they  do  willingly 
omit  to  present  any  crime  they  are  to  be  proceeded 
aii^ainst  in  ecclesiastical  courts  as  perjured  persona 
(Canon  117.)  New  wardens  when  sworn  may  demand 
.i  book  of  articles  whereby  to  form  thei  r  presenUneata 
(Canon  119.) 

No  peer,  clersyman.  Parliament  man,  aerraat  to  the 
Kin^  in  ordinary,  lawyer  or  attorney,  physician  or  sui^ 
geon,  nor  apothecary  (by  Stat  6^  Wm.  3),  teaehen  or 
preachers  of  dissenting  congregations  (Stat.  1,  Wm.  and 
My.,  a  6)  registered  seaman  (Stat  7  8;  Wm.  3,  c  21).  nor 
any  one  who  lias  prosecuted  a  feloo  to  conviction  (stat 
10  U,  Wm.  3,  c.  33),  can  be  obliged  to  execute  the  office 
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of  Churchwardan.  A  GhorebwudiBii  may  preTont  any 
diaorder  or  irreTsrenoo  in  time  of  DiTine  SerTice  by 
whipping  boys  or  taking  off  the  bats  of  thoM  who 
would  lieep  them  on.— 8ee  dfrgyman't  Vade  Mecum, 
Sixth  edition,  publiahed  1731.  H.  M.  B. 

BtretforcU 

#  #  # 

Your  correspondent  "  G.  T,  W."  will  find  some 
useful  information  with  regard  to  the  origin,  duties, 
and  responsibilities  of  Churchwardens  and  Sidesmen 
iu  an  excellent  little  book  entitled  A  Church  Dic- 
tionary,  by  Walter  Farquhar  Hook,  D.D.,  which  can 
be  seen  at  the  Reference  Library.  It  gives  many 
particulars  connected  with  the  Church  generally 
which  are  most  interesting.  J.  B.  C. 

Mots  Bide. 

COLLYHUIIST. 
(So.  4,270  aod  others.) 

[4,286.]  Mamguniam  wishes  to  know  the  present 
boundary  of  CoUyhurst  Common.  If  he  knows  any- 
thing of  the  neigbourhood  he  must  be  aware  that  no 
present  boundary  can  exist,  seeing  that  a  highway 
has  been  cut  through,  streets  made,  and  the  whole 
district  and  its  surroundings  covered  with  buildings. 
But  there  is  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  situation 
and  extent  of  the  place. 

Some  time  ago  a  correspondent,  who  signed  his 
communication  **  Queen's  Park,"  put  the  following 
query.  It  elicited  no  reply  at  the  time,  and,  as  what 
I  have  to  say  will  answer  it,  it  may  be  well  to  repeat 
it  here :— *'  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  from  some  of 
your  correspondents  the  limits  or  boundaries  of 
CollyhuFBt  We  now  speak  of  it  as  extending  from 
Ashley  Lane  to  Harpurhey,  and  from  the  river  Irk  to 
the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway ;  but  I  doubt 
if  it  be  so  extensive.  I  doubt  if  the  Albert  Memorial 
Church  be  in  CoUyhurst,  for  I  remember  the  brook, 
which  is  now  culverted  and  covered  up,  particularly 
if  Queen's  Park  be  in  it,  as  is  stated  by  some." 

According  to  the  Ordnance  Survey,  CoUyhurst  is 
bounded  as  near  as  the  present  roads  indicate  the 
lines  as  follows :— The  river  Irk,  CoUyhurst  Eoad, 
Queen's  Road,  Lamb  Lane,  Oldham  Road,  Osbome- 
street,  Rochdale  Road,  Buckley-street,  Birtle-street, 
and  Dalton-street  This  Includes  both  the  Common 
and  the  Clough— through  which  runs  Moss  Brook. 

According  to  the  Decree  concerning  CoUyhurst  the 
Common  was  two  mUes  from  the  town,  but  Family 
Memoirs  says  one  mile.  As  the  town  at  this  time  was 
clustered  round  the  Market  Place  the  Common  must 
have  been  that  part  of  CoUyhurst  nearest  the  town. 


Now  if  Mancuniam  will  get  a  map  of  Manchester 
and  measure  eighty  acres  of  the  plot  I  have  indi- 
cated, lying  south-west  nearest  the  town,  he  wiU  see 
the  situation  and  extent  of  the  land  for  which  the 
overseers  receive  payment. 

**  Queen's  Park  "  will  see  that  Queen's  Park  is  not 
in  CoUyhurst  It  is  on  the  tract  of  land  that  slopes 
down  and  forms  Hendham  Vale.  Albert  Memorial 
Church  IS  in  CoUyhurst,  as  CoUyhurst  Lodge  was 
beyond  it  at  the  comer  of  Emmott-street  in  Lamb 
Lane.  Moss  Brook,  which  he  mentioned,  was  no 
dividing  line,  but  ran  into  the  heart  of  the  district. 
Ashley  Lane  is  not  in  CoUyhurst,  the  Ordnance  map 
— or  indeed  any  other^showing  Newtown  between 
the  two. 

No  wonder  there  is  some  trouble  in  tracing;  the 
dividing  lines  when  we  contrast  the  present  aspect 
of  the  neighbourhood  with  its  appearance  some  years 
ago.  Mr.  Edwin  Waugb  says :— "  The  whole  of  this 
neighbourhood  has  been  completely  changed  m  ap- 
pearance since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century* 
•It  is  now  fifty  years  since  I  walked  along  the  Une  of 
this  road  from  Rochdale  on  my  first  visit  to  Man- 
chester. At  that  time  the  country  about  Coll}'hurst 
was  all  green,  with  two  or  three  quaint  old  rustic 
houses  scattered  about  the  scene ;  the  road  dipped 
down  to  the  little  old  bridge,  considerably  below  the 
present  level ;  and  the  deep  clough  through  which 
ran  the  river  was  wUd  and  lonely ;  and  it  looked  all 
the  more  weird  because  it  was  the  reputed  dwelling- 
place  of  a  noted  'wise-woman,'  or  fortune-teller, 
whose  fame  had  reached  my  native  town." 

Mr.  Charles  Ryder  owned  considerable  land  at 
CoUyhurst,  a  plan  of  which,  laid  out  in  plots  for 
building  upon,  may  be  seen  in  the  Scrap-book  at  the 
Chetham  Library.  It  also  contains  an  engraving  of 
CoUyhurst  HaU,  with  the  outbuildings,  neatly  laid 
out  grounds,  and  lake,  which  is  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Charles  Kenworthy,  who  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood and  knew  the  place  :— 

Where  not  a  sound  breaks  on  the  balmy  breeze, 
Nor  columned  smoke  beclouds  the  sky  serene. 

Stands  CoUyhurst  HaU,  amid  the  rising  trees. 
From  the  road-eide  in  rural  beauties  seen. 

The  stately  front  of  aspect  fair  to  view— 
The  winding  walk — the  garden's  rich  array— 

The  open  lawn— the  shady  avenue. 
And  spreading  lake  their  varied  cbanns  displav. 

John  Mbllob. 
Ashley  Lane. 
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QUERIES. 
[4^7.J  Cyclino  Route  to  Wobkbop.— Will 
some  reader  tell  which  is  the  best  road  from  Man- 
chester to  Worksop  for  bicycling,  having  a  regard 
for  any  interesting  buildings  and  other  objects  on 
the  way?  H.  H. 

[4,288.]  Jaubs  Johnson  and  Littlbborough.— 
In  what  year  did  James  Johnson  build  the  first  house 
that  ever  stood  in  Littleborough,  in  Lancashire? 
Where  did  he  reside  at  the  time,  in  what  year  did  he 
die,  and  where  did  he  reside  at  the  time  of  his  death? 

G.  Caawfobd. 

[4,289.]    Baxtbb  Lanb.— In  St.  Anne's  register 

is  the  following  entry: — ^'* Francis,  son  of  Thomas 

and  Margrett  Smith,  of  Baxter  Lane,  in  Manchester, 

was  baptized  28th  February,  1737-8."    I  should  be 

pleased  to  know  where  Baxter  Lane  was,  as  I  cannot 

find  the  name  in  the  directory. 

JosBPH  Lbiqh. 


Thb  Cock  Tavbbn  and  Izaak  Walton's  Shop. 
The  materials  of  the  historical  Cock  Tavern,  in  Pleet- 
straet*  London,  were  sold  by  auction  on  Tuesday,  and 
the  ancient  taTern,  which  it  is  stated  has  remained 
internally  unaltered  since  the  days  of  James  L,  will 
shortly  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  site  has  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Bank  of  England  for  their  intended  new 
offices  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice 
and  the  administration  of  Chancery  funds.  Otber  build- 
ings between  Bell  Yard  and  Chancery  Lane  have  also  been 
purchased  by  the  bank  authorities,  and,  among  ancient 
landmarks  of  past  ages,  the  house  where  Izaak  Walton 
carried  on  the  business  ot  a  hosier  and  shirtmaker  for 
twenty  vears  has  been  demolished  to  clear  the  site  for 
the  bants  new  premises. 

Savinos  of  thb  Pboflb. — Notwithstanding  the 
serere  depression  in  trade  during  the  last  few  years,  it 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  t»lance  to  the  credit  of 
depositors  in  the  Post  Office  saTings  banks  has  not  only 
not  suffered  diminution,  but  has  considerably  out- 
stripped the  standard  of  prosperous  3rears.  In  1881, 
which  may  be  taken  as  the  most  successful  year  which 
the  commercial  world  has  experienced  for  some  time, 
the  balace  to  the  credit  of  depositors  was  £36,194>496. 
It  might  safely  have  been  predicted  that,  with  itie 
decline  in  busmess  and  the  consequent  scarcity  of 
employment  since  then,  this  balance  would  have  shown 
some  considerable  shrinkage.  Such,  however,  has  not 
been  the  case.  Indeed,  since  1881,  the  amount  to  the 
credit  of  depositors  has  increased  to  a  greater  extent 
than  it  has  done  in  any  period  of  five  years  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Post  Office  banks.  In  1882  it  was 
£39.037,821 ;  in  1883,  £41,768,808 ;  in  1884,  £44,773,773 ; 
and  in  1885,  £47,687,838.  Taking  both  Post  Office  and 
Trustees'  Banks,  there  was  to  the  credit  of  depositors  a 
sum  of  about  £100,000,000. 
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NOTES. 

A  SADDLBWORTH  TB0MAN*8  HODSBHOLD  INVBNTORT 

OF  1717. 

[4,290.]  Turning  over  some  family  papers  I  find  the 
following  copy  of  an  Inventory  of  the  personal  estate 
of  the  year  1717.  It  is  interesting  as  showing  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  homes  of  our  yeoman  forefathers  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  First  George,  and  the 
values  of  the  period.  The  deceased  was  of  Saddle- 
worth,  on  the  borders  of  this  county,  and  a  man  of 
substance.  He  made  up  Ave  beds ;  he  equipped  a 
soldier  (note  the ''red  cloth").  I  should  judge  ha 
bred  his  hunters  for  sale  and  his  mutton  for  his  own 
table.  His  "scins"  were  for  sale  after  his  family 
had  spun  and  woven  the  wool  for  private  use  (note 
the  '*  loomes  "),  He  fed  off  pewter,  and  his  servants 
off  wooden  trenchers.  Can  any  of  your  readecs  say 
if  such  articles  as  I  have  put  in  italics  are  still  in  use 
and  known  by  these  names  ?  There  was  no  Saco»> 
sion  Duty  payable  upon  real  estate  in  those  days, 
only  upon  the  '*  Gk)ods,  Chattels,  and  Cattel,''  which 
was  '*  taken  vallewed  and  prised  "  by  a  jury  of  neigb- 
bours.  John  £.  Lbxs. 

Btretford. 

(The  word  **  Item  "  preoedinf^  each  entry  is  here  omitted.) 

£    8.   d. 

In  purs  and  apparell..... 04  10  00 

Three  mars,  £10 ;  two  hunters,  £4   14  00  00 

Pive  yeare  oulds 05  10  00 

Pive  cows  and  two  calfs 17  10  00 

A  cart  and  wheels 03  00  00 

An  arke  or  gamer 01  05  00 

Eight  sheep  at   01  12  00 

Jdides  2Wn<2^«  spads  and  rakes 00  13  06 

In  the  dwellinghouse  and  cupboard 01  10  00 

A  clock  and  case  at  01  10  OO 

In  pewter 01  OS  00 

Six  yards  cloth  Xiin  yam  and  a  dial 01  09  00 

A  eoek  cheer;  two  teeld  cheers 00  14  00 

Four  cheers  and  kuishens  and  six  stools  ....••  00  05  00 

Bords  in  house  kest  and  salt  pie ••  00  05  06 

Fire  iron,  bred  iron,  Seuonlnll,  Lantern,  and 

books 00  19  00 

A  chest  and  bacon...... ^ 00  17  06 

In  parlor : — 

An  arke  and  meall ^ 02  03  00 

A  bedsted  and  beding  01  01  06 

Buterv  and  kitchen  in  iron  and  bras  and  other 

goods 01  04  06 

Five  sacks  and  fifteen  strike  com 00  12  06 

In  red  cloth  for  soldier 00  18  00 

Plows  and  irons  harrows,  wain  coppearUf  and 

cart   01  10  00 

An  arke  in  ye  barn.    Sheep  scins  and  weys  att  00  09  00 
Treates  halters  harks  halms • 00  13  00 
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lo  aadles  , 00  08  00 

In  yoaks  teamB  and  wheelbarrows   00  09  00 

A  per  pn'»iuH)iw  three  pitchforks 00  07  00 

In  siths  flickls  waving  wals., 00  06  06 

Four  wheels  at  00  07  06 

A  crow  matack  spad  axes  nogers  and  saws 00  12  06 

Dying  lead  at , ,.,  02  00  00 

Chees  press  and  falls 00  13  00 

Wood  ware  in  kitchen  a  chest  a  Treat  and 

Trenchers 01  09  00 

A  table  13/-  in  linen  15/- 01  08  00 

Firkon  in  new  house 00  15  00 

Stand  bedsted  in  kitchen  chamber   01  05  00 

New  chamber;  Stand  bed  and  beding 02  06  00 

Three  cofers  and  a  box 01  07  00 

Four  back  stools  and  fire  irone  .- 00  19  00 

Loomes  »lay  healds  stanes  combe  and  a  chest...  02  00  00 

Od  iron  slat  lime  and  all  od  husbment    00  19  00 

Ona  chest  a  bed  and  beding    01  05  00 

Chamber  over  hous :  a  bed  and  beding 00  12    6 


Sum  total £84  16    0 

MANCHB8TSB  STBBEr-LORB : 

rr.  eABDEN-STBBST,  BACK  GARDEN-STREET,  WBU/- 
STBEETy     AND     "  C0LDH0U8B." 

[4,291,]  Garden-street,  Withy  Grove,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  streets  of  whit  I  would  call  new  or 
modem  Manchester.  It  has  had,  I  believe,  a  very 
interesting  history  as  a  shelter  for  "respectability  " ; 
bat  the  object  of  these  notes  is  to  record  (from  old 
title  deeds)  simply  the  date  of  formation  and  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  each  old  street  with  which  I 
deal. 

A  deed  of  Release  (freeing  the  land  therein  com- 
prised from  its  chief  rent,  hereafter  mentioned), 
dated  the  19th  July,  1721,  made  between  "  Joseph 
Bancroft,  of  Manchester  .  .  .  merchant,  on  the 
one  part,  and  William  Wballey,  of  Middleton  .  .  . 
joiner,  on  the  other  part,  and  epitomized  in  an  old 
Abstract  of  Title  (dating  from  the  first  decade  of  the 
present  century),"  contains  the  following  interesting 
recital: —That  the  said  Joseph  Bancroft,  and  one 
Thomas  Lowe,  of  Manchester,  whitesmith,  had  by 
Indentures  of  Lease  and  Release,  dated  respectively 
the  19th  and  20th  May  previously  (the  latter  deed 
made  between  "the  said  Joseph  Bancroft  on  the 
first  partt  the  said  Thomas  Lowe  on  the  second  part, 
and  the  said  WUIiam  Whalley  on  the  third  part ") 
granted  to  the  said  William  Whalley,  in  fee  simple- 
subject  to  the  perpetual  yearly  rent  of  £6.  Ts.  6Jd.— 
certain  plots  of  lands  thus  described  :— 

(1)  *<  All  that  .  .  .  Parcel  of  .  .  .  Ground, 
containing  2,682  yarda^  or  thereabouts,  bemg  Part  of 
a  Field,  Close,  or  Parcel  of  Land  called  the  Cold 

A Meadow    [whence   **  Coldhouse "]    situate 

...    in  Manchester  aforesaid,  on  the  northerly  I 


Bide  of  the  King's  Hiiphway  or  Street,  leadinsr  from 
the  Place,  there  called  the  Within  Qreave  [Withy 
Grove]  to  the  Place,  also  there  called  the  Sude  hill 
[Shudehill]  as  the  same  .  .  .  Parcel  of  the  said 
Close  or  Field  (beiug  in  or  part  of  the  northerly 
Part  thereof)  then  was  marked  and  set  out ; 
bounded,  on  the  Northerlv  Side  thereof,  by  a  Close 
called  the  Croft,  belonging  unto  and  in  the  posses- 
sion of  John  Evans,  Dyer;  on  the  Easterly  side 
thereof,  by  an  orchard,  belonging  unto  or  in  the 
possession  of  Margaret  Yates,  Widow  and  Relict  of 
Joseph  Yates,  Esquire ;  on  the  easterly  end  of  the 
southerly  side  thereof,  by  a  line,  to  be  drawn  from 
the  said  orchard,  17  yards  westwai  ds  to  the  easterly 
End  of  another  Parcel  of  the  said  Close,  intended  to 
be  left  open  for  a  street  [*  Well-street ']  of  five  yards 
broad,  leading  towards  the  westerly  side  of  the  said 
Close,  and,  from  the  End  of  the  said  seventeen 
yards,  five  Foot  and  four  inches  northwards, 
andf  from  thence,  on  the  residue  of  the  said  Southerly 
side,  by  the  said  intended  street;  And,  on  the 
Westerly  side  or  end  thereof,  by  another  Parcel  of 
the  said  Close,  intended  for  another  street,  of  five 
yards  broad,  and  intended  to  be  called  by  the  name 
of  Garden  Street,  Ijriag  on  the  Easterly  side  of  certain 
gardens,  theretofore  inclosed  and  severed  from  the 
said  Close  by  the  late  Samuel  Thorpe,  Gentleman, 
deceased.*' 

(2.)  "All  that  other  part  of  the  said  dose,  con« 
taining  245  yards,  or  thereabouts,  as  the  same  was 
then  set  out  or  marked,  lying  northwards  of  or  from 
the  then  new*erected  House  and  Buildings  of 
James  Whitaker,  Butcher,  and  severed  therefrom  by 
another  Part  of  the  said  Close,  intended  to  be  left 
open  for  another  way  [*  Back-street '  or  'Back 
Garden«street ']  of  four  yards  Broad,  and  to  lead 
eastwards^  from  the  said  Garden  Street,  towards  the 
Dwellinghouse  of  the  said  Margaret  Yates^  And  to 
extend  to  twenty  yards  short  of  the  Garden  [hence 
the  names  of  the  two  last  mentioned  streets]  belonging 
to  the  same  House ;  the  same  granted  Parcel  being 
in  Length,  towards  the  same  Street,  about  twenty 
yards  and  six  Inches ;  on  the  Westerl^^  side,  adjoin 
Ing  to  the  said  Garden  Street,  about  sixteen  Yards, 
two  Foot,  and  five  Inches ;  On  the  Northerly  side, 
adjoining  to  another  Parcel  of  the  said  Close,  then  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed  by  the  said  Joseph  Bancroft 
and  William  'Wnalley  to  the  said  Thomas  Lowe  and 
his  Heirs,  eleven  yards,  two  foot,  and  two  inches ; 
And  on  the  Easterly  side,  adjoining  to  the  said 
Parcel  then  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  said 
Joseph  Bancroft  and  William  Whalley  unto  the  said 
Thomas  Lowe  as  aforesaid,  fifteen  yards,  two  foot, 
and  six  Inches,  or  thereabouts," 

(3)  ''All  that  other  Part  of  the  said  Close,  con* 
tainmg  166  yards  or  thereabouts,  as  the  same  was 
also  marked  or  set  out ;  Bounded  on  the  Southerly 
side  by  the  said  King's  Highway ;  on  the  Weeterly 
side  by  the  said  House  and  Buildings  of  the  said 
James  Whitaker ;  on  the  Northerly  side  by  the  said 
Street,  intended  to  lead  from  the  said  Garden  Street 
towards  the  said  House  of  the  said  Margaret  Yates; 
and  on  the  Easterly  Side  by  another  Part  of  the  said 
Close,  then  likewise  conveved,  or  intended  to  be 
conveyed,  by  the  said  Joseph  Bancroft  and  William 
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Whalley  to  the  said  ThomM  Lowe,  and  containing' 
on  the  South  End  or  Side,  eleven  yards  and  ten 
Inches,  and,  on  the  Northerly  End  or  Side,  eleven 
Foot  and  eight  inches." 

(4).  •«  Toeetber  with  .  .  .  free  liberty  .  .  . 
for  the  said  William  Whalley,  his  Heirs  and  Assigns, 
to  go,  come,  Pass,  and  repass,  on  Foot  and  with 
Horses,  Carts  and  Carriages,  at  Pleasure  in,  by,  and 
through  the  said  intended  ways  or  Streets,  without 
any  Let^  Hindrance,  or  Interruption." 

yrithin  a  short  time,  after  the  date  of  these  deeds, 
Garden-street  was,  it  appears,  duly  formed,  and  soon 
became  a  busy  thoroughfare ;  Back  Garden-street  and 
Well-street  (the  latter  so  named  probably  on  account 
of  its  originally  leading  to  a  '^  well "  on  the  estate) 
being  about  the  same  time  converted  into  **  scenes  of 
habitation  and  intercourse  of  mankind."  (In  a  deed, 
dated  October  11, 1735,  certain  land  is  described  as 
on  the  east  side  of  "  a  certain  Street,  Lane  or  Alley, 
called  the  Garden  Street") 

With  regard  to  "Coldhouse ;"  this  once  well-known 
place  (a  street,  or  group  of  courts,  not  a  thorough- 
fare) appears  to  have  been  established  by  the  building 
operations  of  the  William  Whalley  mentioned  above ; 
who,  by  his  will,  dated  the  22nd  August,  1730,  devised 
one  of  his  houses  (afterwards  part  of  "  Coldhouse  "), 
in  the  meadow  before  named,  viz.,  the  one**  which 
stood  towards  the  south,"  to  his  eldest  son,  William, 
in  fee  simple,  and  the  other  of  his  houses,  in  the 
same  place,  to  his  son,  Thomas;  the  remainder  of  his 
land  being  given  to  his  executors  (his  wife,  Ann,  and 
his  said  two  sons),  upon  trust  for  sal&  In  indentures 
of  Lease  and  Eelease,  dated  respectively  the  27th  and 
28th  March,  1780,  is  the  first  reference,  I  have  met 
with,  to  the  name  *'  Coldhouse  "—the  latter  of  these 
deeds  was,  it  is  interesting  to  record,  made  between 
John  Wyke,  of  Liverpool,  watchmaker,  John  Cress- 
well,  of  Manchester,  com  factor,  and  James  Upjohn 
of  Clerkenwell,  London,  watchmaker,  of  the  first 
part ;  Samuel  Whalley,  of  Manchester,  watchmaker, 
his  wife,  and  Mary  Whalley,  of  Manchester,  «*  widow 


and  relict  of  the  said  Samuel  Whalley,  the  father," 
of  the  second  part;  and  John  Byder,  of  Blackley, 
"  Whitster,"  of  the  third  part— though,  even  then, 
the  name  "  Coldhouse  "  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
the  commonly  used  one,  but  a  subordinate  one  to  the 
older  name  (that  of  the  Meadow  first  described).  In 
the  Will,  dated  the  18th  of  February,  1782,  of  this 
John   Byder,   is   mentioned   his  *'more  northerly 


messuage  or  dwelling-house,  with  its  i^yprntenanoes, 
in  Coldhouse,"  as  in  the  occupation  of  his  son-in-law, 
Samuel  Both  well  (husband  of  the  testator's  daughter, 
Hannah),  and  is  also  mentioned  his  "  more  southerly 
messuage  or  dwelling-house,"  in  the  occupation  of 
his  son-in-law,  Bichard  Andrew,  husband  of  the 
testator's  daughter,  Mary. 

'^  Coldhouse"  has  been  merged  and  lost  in  the 
modem  **  Dantzic-street,"  and  by  one  or  two  of  the 
small  (re-named)  courts  leading  out  of  that  now 
important  thoroughfare.  The  residential  glories  of 
the  other  three  old  streets  have  long  since  departed. 

In  '^  Coldhouse"  there  formerly  stood,  fronting 
**  Thoraily-Brow "  (a  place-name  still  preserved)  a 
Meeting-house,  x>opularly  and  widely  known  as 
"  Coldhouse  Chapel,"  which,  dating  from  the  middle 
of  last  century,  was  the  first  Baptist  place  of  worship 
in*Manche8ter,  and  one  of  the  oldest  •*  convenUcles* 
in  the  district.  By  the  way,  has  the  history  ot  this 
interesting  chapel  ever  been  written  ? 

a  T.  TAUJSirr-BAXEMAN. 

24,  Brown-street. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWEBS. 

BOMAN  ADTIQUniBS  IN  MAKCHSSTBB. 
(Note  No.  4.278,  May  15.) 

[4,292.]  Attention  having  again  been  dnwn  to 
these  relics,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remind 
your  readers  that  the  venerable  remains  themsalves 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  Peel  Park,  though  not-,  as 
might  be  expected,  in  the  Museum,  but  down  by  the 
side  of  one  of  the  paths  leading  to  the  ornamental 
water,  where  a  weekly  increasing  record  of  scazs 
and  scratches  betokens  the  unremitting  attantioa 
which  these  sculptured  memorials  of  the  Past 
receive  at  the  hands,  or  rather  at  the  feet,  of  the  inquir- 
ing youth  of  the  neighbourhood.  Cannot  our  local 
Antiquarian  Society  do  something  for  their  preserva- 
tion ?  Manchester  is  not  rich  in  Boman  antiquities, 
but  that  can  hardly  be  considered  a  good  reason  for 
totally  neglecting  the  few  that  remain  to  ns.  Men- 
tion has  also  been  made  recently  in  your  columns  of 
an  ancient  well  discovered  in  Castle  Field  about  183QL 
There  is  an  interesting  sketch  of  this  well  in  the 
Jesse  Lee  copy  of  Baines's  Lancashire^  vol.  ii.,  page  150^ 
now  located  in  our  Beference  Library  in  £ing-«treet« 
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CYCLINa  BOUTB  TO  W0BK80P. 
(Query  No.  4,283,  May  15.) 

[4,2da]  The  best  route  is  by  Mottram,  11^ ;  Wood- 
bead,  18^;  Sheffield,  40|;  and  Worksop,  58|  miles. 
It  is  a  miserable  ride  to  Hyde,  then  uphill  to  Mot- 
tram,  undulating  to  Woodhead,  with  fine  views  or 
the  Manchester  Waterworks;  then  a  tremendous 
climb,  and  when  the  top  is  gained  a  fine  run  down, 
under  the  WhamclifPe  woods,  to  Sheffield ;  and  then 
a  bumpy  road  on  to  Worksop.  There  is  another 
route  to  Sheffield  of  about  the  same  length,  which 
leaves  the  road  given  just  past  Mottram,  and  goes 
by  Olossop  and.the  Snake  and  Ashopton  inns.  But 
it  is  a  much  harder  ride  than  the  other,  the  hill 
above  Glossop  being  of  great  length ;  but  of  course 
the  scenery  is  superior,  as  it  goes  just  under  the 
Peak  and  down  the  lovely  Ashop  dale. 

«...  W,  BiNNB. 

Salford. 

»  ♦  » 

The  best  way  of  getting  to  Worksop  by  road  and 
from  a  Cyclist's  point  of  view  is  through  Sheffield. 
From  Manchester  there  are  three  direct  roads  to 
Sheffield,  all  of  which  are  rough  and  heavy  for 
eycjing.  Two  of  these  proceed  via  Hyde  and 
Mottram.  Just  beyond  the  latter  place  there  is  a 
fork  in  the  road,  the  left  hand  road  proceeding  past 
the  reservoirs,  over  Woodhead,  through  Langsett 
Beep  Car  (for  Whamcliffe),  and  Oughtybridge. 
From  Langsett  the  road  is  fairly  good.  The 
hills  disappear,  and  the  scenery  becomes  interesting. 
The  right  hand  road  proceeds  through  Glossop,  past 
the  celebrated  Snake  Inn,  and  through  Ashopton. 
There  is  a  heavy  ascent  out  of  Glossop  for  about  four 
miles,  and  the  road  is  practically  unrideable  to  the 
Snake  Inn  (six  miles  from  Glossop),  as  the  descent 
to  that  place  is  veiy  steep  and  the  suif  ace  rough.  The 
third  route  to  Sheffield  is  through  Chapel-en-Ie-Frith, 
Gastleton,  and  Hathersage.  On  the  whole  I  prefer 
the  Woodhead  route  for  cycling  as  being  the  easiest 
and  most  interesting.  From  Sheffield  the  Worksop 
road  leads  through  Atterdiffe  and  Aston,  distance 
about  sixteen  miles.  The  road  is  stony  in  places, 
but  there  is  a  good  side  track.  From  Worksop 
there  is  a  grand  ride  through  Clumber  Park,  West 
Drayton,  and  Downham,  to  Lincoln,  about  thirty 
milea.  J.  Chapman. 

OicoBliBy. 


QUERIES. 
[4,294.]  A  LiFB  OF  Shakspbke.— Which  is  the 
best  ?  I  have  three  sketches,  i.e.  by  Morley,  Arnold, 
and  Rossetti,  and  in  each  the  writer  appears  to  be 
full  of  doubt  Certainly,  it  is  hopeless  to  think  of 
attaining  a  reliable  knowledge  of  the  great  Poet  and 
his  doings  during  the  fifty-two  years  of  his  life  from 
such  a  supply.  c.  T.  B. 

[4,296.]  The  Bbidgbwatbb  Canal.— I  should 
be  obliged  if  some  correspondent  would  furnish 
me  with  the  titles  of  any  books  giving  infor- 
mation about  the  above  undertaking.  Are  there  any 
books  or  pamphlets  existent  giving  a  list  of  con- 
tractors who  were  employed  or  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  work  ?  W.  Ashbton  Tonqb. 

[4,296.]    Old  Lancashirb  Sonq.— Can  any  reader 

supply  me  with  a  copy  of  an  old  song  in  which  occur 

these  lines : — 

He'll  get  thee  by  th*  leff,  an'  hem  gl'  thi  a  twoll, 
So  Boney,  owd  creetur,  look  after  ttii  seL 

The  song  was  often  sung  by  Crowther,  the  blmd 
organist  of  Rochdale,  and  is  probably  one  of  the 
many  imitations  of  the  famous  Jone  o'  Grinfelt. 

MOBGAN  BbIBBLBY. 


Dban  Swift  on  Conybbsaxion.  —  The  first 
essential  in  coovenation  is  truth  ;  the  next,  good  sense ; 
the  third,  good  humour ;  the  fourth,  wit  1B^fi3Mr 

The  Sphinx. — M.  Maspero  reports  from  Boulak 
that  good  progress  is  being  made  in  the  excavations 
around  the  Sphinx  of  Gizeh.  "The  face,"  he  says, 
"  raised  15  metres  above  the  surface,  is  becoming  expres- 
sive, in  spite  of  the  loss  of  the  nose.  The  expression  is 
serene  and  calm.  The  breast  has  been  a  good  deal 
injured,  but  the  paws  are  almost  intact  The  work  now 
going  on  is  in  beds  of  sand  which  have  not  been  disturbed 
since  the  firdt  century  of  our  era." 

Meaning  of  Indian  Nambs. — Mrs.  Zerviah  G. 
Mitchell,  born  in  1807,  and  said  to  be  the  last  Massa- 
chusetts Indian  of  full  blood,  writes  to  the  JSoiton 
Journal  to  explain  the  following  Indian  names: — Dakota 
means  "  united,"  the  word  for  **  tribes  "  being  dropped. 
Michigan  means  Elk  Eye.  Ohio  means  beautifuL  Min- 
nesota means  water-turbld.  Sioux  means  enemy  In  the 
Dakota  language,  and  was  never  used  by  the  Indians 
we  so  name.  Kentucky  means  "head  of  the  river." 
Nebraska  means  *'  flat"  Kansas  means  *'  smoky."  Illi- 
nois is  a  corruption  of  a  word  meaning  "  mankind/' 
Missouri  means  **  great  muddy,"  with  *<  river  "  dropped. 
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NOTES. 


THB  HICYBIOKS  OF  MANCHESTER. 

[4,297.]  In  my  collection  of  old  local  MS3.  is  i 
Bond,  given  on  the  13th  September,  1676,  by  John 
OldQeld,  of  Manchester,  mercer,  in  favour  of  Thomas 
Heyrick,  of  the  same  place,  gentleman,  for  the  penal 
sum  of  £4,  to  secure  the  payment  to  the  latter  of 
**  the  full  and  just  summe  of  ffourty  shillinges,'' "  Att 
and  upon  the  day  of  the  solempnisacon  of  Matrymony 
of  the  said  John  Oldfeild,  or  att  or  upon  the  day  of 
the  death  of  the  said  John  Oldfeild,  or  which  of  the 
said  dayes  shall  first  happen."  The  witnesses  to  the 
deed  are  "Alexander  Dauie  [Davie],  Junier," 
*^  Edward  Greene,"  and  John  Pearson. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  collect  in  this  column 
all  the  available  records  concerning  every  member, 
settled  in  Manchester,  of  the  Herrick  or  Heyrick 
family  —  a  family  of  which  our  learned  and 
worthy  Warden,  Richard  Heyrick,  B.D.,  was  such  a 
distinguished  member,  as  was  his  (first)  cousin,  the 
poet  Robert  Herrick,  "the  sweetist  of  the  lyrists 
who  sang  in  the  seventeenth  century."  The  above 
deed-note  is  my  contribution  to  such  a  collection. 

C.  T.  Tallent-Bateuan. 

24,  firown-street. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

THE  BBIDGEWATER  CANAL. 
CQuery  No.  4,291.  May  22.) 

[4,298.]    There  are  two  works  in  the  Free  Reference 

Library  dealing  with  the  Brldgewater  Canal  ;— 

History  of  the  Bridgewater  Canal.    8va    1766. 
Sbarp's  Account  of  the  Bndgewater  Canal.  8vo.  1774. 

The  late  James  Crossley  had  in  his  library  the  follow- 
ing work  concerning  the  subject : — 

The  History  of  Inland  Navigation,  particularly  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Brldgewater's  Plan.    1779. 

In  addition  he  had  the  following  Acts,  two  of  which 
were  in  MSS. : — 

An  Act  to  enable  the  most  noble  Francis  Duke  of 
Bridgewater  to  make  a  navigable  oanal  or  cut 
from  a  certain  place  in  Salford  to  Worsley  Mill 
and  Hollin  Ferry.    (32  Gaa  ii.) 

Ditto  from  Worsley  Mill  to  the  Town  of  Manchester 
and  to  or  near  Longford  Bridge.    (33  Geo.  li.) 

Ditto  from  Longford  Bridge  in  the  Township  of 
Stretford  to  the  River  Mersey  at  Hempstones  in 
the  Township  of  Hulton.    (2  Greo.  iii.) 

Ditto  from  Worsley  to  the  Township  of  Pennington, 
near  Leigh.    (35  Geo.  iii.) 


Several  authors  have  written  lives  of  the  Duke  of 
Bridgewater,  which  give  some  information  about  the 
Canal.    The  best  ia  the  one  by  Mr.  Espinasse. 

B.  Pabtinotox. 

The  Hornbeam.  Rusholine. 

MANCHB8TEB  8TBEET  LOBE  :    GABDEN-STBBBT  AKD 

C0LDH0U8B. 
(Note  No.  4,287,  Afay  22.) 

[4,299.]  Allow  me  to  supplement  Mr.  Taixbnt- 
Bateman's  interesting  note  by  stating  that  Garden- 
street  was  the  first  home  of  the  Manchester  Royal 
Infirmary.  Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Bancroft,  a  successful  merchant,  a  house  was  opened 
here  June  24, 1752,  Mr.  Charles  White  being  the  first 
surgeon.  The  place  was  soon  too  small  for  tlie 
rapidly  increasing  demands  made  upon  it,  and  the 
Piccadilly  site  was  fixed  upon  for  a  new  building. 
Land  was  purchased  from  the  Lord  of  the  Manor 
and  the  new  building  erected  at  a  cost  of  four 
thousand  pounds.  The  first  stone  was  laid  by  Mr. 
James  Massey,  May  20, 1754.  In  the  following  year 
the  new  premises  were  opened.  In  the  meantime 
Mr.  Bancroft  had  died,  and  was  burled  May  29, 1753» 
in  the  Collegiate  Church. 

Coldhouse  Chapel,  as  I  have  before  stated  in  these 
columns,  is  still  in  existence,  and  continues  to  be 
used  as  a  Baptist  meeting-house.     John  Mkllob* 

Ashley  Lane. 

A  SADDLEWOBTH  YEOMAN'S   HOUSEHOLD  GOODS  EN 

1717. 
(Note  No.  4,286,  tfay  2L} 

[4,300.]  Some  of  the  curiously  spelt  words  in  the 
Saddleworth  yeoman's  inventory  are  explainable. 
Thus  :— 

'  '*Bark  halms''  is  obviously  Barkbam,  a  CSivigw 
word  for  a  horse  collar.  Another  Lancashire  form 
of  the  word  is  Bariham.  Anglo-Saxon  "beorgan," 
to  protect,  and  English  **  hames ; "  thus,  a  protectioD 
against  the  hames. 

'*  Coch  cheer"  will  be  a  couch  chair. 

"  Racon  bill "  is  probably  a  rackan-hook  or  xeckan- 
hook,  a  hook  placed  in  the  chimney  so  that  it  can  be 
swung  over  the  fire,  and  used  to  hold  a  pot  or  kettle. 

•'  Slay  healds."  A  **  slay  "  is  the  old  term  for  the 
hand-board  of  a  loom. 

*'  Trest,"  a  strong  bench,  or  a  butcher's  block. 

*'Weys"may  possibly  be  "  weighs,"  a  Laneashin 
dialectal  word  for  a  pair  of  scales. 

«  Trindle";  is  the  wheel  of  a  barrow,  bat  **  jelidea  " 
I  can  make  nothing  of.    **  Salt  pie  "  will  perhaps  ba 
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&  misreadiDg  of  the  manuscript  for  "  ailt  pin."     A 

''seeld  cheer  "  may  possibly  be  a  rocking  chair,  ''seel" 
being  a  word  formerly  applied  to  a  ship  when  she 
rocked  about ;  but  this  must  be  taken  as  simply  a 

guess.  J.  H.  N. 

'»  »  » 

Possibly  "coch  cheer"  means  a  couch  chair,  and 
"  seeld  cheer  "  a  chair  with  a  ceiling  canopy  or  roof 
over  it. 

**  Salt  pie/'  a  salt  box  or  pyx. 

**  Bacon  bill,"  a  hook  attached  to  chain  which  hung 
in  the  chimney  for  the  purpose  of  suspending  the 
cooking^pot  or  cauldron.  Such  article  is  termed  a 
"  reckon  cruik  "  to  this  day  in  some  of  the  northern 
counties. 

*'  Wain  coppeam,"  waggon  couplings. 

"Treases,"  traces,  the  harness  of  draught  animals. 

**  Wayring  wals,"  weaving  sticks  or  wands. 

**  Nogers,"  knockers,  ue,,  hammers. 

**  A  Trest,"  a  trestle,  or  frame  to  support  anything 
on. 

"  Slay  Healds,"  slain  or  used-up  healds. 

With  great  deference  I  submit  the  above.  I  do 
not  think  it  follows  that  the  owner  of  the  goods 
•< equipped  a  soldier"  because  of  the  mention  of 
"red cloth."  More  likely  he  wove  the  cloth  and 
gave  it  its  sanguine  hue  for  purposes  of  sale. 

DUNEUC 
Londoo. 


QUERIES. 

[4,301.]    Lbvxb-stbsbt.— When  was  Lever-street, 

PioMdilly,  Manchester,  so  named,  and  by  whom  ? 

J.  L. 

[4,302.]  Thb  Tbbspabs  of  Fowlb.— What  is  the 
exact  state  of  the  law  as  regards  the  trespass  of  hens  ? 

H.  M.  C. 

[4^908.]  Thb  Abbwick  Gbbbk  Stumps.— How 
long  is  it  since  the  white  stumps  and  chains  were 
removed  from  around  Ardwick  Green  ?  It  must  be, 
I  fancy,  some  thirty-five  or  iorty  years  ago.  I  should 
be  pleased  to  know  the  precise  date  of  the  removal. 

J.  A. 

[4,904.]  Elijah  Ridings.— I  should  be  glad  to 
have  some  information  relating  to  Elijah  Ridings, 
who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Chartist  agitation, 
and  was  somewhat  of  a  poet ;  and  also  to  know  to 
what  public  institution  his  portrait  would  be  accept- 
able as  a  gift.  N.  H.  H. 


Saturdai?,  5une  5, 1886* 


NOTES. 


1CANCHB8TBB  MBN  AND  THB  BGOIGH   BBBBLB  OF 

1746. 

[4,905.]  In  Mr.  Tallbnt-Batbhak's  abstracts  of 
the  old  deeds  relating  to  the  Gold  House,  Shudehill 
(Note  No.  4,287),  mention  is  made  of  one  Thomas 
Lowe,  of  Manchester,  whitesmith.  I  find  the  said 
Thomas  Lowe  was  married  at  the  Collegiate  Church, 
January  6, 1708,  and  he  had  a  son  Alexander,  bap. 
Oct^  16,  1709;  he  married  a  Margaret  Rigby  in 
1790,  and  when  the  Scotch  rebels  reached  Manchester 
in  1745  he  appears  to  have  joined  them,  as  his  name 
occurs  in  the  list  of  prisoners  taken  at  Carlisle.  He 
perhaps  only  suffered  a  short  imprisonment,  for  be 
returned  to  Manchester,  and  I  found  his  gravestone 
lying  at  the  west  end  of  the  Cathedral  yard :  "  Here 
Lyeth  the  Body  of  Alexander  Loe,  Whitesmith, 
bur.  Nov.  16, 1751.  Aged  42."  The  stone  has  since 
disappeared.  Descendants  of  the  family  are  still  to 
be  found  in  Manchester. 

Having  referred  to  the  Scotch  rebels  I  may  mention 
that  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Thomas  Brettargh,  of 
Hazel  Grove,  a  descendant  of  the  old  family  of 
Bretargh  Holt,  near  Liverpool,  possesses  a  letter, 
dated,  if  I  remember  rightly,  1771,  received  by  the 
family  from  their  relative  the  William  Brettargh, 
then  of  Jamaica,  who  had  been  transported  to  the 
colonies  for  joining  the  rebels,  having  been  made  an 
ensign.  J.  Owbn, 

COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

BUGKBTONB  BBI0AND8. 
(Query  No.  4,194,  February  20.) 

[4,306.]     If  Dr  Fobbsta  will  oblige  me  with  a 

call,  I  shall  be  glad  to  lend  him  a  copy  of  ^^fort  of 

the  Trial  of  the  Luddkes  in  1811-12-13.  : 

J.  A.  Eabtwood. 

49.  PrinoeM-ftreet. 

BaiDGBWATBB  CANAL. 
(Nm.  4,291  and  4.294.) 

[4,307.]  Somewhere  about  1788  there  was  written 
A  Deecription  of  the  Town  of  Manchester.  In  this 
will  be  found  some  particulars  respecting  the  making 
of  the  Bridgewater  CanaL  The  author  also  quotes 
from  "our  provincial  poet," and  says:  "There  are 
some  marginal  notes  in  prose  annexed  to  this  poem, 
containing  such  remarks  as  may  give  an  idea  to 
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strangers  of  the  progress  made  in  this  navigation, 
and  the  difficulties  arising  in  the  course  of  its  execu- 
tion, with  the  means  whereby  they  were  happily 
surmounted."  Fbbd  Lbaby. 

I«EVEB-STBBBT. 
(Qaery  No.  4.297,  May  29.) 

[4,308.]  That  portion  of  Piccadilly  which  runs 
from  Mosley-nstreet  to  Portland-street  was  formerly 
called  Lever's  Row,  and  opposite  the  Infirmary  were 
Sir  Ashlon  Lever*s  fields.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Lever-street  derived  its  name  from  this  family. 

Fbbd  Lbxbt. 

Falrfleld-street. 

«  «  « 

Lever-street  has  been  so  known  from  the  early 
part  of  last  century  when  buildings  first  appeared 
on  the  spot,  though  formerly  the  adjective  Great 
used  to  be  applied  to  it.  The  name  would  come 
naturally  from  the  owner  of  the  land.  If  '*  J.  L.'' 
will  refer  to  the  map  of  Manchester  and  Salford  for 
1650,  be  will  see  at  the  top  of  Market  Stead  Lane 
nothing  but  fields,  excepting  one  house  where  the 
White  Bear  Hotel  now  stands.  It  is  marked  Mr. 
Lever^s  house  and  had  been  in  possession  of  the 
family  for  nearly  forty  years.  John  Hunt,  of  Man- 
chester, demised  by  indenture,  dated  May  26, 1612, 
to  Robert  Lever  of  Darcy  Lever,  clothier,  a  messuage 
with  the  appurtenances  and  the  closes  of  land  lying 
in  or  near  Market  Stead  Lane,  called  the  Great 
Meadow,  the  Brick-kiln  Meadow,  the  Kiln  Field,  and 
the  House  Field,  containing  about  ten  acres  of  land, 
in  consideration  of  ^£120  and  a  yearly  rent  of  twenty 
shillings  for  a  term  of  twenty-one  years.  Some  time 
after  the  said  John  Hunt  demised  the  said  premises 
to  the  said  Robert  Lever  for  the  term  of  one  hundred 
years  from  Christmas,  1632,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  ten 
shillings.  JoHX  Mbllob. 

Ashley  Lane. 

BLIJAH  BIDING8. 
(Query  No.  4,309.  May  29.) 

[4,809.]  If  "  N.  H.  H."  will  obtain  a  copy  of  The 
Village  Muse^  printed  by  Stubbs,  Macclesfield  (a  copy 
of  which  no  doubt  can  be  seen  in  the  Free  Library), 
all  that  is  desired  to  be  known  about  the  weaver,  the 
bellman,  and  the  bookseller  poet  may  be  known. 
Elijah  Ridings  was  one  of  the  little  band  known  as 
the  Lancashire  poets ;  he  was  bom  in  1802  at  Fail»- 
wortb,  near  Manchester ;  he  became  a  silk  weaver,  a 
lover  of  books,  and  an  ardent  Radical ;  and  with 
considerable  success  he  learned  to  write  poetry.  When 
quite  a  young  man  he  lectured  in  small  Mechanics' 


Institutes  on  English  Literature,  but  with  no  great 
success ;  and  then  he  was  engaged  in  school  teaching, 
for  which  he  had  fitted  himself  by  his  own  efforts. 
The  school  which  he  had  formed  unfortunately  was 
destroyed,  by  the  action  of  the  cholera  in  18£^    In 
the  same  year  he  married  and  entered  upon  a  public- 
house— a  very  unpoetical  proceeding!    He  continued 
a  publican  for  three  years,  and  then  honourably  dis- 
charged all  liabilities  to  his  last  shilling.    His  subse- 
quent years  were  spent  in  a  battle  with  poverty^ 
poverty  often  worsting   him,  but  certainly  never 
checking  an  enviable  exuberance  of  spirits.      He 
might  then   have  been  seen  vnth  a  book-stall  in 
Shudehill,  the  paudty  of  books  intimating  the  low 
ebb  of  his  finances,  but  ever  cheerful  if  he  oonld 
induce  anyone  to  talk  about  books.  His  next  venture 
was  to  constitute  himself  the  Manchester  bellman, 
with  a  gold  band  round  his  hat  and  a  bright  new 
bell.     His  performances  in  this  direction  mightily 
amused  the  youngsters  at  street  comers ;    bat  the 
absurdity  of  one  man  thinking  he  could  inform  the 
inhabitants  of  a  town  like  Manchester  of  the  fact  of 
a  dog  being  ''lost,  stolen,  or  strayed  away,*  soon 
brought  poor  Ridings's  scheme  to  nought.   His  latest 
years  were  spent  in  an  endeavour  to  make  a  living 
out  of  what  he  called  his  *^  Muse ; "  and  he  carried  a 
blue  bag  in  which  he  had  copies  of  his  collected 
poems,  which,  it  was  suspected,  were  often  bought 
not  for  their  intrinsic  merits,  but  as  a  discreet  way  of 
affording  the  poet  a  little  monetary  aid  without  the 
appearance  of  bestowing  money  in  the  objectionable 
form  of  charity.    His  last  days  were  passed  in  much 
privation.    A  note  in  the  City  News  called  attentxon 
to  the  fact  of  the  poet  being  about  to  apply  for  parish 
relief,  which,  possibly,  brought  some  material  aid  to 
the  old  man,  who  starved  on  his  **  Muse." 

JosBPH  Johnson. 

Douglas,  Ide  of  Man. 

A  8ADDLBW0BTH  YXOMAN'S  HOXTSBHOU)  GOOD8L 
<Not.  4,288  and  4,296.) 

[4,310.]  There  are  some  slight  inaccurados  In  the 
two  notes  (4,296)  'giving  the  meanings  of  the  now 
nearly  obsolete  terms  italicized  in  Mr.  LBN's  Note 
(4,286). 

« Barks"  are,  literally,  horse  collars. 

'*  Halms  "  are  the  iron  bars,  or  rather  blades,  wfaidi 
fit  into  a  groove  in  front  of  the  collar.  They  are 
connected  with  a  short  chain  on  the  under-eide  of 
the  collar,  and  firmly  bound  with  a  strap  at  the  topi 
Carters  and  ostlerQ  take  them  off  before  the  coUar 
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when  anluimeesing.  In  Russian  wain  harnesses  the 
hames  project  considerably  above  the  top  of  the 
collar,  and  have  a  cross-bar  at^the  ends.  (A.S.  Ham 
*»a  shoulder.) 

•*  Jelides,"  probably  ••  lick-tube,"  as  they  are  now 
called;  small  wooden  vessels  used  to  serve  cattle 
with  grain.    (A.S.  Gellet^a  large  cup.) 

"SIay"(A.S.,Sl8B),  the  "  reed "  fixed  in  the  slay- 
boards  of  a  loom.  The  warp  is  threaded  through  it 
C'taken^n^is  the  vernacular  for  the  process),  and 
its  purpose  is  to  drive  up  the  weft  into  the  **  shed." 

'^Healds"  are  the  strings  of  many-folded  linen 
yam,  knitted  upon  laths,  and  have  knotted  loop- 
holes in  the  middle  through  each  of  which  only  one 
thread  of  the  warp  passes.  The  healds  are  connected 
with  the  "  treddles  "  by  cords,  and  form  the  "  shed  " 
in  the  warp  through  which  the  weft  is  cast.  (A.S. 
Heldan^to  hold.) 

**  Waincoppeam,"  a  portable  wooden  frame  fixed 
round  the  top  of  a  wain,  or  waggon,  when  carting 
hay  or  com  from  the  harvest  field.  (A.S.  Copp^head, 
top.) 

**  Noger  ".is  meant  for  **  augur,"  a  carpenter's  boring 
tool,  and  is  a  word  in  common  use  in  the  Yorkshire 
dialect. 

••  Prinnpows,"  pointed  poles,  now  called  "carrying- 
stangs,"  used  for  carrying  hay  by  hand  from  the 
harvest  field  to  the  bam.    (  LS.  Princ»a  point.) 

'^Treases,"  the  connecting  chains,  straps,  or  ropes, 
which  lead  from  the  ames  to  the  wain,  with  which 
the  wain  is  drawn. 

*<  Salt-pie,"  a  salt-box  with  a  sloping  lid,  generally 
hung  against  the  wall  near  the  hearth-place  to  keep 
the  salt  dry,  and  for  convenience  when  cooking. 

Jelides,    waincoppeam,   and  prinnpows   are,  I 
believe,  now  quite  obsolete. 

"  Wayving  wals  "  is  the  wooden  frame  in  which 
the  slay-boards  are  fixed,  and  is  hung  on  pivots  on 
the  top  of  each  side  of  the  loom. 

MOBGAN  BbIBBLEY. 
Denthaw. 


QUERIES. 

[4,311.]  Bethkl's  fiiLOADSHEBT.  — Can  any  of 
your  readers  give  me  any  information  about  Bethel's 
Broadsheet,  published  about  1890?  C.  Gt. 

[4,312.]  Bbadshaw  Hall.— Can  any  reader  kindly 
furnish  a  little  information  respecting  Bradshaw 
Hall,  situated,  I  think,  somewhere  ia  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  Shudehia  T.  Nobbis. 


[4,3ia]  Mabton  Hall.— I  should  feel  obliged  if 
any  reader  could  inform  me  the  names  of  the 
occupiers  of  Harton  Hall,  near  Congleton,  during  the 
years  1760  to  1770.  Hbnby  Kay. 

[4,314.]  The  Radical  Pbppbb  Boxes.— About 
fifty  years  ago  there  appear  to  have  been  some  build- 
ings in  King-street  called  ''The  Radical  Pepper 
Boxes."  Where  were  they  situated,  and  how  did 
they  obtain  the  name  ?  J*  ^ 

[4^316.]  Knowl  ob  Knoll.— Which  is  the  correct 
spelling  of  this  word  ?  It  Lb  in  common  use  through- 
out Lancashire  and  Derbyshire.  There  is  Knowl 
Wood  near  Bury,  and  there  is  Eaves  Knowl  at  New 
Mills,  in  Derbyshire.  Miss  Martineau  called  her 
residence  near  Ambleside,  The  Knoll.  J>  C. 

[4,316.]  .CYCLiNa  Route  xn  Nobth  Walbs.--I 
should  be  indebted  to  any  reader  who  would  give 
the  best  cycling  route  through  the  undermentioned 
places,  together  with  the  mileage  from  place  to 
place  and  the  objects  of  interest  along  the  route  :— 
Chester  to  Bettws-y-Coed  passing  through  Rhyl  and 
Colwyn  Bay,  and  bade  to  Chester  through  Corwen, 
Llangollen,  and  Wrexham.  Also,  how  many  miles 
extra  a  detour  from  Bettws-y-Coed  to  Lake  Bala 
(thence  to  Corwen)  would  entaiL  M.  M.  M. 

[4,317.]  AuTHOBSHiP  GF  LiNBB.— Will  some  one 
kindly  say  who  is  the  author  of  the  following  lines  ? 

J.  W. 

There  is  io  this  loud  Btunning  tide 

Of  human  oare  and  crime, 
With  whom  the  melodies  abide 

Of  the  everlastiDg  chime ; 
Who  cany  mosio  in  the  heart 
Through  duaky  lane  and  wnmgliog  mart, 
Plying  their  daily  task  with  busier  feet 
Because  their  secret  souls  a  holy  strain  repeat. 

[4,318.]  QuBBN  Blizabbth  and  Lanoashibb. 
In  a  North  Lancashire  guide-book,  published  between 
forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  I  find  it  stated  (in  reference 
to  the  picturesqueness  of  Lunesdale) : — ''A  short  walk 
brings  the  tourist  to  the  Fenny  Bridge,  at  Caton, 
where  the  river  forms  the  bend  called  the  Crook  of 
Lune.  The  view  from  this  spot  was  declared  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  one  ot  her  royal  progresses,  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  in  her  dominions."  There  is  a 
**  Queen's  Brow,"  or  a ''  Queen's  Road,"  or  both,  in  the 
district  in  question.  In  the  accounts  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  progresses  which  I  have  read  I  have  not 
found  any  reference  to  her  presence  in  Lunesdale  or 
in  any  other  part  of  Lancashire.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
learn  whether  there  is  any  truth  in  what  the  guide- 
book says  on  this  point.  W.  H. 
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THE  EARLY  DAYS  OF  THE  LATE  CANON 

BARDSLET. 

The  removal  by  death  of  Canon  Bardsley  calls  into 
notice  the  history  of  a  life  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest.  In  the  cause  of  the  Church  he  did  more 
than  yeoman's  service.  At  a  time  when  the  Estab- 
lishment was  really  in  danger,  both  from  without 
and  within,  he  leapt  from  the  ranks,  and  did  not  he 
use  his  "owler  ?^  Thoee  who  knew  him  in  his  palmy 
days  will  never  forget.  An  Oldhamer  bred  and  born, 
he  displayed  all  the  points  of  his  Anglo-Saxon  blood 
— pluck,  go,  perseverance,  indomitable  energ}-. 
Descended  from  a  family  which  no  doubt  took  its 
name  from  its  ancient  seat,  Bardsley,  his  branch 
settled  near  Greenacres  long  before  the  male  line  of 

the  original  house  died  out  two  centuries  ago.  The 
Canon's  father  and  mother,  Joseph  and  Lydia,  were 
in  but  humble  circumstances  when  he  was  bom.  It 
might  be  said  of  them,  however,  that  their  seed  was 
'*  mighty  upon  earth."  And  if  thev  had  but  little  of 
this  world^  gear,  *' riches  and  pfenteousness  were 
in  their  house.*'  Few  families  have  shown  in  a  higher 
degree  the  kind  of  stuff  that  Lancashire  is  made  of. 
The  Canon  not  only  had  to  climb  the  ladder  of  for- 
tune for  himself  but  he  pulled  his  brothers  and  sisters 
after  him  —Samuel,  now  rector  of  Finchley,  Middle- 
sex ;  Joseph,  rector  of  Bradford,  now  doctor  and 
canon,  whose  praise  is  in  all  the  churches;  Mary, 
Ann,  and  Sarah,  Mary  being  the  mother  of  three 
clergymen— the  Rev.  Robert  Mayall,  vicar  of  Over 
Darwen,  the  Rev.  Charles  Mayall  now  deceased,  and 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Mayall,  a  clergyman  in  the  south 
of  England.  Ann  and  Sarah  now  deceased  were 
en  ibled  to  become  successful  schoolmistresses. 

The  political  crisis  of  1632  called  Mr.  James 
Bardsley  into  notoriety.  The  politicians  of  that  day 
were  mild  as  compared  with  the  advanced  position 
of  to-day.  Self -culture  had  enabled  him  to  make 
speeches  which  were  always  worth  hearing.  He  and 
his  friends  held  meetings  in  each  other's  houses 
weekly  or  oftener  after  mill  hours,  which  at  that 
time  lasted  till  nearly  eight  o'clock  at  night.  They 
had  a  kind  of  book  club  among  them,  contributing 
80  much  per  week  and  buying  new  books  as  they 
could  afford.  The  contents  of  these  books  being 
mastered  the  members  would  meet  to  discuss  them. 
It  was  by  such  scant  means  as  these  that  Canon 
Bardsley  built  up  his  education.  I  remember  meet- 
ing an  old  man  who  was  a  member  of  the 
club  some  years  ago,  and  who  described  to  me 
some  of  its  members  when  for  the  most  part  they 
met  at  the  house  of  old  John  Heywood,  of  Lees.  He 
said  there  was  never  a  more  earnest  searcher  after 
truth  than  James  Bardsley.  Dight  in  fustian  and 
"  owler,"  he  never  missed  an  opportunity  of  being 
present  at  those  meetings,  and  woe  betide  the  man 
who  durst  attempt  to  break  a  lance  with  him  on  any 


subject  that  he  had  studied.  He  was  a  ''rover"  by 
trade,  employed  at  Spring  Mill,  Waterhead,  for  Mr. 
Joseph  Wrigley,  before  the  invention  of  Yankees,  or 
roving  frames,  as  we  know  them;  and  as  he  followed 
his  jenny  he  would  rest  his  book  on  the  carriage 
boards  and  commit  to  his  extraordinary  memory 
snatches  of  its  contents  as  the  jenny  went  in  and  out. 
John  Andrew,  grandfather  of  Dr.  Aiidrew,of  Glossop* 
was  his  fellow-workmam  at  this  jenny ;  and  besides 
the  help  ot  his  parents,  Andrew's  help  and  influence 
did  much  towards  building  up  James  Bardaley  in 
knowledge  and  faith.  For  a  working-man  John 
Andrew  had  a  famous  library  always  open  to 
Bardsley's  use.  Moreover  Andrew  was  a  devout 
Wesleyan,  and  their  mutual  intercourse  on  literature 
and  religion  greatly  strengthened  Bardsley's  convic- 
tions. Perhaps  no  better  preparation  could  have 
been  desired  tor  the  work  James  Bardsley  had  to  da 

He  came  out  of  the  factory  as  a  vessel  **  fit  for  the 
Master's  use."  He  had  unbounded  confidence  in  the 
efficacy  of  prayer.  Before  he  had  any  prospect  of 
means  to  enable  him  to  become  a  clergyman,  he  is 
said  to  have  gone  abroad  in  the  fields  and  to  have 
prayed  aloud  that  some  means  would  be  raised  up 
for  helping  him  to  become  a  clergyman.  On  one  of 
these  praying  excursions  he  was  ooserved  and  over- 
heard bv  a  gentleman  of  some  means,  who  was  so 
struck  that  it  is  said  he  at  once  went  to  his  wife,  and 
they  two  found  money  for  completing  Mr.  Bardsley^s 
education.  Not  only  so,  but  this  gentleman  and  his 
wife  had  the  honour  afterwards  of  beoominff  Mr. 
Bardsley's  father  and  mother-in-law.  Mr.  Bardsley's 
parents,  and,  indeed,  all  the  familj  were  lovingly 
attached  to  Hey  Chapel.  At  that  tmie  there  was  a 
Sunday  school  at  Top  of  Moor,  and  Mr.  Bardsley  and 
his  family  rendered  great  assistance  there  both  as 
teachers  and  singers. 

When  Mr.  Baidslev  had  buckled  on  his  full  armour 
as  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England  he  was  not  long 
in  making  himself  felt  as  a  power  in  Lancashire.  The 
Church  was  in  anything  but  good  repute  when  he 
entered  iU  It  had  suffered  through  careless  ministersv 
and  its  principles  were  but  impenectly  understood  by 
the  general  populace.  Mr.  Bardsley  was  the  man  to 
set  matters  right,  and  this  could  only  be  done  by 
means  of  the  platform,  and  it  was  therefore  chiefly 
on  the  platform  that  Mr.  Bardsley  shone.  When  he 
had  a  great  cause  to  defend  he  seemed  as  one  pos- 
sessed, almost  torn,  vrith  his  subject,  until  he  oad 
exorcised  it  from  his  own  mind  and  driven  it  into 
the  minds  of  his  hearers.  The  facial  expressiona,  the 
pointed  finger  or  sometimes  finger  and  thumb,  the 
general  pose  of  the  body  while  speaking,  all  betokened 
a  man  dreadfully  in  earnest.  Indeed,  he  always 
always  looked  like  a  man  of  war,  and  as  he  delivered 
himself  his  arguments  reminded  one  of  Virgil's 
description : 

The  thunder  of  his  mighty  shield. 
The  lightning  of  his  ianoe. 
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Satut^aiSt  5une  12, 1886. 


NOTES, 

THB  LAKCASHIBB  BBGIMENT. 

[4^19.1  We  have  received  from  Mehrali,  Tangi,  a 
copy  of  No.  9  of  The  Lancashire  Lad^  dated  the  first 
of  May,  1886.  It  is  a  small  quarto  sheet*  price  two 
annas,  printed  for  the  proprietors  at  Lahore,  edited 
by  Sergeant  J.  Wilson,  of  the  F  Company,  First  North 
Lancashire  Begiment,  and  devoted  to  the  affairs  of 
that  regiment.  The  contenta  comprise  reports  of 
cricket  matches,  wrestling  in  Lancashire  style,  and. 
other  sports,  information  connected  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  regiments,  promotions,  good  conduct 
badges,  and  other  military  matters,  and  the  first  of  a 
series  of  *'  Lancashire  Sketches,"  a  clever  little  story, 
the  dialogue  portion  of  which  is  in  the  dialect. 
Amongst  the  editorial  notes  is  the  following : — 

"  In  the  Manchester  City  News  for  February  27, 

1886,  we  find  the  following  query,  signed  *  Isabella 

Banks':— 

Id  the  Army  List  for  1810  I  find  tho  Lancashire 
Ragimeat  of  Foot  was  the  Forty-seventh.  Was  this 
formed  after  the  Seveoty'Second  (Volunteers;  was 
disbanded? 

In  answer  to  the  above  we  beg  to  refer  our  con- 
temporary to  'The  Records  of  the  Forty-seventh 
Foot,'  in  another  column,  wherein  full  information 
asto  when  the  Forty- seventh  first  obtained  the 
title  of  the  'Lancashire'  Begiment  will  be  found. 
We  are  not  in  possession  of  the  date  upon 
which  the  Seventy -second  (Volunteers)  was 
disbanded  ;  but,  considering  that  the  'Lanca- 
shire' Begiment  existed  twenty-six  years  previous  to 
the  publication  of  the  Army  List  consulted  by  the 
above  querist,  we  should  say  the  breaking-up  of  the 
Volunteers  occurred  more  recently." 

In  the  "  Becords  of  the  Forty-seventh  Foot "  in 
the  same  number,  it  is  stated  that  the  regiment  took 
part  against  the  Americans  in  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  was  in  several  engagements,  including 
Bunker^s  Hill,  in  June,  1775.  Beturning  to  Bngland 
in  November,  1781.  "  The  year  1782  saw  the  Forty- 
seventh  quartered  in  Lancaster  and  Warrington,  and 
on  the  81  St  August  of  the  same  year,  whilst  under 
the  command  of  General  Sir  George  Carlton,  it  was 
denominated  the '  Lac  cashire '  Begiment  of  Foot,  which 
title  it  had  cherished  with  pride  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury, until  a  stroke  of  some  mischievous  pen  swept 
it  away,  in  conformity  with  one  of  those  inexplicable 


ideas  for  which  the  present  age  is  so  famous ;  so 
that  the  Forty-seventh  or  '  Lancashire '  Begiment,  is 
now  practically  non-existent." 

COMMENTS  AND  ANSWEBS. 

ELIJAH  BIDINOB. 
(Nos.  4,804  and  4,a09.) 

[4,320.]  When  Elijah  Bidings  took  the  public- 
house  in  Butler^treet,  in  1832,  he  changed  the  sign 
from  the  Waterman  to  Falstaff  and  Bardolph,  after 
a  painting  which  Henry  Liverseege  was  then  engaged 
upon,  and  which  proved  to  be  his  last  production. 
This  picture  was  sold  with  the  late  Mr.  J.  Clowes 
Grundy's  collection,  and  brought  forty-six  pounds 
four  shillings.    What  has  become  of  it  ? 

John  Mellob. 

Aahley  Lane. 

A  SADDLBWOBTH  YEOMAN  8  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS. 
(No.  4,810  and  otbers.) 

[4,321.]  MoBOAN  Bbiebley  is  slightly  wrong  in 
one  or  two -particulars  giving  the  meanings  of  the 
words  in  Note  4,286.  He  says  the  word  "slay" 
means  the  reed  fixed  in  the  slay-boards  of  a  loom* 
The  reed  is  fixed  in  what  is  called  the  "  batten,"  and 
a  warp  is  "slayed  "  through  the  reed.  To  slay  means 
only  putting  the  warp  in  the  reed  to  get  the  required 
width,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  driving  up  the 
weft,  or  "shooting,"  as  it  is  termed.  That  is  the 
work  of  the  batten,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Note, 
wayving  wals.  These  are  a  wooden  frame  in  which 
the  reed  is  fixed,  and  swings  to  and  fro  at  the  will  of 
the  weaver.  My  master  was  a  native  of  Saddleworth, 
and  he  taught  me  the  art  of  weaving,  and  he  used 
all  the  terms  relating  to  a  loom  as  he  had  been  taught 
when  a  lad.  W.  Halliday. 

Chreenbill-Btreet.  Greenheys, 

THB  BADICAL  PEFPBB-BOXBS. 

iQueiy  No.  4,814,  June  6.) 

[4,322.]    In  the  disturbances  of  the  years  1819- 

1820  the  house  that  had  been  Mr.  White's,  on  the 

site  of  the  present  Free  Library,  was  converted  into 

a  barracks,  and  a  small  tower  with  a  pointed  conical 

roof  was  placed  at  each  end  of  the  terrace  in  front, 

and  cannons  with  mouths  pointing  up  and  down 

King-street  were  there  to  terrify  the  '*  Badicals,"  as 

all  the  disafFected  were  termed  in  those  days. 

X. 

«  «  « 

The  following  from  Cotcdrc^s  Gazette  of  April  22, 
1821,  will  throw  some  light  upon  this  query  :-— 

Kiog-street,  one  of  the  most  central  of  our  public 
streets,  is  now  disgraced  by  two  erections  which  are 
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facetiously  termed  **  Radical  Pepper  Boxes,"  inas- 
much as  their  shape  and  port-holes  somewhat 
resemble  those  of  such  domestic  utensils,  and  their 
purposes  is  understood  to  be  to  pepper  tho  Badicals. 
Tliev  are  constructed,  we  suppose,  as  a  sort  of  pro- 
tection to  the  Barracks,  and  they  have  loop-holes  for 
firing  musketry  in  all  directions,  up  and  down  the 
street.  They  completely  occupy  the  footpath  on 
that  side  of  the  street,  and  it  is  therefore  the  duty 
of  the  commissioners  of  police,  by  yirtue  of  their 
oaths,  to  cause  them  to  be  remoyed  as  an  obstruc- 
tion and  encroachment  upon  the  highway.  Bat 
military  power  is  at  present  supreme  here,  and  we 
presume  that  the  officer  who  caused  to  be  erected 
tliese  disgusting  nuisances  is  prepared  to  protect 
them  by  the  bayonet.  Notwithstanding  all  this  and 
further  warlike  preparation,  Manchester  is  as  tran- 
quil as  it  has  k>een  any  time  the  last  century. 

Fabd  Lsaby. 
65,  Fedrfield-street. 

MAKCHSSTB&  STBEBT  LOBR :  GOLDHOUSB. 
<Nos.  4,287.  4,295,  and  4.805.) 

[4,323.]  The  notes  of  your  correspondents,  Mr.  C. 
T.  Tali«bnt-Batbman,  Mr.  John  Mbllob,  and  Mr. 
John  Owbn,  on  Coldhouse,  call  to  mind  several 
incidents  appertaining  to  this  meadow  which  may 
lend  additional  interest  to  this  locality. 

Mr.  C  T.  T.-B.  writes  of  a  Deed  of  Belease 
''having  reference  to  a  parcel  of  land  containing 
2,682  yards,  being  part  of  a  field  called  Cold  .  .  . 
meadow,  leading  from  the  King's  hignway,  called 
Within  Greave."  Concerning  this  the  following, 
extracted  from  John  Whiteley's  will  (shown  to  me 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Fullalove,  of  this  city),  may  tend  to 
clear  up  an  amount  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  early 
history  of  the  meadow  :— 

Item,  as  concerning  all  those  the  messuage  and 
dwelling-house  with  the  appurtenance  wherein  I 
now  live,  and  which  is  situate  in  Withy  Grove,  in 
Manchester,  and  all  that  and  those  the  messuage  or 
dwelling-houses  with  the  appurtenance,  situate  in 
Long  Millgate  .  .  .  and  which  I  purchased, 
some  time  since,  from  Ralph  Mellor : 

I  do  here  give  and  devise  the  same  unto  my  son 
^!)amael  Whiteley,  during  the  term  of  his  natural 
life,  and  after  the  determinating  of  that  estate,  I 
devise  the  same  unto  Gerrard  Jackson,  of  Man- 
chester, oversaid,  yeoman,  and  Joriah  Jesse  of  the 
same,  threadmaker,  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
Samuel's  heirs,  and  for  default  of  issue,  then  I  give 
and  devise  the  same  unto  my  son  John,  and  after 
his  decease  to  remain  to  his  issue  until  in  such 
manner  as  I  have  limited  the  same  to  my  son 
Samuel,  and  for  default  of  such  issue  to  remain  to 
my  right  heirs  for  ever.    .    .    . 

As  touching  those  dwelling-houses  and  premises 
with  their  appurtenances,  situate  in  Withy  Grove, 
and  which  I  lately  purchased  from  Thomas  Baron 

.    .    I  do  give  the  same  unto  mv  son  John    . 


Item,  it  is  my  will  and  mind  and  I  do  hereby 
order  and  direct  that  my  executorsv  hereafter 
named,  shall,  wiUi  all  convenient  speed  after  my 
decease,  erect  and  build  upon  that  part  of  the  eloM, 
called  Cold  .  .  .  meadow.  I  lately  purchased 
from  Mr.  Joseph  Bancroft,  two  bouses  of  equal 
height  and  dimensions  with  thoee  housee  I  lately 
built  upon  the  lands  I  purchased  from  Mr.  Baron,  at 
Withy  Grove,  which  houses,  when  built,  and  the 
soil  whereupon  the  same  shall  stand,  and  all  the 
rest  of  my  land  in  Gold  .  .  .  meadow  I  do 
hereby  grant  unto  my  executors,  hereafter  namedt 
to  hold  them,  their  heirs,  and  assigns  for  ever  upon 
this  trust  and  confidence  that  they  and  the  sorvivon 
of  them,  and  the  executors  of  such  sorrivora,  sliaU 
and  may  sell  for  the  best  value,  and  such  sums  of 
money  arising  from  the  sale  thereof  to  be  for  tbe 
use  of  my  son  John  ...  I  do  hereby  nominate 
and  appoint  my  loving  wife,  friend  Joeeph  Bancroft 
of  Manchester  and  Robert  Jesse  of  aforesaid, 
chapman,  executors.    .    .    .    April  8, 1718. 

Gerrard  Jackson  died  1727,  Josiah  Jesse  died  1729, 

and  Joseph  Bancroft  died  on  Saturday,  May  26, 1753. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  here  a  pedigree  which  I  notiee 

on  a  flyleaf:— 

John  Whiteley,  testator. 
Wife  Judith 


I 


Samuel  John 

md:  Anne  Mott 

Elizabeth  bom  1740 
md :  Thomas  Jones. 

•^^^^ 

Joseph  bora  1778  Mary. 


I 


md:  Santa  ChMDOolL 
I 


Hannah 
md:  John  Homer. 


Elizabeth  died  1837  Mary  died  1880 

md:  William  Fullalove       md ;  —  Mawdsley 


t 


Samuel  PuUalova 


William 
and  others. 


On  page  965  of  Mr.  Batty's  report  of  Abuses  in  the 
Collecting  of  Rates  appears  a  copy  of  a  letter,  as 
given  under,  sent  by  Elizabeth's  husband  to  Mr. 
Batty  in  connection  with  those  abuses : — 
Mr.  Batty 

Being  informt  that  you  are  Lookicg  ore  Towns 
Books  and  as  I  am  A  paver  of  the  Town  I  wlah  to 
tell  you  that  I  am  very  ill  used  a  Bout  three  months 
since  Mr.  Unite  come  to  my  house  when  I  was  from 
hom  and  Puld  out  his  Trunchin  and  told  my  wife 
that  he  was  the  constable  of  the  Town  and  Sade  he 
wonted  Twenty  Seven  Shiling  for  Police  Tax  and 
my  wife  Being  Fritened  she  went  and  borrowed  the 
money  from  John  Longworth  and  Paid  it  Now  Last 
monday  A  man  that  called  himself  Mr.  Fumiftial 
come  to  my  house  and  Demanded  the  Same  Tax  that 
I  ad  Paid  to  Unite  and  Sade  if  Idid  not  Pav  it  ha 
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would  PUv  Hell  with  me  he  then  aerred  me  with  a 
Samanoe  for  the  Tax  I  had  paid  to  Unite  Now  ai  I 
think  its  a  verry  hard  Case  to  pay  TWice  Over  if 
you  Can  Do  me  any  sevise  In  the  Business. — Yeoul 
much  oblige,  Thomas  Jonbs. 

UnsmoDS  gennel  (Huntsman's  Court  Withy  Grove) 
Mancheste  7  J«n  1795 

Correspondence  anent  the  meadow  and  Mr. 
Whiteley's  estate  was  opened  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian  of  April  28,  May  10,  and  May  20,  1879 
respectively,  and  also  has  mention  of  by  the  late 
B.  W.  Procter  in  his  Bygone  Manchester^  pp.  42  and 
342.  Most  of  the  names  given  therein  will  be  noticed 
in  Pedigree  as  above.  The  origin  of  the  ancient 
name  of  the  meadow  was  fully  discussed  in  the 
Notes  and  Queries  of  the  Manchester  City  News,  year 
1878  [Notes  80,  94, 106, 134,  and  140]  and  may  be 
read  with  interest,  Note  No.  106  having  special  refer- 
ence to  the  Baptist  Chapel,  Coldhouse,  of  which  I 
.hope  to  write  of  in  a  future  note,  including  also  more 
mention  of  Mr.  Bancroft  and  our  first  Infirmary. 

S.  W.  Pboctbb. 
Manobetter. 

AUTHOBBHIP   OF  LINB8. 

(Qneiy  Mo.  4,817,  Jane  6). 

[4,324.]   The  lines  are  John  Keble's,  in  the  C^m^usn 

Year  on  St.  Matthew's  Day.    If  you  can  spare  space 

for  the  following  lines  your  readers  will  judge  of 

their  appropriateness  to  our  own  crowded  Manchester 

city  life.  B.  B.  A. 

Say  when  in  pity  ve  have  gnc'd 

On  the  wraath'cT  smoke  afar. 
That  o'er  some  town,  like  mist  aprab'd» 

Hang  biding  sun  and  star ; 
Then  as  ye  tum'd  your  weary  eye 
To  the  green  earth'  and  open  sky. 

Were  ye  not  fain  u>  doubt  bow  Faith  could  dwell 

Amid  that  dreary  glais,  in  this  world's  citadel? 

But  Love's  a  flower  that  will  not  die 

For  lack  of  leafy  screen. 
And  Christian  Hope  oan  obeer  the  eye 

That  ne'er  saw  vernal  green ; 
Then  be  ye  sure  that  Love  can  bless 
E'en  In  this  crowded  loneliness. 

Where  ever  moving  myriads  seem  to  say, 

Oo'-Uiou  art  nought  to  us,  nor  we  to  thee— away  I 

There  are  in  this  loud  stunning  tide 

Of  human  care  and  crime. 
With  whom  the  melodies  abide 

Of  the  everlasting  ebbne. 
Who  carry  music  in  their  heart 
Through  dusky  lane  and  wrangling  mart. 

Plying  their  didly  task  with  busier  f«et 

Because  tbeir  secret  souls  a  holy  si  rain  repeat. 


CYCLING  BOUTB  IN  NORTH  WAIiES. 
{Query  No.  4,316,  June  5.) 

[4,325.]  The  best  cycling  route  from  Chester  to 
Bettws-y-Coed,  to  pass  through  Colwyn  Bay,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  through  Hawarden,  ten  miles ;  Northop, 
Holywell,  18};  St.  Asaph,  28} ;  Abergele,  86 ;  Colwyn 
Bay,  41 ;  and  continue  on  close  to  Conway,  but 
leaving  the  Tubular  Bridge  and  the  Castle  to  the 
right,  and  taking  the  road  on  the  east  side  of  the 
liver  Conway  through  Llansantffraid  and  Llanrwst  to 
Be  tt  ws,  which  is  about  twenty  miles  from  Colwyn  Bay. 
This  is  a  very  fair  travelling  road.  The  charming 
scenery  approaching  Bettws  is  too  well  known  to 
need  any  description  here.  A  mile  or  two  past  the 
Travellers'  Inn,  between  Holywell  and  St»  Asaph, 
there  is  a  somewhat  steep  descent,  with  a  nasty, 
sharp  bend  about  half-way  down.  This  will  require 
care. 

If  time  is  not  of  great  importance,  the  route  I 
should  take  from  Bettws  to  Bala,  for  grandeur  of 
scenery  and  tolerably  fair  but  billy  roads,  would  be  the 
London  and  Holyhead  road  towards  Corwen  for  about 
two  miles;  then  turn  up  the  road  on  the  right  through 
Penmachno  until  the  Festiniog  and  Bala  road  is 
reached.  If  it  is  not  desired  to  go  on  to  Festiniog, 
which  is  about  two  miles  distant,  turn  to  the  left, 
and  make  straight  for  Bala.  The  distance  from 
Bettws  to  the  Festiniog  and  Bala  road  is  about  four- 
teen miles ;  from  thence  to  Bala  about  fifteen  miles. 

Cycling  on  this  route  involves,  of  course,  a  lot  of 
hard  pushing  in  places,  and  the  descent  of  some  of 
the  hills  will  have  to  be  taken  with  great  care :  but 
all  this  is  well  repaid  by  the  magnificent  scenery, 
and  between  Festiniog  and  Bala  it  \b  of  the  wildest 
description.  There  are  two  main  roads  from  Bala  to 
Corwen  (sixteen  miles),  but  I  can  only  speak  of  the 
one  on  the  west  side  of  the  Biver  Dee,  which  is  good 
but  hilly,  and  runs  at  the  foot  of  the  Berwyn  Range. 
At  Corwen  the  London  and  Holyhead  road  (which  is 
admitted  to  be  one  of  the  beet  cycling  roads  in  the 
kingdom)  is  rejoined,  and  a  grand  spin  of  eleven 
miles  soon  brings  you  to  Llangollen.  A  few  miles 
beyond  this  town  the  London  road  is  left  on  the 
right  for  Buabon  and  Wrexham,  and  then  through 
Greaford, where  the  road  deteriorates  to  Chester  (Llan- 
gollen to  Buabon  six  miles,  Chester  twenty-three). 

The  above  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  routes  that 
could  be  selected  for  a  cycling  tour  in  Wales,  the 
whole  distance  from  Chester  and  back  again  being 
about  140  milesy  which  would  be  a  fair  three  days' 
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tour.  If  **  M.  M.  M."  does  not  propose  to  go  to  Bala 
he  would  continue  on  the  London  road  out  of  Bettws 
through  Pentre  Voelas  to  Corwen,  about  twenty 
miles.  This  road  is  excellent,  but  the  ride  is  unin- 
teresting after  leaving  Bettws. 

J.  Chapman. 

Greenheys. 

#  »  # 

The  best  cycling  route  is  from  Chester  to  Flint  12, 
to  Mostyn  7,  to  Bhyl  9,  to  Abergele  6,  to  Colwyn  6, 
to  Conway  6,  to  Llanrwst  12,  to  Bettws-y-Coed  4,  to 
Pentrevoelas  7,  to  Cerrig-y-Druidion  6,  to  Corwen  10, 
to  Llangollen  10,  to  Buabon  7,  to  Wrexham  5,  and 
to  Chester  12  miles.    These  distances,  though  pro- 
bably correct,  must  only  be  regarded  as  approximate, 
as  I  have  had  to  measure  many  of  them  on  the  map. 
On  a  map  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Cyclists' 
Touring  Club,  these  roads  are  marked  as  being  nearly 
all  good,  so  this  may  be  put  down  as  a  very  favour- 
able route  for  cycling.    The  coast  road  from  Chester 
to  Rhyl  follows  the  Railway.    Everyone  must  be 
acquainted  with  this,  and  I  should  say  it  was  rather 
unattractive.    The  old  coach  road,  which  I  should 
certainly  go,  because  of  the  superior  attractiveness 
of   the   scenery  and   the   places   passed,  goes  by 
Hawarden  7,  Northop  5,  Holywell  7,  St.  Asaph  10, 
Rhuddlan  8,  and  Rhyl  3  miles.    This  road  is  bad  or 
rough  as  far  as  Holywell,  and  good  to  Rhyl.  Of  course 
there  is  no  need  to  go  quite  into  Conway,  but  I  should 
say  it  was  advisable  to  do  so,  as  well  as  taking 
the  opportunity  of  visiting  Llandudno,  four  miles. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  to  go  from  Conway  to 
Bettws-y-Coed  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  as  the 
road  on  the  other  side  is  bad.   There  is  no  favourable 
way  of  getting  from  Bettws-y-Coed  to  Bala  except 
by  Corwen,  as  all  the  roads  are  bad  and  rough,  and 
fearfully  mountainous.    Going  from  Bettws-y-Coed 
to  Bala  there  is  no  need  to  go  quite  into  Corwen. 
There  are  two  roads  from  Corwen  to  Bala,  one  on  the 
north  of  the  Dee,  which  is  good,  thirteen  miles ;  the 
other,  on  the  south  of  and  along  the  valley  of  the 
Dee  and  beside  the  railway,  which  is  bad  or  rough, 
the  distance  about  the  same.     I  should  think  the 
low  road  must  be  superior  in  scenery ;  it  is  the  road 
I  have  always  walked.    Of  course  I  should  go  one 
way  and  return  the  other.     From  Llangollen  to 
Ruabon  there  are  two  roads,  both  good,  one  on  each 
side  the  river.    The  road  on  the  south  side  will 
be  a  little  further,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  giving 
the  magnificent  view  from  the  Dee  bridge.    This 


route,  both  for  scenery  and  places  of  interest^  is  un- 
surpassed in  the  country;  for  them  "M.  M.  M.* 
really  must  get  a  guide  book,  as  it  would  take  too 
much  space  to  tell  of  them«  W.  BiNjrs. 

Salford. 


QUERIES. 
[4,326.]    Cabtlbs  in  thb  Middlb   Agbs.  —  In 
what  manner  were  the  stone  roofs  of  castles  in  the 
middle  ages  constructed  ?  E.  F.  J.  H. 

[4,327.]  Thbough  the  Dukbbibb  to  Lincqi.x. 
Can  any  reader  give  particulars  of  a  pleasant  walking 
route  vi&  the  Dukeries  to  Lincoln,  distance  say  about 
forty  miles ;  also  handy  map  to  the  locality  ? 

Albbbt  Johnson. 

Stockport. 

On  a  Bigyolb  in  Obntbal  Asia. — ^Mr.  Thomas 
Stevens,  who  is  making  a  bicycle  tour  round  the  globe, 
has  arrived  at  Meshed,  in  Peisia,  and  on  Maroh  31  writes  s 
Were  the  difficulties  of  the  journey  still  ahead  merely  of 
the  same  chaiaoter— physical  difficulties^  depending  on 
myself  alone»  to  overcome — ^you  would  hear  of  no  word 
of  complaint  conqerning  them.  I  have  a  littie  com- 
plaining to  do,  however,  at  this  juncture — a  complaint 
of  the  Russians.    After  the  Russian  Minister  at  Teheran 

speaking  me  so  fair ;  after  going  to  considerable  expense 
and  trouble  to  provide  myself  with  Russian  money 
sufficient  to  carry  me  clear  through  to  Japan,  via 
Merv,  Samarkand,  and  Southern  Siberia,  as  per  mj 
last  letter,  and  setting  out  with  all  confidence. 
I  received  notice  when  half  way  to  Meshed  that  I 
wouldn't  be  allowed  to  go  through.  Here,  alao^  with 
**  Holy  Russia"  blocking  my  road  on  the  one  hand,  I  am 
assured  on  the  other  that  I  shall  also  be  turned  back  at 
the  Afghan  frontier ;  that  the  Afghan  GovemnDent»  un- 
able to  guarantee  my  safety,  will  simply  turn  me  back. 
This  is  comforting  to  say  the  least  I  am  here  the  guest 
of  Mr.  Gray,  an  English  telegrapher  connected  with  the 
Afghan  Boundary  Commission.  Knowing  before  the  news 
reiu:hed  me  on  tiie  road  that  the  Russians  had  refused  to 
eive  me  the  road,  he  kindly  sent  a  letter  by  the  Boundary 
Commission  courier,  explaining  the  difficulty  to  CoL  Sir 
West  Ridg  way,  and  asking  him  to  try  and  obtain  permie- 
sion  for  me  to  go  through  Afghanistan.  Tbe  return  courier 
wiLh  an  answer  is  expected  every  day.  Tbe  Oommiasaon 
camp  is  some  Ave  hundred  miles  east  of  Meshed,  and,  if 
no  insurmountable  obstacles  present,  I  shall  probably 
reach  India  vi4  their  camp,  Gabnl,  and  Peshawur.  The 
weather  looks  more  settled  after  the  snow  storms,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  long  iMfore  this  reachea  America  I 
shall  have  found  some  way  to  overcome  preaent  difficul- 
ties, and  be  hundreds  of  miles  from  **  Meshed  tbe  Holy." 
Albeit  the  crowds  at  this  moment  vodferously  howling. 
"Tomasha!  tomasha!  asp-i-awhen  P'  (**Let  us  see  tbe 
iron  horse")  on  the  streets  outside  seem  to  be  far  from 
holy.  Armed  guards  have  Just  been  stationed  at  oar 
door  by  the  auUioiities  to  keep  o£f  the  mobsL 
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NOTES. 

THB  FOUNDEB  OF  TRINITY  CHAPEL,   SALFOBD,  AND 

HIS  DESCENDANTS. 
X. 

£  [4,328.]    4.  The  Founder's  children.— The  Founder 
bad  five  children,  of  whom,  however,  only  two  out- 
lived infancy :— viz.,  Robert  and  Humphrey,  noticed 
(though  imperfectly)  by  Mr.  Booker  in  his  Blackley, 
The  eldest  child  was  Bichabd,  who,  bapt.  at  the  Coll. 
Ch.,  the  dOth  Apr.,  1604  (the  same  day  on  which 
another  child  of  the  Founder,  an  unnamed  infant,  was 
buried  there),  died  before  1613,  when  St.  George 
recorded  the  short   pedigree  already  referred   to- 
RoBEBT  (who,  as  we  shall  see  later,  was  father 
of  the  distinguished  Judge,  and  of  that  Humphrey 
who     transmitted     the     representation     to     the 
Gore-Booths)  was   bapt.   at    the    Coll.   Ch.,    the 
24th   March,    1604-5 ;    married    (by    license),    at 
the  same  Church,  26th  May,  1625,  Anne  dau.  of  i 
Oswald  Mosley,  of  Ancoats  Hall,  Esquire — his  mar-  | 
riage  articles  being  dated  6  days  earlier.    In  1626  he  | 
was  residing  at  Ancoats,  where  his  eldest  son,  the 
future  Judge  was  bom.    He  was  called  to  the  bar  by  ! 
the  Hon.  Society  of  Gray's  Inn,  of  which  society  he 
was  afterwards  made  a  bencher.    He  died — in  the  \ 
lifetime  of  his  father,  the  Founder— between  the  17th 
and  the  24th  Deer.  1634,  being  buried  at  the  Coll. 
Ch.  on  the  latter  day.    By  his  will,  dated  prior  to 
23d  Aug.  1634  and  proved  at  Chester  (an  inventory 
being  lodged,  in  1634-5),  he  appointed  his  wife  and 
his  brother  Humphrey,  executors ;   and  bequeathed 
1,228— the  amount  which  he  had  left  in  his  father's 
hands,  as  stated  in  a  prior  note — among  his  four 
younger  children.  His  widow  was  afterwards  married  , 
to  the  famous  Presbyterian  clergyman,  the   Rev. 
Thomas  Case,  of  whose  connection  with  the  family 
I  will,  if  space  is  afforded  me,  deal  more  particularly 
in  noticing  Robert  Booth's  younger  children,  whose 
guardian  Mr.  Case  became.    Mr.  Bailey  has  already 
(No.  3,552,  July  19,  1884)  made  lengthened  and 
detailed  reference  to  Mrs.  Case,   and  I  need  not 
farther  mention  her. 

The  Founder's  next  son  was  Huhphbey,  of  whom 
very  little  has  hitherto  been  recorded,  and  of  whom 


I  am   able  to  give  many   particular&     He   was 
bapt.  at  the  Coll.  Ch.,  12  Apr.  1607 :  mar.,  in  Feb. 
1626,  Anne,  dau.  of  Ralph  Hough,  of  London,  gent. — 
a  lady  who  was  afterwards  the  wife  of  Edward 
Warren,  of  Poynton,  Esquire,  and  by  whose  will  (of 
which  I  have  several  particulars)  406.  is  bequeathed 
to  the  poor  of  Blackley.    Upon  the  occasion  of  this 
marriage  (the  bride's  portion  being  ;e600)  the  Founder 
settled  (by  deed  dated  the  1st  Feb.  1626,  all  his  Black- 
ley  lands  upon  his  son  and  contracted  daughter-in- 
law  and  their  issue  in  tail.    It  was  on  this  estate, 
I  or  upon  adjoining  lands  (which  he  in  Feb.,  1639, 
I  purchased  from  Mr.  John  Legh,  of  Alkrington)  that 
I  Humphrey,  the  son,  erected  in  1639-40  the  mansion, 
yet  standing,  known  as  Booth  Hall,  he  afterwards 
slightly  adding  to  the  estate  by  purchases  from 
several  other  persons.    He  is  in  some  contemporary 
documents  referred  to  as  "Captain  Booth"   and 
"Captain  Humphrey  Booth";   but    I   have   been 
unable  to  identify  him  with  any  of  the  royalist  or 
parliamentarian  officers,  whose  names  have   been 
published.     Was  he  the  "  Captain  Booth  "  who  was 
in  Col.  Gerrard's  regiment  (royalist)  ?     In  1646  a 
(friendly)  suit— of  which  I  have  several  records- 
was  pending  in  the  Rolls  Court  and  in  the  Court  of 
Wards  between  the  infant  children  (the  Rev.  Thomas 
Case  being  their  "next  friend")  of  the  Founder's 
eldest  son  and  the  latter's  two  executors,  and  widow 
and  brother(the  Humphrey  in  question),  with  regard  to 
the  distribution,  and  previous  separate  investment, 
of  the  sum  of  ^£1,228  already  referred  to.     This 
Humphrey  Booth    seems  to  have  been   generally 
described  as  of  Salford ;  although  he  had  built  Booth 
Hall  apparently  for  his  principal  abode.    The  follow- 
ing is  a  verbatim  and  literatim  copy  of  the  quaint 
and  interesting  "  conditions"  to  a  Bond,  dated  the 
25th  Jan.,  1647,  given  by  Thomas  Tonge,  of  Sharpies, 
Lancashire,  "fTustian-webster,"  and  James  Dunster, 
of  "  Boulton-in-le-Moores,"  "  taylier,"  in  favour  of 
this  Humphrey  "cfeiSaJ/^orrf    .    .    yenarow." 

The  eondicon  of  this  Obligacon  is  such  that  if 
thaboue  bonden  Thomas  Tooge  and  James  Dunster 
or  eytber  of  tbem  tbeire  or  eyther  of  theirs  execu* 
tors  and  adrnpnistrajton  or  Msignes  shall  well  and 
truely  content  and  paye  or  cause  to  bee  contented 
and  payed  onto  thaboue  named  Captalne  [be  is  not 
.^  before  called  Captain]  Humphrey  Booth  his  helres 
executors  administrators  or  aasignes  The  full  and 
JustSummeof  Sixe  pounds  and  five  shillinges  of 
Currenc  Money  of  England  att  one  whole  and 
entyre  payement  upon  the  Twentieth  daie  of  July 
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nflxt  enaueiuge  the  dale  of  the  Date  of  theise 
presents  att  or  in  the  luno  mansion  or  d-welling  house 
[it  was,  I  elsewhere  learn,  at  **  Saiford  Bridfj;e  fifoote  ''] 
of  the  aboue  named  Captaine  Humphrey  Booth  in 
Saiford  afiForesaid  betwixt  the  howres  of  Ten  of  the 
Olocke  in  the  beffore  noone  and  two  of  the  Clocke  in 
^,  the  after  noone  of  the  same  daye  without  ffraude  or 
auie  further  delaye 

1  have  other  contemporary  papers  referring  to 
this  Humphrey,  but  I  will  save  the  valuable  space  of 
this  column  by  giving  here  only  the  following  record, 
which  is  important  in  showing,  as  it  does,  that  this 
son  had  not  wholly  retired  from  trade : — 

Bee  y t  knowne  unto  all  men  by  these  pr'sents  that 
I  whose  name  is  here  underwritten  doe  acquite  and 
discharge  M.  Humfrey  Booth  of  Blakeley  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster  gentleman  fFrom  all  maner 
of  sutes  [suits]  Action  or  Causes  of  Actions  sums 
or  sumes  of  Money  And  ffrom  all  manner  of 
Claymes  whatsoever  [which]  may  arise  in  respect  of 
an  Indenture  of  Gopartner-shipe  entered  Into  for 
buyingp  and  soiling  of  wooU  beareing  date  the 
Second  day  of  May  1642 :  witnesse  my  hand  and 
seale  this  29th  day  of  January  1645. 

Bernard  Emott  (s.) 
Sealed  signed  and  deliuered 
in  the  pr'aence  of 

William  Pendleton. 

'  Mr.  Emott,  who,  it  appears,  was  a  London  clothier, 
releases  Mr.  Booth  by  a  more  formal  deed,  on  the  7th 
May,  1647,  from  all  matters,  the  subject  of  a  certain 
Indenture,  dated  the  26th  May,  1642  {quere,  the 
Partnership  deed  above  referred  to  ?).  The  witnesses 
to  this  release  are,  it  is  interesting  to  record,  "  Robert 
Booth ''  [afterwards  the  Irish  Chief  Justice],  **  John 
Seede,"  "Peter  Smyth,"  "Will'm  Currer"  and 
"  Thos.  Pownsett." 

This  son  of  the  Founder  was  buried  at  Saiford 
Chapel  on  the  19th  March,  1648;  his  will  being 
proved  shortly  afterwards  by  his  widow.  The 
youngest  child  of  the  Founder  was  Samuel,  bapt. 
10th  Feb.  1608-9,  at  the  Coll.  Ch.,  and  buried  there 
27  Sept.  1614. 

I  have  now  traced  the  Inquisition  post  mortem, 
taken  aft^r  the  Founder's  death ;  and  have 
secured  a  facsimile  copy.  It  is  a  long  record  (sixty 
folios)  in  Latin.  The  more  interesting  and  generally 
valuable  portions  I  will  publish  here,  of  course  in 
translated  form. 

C.  T.  Tallbnt-Batbman. 

24,  Brown-etreet,  Manchester. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

A  SADDLBWOBTH  YBOMAN'S  GOODS. 
(No.  4,321  and  othen.) 

[4,329.]     I  am  much  averse  to  using  hard  woids, 

but  I  must  say  W.  Haij^day  is  inexcusably  ignormnt 

concerning  the  subject  upon  which  he  pretends  to 

correct  me.    Inexcusable  because  there  are  scores  of 

handloom  weavers  still  living  in  Saddleworth  who 

would   gladly  have  set    him   right.     Perhaps  W. 

Halliday  will  be  good  enough  to  tell  us  what  does 

drive  the  weft  up  into  the  warp  if  the  "  slay,"  or 

"  reed,"  does  not.    Allow  me  to  say  my  patience  with 

almost  wilful  ignorance  is  nearly  worn  out. 

Morgan  Brirrley. 

bradshaw  hall.  ^ 

(Query  No.  4,312.  June  50 

[4,330.]  Bradshaw  Hall  was  situated  in  Shudehill, 
opposite  to  Nicholas  Croft.  It  was  the  residence  of 
Mr.  John  Bradshaw,  who  played  no  inconaderable 
part  in  the  history  of  the  town  during  the  last 
century.  Some  particulars  respecting  him  ara 
recorded  in  Palmer's  History  of  the  Foundiiti&ns  &f 
Manchester*,  He  was  born  in  1708,  and  at  about  the 
age  of  twenty-five  was  put  in  commission  of  the 
peace  for  the  town.  In  1753  he  was  High  Sheriff  for 
the  County  of  Lancaster.  Four  years  afterwards,  1757, 
Manchester  was  remarkable  for  riots,  caused  by  the 
scarcity  and  high  price  of  food.  Mr.  Bradshaw,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  James  Bailey*  of  Withington 
(his  relation  by  marriage),  who  was  High  Sheriff  for 
that  year,  took  an  active  part  in  suppressing  the  riots, 
but  peace  was  not  restored  until  four  of  the  rioters 
were  killed  and  fifteen  wounded.  As  the  circum- 
stances happened  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shudehill, 
the  affair  was  popularly  termed  the  "Shudehill 
Fight'' 

By  his  wife  Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Peploe,  Bishop  of  Chester  and  Warden 
of  the  Collegiate  Church,  Mr.  Bradshaw  had  one  son, 
James  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  of  Darcy  Lever,  and  two 
daughters ;  Ann  married  Mr.  Charles  White,  snr;geon, 
of  Manchester,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Manchester 
Royal  Infirmary;  Elizabeth,  the  second  daughter, 
married  Radcliffe  Sidebotbam,  Esq.,  son  of  the  Her. 
Samuel  Sidebotham,  rector  of  Middleton.  Mr,  Brad- 
shaw died  in  1777,  and  was  buried  in  the  Collegiate 
Church.  His  wife  survived  him  for  upwards  of  six 
years,  and  died  at  her  son's  house  at  Darcy  Ijever 
July  21, 1783.  She  also  was  buried  in  the  Collegiate 
Church.  John  Mbixob. 

AAhley  Lone. 
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QUERIES. 
[4,331.]  Fisher  Pbeston,  Clockmaker.  —  A 
clock  of  the  following  description  has  been  in  my 
family  for  probably  sixty  or  seventy  years : — Dial  of 
brass,  with  one  finger,  the  only  one  it  ever  had; 
requires  winding  every  night  by  means  of  heavy 
leaden  weights  hanging  inside  the  long  case.  The 
name  engraved  on  the  brass  face  is  "  Fisher  Preston," 
the  former  word  between  the  vii.  and  vi.,  and  the 
latter  between  vi.  and  v.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to 
any  reader  who  can  tell  me  when  this  clockmaker 
lived,  in  order  that  I  may  thereby  obtain  an  idea  of 
the  age  of  the  clock.  Arthyre  Green alle. 


Wordsworth  and  Lake  Country  Archi- 
TECTUB& — A  hideous  practice  had  grown  up  in  the  last 
century  in  the  L  ike  district,  and  was  continued  iu  the 
early  part  of  the  present  one,  of  coating  all  new  build- 
ings with  a  surface  of  roughcast,  highly  ooloure  I  in 
most  cases  with  what  in  the  broad  dialect  of  the  country 
W.1S  known  as  **  boornt  cambre,''  a  copious  infusion  of 
which  was  held  essential  to  afford  the  hot,  foxy,  yellow- 
fawn  colour  which  had  become  dear  to  the  native  mind. 
The  picturesque  old  farm  buildings  of  an  earlier  date, 
among  which  may  be  found  many  to  arrest  and  charm 
the  eye  of  an  artist,  showed  no  such  vicious  treatment, 
*  but  grew,  as  it  wore,  from  the  soil,  in  the  strong,  broad, 
rugged  random  walling  of  native  ragstone.  Settling  at 
Rydal  In  the  second  decade  of  the  century,  Wordsworth 
found  the  natural  beauty  of  the  country  deformed  and 
blotted  over  by  ttiese  great  yellow  blotches  of  building, 
and,  by  precept  and  ezample,^8et  himself  to  work  a 
reformation,  in  the  course  of  years  bringing  about  so 
complete  a  change  that,  except  in  cases  where  additions 
had  to  be  made  to  buildings  already  so  coated,  the  face 
of  yellow  roughcast  became  the  rare  exception,  and  the 
bold,  wholesome  rubble  work  in  dark  grey  stone  the 
almost  universal  rule.  The  gain  to  both  buildings  and 
landscape  is  immense,  and,  with  the  rich  body  of  toMage 
so  common  in  that  country,  it  has  become  quite  possible 
for  a  new  building  to  be  felt  as  an  addition  to  the  beauty 
of  the  scene  instead  of,  as  at  one  time,  a  sure  blot  to 
it. — Builder. 

Robert  Ehmbt. — Mr.  D.  J.  Oliver,  who  died 
recently  in  San  Francisco,  has  lett,  among  other  bequests, 
the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  towards  the  erection  of 
a  statue  or  monument  in  memory  of  the  Irish  patriot 
Robert  Emmet.  The  will  seta  forth  that  the  money  is  to 
be  **  set  aside  until  Ireland  takes  her  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,"  and  the  interest  on  it  until  such 
time  is  to  go  to  the  poor  families  who  live  iu  the 
Claddagh,  county  Gal  way. 


Satur&aB,  Sunc  26,  1886. 


NOTE. 


the  premier's  quotation. 

[4,332.]  In  the  magnificent  peroration  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's fine  speech  in  the  House  of  Conimons  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  he  quoted  a 
touching  and  melodious  verse  referring  to  the  Harp 
of  Innisfail  (Ireland) ;  and  he  alluded  to  it  as  taken 
from  the  national  poet.  Now,  I  suppose  that  the 
mellifluous  and  sugary  Tommy  Moore  is  regarded  as 
the  national  poet  of  Ireland,  albeit  he  has  in  the 
opinion  of  as  acute  a  critic  as  ever  lived,  William 
Hazlitt,  turned  the  harp  of  Erin  into  a  musical  snuff 
box!  For  all  that,  Moore  represents  the  national 
poetry  of  Ireland  as  Robert  Burns  represents  the 
poetry  of  Scotland,  though  without  the  manliness  and 
raciness  and  gusto  of  the  Ayrshire  peasant. 

But  my  chief  purpose  in  writing  is  to  say  that  our 
miraculous  Premier  has,  I  think,  made  a  slight 
error  in  attributing  the  verse  in  question  to  Moore. 
It  belongs  to  another  Tommy— Thomas  Campbell,  to 
wit.    Here  is  the  verse— 

Oh !  once  the  Harp  of  Innisfail 
Was  strung  full  high  to  notes  of  gladness : 

But  yet  it  oftener  told  a  tale 
or  more  prevailing  sadness. 

If  my  memory  does  not  err  this  verse  is  taken  from 

a  poem  of  Thomas  Campbell's,  entitled  "  O'Conor's 

Child,  or  Love  Lies  Bleeding."    I  haven't  books  at 

hand,  but  some  of    your  numerous   readers   will 

correct  me  if  I  am  wrong.   . 

G.  W.  Norma. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANjsWERS. 

BRADSHAW  HALL. 

(jGTos.  4»312  and  4,330.) 

[4,333.]  Many  thanks  to  Mr.  Mellor  for  his 
information  respecting  this  old  relic  of  by  gone  days. 
After  a  little  trouble  I  have  found  that  the  Hall  is 
still  in  existence,  and  is  occupied  by  Mr.  Willis, 
smallware  dealer,  41,  ShudebiU,  and  Mr.  Towel),  bird 
dealer.  Mr.  Willis  kindly  showed  me  through  the 
premises,  and  pointed  out  to  me  the  window  where 
a  thief  broke  in ;  he  was  captured,  tried,  and  sen- 
tenced to  death,  but  was  afterwards  reprieved. 

T.  O.  NORRIS. 
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KNOLL  OB  KNOWL, 
(Qaery  No.  4,316,  June  6.) 
[4,334.]  There  seems  to  be  no  warrant  in  historical 
English  for  spelling  this  word  Knowl.  Knoll,  which 
is  the  ordinary  English  form,  and  I  believe  the  correct 
one,  means  a  hillock,  a  mound,  the  top  of  a  hill,  and 
descends  to  us  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  **  cnol "  and 
Middle  English  <«knol/'  Still,  we  know  little  of 
early  English  pronunciation,  and  the  Anglo-Saxons 
or  Englishmen  in  the  yean  before  the  Stuarts  may 
have  sounded  the  **  61 "  with  a  long  o,  or  with  ow  as 
in  cow — ^it  is  impossible  to  decide.  I  should  say  it 
was  now  wholly  a  matter  of  taste  whether  the  word 
is  spelt  knoll  or  knowL  Ion. 

«  «  « 

The  proper  spelling  of  this  should  be  knoll ;  it  is 
to  be  found  thus  spelt  in  any  good  English  dictionary, 
with  the  meaning  annexed  of  a  hill  top,  cop,  or 
summit  It  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  cnoU 
or  hnoll  (hnol  having  the  same  meaning) ;  in  Dutch 
it  is  knoll  or  knolle ;  in  German,  knoUen ;  and  in 
Low  German,  knuU.  Knowl  is  certainly  an  allowable 
orthography,  as  in  place-names  great  differences  often 
occur  in  their  spelling  at  different  times.  For 
instance,  "  Eusholme  "  has  been  spelt  to  my  know- 
ledge in  about  a  dozen  different  ways,  and  each  was 
as  correct  as  another --from  Bysshome  to  Busholme. 

Antiquitas. 


QUEEIES. 

[4,335.]  Authorship  op  Pamphlet.— Who  was 
the  author  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  One  Leaf  for  the 
Chaplet  ofJVeiiingtonj  in  verse?  Printed  by  John 
Edward  Taylor,  London.  Twelve  pages;  no  date  on 
the  cover.  A.  S. 

[4,336.]  B.  S.  ToWNSHEND,  of  Manchestbb.— 
The  following  inquiry  is  taken  from  Notes  and 
Queries  for  1851  (L  s.,  viL,  p.  179),  and  was  made  by 
Canon  Marsden,  author  of  Phtlomoras,  It  may  with 
advantage  be  now  repeated  :— 

I  know  that  you  have  several  inteUisfent  oorre- 
spondents  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester,  and 
It  is  probable  that  they  may  be  able  to  give  me  some 
information  respecting  a  Mr,  R.  S.  Townshend,  a 
person  of  literary  tastes  and  pursuits,  who  resided 
in  that  town  about  the  year  1730.  His  Common- 
place Book  or  Diary,  which  has  fallen  into  my  bands, 
contains  numerous  allusions  to  the  leading  gentry 
and  clergy  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  more  than 
once  it  mentions  the  well-known  Dr.  Byrom  under 
the  tlUe  of  11  Qran  Maestro  de  Taehigraphia,     Dr. 


Deacon,  a  distinguished  person  among  the  Koo- 
jurors,  is  also  mentioned.  The  acting  oi  Cato  br  tha 
scholars  of  the  Grammar  School  on  Dec.  20, 1732;  ia 
also  mentioned  with  eome  critiques  upoa  the  per- 
formers. The  elections  at  the  Collegiate  Charoh  are 
constantly  referred  to  as  subieota  of  all-abeorbing 
interest ;  there  being  a  strong  party,  aa  well  in 
the  town  as  in  the  Church,  of  Jacobites,  and  thaea 
electiona  being  regarded  as  a  trial  of  party  atiengita. 

John  E.  Bailxy. 

Btretford. 


Cbows  as   Plantxbs  of  Tbbes. — Mr.  J.  T. 

Campbell  gives  some  notes  in  the  American  NaturdLut 

on  the  part  that  crows  play  as  forest  plantersi    He  says: 

One  of  the  most  industrious  and  persistent  8eed*tran^ 

porting  agencies  I  know  of  is  that  ubiquitous,  energetic, 

rollicking,  meddlesome  busybody,  the  crow.  Did  yoa 
ever  take  a  young  crow  and  raise  it  as  a  pet  ?  Please  do 
so  once,  and  you  will  have  more  information  about 
crows  than  I  could  give  you  in  an^ntire  number  of  the 
AaturalisL  They  bMome  veiy  tame,  and  after  ibey  are 
able  to  fly  it  seems  to  be  the  delight  and  work  of  their 
lives  to  piolc  up  and  carry  from  place  to  place  any  and 
every  article  which  is  not  too  heavy  for  them.  Aiter  a 
pet  crow  has  had  a  little  practice  he  is  as  expert  at 
tricks  of  legerdemain  as  a  showman.  He  will  steal 
a  apod  of  thread,  a  thimble,  a  pair  of  adason,  a 
paper  of  pins,  or  what  not,  right  befoie  yoor  eyes^ 
and  as  he  flies  away  will  tucDc  it  so  adroitiy  up 
under  his  tail  feathers  that  you  can't  aee  it.  Ha 
makes  a  deceptive  grab  as  be  starts  to  fly,  bv  taking  a 
few  steps  as  if  to  give  himself  a  little  moroentum  to 
start  his  flight,  and  one  of  theee  steps  be  will  plant 
square  on  the  article  he  intends  to  steal,  when  his  claws 
close  round  it  and  off  he  goes.  Perchance  be  will  alight 
only  a  few  yards  distant  on  the  ground  beside  a  chip, 
which  chip,  as  he  alights,  he  will  so  quickly  and  adroitly 
turn  over  with  the  foot  as  to  cover  oat  of  sight  the 
article  he  has  taken.  Be  will  then  take  a  few  atepa 
about  the  chip  with  his  toes  all  properly  radiating,  pur- 
posely to  show  vou  that  he  does  not  lx>ld  the  miaang 
article  in  his  claw.  Unless  you  are  acquainted  with 
his  tricks  yott  would  concede  that  he  bad  not 
taken  your  thimble,  so  adroitly  is  the  trick  pei^ 
formed.  Then  he  ia  ready  for  some  new  miaehief. 
Tlie  crow  in  bis  wild  state  ia  all  the  time  busy  at 
some  such  work  as  I  have  descrilied.  I  cannot  discover 
that  he  has  any  design  in  this  busy,  meddlesome  mis- 
chief. If  there  ia  design  in  his  work  it  is  back  of  tlw 
crow  in  the  Great  Superintendent  of  nataie'a  proceassa. 
I  have  seen  crows  gather  by  hundreds  and  have  a  regular 
pow*wowor  mass  convention,  where  they  aeevaid  to 
discuss  measures  and  appoint  officers.  I  have  heard 
their  cawing  more  than  a  mile  distant    At  length  they 

Set  through,  by  finishing  their  work,  or  tiring  of  it,  and 
isperse.  As  they  start  to  flv  away  many,  if  not  all, 
will  drop  something.  I  have  found  Uiese  to  be  acorns, 
walnuta,  hickoiy-nuta,  buckeyes,  sycamoxe*baU%  aticks, 
egg-shells,  and  pebbles.  As  a  crow  leaves  an  oak  ha  will 
pluck  an  acorn,  which  he  may  cany  five  miie^  and 
light  on  a  beech  tree,  where  something  else  will  attract 
his  attention,  when  he  will  drop  the  acorn,  and  maybe 
pluck  a  pod  of  beech  nuta,  and  fly  away  some  when  dae 
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NOTE. 


THB  BBV.  THOMAS  CASB  ;  WABDEN  HBYBICK  ;  AND 
THE  BOOTH  FAMILY  OF  SALFOBD. 

[4,337.]  The  following  two  hitherto  unpublished 
documents  are  of  not  only  local  but  general  interest. 
They  are  part  of  my  collection  of  seventeenth  cen- 
tury MSS. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Case,  M.A.— the  noted  Presby- 
terian clergyman,  one  of  the  **  Assembly  of  Divines," 
and  mentioned  (together  with  the  great  Calamy)  in 
the  lines  of  Hudibras, 

For  who  first  bred  ihem  up  to  pray, 
And  teaob  the  House  of  Commons'  wa^  ? 
Where  had  they  all  their  gifted  phrazes, 
But  from  our  Calainies  and  Cases? — 

was  sometime  minister  of  Salford  Chapel,  and  was 

otherwise  associated  with  our  district.    Mr.  J.  E. 

Bailby  has,  I  believe,  a  large  stock  of  references  to 

this  distinguished  man,  some  of  which  he  kindly 

transferred  to  this  column  in  Note  No.  3,552  (July 

19, 1884). 

Warden  Heyrick's  association  with  Case  is  well 
known.  Through  it,  and  through  Founder  Booth's 
direct  connection  with  the  Collegiate  Church,  and 
bis  younger  Bon*s  indirect  connection  (as  church- 
warden of  the  Salford  Chapel  and  otherwise)  with 
the  Manchester  Parish,  the  undoubted  friendship 
would  originate  between  the  eminent  Warden  and 
the  interesting  Booths  of  Salford— a  family  to  whom 
Case  was  closely  related  by  marriage. 

The  more  important  and  valuable  record,  though 

the  later  in  date,  reads  as  follows :  it  is  neatly  written 

on  well-preserved  foolscap  paper : — 

'*  Bee  it  kuowne  unto  all  men  by  theis  p*nts  That  I 
Thomas  Case  of  the  parrish  of  Magdaien  Milkestreete 
London  Clarke  Have  receaved  and  had  of  Humphrey 
Booth  of  Blakeley  [and  Salford]  in  the  County  of  Lan- 
caster Gent  The  sume  of  Six  hundred  pounds  of  lawful! 
money  of  England,  due  and  payable  unto  me  the  said 
Thomas  Case  Att  and  upon  the  ffeast  day  of  St.  Michaell 
Th'archangell  last  past  before  the  date  hereof  by  one 
decree  made  by  the  hoh\^  Comissioneie  of  the  greate 
Seale  of  Enjland,  beareing  date  the  ffoureteenth  day  of 
May  1646,  nor  the  uses  in  the  said  decree  expressed.  Of 
which  said  sume  of  Six  hundred  pounds,  and  every  part 
and  parcell  thereof  soe  due  and  payable  unto  me,  On  the 
said  ffeast  day  as  afore  jaid,  I  the  said  Thomas  Case  dee 
acknowledge  my  selfe  fully  satisfied  contented  and  paid, 
and  doe  hereby  deerely  acquitt  exonerate  and  discharge 
the  said  Humphrey  Booth  his  executors  and  adminis- 
trators and  every  of  them  for  ever  by  theis  p'nts,  In 


witnes  whereof  I  the  said  Thomas  Case  have  hereunto 
sett  mv  hand  and  Seale  the  Seaventh  day  of  May  Anno 
D'oi  1647.  And  in  the  Three  and  Twentieth  yeare  of  the 
raigne  of  or  Sovaraigne  Lord  King  Charles  *of  England 
etc.  Tho  :  Gasb  (s.) 

Sealed  and  Deliu'ed  in  the  p'noe  of 

Thomas  Smith 

William  Beedam 

Samuel  Moeley 

The  ''Commissioners"  referred  to  (the  Earl  of 
Kent,  Mr.  Sergeant  Wild  and  Mr.  Prideaux)  were 
the  Commissioners  for  the  time  being  acting,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Parliament,  as  Keepers  of  the 
Great  Seal,  and  as  chief  official  guardians  of  the 
minors  of  Great  Britain,  and  were,  in  this  particular 
case,  officiating  probably  as  the  Judges  of  the  then 
still  existent  Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries  (soon 
afterwards  abolished)  which  had  been  so  famous  (or 
rather  infamous)  a  source  of  profit  to  the  Tudor  and 
Stuart  Kings  and  Queens-regnant  of  England.  The 
"  decree  "  was  a  special  order  made  in  the  matter  of 
the  rights  of  certain  " infants'' who  were  nephews 
and  nieces  of  the  Mr.  Booth  above  mentioned,  and 
for  whom  Mr.  Case  was  guardian^  ad  litem  or  "  next 
friend." 

The  following  is  a  verbatim  and  literatim  tran- 
script from  a  Copy  (in  the  same  handwriting  as  the 
original)  of  a  letter,  written  by  the  above  named  Mr. 
Booth,  and  addressed  **  To  his  much  Respected  Sister 
In  Lawe  Mrs.  Ann  Case  [n^e  Mosley]  in  milke  street 
in  London": — 

"Good  Sister, — I  have  Reoea'ed  your  Letter  and 
should  bee  very  glad,  the  moneys  were  paid  in 
Acordinge  to  the  Order  of  Courte  [t.e.  the  Court  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls]  unto  which  all  sides  submitted  And 
ffor  that  purpose  the  moneys  have  bin  roadie  Longe  since 
in  Mr.  Emotts  hands  And  as  I  writt  you  beef  ore  I  nauer 
tooke  Any  Exception  to  the  securitie  nor  moved  Mr. 
Page  Aboute  itt  butt  left  it  to  himselfe  Accordinge  to 
the  Order  of  the  Court  which  as  I  have  bin  soe  I  shall 
bee  Desyrous  and  willing  to  Obserue. 

**  And  now  that  I  beare  myCosen  [niece]  Ann  is  vppon 
marryage  [she  married  shortly  afterwards  Mr.  John 
Sams,  a  mercer,  of  Liondonl  and  Humfrey  to  bee  bound 
Apprentice  I  am  and  shall  bee  glad  to  heare  of  Any* 
thinge  that  may  bee  ffor  their  goode  And  Doubt  nott  of 
youre  Clare  therein,  Soe  as  ffor  soe  much  as  Concernes 
hor  If  you  please  to  move  the  Court  that  I  may  pay  soe 
much  to  her  vppon  marryage  [such  an  order  was 
obtained  on  the  12th  Feb.]  And  that  her  husbands 
Aquittance,  (whoe  I  presume  will  bee  of  Age)  may  bee 
my  Discharge,  I  shall  gine  way  to  the  Observance 
thereof  And  then  the  securitie  will  bee  ffor  A  Lesser  sume 
and  soe  the  Lesse  Lyable  to  Exception,  And  ffor  the  tow 
hundred  ffor  Hamffrev  [sic^  in  Regard  of  his  Infancle, 
I  must  Rely  vpon  the  securitie  in  Court  ffor  that  as  well 
as  the  Bestt ;  Butt  ffor  Any  Interest  or  profltt  of  the 
moneys  1  suppose  noe  one  Can  thinks  I  should  Alow  Any 
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since  the  Decree  in  Gourt.t  And  eoe  1  baue  Often  said  in 
Reguard  it  was  All  wales  to  bee  in  readines  ffor  paymentt 
when  it  was  Called  ffor.  In  soe  much  as  I  Durst  nott 
Dispose  thereof  nor  Imploy  the  same ;  Butt  I  Eapectt  to 
bee  acquainted  wth  the  proceedings  in  the  p'ticulars 
Aforesaid,  before  you  Receiue  Any  moneys  ffrom  mee. 

**  And  soe  hee  Rests  that  is 

*<  yr  ffaithfuU  Brother  In  Lawe 

**  HUMFFBEY  BOOTHE. 

**  Blackley  this  9th 
"  of  January  1646." 

[Iq  the  handwriting  of  the  famous  Warden.] 
**  A  true  Copye  of  a  lr$  sentf  soe  witnesseih 

**  Rich  :  Hetbiceb  *'  - 
[Postscript] 
'*  Sister, — I  sentt  you  a  Leter  of  the  same  Contence 
yerbatim  this  is,  Dated  the  9th  of  January,  1646  And  I 
nott  heringe  Anything  ffrom  you  since,  in  Answer 
thereof,  nott  soemuch  as  the  Receitt  of  itt,  haue  thoughtt 
good  to  send  you  this,  Desyringe  an  Answer  of  the 
Receitt  of  itt,  And  whether  you  haue  Receavecl  my 
my  fformer  Leter." 

The  letter  reveals  its  author  as  a  prudent  and 
sound  business  man,  inheriting  some  of  the  success- 
brinfl[ing  qualities  of  the  worthy  Founder.  It  is 
curious  that  the  companion  document  proves  Mr. 
Case  to  have  been  a  man  of  ready  caution  and  fore- 
sight. On  this  MS.  there  appears,  as  the  work  of  the 
signatory's  pen,  a  zigzag  line,  running  down  from 
the  last  line  of  the  deed  to  the  signature  itself,  which, 
placed  opposite  a  ready-made  seal,  exceptionally  far 
below  the  conclusion  of  the  deed,  would  otherwise 
have  appeared  beneath  a  considerable  blank  space — 
enough  to  hold,  for  (anachronistic)  instance,  an 
"  LO.!!.**  The  reverend  gentleman  appeared  to  have 
grasped  the  situation  at  once,  and  to  have  adopted 
the  best  expedient  to  prevent  improper  use  of  his 
autograph.  The  inddent,  trifling  though  it  may 
appear,  must  surely  be  of  some  importance  if  it  will 
but  enable  the  worthy  clergyman's  biographer  to 
state  emphatically  that  the  eminent  divine  was  also 
a  cautious  and  prompt  man  of  business — a  fact 
which,  if  borne  in  mind,  might  throw  light  on  some 
of  those  actions  of  the  great  Presbyterian  which  are 
undoubtedly  matters  of  history. 

G.  T.  Tallbnt-Batbman. 

24,  Brown-street 


QUERIES. 
[4,338.]  A  Dbvonsiiibb  Touk.— Will  any  one  of 
your  readers  who  is  acquainted  with  Devonshire 
kindly  give  a  sketch  of  a  tour  into  that  county  ? 
The  information  is  wanted  for  a  married  couple  who 
have  about  a  fortnight  at  their  disposal. — Abbutus. 


[4,339.]  AuTHOBSHiP  OF  LiNBS.— Who  is  the 
author  of  the  following  lines,  which  are  placed  in 
the  Hospice  at  Grange-over-Sands? 

O  Ood !  O  good  beyond  compare! 
If  these  Thy  meaner  works  be  fair. 
If  this  Thy  bounty  gild  the  span 
Of  faded  earth  and  fallen  man, 
How  glorious  must  those  mansions  be 
Where  Thy  redeemed  dwell  with  Thee. 

J.  Wadswobth. 


Thb  (Consumption  of  Tba. — The  popular  idea 
that  the  people  of  Great  Britain  consume  more  tea  on 
an  average  per  bead  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world  is  now  shown  to  be  erroneous.  The  Australian 
colonies  and  New  Zealand  (according  to  one  of  the 
Indian  journals)  drink  far  more  tea  per  head  of  popula- 
tion than  the  British  Islands.  The  Australians  come 
first,  with  7'66lb.  per  head ;  the  New  Zealandere  next, 
with  7'231b.  per  head  while  the  people  of  Great  Britaiii 
consume  only  4'901b.  each.  Newfoundland  and  Canada 
come  next,  while  in  the  United  States  the  consumption 
is  only  I'SOlb.  per  head ;  and  in  Russia,  which  is 
always  regarded  as  a  great  tea-drinking  country,  the 
consumption  is  only  0*611b.  per  head.  Belgium,  Sweden, 
Austria-Hungary,  and  Spain  consume  less  than  the  other 
European  nations,  but  there  is  not  one  nation  on  the 
Continent,  with  the  exception  of  Holland,  in  which  the 
annual  consumption  exceeds  one  pound  per  head. 

Aix-lbs-Bains  anditsBathb. — Dr.  W.Wakefield 
has  published  through  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  and  Co..  of 
London,  a  guide  for  those  desirous  of  Tisiting  Aix-laa- 
Bains  either  for  health  or  pleasure.  Aix,  a  town  plea*> 
antly  situated  in  a  valley  of  Savoy,  and  standing  npo 
the  shores  of  Lake  Bourget  at  an  altitude  of  800  feet 
above  the  sea  level.  Of  late  years  it  has  become  one  of 
the  most  favourite  health  resorts  on  the  Continent,  un 
account  of  the  beauty  of  the  place  itself  and  of  the  scenery 
within  easy  reach,  and  also  for  the  hygienic  value  of  its 
mineral  waters.  These  waters  are  serviceable  for  the 
cure  or  alleviation  of  gout,  rheumatism,  acrofolous 
affections,  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  nervous 
affections,  and  skin  complaints.  Certain  forms  off  deaf- 
ness are  also  curable  by  their  means.  Dr.  Wakaiieid 
indicates  the  right  use  of  the  Aix  waters,  and  he  also 
points  out  the  cases  whore  they  should  be  Avoided — 
fact  which  shows  that  ho  has  written  an  honest  book. 
In  all  other  respects,  and  particularly  for  those  in  search 
of  recreative  pleasure  at  Aix,  his  volume  is  a  model  in 
its  way.  It  is  attractively  written,  and  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  forgotten  any  singto  thing  which  an 
intending  visitor  or  tourist  would  like  to  know. 
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NOTES. 

GLEANINGS  FROM  THE  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

[4,340.]  Whilst  looking  over  some  old  yolumes  of 
the  Gentleman^s  Magazine  in  search  of  an  article,  1 
came  upon  two  or  three  extracts  relating  to  Man- 
chester and  Lancashire  in  general.  I  give  below  two 
of  these  extracts  which  may  be  of  interest  to  some. 

I. 
In  the  Oenileman's  Magazine  for  July,  1797  (vol. 
Ixvii.,  pp.  559),  there  is  a  communication,  signed 
**  H.D.,"  relating  to  a  curious  medal  struck  in  Man- 
chester.   The  communication  is  as  follows : — 

I  send  you  a  descriptioaof  a  medal  of  which  I 
wish  I  could  send  you  a  drawing.  On  one  side,  the 
figure  of  the  King  in  his  robes,  stonding  before  the 
churcb  reclining  his  right  hand  on  a  pillar  super- 
scribed ••  Bill  of  Rights,"  and  on  the  bise  "  Magna 
Charta;"  in  his  right  hand  a  scroll  with  **Test 
Corporation "  [on  \t].  In  the  energue,  *•  May  our 
happy  Constitution  in  Church  and  Sute  ever  remidn 
unimpaired.  Church  and  King  Club,  Manchester. 
D.I.KF."    On  the  reverse  ^— 

The 
Tbird  Attempt 

of 

the   Dissenters 

in  the  short  period  of 

three  years 

to  obtain  a  repeal  of 

Corporation  and  Test  Act% 

those  barriers  of  the 

British  Constitution,  9 

was  frustrated  by  the 

House  of  Commons 

by  • 

majority  of  189. 

March, 

1790. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  by  the  Corporation  Act, 
passed  in  the  year  1661  (temp.  Charles  II.),  Parlia- 
ment compelled  all  corporate  bodies  to  reoeiye  the 
sacrament  according  to  the  rights  of  the  Church  of 
England,  to  renounce  the  Covenant,  and  to  take  the 
oath  of  *'  Non-resistance.*'  The  Test  Act  was  passed 
two  years  later,  with  the  object  of  preventing  politi- 
cal power  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  Papists  or 
dissenters.  These  Acts,  ''barriers  of  the  British 
Constitution,*  were  finally  repealed  in  1828  on  the 
motion  of  Lord  John  Russell.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  if  such  a  medal  has  been  preserved. 


II. 

The  second  extract  I  give  is  taken  from  the]number 

of  the  Magazine  for  December,  1822,  from^  among 

the  obituary  notices.    It  records  the  decease  of  a 

Lancashire  worthy,  for  she  deserves  the  name,  at 

11?  lliwell.    The  notice  is  as  follows : — 

Lately — At  fialiiwell,  near  Bolton,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  108  years,  Anne  M*Donald.  lu  early  life  she 
went  to  America,  where  she  remained  for  fourteen 
years  J  was  present  at  the  memorable  siege  of 
Quebec,  and  at  the  time  was  laundress  to  the  great 
hero  of  the  age,  the  valiant  General  Wolfe.  All  the 
women  except  herself  were  ordered  to  the  woods 
during  the  siege ;  she  was  slightly  wounded  in  the 
head  by  the  splinter  of  a  shell.  She  resided  for  more 
than  half  a  century  in  the  neighbourhood  where  site 
breatiied  her  lost,  and  was  regularly  in  the  habit 
of  walking  to  and  from  Bolton  once  a  week,  a  dis- 
tance of  two  miles,  till  within  a  few  months  of  her 
death. 

E.  Pabtinqton. 
Buaholmc. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

AUTUOBSHIF  OF  LINES. 
(Query  No.  4,839,  July  3.) 

[4,341.]    The  stanza  inquired  about  by  J.  Wads- 
worth,  beginning — 

0  God  I   0  good  beyond  compare ! 

is  part  of  a  hymn  by  Bishop  Heber,  which  will  be 
found  (No.  276)  in  Dr.  Martineau's  beautiful  selection 
of  Hymns  for  the  Christian  Church  and  Home, 

C.  S.  G. 

p*  Onez  "  and  other  correspondents  have  obliged 
with  information  to  the  same  effect. — En.] 


QUERIES. 

[4,342.]  Walking  Tour  in  Yobkshibs  and 
Lancasuibb.— Advice  is  desired  as  to  a  good  walk- 
ing tour  from  Skipton  to  Ingleton,  to  return  by 
Wballey  and  Stoneyhurst.  Any  information  as  to 
distance  and  points  of  interest  will  be  thankfully 
received  by  J.  Dawson, 

Thb  Labgbst  Dynamo. — The  Brush  Electric 
Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  are  building  the  largest 
dynamo'  yet  made.  It  is  between  twelve  feet  and 
thirteen  feet  long,  and  will  weu[h  ten  tons.  It  is  calcu- 
lated to  give  a  current  of  1^500  amperes,  and  have 
a  power  of  245,000  watts.  The  machine  is  to  be  used  at 
Lockport,  New  Yorl^  for  the  production  of  aluminium 
in  the  electric  furnace.  Five  hundred  horse-power  will 
IM  required  to  drive  it,  and  turbines  will  be  employed 
for  the  purpose. 
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Satur^as,  ^ul^  17,  1886. 


NOTES. 

MOTHEB  GOOSE. 

[4,343.]    Mr.  E.  G.  Lucas  contributes  to  the  St. 

AlbavLS  Daili/  Messenger,  published  at  St.  Alban's,  in 

the  State  of  Vermont,  a  sket-ch  of  Elizabeth  Foster, 

and  identifies  her  as  the  author  of  Mother  Goose.    He 

acknowledges  his  indebtedness  for  the  main  facts  to 

the  late  H&v,  J.  M.  Manning,  associate  pastor  for 

many  years  of  the  Old  South  Church  in  Boston. 

Elizabeth  Foster  was  born  in  Charlestown,  and  lived 

there  till  her  marriage  to  Isaac  Goose,  of  Boston. 

She  was  his  second  wife,  and  began  her  married  life 

as  step-moiher  to  tea  children.    To  these  she  added 

six  more.    No  wonder  she  wrote : — 

There  was  an  old  woman  lived  in  a  shoe, 

She  had  so  many  children  she  didn't  know  what  to  do. 

Nevertheless  she  lived  to  be  ninety-two,  and  sur- 
vived her  husband.  One  of  her  daughters  married 
Thomas  Fleet,  and  Mrs.  Goose  went  to  live  with  her. 
Fleet  was  a  printer  in  Pudding  Lane,  Boston.  The 
old  lady  went  about  the  house  crooning  her  ballads 
and  songs,  and  presently  it  occurred  to  Fleet  that  he 
might  as  well  write  down  these  rhymes.  His  notes 
rapidly  accumulated,  and  in  a  little  while  he  had 
enough  of  them  to  make  a  volume.  These  he  printed 
and  bound  them  into  a  book,  which  he  offered  for 
sale  under  the  following  title :— "  Songs  for  the  Nur- 
sery; or  Mother  Goose's  Melodies  for  Children. 
Printed  by  T.  Fleet,  at  his  Printing  House,  Pudding 
Lane,  1719.  Price  two  coppers."  This  title-page  also 
bore  a  large  cut  of  a  veritable  goose.  Mr.  Lucas 
gives  the  following  inscription,  which  is  probably 
(though  he  does  not  say  so)  placed  in  the  Old  South 
Church  at  Boston : — 

SLIZABBIH  FObTBB, 

Known  in  the  Literature  of  the  Nursery  as 

MOTHER  GOOSE, 

Was  bom  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  1665, 

Married  Isaac  Goose  of  Boston,  1692, 

Became  a  member  of  ttie  Old  South  Church  in  1698, 

Was  left  a  widow  in  17ia 

The  first  edition  of  her  melodies  was 

-  published  in  1719. 

She  died  1757, 

Aged  92  years. 

BBVENTBENTH  CENTUBY  WILLS. 

[4,344.]  In  your  issue  of  July  3  is  an  account  of 
the  Antiquarian  Society's  visit  to  Marple  Hall.  Mr. 
Bailey,  F.S.A.,  read  a  paper  on  Judge  Bradshaw,  and 


exhibited  an  old  copy  of  his  will  executed  March  22, 
1653-4.  The  exordium,  Mr.  Bailey  says,  was  very 
striking,  and  seemed  to  caution  us  against  too  readily 
believing  what  is  often  said,  that  this  portion  of  the 
ancient  wills  was  copied  from  forms  or  models  in 
books  of  precedent.  The  gravest  moment  of  a  man's 
life,  when  he  is  called  upon  to  review  his  relations  to 
his  Maker,  his  family,  and  friends,  is  not  a  moment 
when  he  stands  in  need  of  borrowed  language,  for 
his  feelings  prompt  the  sentiment  of  his  heart.  Any- 
one meeting  with  examples  of  the  seventeenth 
century  wills  must  indeed  be  greatly  struck  with 
these  pious  exordiums.  A  fair  proportion  of  each  is 
invariably  taken  up  with  the  recital  of  Chriatian 
resignation,  of  faith  and  hope,  of  final  resurrection. 
Alongside  the  Judge's  will,  perhaps  you  will  find 
space  for  one  or  two  others.  Copies  in  my  possession. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  wills  of  earlier 
date  than  Puritan  times  are  similarly  drawn.  If  so, 
doubtless  the  form  has  come  down  from  good  Catholic 
days,  when  lawyers  themselves  were  eccledastica. 
After  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  wills 
are  more  prosaic.  John  £.  Lebs. 

Stretford.  _ — 

Judge  Bbadshaw's  Wili. — In  the  name  of  Qod«  Amen. 
I  John  Bradshaw  .  .  .  being  in  good  health  and 
pfect  memory,  praised  be  Ood,  yet  sensible  of  the  un- 
certain tye  of' this  frail  life,  find  itt  fitt  and  convenient, 
having  through  graoe  this  opportunitye  lent  mee,  to 
make  and  declare  my  last  will  and  testament.  First  I 
bequeath  my  soule  to  Almighty  Qod,  trustiog  throagh 
faith  in  the  blood  of  his  Son  my  Saviour,  to  be  made 
partaker  of  everlasting  life,  and  that  my  ainnes  being 
graciously  pardoned  I  shall  appeare  cloihed  in  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  my  elder  Brother,  to  whom  with 
the  Father  and  Blessed  Spirit  be  glory  and  prayse  for 
ever.  My  body  I  commend  to  the  earth,  to  be  interred 
in  decent  and  Christian  buriall  at  the  discretion  of  my 
executor,  without  obeerviug  the  vanitie  of  any  funeraU 
pompe. 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.    I  Edmund  L  .     . 

aicke  and  weake  of  bodie  but  of  perfect  memory,  for 
which  I  give  praise  unto  Allmightie  Godd,  this  one  and 
twentieth  day  of  May,  in  the  ei(;hteenth  year  of  the 
Raigne  of  our  Soveraigne  Lorde  Charles,  by  the  Grace  of 
God  King  of  Englande,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland^ 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  Anno  Domini  1642,  do  make, 
ordaine  .  ~  .  .  First  and  principally  I  commando  my 
soule  into  the  hands  of  Almightie  God,  hoping  to  be 
saved  by  and  through  the  meritta  of  Jesus  Christ.  And 
my  body  I  commend  unto  the  earth  in  sure  and  oertaine 
hope  of  Resurrection  unto  etemaU  life. 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  The  two  and  twentieth 
day  of  March  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  God  one  thousand 
six  hundred  fiftieand  nine,  I  James  Ir—^  .  .  .  being 
sicke  of  body  but  of  good  and  perfect  memory,  praised  be 
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God  for  the  same,  knowinge  death  is  certaloe  to  all  man- 
kinde  and  the  time  most  uncertame,  and  being  desirous 
that  love  and  amitie  may  continue  amongst  my 
wife  and  kindred  after  my  decease,  doe  constitute 
First  and  principally  I  give  and  com- 
mend my  scule  into  the  hands  of  Almighty  God, 
my  Creator  and  Maker,  trusting  asauredlie  through  the 
meritts  and  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Sonne  my  only 
Saviour  and  Redeemer  to  receive  free  remission  of  all 
my  sinnes  and  to  be  made  ptaker  of  everlasting  life 
together  with  the  Elect,  of  which  nomber  through  the 
infinite  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  I  doe  hope  and 
confidently  believe  that  I  am  one.  And  my  body  and 
bones  I  commlit  to  the  earth  from  whence  I  received 
them,  to  be  buried  in  such  decent  manner  as  mv  exor 
shall  think  fit,  and  for  my  temporall  goods  which  God 
iu  mercy  hath  bestowed  upon  me  it  is  my  Will    .    .    . 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  The  eighteenth  day  of 
Decemtier  ano  domo  1704  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
reign  of  o^  Sovralgne  Lisdy  Ann,  by  the  Grace  of  God, 
Queene.  IIssacL-— -  .  .  .  being  aged  and  infix  me 
in  body  but  of  sound  and  pfect  memory,  praise  be  given 
unto  Almighty  God  for  the  same,  and  knowing  the  un- 
certainty of  this  life  heare  on  earth,  and  being  desirous 
to  settle  things  in  order,  do  make  .  .  •  First  and 
principally  1  comit  and  most  humb\y  commend  my 
soule  into  the  hands  of  Almighty  God  my  Creator,  assur- 
edly Iselieving  that  I  shall  receive  full  pardon  and  free 
remission  of  all  my  sins  and  be  saved  by  the  precious 
death  and  merits  of  my  blessed  Saviour  and  only 
Redeemer  Jesus  Christ,  and  my  body  to  the  earth  from 
whence  it  was  taken  in  such  decent  and  Christian 
manor  as  my  exor  .  .  .  shall  be  thought  meet  and 
convenient.  And  as  touching  such  wordly  estate  as  the 
Lord  in  mercy  hath  lent  me  my  Will  and  mind  is   .   .    . 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

WAUCINO  TOUR  IN  Y0RK8HIIUB  AND  LANCASHIRB. 
(Query  No.  4,342,  July  10.) 

[4,345.]    J.  Dawson  will  find  a  pleasant  walk  of 

about  twenty-five  miles,  starting  at  Bell  Busk  Station, 

via  Malham,  Stainfortb,  Horton,  Selside,  Clapham, 

to  Ingleton. 

Rocks  on  rocks  confusedly  hnrl'd. 
The  fragments  of  an  earlier  world. 

West  Yorkshire  abounds  in  wild  craggy  scenery, 
and  I  don't  know  where  you  can  find  more  won- 
drous freaks  of  nature.  Z.  Walsh. 

OBiaiN  07  THB  NAHB  ICILES  FLATTING. 
(Nos.  2408  and  2,190.) 

[4,346.1  The  following  extract  from  Bural  Hu- 
torical  Oleaninga  of  South  Lancashire,  by  Joseph 
Fielding  (page  213)  gives  a  somewhat  different 
explanation  to  that  noted  in  your  issiie  of  March  12, 
1881:— 

The  boundary  of  the  township  of  Manchester  and 
Newton,  at  Miles  Platting,  is  a  brook  which  crosses 
Oldham  Road  at  the  distance  of  one  mile  or  there- 


abouts from  where  tha  Market  Cross  stood.  This 
brook  was  originally  open  to  the  road.  Stepping- 
stones  were  laid  for  foot  passengers,  but  horses  and 
other  cattle  had  to  wade  througb  the  water.  Platting, 
we  believe,  used  to  be  a  common  name  for  such 
places,  and  this  place  was  called  the  Mile  Platting 
on  account  of  its  distance  from  the  Cross. 

Onbz. 


QUERIES. 

[4,347.]  Authorship  op  Lines.— Can  any  one 
tell  me  the  author  of  the  following  lines  :— 

We  may  in  spirit  still  enjoy 

Communion  with  the  blest. 
Calmed  in  our  sorrow  by  the  thought 

Of  their  eternal  rest : 
While  the  same  light  that  led  their  steps 

Shinee  on  our  heavenward  way. 
While  yet  we  keep  the  same  true  faith 

The  same  bright  hope  as  they. 

H.  C. 
Crumpsall. 

[4,348.]  RiNQBRS'  Orders.- In  the  belfry  at 
Bowdon  Church  is  a  board  on  which  is  painted  the 
following: — 

THB  BINGBBS'  OBDBBS. 

Tou  ringers  all  observe  these  orders  well, 
He  pays  his  sixpence  that  overturns  a  bell ; 
And  he  that  rings  with  either  spur  or  hat» 
Must  pay  his  sixpence  certainly  for  that 
And  he  that  rings  and  does  disturb  ve  peal, 
Must  pay  his  sixpence  or  a  gun  of  ale. 
These  laws  elsewhere  in  every  church  are  used, 
That  bells  and  ringers  may  not  be  abused. 

Are  these  rules  generally  adopted  now  ?  Was  it  a 
custom  or  a  customary  infringement  of  a  rule  to  ring 
with  spur  and  hat  on  ?  What  measure  is  a  "  gun," 
and  is  the  term  applicable  only  in  Cheshire  ?  Is  it 
true  that  these  orders  obtain  "in  every  church ?" 

Nator. 


Thr  Autocrat  of  thb  Local  Board. — Colonel 
Blundell  has  odd  ideas  of  a  local  board.  It  would  seem 
that  the  Little  Crosby  Local  Board  held  its  meetings  in 

the  Colonel's  house.  This  was  objected  to,  and  it  was 
decided  to  hold  them  in  a  hotel.  On  this  Colonel  Blun- 
dell wrote  to  the  board  to  say  that  **  if  they  are  to  be 
held  at  an  hotel,  the  Blundell  Arms,  which  is  on  mj 
estate,  would  be  the  proper  place,  and  not  at  the  Higln 
town  Hotel,  which  is  not  on  my  property,"  because  **I 
got  leave  to  form  a  local  board  for  Little  Crosby,  on  the 
sole  understanding  that  I  should  retain  the  management 
of  it,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  at  present,"  and 
so  **  it  will  now  be  necessary  to  hold  the  next  meeting 
at  Hightown  Hotel,  when  arrangements  must  be  made 
to  hold  the  future  meetings  at  the  ball  as  heretofore." 
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NOTE& 

A  MOTHBB  OF  THIBTY-NINB  CHILDREN. 

England,  tbou  bnat  within  tbv  wsye-grirt  isle 
Scenes  of  magnificence  and  beauty  rare, 
Too  often  scorn'd  by  thy  ungrateful  sons, 
Who  leave,  unseen,  thy  lovely  tiills  and  Tales, 
And  seek  for  pleasure  'neath  a  foreign  sky. 

ROGBBSON. 

[4,349.]  The  above  is  the  motto  printed  on  the 
back  of  the  title-page  and  fronting  the  **  contents  " 
of  a  delightful  little  book  which  has  been  kindly 
entrusted  to  my  care  by  its  owner  within  the  last 
few  days.  The  volume  is  entitled  Mafnbles  Hound 
Loughborough^  by  the  author  of  The  Hittory  of 
Chamwood  Forest ;  and  it  bears  the  date  1868,  having 
been  published  by  Spain,  Market  Place,  Lough- 
borough. In  begging  leave  to  notice  this  little  work, 
I  may  observe  that  I  have  pleasure  in  recalling  that 
I  had  the  honour  of  calling  John  Bolton  Rogerson 
my  friend  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1846;  consequently 
the  verses  above  quoted  were  pleasant  for  me  to 
observe  and  read  in  their  present  connection.  He 
wrote  many  sweet  things  in  my  opinion ;  and  has,  I 
think,  of  late  years,  from  whatever  cause  I  know 
not,  lost  the  recognition  as  a  true  Lancashire  poet 
that  he  at  a  no  recent  date  held  in  public  esteem. 
However,  my  chief  object  in  thus  addressing  you  is 
to  call  attention  to  a  most  remarkable  statement  of 
facts  v^hich  I  find  recorded  in  pp.  72  and  73  of  the 
little  volume ;  and  these  I  now  take  leave  to  quote. 
The  passage  is  from  an  article  entitled,  *'  Grace  Dieu 
and  the  Monastery,"  and  it  is  as  follows : — 

Once,  when  staying  at  Lowesby  Hall,  we  recollect 
admiring  the  charming  portrait  of  a  lady.    **  You  would 

admire  the  other  side  much  more,"  said  Lady  F ;  and 

the  picture  was  reached  down  for  us.    It  was  inscribed : 

Mbs.  Grebnhill, 
Who  had  thirty-nin»  children  by  one  husband,  all 
born  at  single  births  except  two,  all  living  to  man's 
estate.  .  .  .  Our  mother  always  said  she  thought 
she  should  have  had  two  or  three  more  children  if 
our  father  bad  not  died. 

«  Who  was  this  mother  in  Israel  ?  I  asked.  The  ex- 
cellent baronet  could  not  telL  She  certainly  was  no 
myth.  He  longed  to  know,  and  merely  knew  that  she 
was  traditionally  said  to  be  of  the  family.  I  determined 
to  discover  her,  and  seeing  some  time  after,  in  an  Oxford 
paper,  the  name  ot  Dr.  Greenhill,  I  at  ouce  wrote  to  that 
gentleman,  and  received  a  most  polite  reply,  statinir,  '*  I 
have  the  honour  to  be  a  lineal  descendant  of  that  Mrs. 
Greenhill,  and  enclose  an  impression  of  the  seal  of  our 
family  arms,  granted  to  her  son  by  King  Charles  II.  in 
commemoration  of  the  remarkable  fact,  or  rather  facts. 
It  is  a  lion  powdered  with  thirty-nine  stars.     The  cir* 


cumstanoe  led  to  the  doctor's  receiving  a  most  hospitable 
invitation  to  Lowesby  Hall,  where  he  could  hav«  the 
gratification  of  seeing  his  renowned  ancestress — ^ihe 
framer  of  the  thirty-nine  articles." 

The  above  quotation  (or  rather  quotation  within 

quotation)  leaves  a  blank  space  of  about  three-fourths 

of  a  page  in  the  volume,  on  which  I  find  manuBcript 

which  I  must  now  quote.    It  stands  exactly  thus  :— 

(1)  Crest,  a  Griffin  rampant.  (2)  Thirty-mne  ataa. 
Not  stars  but  mullets.  A  mullet  in  heraldry  is  the 
rowel  of  a  spur,  and  has  five  points ;  therefore  soppoied 
to  be  a  star.  See  Heraldry  in  the  British  Museum, 
where,  at  the  name  of  Greenhill,  the  crest  is  powdered 
with  thirty-nine  mullets.    (Signed)  Thomas  GreenhiU. 

Now  it  comes  for  me  to  say  that  the  excellent  gen- 
tleman whose  name  I  have  inscribed  above  ia  the 
friend  who  has  lent  me  the  book,  and  that  it  is  with 
his  kind  permission  that  I  send  you  these  particulara, 
as  also  to  copy  the  presentation  Inscription  by  the 
author  of  the  volume.    It  reads  thus : — 
THOifAS  Grxsmhill,  Esquire, 
a  descendant  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  GreenhiU, 
and  father  of  the  distinguished  Second  Wrangler 

of  1870. 

With  the  author's  congratulations  and  kind  regards. 

The  HermiUge.    Feb.  5th,  1870. 

To  conclude  this  discursive  note  I  have  only  to  add 
that  in  speaking  t j  my  friend  GreenhiU  on  che  sub- 
ject of  his  family,  I  had  the  hardihood  to  risk  the 
familiar  quotation.  Why,  "  their  name  is  Legion." 
"  No,  my  friend,''  he  replied,  **  their  name  is  GreenhiU, 
and  they  all  spring  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Harrow-on-the-Hill  Dunbul 

London. 

P.S. — In  conversation  with  my  old  friend  C.  Hard- 
wick,  to  whom  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  reading 
my  MS.,  he  suggested  that  the  name  Greenhill-efcreet, 
Manchester,  may  have  originated  from  some  famUy 
connection  with  the  neighbourhood  of  Greenheys, 
now  so  well  known  as  the  birthplace  of  De  Quincey. 
Some  of  your  correspondents  may  perhaps  enlighten 
us  on  this  matter. 


QUERIES. 

[4,350.]  Cyclb  Koutb  to  Yobkshtbb,—  I  shaU 
be  glad  if  some  cyclist  wiU  give  the  best  and  easiest 
route  from  Manchester  to  Huddersfield.  J.  B. 

[4,351.  J  A  PoBM  BY  Hbine.— Can  any  of  your 
readers  direct  me  to  an  English  translation  of  a  poem 
by  Heine,  where  he  describes  a  great  feast  of  the 
gods,  which  was  interrupted  and  broken  up  by  the 
appearance  of  a  man  bearing  a  wooden  cross ;  the 
whole  being  intended  to  symbolize  the  conquest  by 
Christianity  of  mythological  beUef s  ?         W.  T.  BL 
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NOTES. 

BBOEESBT'S  LBTTES  ON   ENGLISH  ANTIQUITIES  AND 
NATUBAL  HISTOBY,  1711. 

[4^2.]  There  are  some  interesting  references  to 
localities  in  the  counties  of  Cheshire  and  Lan- 
cashire in  a  letter  published  in  the  sixth  volume  of 
Thomas  Heame's  edition  of  the  liineraty  of  John 
Leland  (Oxford,  8yo.,  1711),  which  are  deserving  of 
notice  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  local  literature. 
I/eland's  work  is  not  a  common  book,  and  the  letter 
to  be  noticed  has  not  often  been  referred  to. 

The  writer,  Francis  Brokesby  the  Non- juror,  was  a 
native  of  Leicestershire,  and  was  educat-ed  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  His  early  piety  was  evinced  by 
the  composition  of  a  poem  which  he  recited  when 
taking  his  degree.  He  became  S.T.B.  in  1666.  Much 
of  his  private  life  may  be  gathered  from  Nichols's 
History  of  Hinckley  in  the  History  of  Leicesterahtre. 
He  was  first  Rector  of  Broadoak,  Essex ;  then  Rector 
of  Rowley,  which  is  five  miles  S.W.  of  Beverley  in 
the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  The  latter  was  worth 
jS200  per  year.  He  says  in  the  letter  under  con- 
sideration that  his  connection  with  Yorkshire  lasted 
above  twenty  years.  He  lost  the  benefice  in  1690 
for  refusing  to  take  the  oaths.  He  was  a  literary 
man,  the  author  of  several  books,  and  was  notable  as 
having,  at  Shottesbrooke,  co.  Berks.,  assisted  Robert 
Nelson  in  his  work  on  the  Feasts  and  Fasts.  He 
was  also  possessed  of  ingenious  tastes.  For  a  length 
of  time,  after  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1699,  he  went 
to  live  with  Mr.  Francis  Cherry  of  Shottesbrooke, 
the  well-known  patron  of  the  Non-jurors ;  and  to 
him  Brokesby,  13  Aug.,  1711,  dedicated  his  History 
of  the  Oovemment  of  the  JMmitive  Church,  which 
was  written  in  Cherry's  home,  where  he  had  then 
lived  Ave  years.  Mr.  Cherry  had  befriended  Heame  in 
his  education,  and  when  the  latter  had  completed  his 
edition  of  Leland  it  was  sent  for  Cherry's  approval,  and 
thus  came  under  Brokesby's  notice.  Heame  remarks 
that  of  his  benefactor's  piety,  integrity,  learning,  and 
vnadDm,  he  could  say  many  things  (Preface,  p.  xv.) 
In  his  retreat  at  Shottesbrooke  Brokesby  met  with 
the  learned  Non-juror  Henry  Dodwell,  Fellow  in 
1662  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  whose  Life  Brokesby 
wrote,  and  the  same  was  published  in  1715,  the 
author  saying  that  he  himself  was  thenseventy-seyen 


years  of  age.  Hearne's  opinion  of  his  friend  Brokesby 
was  that  he  was  a  learned  and  honest  man  and 
general  scholar,  but  that  he  was  not  fit  to  write  the 
life  of  that  great  man  (Dodweli).  There  is  a  reference 
to  this  little  association  of  Non-jurors  in  Lathbury's 
History  (p.  208),  where  under  date  of  5  March, 
1709-10,  Brokesby  writes :  "  Therefore  we  go  all  to 
church."  The  letter  immediately  under  notice  was 
penned  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Cherry,  it  being  dated 
**  Shottesbrooke,  16  May,  1711."  It  is  noticeable  that 
about  a  month  later  Dodwell  himself  there  died  (7 
June).  Cherry  died  in  1713.  Brokesby's  death 
occurred  in  October,  1714,  very  suddenly;  and  he 
was  buried  at  Stoke-Golding,  his  birth-place,  on  the 
24th,  and  this  was  about  a  week  before  his  Life  of 
Dodwell  came  out.  Both  Dodwell  and  Cherry  were 
subscribers  to  Hearne's  edition  of  Leland,  though 
Brokesby  was  not ;  and  the  three  friends  are  often 
named  in  the  prefaces,  &c,  to  the  volumes. 

Mr.  Brokesby  was  in  some  way  related  to  a  well- 
known  Manchester  man,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Banne, 
M.A.,  Chetham  Librarian  from  1693  to  1712,  and 
afterwards  Rector  of  St,  Anne's  in  that  town. 
Writing  under  date  of  20th  April,  1706,  to  Heame, 
who  was  then  an  assistant  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
preparing  for  the  press  his  edition  of  Livy,  Brokesby 
says: — **My  kinsman,  the  library-keeper  at  Man- 
chester, tells  me  that  he  is  sorry  the  library  will  not 
afford  the  Paderborn  or  Venice  edition  of  the  thirty- 
third  book  of  Livy."  Brokesby's  daughter,  Jane, 
became  the  wife  of  Rd.  Asheton,  a  merchant,  of 
Liverpool 

The  letter  now  to  be  quoted  (occupying  pp.  76-92 
of  the  Itinerary)  is  made  up  of  various  notes  in  part 
put  together,  as  the  writer  says,  to  form  additions 
to  the  next  issue  of  Camden's  Britain,  The  greater 
part  of  the  document  is  taken  up  with  remarks  on 
natural  history.  Under  mineral  waters,  he  enumerates 
the  wiches  of  Cheshire  and  elsewhere  ;  and  he  says 
that  within  a  few  years  the  virtues  of  the  waters  at 
Lathom,  in  Lancashire,  were  discovered.  Dealing 
with  prognostics  of  death,  he  mentions  at  length  the 
case  of  the  Breretons  and  the  floating  trees  in  the 
•<  black  ominous  mere"  near  Brereton  Hall,  comme- 
morated by  Camden  and  Drayton,  The  latter  says 
of  the  lake : — '*  Neere  before  his  death  that's  owner 
of  the  land,shee  sends  up  stocks  of  trees  that  on  the 
top  do  float."  Brokesby  states  that  he  inquired  after 
the  truth  of  the  legend  from  a  young  gentleman  (son 
of  the  then  Lord  Brereton)  about  forty-five  years  ago. 
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This  date  takes  us  back  to  1666;  and  the  young 
nobleman  would  be  William,  the  third  Lord  Brereton 
(then  aged  thirty-one,  who  succeeded  his  accom- 
plished father  in  1664,  and  who  died  in  1679),  or  one 
of  his  brothers.  The  mother  was  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Oeorge  Lord  Goring,  Earl  of  Norwich ;  she  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Charlotte  Countess  of  Derby, 
who  was  yisiting  her  in  1662,  and,  as  will  shortly 
be  seen,  at  an  earlier  date.  The  young  gentleman 
gave  Brokesby  this  short  narrative : 

That  some  yean  ago  News  being  brought  to  hia 
Mother  that  the  Logs  appeared  ia  the  Mere,  she  was 
exceedingly  ooncero'd  at  it ;  and  that  under  that 
Trouble  and  Consternation  went  to  my  Lord  in  his 
Study ;  who,  seeing  his  Ladle's  Tears,  and  Trouble 
that  appeared  in  her  Countenance,  aaked  what  the 
'  Occasion  thereof  was  ?  She  told  him  the  Lofi^a 
appear'd.  He  asking.  What  then?  she  answered, 
that  she  fear'd  hia  death  nearly  approached.  My 
Lord  was  without  Concern,  not  only  as  a  good 
Christian,  not  dismav'd  with  Thoughts  of  Death, 
but  as  he  slighted  such  Prognosticks,  as  ill-grounded 
Fancies,  having  no  Foundation.  And  withal  this 
young  f^entleman  told  us  that  for  several  Years 
neither  his  Father  died  (who,  if  I  mistake  not,  was 
then,  when  he  told  us  this,  alive)  nor  any  consider- 
able branch  of  bis  Family.  This  I  mention  to  evince 
on  what  sorry  grounds  such  Superstitious  Observa- 
tions are  built,  probably  from  some  ill  infer'd  general 
Conclusion  or  some  particular  Accident,  and  con- 
aequenlly  how  little  heed  ought  to  be  given  to 
them. 

Blundell,  the  Cavalier,  stated  that  he  had  never 
heard  the  prognostic  contradicted,  **  saving  that  in  a 
long  discourse  which  an  ancient  lady  of  that  house 
[Brereton]  made  of  that  subject  to  Sherlotta, 
Countess  of  Derby,  I  heard  her  say  that  she  did  not 
give  much  credit  to  it."  He  adds  that  Lady  Brereton 
seemed  to  ground  her  disbelief  too  much  upon  a 
proved  imposture  by  the  boatmen  of  the  place,  who 
had  drawn  people  together  and  got  money  from 
them  by  playing  a  knavish  trick. 

After  this,  in  the  manner  of  Ralph  Thoresby,  the 
writer  enumerates  cases  of  several  children  at  a 
birth;  followed  by  instances  of  longevity,  about 
which  he  had  already  had  corresponence  with  Heame. 
(Preface,  p.  viU.)  A  remarkable  case  dted  is  that  of 
"  The  Old  Woman  in  Lancashire,  call'd  the  Cricket 
of  the  Hedge,  whom  Mr.  Atherton,  a  Native  of  Lan- 
cashire, and  his  contemporary  in  the  College,  near 
Dublin,  told  Mr.  Dodwiu  of,  and  that  she  remem- 
bered Boswwth  JiM**  This  Mr.  Atherton,  the  asso- 
ciate of  Dodwell,  was  Richard,  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  who  entered  in  1655,  and  who  was  Fellow  in 
166U  Boaworth  Field  was  fought  in  1485.  Brokesby 


continues  his  narrative  by  saying  that  he  received 

"  this  following  Account  from  a  Worthy  Friend,  in 

a  Letter  dated  Aug,  23, 1709,  who  gave  me  it  from 

the  Relation  of  a  Gentleman  who  was  a  Native  of 

the  Place,  where  she  had  her  residence  many  years, 

which   he  received  from  antient  Neighbours,  who 

generally  agreed  in  their  Relations."     The  passage 

from  the  commuuication  is  then  given,  thus : 

She  was  born  at  Over,  a  town  near  Delamert 
Forest  in  Cheshire,  Her  Christian  Name  was 
Margaret,  her  Maid's  Name  unknown.  She  was  of 
liltle  stature,  naturally  of  a  pleasant,  facetious 
Temper,  her  Converaalion  agreeable  to  her  Family 
and  Neighbours :  always  easy  and  content  with  her 
Condition,  very  careful  and*  diligent  in  Busineaa. 
Slie  was  some  years  a  Servant  in  the  Family  of  the 
Downs  of  Shrigleg ;  afterwards  married  to  one 
Humphrey  Broadhurst,  a  Labourer  in  Hosbaodry- 
Work.  They  lived  on  a  small  Tenement  in  Hedg^ 
row  in  the  Township  of  Rainov  [two  miles  N.E.  of 
Macclesfield]  in  Cheshire,  belonging  to  the  Leghs  ot 
Lyme.  From  which  Place  and  merry  Temper  she 
was  very  probably  call'd  2he  Cricket  of  the  Hedge. 
She  and  her  Husband,  having  little  to  subsist  on, 
but  the  Fruits  of  their  own  Labour  and  Industry, 
brought  up  nine  Children  very  decently,  without 
being  troublesome  to  their  Neighbours.  She  was 
never  known  to  be  sick,  nor  inclined  to  Lazinesa, 
but  would  always  be  doing  something,  according 
to  her  Ability,  and  could  walk  nimbly  about 
till  a  few  years  before  ber  Death.  Her  Diet 
was  plain,  wholesome  country-fare,  in  which  she 
was  temperate ;  very  frequently  Water  Pottage  (a 
common  Lancashire  Dish,  made  of  Oatmeal  and 
Water,  boiled  to  a  thick  Consistence,  and  eaten  with 
Milk,  Butter,  Drink,  &c),  and  in  her  old  Age  con- 
siated  much  of  Manchet  and  new  milk,  of  which  afae 
did  eat  but  a  little  at  once,  and  pretty  often.  She 
was  visited  by  many  Persons  of  Quality,  and  others 
of  inferior  Rank,  out  of  Curiosity.  Sonoe  yeais 
before  her  Death  Sir  George  Booth  sent  for  her  to 
Dunham,  and  would  have  kept  her,  and  a  Belatioo 
of  hers,  to  take  care  of  her:  But  after  about  a 
Month's  stay,  she  told  Sic  George  she  could  not  live 
by  his  Diet,  but  must  return  to  her  old  Fare,  or  die 
shortly:  Towards  the  end  of  her  Life  she  was 
educed  to  that  degree  of  Weakness,  that  she  was 
carried  as  a  Child  in  her  Youngest  Daughter'a  Arm's 
(who  with  her  Husband  are  much  commended  for 
their  constant  care  of  her),  and  sometimes  rocJc'd  ia 
a  Cradle.  According  to  the  best  Computation  being 
near  One  Hundred  and  Forty  years  old,  she  died  by 
the  Gradual  decays  of  old  Age,  without  Pain  or 
Sickness,  at  Tower^hill  in  Rainow,  almost  60  years 
since,  and  was  buried  at  the  Pariah  Church,  of 
Frestbury.  That  this  Computation  is  very  moderate 
is  evident  from  the  Testimony  of  one  Mrs.  Brideoak, 
sent  me  by  Mr.  L.  She  out  of  Curiosity  visited  the 
old  Cricket,  and  demanding  her  Age,  she  answered, 
*  I  was  fourscore  years  old  when  I  bare  Uiat  Snickett 
(meaning  her  daugbter  then  present),  and  she  is 
now  threescore  years  old.'  He  could  not  bo  informed 
how  long  she  survived  that  visit. . 
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Brokesby's  further  observations  concern  the  refuse 
of  the  salt  in  the  neignbourhood  of  Namptwich, 
where  he  had  travelled,  and  the  making  of  marl. 
He  then  expatiates  on  the  utility  of  travellers 
observing  the  local  words  and  idioms  of  particular 
districts.  "  My  residence  for  many  years  in  YorksJiire, 
where  the  language  was  so  different  from  that  of  my 
native  county,  and  other  places  where  I  had  before 
dwelt,  put  me  upon  observing  the  Korthem  Words 
wherewith  I  was  before  unacquainted,  which  I 
imparted  to  Mr.  Bayt  after  I  bad  seen  his  first 
collection  of  local  Words.  These  he  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  his.  second  edition  thereof,  A,D,  1691, 
together  with  some  general  observations  I  made  upon 
them.''  He  also  treats  at  length  of  place-names ;  and 
then  animadverts  on  the  errors  in  the  maps  of 
Leicestershire  and  the  East  Biding  in  Gibson's 
Camden.  Hull,  e.g.,  he  asserts  is  not  accurately 
placed.  '*  It  should  have  been  put  close  to  the  River 
HuUt  which  washes  it  on  the  East,  especially  when 
on  the  other  side  of  that  Biver  stands  its  Block- 
houses." 

In  conclusion  the  writer  makes  a  pleasant  apology 
for  his  rambling  notes.  It  is  worth  quoting :  '*  I 
find  I  have  used  the  Privilege  and  Method  of  tra- 
vellers, who,  before  they  set  out,  they  pitch  upon  a 
Road  which  their  friends  have  advis'd,  and  their  own 
Prudence  approved,  yet  do  not  always  exactly  follow 
it,  but  sometimes  make  excursions  to  gratify  their 
own  Curiosity  with  some  delightful  object,  and  (as 
they  hope)  their  friends  afterwards,  with  a  repre- 
sentation of  that  which  pleased  themselves  If  I 
have  done  this  last  I  shall  not  loose  my  End.  I  shall 
permit  it  wholly  to  your  judgment  either  to  com- 
municate this  Paper  to  others,  or  to  suppress  it." 

J.  £.  Bailby. 

Stretford,  Manohoster. 

IfANCHBSTEB  FRBB  LIBBABY:  GIFT  OF  LOCAL 

FLAY-BILLS. 

[4,353.]  An  interesting  and  valuable  addition  to 
the  local  section  of  the  Central  Free  Library  in  King- 
street  has  recently  been  made  by  the  gift  of  a  con- 
siderable collection  of  old  Manchester  play-bills. 
They  have  been  presented  by  the  sons  of  the  late 
Mr.  William  Dossa  Whitehead,  of  this  city,  o(f  whom 
some  particulars  were  printed  in  our  columns  on 
June  27  and  July  4,  1885.  The  bills  are  neatly 
arranged  in  yearly  volumes,  and  for  the  most  part 


seem  consecutive  and  perfect,  so  far  as  they  go. 
There  are  fifteen  volumes  of  bills  of  the  Manchester 
Theatre  Royal,  for  the  years  1793,  1798, 1799,  1802, 
1803,  1805,  1807 ;  sundry  bills  up  to  1825,  1821-2, 
1824-9, 1831-40.  Two  volumes  referring  to  the  Minor 
Theatre  and  Queen's  Theatre  for  1819-20,  1823, 
1827-30, 1837.  A  scrap-book  of  newspaper  criticisms 
on  theatricals  and  other  entertainments,  dated  1800 ; 
and  a  manuscript  book  recording  the  receipts  and 
payments  of  the  Theatres  Royal,  Manchester  and 
Liverpool,  1841-2.  The  earlier  part  of  this  collection 
seems  to  have  been  formea  by  James  Watson  (pro- 
bably the  well-known  person  who  was  styled  "  the 
Doctor  "),  and  the  remainder  was  collected  by  a  Mr. 
John  Jones. 

It  may  interest  some  of  our  readers  to  know  that 
there  are  several  other  collections  of  local  play-bills 
in  the  Reference  Library.  The  earliest  is  a  volume 
of  seventy-five  bills  between  1775  and  1798.  The 
late  Mr.  Thomas  Chambers's  collection  of  Theatre 
Royal  bills  was  acquired  some  years  ago.  It  em- 
braces the  whole  period  of  Mr.  Knowles's  manage- 
ment, 1842  to  1877.  There  are  also  the  bills  of  the 
Prince's  Theatre  from  1876  to  the  present  day ;  and 
those  of  the  Queen's  Theatre,  Bridge-street,  under 
Mr.  Salter's  lesseeship,  from  1876  to  1884. 

In  addition  to  the  somewhat  extensive  Manchester 
series,  there  were  in  Mr.  Whitehead's  collection  several 
smaller  sets  of  playbills  of  other  towns.  These  have 
been  allocated  by  the  Editor  of  this  journal,  to  whom 
the  distribution  was  confided  by  Mr.  Whitehead's  sons 
and  executors,  to  the  free  libraries  of  the  places 
interested.  The  Stockport  playbills  extend  from 
December,  1823,  to  November,  1825,  and  they  appear 
to  have  been  preserved  by  John  and  Samuel  Eirk- 
ham.  Stockport  had  something  like  a  permanent 
stock  company  during  the  two  years  embraced  in  the 
series.  The  bright  piurticular  star  of  the  theatre  was 
Miss  Clara  Fisher,  '*of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Druiy 
Lane,  by  permission  of  R.  W.  Ellison,  Esq."  Her 
appearances  were  frequent,  and  for  her  benefit  on 
one  occasion  she  acted  Goldfinch  in  the  Bw»d  to 
Euin,  and  Bombastes  in  the  once  popular  farce  of 
Bombastes  Furioso.  These  shadowy  but  interesting 
reminders  of  the  past  ;have  been  placed  in  the  Free 
Library  at  Stockport.  Liverpool  bills  of  the  latter 
half  of  1795,  with  some  copies  of  the  Liverpool 
Theatrical  Invetttgator  of  1821,  a  little  daily  penny 
periodical:  Rochdale  bills  of  1798,  and  Bolton  of  1832 
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are  to  be  offered  to  the  free  libraries  of  those  towns ; 
and  a  series  of  the  bills  of  Ck>vent  Garden  and  Drury 
Lane,  London,  from  1833  to  1836  inclusive,  will  be 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

CYCLB  BOUTB  TO  TOBKBHIBB. 
(Query  ITo.  4,8&0,  July  24.) 

[4,354.]  The  best  and  easiest  route  is  by  Oldham 
7i,  Delph  13|,  Marsden  18,  and  Huddersfield  25  miles. 
When  once  through  Oldham  there  is  a  good  but  yery 
hilly  road.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  past  Waterhead, 
on  the  left-hand  side,  **  J.  B."  will  see  one  of  the 
N.  C.  U.  and  C.  T.  C.  danger  boards.  If  he  is  not 
already  a  member  of  these  bodies,  I  hope  this  will 
induce  him  to  become  so.  W.  Binks. 


QUERIES. 
[4,355.]  ToTTLBBANK.— Where  is  Tottlebank  ?  It 
is  described  as  being  in  North  Lancashire ;  but  I 
cannot  find  it  in  the  gazetteers.  There  was  a  dissent- 
ing meeting-house — Baptist,  I  think—there  in  the 
early  part  of  last  century.  C.  W.  S. 


A  Nbw  Minbral. — General  Ignatieff  has  pre- 
sented to  the  Mineralogical  Society  of  St  Petersburg  a 
mineral  recently  found  on  his  estate  in  the  ffoyernment 
of  Elizabethffrad.  It  belongs  to  the  class  or  aluminites, 
and  has  notmtberto  been  found  in  nature.  The  Russian 
mineralogists  haye  named  it  Ignatieffita. 

Mbmobial  Tablbts  in  IiONDon. — The  Society 
of  Arts  has  recently  placed  porcelain  tablets  on  the 
fronts  of  houses  in  London  which  were  occupied  by 
notabilities.  On  263,  Hampatead  Road,  George  Oruik- 
shank ;  on  ll,Bolton-8treet,  Piccadilly,  Madame  D'Arblay 
(Fanny  Burney) ;  on  Furniyal's  Inn,  Charles  Dickene ; 
on  Schomberg  House  (now  part  of  Uie  War  Office,  Pall 
Mali),  Thomas  Gainsborough.  There  are  now  twenty- 
four  of  the  memorial  tablets  on  houses  in  London,  and 
the  council  of  the  society  will  be  glad  to  bear  of  any 
more  houses  of  the  dasa  where  the  owners  would  per- 
mit the  erection  of  tablets. 

FowBBFUL  Watrbfalub. — There  is  a  proposal 
on  foot  to  utilize  the  Falls  of  Clyde  for  the  produc- 
tion of  electricity,  which  would  be  eonyeyed  to  Lanark 
and  supply  light  and  power  to  the  town.  Engineers 
pronounce  the  project  of  tapping  the  Niagara  riyer  by 
means  of  a  canal  and  bringing  the  water  to  Loekport  to 
be  practicable,  and  haye  declared  that  not  elsewhere 
within  the  known  world  are  there  such  natural  adyan- 
tages  for  the  creation  of  a  gigantic  water-power,  and 
that  it  can  be  delivered  at  Loekport  to  the  extent  of 
300,000  horse-power,  if  so  much  shall  be  wanted,  at  a 
minimum  of  expense.  Lake  Erie  and  all  the  great 
upper  lakes  would  be  the  millpond  for  this  power — 
Niagra  dyer  the  head  race,  and  Lake  Ontario  its  tall 
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THB  GIFT  OF  PLAY-BILLS  TO  THB  MANCHB8IKB 

FBEB  LIBBABY. 
(Note  JSo.  4.3S8,  July  81.) 

[4,356.]  Referring  to  the  annonncement  that  a 
number  of  old  Manchester  play-bills  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Reference  Library,  which  had  been 
collected  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  D.  Whitehead  and  others, 
including  a  Mr.  John  Jones,  whom  you  did  not 
appear  to  know,  I  beg  to  say  that  Mr.  Jones  was  a 
haiiHlresser  in  Shudehill,  who  died  yery  suddenly 
after  attending  a  supper  giyen  by  the  late  Mr.  John 
Sloan,  on  the  stage  of  the  old  Queen's  Theatre,  Si«ng 
Gardens,  on  the  opening  night  after  the  theatre  bad 
been  enlarged  and  superbly  decorated.  I  was  pie- 
sent  on  the  occasion.  F. 

Sale. 

TOTTLBBANK. 

(Query  No.  4.d&5b  July  81.) 

[4,357.]  Tottlebank  is  in  North  Lancashire,  aboat 
four  miles  from  the  town  of  Ulyerston,  about  one 
mile  from  the  yillage  of  Penny  Bridge,  and  about  the 
same  distance  from  Spark  Bridge,  and  to  the  right  of 
the  main  road  from  Ulverston  to  Coniston.  There  is 
no  yillage  of  the  name  of  Tottlebank.  The  name 
applies  to  a  district  oyer  which  a  few  houses  are 
scattered,  chiefly  farm-houses.  The  chapel  to  which 
reference  is  made  is  a  Baptist,  adjoining  which  is  a 
well  used  for  baptisms,  or  dipping  as  it  is  locally 
termed.  I  haye  seen  seyeral  adults  immersed  in  it» 
and  they  were  afterwards  taken  to  the  ministex's 
house  adjoining  to  get  re-habilitated.  The  minister's 
name  about  twenty  years  ago  was  Taylor.  He  had 
then  been  minister  a  good  many  years.  If  still  Hying 
he  will  be  an  old  man.  W.  T.  P. 

Oldham  fioad,  llanohester. 

«  *  « 

Tottlebank  is  about  fiye  miles  from  Ulyerston,  and 
the  same  distance  from  Coniston  Water  and  Winder- 
mere Lake.  I  haye  often  been  in  the  little  Baptist 
chapel  with  that  name,  which  was  built  in  1669,  and 
according  to  the  Baptist  HandrBock  is  still  in  exist- 
ence. The  chapel  is  about  half  a  mile  from  a  little 
yillage  called  Spark  Bridge.  Ellbn  CL  &at. 

Buiholms. 
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QUERIES. 
[4,368.]    "  The  CJountby  Fellow  and  the  Ass." 
Where  can  ft  copy  of  this  piece  be  found  ?    It  was 
spoken  at  the  breaking-up  of  the  Free  Grammar 
School  in  Manchester.  Jambs  Holmes. 

Fllzton. 

[4,369.]  Obdsal  Hall.— Are  there  any  timbers 
in  the  building  known  as  Ordsal  Old  Hall,  or  in  any 
of  the  offices  connected  with  it,  which  originally 
belonged  to  the  Manchester  Old  Church  ? 

Francis  Cassidy. 

[4,860.]  Cycling  in  South  Scotland.— I  should 
feel  obliged  for  a  description  of  a  cyclmg  route  from 
Carlisle  to  Edinburgh  and  from  Edinburgh  to  Glas- 
gow, or  any  portion  thereof.  Preference  given  to 
good  surfaced  roads  rather  than  taking  the  shortest 
route.  R*  H.  M. 

[4,361.]  Ialam  Halt..— In  the  account  of  the 
▼isit  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  to  Irlam  Hall  I  see 
it  Is  stated  that  the  Hall  was  the  property  of  the 
Irlams  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  inform  me  how  the  [rlams  lost  the  property, 
and  when  ?  It  would  be  yery  interesting  to  know 
whether  it  is  possible  to  obtain  any  book  containing 
the  history  of  the  family ;  for  surely  it  cannot  be 
that  a  family  so  old  and  so  easily  traced  can  be  with- 
out history  or  legend.  I  am  told  that  when  the 
Irlams  left  Irlam  they  went  to  Flixton  and  thence  to 
Urmston ;  also  that  the  family  register  has  been  at 
Flixton  for  upwards  of  four  hundred  years,  and  is 
there  at  the  present  time.  Is  this  a  fact  ?  I  should 
also  be  glad  if  any  reader  can  tell  me  whether  the 
Irlams  are  of  Saxon  or  Danish  origin. 

Habl  Malbi. 

[4,862.]     The  Coloub  op  the  Abctic  Sea.— 

The  notes  and    queries  column   of    the   Licensed 

Victuallert^  Guardian   of   July  31,  a  trade  paper 

published  in  London,  contains  the  following  query:  — 

Cbn  any  other  cauae  be  ascribed  for  the  Arctic  Sea 

▼arylDf?  In  colour  from  blue  to  olive  green, sometimes 

opaque,  in  stripes,  other  than  that  of  the  presence  of 

animalculee  and  medusae  in  countless  myriads  ?    Of 

course  the  red  and  purple  colours  sometimes  seen 

are,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  penetrative  powers  of  the 

solar  rays,  as  it  is  possible  to  see  objects  mors  than 

100  feet  below. 

Will  some  correspondent  of  the  City  Neva  be  good 

enough  to  answer  the  query  quoted  above  as  early 

as  practicable  ?  ^^' 
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CYCLINQ  IN  SOUTH  SCOTLAND. 
(Query  No.  4^60,  August  7.) 

[4,363.]  The  road-books  give  as  the  route  from 
Carlisle  to  Edinburgh  that  by  Longtown  9^,  Lang- 
holm 21,  Hawick  43|,  Selkirk  65,  Lasswade  85^,  and 
Edinburgh  91|  miles.  The  earlier  part  of  this  route 
is  hilly,  as  it  crosses  the  Cbeviots,  bu  t  it  has  the 
advantage  of  passing  close  to  Melrose  and  Dryburgh. 
The  gentlemen  who  ride  from  Land's  End  to  John 
o'Groats  in  the  shortest  possible  time  go  by  Eccle- 
fechan,  Lockerby,  Beatock,  Abington  and  fiiggar; 
therefore  this  is  certain  to  be  the  easiest  route.  This 
is  approximately  100  miles.  If  *'  R.  H.  M.,**  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ride,  wishes  to  see  as  many  interesting 
places  as  possible,  I  should  advise  him  to  follow  the 
second  route  as  far  as  Beatock ;  then  go  by  Moffat, 
St.  Mary's  Loch,  and  the  Yarrow  to  Selkirk,  and 
there  join  the  first  route.  Then,  at  the  nearest  point, 
make  a  divergence  to  Melrose  and  Dryburgh,  and 
when  nearing  Edinburgh,  cross  over  to  Roslin,  which 
he  can  easily  do  from  Lasswade.  He  will  thus  see 
the  Grey  Mare's  Tail  (one  of  the  finest  waterfalls  in 
Scotland),  Hogg's  Monument,  St.  Mary's  Loch, 
Newark  Castle,  Melrose,  Dryburgh,  and  Abbotsford, 
Roslin  Cbapel  and  Castle,  and  Hawthomden,  all 
places  of  extraordinary  interest  and  beauty.  This 
route,  without  divergences,  ia   approximately  120 

miles. 

Tbe  road-books  give  as  the  route  from  Edinburgh 
to  Glasgow  that  by  Broxburn  11,  Bathgate  18, 
Airdrie  32,  and  Glasgow  42  miles.  There  is  another 
direct  route  by  Mid-Calder,  but  that  given  is  certain 
to  be  the  best  I  should  go  by  Linlithgow  and  Fal- 
kirk, about  fifty  miles,  in  order  to  see  the  palace  at 

the  former  place. 

Of  all  the  palaces  so  fair  ;; 

Built  for  the  royal  dwelling 
In  Scotland,  far  beyond  compare, 
-—  Linlithgow  Is  excelling. 

W.  BiNNS. 
«*THB  C50UNTBY  FELLOWS  AND  THB  AS8." 
CQuerj  No.  4,358,  August  7.) 

[4,364.]  This  piece,  spoken  at  the  breaking-up  of 
the  Free  Grammar  School  in  Manchester,  was  pub- 
lished in]7^  Instructive  Miscellany  in  the  year  1803. 

J.  F.  W. 
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Mr.  James  Holmes  asks  where  can  a  copy  of  this 
piece  be  forund  ?  If  he  looks  in  the  first  volume,  at 
page  63,  of  John  Byrom's  MiseeUanaoua  Poems, 
published  by  J.  Harrop,  Manchester,  in  the  year  1773, 
he  will  find  it.  Jambs  Stblfox. 

Boathport. 

»  »  » 

This  piece  is  a  poetical  version  of  one  of  iBsop's 
fables,  and  is  by  that  witty  Mancunian  Dr.  John 
Byrom.  Like  his  famous  "Three  Black  Crows" 
(which  was  also  spoken  at  a  breaking-up  of  the 
Manchester  Free  Grammar  School)  and  many  of  his 
other  verses  and  epigrams,  it  is  frequently  quoted  in 
books  of  selections  and  recitations,  but  generally  in  a 
mutilated  form  and  without  the  author's  name.  It 
will  be  found  in  its  integrity  in  any  edition  of  John 
Byrom's  Poems.  See  MisoBUaneous  Poems,  vol.  i., 
pp.  63-65  (edition  two  vols. ;  Manchester,  1773).  It 
is  there,  along  with  five  other  pieces,  said  to  have 
been  spoken  on  similar  occasions. 

H.  B.  Rbdfbbn. 

Mofls  Bide. 


QUERIES. 

[4,365.]  Whallby  Abbbt.— Where  can  I  find  a 
ground  plan  of  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  Our  Lady 
atWhalley?  J.  J.  Albxandbb. 

[4,366.]  Akcibnt  Bbassbs.— Can  any  reader  give 
me  a  list  of  churches  in  Manchester  in  which  there 
are  ancient  brasses ;  and  also  of  any  churches  within 
say  a  twenty-mile  radius?  J.  J.  Albxandbb. 

[4,367.]  DoLB  FiBLD.— A  building  has  just  been 
demolished  at  the  corner  of  Dole  Field  and  Bridge- 
street.  About  fifty  years  ago,  I  am  told,  it  was 
known  as  Mendel's  Hotel.  Aft-er  that  I  think  it  was 
used  as  a  hospital.  What  was  its  original  use  ?  Why 
is  the  street  called  Dole  Field  ?  Inquibbb. 

[4,368.]  Thb  Subsoil  Bound  Manchbbtbb.— 
Will  some  of  your  correspondents  be  good  enough  to 
give  a  little  information  as  to  the  subsoil  (whether 
sand,  gravel,  or  day)  of  a  few  of  the  districts  around 
Manchester  —  such  as  Bramhall,  Cheadle  Hulme, 
Gheadle,  Heaton  Chapel,  Didsbury,  Withington, 
Stretford,  Urmston,  Flixton,  Piestwich,  Bomiley, 
and  Marple?  G.  T.  W. 


Saturdai?,  Buguat  2t,  \886. 


NOTES. 


THB  FOUNDBB  OF  TBINITT  CHAPBL,  8ALF0BD,  AND 

HIS  DE8CBNDANT8. 

XL 

[4,369.]  5.  Of  the  thirteen,  only  two  of  the 
Founder^s  grandchildren  have  become  famous, 
locally  or  otherwise  -the  eldest  and  the  youngest 
Robert,  the  eldest  child  of  the  Founder's  elder 
adult  son  (Robert,  who  pre-deceased  him),  be- 
came the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Booth,  Knt,  Chief 
Justice — first,  of  the  Ck>mmon  Pleas  in  Ireland,  next 
of  the  Queen's  Bench  in  that  kingdom.  Humphrey, 
the  youngest  child  of  the  Founder's  younger  aduit 
son  (Humphrey,  who  built  Booth  Hall)  was  the 
**  Humphrey  Booth  the  younger,"  otherwise  "  Hum- 
phrey Booth  the  grandson,"  whose  charities  are  atall 
locally  dispensed  in  pursuance  of  the  trusts  of  his 
wiU  (dated  in  1672). 

With  regard  to  the  first-named  grandson,  full 
justice  has  been  done  to  him  in  these  columns.  (See 
not  only  my  note,  No.  3,527,  of  28th  June,  1884,  but 
Mr.  J.  E.  Bailey's  three  notes,  Nos.  d,552, 3,560,  and 
3,596,  in  the  same  year.)  With  regard  to  the  other, 
about  whom  very  little  has  been  published — and 
scarcely  anything  accurate — I  have  materials  for,  at 
least,  two  notes  of  the  average  length  in  this  eeries. 
Of  the  remaining  eleven  grandchildren  I  will  |{:ive 
but  the  outline  particulars  of  their  undistinguiahod 
careers. 

As  already  recorded,  the  Judge  was  baptised  at  the 
Collegiate  Church,  July  2, 1626.  The  following  is  a 
verbatim  copy  of  the  deed  of  appointnoenty  as 
minister  of  Salford  Chapel,  of  the  Rev.  John  Hyde, 
the  well-known  local  clergyman.  The  deed  (part  of 
my  collection)  is  executed^ by  the  Judge  and  by  his 
cousin,  the  Humphrey  last  referred  to. 

Bob'tus  Booth  Ar.[miger]  anus  JoaUolar.  Dom*i 
Regis  de  Com.  banco  suo  in  Hib'Dla  et  Humphbb>i» 
Booth  de  Salford  in  Com.  LancaBtT«  gener.  Dilacto 
nobis  in  Chrlsto  Johanni  Hyde  Clerioo  aalt'm  in 
D'no  Capellam  de  Salford  pred.  p.  resignai.  Edmumdi 
Lees  ultimi  Incnmbentis  Eiusd'm  jam  vacantent  et 
ad.  uram  Donationem  et  liberam  Dispoaitionam  plane 
Jure  spei  lantern  tibi  prefato  Johatau  Hyde  Confeii- 
mua  aaodemqne  [Tliera  is  a  short  abbreviation  which 
I  cannot  decipher.]  Pieaentes  com  onmibos  mis 
Jarlbus  msmbris  st  p'tinentijs  oniTeiais  tibi  donamus 
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ec  disfWDamus  ad«o  plene  et  libere  prout  aliquis  alius 
,  JncambeDS  aand'iD  hacteDua  habuit  tenuit  aeu 
gaviaua  eat.  la  Cujos  rt  teatimoniam  8l|rilla  n'ra 
preaoatibua  appoauimua.  Dat  Qaarto  Die  Semptem- 
bria  A'o  Regni  Dom'i  n'ri  Carol,  aec'di  Dei  ij^ra. 
AncL  Scot  ffranc.  et  hib'nie  Rei^ia  fidei  Defenaor. 
iBa  Deoimo  Octavo  Annoqtie  Dom'i  1666. 

Ro.  Booth  (b) 
HuicPHRBT  Booth  (b) 
[endorsed] 
Sigillat  k  Deliberat  p.  infravocat.  Rob'tum  Booth 
In  pr'entia 

Gbo.  Lambibt,  Not.  Publ.  (1666) 
Ro.  Hilton 
David  Aitkin 
Sifj^illat  et  Deliberat  p.  infraToeat.   Humphrcdo 
Booth  decimo  qainto  die  Septembr,  1666  In  pre'cia 

£dw.  Datbnpobt 
Ra.  Bbadshawi 
Thomas  Htdi 

The  other  children  of  the  Founder's  son,  Robert, 
were  Annb,  who,  bapt^  Jan.  12,  1627,  at  the  Coll. 
Ch.,  was,  in  1646,  married  to  John  Sams,  of  London, 
Mercer ;  Huiiphbey  (ancestor  of  the  Gore-Bootlis), 
who,  bapt.  at  the  same  place,  Aug.  27>  1629,  is  men- 
tioned, as  an  intended  beneficiary,  in  the  Founder's 
Settlement,  and  at  the  time  of  the  will  (in  1672), 
hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  of  his  cousin  and  name- 
sake, was  living  in  Ireland— a  "  Humphrey  Booth,  of 
Manchester,''  bur.  at  the  Coll.  Ch.  on  Sept.  1, 1680, 
is  not,  I  think,  identical  with  the  Humphrey  in 
question,  nor,  in  fact,  a  descendant  by  any  line  of 
the  Founder— John,  who,  bapt,  at  the  same  place, 
Oct  21,  1631,  is  also  mentioned  in  the  said  Settle- 
ment, and  was  bur.  at  the  Coll.  Ch.,  May  7, 1638; 
and  Elizabeth,  bapt,  at  the  same  place,  Apr.  8, 
1084,  and  living  in  1647. 

The  following  are  the  children  of  the  Founder's 
son,  Humphrey  :—(l)  Euzabbth,  bapt  at  Coll.  Ch., 
Oct  29,  1630,  and  mar.  at  Hollinhead  (by  "Mr. 
Clayton,  Minister  at  Blackbume"),  Aug.  24, 1658,  to 
Samuel  Dickanson,  of  Manchester,  son  of  Henry 
Dickanson,  of  the  same  place,  linen  Draper;  the 
witnesses  being  Edward  Warren,  Esq.  (of  Poynton), 
Henry  Dickanson,  Alexr.  Davie,  Benjamin  Wrigley, 
and  others  [Coll.  Ch.  Register] ;  (2)  Maby,  bapt  at 
ColL  Ch.,  July  27, 1632,  mar.  first  (at  Stockport  Ch., 
May  30,  1653)  to  John  Oldfleld,  of  Manchester, 
Woollen  Draper  (of  whose  descent,  proi>erty,  and 
marriage  settlement  I  have  full  particulars),  by 
which  marriage  she  left  several  children  (one 
of  her  descendanta  bdng  the  Humphrey  Old- 
field  [whose   biographer  I  hope  to  be],  founder 


of  the  Trinity  Church  Library);  secondly  (at  the  Coll. 
Ch.,  Feb.  16, 1663)  to  Edward  Davenport,  of  Salford, 
gent,  ''Bachelor  in  Medicine,"  whom  in  1666  she 
predeceased,  and  by  whom  she  left  a  daughter,  Mary 
(placed  by  Mr.  Booker  under  a  wrong  parentage)-  • 
by  her  will,  of  which  I  have  other  particulars,  Mrs. 
Davenport  gave  £5  to  the  poor  of  Salford,  and  £2  to 
the  poor  of  Manchester — (3  &  4)  Ann  and  Susannah, 
spinsters,  of  whom  I  have  several  notes ;  (5)  Sabah, 
bapt.  (the  first  baptism  there)  at  Salford  Chapel, 
May  24, 1635,  mar.  to  James  Davenport,  of  Sutton, 
in  Cheshire,  Esquire,  and  is  often  mentioned  as 
executrix  and  administratrix;  (6)  Rbbbcca,  who, 
bapt  at  Salford  Chapel,  May  4, 1637, died  unmarried, 
and,  by  her  will,  of  which  I  have  also  other  par- 
ticulars, gave,  among  other  legacies,  £10  to  the  poor 
of  Manchester,  £10  to  the  poor  of  Salford,  and  £S  to 
the  Rev.  John  Angier,  the  famous  minister  of  Denton ; 
(7)  HuifPHBKY,  bapt  at  the  same  place,  Apr.  25, 
1639,  and  bur.  there  Dec  7  in  the  same  year;  and  (8) 
another  Humphbby,  bapt.  at  his  father's  house  in 
Blackley,  Dec.  28, 1640  [Coll.  Ch.  reg.] 

Of  this  latter  Humphrey,  the  youngest  grandchild 
of  the  Founder,  I  have  many  unpublished  particulars, 
and,  as  he  has  become  famous  by  reason  of  his 
charities,  he  shall  (with  our  Editor^s  permission) 
receive  somewhat  lengthened  notice.  If  I  cannot 
compress  them  into  one  note,  these  particulars,  or 
the  more  interesting  of  them,  will  form  the  next 
two — ^the  last  (exclusive  of  a  note  on  the  Founder's 
Inq,  post  morf.)— of  my  notes  in  this  present  series. 

The  following,  from  a  contemporary  copy  in  my 
possession,  is  a  transcript  of  the  Will  which  has  made 
this  grandson  of  the  Founder  the  locally  celebrated 
man  he  has  become.  I  am  not  aware  that  this 
important  Will  has  ever  been  before  published  in  full  : 
QoBtrtU  gives  an  extract  from  it 

In  the  Name  of  God  Amenn  ;  I  Humphrey  Booth 
of  Sallford  in  y«  Countey  of  Lanckaater  the  Unpro- 
AtUble  aervt  of  GK>d  doe  make  and  ordaine  this  my 
liMt  will  k  Testament  In  Manner  and  fforme 
ffoUowing;  My  Body  I  desire  may  be  Inter'd  In 
'  ye  Chappell  of  Sallford  if  I  dye  within  Tenn  Milea 
of  y«  Place  and  for  my  Batata  in  y«  World  wch  the 
Lord  hath  beene  Plenaed  to  Intruat  me  with  I 
Bequeath  as  foUoweth  Item  i  give  k  bequeath  unto 
my  Cox  Humphrey  Booth  aecond  aonne  of  my  Uncle 
Robe  Booth  now  Inhabitting  in  Ireland  all  my  Reall 
Eateata  Lyeing  k  being  In  Blakeley  In  ye  Parriah  of 
Manoheatar  Itam  I  give  k  bequeath  my  House  k 
Crofft  in  y*  Oravell  Hole  within  Salford  and  tboae 
ffoure  Cloaes  and  Barne  Lyeing  and  being  neara  the 
Broken  Banks  tagathsr  wtb  one  Roode  Land  wch 
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hath  A  Well  In  it  Com'only  Called  Oldfeild's 
Wall  Yfthin  Sallford  now  In  y*  Occupation  of 
Geo.  Richardson  to  be  Imployed  towards  all 
Rapaires  of  ye  Chappell  of  Sallford  and  in  Oase 
there  be  Any  Overplusa,  then  my  Will  k  Mind  is 
that  it  shali  be  Destributed  amongst  the  poore  of 
Sallford  at  A  Christmas  as  y®  Monyes  Left  by  my 
Grand£Father  is.  Item  I  give  &  bequeath  unto  my 
Lov !  Sistr  Mrs  Sarah  Davenport  One  Hundrd  pounds 
to  buy  her  A  Juell  Item  I  give  &  bequeath  unto  my 
Loveing  Nephew  John  Oldfeild  the  sum's  of  Three 
Huodrd  pound  Item  I  give  &  Bequeath  unto  my  Lov : 
Nephew  Humphrey  Oldfeild  Three  Hundrd  pounds 
and  my  House  at  Salford  Bridge  ffoot  It«m  I  give  & 
bequeath  unto  my  Lov:  Coz  Tho:  Oldfeild  Three 
Huodrd  pounds  Item  I  give  &  bequeath  unto  my  Lov : 
neece  Mary  Davenport  The  som'e  of  Thre  Hund^d 
pounds  Item  I  give  &  bequeath  unto  my  Serv^  Alex 
iSmith  the  sum'e  of  tenn  pounds  &  mourneing 
Item  my  Will  &  Mind  is  tnat  my  Loveing  Brothr  in 
Law  James  Davenport  Esqr  and  my  Sister  His  Wiffe 
&  those  ffour  Chiildren  [John,  Humphrey,  and  Thomas 
Oidfteld  and  Mary  Davenport]  that  I  am  Uncle  Unto 
&  my  Executors  shall  have  Morening  Item  I  give  & 
bequeath  To  my  Lofeing  ffreind  Mr  Tho:  Minsball 
Junior  The  sum'e  of  One  Hund^d  pounds  &  to  my 
Lov:  fifreind  Mr  Nathanii  Leech  One  Hundred  pounds 
&  Desire  Mr  Minshall  &  Mr  Leech  to  see  this  my  Will 
performed  and  I  desire  my  Executors  as  my  Trust  is 
in  them  to  take  Care  of  those  Chiildren  that  I  am 
Uncle  Unto  Item  I  give  &  Isequeath  unto  my  Loveing 
ffreind  Mr  Wm  Barsley  the  sum'e  of  twenty  pounds 
and  Desire  him  to  Assist  my  Executors  to  see  this 
my  Will  performed  Item  I  give  &  bequeath  the 
Remainder  of  my  Eiteate  to  be  Equaly  Devided 
betwixt  Humprey  Oldfeild  k  Tho:  Oldfeild  in 
Wittness  whereof  I  have  putt  to  my  Hand  k  Seale 
this  3th  of  March  1672. 

HuxPHBBT  Booths 
In  the  presents  of 
Mart  Bssch 

FFBANCIS   +   BaXTBB 

her  Marke 
The  Will  was  a  holograph  one ;  and,  on  account  of 
its  technical  ambiguity  in  several  clauses,  gave  the 
lawyers  of  the  time  considerable  trouble— if  well- 
paid  research  and  inquiry  may  be  called  '*  trouble.'' 
The  opinions  were  sought  and  obtained  of  Sir 
William  Jones,  Serjeants  Maynard  and  Conyers,  Mr. 
Pemberton,  and  others ;  the  practical  unanimity  of 
the  opinions  of  which  distinguished  jurists  had,  it 
would  appear,  the  e£Fect  of  saving  the  estate  from  a 
costly  Chancery  suit,  or,  possibly,  a  series  of  costly 

Chancery  suits. 

C.  T.  Tallbnt-Bateman. 

24,  Brown-street,  Manchester. 

COMMENTS  AND  ANSWEfiS. 
whallby?abbby. 

(Query  No.  4.365,  Ausust  14.) 

[4,370.]    J.  J.  Alexandbb  asks  where  can  he  find 
a  ground-plan  of  Whalley  Abbey  and  the  ruins  of 


the  Abbey  of  Our  Lady  at  Whalley.  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  show  him  such ;  also  of  the  Abbey  Church 
of  Cartmel,  which  belonged  to  the  same  order,  the 
Cistercian.  W.  Ksmp. 

154,  Btretford  Bead, 

DOLE  FIELD. 

<Query  No.  4,367,  August  14.) 

[4,371.]  The  house  just  taken  down  in  Bridge- 
street,  at  the  comer  of  Dole  Field,  was,  sixty  or 
seventy  years  ago,  Mr.  Philips's  town  house.  His 
country  house  was  the  Dales,  Prestwich,  now  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Leake,  M.P.  The  house  in  Bridge- 
street  was  converted  into  an  hotel,  and  still  later 
into  the  Children's  Hospital,  before  its  removal  to 
Pendlebury.  Mr.  Philips  was  brother  to  the  late  Mr. 
Robert  Philips,  of  the  Park,  Prestwich*  L. 

OBDSAIX  HALL. 
(Query  No.  4,359,  August  7.) 

[4,372.]  F.  Cassidy  asks  whether  there  are,  in 
the  building  known  as  Ordsall  Old  Hall,  any  timbers 
which  originally  belonged  to  the  Manchester  Old 
Church.  This  question  has  previously  been  asked  in 
the  columns  of  the  City  Neitx.  Hollingworth  in  his 
Mancuniensia  (ed.  1839,  p.  44)  writes :—"  About  this 
time  (t.e.,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century), 
or  not  long  before,  for  ought  appeares  ended,  the 
present  large  and  stately  stone  buildinge,  which  wee 
call  the  Church,  being  formerly  a  vast  wooden  build- 
ing not  much  unlike  (save  that  probably  it  was  more 
adorned)  to  the  Boothes  where  the  Courte  Leete, 
Court  Baron,  of  the  Lord,  and  the  quarter  aessions, 
are  now  kept :  Credible  tradition  say th  the  one  part 
of  the  said  woodden  building  was  removed  to 
Oardsall,  another  part  to  Clayton ;  but  the  maine  body 
was  removed  to  Trafford,  which  is  standing  to  this 
day,  and  now  called  the  Create  Barne."  The  parts 
were  given,  it  is  said,  to  Sir  John  Le  Byron  of  Clay- 
ton Hall,  Sir  John  de  Ratdiff  of  Ordsall  Hall,  and 
Edmund  de  Trafford. 

Most  of  the  historians  of  the  Old  Church,  I  believe* 
follow  Hollingworth,  and  state  that  this  ''credible 
tradition"  is  correct  It  is,  however,  I  believe,  a 
disputable  point.  Our  worthy  townsman,  Mr.  John 
Owen,  examined  some  years  ago  the  so-called  remains 
of  the  Old  Church,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  were  not  part  of  the  Old  Church. 

Ebnbst  £srr. 
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QUERIES. 
[4^78.]  Thyinbwood  and  Bbyony.— In  the 
account  recently  of  the  Field  Naturalists'  visit  to 
Malvern  and  Tewkesbury  mention  is  made  of  the 
thyine-wood  tree  seen  at  Eastnor,  and  the  bryony. 
I  should  like  to  know  something  more  about  these, 
being  specially  puzzled  regarding  "  white  bryony '' 
and  "  black  bryony."  Kbdgb  Boss. 

[4,374.]  A  Lamp-liqht  Pboblbm.— A  person 
stands  between  two  tables  in  a  large  room ;  on  each 
table  stands  a  lamp,  one  giving  out  four  times  as 
much  light  as  the  other.  In  what  position  between 
them  must  he  be  to  receive  an  equal  amount  of  light 
from  each ;  and,  moving  to  another  place,  what 
course  must  he  take  to  always  receive  an  equal 
quantity  of  light  from  each  lamp  ? 

MOBGAIT  BBIEBLBY. 

ROADS  AND  R0UTE8. 
In  cotuequence  of  the  recurriov  ioquiries  for  cycling 
or  driving  routes  which  have  already  been  given  in  tbeae 
columns,  we  give  the  following  list.  The  Ales  of  the 
paper  can  be  consulted  on  application  to  the  office^of 
the  paper,  or  the  volumes  of  the  City  A'twi  or  the  reprint 
of  Notes  and  Queries  can  be  referred  to  at  the  Central 
Free  Library  in  King-stteet  :— 

To  Blackpool  Sept.  12, 1885 

Carlisle May  20, 1882 

Harrogate Aug.    4, 1883 

High  Wycombe.- May    9, 1885 

Lincoln May    9, 1885 

Llandudno June  16, 1883 

London  (driving) April   1, 1882 

London  (cycling)    Aug.  22, 1885 

Monmouth July    4, 1885 

Norfolk  June  23, 1883 

North  Wales  (from  Chester) June  12, 1886 

Nottingham  Aug.   8, 1885 

Southport June  21, 1884 

S3Uth  Scotland  (from  Carlisle)...  Aug.  14, 1886 

Tutbury Oct.  13, 1883 

Worksop May  22, 1886 

Yorkshire  (Buddersfield) ^  July  31, 1866 

Mb*  Buskin  on  his  Illnesses. — To  a  new 
number  of  Proserpina  (Studies  of  Wayside  Flowers)  Mr. 
Raskin  appends  the  following  note : — **  Life  is  really  too 
disgustingly  short.  One  tias  only  got  one's  materials 
together  by  the  time  one  can  no  more  use  tliem.  But 
let  me  say,  once  for  all,  in  closing  this  fragment  of  work 
old  and  new,  that  I  beg  my  friends  very  earnestly  never 
to  mind  paragraphs  about  me  m  the  public  papers.  My 
Illnesses,  so-called,  are  only  brought  on  bv  vexation  or 
worry  (for  which  said  friends  are  often  themselves  in  no 
email  aegree  answerable),  and  leave  me,  after  a  few 
weeks  of  wandering  thoaghts,  much  tlie  same  as  I  was 
before,  only  a  little  sadder  and  wiser ! — probably,  if  I  am 
spared  till  I  am  seventy,  I  shall  be  as  sad  and  wise  as  I 
ever  wish  to  be,  and  will  try  to  keep  so  to  the  end." 
'Ibis  ooto  is  dated  Brantwoodt  August  10, 1886. 


satutDas,  auau0t  28,  tsea* 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWEES. 

A  LAMP-LiaHT  F&OBLBIC. 
(Query  No.  4,374,  August  21.) 

[4,376.]  Under  the  head  of  "  Photometry  or  Illu- 
minating Power,"  in  Mr.  Newbigging's  G€u  Engineers* 
Handbook  (fourth  edition,  p.  248),  the  law  which 
regulates  the  illumination  of  bodies  is  thus  succinctly 
stated :— "  Lights  which  equally  illuminate  an  object 
are  to  each  other  as  the  square  of  their  distance  from 
such  object."  Applying  this  rule  to  Mr.  Moboan 
Bbibbley's  problem,  let  it  be  assumed,  for  the  sake 
of  explanation,  that  the  two  lami>8  are  nine  feet 
apart.  It  follows,  according  to  the  rule,  that  in  order 
to  receive  an  equal  amount  of  light  from  the  two 
lamps  whose  light-giving  properties  are  as  four  to 
one,  the  object  to  be  illuminated  would  have  to  be 
at  two-thirds  the  distance,  or  six  feet,  from  the 
greater  light ;  and  at  one-third  the  distance,  or  three 
feet  from  the  lesser  light.    Thus : — 

62  =  36,  and  32  «=  9,  or  as  4  to  1. 
The  rule,  of  course,  holds  good  whatever  the  distance 
between  the  lights,  and  in  whatever  relative  position 
of  the  room  the  object  to  be  illuminated  is  placed. 

J.  F.  Cocks. 

Lime  View,  Bomlley. 

BBYOMY. 
(Query  No.  4.373,  August  21.) 

[4,376.]  Hbdgb-bosb  asks  for  the  difference 
between  •'White  Bxyony"  and  "Black  Bryony." 
The  epithet  "white,''  applied  to  the  former,  is  alto- 
gether superfluous,  since  the  plant  so  called  is  purely 
and  sufficiently  *'  Bryony."  The  other,  the  so-called 
*'  Black  Bryony,"  is  not  a  Bryony  at  all.  The  two 
names,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  are  of  very  con* 
siderable  antiquity,  but  they  were  bestowed  before 
there  was  any  exact  or  scientific  discrimination  of 
plants.  It  is  time  now  to  dismiss  *'  Black  Bryony  " 
from  botanical  nomenclature.  The  Latin  name  of 
the  plant,  Tamus,  is  quite  as  easy  to  learn  and  pro- 
nounce, and  if  always  employed,  the  perplexity 
encountered  by  Hbdgb-bose  and  probably  many 
besides,  would  never  be  felt. 

Bryony,  strictly  and  sufficiently  so  called,  is  a 
member  of  the  exceedingly  beautiful  and  interest- 
ing botanical  family  called  the  CucurbitacesD.  The 
most  conspicuous  and  important  examples  of  this 
family  are  found  in  the  cucumber,  the  melon,  the 
gourd  in  its  various  kinds,  and  thevegetable-marrowi 
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The  curious  skeletons  of  dried  gourd -like  fruits 
sold  iu  the  apothecaries'  shops  for  use  as 
fljsh -brushes,  under  the  name  of  "lufifas"  are 
obtained  from  another  species  of  the  same  group.  In 
habit,  foliage,  and  fruit,  the  Cucurbits  are  strik- 
ingly like  the  passion-flowers :  they  agree  with  the 
latter  also  in  the  possession,  very  generally,  of 
tendrils.  The  tendrils,  in  both  families,  are  very 
different  from  those  of  vetches  and  peas.  Tendrils, 
it  may  be  observed,  wherever  they  may  occur,  are 
never  to  be  regarded  as  new  and  independent  organs. 
They  aie  simply  modifications  of  some  other  organ, 
usually  of  the  leaf,  or  of  the  peduncle  of  the  flowers, 
these  last-named  parts  being  transformed  into 
climbing  instruments  in  order  to  meet  the  special 
exigencies  of  the  plant.  In  vetches  and  peas  they 
are  portions  of  what  might  have  been  leaflets.  In 
the  Gloriosa  and  the  Mutisias  they  are  prolongations 
of  the  narrow  leaves.  In  the  Cucurbits,  as  in  the 
passion-flowers,  they  consist  of  simple  colls,  pro- 
duced from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  often  several 
inches  in  length,  and  when  not  stretched  out  by  the 
dragging  weight  or  the  onward  growth  ot  the  stems, 
wound  so  close  as  to  form  spiral  tubes  that  resemble 
bell-springs.  Among  our  British  wild-flowers  Bryony 
stands  alone  in  respect  of  its  possession  of  this  most 
elegant  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  tendril.  Every- 
where else,  t>.,  in  the  peas  and  vetches,  in  the  little 
Corydalis  claviculata,  and  in  the  Traveller's  joy,  the 
tendrils  are  more  or  less  of  a  straggling  character. 
Bryony  tendrils,  per  contra,  are  always  a  pretty  if 
not  charming  object  of  contemplation ;  so  shapely 
are  the  emerald  spirals,  so  lightsome  and  graceful  in 
the  hither  and  thither  play  which  comes  of  their 
suppleness  and  elasticity.  Once  taking  hold,  they 
never  leave  go.  If  sometimes  they  seem  to  slacken, 
it  is  only  to  prove  the  next  moment  that  they  are 
incapable  of  failure,  and  that  when  the  emergency  is 
most  pressing,  then  is  their  quiet  love  the  strongest 
and  most  trustworthy.  A  very  interesting  feature 
in  the  twining,  both  in  the  Cucurbit  and  the 
passion-flower  tendrils,  is  that  they  are  apt  to  curl 
first  one  way,  and  then  the  contrary,  changing  the 
direction  in  the  middle  of  the  spire,  and  thus  obtain- 
ing a  more  certain  grip. 

No  plants  grow  more  rapidly  than  the  Cucurbits, 
or  cover  an  equal  space  of  ground  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time,  a  fact  explained  by  their  natural 
habitat  being  amid  the  boughs  and  branches 
of  trees,  for  mounting  into  which  their  power* 


ful  claspers  so  admkablj'  adapt  them,  and  which 
is  illustrated  in  the  mosc  captivating  manner 
in  the  East  Indies,  where  the  family  has  its  finest 
examples.  In  many  parts  of  England  the  Bryony 
covers  the  hedges  by  midsummer  with  a  rich  drapery 
of  dark  green,  mantling  them  with  a  rapidity  auch 
as  we  associate  ordinarily  with  the  idea  only  of 
tropical  plants.  The  root  is  large,  tuberous,  and 
perennial  The  stems  and  branches  are  only  annuaL 
The  leaves,  by  means  of  which,  in  connection  with 
the  tendrils,  Bryony  is  at  once  identified,  are 
3 — 6  inches  across,  more  or  less  deeply  divided 
into  five  or  seven  broad  and  angular  lobes 
(the  middle  lobe  longer  than  the  otheisX  and 
rough  upon  both  surfaces.  The  flowers  are 
star-shaped,  yellowish  green,  half  an  inch  to  over 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  borne  in  little 
clusters  of  8 — 6.  As  in  other  cucurbitaceous  plants, 
the  stamens  and  pistils  are  contained  in  different 
flowers,  and  in  this  particular  species  the  entire  plant 
is  unisexual,  whence  the  full  botanical  name  of 
Bryonia  dioica.  The  females  are  readily  distinguished 
by  the  large,  round,  green  ovary  beneath  the  blossom. 
When  ripe,  in  autunm,  the  ovary  becomes  a  dull  red 
berry,  the  size  of  a  pea. 

Being  common  throughout  central  and  southern 
Europe,  and  extending  eastwards  as  far  as  the  Cau- 
casus, Bryony  was  well  known  to  the  herbalists  of 
antiquity.  It  is  described  by  Dioscoridea  and  by 
Pliny,  with  accounts  of  its  medicinal  qualities^  real 
or  supposed,  and  the  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century 
of  coiu-se  follow  suit.  In  more  recent  times  the 
ancient  reputation  seems  to  have  declined.  Lindley, 
in  the  Fhra  Medico,  1838,  says  <*  Bryony  la  not 
admitted  into  the  British  Pharmacopoeias,  but  is  a 
frequent  instrument  in  the  practice  of  quack  doctom 
in  the  countiy."  Squire,  in  1864,  Dr.  Farreb  in  his 
edition  of  Pereura,  1865,  and  Dr.  Wahltuch,  1868. 
make  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  it.  Dr.  C. 
D.  F.  Phillips,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics,  1874,  p.  225,  gives 
many  details  in  favour.  '*Biyonia"  is  also 
esteemed  by  the  homoeopathists.  An  excellent 
drawing— the  first  ever  produced— of  this  beantif ol 
and  curious  plant  is  given  by  old  Fuchsius,  in  his 
Historia,  1542,  temp.  Henry  VIII.,  p.  94,  and  a  veiy 
good  one,  coloured,  in  Stevenson  and  Churchill,  who 
also  recognize  the  medicinal  value.  There  are  abont 
a  dozen  other  species,  all  of  them  elegant  climbeis, 
natives,  chiefly,  of  the  Bast  Indies  and  the  Ca|w  oC 
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Good  Hope.    One  kind  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  British  dioica,  around  which  there  gather  so 
many  pleasing  associations,  though  generally  diffused, 
except  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  is  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  as  about  Manchester,  rather  uncommon. 
Of  course  it  is  a  mere  coincidence,  but  I  haye  never 
failed  to  notice  Bryony  in  the  vicinity  of  our  ancient 
cathedral  cities,  mounting  the  hedgerows  in  quiet 
lanes,  such  as  are  the  homes  of  the  white  evening 
lychnis  and  the  azure  speedwell,  the  delicate  green 
petals  laced  after  the  same  sweet  fashion  as  those  of 
the  henbane  and  the  Lancashire  cranesbill,  the  hues 
alone  different,  and  the  bloom  so  abundant  that 
every  leaf  has  had  its  little  accompanying  handful 
of  the  pretty  stars.  The  young  botanist  will  find 
the  arrangement  of  the  stamens  yery  curious  and 
instructive,  and  will  note  also  the  rather  unusual 
articulations  of  the  flower,  ovary,  and  peduncle. 
The  name,  2,000  years  old,  refers  to  the  rapidity  of 
the  growth.  Bryony  signifying  literally  that  which 
shoots  forth  freely.  This  accounts  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  name  in  the  Elizabethan  age,  not  only 
to  the  plants  before  us,  but  to  certain  species 
also  of  the  Convolvulaceae. 

As  regards  mention  of  the  plant  by  the  poets,  the 
only  instance  I  can  recall  is  the  following,  in  Ben 
Jonson's  **  Vision  of  Delight."  Some  kind  reader  of 
the  City  Nev»  may  perhaps  be  able  to  quote  other 
examples :— 

I  have  not  seen  the  place  could  more  surprise, 
More  beautiful  in  nature's  various  dyes. 
Lo,  the  blue  bindweed  doth  itself  enfold 
With  honeysuckle,  and  both  these  entwine 
Themaelvee  wiUi  bryouy  and  jessamine. 
To  cast  a  kind  and  odoriferous  shade. 

'*  Black  Bryony,"  so  called,  is  the  Tamue  communis, 
one  ot  the  very  interesting  family,  chiefly  tropical, 
known  as  the  Dioscoreacese,  the  typical  species  being 
Dioscorea  edulis,  the  source  of  the  celebrated  esculent 
called  the  yam.  The  root-stocks  in  all  the  160  species 
of  the  order  are  very  large  and  usually  tuberous ; 
the  stems  are  slender,  usually  annual,  and  climb  by 
spiral  twining  to  a  length  of  many  yards ;  the  leaves 
are  broad  and  net^veined;  the  flowers  are  small, 
greenish,  racemose,  and  six-parted.  Our  beautiful 
British  representative  of  the  order  deviates  from  the 
typical  idea  only  in  the  fruit,  which  ordinarily  is 
capsular,  but  in  the  genus  before  us,  baccate.  No 
plant  growing  wild  in  this  country,  not  even  the 
Bryony,  is  more  elegant  in  its  ways  and  aspect,  or 


more  pleasing  to  watch  while  in  course  of  develop- 
ment The  young  shoots  come  up  tenderly  in  April 
and  May.  When  about  a  yard  high,  slim,  green,  and 
pliant,  they  bend  and  coil  sideways,  and  seem  little 
vegetable  snakes.  By  degrees  they  ascend  bushes 
and  small  trees,  till  the  extremities  reach  far  above 
our  heads,  many  often  wreathing  together,  like  those 
of  honeysuckle,  while  others  swing  in  festoons,  or 
blendin  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  plant  seem  a  descend- 
ing stream  of  shining  foliai^,  poured  from  a  hidden 
spring,  and  the  very  gloss  of  which  has  a  cool  and 
refreshing  effect.  Field-naturalists  who  were  in 
Dovedale  on  Bank-holiday,  August,  1884,  will  re- 
member the  charming  complexion  it  presented  that 
cheerful  time.  The  leaves  are  cordate,  essentially, 
but  no  plant  furnishes  so  many  curious  and  pretty 
varieties,  some  being  long  and  narrow,  while  others 
are  broad  and  rounded.  The  i>etioles  supply  beau- 
tiful ribbon-like  spiral  vessels,  which,  when  properly 
prepared,  become  fine  objects  for  the  polariscope. 
The  minute  green  flowers,  like  those  of  Bryony,  are 
dioecious,  but  very  different  in  feature,  the  staminate 
ones  being  borne  in  slender  racemes,  often  a  foot  in 
length  (remarkably  attractive  in  the  lanes  between 
Ledbury  and  Eastnor  on  the  occasion  of  the  Whit- 
suntide trip),  while  those  of  the  female  plants  are 
nearly  sessile  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  clustered 
several  together.  When  ripe,  the  fruits  become 
bright  scarlet;  they  are  considerably  larger  than 
peas,  rudely  triangular,  and  hang  together  like  little 
bunches  of  grapes ;  very  brilliant  for  many  weeks  in 
the  hedgerows,  by  that  time  nearly  leafless.  This 
beautiful  plant  is  widely  distributed,  occurring  all 
over  Europe,  in  North  Africa,  and  in  temperate  Asia. 
A  second  species  occurs  in  the  Canary  Isles. 

Lbo  Gbindon. 


QUERIES. 

[4,877.]  Inyxntion  of  Paddlb-whbbl8.->I  have 
an  engraving  by  G.  Longhi,  date  1813.  It  represents 
Galatea  with  sea  nymphs.  Galatea  is  sailing  upon  a 
large  shell  which  is  propelled  by  paddle-wheels. 
Were  paddle-wheels  invented  before  1813,  or  has 
the  painter  given  the  mechanic  a  wrinkle?  Was 
Longhi  a  celebrated  engraver  ?  Inquibxb. 

[4,378.]  Thb  Norbis  Papbbs.— A  selection  from 
these  papers  was  published  in  1846  by  the  Chetham 
Society.     In  t^e  introduction  the  Editor  (Thomas 
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Heywood,  Esq.)  stated  that  a  portion  of  the  original 
MSS.  was  then  in  the  possession  of  ^  Mr.  Norris  of 
Manchester.''  Who  is  the  present  representatiye  of 
this  Mr.  Norris,  and  where  are  the  MSS.  referred  to  ? 

H.  FiSHWICE. 
The  HelKhti,  Bochdale. 

[4^9.]  AuTHOBSHip  OF  LiNECk— In  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  yoyage  from  Henley  to  Windsor,  in  the  City 
New  of  August  7t  I  notice  the  lines : — 

That  looked  m  thouffb  an  angel  in  hia  upward  flight 
Had  left  tale  mantle  floating  in  mid-air. 

I  once  heard  the  late  G.  £.  Lomaz,  temperance 
lecturer,  give  the  same  quotation,  and  thought  it 
was  his  own  inspiration  at  tne  time.  Can  any  reader 
tell  me  whence  the  couplet  is  taken  from,  and  where 
the  entire  poem  can  be  obtained? " 

William  Pabbojxb, 

XTewHiUa. 

[4,880.]  Gatbb  of  Stsanokways  Hall.— During 
a  conversation  with  some  friends  the  other  evening, 
and  whilst  comparing  notes  on  certain  localities  in 
and  around  Manchester,  Strangeways  Hall  was  men- 
tioned, when  the  question  arose  as  to  what  had 
become  of  the  beautiful  gates  that  stood  at  the 
entrance  thereof.  My  own  impression  was,  and  is, 
that  they  were  purchased  by  the  late  Sir  James 
Watts  for,  and  used  by  him  as,  the  entrance  gates  to 
Abney  Hall,  Cheadle ;  some  of  my  friends  asserting, 
on  the  contrary,  that  they  were  at  Peel  Park.  We 
should  be  glad  to  know  what  really  has  become  of 
those  gates,  which  were  admittedly  of  very  superior 

design  and  workmanship. 

Thomas  Pbel  Haigh. 

[4,881 .]     S ADDLBWOBTH  AND  ITS  WOOLLBN  MaNU- 

FACTUBB.-^In  the  interesting  sketch  of  **  A  Bamble 
on  the  Moors,"  which  appeared  in  this  journal  last 
week,  your  valued  correspondent,  Mr.  Mobgan 
Bbibblby,  makes  a  statement  which  surprised  me 
not  a  little,  and  that  is  where,  referring  to  the  manu- 
facture of  broad  and  narrow  woollen  cloth,  he  says : 
**  Not  a  yard  of  either  kind  of  cloth  is  made  in  the 
whole  township  of  Saddleworth."  As  I  have  never 
before  heard  of  any  extensive  discontinuance  of  that 
branch  of  industry  in  Saddleworth,  I  was,  as  I  have 
said,  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  statement,  and  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  Mr.  Bbibblby  includes 
Greenfield,  Uppermill,  Dobcross,  and  Delph  in  the 
phrase  **  township  of  Saddleworth."  It  would  be 
interesting  also  to  know  the  cause  or  causes  of  the 


disappearance  of  such  manufacture  from  the  district, 
and  whether  the  inhabitants  have  been  impoverished 
thereby,  or  have  only  had  to  change  the  nature  of 
their  employment.  If  Mr.  Bbibblby  should  feel 
that  to  answer  these  questions  would  be  to  anti- 
cipate the  history  upon  which  he  is  engaged,  and  for 
which  we  ought  to  wait,  perhaps  he  will  be  kind 
enough  to  give  us  some  idea  when  that  work  will  be 
published.  Obsxbvkb. 

WiUilngton. 


William  Pbnn's  Gbavb.— The  Bw^  Herald, 
in  au  account  of  excursions  by  the  Society  of  CydiaU  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Chalfont  St.  Giles,  aaya  that  Mra. 
Hepwortb  Dixoo,  accompanied  by  two  gentlemen  and 
Mr.  S.  Dixon,  walked  over  the  hills  to  see  the  burial 
place  of  Penn,  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania.  This  was 
Mrs.  Dixon's  first  visit  to  the  erave  of  him  whose  fair 
fame  was  vindicated  by  her  oustNuid  against  the  mis* 
statemeats  of  Lord  Macaulay.  The  lime  trees  surround- 
ing the  little  half  acre  of  ground  completely  bide  it  from 
casual  passers-by  on  the  road.  The  watchman  in  the 
cottage  hard  by  offered  his  visitors  a  dish  of  Uack 
cherries,  and  ied  them  through  the  plain-roomed  *  meet- 
ing house,''  wbere  the  Friends  always  assemble  twice  a 
year,  to  the  Innet  chamber,  wbere  the  secret  session  is 
held.  Throughout  the  day  there  was  a  constant  suoce^ 
sion  of  visitors  to  see  the  modest  grass  mound  under 
which  William  and  Hannah  Penn,  surrounded  by  the 
Penningtons,  the  Eilwoods  (Thomas  and  Mary),  the 
Maatermans,  and  their  nve  ohildren  have  slept  onmo* 
lested  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half. 

Thb  GBosoiifO  ov  Whxat  and  Rtb. — Experi- 
ments In  the  crossing  of  wheat  and  rye  have  been 
carried  out  on  the  farm  of  the  Bvral  Nino  Yorker  since 
1882,  when  the  pollen  of  rye  was  carefully  applied  to 
the  pistils  of  some  wheat  plants,  under  conditions 
preventing  the  ordinary  self-fertilization.  Ten  mora  or 
less  imperfect  kernels  were  formed  and  matured  as  tbe 
reault  of  the  experiment,  and  of  these  nine  grew  when 
planted  for  the  ensuing  season.  Eight  of  them  resembled 
wheat  more  than  rye,  though  all  were  more  or  leas 
bearded.  All  were  similar  m  appearance;  but  when 
the  produce  of  the  best  of  them  was  planted  and  grew 
in  the  following  year,  the  straw  and  ears  and  the  habit 
of  growth  di£Pered  as  greatly  as  if  all  the  varietiea  of 
wheat  in  cultivation  had  been  sown  together.  In  1884| 
and  again  in  1885,  aome  of  tbe  rye-wheat  plants  were 
re-crossed  with  rye,  so  that  the  latest  result  was  the 
production  of  plants  three-quarters  rye  and  one-quarter 
wheat,  and  the  produce  thus  obtained  has  been  grown 
for  the  pressnt  harvest.  Several  years  will  probably  be 
required  to  establish  fixed  types  of  any  of  the  varieties 
of  the  hybrid  cereal,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whetber 
the  result  will  be  in  any  way  beneficial,  howevar 
interesting  it  may  be  from  a  scientific  point  of  view. 
The  idea  appears  to  have  been  that  a  hardy  and  prolific 
variety  of  wheat  and  a  large-kemelled  strain  of  rye 
might  both  be  produced  by  the  hytoidiaation*  The 
latter  result  seems  tbe  more  likely  of  the  iwa 
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SaturOai?,  September  4,  1880 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

AUTHOBSHIP  OF  LINBS. 
(Query  No.  4,379,  Aujtast  28.) 

[4,382.]    Mr.  William   Fabsons  will   And  the 

quotation  he  is  in  quest  of  at  page  169  of  Basil:  a 

Tragedy,  in  a  series  of  plays  by  Joanna  Baillie,  fifth 

edition,  published  in  1806  by  Longmans.    It  runs:— 

VicroBiA :  How  beautiful  those  pretty  snowy  clouds ! 
Basil  (lookinsr  at  her):  Of  a  most  dazzling  briffhtness! 
Yiciobia:  Nay,  nay,  a  veil  that  tempers  oeayen's 
brightness, 
Of  softest,  purest  white. 
Basil  :  As  though  an  aogel  in  his  upward  flight 
Had  left  his  mantle  floating  in  mid-air. 

Let  me  take  the  opportunity  to  direct  the  attention 
of  your  numerous  readers  to  Mr.  Leo  Grindon's  prose- 
poem  on  ComtUf  which  ennobles  your  last  week's 
issue.  If  your  paper  had  contained  nothing  more  it 
would  be  worth  obtaining  and  retaining  for  the  value 
of  this  contribution,  so  scholarly,  so  sympathetic,  so 

cultured.  J.  B.  O&bbnwood. 

Whalley  Bangs. 

BADDLBWOBTH   AND  ITS  WOOLLBN  ICAKXTFACTUBB. 
(Query  No.  4,881,  August  2&) 

[4,S8S.]  The  township  of  Saddleworth  which, 
from  ancient  time  till  1863,  bore  the  name  of  Quick 
in  all  official  documents,  consists  of  four  "  meres,''  or 
divisions,  each  mere  having  one  overseer,  and  it 
includes  Greenfield,  Uppermill  (Over-Milne),  Dob- 
cross,  and  Delph.  The  township  is  a  Poor-law  Union 
in  itself,  and  has,  if  I  remember  rightly,  seven  elected, 
or,  say,  representative  guardians,  and  a  host  of  ez- 
officios  who  never  attend  any  bosrd  meetings  except 
when  there  happens  to  be  some  patronage  to  dispose 
of.  This  is  a  custom,  I  believe,  in  most  Unions.  I 
may  just  mention  that  the  aged  and  honoured  Duke 
of  Devonshire  attends  and  diligently  applies  himself 
to  the  business  of  the  board,  almost  every  meeting 
of  the  guardians,  in  the  Ulverston  Union. 

The  history  of  the  decline  and  extinction  of  the 
broad  and  narrow  cloth  manufacture  is  a  painful  as 
well  as  interesting  one.  I  cannot  give  it  here.  Other 
processes  of  manufacture — cotton  spinning,  flannel, 
coarse  shawls  (plain  and  fancy),  and  fancy  woollens — 
are  now  the  prevalent  occupations  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  general  condition  of  the  people  was,  perhaps, 
never  more  prosperous  or  physically  comfortable 
than  it  is  now.  With  all  that  there  is  much  grumbling 


amongst  well-to-do-folks  about  trade.  The  habit  is 
getting  chronic,  and  must  be  borne  with  as  best  it 
can.  Maybe  some  abatement  of  the  disease  vnll 
accrue  through  the  beneficent  labours  of  General 
Booth's  people  and  Gipsy  Smitn's,  recently  initiated. 

MOBGAN  BbIBBLBT, 

THB  GATB8  07  STBANGBWAT8  HALL. 
(No.  4,880.  August  28.) 

[4,384.]  I  remember  the  beautiful  iron  gates  of 
Strange  ways  Hall  very  well,  when  they  stood  in 
front  of  the  hall,  with  a  large  tree'close  by  them 
which  partly  overhung  the  footpath  in  Strangewa3's. 
The  same  gates  were  removed  to  Peel  Park  in  Salf  ord, 
where  they  now  stand  at  the  main  entrance  to  the 
park.  Edwin  Waugh. 

Meggernie  Outle,  near  Aberfeldy,  N.B. 

ft  ft  ft 

A  correspondent  of  yours  writes  to  inquire 
about  the  old  gates  at  Strangeways  Hall.  I 
fancy  I  can  give  the  best  information  respecting 
them.  I  bought  the  interior  of  the  Old  Hall,  such  as 
the  oak  stiurcases,  oak  chimney-pieces,  marble  hearth- 
stones, and  oak  floorings ;  in  fact  what  went  to  build 
my  present  black  and  white  house  in  Bumage  Lane. 
I  should  have  bought  the  gates  had  not  Lord  Ducie 
given  them  as  a  present  to  Peel  Park.  They  stand 
at  the  Pendleton  end  of  the  park. 

Jambs  Bbabd. 

The  Grange,  Bnmage  Lane,  Levenshnlme. 

ft  ft  ft 

When  Strangeways  Hall  was  taken  down  to  make 
room  for  the  Assize  Ck>urts,  the  gates,  which  are  of 
beautifully  wrought-iron  work,  were  removed  to  the 
second  entrance  to  Peel  Park,  where  they  now 
remain.  On  a  shield  ux>on  them  are  the  arms  of  the 
Moretons,  Lords  Dude.  Argent,  a  chevron  gules, 
between  three  square  buckles  sable.  Lord  Ducie 
inherited  the  Strangeways  estates  from  the  heiress 
of  the  Reynolds,  who,  a  little  more  than  a  century 
since,  owned  the  property.  L. 

ft  ft  ft 

The  gates  of  Strangeways  Hall  are  unquestionably 
at  Peel  Park.  They  are  large,  but  light,  elegant^  and 
beautiful  in  design ;  in  fact  they  are  simply  beau- 
tif uL  We  have,  so  far  as  design  and  workmanship 
are  concerned,  nothing  to  approach  them  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  lightness  and  elegance.  They  ought 
to  have  been  the  principal  entrance  gates.  The  stone 
pillars  are  equally  chaste  and  in  beautiful  harmony 
with  the  gates ;  in  fact  the  pillars  and  gates  form  an 
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elegant  and  compact  whole.  I  knew  the  gates  long 
before  they  went  to  Peel  Park.  The  principal  gates 
there  are  not  fit  to  be  named  against  them. 

William  H.  Stonb. 

Park  Avenue,  Blade  lane,  Levenshulme. 

A  LAMF-LIOHT  PBOBLBM. 
CNos.  <374  and  4,875.) 

[4,385.]  The  rule  which  is  applicable  to  the  solu- 
tion of  this  not  unimportant  problem,  as  quoted  by 
Mr,  Cocks  from  Mr.  Newbigging's  excellent  Oas 
Engineei^a  Handbook,  is  quite  correct  in  substance, 
but  hardly  grammatically  enunciated.  Neither 
Euclid,  nor  his  great  restorer,  Dr.  Bobert  Liinson, 
nor  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  had  he  made  the  discovery  of 
it,  would  have  so  stated  the  law.  It  would  be  more 
correctly  expressed  in  this  way:  Lights  which 
equally  illuminate  any  object  are  to  each  other  in 
power  or  intensity  as  the  squares  of  their  respective 
distances  from  such  object  are  to  one  another. 
Better  still,  because  more  simply,  would  it  be 
to  say:  Light  varies  in  intensity  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance  from  its  origin.  It 
would  seem  a  little  strange,  considering  his 
many  experiments  in  optics,  and  the  identity  of  the 
law  to  that  of  universal  gravitation,  that  Newton 
should  not  have  made  the  discovery.  It  was  due 
to  Peter  Bouguer,  an  eminent  French  mathematidan, 
who  published  it  in  1729,  (being  then  31  years  of 
age),  two  years  after  the  death  of  Newton.  The 
young  man  was  indeed  a  prodigy  of  mathematical 
genius,  having  been  an  instructor  in  the  science  in 
the  Jesuits'  College  of  Vannes,  when  only  eleven 
years  of  age. 

I  do  not  find  any  mention  of  the  law  in  the  second 
edition  of  Mr.  Newbigging's  book,  but  it  may  be 
leasonably  expected  that  a  bright,  perennially- 
youthful  soul  like  his  will  be  continually  making 
improvements.  It  may  be  that  my  opinion  upon  the 
matter  is  not  worth  much,  having  mainly  been  con- 
cerned with  another  kind  of  "  gas  ^  rather  than  that 
Mr.  N.  so  well  imderstands,  but  I  embrace  this  oppor- 
tunity of  respectfully  saying,  that  his  Handbook  is 
the  best  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  aboimding,  as 
it  does,  in  variety,  copiousness,  and  accuracy  of 
information. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  '*the  law  of  the 
inverse  square,"  as  it  has  been  called,  applies  in  the 
same  way  to  heat  that  it  does  to  light  and  gravita- 
tion*   Professor  Tyndall  has  irrefutably  established 


the  doctrine  that  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism  are 

**  modes  of  mocion."    What  are  light  and  gravitation 

but "  modes  of  motion  ?  "    May  it  not  be  that  life,  in 

its  universality,  is  but  a  *'  mode  of  motion  ?  " 

Changed  through  all  things,  and  yet  in  all  the  same ; 
Great  in  the  earth,  as  in  the  ethereal  frame ; 
Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze. 
Glows  in  the  stare  and  blossoms  in  the  trees : 
Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  aU  extent, 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent ; 
Breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mortal  part» 
As  full,  as  perfect  in  a  hair  as  heart. 

Then  see  how  beautifully  "  the  law  of  the  inverw 
square"  tallies  with  the  eternal,  abstract^  Euclidian 
truth  of  what  the  famous  Dr.  John  Dee  ecstatically 
called  Megethelogia,  but  which  plain  folks  call 
geometry — "  Circles  are  to  one  another  as  the  squares 
of  their  diameters;"  whence  a  given  force  at  the 
centre,  emanating  or  radiating  in  aU  directiona 
equally,  must  neceMoriltf  diminish  in  proportion  to 
the  square  of  the  distance  traversed. 

Now,  then,  with  respect  to  this  particular 
problem.  In  Leslie's  Cftometry,  Bk.  vi.  Prop.  19, 
will  be  found  a  method  of  dividing  a  giveo 
line,  LI,  in  a  duplicated  ratio  of  m  to  n 
(the  two  lights) ;  that  is,  LP'  :  PI'  :  :  m  :  n ; 
— P,  then,  is  the  point  in  a  straight  line  between  the 
two  lights,  where  unequal  amounts  of  illumination 
are  received  from  them.  There  is  a  pathway  in  the 
room,  and  only  one,  aroimd  the  lesser  light,  to  every 
point  of  which  each  lamp  radiates  an  equal  quantity 
of  light  This  path-line  it  is  required  to  detennine, 
from  any  point  in  which,  lines  drawn  to  the  two 
lights  L,  1,  must  have  an  invariable  ratio  to  each 
other.  Extend  the  straight  line  LI  to  Q,  from  L 
through  1,  so  that  LQ :  IQ : :  LP :  PI,  which  ratio 
has  already  been  determined.  Q,  outside  both 
Ismps,  obviously,  according  to  the  law,  receives  an 
equal  amount  of  light  from  each.  Describe  a  circle 
upon  PQ  as  a  diameter,  O  being  the  centre  thereof. 
From  any  point  B  in  the  circumference  of  the  drde 
draw  the  lines  BL,  Rl,  to  each  lights  and  join  the 
points  O,  B. 

Then,  since  LP :  PI : :  LQ  :  IQ  : :  m  :  n,  by  a  law 
of  proportion,  we  have  LQ— LP-{  «=PQ  J-  :  LP  :  : 
IQ— PH  =2  01  )■ :  PI.- Again,  ^  PQ^  =OP  >► :  LP : : 
i  (1Q-P1M)1) :  PI.— Also,  PI  +  OH  »=0P  y,  01 : : 
LP+PO  -{  «L0  )■ :  OP.— But  OP,  being  a  radius  of 
the  circle,  is  equal  to  OB,  another  radius,  which 
forms  one  side  of  the  triangle  OIB,  as  also,  one  side 
of  the  triangle  OBL,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  common  to 
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both  triangles.— Hence,  OB  :  01 : :  LO  :  OB ;  conse- 
quently, by  Euclid  Bk.  vi.,  prop.  5,  the  triangles 
OIB,  OBL,  are  similar  to  one  another,  and  therefore 
BL  :  Bl : :  LO  :  OB  : :  LO  :  OP  : :  LP:  P1~0B  being 
always  equal  OP,  the  locus  of  B  is  the  circle 
described  upon  QP.— Q.  K.  D. 

My  apology,  if  apology  be  required,  for  the  intro- 
duction of  mathematics  into  the  Notes  and  Queries 
columns  of  the  CUy  Netca,  is  to  minister  in  some 
small  degree  to  the  recreation  and  enjoyment  of  those 
who  have  a  taste  for  the  study,  and  to  make  a 
modest  but  earnest  attempt  to  create  such  a  taste 
where  it  does  not  already  exist,  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  hive  any  desire  to  cultivate  and  improve  their 
reasoning  faculties.  If  poets,  didactic  writers  of  prose 
(leader  writers  for  instance!),  politicians,  and 
preachers  would  only  once  a  month,  say,  ponder  over 
and  make  themselves  throughly  master  of  a  proposi- 
tion similar  to  the  one  above,  they  would  soon  learn 
to  give  to  their  much-aiflicted  readers  and  listeners 
something  better  than  acontmuous  round]of  delusive 
and  deluding  twaddle  aud  babble,  which  are  the 
things  we  mainly  get  from  them  now-a-days. 

MOBQAN  BrIBBLEY. 
Denshaur  House.  "*"• 

#       *      »  « 

Answer  to  the  second  part  of  the  query:— The 
course  to  be  taken  to  receive  an  equal  quantity  of 
light  from  each  lamp  must  be  a  circle  whose  centre 
is  on  the  outer  side  of  the  smaller  lamp,  at  a  distance 
from  it  equal  to  one-third  of  the  distance  between 
the  lamps ;  and  the  radius  of  this  circle  must  be 
equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  distance  between  the 
lamps.  This  result  may  be  tested  and  confirmed  by 
an  accurate  drawing  to  scale.  It  follows  from  the 
solution  by  Analytical  Geometry  of  the  problem : 
"  Find  the  iocus  of  a  point  which  moves  so  that  its 
respective  distances  from  two  fixed  points  have  the 
constant  ratio  of  two  to  one."  Mathematical  readers 
will  recognize  in  Mr.  Newbigging's  law  of  illumina- 
ting power  a  simpler  version  of  "  the  intensity  of 
light  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance." 

W.  Thoitas  Burooynb. 

Sammer-fltreet,  Upper  Brook-etreet,  O.-on-M. 

THE  IJn'ENTION    OP    PADDLB-WHEBLS, 
(Qaery  No.  4.377,  Aagusb  28.) 

[4,386.]  The  use  of  paddle-wheels  dates  from  time 
immemorial.  The  ancient  Egyptians,  and  after  them 
the  Bomans,  made  use  of  them  m  their  war  galleys. 
I  have  a  vague  recollection  of  having  seen  somewhere 


in  Egypt,  perhaps  in  the  Boulak  Museum,  a  repre" 
sentation  in  bas-relief  of  one  of  these  boats  propelled 
by  wheels,  worked  by  oxen,  after  the  manner  of  the 
sakiyeh,  or  Persian  wheel.  Seeing  one  of  these  wheels 
at  work,  or,  more  likely,  the  rude  wheel  with  flat 
wooden  floats,  overhanging  a  river,  and  used  to  turn 
com  mills,  such  as  I  have  seen  in  Syria,  it  would  be 
easily  suggested  to  such  engineers  as  those  who  built 
the  Pyramids,  or  those  who  found  means  to  trans- 
port from  the  quarry  the  great  trilichon  in  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun  at  Baalbec,  that  the  machines  could  be 
substituted  for  the  oar  in  the  movement  of  boats*  In 
the  history  of  steam  navigation,  there  is  an  account 
of  one  Captain  Blasco  de  Oaray,  who,  in  1543,  found 
means  to  propel  a  ship  of  2(X)  tons  burthen  by 
steam  (!),  in  all  probability  by  the  use  of  paddle- 
wheels.  In  1788,  Patrick  Miller,  an  ingenious  Scotch 
engineer,  "having  previously  experimented  with 
boats  propelled  by  the  power  of  men  and  horses 
applied  to  paddle-wbeels,  resolved  to  make  a  steam- 
engine  do  the  work.'* 

MOBGAN  BbIBBLEY. 

#  #  «- 

The  engraver  Longhi  was  certainly  uninspired 
when  he  designed  the  plate  alluded  to  by  Inquibbb. 
A  writer  in  the  Penni/  Cyclopadia  has  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  upon  the  application  of  the 
paddle-wheel  to  the  propulsion  of  vessels : — "  Closely 
connected  with  the  application  of  the  steam-engine 
to  the  purpose  of  propelling  vessels,  is  the  use  of 
revolving  paddles  or  similar  contrivances  in  lieu  of 
oars.  Although  no  such  means  of  propulsion  have 
ever  been  extensively  adopted  except  in  connection 
with  steam-power,  they  have  been  repeatedly  tried, 
and  more  frequently  recommended,  in  connection 
with  other  prime-movers,  for  rendering  the  progress 
of  a  vessel  in  some  degree  independent  of  wind  and 
tide.  It  has  been  asserted  that  boats  with  paddle- 
wheels  turned  by  oxen  within  the  vessel  were  known 
to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  that  they  are  repre- 
sented in  some  Egyptian  tombs ;  but  the  writer  is 
not  acquainted  with  any  such  representation, 
and  it  is  possible  that  some  mistake  may 
have  given  rise  to  the  statement.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  wheel -boats  impelled  either  by  oxen,  horses, 
or  men,  were  known  to  the  Bomans.  The  rare  and 
.curious  work  of  Valturius  De  Re  Mtlitari,  which 
was  published  in  1472,  contains  representations  of 
two  wheel-boat 9,  one  of  which  has  one  pair  of  wheels, 
and  the  other  Ave  pair.    The  wheels  consist  of  four 
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paddles  each,  and  are  tamed  by  cranks  in  their 
axles;  and  in  the  second  boat  the  five  cranks  are 
connected  together  by  a  rope,  so  that  their  motion 
may  be  simultaneous.  Such  boats  are  alluded  to  by 
some  other  early  writers  on  military  subjects,  as 
adyantageous  for  the  conveyance  of  troops.  That 
wheel-boats  have  long  been  known  to  the  Chinese 
may  be  presumed  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  at  Peking.  In  the  eighth  volume 
of  that  work,  which  was  published  at  Paris 
in  1782,  appeared  an  engraving  and  description 
of  a  vessel  of  war,  which  is  called  *'  Barque  k  Boues," 
and  has  two  paddle-wheels  on  a  side,  turned  by  men 
(pi.  xz.,  fig.  94).  The  writer  remarks  (p.  343)  that 
this  might  give  rise  to  some  useful  invention  for 
moving  vessels  during  calms ;  observing  that  if  they 
could  be  thus  propelled  for  only  one  league,  it  might 
suffice  to  remove  them  from  a  bad  position.  Many 
writers  have  recommended  the  use  of  paddle-wheels 
or  revolving  oars  for  this  purpose,  both  before  and 
after  the  commencement  of  experiments  in  steam 
navigation.  .  .  Prince  Rupert  tried  a  wheel-boat 
propelled  by  horses  upon  the  Thames,  and  so  far 
succeeded  as  to  leave  the  King's  barge,  which  was 
manned  by  sixteen  rowers,  far  behind.  Such  a  vessel 
was  also  tried  at  Chatham  in  1682.  Captain  Thomas 
Savery,  who  is  better  known  for  his  share  in  the 
invention  of  the  steam-engine,  exerted  himself  much 
to  introduce  a  similar  apparatus  to  be  worked  by  a 
capstan ;  and,  failing  to  obtain  patronage  from 
Government,  he  published  an  account  of  his  scheme 
in  1698,  in  a  work  entitled,  '  Navigation  improved, 
or  the  art  of  rowing  ships  of  all  rates  in  calms  with 
a  more  easy,  swift,  and  steady  motion  than  oars 
can.'  Bevolving  paddles  wore  tried  about  the  same 
time  in  France  by  M.  Duquet,  and  have  since  been 
repeatedly  experimented  upon,  but  without  realising 
any  important  advantage,  except  when  moved  by  a 
steam-engine.'' 

George  H.  Townsend  in  his  Manual  of  Dazes, 
under  the  head  of  "Steam  Navigation,"  gives  a 
tabulated  account  of  the  various  attempts  at  the 
mechanical  propulsion  of  vessels.  The  dates  are 
1736— 1860.  A  correspondent  of  Notes  and  Queries 
(Thirdl^eries,  i.  p.  207)  calls  attention  to  the  attempt 
of  Blaso  de  Garay  at  Barcelona  in  1543.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  that  year  in  propelling  a  paddle-boat  by 
means  of  oxen.  If  Inquibbr  can  obtain  access  to  a 
copy  of   the  Historif   jf  Merchant   Shipping  and 


Ancient  Commerce,  by  W.  S.  Lindsay,  vols.  3  and  4, 
he  will  there  find  a  precise  account  of  every  applica- 
tion of  mechanical  aid  to  the  artifidal  navigation  of 
vessels  in  all  ages,  with  numerous  excellent  illustra- 
tions. 

The  name  of  Longhi  occurs  in  many  dictionaries 
of  Biographical  Reference.  He  belonged  to  a  family 
of  painters  and  engravers,  and  Bryan  in  his  Dictionary 
of  Painters  and  Engravers  makes  the  following 
reference  to  his  name :— "  [Longhi,  Giuseppe],  an 
Italian  painter,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguiabed 
engravers  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  bom  at 
Monza  in  1766 ;  died  1831."  The  above  work  gives 
a  condse  account  of  his  numerous  productions  and 
a  brief  account  of  his  life,  with  references  to  other 
biographical  works  where  his  name  may  be  found. 

LiBSB. 


QUERIES. 

[4,387.]    WiNDBMABLY.  —  Can    any   reader    Bay 

where  Windemarly  (1689)  is?    Is  there  a  place  of 

this  name  anywhere  near  Whalley  or  Clitberoe ;  or 

is  it  the  same  as  Winmarleigh,  near  Garstang? 

B.  N. 
Fkurnworth. 

[4,388.]  A  Stockpobt  Clockmakbb.  —  About 
what  date  did  Richard  Corless,  clockmaker,  Stock- 
port, carry  on  business?  I  have  an  ancient  clock 
bearing  his  name  as  maker.  It  has  only  one  finger 
(or  hand)  and  has  no  movement  to  work  more.  I 
shall  be  glad  of  any  information  which  will  enable 
me  to  judge  of  its  age.  Josbph  Jonbs. 

[4,389.]    WABBBN.--Can  Mr.  Owen,  or  any  other 

correspondent,  furnish  me  with  information  of  the 

ancestors  of  John  Warren,  who,  in  1788,  resided  at 

the  Golden  Lion,  Deansgate,  Manchester.    He  died 

December  13,  1789,  and  was  buried  at  St.  John's, 

Deansgate.    I  shall  be  thankful  for  any  information 

respecting  this  family.         S.  Wabbbn  Ma&Ijob. 
Lees,  Oldham. 

[4,390.]  The  Ibla.m  Family.— Feeling  interested 
from  a  relationship  point  of  view  in  the  history  of 
the  Irlam  family,  I  should  be  obliged  if  Mr.  Noton 
or  some  other  of  your  correspondents  would  supply 
further  information.  Did  any  branch  of  the  family 
settle  in  Buglawton,  Cheshire,  as  a  family  of  that 
name  lived  during  the  last  century  at  a  house  known 
by  the  appellation  of  Irlam  Farm,  and  several  mem- 
bers of  the  family  are  buried  at  Astbury? 

Henbt  Bbomfisld^ 
Oongleton. 
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NOTES. 

THB  SONG  KNOWN  A8  BGHUBBBT'S  **  ADUtV"  OR 
"LAST  ORBBTma." 

[4^1.]  At  a  recent  Saturday  afternoon  concert 
in  the  Crystal  Palace,  given  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  August  Manns,  the  following  was  one  of  the 
items  of  tne  programme : — 

Solo  for  Cornet—**  Adieu." Weyrauch. 

(Generally  attributed  to  Schubert) 
Mr.  L.  W.  Hardy. 

The  air  above-named, commonly  known  as  Schubert's, 
is  published  with  the  words  "  Adieu  I  'tis  love's  last 
greeting"  (Wessel),  and  "Weep  not  for  friends  de- 
parted*' (Cramer).  An  inquiry  as  to  the  ground  on 
which  the  composer's  name  was  changed  on  this 
occasion  resulted  in  the  following  proof  notice,  pre- 
pared for  the  Dictionary  of  Music  arid  Musicians 
(Macmillan  and  Co.),  being  courteously  furnished  by 
the  Editor  :— 

Wbtrauch,  August  Bbihrich  von.  A  compoeer 
whose  name  muat  be  mentioned  because  he  is  the 
author  of  a  aong,  **  Adieu,"  or  **Lebe  wobl,"  often 
attributed  lo  Schubert,  and  at  one  time  very  much 
sung.  It  was  published  by  the  author  In  1824,  under 
his  own  name,  with  the  title  of  **  Nach  Oaten,"  to 
words  ty  WetzeL  Its  attribution  to  Schubert  is  due 
to  Paris,  where  it  was  publisbed  about  1840  as 
** Adieu!  Paroles  fran9aises  de  M.  Bdlanger."  A 
transcription  of  it  as  Schubert's  by  Dobler  (op.  45^ 
No.  3),  appeared  in  Germany  in  1843 ;  and  lastly  it 
was  published  in  Schubert's  name  by  Schlesinger 
as  a  song  with  German  text  in  1845.  Weyrauch  is 
not  mentioned  in  any  dictionary,  nor  even  in  WhisU 
ling's  Handbueh,  and  the  above  information  is  taken 
from  Nottebohm's  Thematic  Catalogue  of  Schubert, 
p.  254w 

Whistling  (1828)  mentions  a  Sophie  von  Weyrauch 
as  the  composer  of  an  overture  (op.  3),  and  two 
l>oolcs  of  dances  for  pfL  [G.] 

J.  B.  Shaw. 

Oombrook. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

CYCLB  BODTB  TO  YOBKSHI&B. 
(Nos.  4,360  and  4.854.) 

[4,392.]  On  July  81  Mr.  Binnb  gave  particulars  of 
the  best  cycling  route  to  Huddersfield,  describing  the 
road  as  "  good,  but  hilly,"  and,  after  riding  it,  I  would 
like  to  add  "  thoroughly  enjoyable."  I  was  on  the 
look-out  for  the  danger  board  of  the  C.T.C.  at  the  top 
of  Waterhead  Hill,  and  found  it,  but  should  not  have 
done  so,  had  not  Mr.  Binns  called  attention  to  it,  it 


is  so  besooted  and  indistinct.  I  have  taken  Mr.  B.'s 
hint  and  joined  the  C.T.C.,  and  perhaps  he  in  return 
will  fake  mine,  and  use  his  influence  to  get  the  board 
a  coat  of  paint.  It  is  at  the  top  of  a  very  dangerous 
hill,  and  if  discernible  would  be  very  useful  to  riders. 


J.  B. 


A  LAMP-LIGHT  PBOBLBM. 


(Nos.  4,374, 4,375,  and  4.885.) 

|,4|398.]  It  was  with  very  great  interest  that  I 
read  Mr.  Mobqan  Bbibblby's  instructive  Note  (No. 
4,386)  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  light  to  the  law 
of  the  inverse  square.  But  I  cannot  see  the  advantage 
claimed  by  Mr.  Bbibblby  for  his  version  of  the 
rule.  Indeed,  his  is  very  much  more  complicated 
and  vague  than  the  rule  as  given  by  Mr.  Newbigging, 
and  there  is,  further,  one  expression  used  by  Mr. 
Bbibblby  which  is  of  doubtful  accuracy  in  this 
connection.  He  says:  "Light  varies  in  intensity 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  its  origin." 
Is  Mr.  Bbibblby  not  in  error  in  stating  that  it  is 
the  intensity  of  a  light  which  is  projected  on  to  the 
object  illuminated  ?  Should  he  not  rather  have  used 
the  term  "  degree  of  illumination  "  or  "  illuminating 
power,"  as  employed  by  Mr.  Newbigging  ?  Indeed, 
in  Mr.  Newbigging's  Handbook^  where  the  subject  of 
the  testing  of  illuminating  power  is  treated  on,  and 
which  extends  over  eighteen  pages,  I  do  not  find  that 
the  word  "  intensity  "  is  once  made  use  of.  In  point 
of  fact  the  photometer,  the  action  of  which  is  based 
on  the  Jaw  in  question,  does  not  measure  the  in- 
tensity of  a  light,  but  the  quantity  of  illumination 
projected  by  such  light  on  an  intercepting  object. 

For  example,  the  intensity  and  quantity  both  of 
light  and  heat  emitted  by  the  sun  are  probably  equal. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  the  light  and  heat  emitted 
by  any  terrestrial  body.  The  intensity,  for  instance, 
of  the  heat  and  light  of  the  electric  lamp,  both  arc 
and  incandescent,  is  greatly  in  excess  of  its  quantity. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of  light  and  heat 
yielded  by  a  coal-gas  flame  is  relatively  greater  than 
the  intensity  of  such  flame.  The  electric  current  can 
fuse  even  the  diamond,  which  is  probably  the  most 
infusible  of  all  substances;  yet  the  quantity  of  heat 
given  out  by  the  same  current  is  infinitesimal  as 
compared  with  its  intensity. 

This  is  still  more  patent  in  the  case  of  the  *'  Swan" 
incandescent  lamp.  Here  the  heat  of  the  glowing 
carbon  film  is  most  intense,  and  were  not  the  carbon 
in  vacuo  it  would  be  immediately  consumed;  wheieu 
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the  amoant  or  quantity  of  such  heat  projected  on  to 
the  glass  envelope  surrounding  it  is  but  trifling,  as 
anyone  can  prove  for  himself  by  holding  his  hand 
near  to  a  "  Swan  "  lamp. 

It  is  quite  true  that  Professor  Tyndall  has  shown 
"  that  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism  are  '  modes  of 
motion/  "  but  there  is  another  and  earlier  authority 
whose  researches  on  this  question  should  not  have 
been  overlooked  by  Mr.  Bbibblby.  I  allude,  of 
course,  to  Justice  Grove,  and  his  epoch-making  work 
on  The  Correlation  of  the  Physical  Forces, 

J.  F.  Cocks. 

Lyme  Tlew,  Bomlley. 

THYINB-WOOD. 
(Query  No.  4.873,  A.uga8t  21.) 
[4,394.]  Hbdgb-bose,  when  asking  about  Bryony, 
requested  some  particulars  also  respesting  the 
Thyine-wood  tree,  an  example  of  which  was  seen  by 
the  Field  Naturalists  when  at  Eastnor  Castle  on 
Whitsun  Thursday.  The  tree  is  very  uncommon  in 
cultivation  in  this  country,  and  so  many  interesting 
associations  are  bound  up  with  it  that  I  am  glad  of 
the  opportunity  of  giving  the  details  so  far  as  space 
will  allow,  fiotanically  the  tree  is  a  very  near  rela- 
tive of  the  common  arbor-vitas  of  every  shrubbery 
and  good  garden.  The  two  or  three  species  of  the 
latter  constituted  the  genus  Thuja,  and  this,  in  turn, 
is  very  nearly  related  to  the  common  cypress,  the 
immemorial  tree  of  Oriental  cemeteries.  Hence  it 
is  not  unusual  to  hear  the  Thyine-wood  called  the 
Algerian  cypress.  The  epithet  at  once  declares  the 
native  country.  Upon  all  the  wild  and  uncultivated 
hills  of  fiarbary  and  the  Atlas  range  it  grows  plenti- 
fully. Colonel  Playfair,  in  his  recently  published 
Report  upon  the  Forests  of  Algeria,  says  that 
it  covers  an  area  of  about  135,000  acres, 
this,  as  in  the  case  of  other  timber  trees,  notwith- 
standing the  great  fires  of  1865  and  1871,  and  the 
periodical  conflagrations  caused  by  the  Arabs  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  better  pasturage  for  their  flocks. 
The  height  attained  is  rather  trifling,  the  maximum 
being  not  much  over  twenty  feet.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe,  however,  that  in  ancient  times  the 
dimensions  of  very  many  of  the  individual  trees  then 
existing  were  vastly  greater;  just  as  in  England 
some  few  centuries  ago  there  were  thousands  of  such 
oaks  as  those  of  which  we  have  the  remains  so  grand 
and  impressive  still  standing  in  immortal  Sherwood. 
In  all  the  older  countries,  indeed,  where  the  axe  has 


had  its  own  way,  the  patriarchal  trees  must  be 
understood  to  have  disappeared,  or  nearly  so,  a  new 
generation  of  similar  ones  never  again  to  be  seen ; 
and,  if  all  be  true  that  is  told,  the  gigantic  Sequoias 
of  California  are  fast  falling  before  the  same  relent- 
less edge.  The  species  of  tree  will  not  be  lost,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  world  will  ever  again  see  examples 
so  superb  of  many  kinds  of  which  we  can  now  only 
eay,  in  those  days  there  were  gianta. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  arbor-vit«  and  the  cypress, 
the  Thyine-wood  tree  presents  itself  as  a  yeiy 
branchy  evergreen,  constituted  mainly  of  innumer- 
able slender  twigs,  clothed  with  minute  leaves,  these 
packed  so  closely  together,  and  overlapping  in  such 
a  way,  as  to  have  an  image  in  the  scales  of  a  fish.  In 
the  tree  before  us  the  twigs  are  curiously  pointed, 
the  elementary  portions,  when  dry,  soon  breaking 
away  from  one  another,  whence  the  scientific  name 
originally  bestowed  of  Thuja  articulata.  Owing  to 
the  tenuity  of  the  branches  and  twigs,  it  is  possible 
at  any  season  to  see  quite  through  the  tree.  In  early 
spring  they  are  decked  with  yellowish  flowers, 
minute  but  very  plentiful,  some  of  them  staminate, 
the  others  female,  the  latter  in  due  time  ripening 
into  dry  brown  galbuli  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  and 
consisting  each  of  four  truncated  scales.  So  different 
is  this  structure  from  that  of  the  genuine  Thujas 
that  Ventenat,  the  celebrated  French  botanist,  made 
a  distinct  genus  of  the  African  tree,  calling  it  very 
appropriately  Callitiis  quadrivalvis.  "  Gallitris' 
signifies  '*  the  comely  "  or  **  the  graceful."  An  idea 
of  the  pretty  complexion  may  be  partially  gatbered 
from  the  excellent  drawing  of  a  spray  m  Desfontaine'a 
Mora  Atlantica  (1800),  vol.  il  pL  252. 

Thuja,  an  exceedingly  ancient  name,  denotes  wood 
which  is  adapted  for  use  as  a  material  for  incense. 
The  appellation  of  the  aromatic  little  labiate  of  the 
lovely  and  well-known  line — 

I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  blows, 
is  of  corresponding  etymological  origin.  So  that 
when  old  Homer  tells  us,  in  his  charming  description 
of  the  enchanted  island  of  Calypso  ( Odyssey^  v.  60), 
that  the  odour  in  the  cave  was  that  of  burning  cedar 
and  thyon,  although  some  interpreters  prefa  to 
understand  frankincense,  the  produce  of  some  kind 
of  tree  seems  to  be  almost  certainly  adverted  to. 
Possibly  the  term  was  collective.  In  any  case  we 
come,  in  the  Apocalypse  (xviii.  12),  upon  the  Qraek 
phrase    ^  xylon  thyinon,"  rendered  in   the  A«  V. 
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^*  thyine-wood.''  It  appears  in  that  most  solemn 
intimation  to  the  foul  and  wicked,  whatever  their 
religious  "  denomination  "  may  be,  under  the 
figure  of  the  ruin  of  Babylon,  that  they  shall 
certainly  perish : — **  The  merchandize  of  gold,  and 
silver,  and  precious  stones,  and  of  pearls,  and  fine 
linen,  and  purple,  and  silk,  and  scarlet,  and  all 
thyine-wood  .  .  and  wine,  and  oil  .  .  and  horses  and 
chariots  .  .  .  and  the  fruits  that  thy  soul  have  lusted 
after,  are  departed  from  thee,  and  all  things  which 
were  dainty  and  good  are  departed  from  thee,  and 
thou  shalt  find  them  no  more  at  all.  .  .  .  In  one  hour 
so  great  riches  is  come  to  nought."  The  actual, 
historical  Babylon,  employed  to  give  shape  and  clear- 
ness to  this  fearful  picture,  no  doubt  imported  its 
thyine-wood  from  various  foreign  countries,  and  a 
portion  of  it,  at  all  events,  would  appear  to  have 
been  got  from  this  identical  tree,  the  Callitris,  the 
conyeyance  from  Babylon  up  the  Mediterranean 
taking  place  at  the  hands  of  the  renowned  PhoBnician 
merchants,  those  who  had  their  headquarters  in 
ancient  Tyre. 

The  wood  of  the  Callitris  is  not  only  adapted  for 
burning  as  incense;  it  w  exceedingly  beautiful  in 
colour,  a  dark  and  variegated  hazei  brown ;  in  tex- 
ture it  is  smooth  and  solid.  It  was  immensely 
esteemed  by  the  ancient  Romans,  who  were  willing 
to  pay  prices  almost  fabulous  for  tables  and  other 
articles  manufactured  from  it.  They  fetched  as 
much,  it  is  said  by  the  authors  of  that  time,  as  their 
weight  in  gold.  They  called  it  citrus  or  citrine,  a 
word  of  course  not  to  be  confounded  with  citron,  the 
name  of  the  fruit.  Being  a  wood  that  bids  defiance 
to  the  hunger  of  insects,  and  almost  incapable  of 
decay,  it  was  recommended  by  Theophrastus  for  the 
building  of  temples,  seeing  that  edifices  dedicated  to 
the  deities  should  be  constructed  of  imperishable 
materials.  Thyine-wood  was  used  also  for  the  deco- 
ration of  private  apartments,  as  we  may  perceive  In 
the  seventh  Elegy  of  Propertius,  though  we  cannot 
be  sure  that  he  distinctly  means  the  yield  of  the 
Callitris.  The  portion  specially  valued  was  cut  from 
the  immense  knots  which  in  large  and  full-grown 
trees  are  found  at  the  base  of  the  trunk.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  callitris-wood  formed  part  of  the  material 
used  for  Solomon's  Temple.  To  this  day  the  Callitris 
bears  in  Morocco  the  name  of  **  alerce,''  an  alteration 
of  "al  arz,**  a  term  which  leads  in  turn  to  drez,  the 
Hebrew  or  Scripture  name  of  the  veritable  cedar  of 
Lebanon.      Specimens  of  Thyine-wood   (Callitris) 


were  shown  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855,  among 
the  samples  of  **  Produits  Algeriennes." 

Leo  Gbindon. 

BRYONY. 
(Noa.  4.373  and  4^6.) 

[4,395.]  An  interesting  reference  inverse  to  the 
plant  so  delightfully  described  by  Mr.  Gbindon 
is  in  a  poem  by  Cdarles  Mackay,  called  "  The  Briony 
Wreath."  The  poem  is  composed  of  thirteen  stanzas, 
of  which  I  quote  the  first :  — 

I  twiaed  around  my  true  love's  brow. 

Amid  her  dark  brown  hair, 
A  wreath  of  Briony  from  the  hedge. 

With  rings  and  be  Ties  fair; 
And  called  her  ''  Lady  Briony," 
And  darling  of  the  air.  "  "^ 

The  poem  is  in  a  charming  volume  of  verse  named 
Under  Oreen  Leaves,  which  is  now  rather  scarce.  If 
Mr.  Grindon  cannot  easily  meet  with  a  copy,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  lend  him  mine,  as  the  whole  book  is  redo- 
lent of  pine-forest  and  hedge-row,  and  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  country  life. 

Mr.  Gosse  also  mentions  it  in  the  following  verse, 
taken  from  *<  The  Paradise  of  a  Wearied  Soul  :"-- 

There  walk  the  languorous  multitudes 

Who  sought  and  found  eternal  rest ; 
They  wander  through  the  silent  woods 

By  twilight  and  oid  sleep  caressed ; 
And  every  dark-eyed  traveller  sups 
The  honey  from  the  briony  cups ; 

And  with  a  long  white  finger  strikes 
The  gelid  dew  from  jasmine  bowers. 

Or  shatters  ail  the  orange  spikes 
Of  agrimony  flowers. 

The  reader  will  notice  the  difference  in  the  spelling, 

which  is  not  material.  J.  Williamson. 

Synwood,  Darwen. 

*  *  « 

Mr.  Grindon  in  his  Note  on  Bryony  says :— "  A 
very  interesting  feature  in  the  turning,  both  in  the 
cucurbit  and  the  passion-flower  tendrils,  is  that  they 
are  apt  to  curl  first  one  way,  and  then  the  contrary, 
changing  the  direction  in  the  middle  of  the  spire, 
and  thus  obtaining  a  more  certain  grip.*'  I  should 
like  to  have  it  explained  how  the  grip  is  rendered 
more  certain,  The  plant  seizes  its  support  by  the 
end  of  its  tendril,  and  the  spiral  coiling  draws  up  the 
Bryony  and  allows  of  a  little  play.  The  contrary 
coil  seems  to  be  useless  for  this  purpose. 

Again,  the  passage  quoted  implies  that  the  tendrils 
of  other  plants  do  not  behave  in  this  way  and  of  these 
not  always.  Now  the  fact  is  that  all  tendrils  which 
clutch  a  support  by  their  extremities  and  then  form 
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a  spire,  must  form  a  contrary  spire.  When  thread, 
string,  ribbon,  or  anything  of  that  sort  is  wound 
round  a  reel  or  stick,  every  one  must  have 
noticed  how  the  lower  end  lUso  forms  contrary 
coils.  Each  coil  causes  a  twist  in  the  thing 
wound  about  its  axis,  which  in  its  turn  causes 
a  coil  in  the  lower  part.  If  the  end  is  free,  it  of 
course  twists  without  forming  a  coil  This  is  the 
case  in  planU  whose  stems  twine  and  in  tendrils 
which  have  not  seized  anything ;  consequently  such 
plants  (t.«.  the  Hop  and  Bean)  and  free  tendrils  can 
and  generally  do  coil  throughout  in  one  direction. 

I  fear  it  is  useless  to  protest  against  one  piece  of 
botanical  nomenclature.  A  screw  like  a  cork-screw, 
or  a  cari)enter's  screw,  or  that  formed  by  the  stem  of 
the  Hop,  is  called  by  every  one  else  a  right-handed 
screw,  but  a  botanist  calls  it  a  left-handed  screw,  and 
vice  versa. 

An  interesting  feature  in  the  tendrils  of  the  White 
Bryony  and  many  other  plants  is  their  irritability. 
At  the  extremity  is  a  small  hook ;  if  the  tendril  is 
lightly  rubbed  on  the  side  on  which  this  hook  is  (t.0. 
the  concave  side),  it  will  in  a  few  minutes  coil  up.  This 
is  what  happens  when  the  tendril  comes  into  contact 
with  a  twig.  Another  feature  is  that  the  tendrils, 
like  the  shoots  of  plants  whose  stems  twine,  revolve, 
the  ends  describing  circles  or  ovals.  Observations  on 
this  point  must  be  made  with  some  care,  each  revolu- 
tion taking  a  few  hours.  Those  who  are  interested 
in  these  subjects  should  refer  to  Darwin's  Climbing 
PlanU. 

To  change  the  popular  nomenclature  of  flowers  is 
an  almost  hopeless  task.  Those  who  study  or  collect 
flowers  aro  compelled  to  use  the  scientific  names ;  for 
most  flowers  have  no  popular  names.  The  English 
names  given  in  floras  and  other  books  are  not  popular 
but  translations  of  the  scientific  names.  If  the  pro- 
posed change  from  Black-bryony  to  Tamus  is  made, 
so  many  others  must  follow  that  the  result  will  be 
"  confusion  worse  confounded."  One  flower  is  now 
known  by  the  names  Lady'e-smock,  Cuckoo-flower, 
May-flower,  Small-pox.  Other  names  will  have  to 
be  found  for  the  Dead-nettles,  Whitlow-grass, 
Scurvy-grass,  Knot-grass,  Dame's-violet,  Water-violet, 
Bock-rose,  perhaps  Primrose,  When  we  go  out  to 
tea,  we  shall  be  asked  to  have  some  Nasturtiums 
with  our  bread  and  butter.  If  we  ask  for  a  sprig  of 
Geranium  for  our  button  hole,  we  shall  get  a  stalk 


bearing  a  couple  of  small  pinkish  flowers  about  one- 
third  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  H.  G.  Willis. 

Trlmley,  Ipswioh. 


QUERIES. 
[4,396.]    HoMSii.— Was  Homer  colour-blind? 

MOBGAM  BBIERLEY. 

[4,397.]  Ck)DNOR  Castlk.^1  should  be  glad  of 
information  respecting  Codnor  Castle,  now  lying  in 
ruins  between  Derby  and  Nottingham.  I  believe 
Oliver  Cromwell  was  in  some  way  connected  with  it. 

E.  T. 

[4,398.]  Cycle  Routb  to  Buxton.—  I  shall  be 
glad  to  know  of  the  best  route  to  Buxton,  giving 
details  of  the  road,  or  anything  worth  stopping  to 
see.  I  have  studied  the  road  map,  but  unfortu- 
nately it  does  not  give  the  number  and  length  of 
hills  one  expects  to  meet.  J.  B. 

[4,899.]  The  Pen-Da  vis  CHAiB.--Can  any  of 
your  readers  inform  me  upon  what  occasion  this 
chair  was  presented  to  Mr.  Pen-Davis,  and  \b  the 
statement  correct  that  it  was  made  by  the  verger 
from  oak  which  formed  part  of  the  tower  of  the 
Manchester  Collegiate  Church  ?  J.  F.  J. 


Diffbbencb  bbtwbbn  "  Show  "  and  ''  Exhi- 
bition."— The  Quaetu/inui^saysthegeniusor  Tankeedom 
is  displaying  itself  just  now  in  diacriminattng  sabtie 
shades  of  difference  in  the  meaning  of  ordinary  woids 
which  have  hitherto  been  accepted  and  used  by  ns  aa 
synonymous.  Who  among  us  would  have  thought  that 
there  was  any  important  distinction  between  a  **  Sbow" 
and  an  **  Exhibition  ?"  Not  only  is  our  ezhibitioQ  our 
annual  show,  but,  even  when  we  transfer  the  words  to 
the  sphere  of  conduct,  the  man  who  makes  a  show 
of  himself  and  the  man  who  makes  an  exhibition  of 
himself  are  related  to  one  another  as  six  to  haif-a^doiso. 
But  it  is  not  so  in  New  York.  There  a  show  may  be  an 
exhibition,  but  an  exhibition  is  not  a  show.  Tha  die- 
tinction  ia  even  legally  valid,  for  when  the  *'  unoo  guid  " 
in  New  York  recently  made.tbe  usual  outcry  against  the 
keeping  open  on  Sunday,  at  half-price,  for  the  benefit  of 
working  men  and  tlieir  families,  of  a  certain  mammoth 
flower  show  which  had  k)een  the  wonder  and  delight  of 
the  leisured  class  during  the  week,  the  autboritiea,  being 
appealed  to,  decided  that  it  was  not  a  "  Show,"  which 
would  have  brought  it  within  the  penal  coda,  bat  an 
**  Exhibition/'  and,  as  such,  out  of  the  reach  of 
penalty. 
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Saturdai?,  September  IS,  1860. 


NOTES. 

THOVAS  SOUOCOLD,  M.A.,  OF  MANCHESTEB,  AUTHOB 
OP  **  SUPPLICATIONS  OP  SAINTS,"  CIBCA  1585-1764. 

[4,400.]  I  shall  be  obliged  for  any  particulars  of 
this  old  divine,  or  for  the  dates  of  numerous  missiag 
editions  of  his  popular  book  of  prayers.  He  was  a 
native  of  Manchester,  born  in  1561  of  respectable 
parentage.  Some  of  his  connections  were  yintners* 
in  Manchester  and  in  Salford.  Bradford  the  martyr 
mentions  "  T.  Sorocold  and  his  wife  "  in  his  letters 
to  his  mother  written  from  the  Tower  of  London 
6  Oct.,  1553,  and  24  Feb.,  1554.  The  curious  name 
seems  to  have  been  derived  from  a  place  in  Leigh 
parish,  Lancashire,  near  Byrom  Hall;  and  it  is 
introduced  (my  nephew  Harold  Bailey  informs  me) 
in  Harrison  Ainsworth's  novel  of  the  Tower 
of  London,  where  the  chirurgeon  attending  the 
persons  who  were  put  to  torture  is  called  Sorocold. 
The  chief  branch  of  the  family  was  descended  from 
one  Letwood;  the  children  of  Kichard,  son  of 
Matthew  Letwood,  who  married  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Soracole  of  Sawford,  about  a.d.  1450, 
were  called  "  Soracole.''  A  prominent  member  of  the 
Salford  branch  was  Gilbert  Sorocold,  who  signed  his 
will  28  July,  1544,  directing  his  body  to  be  buried 
'*  before  the  Bode"  in  the  old  church.  He  mentions 
Baufife  Sorocold  bis  brother's  son,  and  left  56.  to  the 
mending  of  Salford  lane. 

The  first  local  notice  of  Thomas  the  divine  was  in 
Baines's  Stanley  Papers,  ii.  142-3.  He  was  probably 
educated  at  the  grammar  school  of  his  native  town, 
and  he  became  a  battler  or  student  of  Brazenose 
College,  Oxford,  in  1578.  By  that  time  he  had  made 
himself  well  known  in  Manchester ;  and  on  Dec.  7, 
1579,  the  executors  of  the  bounty  of  Bobert  No  well, 
brother  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  and  the  patron  of 
towardly  scholars,  gave  lOs.  to  Thomas  Sorocold, 
*'  scholar  of  Manchester,  com'endid  by  certen  gent' 
of  Lancashire,  and  of  Mr.  Carter."  Oliver  Carter  was 
fellow  and  sub-warden  of  the  foundation  of  Man- 
chester College.  In  part  iii.  of  the  manual  the 
author  has  a  good  **  SchoUers  Prayer  " :— ••  Breathe 
into  my  soule  the  spirit  of  vnderstanding  that  in  my 
childehoode  I  may  leame;  and  as  I  grow  further 
into  yeeres,  practise  the  stndie  of  those  things  onely 
that  are  agreeable  to  Thy  lawes.    Have  mercy  vpon 


me,  and  lighten  mine  vnderstanding  with  the  beames 
of  Thy  divine  wisedome  that  I  may  have  iudgement 
to  make  the  best  choyse,  wit  and  capacity  to  con- 
ceive, and  memory  to  retaine  and  beare  away  all  such 
good  things  as  I  shall  eyther  heare  or  reade." 

"Tho.  Sorrocowld,  Lane,  pleb,  fil.,"  was  matricu- 
lated at  his  college  July  18,  1580.  He  was  B.A. 
February  6, 1582,  and  M.A.,  July  8, 1585.  Then  fol- 
lowed his  ordination,  and  the  exercise  of  his 
profession  in  Lancashire.  He  was  invited  to 
preach  at  Lathom  House  in  that  county,  the 
seat  of  the  magnificent  Earl  of  Derby ;  and 
he  arrived  there  on  Saturday,  8th  July,  1587, 
when  Lord  Leicester's  company  of  actors  was  leaving, 
and  on  the  following  day  "  Mr.  Sorrocolde  pretched ' 
{Stanley  Papers,  ii.  32). 

On  25th  September,  1588,  Thomas  Soroooulde, 
preacher,  ow^d  6s.  to  the  estate  of  Elizabeth  Gould- 
smithe,  of /Salford,  daughter  of  Thomas  Sorocold; 
Balphe  Sorocoulde,  vintner,  was  a  debtor  for  £11 ; 
and  Gilbert  Sorocoulde,  a  sheerman,  owed  £1, 19s. 
This  Balph  is  mentioned  4th  September,  1571,  along 
with  Oliver  Birch  and  Henry  Hardy,  as  having  used 
and  kept  each  of  them  one  tavern  or  wine  cellar 
without  lawful  warrant  or  authority,  and  they  were 
fined.  By  his  will,  dated  10th  September,  1593, 
Balph,  styling  himself  "  merchant,"  directed  his  body 
to  be  buried  in  his  parish  church,  near  to  the  place 
where  he  used  to  sit  in  time  of  divine  service.  There 
were  several  Gilberts  in  the  family  settled  in  Salford 
who  kept  inns.  At  the  house  of  Gilbert  Sorocold, 
Christopher  Abingdon,  of  Wakefield,  died  19th  De- 
cember, 1609.  His  hostelry  seems  to  have  been  fre- 
quented by  Yorkshire  travellers,  for  on  8th  August, 
1612,  Bobert  Lille,  of  Wakefield,  died  "  at  Gilberte 
Sorrocolde's  of  Salford."  One  of  the  houses  kept  by 
the  family  was  the  Eagle  and  Child,  where  John 
Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  stayed  two  days  on 
his  visit  to  Manchester,  described  in  his  Penniless 
Pilgrimage,  published  in  1630.  He  found  the  town  a 
most  hospitable  place  and  praised  the  qualities  of  its 
ales,  which  he  quaffed  at  the  houses  of  those  whom 
he  called  upon,  **  Canne  following  Canne,  and  Pot 
succeeding  Pot"  The  inn  at  which  he  put  up  was 
The  Eagle  and  Child,  and  its  hostess   was   Mrs. 

Saracoale : 

— a  good  ancient  woman. 
Did  entertaise  me  with  respect  not  common. 

So  Mistress  Saracoale,  hostesse  kinde, 

And  Manchester,  with  tbankes  I  left  behinde. 
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John  Sarrocoale,  vintner,  was  buried  at  the  Old 
Church,  17  May,  1621 ;  and  Robert,  called  an  inn- 
keeper, was  buried  29  April,  1628. 

Thomas  Sorocold's  well  known  little  manual  of 
prayers  derived  much  of  its  popularity  from  its  con- 
taining '*  three  most  excellent  Prayers  made  by  the 
late  famous  Queen  Elizabeth,"  as  well  as  her  por- 
trait.   On  Oct.  29, 1590,  this  queen  presented  Tho. 
Sorocold,  A.M.,  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Mildred,  Poultry, 
London  (Newc.  Rep,  i.  502) ;  but  the  date  of  his  suc- 
cessor there  is  not  given.    The  three  royal  prayers 
described  by  the  author  as  *' '  Praestantiores,'  far  more 
eminent  and  excellent  than  all  the  rest,"  were  the 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Spanish  navy,  for  the  success  of  her  navy,  1596,  and 
another  for  her  navy,  1597.    The  1622  edition  has 
Short  Prayers  for  the  morning  and  evening  by  I.  F., 
1581  (p.  97).  Wood  says("Athen.  Oxon.,"  i.  635)  that 
in  the  latter  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  in  the  time 
of  King  James  I.,  the  book  took  with  the  vulgar  sort, 
and  was  as  much  admired  as  The  Practice  of  Piety 
was  afterwards.    These  facts  may  supply  a  clue  to 
the  early  dates  of  the  book.    I  possess  twelve  copies 
of  it,  which  have  taken  ve/y  many  years  to  get 
together.    One  of  the  editions  was  put  out  in  1617-8. 
It  was  dedicated  to  Prince  Charles,  and  shows  us 
that  Sorocold  was  acquainted  with  the  royal  family. 
It  is  dated  "  from  the  Rectory  of  St.  Mildred's  in  the 
Poultry,  London,  the  first  of  Febry.,  an.  1617."    He 
tells  the  prince  that  "  it  i3  now  almost  a  yere  since  I 
presumed  to  present  unto  your  Highness  this  small 
Books,  my  poor  Myte  of  Devotion,  which  your 
royall  Sister,  that  most  vertuous  and  religious  Prin- 
cess Palatine  of  JRheTie,  challenged  for  her  owne,  long 
before  the  translation  of  her  mto  that  Climate."  This 
Princess  Elizabeth,  who  was  bom  Aug.  16, 1596,  mar- 
ried Frederick,  Elector  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  Feb. 
14, 1612-3,  and  became  the  mother  of  Prince  Rupert. 
To  this  edition  Sorocold  added  six  small  prayers. 
He  says  that  it   is  now  offered  "  again "  to  Prince 
Charles's  royal  hands.    To  one  of  the  editions  at  this 
time  was  added  a  Thanksgiving  for  the  delivery  of 
the  King's  Majesty  and  the  state  of  Parliament  from 
the   gunpowder   treason,    1605.    The   Rev.   W.  E. 
Buckley,  of  Middleton  Cheney,  has  noted  in  one  of 
his  five  copies  (1622, 1642, 1690, 1729,  and  1754)  that 
the  book  first  appeared  in  1612.    Dr.  Hook,  vicar  of 
Leeds,  said  the  book  was  first  published  in  1616.    Of 


the  tenth  edition  we  may  give  a  copy  of  the  title- 
page,  as  follows : — 

Supplications  of  Saints.  A  Booke  of  Praiers  and 
Prayaet.  In  foure  Farts.  1.  Daniels  Devotion.  2. 
Pauls  Assembly.  3.  Dauids  Suite.  4.  Moses  8on(. 
Praiers  for  L  Thrice  euery  day.  2.  CompanieSb 
3.  Euery  one  alone.  4.  Praises  &  Graces.  W^bareiii 
are  three  most  excellent  Praiera  made  by  the  lata 
famous  Queene  Elitabetk.    The  tenth  Edition. 

By  Tbo.  Sorocold. 

Beuel.  8.  4.  The  smoke  of  Incense  which  came  with 
the  Prayers  of  the  Saints,  ascended  vp  before  God* 

London,  Printed  by  7.  B,  for  Nicholas  Bourne,  and 
are  to  be  sold  at  bis  Shop,  at  the  South  entry  of  the 
Rof/all  Exchange.  1622^— 8vo.,  pp.  xv.  418-hiT. 
The  portrait  of  Queen  £Iizat>eth  in  this  copy  is  at 
p.  277. 

The  Prayer  for  the  King's  Majesty  in  this  copy  is  for 
James  I. ;  and  it  refers  to  Prince  Charles,  F^^erick 
the  Prince  Elector  Palatine,  the  Lady  Elizabeth  his 
wife,  and  their  hopeful  issue  (p.  179).     After  this 
edition  the  manual  appears  to  have  been  issued  regu- 
larly every  year,  but  copies  are  not  recorded.    The 
eighteenth  edition,''  corrected  and  enlarged,** is  dated 
1631,  the  twentj'-first  1634,  and  the  twenty-fourth 
1638.    I  have  copies  of  all  of  these.     Charles  L  is  in 
these  introduced  into  the    Prayer  for  the   King^s 
Majesty,  followed  by  '*  the  vertuous  Lady  Elizabeth." 
In  a  later  prayer  "  the  Queen  his  wife  "  is  mentioned. 
A  copy  of  the  1634  edition,  said  to  be  corrected  and 
enlarged,  once  the  Duke  of  Sussex*s,  is  now  at  the 
Chetham  College,  Manchester,  the  only  copy  of  the 
work  possessed  by  that  old  library.    My  copy  has 
numerous    autographs    of  former    owners: — Maiy 
Yeate;  George  Budding;    Thomas    Louett,    1691; 
Samuel  Harding ;  Richard  Wintle,  1694 ;  Gea  Wintle 
was  baptised  1725 ;  Thos.  Grinning,  3  April,  1781 ; 
.Jonathan  Cutts,  1731 ;  John  Wiles,  his  book,  Sept.  ye 
14, 1773— this  was  the  gift  of  Ester  Mlnett.  Written 
in  the  1638  copy  is  "  James  Fletcher,  bom  17  Aug., 
1707;  died  12  June,  1795."  The  twenty-sixth  edition 
is  in  the  Bodleian ;  I  also  possess  that  edition,  with 
the  twenty-seventh,  1642.    A  new  edition  was  put 
out  in  1662  or  1663,  of  which  I  have  a  cop}',  once 
Dr.  Bliss's,  with  no  title-page ;  but  that  well-known 
bibliographer,  who  bought    it    10  Oct.,  1825,  haa 
written  the  date  1617  upon  the  cover.     This  edition 
in  the  Royal  Prayer  introduces  Charles  II.  as  King, 
"  after  so  long  an  absence  from  his  father's  throne ;" 
Katherine  the  Queen ;  and  James  Duke  of  York  (ppu 
106, 172,  247).    Anthony  k  Wood  says  that  the  book 
was  printed  several  times  in  8vo.  and  12mo^aad 
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that  the  thirty-eighth  edition  (?)  was  printed  at 
London  in  1671  in  12mo.  The  British  Museum  has 
the  thirty-sixth  and  thirty-seventh  editions,  dated 
1687, 1690.  Heame  had  a  copy  of  the  thirty-eighth 
edition,  London,  1693, 12mo. ;  and  he  relates  that  he 
remembered  a  very  ^ious  lady  who  used  to  give 
away  great  numbcors  yearly  to  the  poor.  A  copy 
given  to  me  by  the  Rev.  J.  I.  Dredge,  of  Buckland 
Brewer,  Devonshire,  is  dated  1700,  but  called  the 
30th.  I  also  have  the  thirty-ninth  and  fortieth  edi- 
tions, dated  1703  and  1711.  The  first  belonged  to 
••  Arrimy  Williams  "  in  1706-7,  and  to  Ann  Prichard 
in  1742.  Eliza  and  Wm.  Pritchard  are  also  written 
in  it.  A  copy  of  the  second  has  the  autograph  Wm 
Dunbar.  These  editions  pray  for  Queen  Anne.  The 
forty-first  edition,  1715,  is  in  the  British  Museum, 
which  altogether,  Mr.  G.  BuUen  has  kindly  informed 
me,  possesses  six  editions.  My  copy  of  the  1723 
edition  (forty-second)  has  ''George"  in  the  royal 
prayer.  This  copy  belonged  to  Jane  Astle,  1731 ; 
Jane  Barker,  1734 ;  and  Daniel  Barker,  '*  ejus  liber," 
1734. 

The  only  copy  in  the  Free  Library,  Manchester, 
Sorocold's  native  town,  is  the  fort3^-third,  dated  1729 
(392,  c.  96.)  Many  booksellers  were  interested  in 
these  latter  editions,  as  Norris  (Looking-glass,  Lon- 
don Bridc^e) ;  Bates  (Sun  and  Bible,  OiUspur-street) ; 
Bettesworth  (Rod  Lion,  Paternoster  Row) ;  and  Mid- 
winter (L'>oking-glass,  London  Bridge).  Mr.  W.  E. 
Axon*s  copy  of  the  1729  edition  was  mentioned  in 
the  Local  Notes  of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  Nos. 
296,  337.  The  Bo  Heian  Library,  wh  ch  possesses 
only  two  editions,  has  one  of  the  latest,  viz.,  that  of 
175i,  the  forty-fifth. 

The  title  damned  it  in  the  eyes  of  Scotchmen,  and 
it  never  seems  to  have  been  permitted  to  cross  the 
border.  A  distinguished  bibliographer  in  Edinburgh 
writes,  "  Nobody  bere  knows  anything  of  Sorocold. 
His  Suppltcaiions  is  not  in  the  Advocates'  Library, 
nor  the  Signet,  nor  the  Free  College  Library." 

An  abridgment  of  the  work  was  published  by 
Dean  Hook,  in  his  admirable  Devotional  T4ibrary, 
begun  in  1346,  being  reprints  from  well-known 
Church  of  England  divines  for  parochial  distribution. 
An  interesting  advertisement  relating  to  this  series 
of  books  will  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  Notes 
and  Queries,  No.  14,  Feb.  2, 1850  (1st  S.  i.  224),  where 
SorocoicFs  Prayers  for  a  Week  is  set  down,  price  2d. 
This  abridgment  of  Sorocold's  work»  taken  from  a 


1693  edition,  is  well  nigh  as  scarce  as  some  of  the 
earlier  editions,  for  though  I  have  long  sought  it  I 
still  lack  it 

Sorocold's  prayers  are  characterized  by  their  fervent 
piety.  One  of  them  may  in  conclusion  be  quoted, 
viz.,  that  for  sobriety,  illustrating  the  good  old 
meaning  of  the  word  temperance : 

O,  Lord  Qod,  which  has  commaDded  us  to  be  sober, 
direct  my  paths  in  the  riij^ht  way  of  Sobriety,  spiritual 
and  corporal :  Suffer  me  not  Uiis  day,  nor  any  other,  to 
abuse  thy  good  creatures  or  turn  thy  grace  into  wanton- 
ness; let  me  be  not  overcome  with  surfeiting  and 
drunkenness,  but  avoid  all  superfluity,  using  all  temper- 
ance and  moderation  both  in  meats  and  drinks.  Orant 
me  a  stayed  mind,  a  grave  and  sober  disposition,  and  an 
humble  and  lowly  conceit  of  mv  self.  Bless  me  that  I 
may  be  wise,  but  to  sobriety,  that  I  may  live  soberly, 
rii^hteouslj,  and  relij^iously  in  this  present  world,  for 
Jesus  Christ's  sake.  Amen. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  the  family  of 

Sorocold  left   this  neighbourhood  apparently  in  a 

body   about   the   middle  of  the  XVIIth  century. 

Between  1573  and  1655  thirty  persons  of  the  name 

were  married,  but  after  the  latter  date  no  more 

marriages  appear.    The  baptisms  in  the  same  period 

were  sixty  in  number,  and  they,  too,  suddenly  cease. 

There  were  seventy  burials  during  the  same  interval. 

After  the  year  1655  the  name  occurs  only  now  and 

then.    Some  of  the  name  lived  in  the  adjoining  parts 

of  Cheshire.     In  the  north-east  of  the  Chancel  in 

Bowdon  Church  is  the  following  inscription,  in  old 

capitals,  on  a  stone :    Sere  lyeth  intered  the  body  of 

Elisabeth  Parkes,  wife  of  William  Parkes,  and  once 

the  wife  of  John  Sarooold,  who  toas  buried  the  24th 

day  of  August  1650. 

John  E.  Bailey. 

Btretford,  ICanehester. 


COMMBXTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

WINDBMARLY. 
(Query  No.  4,387.  Bep(eml)er  4.) 

[4,401.]  There  is  a  place  called  Mearley  between 
Ciitheroe  and  Pendle  Hill,  as  a  reference  to  the 
Ordnance  Map  will  show.  II.  A.  S. 

WAS  HOMBR  COLOUR  BLIND  ? 
(Query  No.  4,896,  September  11.) 

[4,402.]    Mr.  Morgan  Bribrlby,  in  the  City  Nercs 
of  last  week,  aslcs  this  question,  a  question  that  pro- 
bably can  never  be  satisfactorily  answered ;   for 
according  to  Darwin's  theory,  sight  and  colour  sensa- 
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tion^were  gradually  developed,  like  many  other 
faculties  in  man  and  animals ;  therefore,  in  distant 
ages  of  the  past  imperfect  vision  would  be  very 
common  and  colour  blindness  most  likely  universal. 
Pertinent  to  this  interesting  subject,  Alfred  B. 
Wallace,  the  friend  of  Darwin,  and  really  the  sharer 
with  him  of  the  discovery  of  Evolution,  has  some 
remarks  in  his  fine  essay  on  The  Colours  of  Animals 
and  Plants.    He  says : — 

Throuf|[hout  the  lon^  epochs  io  which  the  seuse  of 
sight  was  being  gradually  developed  ia  the  higher 
animals,  thetr  visual  organs  would  be  mainly  subjected 
to  two  groups  of  rays— the  green  from  vegetation,  and 
the  blue  from  the  sky.  The  immense  preponderance  of 
these  over  all  other  groups  of  rays  would  naturally  lead 
the  eye  to  become  specially  adapted  for  their  perception ; 
and  ik  is  quite  possible  that  at  first  these  were  the  only 
light-vibrations  which  oould  be  perceived  at  all.  We 
can  thus  understand  why  green  and  blue  form  the 
central  portion  of  the  visible  spectrum,  and  are  the 
colours  which  are  most  agreeable  to  us  in  large  surfaces. 

In  a  note  towards  the  end  of  his  essay  Wallace  adds : 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  our  capacity  to  dis- 
tinguish colours  has  increased  even  in  historical  times. 
The  subject  has  attracted  the  attention  of  German 
philologists,  and  I  have  been  furnished  by  a  friend  with 
some  notes  from  a  work  of  the  late  Lazarus  Geiger. 
According  to  this  writer  it  appears  that  the  colour  of 
grass  and  foliage  is  never  alluded  to  as  a  beauty  in  the 
Vedas  or  the  Zendavesta,  though  these  productions  are 
continually  extolled  for  other  properties.  Blue  is 
described  by  terms  denoting  sometimes  green,  some- 
times  black,  showing  that  it  was  hardly  recognized  as  a 
distinct  colour.  The  colour  of  the  sky  is  never  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible,  the  Vedas,  the  Homeric  poems,  or 
even  in  the  Koran.  The  first  distinct  allusion  to  it 
known  to  Geiger  is  in  an  Arabic  work  of  the  ninth 
century.  **  Hyacinthine  locks  "  are  black  locks,  and 
Homer  calls  iron  "  violet-coloured."  Yellow  was  often 
confounded  with  green,  but,  along  with  red,  it  was  one 
of  the  earliest  colours  to  receive  a  distinct  name.  Aris- 
totle names  three  colours  in  the  rainbow — ^red,  yellow, 
and  green.  Two  centuries  earlier  Xenophaoes  had 
described  the  rainbow  as  purple,  reddish,  and  yellow. 
The  Pythagoreans  admitted  four  primary  colours — 
white,  black,  red,  and  yellow ;  the  Chinese  the 
same,  with  the  addition  of  green.  If  these 
statements  fairly  represent  the  earlv  condition 
of  colour-sensation  they  will  accord  with  the  vi^w 
here  maintained,  that  green  and  blue  were  first 
alone  perceived,  and  that  the  other  colours  were  succes- 
sively separated  from  them.  These  latter  would  be  the 
first  to  receive  names  ;  hence  we  find  purple,  reddish, 
and  yellow,  first  noticed  in  the  rainbow  as  the  tints  to 
be  separated  from  the  widespread  blue  and  green  of  the 
visible  world  which  required  no  distinctive  colour-ap- 
pellation. If  the  capacity  of  distinguishing  colours  has 
increased  in  historic  times,  we  may  perhaps  look  upon 
colour-blindness  as  a  survival  of  a  condition  once  almost 
universal ;  while  the  fact  th  it  it  is  still  so  prevalent  is 
in  harmony  with  the  view  that  our  present  high  per- 


ception and  appreciation  of  colour  is  a  comparatively 
recent  acquisition,  and  may  be  correlated  with  a  general 
advance  in  mental  activity. 

F.  SlLXSTONB. 

Manchester. 

SWAN*S  BGG& 

[4,403.]  J.  G.  M.  asks  what  number  of  eggs  swans 
usually  lay  for  one  sitting.  The  number  of  eg:^^ 
upon  which  a  s^an  begins  incubation  is  v^y 
uncertain,  but  x^erhaps  from  five  to  seven  is  the  most 
frequent  number.  It  is  recorded,  however,  that  nine 
were  laid  in  a  nest  at  the  Jephson  Gardens  at  Leam- 
ington, and  that  all  of  them  were  hatched.  In  1850 
twelve  eggs  were  deposited  in  a  nest  at  Beddington 
Park  in  Norfolk,  and  the  brood  all  reared.  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  however,  that  in  this  case  two  hen 
birds  had  made  use  of  the  same  nest,  as  all  domestic 
and  semi-domestic  fowls  occasionally  do. 

The  swan  is  a  close  incubator,  a  good  parent^  and 
moreover  is  a  bird  with  a  history !  It  was  considered 
of  much  account  in  the  olden  times,  when  a  State 
dinner  was  not  complete  unless  a  swan  was  included 
in  the  bill  of  fare.  The  city  of  Oxford  had  a  right 
to  keep  a  "game**  of  swans  by  prescription 
upon  an  engagement  to  deliver  four  fat  swans  (to 
the  state  I  presume)  and  leave  six  old  ones  at  the 
end  of  the  term.  The  city  of  Oxford,  however, 
have  long  since  given  up  the  privilege,  considering, 
probably,  the  "game"  not  worth  the  trouble  it 
involved. 

The  Penny  Cyclopcedia  says:  •'The  privilege  of 
having  a  swan-mark,  or  game  of  swans,  is  a  freehold 
of  inheritance,  and  may  be  granted  over.  But  by 
22  Edward  IV.,  no  person  other  than  the  King's  sons 
shall  have  a  swan-mark,  or  game  of  swans,  unless  be 
has  freehold  lands  or  tenements  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  five  marks  (£3.  6s.  8d.)  on  pain  of  forfeiture 
of  the  swans,  one  moiety  to  the  King,  and  the  other 
to  any  qualified  person  who  makes  the  seizuze.  In 
the  first  year  of  Richard  III.  the  inhabitants  of 
Growl  and,  in  Lincolnshire,  were  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  this  Act  upon  their  petition  setting  forth 
that  their  town  stood  '  all  inXmarsh  and  fen,'  and 
that  they  had  great  games  of  swans  \by  which  the 
greatest  part  of  their  relief  and  living  had  been 
sustained.' 

"Two  of  the  London  Companies  have  games  of 
swans,  the  Dyers  and  the  Vintners  Company,  and 
are,  with  the  crown  the  princial  owners  of  swans  on 
the  Thames.  On  the  first  Monday  in  August  in  every 
year  the  swan-markers  of  the  Crown  and  the  two 
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Companies  of  the  city  of  London  go  up  the  river  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  birds  and  marking  the 
young  ones.  The  swan-mark  of  the  Dyers  Company 
is  a  notch,  or  nick,  on  one  side  of  the  beak,  the  swans 
of  the  Vintners'  Company  being  nicked  on 
each  side  of  the  beak."  Birds  so  marked  were 
called  swans  with  two  nicks,  which  the  cock- 
neys corrupted  into  "swan  with  two  necks,'' 
and  straightway  fabricated  such  a  monstrosity  in 
paint  and  used  it  as  a  sign  for  one  of  their  very  best 
hostelries  I 

The  Royal  swan-mark  is  five  marks  on  the  beak. 
This  annual  trip  up  the  river  used  t^  be  a  very  festive 
and  jolly  affair,  and  was  called  "  s wan-upptVi^  (*  but 
the  indwellers  of  Cockaigne  have  long  since  deter- 
mined that  this  compound  word  shall  be  "swan- 
hoppin,** 

Much  that  is  interesting  could  be  written  of  the 
bird  under  notice,  but  I  have  already  wandered 
farther  afield  than  J.  G.  M.'s  question  justifies  me. 

Fblix  Folio. 

BRYONY. 
(No.  4,395,  September  11.) 
[4,404.]  Charles  Mackay's  Under  Green  Leaves, 
including  "  The  Briony  Wreath,"  is  not  so  scarce  a 
publication  as  Mr.  J.  Williamson  imagines ;  for  the 
whole  collection  is  comprised  in  the  Lansdowne 
Poet's  edition  of  the  Poetical  Works  of  Charles 
Mackay,  published  by  Messrs.  F.  Warne  and  Co., 
London.  H.  G.  Crews. 

CYCLING  ROUTES  TO  BUXTON. 
(Query  No.  4,898,  September  11.) 
[4,405.]  The  best  route  to  Buxton  is  by  Stock- 
port, 6};  Disley,  13;  Whaley  Bridge,  16J ;  and 
Buxton  22}  miles.  The  road  is  paved  to  Stockport, 
though  a  better  way  there  is  by  Cheadle,  about  three 
miles  further.  The  road  continues  execrably  paved 
on  to  Norbury,  where  begins  a  very  trying  hill, 
about  two  miles  long,  much  of  which  is  badly  paved. 
From  the  top  of  the  hill  the  riding  is  easy  to  Whaley 
Bridge.  Slightly  beyond  this  place  the  road 
begins  to  rise  and  does  so  continuously  for  about 
four  miles,  but  is  so  beautifully  graded  as  to  be  ride- 
able  the  whole  way  by  a  fair  cyclist.  Then  follows 
a  steep  descent  into  Buxton,  which  requires  to  be 
taken  carefully.  The  four-mile  hill  can  be  avoided 
by  going  round  from  Whaley  Bridge  by  Chapel-en-le- 
Frith^and  J>ove  Holes,  about  three  miles  further. 
The  hill  beyond  Chapel-^n-le-Frith  is  much  shorter 


and  not  nearly  so  formidable  as  the  hill  beyond 
Whaley  Bridge.  This  road  follows  the  L.  and  N,  W. 
railway ;  proof  that  it  is  the  easiest. 

Another  very  interesting  way  to  Buxton  is  by 
Macclesfield,  about  30  miles.  The  best  way  to  Mac- 
clesfield is  by  Cheadle,  Dean  Row^  and  Adlington  ; 
or  by  Alderley ;  or  even  by  Monk's  Heath  is  only 
about  two  miles  further.  This  route  has  the  advan- 
tage of  avoiding  the  bad  roads  south  of  Stockport. 
The  hill  above  Macclesfield  is  very  steep  and  long, 
but  from  the  top  there  is  a  splendid  run  down  past 

the  "  Cat  and  Fiddle  "  inn  to  Buxton. 

W.  BiNNa 

235.  Chapel-street,  Balford. 

QUERIES. 
[4,406.]    Late  Breedin(}.<— The  writer  has  a  nest 

with  four  young  swallows  not  yet  fledged.     Is  not 

this  an  exceptional  case  of  late  breeding? 

H.  J. 

[4,407.]  Grammab.— Can  any  of  your  readers  say 
when  the  first  grammar  was  printed  in  England  ?  An 
answer  through  your  Notes  and  Queries  to  this 
would  oblige,  Z. 

[4,408.]  "The  Foundling  of  the  Fens."— 
Many  years  ago  this  touching  and  beautiful  story 
came  out  in  the  Sunday  at  Home,  Can  any  one  give 
me  the  exact  date ;  and  whether  or  not  it  can  be  met 
with  published  separately  ?  Delta. 

[4,409.]  Tim  Bobbin.— Some  lines  of  Tim  Bob- 
bin's begin : — 

Tim  now  presents  you  with  his  dismal  case : 

His  pockets  empty,  rueful  is  his  face.  :::'  ''"\ 

Can  any  of  your  readers  say  where  they  are  to  be 
found?  R.  K. 

[4,410.]  Jubilee  Statistics.— Can  any  of  your 
readers  who  are  familiar  with  statistics  give  an 
approximate  idea  of  the  percentage  of  people  who 
will  probably  be  living  in  England  on  June  21st, 
1887,  the  termination  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee,  who 
were  living  in  and  bad  been  bom  in  England  on  or 
prior  to  June  21st,  1837,  the  beginning  of  the 
Queen's  reign ;  and  also  the^estimated  population  of  • 
England  at  that  time.  Z.  X. 

[4,411.]  Thomas  Iblam.— I  have  some  informa- 
tion in  my  possession  concerning  Thomas  Irlam,  who 
cane  to  CoDgleton  in  1691.  I  am  anxious  to  find 
out,if  possible,  who  this  Thomas  Irlam  was— whether 
he  was  in  any  way  connected  vrith  the  Irlams  of 
Irlam  Hall.     Can  any  of  your  correspondents  give 
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me  any  information  ?  I  am  also  anxious  to  find  out 
something  concerning  Silas  Whitney,  who  resided  in 
Liverpool  in  1811 ;  and  Silas  Sidebottom,  who  was 
minister  at  the  Old  Chapel,  Hale,  up  to,  I  think,  1740. 

G.  P. 

[4,412.]  GBOBaB  Hsbbbbt. — At  the  head  of  Mr. 
ITall  Gaine's  account  of  his  visit  to  Carlyle's  birth- 
place, in  last  week's  City  Keic8,  are  the  lines : — 

Only  the  actioos  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet  Id  earth  and  blossom  in  the  dust. 

Geobgb  Hibbbrt. 
Is  it  not  more  correct  to  say : — 

Only  the  actions  of  the  just 

Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  their  dust? 

Thbrb  B's. 

[4,413.]  AuTHOBSHiP  Wantbd.-  Can  any  of  your 
readers  inform  me  where  the  appended  linos  are  to 
be  found?  They  were  used  — aptly  enough,  no 
doubt — in  a  DaVy  Telegraph  leader  on  Tuesday ;  but 
in  accordance  with  the  irritating  fashion  of  a  class  of 
writers  who  never  mention  an  author's  name : — 

If  e'er  you've  seen  an  artist  sketching 

The  purlieus  of  an  ancient  city, 
I  need  not  tell  you  how  much  stretching 

There  is  of  things  to  make  them  pretty ; 
How  trees  are  brought  perforce  tofifother 

Where  never  trees  were  known  to  grow ; 
And  fountains  forced  to  glisten,  whether 

There's  water  for  said  founts  or  no. 

A.  C.  M. 
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"  CURFRW  SHALL  NOT  RiNO  To-NIOHT," — A 
lady  living  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  Mrs.  Rose  Hartwick 
Thorpe,  claims  Uie  authorship  of  this  well-known  poem. 
Iq  the  course  of  an  interview  she  said :  **  The  poem  was 
written  in  1867,  but  it  was  first  published  in  the  Detroit 
Commercial  Advertiser  during  the  fall  of  1870.  It  was 
copied  very  widely  immediately;  but  many  of  the 
papers  who  thus  republished  it  failed  to  give  the  name 
of  the  author.  As  to  many  thinking  it  so  much  older 
than  it  is,  a  poem  that  springs  at  onoe  into  popularity 
as  '  Curfew  *  did  is  read  so  often  that  it  soon  becomes 
old.  I  WAS  nothinff  but  a  sizteen-year-old  schoolgirl 
when  I  wrote  it,  ana  had  no  idea  of  its  literary  value. 
Thinking  it  rather  too  long  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
Advertiser,  the  paper  I  had  commenced  writing  for,  I 
kept  it  three  years,  sending  shorter  poems  for  publica- 
tion from  time  to  time.  Finally,  after  having  revised 
and  rewritten  it  several  times,  I  sent  it,  and  the  editor, 
finding  it  of  unusual  merit,  was  glad  to  publish  it.  He 
asked  my  permission  to  change  the  title  from  '  Bessie 
and  the  Curfew '  to  *  Curfew  shall  not  Ring  To-night,' 
and  thus  it  made  its  ddbut.  The  only  pay  I  got  was  the 
editor's  thanks  and  the  gratification  that  is  always  so 
dear  to  a  young  writer  on  finding  the  world  appreciative 
of  the  work  done," 


NOTES. 

THB  NAHBS    OF  BNGLISH  WILD-FLOWBBS  :  BBYOMT 

TBNDBIL8. 

[4,414.]  Mr.  H.  G.  Willis,  in  his  commenta  upon 
my  few  paragraphs  upon  Bryony  and  the  Tamus, 
immensely  overshoots  his  mark.  *'To  change  the 
popular  nomenclature  of  flowers  "  he  tells  us,  **  is  an 
almost  hopeless  task."  To  whom  can  he  posably 
refer  as  almost  hopeless  that  such  a  change  can  be 
accomplished  ?  Happily  it  will  be  an  impossible  task, 
no  matter  who  may  make  the  effort.  As  long  as  we 
have  Perdita  with  us,  and  Ophelia,  "  Lady-smock,* 
and  "  Cuckoo-flower,"  and  all  names  of  their  legiti- 
mate compan3%  will  live,  and  yearly  bring  new  delight. 
No  one  that  I  ever  heard  of  has  ever  dreamed  of  the 
abolition  of  names  now  as  much  a  part  of  the  English 
language  as  "  nightingale  "  and  "  red-breast."  And  to 
forbode  a  time  when  going  **  out  to  tea,  we  shall  be 
asked  to  have  some  nasturtiums  with  our  bread  and 
butter,"  instead  of  water-cresses,— I  sincerely  beg 
pardon— can  only  be  a  spasmodic  effort  at  a  joke. 

No  one  can  more  rejoice  than  I  do  myself  in  the 
assured  immortality  of  all  wild-flower  names  which, 
while  definite  in  their  application,  never  lead  to  mis- 
apprehension. 'Other  names" — again  sincerely  begging 
pardon— will  not  have  to  be  found  for  the  scurvy- 
grass,  the  knotpgrass,  the  May-flower,  and  others, 
since  in  the  use  of  these  names,  apart  from  all  other 
considerations,  there  is  nothing  in  the  least  degree 
misleadmg.    My  remarks  applied  solely  and  exclu- 
sively to  the  Tamus,  the  so-called  **  BUck  Bryony." 
This,  I  fancy,  all  other  readers  would  perceive.  In  the 
latter  name,  "  Black  Bryony,"  we  have  one  distinctly 
inappropriate  and  misleading.     Nothing  would  be 
lost  by  the  disuse  of  it,  and  a  great  deal  would  be 
gained ;  and  before  long,  in  this  respect,  it  may  now 
indeed  be  hoped.    Tamus  will  become  as  much  a  part 
of  the  vernacular  as  anemone  and  campanula,  con- 
volvulus and  crocus,  all  of  which  correspond  with 
Tamus  in  being  the  Latin  or  scientific  names  of  the 
plants  they  are  respectively  applied  to.    A  similar 
hope   may   be   entertained  with   regard  to  three 
or     four     other    ''English     names,"     which,    to 
my  own  knowledge,  are  a  frequent  source  of  per- 
plexity, viz.,  Marsh  rosemary,  flowering  roab,  and 
enchanters'    nightshade.      Happy    the   day   when 
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the  plants  these  are  applied  to  shall  be  currently 
spoken  of,  in  our  daily  talk,  as  the  Andromeda 
(beautiful  name),  the  Butomus,  and  the  Circaea. 
The  simple  common-sense  rule  would  seem  to  be  that 
two  plants,  totally  distinct,  should  not  be  called  by 
the  same  name,  especially  when  there  is  only  one 
(English)  species  of  each  kind — Bryony  to  wit,  and 
the  Tamus.  Does  not  common-sense  recommend, 
when  an  error  has  been  committed— an  error  ex- 
cusable, no  doubt,  considering  the  time  when  the 
mistake  was  made,  but  an  error  none  the  less,— that 
it  shall  be  counteracted  in  the  best  way  at  command  ? 
We  have  the  opportunity  before  us  in  regard  to 
*  Black  Bryony,"  and  "  Flowering  rush."  Correcting 
that  error  would  in  no  degree  afifect  the  maintenance — 
guaranteed,  fortunately,  by  unassailable  bulwarks,  of 
the  sweet  old  names  which  are  their  own  sufficient 
vindication.  Mr.  Willis  should  not  confound  the 
desirable  and  the  practicable  with  the  unnecessary 
and  the  impossible. 

While  writing,  I  may  refer  to  his  other  remarks  upon 
the  double  coil  of  the  Bryony  tendrils.  Happening 
to  be  in  company  with  a  distinguished  scientific  and 
practical  mechanician— a  well  known  Manchester 
engineer — a  few  days  ago,  I  laid  the  whole  matter 
before  him.  He  perfectly  approved  of  my  words, 
and  said  I  had  better  refer  Mr.  Willis  to  the  first 
principles  involved  in  the  idea  of  the  spiral.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  the  knowledge  myself ;  it  belongs  to 
a  department  of  science  I  have  not  yet  addressed 
myself  to.  One  thing  seems  to  me,  however,  very 
certain,  namely,  that  every  effect  and  every 
phenomenon  in  nature  must  needs  be  the  outcome 
of  a  law  instituted  by  the  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom 
in  order  to  lead  to  the  specific  result  under  observa- 
tion. There  are  no  "  accidents  **  in  nature— no  word 
is  applied  more  thoughtlessly.  Whatever  we  see  in 
nature  is  there  for  a  purpose,  and  is  designed  for 
some  solidly  useful  end.  The  importance  of  an  end 
provided  for  by  Nature  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
weakness  of  our  understandings.  Things  are  true 
in  themselves,  not  because  men  proved  them  to  be 
80,  or  think  they  can.  Whether  we  understand 
the  matter  or  not,  the  Bryony  tendrils  do  not  curl 
in  the  way  mentioned  without  a  very  good  creative 
reason  for  their  doing  so.  Mr.  Willis  says  he  fails  to 
see  it  We  are  both  of  us,  it  is  plain,  OQly 
beginners.  .Lbo  Gbindon. 

Manchester. 


HOPB-CABB   HALL,  NBAB  LBIQH. 

[4,415.]  Hope-Carr  Hall,  Bedford,  in  the  Parish 
of  Leigh,  Co.  Lancashire,  standi  within  about  a  mile 
of  the  Parish  Church  of  Leigh.  The  present  house  is 
a  plain,  square,  brick  structure,  possessing  no  points 
of  interest  only  a  plain  farmhouse  of  about  a  hundred 
years  old  or  thereabouts.  Close  by  it  is  a  moat, 
which  evidently  encloses  the  site  of  the  ancient 
mansion  long  since  utterly  demolished,  and  now 
covered  with  rank  grass  and  some  fruit  trees. 

A  close  inspection  of  the  present  apparently  un- 
interesting structure  will,  however,  reveal  that  the 
bricks  of  which  the  walls  are  composed  are  of  two 
different  kinds ;  the  one,  the  old  slob  bricks,  very 
unshapeable,  very  thin,  and  \rery  hard ;  the  other 
(and  by  far  the  larger  quantity)  are  the  moulded 
bricks  of  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  From 
this  we  conclude  at  once  that  the  thinner  slob 
bricks  had  previously  formed  part  of  a  former 
brick  building — a  brick  building  of  the  date, 
say,  of  three  hundred  years  back.  Upon  looking 
round  the  premises  we  find  an  old  barn  or 
shed  of  only  small  dimensions  that  is  coeval  with 
this  earlier  house,  for  the  bricks  correspond  in 
kind,  and,  moreover,  they  are  set  in  clay  instead 
of  mortar,  while  those  of  the  present  house  are  not 
so  set,  being  set  in  ordinary  lime-and-sand  mortar. 
Some  repairs  being  going  on  here  I  look  around 
and  find  lots  of  the  debris  of  this  earlier 
building,  in  the  shape  of  bricks  with  the  clay-mortar 
still  adhering  to  them,  and  also  some  moulded  stone 
coping  which  was  evidently  the  gable  coping  of  this 
earlier  house.  Neither  from  the  present  house,  nor 
anywhere  about  the  various  out-buildings  is  there 
any  place  from  which  this  stone  could  come.  For 
many  years  past  it  has  been  on  the  low  walls  of 
a  common  coal  place ;  but  I  need  not  say  that  this 
was  not  the  place  for  which  gothic  moulded  coping 
could  have  been  formerly  useii.  It  is  evidently  the 
remains  of  this  former  house.  Whether  this  house 
stood  within  the  moat  I  cannot  say,  but  1  think  it 
likely  it  did. 

But  we  have  evidences  of  a  still  more  ancient  house 
at  Hope-Carr  than  the  brick  structure  of,  say,  the 
sixteenth  century. 

I  have  said  that  we  find  an  old  out-building 
which  is  doubtless  of  the  same  age  as  the  former 
house.  Let  us  examine  this  old  structure.  The 
walls,  excepting  where  evident  repairs  have  been 
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made,  are  of  slob-bricks  set  in  clay,  and  the 
roof  is  of  heavy  oaken  beams,  principals,  and 
spars  of  the  same  age  as  the  walls.  These  roof- 
timbers,  when  put  here,  were  old  timbers,  with  slots 
and  mortices  that  had  been  made  in  them  when  used 
previously  in  another  and  earlier  wooden-framed 
building,  framed  of  oak,  and  filled  in  with  raddle- 
and-dobe.  Here  we  have  certain  evidence  of  a  second 
earlier  building  than  the  present  one,  doubtless  of 
the  ancient  moated  hall  of  Hope-Carr  in  Bedford.  I 
may  say  that  to  a  practised  eye  there  are  other  slight 
indications  of  this  earlier  building  lying  about,  such 
as  stones  evidently  re- wrought  into  other  and  newer 
forms,  and  various  timbers  in  other  parts  of  the 
buildings,  with  old  mortices,  tenons,  and  peg-holes, 
which  a  carpenter  and  a  builder  would  at  once 
recognize  as  belonging  to  this,  the  most  ancient 
house.  The  moulded  stones  of  the  gables  before 
referred  to  could  never  have  been  put  upon  an  old 
timbered  house,  but  have  evidently  belonged  to  the 
last  house  before  the  present  one,  which  was  an 
ancient  brick-building,  less  ancient  than  the  older 
framed  building  which  it  superseded. 

In  this  part  of  Lancashire,  and  in  Cheshire,  the 
most  ancient  buildings  we  have  are  not  of  bricks — 
excepting  where  they  have  been  introduced  in  lat^r 
times  for  repairs,  as  in  the  Halls  at  Bramhall  and 
Handforth— but  are  framework  and  raddlings-and- 
dobe  placed  upon  a  stone  foundation.  Stone  seems 
to  have  been,  in  the  age  when  these  houses  were 
built,  the  chief  fireproof  material  Bricks  came  into 
common  use  later ;  and  this  is  no  wonder :  for  bricks 
wanted  burning,  coalpits  were  almost  unknown,  and 
roads  were  bad  to  admit  of  coals  being  carted  to 
where  they  were  wanted  for  burning  bricks.  There- 
fore we  find,  in  these  very  old  houses,  stone  and  not 
bricks,  and,  therefore,  again,  where  we  find  that  a 
house  was  originally,  wholly,  or  for  the  most  part, 
composed  of  bricks,  we  conclude  that  it  is  not 
so  ;^  ancient  as  the  framed  house  set  upon  stone. 
It  is  true  the  proportion  of  stone  in  these  old  houses 
varies  much.  In  some  the  framework  is  placed  on  a 
plinth  of  stone  a  foot  or  so  above  the  surface ;  in 
others  the  walls  are  stone  up  to  the  eaves,  as  in  Stone 
House,  Chorley,  Cheshire,  or  as  at  Sattersley,  in  the 
parish  of  Mobberley,  where  nothing  but  the  roof  and 
gables  was  wooden,  and  which  perhaps  might  more 
fairly  be  called  stone  buildings  than  wooden  ones. 
My  point  is  that  bricks,  excepting  where  they  have 


been  inserted  for  repaurs,  are  evidence  of  comxMunir 
tively  modern  structure ;  stone  and  wooden  framing 
being  evidence  of  the  greatest  antiquity. 

Hope-Carr  Hall,  to  the  common  observer,  presents 
no  marks  of  considerable  antiquity ;  but  on  examina- 
tion there  are  the  clearest  evidences  of  three  con- 
secutive houses.  First,  the  old  timbered  and  raddle- 
and-dobe  house  that  stood  within  the  moat ;  second, 
a  brick  house  of  a  substantial  kind,  as  shown  by  the 
moulded  copings  of  the  gables,  which  brick  house 
was  built  of  clay  for  mortar  for  the  most  part; 
and,  thirdly,  the  present  unsightly,  gaunt,  square 
bouse,  utterly  unworthy  of  the  historic  associations 
of  the  place,  and  looking  something  like  a  suckling 
parish  workhouse — a  deplorable  evidence  of  the  utter 
loss  of  all  taste  in  building  in  the  last  centuiy. 

The  ancient  families  that  have  resided  at  this 
place  have  a  history  closely  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  Leigh  as  a  parish,  and  with  the  history  of  the 
County  Palatine  of  Lancaster,  and  especially  so  in 
Reformation  times ;  but  this  history  I  must  leave  to 
others.  What  I  have  written  above  is  just  what  waa 
suggested  by  half-an-hour*s  examination  of  the  old 
place  (now  undergoing  repairs),  in  the  company  of  a 
friend  who  is  a  very  '*  terrier  "  for  hunting  marks  of 
olden  times  about  an  old  farm-house  or  an  old  moated 
grange.  My  friend  found  two  ancient  millstones, 
which  doubtless  were  formerly  used  in  the  ^  milne 
appurtenant"  to  this  old  Hall. 


Lslgh,  Lancashire. 


William  Nobbubt. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

LATB  BBBBDIN0  OF  BWALLOWa 
(Query  No.  4,406,  September  18.) 

[4,416.]  The  writer  had  a  nest  of  four  young 
swallows  which  started  on  their  flight  on  Monday 
last,  the  twentieth  instant.    This  was  at  413,  Holly 

Bank,  Liverpool  Road,  Patricroft.  T.  G. 

'lib  Lane,  Manchester. 

TIM  BOBBIN. 
(Qnery  No.  4,409,  Keptember  18.) 

[4,417.]  The  lines  wanted  by  "ILK."  are  to  be 
found  originally  in  several  issaes  of  Harrop^B  Mant- 
Chester  Mercury  during  the  autumn  of  1768.  They 
were  attached  to  an  advertisement  of  "  Tim  Bobbin's 
Toy  Shop  Opened;  or  his  Whimsical  Amusements 
.  .  .  being  the  Adventures  and  Misfortunes  of  a 
Lancashire  Clown."  Fbbd  Lbabt. 

FairAeld-Btreet. 
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GBOBQB  HEBBBBT  AND  JAMBS  SHIBLBY. 
(Query  No.  4,412,  September  1&) 

[4,418.]  The  lines  quoted  as  from  George  Herbert 
are  correctly  as  follows : — 

Only  the  actions  of  the  just 

Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust. 

The  lines  are,  however,  not   Herbert's  but  James 
Shirley's,  and  are  to  be  found  in  "  Death's  Final 
Conquest."   But  in  the  Tate  and  Brady  version  of  the 
Psalms  we  read  (Psalm  112,  verse  6)  :— 
The  sweet  remembrauoe  of  the  just 
Shall  flourish  when  he  sleeps  in  dust. 

LONDINUM. 

BBYONY  AND  THB  POBTS. 
(Nos.  4,373,  4,876.  4,395,  and  4.404.) 

[4,419.]  A  little  research  would  probably  show 
that  Bryony  has  been  alluded  to  by  poets  more  con- 
siderable than  Mr.  Charles  Mackay.  A  correspondjBnt 
(who  sends  neither  name  nor  address)  gives  two  or 
three  references  which  enable  an  addition  to  be  made 
to  the  quotations  previously  cited.  Thus  Shelley,  in 
the  HevoU  of  Isiam^  canto  ii.,  stanza  2 : — 

Methought,  upon  the  threshold  of  a  cave 

I  sat  with  Gy thna ;  drooping  briony,  pearled 

With  dew  from  the  wild  streamlet's  shattered  wave. 

Hung,  where  we  sate,  to  taste  tlie  joys  which  Nature  gave. 

Tennyson  makes  mention  of  Briony  twice,  and  of 
Briony-vine  once.  The  latter  occurs  in  Amphion,  in 
which  the  Laureate  tells  how  eld  Amphion  had  a 
tuneful  tongue  of  magical  properties,  and  left  a  small 
plantation  wherever  he  sat  down  and^sung : — 

Wherever  in  a  lonely  grove 
w  •  He  set  up  his  forlorn  pipes, 

The  gouty  oak  began  to  move. 
And  flounder  into  hornpipes ; 
The  mountain  stirr'd  its  bushy  crown. 

And,  as  tradition  teaches, 
Young  ashes  pirouetted  down 

Coquetting  with  young  beeches ; 
And  briony-vine  and  ivy-wreath 

Ban  forward  to  his  rhjrming. 
And  from  the  valley  underneath 
Came  little  copses  climbing. 

In  the  idyl  of  The  Brook  we  have : — 

On  a  sudden  a  low  breath 
Of  tender  air  made  tremble  In  the  hedge 
The  fragile  bindweed-bells  and  briony  rings; 
And  he  looked  up.    There  stood  a  maiden  near. 
Waiting  to  pass. 


The  third  mention  is  in  T/te  Talking  Oak.  The  oak 
is  narrating  how  Olivia,  "  in  a  fit  of  frolic  mirth,'' 
strove  to  span  his  waist : — 

A  as,  I  was  so  broad  of  girth 

1  could  not  be  embraced. 
Tct  seem'd  the  pressure  thrice  as  sweet 

As  woodbine's  fragile  hold. 
Or  when  I  feel  about  my  feet 
The  berried  briony  fold. 

Editob. 

thb  fibst  gbamhab  in  bngland. 

(Query  No.  4,407.  September  18.) 
[4,420.]  A  Grammar  was  printed  in  England  as 
early  as  1497.  It  was  published  by  John  Holt,  of 
Magdalen  College,  and  usher  of  Magdalen  School  in 
Oxford.  It  was  entitled  Lac  prierorum,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Norton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Fbbd  Lbaby. 

IVdrAeld-street,  Manchester. 

####### 

I  assume  "  Z "  by  his  question  wante  to  know 
when  the  first  English  grammar  was  printed.  Home 
Tooke  gives  rare  Ben  Jonson  the  honour  of  having 
written  "  the  first  as  well  as  the  best  English  Gram- 
mar," which,  W.  Giflord  tells  us,  in  a  short  notice 
prefixed  to  the  Grammar  in  his  edition  of  Jonson's 
works,  "  was  first  printed  in  1640,  three  years  after 
the  author's  death.''  Gifford  furnishes  also  in  the 
same  notice,  the  sad  information  that  '*  the  grammar 
which  Jonson  had  prepared  for  the  press  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  conflagration  of  his  study.  What  we 
have  here,  therefore,  are  rather  the  materials  for  a 
grammar  than  a  perfect  work.'*  EEallam  in  his 
Literature  of  Europe  (vol.  iii.  p.  155),  after  alluding 
to  these  remarks  of  Gifford's,  says,  apparently  on 
the  authority  of  Home  Tooke,  "  We  have,  as  I  appre- 
hend, no  earlier  grammar  upon  so  celebrated  a 
plan ;  every  rule  is  illustrated  by  examples  almost 
to  redundance;  but  he  is  too  copious  upon  what 
is  common  to  other  languages,  and  perhaps  not  full 
enough  as  to  our  peculiar  idiom." 

It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  careful  and 
industrious  Home  Tooke  overlooked  The  English 
Grammar ;  or  the  Institution  of  Letters,  ByUables,  and 
Words  in  the  English  Tongue,  by  Charles  Butler, 
Master  of  Arts,  which  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1633, 
seven  years  before  Ben  Jonson's  grammar  appeared, 
but  Tooke  probably  ignored  Butler's  work  because 
it,  like  several  other  treatises  prior  to  Jonson's,  dealt 
chiefly  with  orthographical  matters. 
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HaviDg  mentioned  these  two  English  grammars  I 
feel  inclined  to  close,  but  the  interest  of  the  subject 
seems  to  increase,  and  I  feel  this  answer  will  be 
incomplete  if  I  fail  to  draw  attention  to  Palsgrave's 
French  Grammar,  and  I  cannot  better  do  this  than 
by  giving  the  following  extracts  from  G.  P.  Marsh's 
valuable  work  on  The  English  Language  (pages  509 
and  510)  where  he  says  :  — 

Hiihorto  (1500),  noither  Eugiish  nor  even  Franch,  is 
known  to  have  possessed  dictionaries,  grammars,  or 
written  rules,  or  philological  helps  of  any  soit.  So  far  as 
yet  appears,  the  first  grammatical  treatise  in  the  English 
language — the  earliest  evidence  that  any  Englishman 
had  ever  thought  of  subjocting  any  modern  tongue  to 
the  discipline  of  philological  principle  and  precept — is 
Palsgrave's  remarkable  French  grammar,  composed 
for  the  use  of  the  Princess  Mary,  and  printed  in 
1530.  This  presents  a  very  full  and  complete  view 
of  French  accidence,  syntax,  and  idiomatic  struc- 
ture, with  a  copious  vocabulary.  As  it  is  wriiteu 
in  English  and  constantly  illustrates  French  grammar 
by  comparison  with  English,  it  is  of  high  value 
as  a  source  of  information  upon  the  authorized  forms  of 
our  own  language  at  that  period ;  and,  though  intended 
solely  for  instruction  in  a  foreign  tongue,  the  study  of  it 
could  not  have  failed  to  throw  much  light  on  the  general 
principles  of  English  syntax,  and  thus  to  contribute,  in 
an  important  degree,  to  the  improvement  of  English 
philology. 

The  most  rem  irkable peculiarity  of  Palsgrave's  English 
is,  that  where  an  adjective  belonging  to  the  technical 
nomenclature  of  grammar  follows  its  noun,  he  commonly 
makes  its  plural  in  a ;  thus :  verbes  acty  vef  parsonalle«, 
verbesdeponenteior  corner,  pronounes  in  ten  ogativetf.  We 
have  still  current  in  English  a  few  examples  of  adjectives 
inflected  for  the  plural,  but  they  are  cases  wbere  tho 
noun  has  been  so  long  dropped  from  the  phrase  that  it 
has  been  forgotten.  Thus,  in  <*know  all  men  by  these 
presents,"  "presents''  is  an  adjective,  agreeing  with 
'* letters*' understood — per  Yoa  litUrM  ^resenita,  '*  Pre- 
mises," in  deeds  of  conveyance,  is  also  an  adjective,  its 
noun  being  understood. 

Palsgrave  was,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  first  writor  who 
used  a  **  figured  "  pronunciation,  which  he  employs  both 
to  convey  the  sounds  of  the  letters  and  to  show  how  the 
liaisons  are  made.    Thus  be  writes : — 

Begnans  par  droit,  beureux  et  glorieuz, 
Ben4vnpardroatevr6vzegIori6vz. 

F.  SiLKSTONB. 
Ifanohester. 


QUERIES. 

[4,421.]  JosiAH  TwYPOBD,  Clockmakeb.— A 
relative  of  mine  has  in  his  possession  a  fine  old  clock 
which  formerly  belonged  to  a  desceudaut  of  Bishop 
Ridley  the  martyr,  and  is  by  Josiah  Twyford,  of 
Manchester.  Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  some 
information  of  Josiah,  and  when  he  flourished  as  a 
clockmaker  ?    The  moon  gets  up  on  the  dial  and  the 


day  of  the  month  is  told,  but  the  geography  is  bad. 
There  is  a  map  of  the  world,  showing  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  as  about  3,000  miles  in  width,  and  South 
America— Cape  Horn— as  5,000.  Then,  again,  China, 
all  the  isles  of  the  Orient  Sea,  and  New  Holland  are 
one  huge  continent ;  no  sea  road  to  China.  I  am 
afraid  there  was  no  (Geographical  Society  in  exist- 
ence in  those  days,  or  possibly  Josiah  bad  not  had 
the  advantage  of  the  Board  School  (higher  grade). 

J.  G.  M. 


KPbobablb  Extinction  of  thb  Btjffaix) — A 
report  just  furnished  to  the  National  Museum  of  the 
United  States  illustrates  in  a  startling  manner  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  most  characteristic  animal  of 
North  America  is  disappearing.  Only  a  few  years  ago 
the  buffalo  covered  the  Western  plains  in  milUoaai 
Travellers,  even  after  the  Pacific  Railroad  was  bui!t» 
were  amazed  at  the  vast  herds  which  divided  to 
permit  the  iron  horse  to  pass,  while  the  myriads 
of  skulls  and  skeletons  which  whitened  the  prairie 
testified  to  tlie  unintermittent  slaughter  which 
hid  been  going  on  in  former  years.  Earlier  explorers 
saw  an  even  more  wonderful  sight.  Trains  of  waggons 
were  stopped  to  allow  droves  of  shaggy  bisons  to  migrate, 
and  at  the  fords  of  certain  rivers  it  was  no  uncommon 
spectacle  to  witness  hundreds  of  these  groat  wild  oxen 
trampled  under  foot  by  the  tumultuous  herds  which 
pressed  on  behind.  It  is,  therefore,  amazing  to  find  that 
the  National  Museum,  in  dread  of  soon  being  unable 
to  obtain  specimens,  either  for  study  or  exchange, 
has  been  compelled  to  organize  what  is  fittingly  termed 
a  final  buffalo  hunt  The  taxidermists  to  whom  this 
task  has  been  assigned  have  found  their  duty  by  no 
means  a  sinecure.  Not  long  ago  a  *<  robe  "  was  thought 
dear  at  four  dollars.  A  buffalo  head  is  now  valued  ia 
Dakota  at  ten  times  that  figure,  and  the  "  holdexs  "  are 
by  no  means  anxious  to  part  with  the  few  which  they 
possess  at  even  this  price.  In  Montana  the  scarcity  is  so 
great  that  the  Museum  agents  report  that  about  six 
weeks  before  their  arrival  at  Miles  City  **  some  Crow 
Indians  are  said  to  have  killed  four  buffaloes  on 
the  Mussel  Shell  River."  But  they  add:  "It  is  firmly 
believed  by  good  authorities  that  there  are  not  now 
more  than  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  buffaloes  in  the 
whole  of  Montana,  outside  of  the  National  Park,  where 
there  are  probably  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred 
heads."  Even  in  Canada  the  authorities  have  not  been 
able  to  stretch  forth  their  hand  in  time.  For,  by  the  latent 
news,  the  buffalo  is  rapidly  disappearing  in 
and  the  North  West. 
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NOTES. 


GLOWB  GILOFRB. 

[4,422.]    Beading  in  the  Chartulary  of  Whalley 

(Chetham  Society's    yolume  zx.,  p,  968),  I  came 

across,  in  a  charter  of  Roger  de  Bilyngton,  the  words 

'*  Reddendum  inde  annuatim  unum  dotoe  de  Oelofre 

ad  nativitatem  Domini  '*  (rendering  therefore  one 

"  dowe  de  Gelofre  "  at  Christmas),  with  the  editor's 

note :  *'  Thus  Chancer,  in  the  Rime  of  Sire  Thopas, 

Ther  springen  herbee  grete  and  smale, 
» "^    *     The  liooris,  and  the  aetew^Ie, 
And  many  a  doue  gilofre." 

From  this  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  dowe-gilofre  was 
a  dove-gillyflower,  after  the  fashion  of  the  old  rent 
of  a  red  rose  at  Christmas.  But  reading  since  in  the 
Voiage  and  TravaiU  of  Sir  John  MaundevUe^  St., 
J.  O.  Halliweirs  edition  of  1899,  p.  60, 1  came  on  the 
following:  '*Andsume  destyllen  Chwes of  Ch^fre, 
and  of  spykenardof  Spayne,  and  of  othere  spices,  that 
ben  well  smellynge,  and  the  lykour  that  got  he  out 
thereof,  thei  depe  it  Bawme ;  and  thei  wenen  that 
thd  han  Bawme ;  and  thei  have  non."  It  would, 
therefore,  appear  that  the  **  unum  dowe  de  gilofre  " 
was  one  clove  (of  spice),  a  sort  of  *' pepper-corn  rent." 

H.  A«  S» 

A  MANCBXSTBB  BHOBTHAND  AUTHOB. 

[4,42S.]  The  name  of  Mr.  John  Showier  Verity 
was  not  very  well  known  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
but  both  England  and  America  may  daim  him  as  a 
shorthand  author.  Lancashire  gave  him  birth,  but 
Massachusetts  was  his  home,  and  there  his  bones 
have  found  a  resting  place.  He  was  bom  at  Man- 
chester either  31  July,  1822,  or  31  January,  1823— for 
both  dates  are  given — and  was  the  third  son  of 
William  Verity,  who  is  described  as  "  a  Methodist 
clergyman,''  but  who  does  not  appear  in  the  Con- 
ference List  or  in  the  Directory,  and  who  was  at  all 
events  a  very  poor  man,  so  that  when  bis  boy,  who 
lost  his  mother  at  the  age  of  three  years,  was  seven 
years  old  he  had  to  begin  work  in  a  paint  factory. 
He  had  no  school  education,  but  was  taught  by  his 
father  in  the  evenings  and  on  holidays.  A  great 
desire  for  knowledge  led  him  to  study,  and  at 
eighteen  he  was  helping  to  teach  in  an  evening 
class  and  was  lecturing  on  temperance.  He  married 
Miss  Nan<7  Lee,  by  whom  he  had  three  children, 
A  son  and  daughter  survive.    Mr.  Verity  did  not 


join  any  church.  After  lecturing  in  a  temperance 
hall  of  hiB  own  erection,  he  paid  a  visit  to  America  in 
1853,  but  was  recalled  home  by  the  death  of  his 
wife.  In  the  following  year  he  again  went  to 
America  and  settled  in  Manchester,  New  Hampshire, 
as  an  engraver  in  the  Kent  Works. 

HiB  religious  views  had  now  changed,  and  he 
became  an  influential  member  of  the  free-thought 
party.  Here  he  married  Miss  Lucy  Jane  Preston, 
who  survives  him.  In  1867  he  removed  to  Cam- 
bridgeport,  Massachusetts,  and  the  proximity  to 
Boston  brought  him  in  contact  with  the  Liberal 
thinkers  of  that  intellectual  capital  of  the  United 
States.  His  reading  was  wide,  and  included  the  great 
modem  writers  who  have  dealt  with  the  problems 
of  belief  and  sodal  organization.  His  favourite 
book  was  John  Stuart  Mill's  essay  on  Liberty^ 
one  effect  of  which  was  to  make  him  an 
opponent  of  prohibition  whilst  a  friend  of  temper- 
ance. He  removed  to  Lynn  in  1881,  and  died  there 
10th  February,  1885.  Funeral  and  memorial  services 
were  held  in  the  Paine  Hall  on  the  two  succeeding 
Sundays.  An  "  In  Memoriam  ^  volume  was  printed 
for  private  circulation,  which  contains  many 
evidences  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  His 
photograph  shows  a  man  of  ample  brow,  and  firm 
mouth,  but  with  an  amiable  expression  and  pale 
cast  of  thought. 

Mr.  Verity  early  learned  Pitman's  Phonography 
**  and  used  it  to  some  extent,"  but  in  1875  he  copy- 
righted a  method  of  his  own,  and  in  1880  issued  a  four- 
paged  tract  entitled,  A  New  System  of  Phonography, 
by  J.  S.  Verity,  Cambridgeport,  Mass.  The  plan 
s  further  explained  in  a  little  volume  whose  title- 
page  reads :— '*  A  new  System  of  Phonography  by  J. 
S.  Verity.  Virtue  is  its  own  reward,  and  vice  its  own 
punishment.  Boston :  Press  of  Rockwell  and 
Caiurchill,  39,  Arch-street,  1885,"  8vo.,  pp.  26.  This 
book  was  privately  printed  and  the  issue  was  limited 
to  100  oopie&  It  was  edited  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Rockwell. 
The  plates  were  prepared  before  the  author's  death. 
In  the  preface  he  claims  as  the  distinguishing  merits 
of  his  system  the  following  advantages  :— 

FirtL — ^Those  Isttsrs  which  occur  most  firequently 
have  the  best  forms  for  writing. 

Second, — All  double  letters^  sudi  as  Pr,  PI,  etc., 
when  written  in  the  middle  of  words,  are  written 
with  the  aid  of  a  book  at  the  end  of  the  next 
preceding  letter ;  or,  if  the  Hooks  at  the  beginninff 
of  words  are  retained  and  used  in  the  middle  ox 
words,  T  or  D  is  added  to  the  doable  letter. 
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Third.— Erery  syllable  tbAt  is  sounded  OMi  be 
written  without  taking  off  the  pen. 
r  Fourth^  and  lattly, — All  the  letters  of  my  alphabet 
move  on  a  straight  line  in  writing,  from  the  left  to 
the  right  hand ;  and  the  letters  are  so  formed  as  to 
easily  join  or  connect  with  each  other,  as  they  do  in 
long  hand. 

Mr.  Verity  ia  the  preface  to  his  system  expresses  "  a 
proper  feeling  of  reverence  and  respect  for  the 
authority  of  great  teachers  like  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman, 
the  originator  and  founder  of  Phonography,"  and  is 
modestly  diffident  as  to  his  own  system.  After  a 
careful  examination  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
present  any  novel  features  of  utility.  The  book  may 
still,  however,  be  prized  as  a  short-hand  rarity  and 
as  a  memorial  of  an  interesting  man. 

William  E.  A.  Axon. 


COMMENTS   AND  ANSWERS. 

"THB  FOUNDLING  OP  THE  FBNa" 
(Query  No.  4,406,1  Sept.  18.) 

[4,424.]  This  beautiful  and  interesting  story  was 
first  published  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society  in 
Sunday  at  Home  in  the  year  1863.  With  this  story 
I  was  so  greatly  interested  that  I  believe  I  have  read 
it  over  every  year  since  it  was  published,  and  about 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago  I  saw  it  advertised  as  a 
separate  work  on  the  cover  of  Sunday  at  Home,  But 
last  winter  I  wanted  to  purchase  one  to  send  as  a 
present,  and  for  that  purpose  called  at  their  oentraf 
dep6t  in  Corporation-street.  The  young  man  in 
charge,  however,  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  would  not 
take  the  trouble  to  examine  his  list  or  to  write  to  the 
head  office.  I  then  applied  to  a  bookseller,  who  I 
knew  had  a  catalogue  of  the  Society's  publications, 
but  he  could  not  ftnd  it  on  the  list,  and  I  fear  it  is 
now  out  of  print,  as  a  work  of  such  merit  would 
soon  be  bought  up.  R.  W. 

CODNOB  GASTLB. 
(Query  No.  4397,  September  11.) 

[4,425.]  At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  the 
manor  of  Codnor  or  Ck)tenoure  was  held  by  Warren 
under  William  Peverel.  In  1211  it  became  the  pro- 
perty of  Henry  de  Grey,  of  Turve,  in  Essex,  by 
marriage  with  Isolds,  niece  and  co-heir  of  Robert  de 
Bardolf,  who  held  large  estates  in  Derbyshire  and 
the  adjoining  county  of  Notts.  Their  eldest  son 
Richard,  one  of  the  loyal  barons  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  seated  himself  at  Ck>dnor  Castle.  Henry, 
the  last  Lord  Grey  de  Ckxlnor,  died  in  1496,  when  it 
reverted  to  Sir  John  Zouch,  a  younger  son  of  William 


Lord  Zouch  ot  Harringworth,  who  manied  Elizabeth 
Grey,  daughter  of  Richard,  Lord  Giey,  K.G.,  end 
aunt  of  the  last  Lord  Grey.  In  1634^  his  grandson. 
Sir  John  Zouch,  and  John,  his  son  and  heir  apparent, 
sold  the  manor  and  castle  to  Dr.  Neile,  Archbishop 
of  York  and  his  son  Sir  Paul,  and  their  descendant, 
Richard  Neile,  Esq.,  sold  them  again  in  1092  to  Sir 
Strensham  Masters,  who  resided  here  and  was  high 
sheriff  in  1712.  I  believe  the  estate  still  remainB  in 
this  family. 

Ck)n8iderable  remains  of  this  castle  still  stand  upon 
an  eminence  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the 
adjoining  county  of  Nottingham.  It  is  not  possible 
to  discover  the  size  and  extent  of  this  ancient 
fortress ;  but  from  the  ruined  walls  which  are  yet 
standing,  and  the  foundation  of  others  which  may 
be  traced,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  very  large  build- 
ing. On  the  east  side  was  a  broad  ditch  or  moat; 
on  the  south  was  a  large  square  ooort,  from  which 
were  two  entranoee  or  gates  into  the  castle.  In  the 
wall  on  the  west  side  of  the  court  were  two  laige 
recesses,  probably  used  as  watch-houses.  There  is  a 
view  of  the  remains,  taken  in  1727,  in  the  first 
volume  of  Buck's  Awtiquitm,  Fbbd  Lba&t. 

Fairfield-ftreet. 

*  tt  * 

Codnor  Gastle,  situated  in  the  hundred  of  Morlefr- 
ton,  Co.  Derby,  is  distant  five  miles  from  AlfratoiL 
The  ruins  are  very  considerable,  and  are  some  of  the 
best  known  in  Derl^yshiie.  The  casUe  itself,  wfaieh 
stands  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  Erewasb,  was 
formerly  moated,  and  had  on  its  eastern  side  a  fine 
avenue  of  trees,  whilst  on  the  west  was  a  spaeioas 
courtyard,  strongly  fortified,  some  of  the 
round  towers  of  which  still  remain.  The 
portion  of  the  ruins  connsts  of  loffy  outer  and  inner 
walls  of  the  main  building,  containing  several  fine 
windows  and  doorways,  a  wide  chimney,  and  the 
remains  of  a  turret.  '*  There  is  also  an  old  dove-cots^ 
a  circular  stone  building,  of  considerable  height  and 
conical  shape,  surmounted  by  a  tiled  roof,  from 
which  rises  a  square  wood  turret-.  The  walls  are  off 
immense  thickness  and  solidity,  and  the  inteiiorf 
which  affords  accommodation  for  hundreds  of 
pigeons,  is  honeycombed  throughout  with  small  neii- 
chambers." 

Built  m  the  thirteenth  century,  on  the  site  of  a 
still  more  ancient  building,  it  belonged  (1211)  to  the 
Greys,  commonly  called  Lords  Grey  of  Codnor. 
Henry  Grey  was  the  owner  in  1211.  HiasonBichard 
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was  one  of  the  loyal  barons  in  the  time  of  Henry  III., 
whilst  John  Lord  Grey  of  Ckxlnor,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  distinguished  himself  in  the  Scottish 
wars.  It  was  Lord  Grey  of  Codnor  who,  in  1416-6, 
was  sent  by  Heniy  Y.  to  bring  into  England  young 
Henry,  the  son  of  Hotspur.  The  last  of  the  race  who 
resided  at  Codnor  was  Henry  Grey,  who  obtained  a 
licence  to  practise  the  transmutation  of  metals.  He 
died  in  the  reign  of  the  eighth  Henry,  and  he  left 
part  of  his  lands  to  his  two  natural  sons,  Richard 
and  Henry.  The  remainder  went  to  his  aunt  Eliza- 
beth Grey,  who  married  Sir  John  Zouch,  younger  son  of 
William  Lord  Zouch  of  Harringworth,  and  the  lands 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Zouches  until  1622, 
when  they  were  sold.  The  last  inhabitant  of  Codnor 
was  Sir  Strensham  Masters,  who  resided  there  in  1712. 
From  these  Greys  of  Codnor  were  descended  the 
Greys  of  Buthen,  Groby,  Wilton,  Rotherfield,  Stam* 
foid,  Suffolk,  and  Kent.  Hence  Lady  Jane  Grey  was 
one  of  the  stock.  I  can  give  "  £.  J.**  no  information 
regarding  Cromwell  and  Codnor. 

E.  Fabtington. 

THE  FIB8T  ENGLISH  OBAMMAB. 
(Not.  4,407  and  4,420.) 

[4,426.]  Whilst  upon  this  topic  we  may  notice  a 
phonetic  English  Grammar  of  three  centurieb  ago, 
namely,  William  Bulloker's  Bief  Grammar  for 
EnglM,  published  in  1586.  For  an  interesting 
account  of  this  and  other  early  phonetic  works  see 
Booh-kre  ioT  Sej^temhet,  EL  B.  Bbdfbbn. 

THE  80ROGOLD  FAMILY. 
(So,  4,400,  September  18.) 

[4,427.]  In  addition  to  the  interment  at  Bowdon, 
recorded  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Bailey,  John  Sarooold  himself 
is  buried  there.  His  grave-etone  is  the  thirteenth, 
counting  from  the  railings  dividing  the  church-yard, 
in  the  row  of  graves  lying  nearest  the  walk  at  the 
east  end  of  the  church.  The  inscription,  in  old 
capitals,  reads  as  follows:— hb&b  lybth  inteiired 

THE    BODY  OF    lOHN    SABOCOLD    OF  BOWDON    WHO 

DYED  tHE  Sd  day  OF  APBiLL  1649.  From  this  it 
would  appear  that  his  widow  died  very  soon  after 
her  second  marriage.  Her  second  husband  was 
William  Parker,  not  Farkes.  Her  grave-stone  may 
have  been  formerly  "  in  the  north-east  of  the  chancel 
of  Bowdon  Church,"  but  it  now  lies  in  the  church- 
yard close  to  the  north  wall  of  the  Carrington  ChapeL 

G.  H.  H. 

King-ftreet,  Huiotiwter. 


THE  TWYFOBDS,  WATCHMAXBB8. 
(Queiy  No.  4,421,  September  26.) 

[4,428.]  I  find  in  the  Cathedral  Marriage  Register : 
"  1768,  Nov.  6,  John  Twyford,  of  Didsbury,  watch- 
maker, and  Mary  Jepson,  of  Heaton  Norris."  In  the 
Manchester  Directory  for  1788  occurs:  "John  Twiford, 
watchmaker.  Bank  Top.**  He  was  buried  at  Dids- 
bury in  the  following  year  as  appears  on  his  grave- 
stone :  **  John  Twyford,  of  Manchester,  watchmaker, 

died 16, 1789,  aged  fifty-four  years."    The  stone 

is  not  now  to  be  seen  as  it  was  inclosed  in  the  new 
chancel  some  years  aga 

The  Directory  for  1794  gives :  "  Josiah  Twyford, 
clock  and  watchmaker,  36^  Deansgate.  William 
Twyford,  clock  and  watchmaker,  88,  Bank  Top." 
Josiah,  who  I  suspect  is  the  son  of  the  above  John, 
is  probably  buried  at  St.  Mark's,  Cheetham.  The 
grave-stone  gives  the  obituaries  ot  four  sons  of  Josiah 
and  Mary  Twyford,  of  Manchester.  The  last  on  the 
stone  is  his  son  Josiah,  who  died  July,  1838,  aged 
forty-seven  years.  The  space  for  Josiah  and  his 
wife's  obituaries  is  blank.  J.  Owen. 

SWAN  UFPING. 

(Note  No.  4,408,  September  18.) 

[4,429.]    Befeiring  to  the  recent  Note  on  upping 

of  Swans,  I  have  just  received  a  copy  of  the  Banbury 

Guardian,  a  paragraph  in  which  you  may  think 

worth  reproducing.    It  is  as  follows : — 

Swan  Uppinq.— The  ancient  dvicoustom  of  mark- 
ing the  Corporation  Swans  was  observed  on  Friday 
afternoon,  September  22,  at  Strmtford-on-Avon. 
Among  those  present  were  the  Mayor  (Sir  A.  Hodg- 
son, K.C.M.G>.)  and  Miss  Hodgaon,  members  of  the 
Town  Council,  the  Boroagh  CiMmberlain,  and  other 
corporate  officials.  There  was  also  a  large  attend- 
ance of  tne  general  pubUo.  The  Swans,  after  a 
diligent  search,  were  found  in  the  neighbour^ 
hooa  of  Charlecote,  three  miles  distant,  and 
having  been  driven  within  a  mile  of  the  town, 
they  were  captured  by  means  of  ropes  and 
crooks,  and  subjected  to  the  marking  process.  This 
consisted  of  puncturing  a  small  hole  in  the  web  of 
the  foot  in  ttie  shape  of  a  heart,  the  usual  accom- 
paniment of  cutting  the  birds'  pinions  to  prevent 
their  flying  any  distance  beinff  on  this  occasion  dis- 
pensed with.  Owing  to  the  floods  chilling  a  large 
number  of  eggs  in  the  spring,  there  were  fewer 
^gnets  to  mark,  and  the  proceedings  were  concluded 
before  dusk.  At  Tiddington  the  boat  was  moored 
alongside  a  meadow,  and  an  al  fresco  repast  was 
provided  at  the  expense  of  the  Corporation. 

In  my  boyhood  I  frequently  went  to  Stratford-on- 

Avon  to  see  this  custom  observed.    It  was,  and  is, 

very  interesting,  for  the  Swans  are  Shakspere's  Swans, 

and  this  year  the  interest  is  not  any  the  less  because 

of  the  capture  taking  place  at  Charlecote.     E.  H. 
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QUERIES. 

[4,430.]  Thb  Editobial  **  Wb,"— When  was  the 
editorial ''  we  "  first  adopted  f  J. 

[4,431.]  YoBKSHiBE  Wnxs.— Were  there  any 
other  centres  hesides  York  in  which  Yorkshire  wills 
of  last  century  were  proved  ?         Tbstambntum. 

[4,432J  Chsbtham  and  Chbbtham  Hill.—  Is 
there  any  boundary  of  Cheetham  Hill  from  the  town, 
ship  of  Cheetham  ?  Did  such  a  boundary  ever  exist- 
and  where?  C.  Dawbon. 

[4,433.J  Cbomwbll's  Boots.— Where,  or  from 
whom  (in  Birmingham)  did  Thomas  Jones,  F.S.A., 
late  librarian  of  Chetham  College,  receive  Oliver 
Cromwell  8  boots,  which  were  exhibited  in  the  college 
museum  from  1846  to  about  1806?  Any  historic 
details  will  be  thankfully  received  by 

An  Old  Collbgiatb. 

[4,434.]  Anothbb  Lamp- light  Pboblbm.— 
There  is  a  room  of  a  given  area  to  be  lighted  by  two 
lamps,  each  equal  in  power  to  the  other.  How  should 
the  lamps  be  fixed  so  that  the  light  may  be  distri- 
buted to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  what  the  shape 
of  the  room  when  every  part  of  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ing shall  receive  an  equal  amount  of  it  ? 

MOBQAN  BbIBBLBY. 

[4,435.]  Was  Thbbb  a  Hbmby  Whitwobth, 
Nbwsfapbb  Pxtblishbb  ?  —  Who  was  Henry 
Whitworth  ?  Timperley,  in  his  Dictionary  of 
Prvntifig,  says  Henry  Whitworth  established  the 
Manchester  OaseUe  in  1730,  and  that  in  1737  he 
changed  its  title  to  the  Manchester  Magasme 
(p.  643).  Harland  follows  Timperley,  and  says 
that  Robert  Whitworth,  the  son  of  Henry,  continued 
the  paper  (Collectanea,  vol.  ii,  p.  105).  That  Robert 
Whitworth  published  the  paper  in  1738  is  certain ; 
No.  94— Tuesday,  October  17th— of  that  year,  which 
is  in  existence,  proves  this.  It  is  rather  remarkable, 
however,  that  Timperley  never  mentions  Robert 
Whitworth.  He  tells  us  that  Mr.  Whitworth  (Henry 
Whitworth,  according  to  index)  continued  this  paper 
*nill  about  the  year  1750,  but  his  death 
we  cannot  find"  (p.  673).  Now,  there  are 
numbers  in  existence  which  prove  that  Robert 
Whitworth  was  the  publisher  of  the  paper 
from  1738  to  1760.  Has  Timperley  made  a 
mistake  in  the  Christian  name,  and,  being  followed 
by  others,  thus  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  Robert  was 
the  son  of  Henry,  and  succeeded  him  in  business  ? 
.    lb  is  remarkable  that  Proctor  never   mentions 


Henry  Whitworth.  In  his  remarks  on  the  rise 
and  progress  of  letter-press  printers,  stationers, 
binders,  booksellers,  and  newspaper  publishers 
in  Manchester  {Manchester  Streets,  p.  183),  be 
notices  the  statement  of  Mr.  Harland  in  CoUec- 
tanea,  and  says  it  is  erroneous.  He  tells  as 
that  Robert  Whitworth,  the  printer  of  the  Mai^ 
Chester  Magaasne,  was  the  son  of  John,  the  son  of 
Zachary,  both  of  Smithy  Door.  Both  these  were 
booksellers,  and  can  be  traced.  John  died  August  2, 
1727,  aged  sixty-four,  and  was  buried  at  Cross-«treet 
ChapeL  Zachary's  name  is  found  in  the  poll-book 
of  1690,  and,  according  to  Procter,  was  bozied 
November  dOth,  1697.  He  also  tells  us  (p.  198)  that 
'<  Robert  became  a  master  printer  while  very  yonng, 
probably  upon  the  decease  of  his  father  in  1727." 
This  would  be  three  years  before  the  Manchester 
Oaaette  was  started.  He  was  bom  in  1707,  and  con- 
sequently would  be  over  twenty-three  years  of  age 
at  the  beginning  of  the  (raze^^0— about  the  same 
age  as  Harrop  when  he  started  the  Manchester 
Mercury  in  1752.  Who,  then,  was  Henry  Whit^ 
worth,  who  is  said  to  have  started  the  GaaUte  and 
been  succeeded  by  Robert  ? 

Harland  further  says — on  what  authority  I  cannot 
gay — that  Joseph  Harrop,  the  founder  of  the  Ifoii- 
cheUer  Mercury,   served   his   apprenticeship   with 
Henry   Whitworth,   proprietor  of  the  Mamchesier 
Magazine  (p.  108).     Now  we  have  positive  prooi 
from  existing  numbers  that  Robert  Whitworth  was 
the  printer  of  the  Magazine  in  1738»  when  Joseph 
Harrop,  who  was  bom  in  1728,  would  not  be  t»i 
years   old;    further,  there  is  a  volume  of  poems 
printed  in  1733  by  Robert  Whitworth  when  Hanop 
would  only  be  five  years  old.    If  Robert  succeeded 
Henry  in  business,  would  it  not  have   been   im- 
possible for  Harrop  to  have  been  the  apprentice 
of  Henry,  and  for  Henry  to  have  changed  the  title 
of  the  Magazine  four  years  later  (1737),  as  stated  by 
Timperley  and  Harland.     Is  it  not  more  probaUe 
that  there  was  no  such  person  as  Henry  Whitworth ; 
that  Timperley  has  made  a  mistake  in  the  name, 
writing  ** Henry"  for  *< Robert;"  that  Harland  and 
others  have  copied  thi8»  and  finding  Robert's  imprint 
on  the  name  of  existing  papers,  have  concluded  that 
Robert  was  the  son  of  Henry  ?    That  Robert,  instead 
of  being  the  son  of  Henry,  was  the  son  of  John,  the 
son  of  Zachary,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  Me 
Chester  Magazine  ?  Fbbd  LBuAbt. 

XUrfield-ftreet,  lUnoheftor. 
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SaturDaiSt  October  9, 1866. 


NOTES. 

l\TSK  ICATHBB  FAMILY. 

[4,436.]  I  am  seekiiig  infonnation  concerning  the 
ancestry  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Mather,  who  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  Massachusetts,  and  who  emigrated 
from  Lowten,  near  Leigh,  in  1596.  Richard  Mather 
had  a  sister  named  Ellen  Worsley.  Is  it  known  that 
she  was  connected  by  marriage  with  the  Worsleys  of 
Piatt?  Were  Thomas  and  Margaret  Mather  the 
parents  of  Richard?  Our  American  historians  claim 
this ;  also  that  John  Mather  was  the  grandfather  of 
Richard  Mather;  but  all  information  stops  there. 
Should  any  of  your  readers  be  able  to  throw  the  least 
light  on  the  subject  I  should  be  greatly  interested. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-one  years  ago  the  Rev. 
Richard  Mather,  of  Toxteth  Park,  Liverpool,  Eng- 
land, landed  in  Boston,  Massachusetts.  He  was  bom 
in  Lancashire,  England,  in  1506,  was  master  of  the 
school  at  Winwick  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  later 
was  over  a  school  at  Toxteth  Park,  which  was  then 
a  suburb  of  LiverpooL  Subsequently  he  entered 
Brasenose  College,  but  did  not  graduate,  having 
accepted  a  call  to  settle  in  the  ministry  at  Toxteth 
Park.  On  November  80,  1618,  he  preached  his  first 
sermon.  He  was  ordained  by  Dr.  Morton,  bishop  of 
Chester.  In  1624  he  married  Catherine  Hoult, 
daughter  of  Edmund  Hoult,  Esq.,  of  Bury  in  Lan- 
cashire, by  whom  he  had  six  sons— Rev.  Samuel, 
Timothy,  Rev.  Nathaniel  and  Joseph,  all  bom  in 
England ;  and  Rev.  Eleazar  and  Rev.  Dr.  Increase, 
who  were  bom  in  Dorchester,  Mass.  After  his  mar- 
riage he  purchased  a  house  at  Much-Woolton,  three 
miles  from  Toxteth.  He  was  twice  su8X)ended  for  non- 
conformity and  decided  to  remove  to  New  England. 
In  April,  1635,  he  went  to  Bristol  to  take  ship  for 
New  England.  He  sailed  May  23  on  the  James,  but 
before  the  ship  reached  Boston,  on  August  15,  it  was 
overtaken  by  a  fearful  storm,  in  which  three  cables 
and  anchors  were  lost  and  the  sails  rent  asunder. 
The  storm  was  allayed  and  they  came  safely  to 
anchor  before  Boston  August  17.  Mr.  Mather 
remained  in  Boston  for  several  months,  and  was 
solicited  to  settle  at  Plymouth,  Roxbury,  and  Dor- 
chester, and  with  the  advice  of  the  Rev.  John  Cotton 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hooker,  he  decided  upon  Dorchester, 
where  August  23, 1636,  he  was  settled,  and  remained 
until  his  death,  April  22, 1669. 


Four  of  his  sons  were  noted  ministers—the  Rev. 
Samuel,  1626-1670,  who  died  in  Dublin,  Ireland ; 
Rev.  Nathaniel,  1630-1697,  of  London ;  Rev.  Eleazar, 
1637-1669,  of  Northampton,  Mass. ;  Rev.  Dr.  Incresse, 
1639-1723,  president  of  Harvard  College  and  minister 
of  Second  Church,  Boston.  The  other  two  sons  were 
Timothy,  1628-1684,  of  Dorchester— the  ancestor  of 
a  very  great  number  of  Mathera,  scattered  from 
Maine  to  California— and  Joseph,  who  died  very 
young. 

There  were  five  grandsons  in  the  ministry,  all 

settled  in  the  United  States,  with  one  exception,  the 

Rev.  Samuel  Mather,  of  Witney,  Oi^fordshire,  England 

(1674);   and  three  great-grandsons.    Fifteen  other 

direct  descendants  were  clergymen,  as  well  as  others 

among  the  female  branches.    They  have  been,  as  a 

mle,  men  of  decided  character  and  useful  members 

of  society,  believing  in  the  motto  on  the  Mather  coat 

of  arms,  **  Virtus  vera  nobilitas  est.'' 

HO&ACB  E.  Matheb. 
Hartford,  Oonn.,  n.8.A« 

TWO  LBTTEB8  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTUBY. 

[4,437.]  Some  few  months  ago  this  column  was 
enlivened  for  several  weeks  by  the  reproduction  of 
an  old-time  love  story  culled  from  the  rich  store  of 
the  unique  Fasten  letters,  the  earliest  collection  of 
familiar  correspondence  in  the  English  tongue.  In  a 
volume  of  the  Rolls  Series  of  Chronicles  of  the 

• 

Middle  Ages,  hidden  away  among  dry-as-dust 
details  of  subsidies  and  war  preparations,  I  have 
come  across  two  letters  contemporary  with  the  earlier 
Paston  correspondence,  which  give  us  in  a  very  brief 
space  a  pleasant  c^limpse  of  a  fifteenth  century  family 
of  the  middle  class.  News  is  received  in  a  quiet  Somer- 
setshire village  that  ayouth  who  had  left  theplaoe  many 
years  before,  and  whose  death  in  the  absence  of  any 
word,  had  long  been  held  as  certain  is  still  alive  and 
a  prosperous  merchant  in  Rouen.  To  him  his  mother 
writes  describing  the  changes  which  twelve  long 
years  and  more  have  worked  in  the  family  circle,  and 
an  old  schoolfellow  reminding  him  of  their  former 
friendship  desires  his  good  offices  in  a  certain  little 
matter  he  has  in  hand.  The  letters  are  given  below, 
with  one  or  two  slight  changes  as  they  are  printed 
in  the  Letters  and  Papers  relating  to  the  reign  o^ 
Henry  YI.  (edited  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Stevenson, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  303)  under  date  1440. 

L  iMbelU  MUles  to  WilUam  Billies. 
Worsohepfuile  and  tiffht  enterly  wel-belovvd  sons  I 
commande  ma  unto  yow  with  alle  my  herte,  desyrynga 
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»Ue  tyoBM  to  here  and  know  of  your  good  prosperjto 
and  welfare,  whicbe  I  praye  to  Almyghtye  God  aend  yow 
ever  after  youre  owene  hertes  denre,  to  His  fdesaunoe. 
And  pleae  hit  yow  to  knowe  of  my  welfare ;  the  day  of 
this  letter  makynge  I  wae  in  good  heltbe  of  body, 
bleaaede  be  oure  Lorde  Gode.  Farthermore,  I  lete  yow 
wyte  (know)  tHat  youre  fader  ye  dede,  whicbe  paaaede 
of  thie  wordle  at  Cresmaeae  was  zii  yere ;  on  wboe  soule 
^myghty  Gode  have  meroy.  for  his  beye  Godhede! 
Also  WiUiam  Myles  youre  uncle  and  Janet  Brokhamp- 
tone,  youre  suster,  ben  dede  botlie,  on  whoe  soules  God 
haye  meroye !  And  Richard  MiUee  youre  brother,  and 
Jonet  Touie  suster,  ben  alyye  and  feren  welle  and  xecom- 
maundethe  hem  unto  you  with  alle  here  hole  hertys. 
And  Cristyan  Artoure,  youre  cosyn,  lyyeth  and  fareth 
weUe,  bleesede  be  Gode. 

And  also  I  lote  yow  wyce  that  the  place  in  Gorylarde 
the  whech  scholde  falle  unto  yow  by  dessent  after  deeee 
of  youre  fadere  forsayde,  ys  sesyde  (seized)  into  the 
cheffe  lordes  handee  ox  the  fee  for  defaute  of  daym  of 
yow,  the  which  eyoure  frendea  wolde  have  sewede  (sued) 
out,  yf  theye  hadde  wyst  or  knowen  that  ye  hadde  been 
alyye. 

The  writer  proceeds  to  request  of  him  letters  of 

attorney  to  "  Thomas  Mucheldeyer  and  John  Wyde- 

combe,  my  hosebande,"  for  the  prosecution  of  his 

claim,  and  thus  concludes  her  letter : — 

Righte  worschepfttUe  sone,  I  beseke  yew  of  alle 
geatelnesse,  and  hit  plese  yow,  to  eend  ma  a  letter  of 
youre  welfare,  and  how  hit  standythe  with  yow,  the 
whech  1  hertely  deevre  to  knowe,  as  Gode  wote,  wbeche 
have  yow  in  His  bleesede  keepyn^,  to  his  plesaunce 
eyermore  duiynge.  Written  at  Mertoke  the  iii.  day  of 
Septembre.  By  youre  moder 

ISABBLia  MiLLIS. 

(Endorsed)  To  my  ryghte  woraohipfulle  laterly  wel- 
belpyde  sone,  Wiilyam  Biiles,  dwellyng  at  Rone,  be  this 
letter  taken  in  haste. 

The  second  letter,  from  Sir  Robert  Laidamis,  parson 

of  St.  Martin's  of  Wareham,  was  written  about  a 

fortnight  later.    The  antique  spelling  of  "Sir Roberf* 

is  still  more  eccentric  to  modern  eyes   than  the 

worthy  Isabelle's. 

Worsjrpfulle  and  reyerent  frend  and  miyster,  Yre- 
commande  me  to  youe  wyth  alle  my  hert»  desyrynge  to 
here  and  to  knowe  of  youre  wellfare  by  letter,  how  hyt 
stondyth  wrth  youa.  Doynge  youe  to  understond  that 
ye  and  Y  where  sooUfelaus  (i.e.|  schoolfellows)  samtyme 
at  Hybnister,  ye  beynge  at  horde  att  More  ys  bowse, 
the  wyohe  he  reoommande  me  to  youe.  Also,  Y  pray 
youe  that  ye  wolde  be  gode  mayster  and  frend  to  me 
for  a  mylstone,  for  Y  have  ypray  John  Penylle  to  buy 
one  for  my  mayster.  Wherefore  I  pray  youe  that 
ye  wyile  sonde  me  worde,  yn  the  moet  secre  wyse  what 
yt  costyth;  for  truly  Y  wulle  chentylmanly  aquite 
youre  labour  by  that  neze  messangere  that  comyth 
bytwyne  youe  and  me.  Also  yff  ye  wulle  sonde  eny 
worde  to  youre  modyr,  sendyth  to  me  to  Warham  and 
Y  wylle  tiewly  do  youre  erant.  No  more  to  youe  att 
tfays  tyme,  but  the  Whdy  Trynyte  bays  youe  hi  ys 
kepynge. 


Ywrytyne  at  Warham,  tlie  Monday  nez  bjfoni  nnt 
Mathew  ys  day.  Also  Y  haye  ysendie  youe  to  lettecys 
fro  youre  modyre  wyth  this  letter. 

By  youre  owne  frend, 

Sia  RojiKBT  LantaifTH, 

Paisone  of  Martyna  of  Warham. 

Jambs  Tait,  B.A. 

Ghwrge-atreetk  Oheetham  Hill. 


(X)MMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

NAMBS  OF  ENGLISH  WILD  FLOWBBS  AND  BRYONY 

TBNDBILS. 
(Note  No.  4.414,  September  26.) 

[4,438.]  I  am  yery  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Quuaxxk's 
list  of  yegetable  martyrs  includes  only  four  or  five 
names.  I  had  supposed  that  he  would  haye  been 
consistent  in  his  treatment  of  the  English  names  of 
flowers,  and  in  this  supposition  I  have  *'  immensely 
oyershot  my  mark,"  for  which  bad  marksmanship  I 
am  far  from  sony,  Mr.  Gbindon's  influenoe  being 
great.  He  has  now  formulated  a  **  conunon-fleiiae 
rule,"  which  I  had  before  tacitly  assumed  for  him, 
namely,  that  *'two  plants,  totally  distinct^  should 
not  be  called  by  the  same  name,  especially  when 
there  is  only  one  (English)  q>edes  of  each  kind.'*  If 
Black  Bryony  is  to  lose  its  name  because  it  is  not 
scientifically  a  Bryony,  does  not  this  role  re- 
quire the  abolition  of  the  names  of  the  Sock- 
rose  (which  is  not  scientifically  a  BoseX  Knot- 
grass (not  a  Grass),  Water  Yiolet  (not  a 
Violet),  and  many  more.  If  this  is  not  a  oommon- 
sense  application  of  the  rule*  what  is  the  meaning  of 
the  rule?  What  analogy  there  is  in  the  names 
Nightingale  and  Redbreast  is  beyond  my  comxnehen- 
sion.  My  object  has  been  to  tiy  to  preyent  any 
change  by  showing  what  numerous  changes  and 
consequent  confusion  must  consistently  follow.  I 
trust  our  readers  will  be  consistent  and  change  none 
of  the  old  names  of  wild-flowers. 

In  his  first  note  he  says  the  tendrils  **  are  apt  to 
curl  first  one  way  and  then  the  contrary,  cbangiog 
the  direction  in  the  middle  of  the  spire^  and  tMm 
obtaining  a  more  certain  grip''  (the  italics  are  mine), 
and  in  his  second  letter,  **  whether  we  understand 
the  matter  or  not,  the  Bryony  tendrils  do  not  curi  in 
the  way  mentioned  without  a  yery  good  ereatiye 
reason  for  their  doing  so.  Mr.  Willis  says  he  fails  to 
see  it."  Now,  so  far  from  saying  that  I  failed  to  see 
it,  I  tried  to  show  the  ereatiye  reason  for  the  spiral 
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and  the  mechanical  necessity  for  the  contrary  spiral 
If  I  did  not  make  it  dear,  I  must  refer  Mr.  Gbindon 
and  others  to  Darwin's  interesting  Climbing  Hards. 
What  I  did  fail  to  see  was  how  the  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  coil  made  the  grip  more  certain.  If 
this  could  be  explained  from  "first  principles"  (to 
which  I  am  referred),  the  fact  (?)  could  not  have 
escaped  the  researches  of  Darwin.  If  Mr.  Grindon's 
friend  can  justify  the  original  statement,  and  has  not 
been  under  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  point  to  be 
explained,  I  trust  he  will  kindly  favour  us  with  the 
explanation.  H.  G.  Willis. 

gbomwbll's  boots  at  ghbtham  collrob. 

(Qnsry  No.  4,488,  October  2.) 

[4,409.]  In  reply  to  An  Old  Ck)LLBOiATB  (by 
which  I  infer  he  is  an  old  Ck)llege-boy),  as  to  from 
whom  the  late  Mr.  Jones,  the  librarian,  received 
Oliver  Cromwell's  boots,  which  were  exhibited  there, 
I  beg  to  stote,  being  an  old  boy  myself  (1849-1864), 
that  I  never  remember  such  things  being  there. 
There  was  part  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  stone  tankard, 
also  his  swoj;d,  but  no  boots.  My  friend  Mr.  William 
Bylanoe,  solicitor,  Mosley-street^  hhnself  an  old  boy, 
printed  a  Ust  of  the  curiosities,  as  sung  out  by  the 
CoUege-boys  during  Whit-week,  for  private  circular 
ttcrn.  If  An  Old  Oollbgiatb  would  write  to  Mr.  J. 
S.  Worrall,  secretary  of  the  Old  Boys'  Association, 
Paget-street,  Rochdale  Boad,  he  might  give  him 
further  information.  John  Lba. 

8»le. 

THB  FIBST  BNOLISH  O&AM ICAE. 
(Not.  4.407. 4,420,  and  4,428.) 

[4^440.]  The  earliest  English  Grammar  given  in 
the  British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Early  Printed 
Books  is  John  Stockwood's  JPIamB  and  Easte  laymg 
open  of  the  Meanmq  of  the  rules  of  construction  in  the 
English  Aoddenes,  1590,  quarto.  Then  follow  the 
Grammatioa  Anglicanoj  1598,  supposed  to  be  written 
by  P.  Greenwood,  Butler's  English  Qrammar^  1889; 
and  Daines'a  Orthoepta  Anglicana :  or  the  first  prinr 
eipdU  part  of  English  Orammar,  1840.  The  first 
Grammar  printed  in  England  was  probably  the  one 
described  in  the  above  Catalogue  as  follows:— 
**  Begin.  [Sig.  b.  2,  recto :]  As  I  muste  goo  to  the 
mayster,  etc.  [A  Latin  Grammar,  written  in  English, 
with  examples.]  [Theodoric  Bood,  Oxford,  1481  ?], 
quarto.*  Of  this  only  a  fragment  is  known.  It  is 
in  the  British  Museum.  M.  F.  L. 


THB  IBLAIC  AND  WHITNBT  FAMILIBS. 
(Nos.  4,390  and  4.411.) 

[4,441.]    The  Silas  Whitney  of  Liverpool,  referred 

to  by  **  G.  P."  was  probably  a  son  or  other  relative  of 

Silas  Whitney  of  Buglawton,  near  Congleton,  who, 

with  his  wife,  is  buried  in  Astbury  churchyard.   The 

following  is  the  inscription  on  their  gravestone, 

which  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  a  few 

yards  from  the  small  door  leading  into  the  chancel 

aisle : — 

Hero  lies  interred  the  body  of  Silas  Whitney,  of 
Buglawton,  who  died  Sept.  24, 1801,  aged  79.  Also 
Hannah  his  wife,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary 
Irlam,  who  died  Dec.  21, 1805,  aged  79.  Also  Ann 
their  daughter,  who  died  April  25^  1801,  aged  30 
years. 

Thomas  and  Mary  Irlam,  the  father  and  mother  of 
the  said  Hannah  Whitney,  are  buried  in  an  adjoining 
grave.  If  *'G.  P."  will  communicate  with  me 
through  the  Editor,  I  may  be  able  to  furnish  him 
with  some  little  additional  information  respecting 
the  Irlams  of  Buglawton.  G.  H.  H. 

Klng-ttreet.  Manoheeter. 

THB  BDITORIAL  ''WB." 
(Query  No.  4,430,  October  2.) 

[4,442.]  The  first  of  any  series  of  newspapers 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum  is  The  Weekly  Newes, 
dated  May  28, 1622 ;  printed  by  J.  D.  for  Nicholas 
Bourne  and  Thomas  Archer.  On  September  28  fol- 
lowing it  took  the  name  of  Newesfrom  most  parts  of 
Christendom;  London,  printed  for  Nathaniel  Butter 
and  William  Sheffard.  May  12,  1623,  we  find  the 
system  of  numbering  adopted,  when  The  Newes  of 
this  present  Weeke  is  numbered  31.  Had  the  weekly 
issue  been  regular  this  should  have  been  No.  52,  so 
we  may  infer  that  there  were  many  weeks  when  the 
printer  found  nothing  to  communicate,  or  that  the 
papers  did  not  belong  to  one  series,  for  the  titles 
were  very  irregular,  being  variously  The  Last  News, 
The  Weekly  Newes  continued.  More  Newes,  and  others. 
Probably  some  of  the  numbers  were  suppressed,  for 
in  The  continuation  of  the  forraxne  occur ents  for  five 
weekes  past,  **  examined  and  hcensed  by  a  better  and 
more  impartiall  hand  than  heretofore  (London, 
printed  January  11,  1640,  for  Nathaniel  Butter, 
dwelling  at  St.  Austin's  Gate),"  we  find  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Mr.  Printer  to  the  Header.  - 

Courteous  reader !  We  bad  thought  to  have  given 
over  prIoUng  our  foreign  avisoes,  for  the  licenser  (oat 
of  ptftial  affection)  would  not  oftentimes  let  pass  ap- 
parent truth,  and  In  other  things  (oftentimes)  so  crosse, 
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and  alter,  which  made  us  weary  of  printicg ;  bat  he 
being  vanished  (and  that  office  falling  upon  another 
more  understandmg  these  forradne  affaires,  and  as  you 
wili  find  more  candid)  we  are  againe  (by  the  favour  of 
his  Majestie  and  the  State)  resolved  to  go  on  printing  if 
we  shall  find  the  Florid  to  give  a  better  acceptation  of 
them  (than  of  late)  by  their  weekly  buying  Uiem.  It 
is  well  known  these  novels  are  well  esteemed  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  (but  heere)  by  the  more  judicious,  which 
we  can  impart  to  no  other  but  the  discontinuance  of 
them  and  the  uncertaine  days  of  publishing  them,  which 
if  the  poste  fail  us  not,  we  shall  keep  a  constant  day 
everie  weeke  therein,  whereby  everie  man  may  constantly 
expect  thenif  and  so  we  take  leave. 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  editorial  '<we" 
was  adopted  as  early  as  1640.  Fbbd  Leaby. 

Fairfleld-etreet,  lianohetter. 

A  HANCHBSTBB  SHORTHAND  AUTHOB, 
(Note  No.  4,423»  October  2.) 

[4.443,]  Mr.  W.  E.  A.  Axon,  in  his  sketch  of  Mr. 
John  Showier  Verity,  has  made  a  mistake  in  the 
name  of  his  father.  His  name  was  John  Verity,  not 
William.  Mr.  Axon  says  he  "  does  not  appear  in  the 
Conference  List  or  in  the  Directory.''  For  the  simple 
reason  that,  although  described  as  a  '<  Methodist 
clergyman,"  he  was  not  a  Wesleyan  Methodist,  but  a 
Primitive  Methodist  preacher.  Mr.  Axon  rightly 
says  "he  was  a  very  poor  man" — the  condition  of 
all  the  Primitive  Methodist  preachers  at  the  inception 
of  Primitive  Methodism.  The  pioneers,  the  first 
preachers  of  this  subsequently  important  aggressive 
religious  body,  were  content  to  work  **  for  the  Lord," 
without  much  regard  for  pay  or  bodily  comforts. 
When  John  Verity  began  to  preach  he  received  for 
his  own,  his  wife's,  and  his  children's  maintenance, 
ten  shillings  a  week  I  Out  of  that  large  sum  he 
had  to  pay  the  rent  of  his  house  and  other  incidentals, 
which  are  now  paid  by  the  societies  in  addition  to 
fair  if  not  very  liberal  salaries. 

John  Verity  was  a  "  character."  He  had  been  a 
stonemason ;  the  knowledge  acquired  in  that  busi- 
ness enabled  him  to  be  of  considerable  use  to  the 
Connexion.  He  not  only  begged  large  sums  of  money 
for  the  erection  of  chapels,  but  planned  and  superin- 
tended the  building  of  several  in  various  parts  of 
Lancashire.  Like  most  of  the  early  Primitive 
Methodist  preachers,  his  chief  qualification  for  the 
work  was  enthusiasm.  At  one  time  it  was  amusingly 
said  that  all  that  was  needed  to  make  a  Primitive 
Methodist  preacher  was  a  cut-away  coat,  a  gingham 
umbrella,  a  copy  of  the  large  hymn-book,  and  a 


capability  of  singing  *'  We  are  bound  for  the  Kini^ 
dom."  It  is  needless  to  say  that  to-day  the  Primitive 
Methodist  Connexion  can  take  rank  for  inteUigenoe 
and  usefulness  with  any  of  the  Dissenting  denomi- 
nations. 

Verity  lived  at  a  time  when  teetotalism  had  not 
made  much  progress,  and  he,  like  many  of  his 
brethren,  thought  a  glass  of  beer  after  a  day's  hard 
work  was  needful.  A  friend  who  had  become  an  ab- 
stainer urged  him  to  give  up  taking  beer  as  "  the 
custom  w'd  damage  his  eyes."  "  What,"  said  Verity, 
*'  mun  I  let  the  old  bam  tumble  down  for  the  sake  of 
the  eye-holes  V  He  was  asked  upon  one  occasion  to 
take  the  chair  at  a  temperance  meeting  in  his  own 
chapel ;  nothing  loth  he  did  so.  In  the  course  of  his 
opening  speech  he  said,  **  The  man  that  gets  drunk 
should  be  transported  for  seven  years;  and  the 
woman  that  does  not  provide  her  husband  with  a 
glass  of  beer  at  the  end  of  his  day's  work  should  be 
transported  for  fourteen  year&"  Of  course,  he  was 
not  asked  to  take  the  chair  at  any  more  temperance 
meetings.  Verity  was  a  big  burly  man  and  wore 
velveteen  small  clothes— as  eccentric  in  his  appear- 
ance as  in  his  8i)eech.  He  was  a  type  of  the  first 
preachers  of  a  religious  society  which  originated  wiUi 
a  few  labouring  men,  but  which  now,with  its  interest 
in  nearly  every  town  in  the  three  kingdoms,  sends 
missionaries  almost  to  *Hhe  ends  of  the  earth," 

JosBFH  Johnson. 

Douglas,  lale  of  Man. 


QUERIES. 

[4,444.]  COMMONPLACB  BooKS.— What  is  the  best 
system  of  indexing  general  notes  and  cuttings  ? 

LiTBBABT. 

[4,445.]  Monks  Hall.-><'  In  1606  George  Bitch, 
of  Birch  Hall  in  Withington,  gent,  married  Anne, 
daughter  of  Ellis  Hey,  of  the  Menkes  Hall,  in  Eocles, 
gent."  Where  ^as  the  Monkes  Hall,  and  how  did  it 
get  that  name?  £.  PABTnraTOK. 

[4,446.]  Manon  Lbscaut.— In  the  exhibition  at 
the  City  Art  GkiUery  there  is  a  beautiful  pieturs  by 
Dagnan  Bouveret  entitled  "  Manon  Lescauty"  a  man 
scraping  a  grave  in  the  sand  with  his  hands  for  the 
body  of  a  lady  laid  close  by.  Will  some  reader  kindly 
tell  the  story  of  the  picture  ? 
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SaturDai?,  October  16»  1886. 

COMMENTS  AND  ANSV^ERS. 
cbomwbll's  boots  in  chetham  collbgb. 

(Km.  4.488  and  4,439.) 
[4,447.]  In  Chambers's  Book  of  Daiys^  yol.  ii., 
page  437,  is  a  list  of  the  curiosities  at  Chetham 
College,  in  which  is  no  mention  of  the  Protector's 
boots.  The  account  concludes  with  saying  that  the 
curiosities  haye  been  remoyed  to  the  Salford  Royal 
Museum,  Peel  Park.  Mr.  Plant  might  say  if  the 
catalogue  is  correct  and  the  articles  still  in  existence 
under  his  care.  Samubl  Cottam. 

CHBBTHAM  AND  CHRETHAM  HILL. 
(Query  ISio,  4,488.  October  2.) 

[4,448.]  "Caieetham  Hill"  is  a  yillage  in  the 
township  of  Cheetham,  and  is  distant  from  St.  Anne*s 
Square  somewhat  more  than  two  miles.  Halliwell 
Lane  is  the  boundary  of  the  yillage,  as  we  go  to  it 
from  Manchester.  This  is  one  foot  of  the  hill.  Pass- 
ing onwards  to  the  Griffin  Inn  and  the  Mount  College, 
we  find  ourselyes  on  the  top  of  the  hill  from  which 
he  yillage  takes  its  name.  From  this  place  to  the 
Robin  Hood  public-house  the  descent  is  considerable. 
At  a  short  distance  beyond  the  Robin  Hood  is 
Boundary-street,  which  separates  Cheetham  from 
Broughton.  The  natural  boundary  is  a  small  brook, 
which  runs  under  this  narrow  pass  called  a  street 
When  I  was  a  boy,  the  Broughton  side  of  the 
streamlet  was  meadow  land,  and  the  little  brook 
went  tinkling  on  in  an  open  course.  The  house  at 
the  Cheetham  comer  of  Boundary-street  was  then 
called  the  "  New  Shop,"  as,  preyious  to  its  erection, 
there  was  only  one  proyision  shop  in  the  yillage, 
which  was  known  as  "  Mally  Ogden's."  Mally's 
shop  stood  at  the  entrance  to  Chapel  Lane.  It  is 
now  a  draper's  shop  and  Post  Office. 

It  was  at  a  spot  about  half-way  between  Boundary- 
street  and  White  Smithy  Bar  that  James  Leach,  the 
musical  composer,  met  his  death. 

Samubl  Hewitt. 

96,  Feroival-Btreet,  O.*on-M. 

KAMBS  OF  ENGLISH  WILD  FLOWEBS. 
(Nos.  4,414  and  4.438.) 

[4,449.]  To  prolong  discussion  anent  the  use  and 
misuse  of  the  name  of  Bryony  would  only  lead  still 
farther  and  further  away  from  the  original  point. 
With  eyery  respect  for  Mr.  Willis  I  beg  leaye  accord- 
ingly to  close  it  by  reminding  him  that  the  names  he 
quotes— rose,  yiolet,  and  grass,  with  seyeral  besides, 
lily,  for  instance,  and  cedar— haye  in  one  earlier 


form  or  another  been  part  of  the  yemacular  of 
ciyilized  Europe  for  more  than  2,(XX)  years.  Seyeral 
names  of  fruits  and  yegetables,  as  pea,  bean,  apple, 
and  nut,  might  be  added  to  the  list.  The  2,000  years' 
established  use  of  these  names  in  the  broad  and  col- 
lectiTC  sense  in  which  they  appear  in  rock-rose, 
Dames's  yiolet,  and  the  like,  is  altogether  different 
from  the  mistaken  and  local  application  of  the 
name  of  Bryony  to  the  Tamus,  and,  as  I  haye 
said  before,  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  latter.  It  is  in  respect  of  their  2,000  years'  em- 
ployment in  the  ordinary  yocabulary  of  Europe  that 
such  names  as  rose  and  yiolet  correspond  with  the 
names  of  nightingale  and  redbreast.  Mr.  Willis 
might  well  fail  to  discoyer  any  <'  analogy  "  between 
them,  since  not  a  particle  of  analogy  exists — if  I 
understand  his  use  of  the  word.  I  forbear  from 
conjecturing  what  Mr.  Willis  proposes  to  mean  by 
'*  yegetable  martyrs."  I  thank  him,  all  the  same,  for 
his  kind  considerateness  in  referring  me  to  Darwin's 
essay  on  Gimbwg  Hants.  The  recommendation 
comes,  howeyer,  a  little  late,  as  the  author  himself 
kindly  sent  me  a  copy,  with  his  autograph,  two  or 
three  days  after  it  was  printed.       Leo  Gbindon. 

Manohetter. 

THB  BTOBT  OF  ICANON  LBSCAUT. 

iQuery  No.  4,446,  October  9.) 

[4,460.]  Hartgliffe  asks  for  the  story  of  Bou- 
yeret's  picture  in  the  City  Art  Gallery.  Perhaps  it 
may  interest  him  to  be  acquainted  in  the  first  place 
with  the  source  of  its  inspiration. 

Manon  Leacaut  is  one  of  the  French  classical  noyels 
which,  I  belieye,  was  recently  dramatized  in  London 
under  the  title  of  Manon,  The  story  is  one  of  the 
Abb^  Preyost's  masterpieces,  aud  describes  the  yicis- 
situdes  of  an  unmarried  French  couple,  who  may  be 
said  to  loye  each  other  to  madness.  It  is  a  splendid 
attempt  to  illustrate  the  force  of  the  passions  and 
the  necessity  of  subjugating  them.  The  object  of 
the  author,  in  the  words  of  M.  Moylan,  who  wrote  a 
preface  to  the  noyel  in  1841,  is  to  pourtray  **  a  blind 
and  wayward  youth  who  obstinately  refuses  to 
be  happy;  who  yoluntarily  plunges  into  the 
deepest  misfortunes ;  who,  with  all  the  qualities 
calculated  to  secure  to  a  man  the  most  brilliant  fame, 
prefers  of  his  own  choice  an  obscure  and  yagabond 
life  to  all  the  advantages  that  nature  and  fortune 
can  furnish ;  who  foresees  his  misery  without 
endeayouring  or  eyen  wishing  to  ayoid  it :  perfectly 
I  sensible  of  his  degradation,  and  sinking  beneath  its 
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weight,  but  without  profiting  by  the  opportunities 
of  redemption  that  are  incessantly  presented  to  him, 
and  by  which  he  may  at  any  moment  end  his  sorrows 
and  his  shame ;  in  short,  a  character  infirm  of  pur- 
pose, a  compound  of  virtues  and  vices,  a  perpetual 
contrast  of  good  feelings  and  bad  actions — such  is  the 
groundwork  of  the  picture  that  is  here  presented." 
The  character  of  Manon  exactly  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  youth  thus  described.  Around  this  pair 
of  thoroughly  Parisian  characters  the  Abbd  Prevost 
has  encircled  an  enchanting  train  of  circumstauces 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  French  literary  mode. 

The  incident  upon  which  M.  Dagnan  Bouveret  has 
seized  for  his  picture  in  the  Manchester  City  Art 
Gallery  is  the  burial,  in  the  plains  of  New  Orleans, 
of  the  loY(  ly  Manon,  her  death  having  taken  place 
during  her  flight  with  her  lover  from  a  French  convict 
settlement.  The  words  which  the  great  French 
novelist  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  "  hero"  at  this 
juncture  deserve  to  be  quoted  in  order  to  explain  the 
pathos  which  the  artist  has  so  beautifully  portrayed 
on  canvas : — 

She  died.  I  received  the  purest  assurances  of  her  love 
even  at  the  very  instant  that  her  spirit  fled.  My  spirit 
was  not  destined  to  accompany  Manon.  Doubtiess 
Heaven  did  not  as  yet  consider  me  sufficiently  punished, 
and  therefore  ordained  that  I  should  continue  to  drag 
on  a  languid  and  joyless  existence.  I  remained  for 
twenty-four  hours  without  takincf  my  lips  from  the  still 
beauteous  countenance  and  hands  ox  my  adored  Manon. 

My  intention  was  to  await  my  own  death  in  that 
position,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  day  I 
reflected  that  after  I  was  gone  she  must  of  necessity 
become  the  prey  of  wild  t)6aiBts.  I  then  determined  to 
bury  her  and  wait  m v  own  doom  upon  her  srave.  From 
the  sandy  nature  of  the  soil  there  was  very  little  trouUe 
in  opening  the  ground.  I  broke  my  sword  and  used  it 
for  the  purpose,  but  my  bare  hands  were  of  greater 
service.  I  dug  a  deep  grave,  and  there  deposited  the 
idol  of  my  heart,  after  having  wrapt  around  her  my 
clothes  to  prevent  the  sand  from  touching  her.  I  kissed 
her  ten  thousand  times  ^ith  all  the  ardour  of  the  most 
glowing  love  before  I  laid  her  in  this  melancholy  bed. 
I  sat  for  some  time  upon  the  bank  intently  gazing  on 
ber,  and  could  not  command  fortitude  to  close  the 
grave.  At  lenfi^tb,  feeling  that  m^  strength  was  givine 
way,  and  apprehensive  of  its  being  entirely  exhausted 
before  the  completion  of  my  task,  I  committed  to  the 
eartli  all  that  it  had  ever  contained  moet  perfect  and 
peerless.  I  then  lay  myself  with  my  face  down  upon 
the  grave,  and  closing  my  eyes  with  the  determination 
never  again  to  open  them,  I  invoked  the  mercy  of 
Heaven  and  earnestly  prayed  for  death. 

Thomas  H.  Hayhubst. 

Bary. 

[Mr.  W.  P.  Welch,  of  firadford-on«Avon,  Wilts,  and 
other  correspondents,  have  also  obligingly  sent 
replies. — Ed.] 


COMMON-PLACX  BOOKS. 
(Query  No.  4,444.  October  9.) 

[4»451.]  For  the  past  twelve  years  I  have  been  io 
the  habit  of  indexing  my  reading  and  newspaper- 
cuttings  on  the  method  recommended  in  Todd's 
Students  Manual^  and  have  come  to  recognise  both 
the  merite  and  failings  of  that  system.  Assoming 
that  LiTEBABY  may  not  be  acquainted  with  this 
method  of  keeping  an  Index  Rerum,  I  will  describe 
it  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  above-named  book. 
I  took  a  small  oct«vo  note-book  of  about  900  pages, 
ruled  a  marginal  space  one  inch  and  a  half  wide  down 
the  left  side  of  each  page,  and  printed  a  running 
alphabet  on  the  top  comers,  giving  ten  pages  to  each 
letter.  To  further  subdivide  the  entries  I  took  the 
five  vowels  in  combination  with  the  initial  letters, 
and  gave  two  pages  to  each.  The  first  few  pages  of 
the  Index  are  headed  Aa,  Ae,  Ai,  Ao,  Au ;  then  come 
Ba,  Be,  Bi.  The  headings  to  the  entries  are  written 
in  the  margin,  under  the  letter  with  wliich  they 
begin  and  with  reference  to  the  first  vowel  which 
they  contain ;  thus,  "Achilles "  would  go  under  Ai, 
'^  Breathing  "  under  Be.  The  following  extracts  from 
my  own  Index  will  show  this  more  clearly: — 

CO. 
GoMXON-PLACB  BooK..    G.  A.  Sala,  In  lUustuxted  Dmdom 

AeiM,  Feb.  12,  188L  Todd'a 
Studenet ManMal,\^\,  UUrm^ 
Ladd^Tf  p.  71,  2Vnn  ./oimj^  book 
▼i.,  chap.  10. 

Confucius Scrap-book  iiL ,  p.  21.  Scrap-book 

vi,  p.  198. 

W.  A.  

Wauoh,  Edwin Scrap-bookiii.,p.36.  p.69.  Scrap- 
book  vii.,  p.  361 

Waxwobks    Old  and  Aew  London,  ch.  iv. 

Wardlkt  Hall  Scrap-book  v.,  p.  7G.   Scrap-book 

viL,  p.  98 

Whalbs Evelyn's  Diary,  June,  1658,  and 

Mar.,  1699. 

The  scrap-books  mentioned  are  the  ordinary  News- 
paper Cutting  Books  of  200  pages  each.  The  above 
is  the  whole  of  Todd's  method,  and  for  a  time  all 
went  swimmingly.  Like  a  diligent  student,  I  made 
notes  of  all  striking  articles  in  the  magazines,  secured 
in  my  scrap-books  all  interesting  bits  from  the  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  and  promptly  booked  them  in 
my  Index  for  future  use.  Soon,  however,  difficulties 
arose.  I  began  to  find  that  I  could  not  get  all  my 
entries  on  the  page  where  they  ought  to  go.  Some 
subjects  overflowed  their  limits  of  two  pages,  while 
other  pages  were  almost  unused.     Then  I  realized 
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that  I  wanted  to  insert  extra  leaves  in  certain  parts 
of  my  book.  This  is  a  difficulty  which  I  have  not 
yet  overcome,  preferring  to  put  up  with  some  incon- 
venience rather  than  transcribe  all  my  entries  afresh. 
But  if  I  had  to  begin  such  an  imdertaking  again  I 
should  certainly  use  loose  papers  of  a  uniform  size, 
lettered  as  above,  and  kept  in  one  of  the  numerous 
file  cases,  such  as  the  "  Paragon,"  which  can  be  had 
cheaply.  These  are  got  up  to  look  like  a  book,  and 
have  a  spring  clip  at  one  end  for  holding  the  papers 
securely, 

In  entering  the  references  it  seems  to  be  adnsable 
to  have  only  one  heading  on  each  paper,  so  that  the 
references  can  increase  to  any  extent  by  the  addition 
of  other  papers.  It  is  useless  to  give  any  advice  as 
to  what  to  copy  out  in  full  and  what  to  merely  refer 
to,  or  as  to  choice  of  headings  for  the  various  subjects, 
for  every  person  will  naturally  find  out  what  is  most 
convenient  for  himself.  I  may  remind  Litbbaby  that 
it  is  sometimes  well  to  index  an  item  under  several  dif- 
ferent heads,  and  would  also  call  his  attention  to  the 
handy  method  of  booking  the  pages  in  a  fractional 
form,  as  in  the  examples  above.  The  bottom  number 
denotes  the  number  of  pages  in  the  book,  the  top 
number  gives  the  page  referred  to.  The  use  of  this 
is  that,  in  any  other  edition  ot  the  book,  containing 
a  different  number  of  leaves,  the  correct  page  can  be 
readily  found  by  a  rule  of  three  sum. 

Abthub  Bowbs. 

YOBKSHmB  WILLS. 
(Query  No.  4,481,  October  2.) 

[4,452.]  The  answer  to  your  correspondent's  in- 
quiry as  to  whether  there  **  were  any  other  centres 
besides  York  in  which  Torkshire  wills  of  the  last 
centuxy  were  proved,"  is  by  no  means  easy  to  give. 
The  two  chief  Courts  of  Probate  at  York  were  the 
Exchequer  Ck>urt  and  the  Prerogative  Ck>urt.  The 
wills  of  persons  who  died  within  the  diocese  of  York, 
which  comprised  all  the  parishes  in  Yorkshire  (which 
were  not  within  the  diocese  of  Chester  or  in  which 
peculiar  or  exempt  jurisdiction  did  not  exist)  were 
proved  in  the  Exchequer  Court,  with  the  exception 
of  the  wills  of  beneficed  clergymen,  some  of  which 
were  proved  in  the  Consistory  Court.  If,  however, 
any  persons  died  anywhere  in  the  province  of  York 
leaving  bona  notabUia  anywhere  within  that  province, 
then  their  wills  would  be  proved  in  the  Prerogative 
Court  at  York  and  not  in  the  Exchequer  Court ;  as 
would  also  the  wills  of  those  who  died  outside  the 
province,  leaving  bom  noiabUta  within  it    In  the 


case  of  the  clergy,  if  they  left  bona  nvtabiiia  within 
the  province  of  York,  then  their  willswere  proved  in 
the  Prerogative  Court  and  not  in  the  ConsistoryCourt, 
which  really  contains  comparatively  few  late  wills. 

Then,  again,  certain  parishes  were  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  York,  and  the 
wills  of  persons  dying  in  those  parishes  (without 
bona  notabtlia  in  any  other  diocese  or  jurisdiction 
within  the  province  of  York)  were  proved  in  the 
Dean  and  Chapter's  Court.  During  the  period  of  the 
vacancies  of  the  See  of  York,  wills  were  proved  in 
the  Court  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  There  were  also 
very  many  "  Courts  of  Peculiar  Jurisdiction,"  gene- 
rally called  *'  Peculiars,"  where  probate  of  wills  was 
granted.  Some  of  these  were  under  the  ecclesiastical 
supervision  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  who  had  what 
was  called  '* contentious  jurisdiction"  over  them; 
whilst  others  were  free  from  this  contentious  juris- 
diction. The  number  of  the  Peculiars  in  the  first 
division  was,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  thirty- 
one.  The  Peculiars  coming  under  the  second  division 
were  of  more  importance,  the  most  important  being 
the  Peculiar  Court  of  Southwell,  that  of  Selby,  and 
that  of  Snaith.  In  a  few  instances  there  were 
Peculiars,  situate  within  the  county  of  York,  but 
belonging  to  the  church  of  Durham,  the  wills  of 
which  were  sent  to  Durham. 

In  the  Consistoiy  Court  of  Richmond  in  Yorkshire, 
the  wills  of  persons  belonging  to  that  portion  of 
Yorkshire  which  formed  part  of  the  old  diocese  of 
Chester,  were  proved.  This  comprised  the  deaneries 
of  Boroughbridge,  Catterick,  and  Richmond,  and  the 
Yorkshire  portion  of  the  Deanery  of  Lonsdale.  Here 
again  the  wills  of  those  who  died  leaving  bona  nota- 
bUia within  the  province  of  York,  would  be  proved 
at  York  and  not  at  Richmond.  The  Richmond  wills 
prior  to  1748  were,  a  few  years  since,  taken  to 
Somerst  House,  London. 

It  is  impossible  to  be  more  explicit  in  a  short  com- 
munication, for  the  whole  subject  is  beset  with  diffi- 
culties. Even  the  alphabetical  "  List  of  the  Parishes 
and  Chapelries,  within  the  counties  of  York  and 
Nottingham,  as  are  not  within  the  ordinary  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Archbishop  of  Y'ork,  in  matters  of  Probate 
and  Administration,"  with  notes  on  the  same,  fill 
nearly  forty  octavo  pages,  closely  printed !  Again, 
the  question  of  what  constituted  bona  notabUia  has 
been  the  subject  of  many  trials  at  law,  and  a  hand- 
book has  been  written  on  it. 
PeDsara,  Abergele,  N.  Wales.  J,  P.  EabwaKEB. 
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[4,453.]    SuADOW-Moss.— Where  was  the  village 
which,  at  one  time,  was  called  Shadow-Moss  ? 

Bt  M«  NOTBS 

[4.454.]    InscmptioninPoyntonChubchtam).;  mbthodism  in'iblam. 

tor'Stton  rjSToJ?  of  The  McSlSnl  J*'^l    ^^^^K  <?«  P'"^  '^  ^^"^  "^  *  ^'^y 

in  Poynton  Churchy«d  ?       John  W.  Oliphant.  |  ctan"'ey;«weeper,  who  unites  the  two  congruous 

..;«-.      *,    «        r,.              »    ,       .  ,^  .,.  ■  trades  of  a  dealer  in  soot  and  in  second-hand  books ; 

14.466.]  "No  QOOD  Gbundts."-!  am  told  there  ^^,„„^  four  volumes  bound  in  « underdone  pie- 
is  a  s.^g  m  Lanowhue  as  foUow8:-«Th«e  are  no  „  «,niewhat  ancient  in  appearance.  I  ventnied 
good  Qrundys."  It  evidently  relates  to  a  famUy  of  ^  ^.^  ^j  ^  ^y,,^  ,^  ^^^  j^^^*;^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^ 
some  positaon  noted  for  their  stinginess,  and  appears  j^^  ^^^^  ^,  y^  j^,,^  ofaeP>aee<md  Anrt 
to  be  purely  local  Can  any  readw  name  the  locality  ^j^^  ^  ^j^,,^  ^  LL.D..  so  that  now  I  shall 
or  the  circumstanoes  which  caused  the  8*3!^^'^^  soon  be  as  «  f ause  as  a  boggart."     Upon  overfaauling 

[4456.]    Hunts  OF  NBWTOWN.Coixrai;E8T.-The  niypurcha^Iflndtoat  toe  books  belonged,  in  1778, 

writer  will  thanic  any  reader  who  wiU  Idndly  furnish  *<>  *  "f-  '""^  Plough.    Where  John  Qough  hved  or 

the  fullest  information  possible,  as  to  dates  and  what  he  was  does  not  appear.    I  take  it  he  mi«t 

other  matters  of  a  genealogical  character,  of  one  ^'^^^  ,* /'Jf'T /'*'?u '"'^''- "*  Tit    J^ 

T  V    XT     4.  ».v^  -*  r««  4.;™  u««*  *.u«  wi.if.»  rr— *.  Hundred  of  Salford,  for  those  parts  of  the  book 

John  Hunt,  who  at  one  time  kept  the  White  Hart  .       ^               u      j    !•    j      v-i   xt            •    • 

ui-   1            •!.  -4.  ^  i«  Tw^—*^™  r«^ii»i,«— ♦    «i«rv  DttOfit  U8®<1  wo  much  underlined,  while  the  marsm  is 

pubho-house,  situated  in  Newtown,  CoUyhurst ;  also  ,^      -„  -     ...       ^         j*            «     u-  •.  *u    *  i 

of  his  son  of  the  same  name.                         B.  M.  ,  often  filled  with  notes  and  forms,  of  which  the  fol- 

[4,467.]     Hbnby  HoueH,  Engbavee.-"  Henry  lowingi8a8pecimen,andmay  beinterestmg-tosome 

Hough,  of  Northen  Btchells,  died  30  Dec,  1727,  a«ed  P^^^^  *"  ^^  neighbourhood  of  Irlam  :- 

fifty-flve,  famous  throughout  the  kingdom  for  his  To  His  Majesty's  JusUces  of  the  Peace  in  and  for  Um 

skiU  in  the  art  of  engraTing,  in  which  he  has  not  left  ^^^^y  <>'  LancMhiie. 

hU  equal."    This  is  an  inscription  on  a  tombstone  in  We  the  undersigned  John  Yatesof  IrUm,  intte  puish 

%T    2.2     ji       ^.       ,        .       T    u  11   1.       I  J    r  of  Eccles,  in  the  said  eountv,  weayer :  Peter  Shaw  of 

Northenden  Churchyard.      I  shall  be  glad  of  some  iri^m  ,5oreeaid,  carrier;  and  Peter  yitee  of  theaaise 

details  concerning  Mr.  Hough's  life.                     M.  place,  weaver,  do  hereby  hnmbly  certify  that  a  chapel  or 

[4,46a]  AUTHOESHIPOFBOOK.-Caa  anyone  inform  SstL^DST  ^'r.^o.i^"  i'i'SJdi.'Jf^ 

me  who  was  the  author  or  compiler  of  a  curious  little  and  is  intended  to  be  used  for  the  religious  wonhip  of 

book  which  bears  the  following  title :  "A  Thousand  that  sect,  and  we  pray  that  the  same  may  be  reoordBdal 

Notable  Thin^  on  various  subjects  disclosed  from  tlw  general  Quarter  Sutsions  of  the  Peace  in  and  for  ti» 

au    «        4.      £  XT  4.           J   A  i.    L  •            •  1.      u*     1.  B<^id  county,  according  to  the  directions  of  an  Act  of 

the  Secrets  of  Nature  and  Art ;  being  a  nch  cabinet  Parliament  made  and  passed  in  tbe  first  year  of  the  reign 

of  select  Curiosities  and  Karities  ?"  It  was  published  of  their  late  Majesties  King  WriUiam  and  Qoeen  Maiy, 

in  Manchester  by  Hopper  and  Ca,  Swan  Courts  in  intituled  *•  An  Act  for  exempting  their  MajeeOea  Pn> 

1800.     It  professes  to  give  valuable  hint,  for  the  J?:J:"r^'SiTa.'!S:?' ^JS^tSL^SS^ 

housewife  and  the  doctor,  and  remedies  for  every  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  180i. 

disease  to  which  man  is  subject.  £.  Pabtinoton.  J.  YAiaa. 

[4,469.]    Glaciation.— In  the  quarry  (limestone)  S«"  y^^' 

near  Castletown,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  the  drift  ^^^^^  Palatine  of  Lancaster  to  wit.     ^"^ 

accumulation  is  taken  off  the  rock,  which  there  dips  These  are  to  certify  that  at   the   general  Qnarter 

at  about  the  angle  of  the  shore,  the  surface  of  the  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  held  by  adjournment  at  tbe  New 

stoneis  found  weathered  into  those  curious  inequalities  ?2;!S'„?TuncMt^  ule°  laSTdlyTiLSlLS:!  rS 

which  one  notices  on  the  limestone  fells,  as  about  forty-fourth  year  oi  the  rolgn  of  our  Sovereign  Lord 

Orange  and  Cartmel-in-Fumess,  and  on  the  slopes  of  King  George  the  Third,  a  certain  chapel  or  meetlag- 

Ingleborough.    But  some  of  these  rounded  rugosities  J»^"««  \V®*y  ^^^^  '«» ^*^«^^  ^  "SP^^^L**"^  *" 

u         *u    *           1       A     a       ^1-11            *  u  ^  **>•  8aid  county,  eras  certified   to   the  Joatices    lien 

have  the  tops  planed  on  and  glacially  scratched,  assembled  as  a  place  of  congregation  or  aaeembly  of 

Perhaps  some  of  our  geological  authorities  would  religious  wonhip,  and  that  the  aame  was  reoorded  at 

explain  how  this  has  come  about  ?                        S.  ^"  Session  pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  made  and 
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passed  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  their  late  Majesties 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  intituled  **  An  Act  for 
exempting  their  Majesties  Protestant  subjects  dissenting 
from  the  Church  of  England  from  the  penalties  of  cer- 
tain Laws."  E.  OoBST, 

Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  lAncasbire. 

William  Nobbuby. 

afforley  Cottage.  Leigh. 

HOW  THB  PBB8SNT  SYSTEM  OF  FIGUBING  GBBW 

IN  ENGLAND. 

[4,461.]  In  Tourist's  notes  of  the  quaint  old  town 
of  £irkby  Lonsdale  in  the  City  News  of  October  9, 
•  man  is  said  to  have  discovered  in  the  year  1808 
figures  on  several  of  the  beams  in  the  church  of  the 
Norman  period  showing  the  date  to  be  1149.  I 
should  like  to  dispute  the  correctness  of  this  dis^ 
covery,  and  to  stato  that  it  involves  an  utter  impos- 
sibility. For  this  reason,  the  Arabic  or  Indian  figures 
were  not  introduced  into  England  till  long  after 
A.D.  1149,  and  then  their  application  to  what  is  called 
the  denary  scale  only  very  slowly  and  gradually  got 
into  general  use.  The  Latin  language  was  univer- 
sally used  by  scholars,  and  they  used  the  Roman 
letters  in  lieu  of  Arabic  figures,  and  by  means  of 
accumulation  rather  than  by  the  denary  method  high 
numbers  were  then  invariably  expressed.  Instead  of 
the  neat  expression  of  the  date  named  thus— 1149— 
it  would  have  been  clumsily  expressed  thus  — 
MCXXXXIX.  The  happy  idea  of  using  the  cipher 
and  affixing  a  local  or  positional  value  to  figures  was 
very  slow  in  taking  root. 

We  gained  a  splendid  secret  when  we  first  obtained 
it,  but  most  men  could  not  understand  it  a  bit,  and 
clung  to  the  Roman  cumulative  method  of  expiessing 
numbers  in  preference;  and  they  mixed  together 
Roman  and  Arabic  fifi^ures  in  the  oddest  fashion.  For 
example,  at  Oxford  the  college  bursars'  accounts  of 
the  fourteenth  century  abound  with  such  hybrid 
figuring  as  X6  for  16,  XXI  for  21.  Evidently  it  was 
not  known  that  the  position  of  the  first  figure  if  1 
would  have  the  value  of  10,  and  if  2  stood  there  it 
would  suffice  to  express  20 ;  and  if  any  figure  beyond 
twenty  and  less  than  ten  required  expression,  it  could 
be  done  by  putting  it  in  the  place  of  the  ought  and 
instead  of  it  When  this  had  been  mastered  they 
could  not  cany  out  the  idea,  applying  it  to  hun- 
dreds—they  learnt  slowly  and  by  stages.  A  tomb  at 
Noibury  Church,  Derbyshire,  displays  the  earliest 
advance  I  have  met  with,  the  date -on  it  (1473)  being 
engraved  thus— M<XX)C7a  At  Helmdon,  Hants, 
eighty  years  later,  a  further  advance  is  manifested, 


though  still  complete  and  perfect  knowledge  is  con- 
spicuously wanting,  the  date  1553  is  put  down  thus, 
M553.  It  was  several  generations  before  the  full  use 
the  cipher  was  capable  of  was  generally  understood. 
Of  course  a  septenary  scale  might  have  been  adopted 
instead  of  a  denary  one  (and  if  like  the  Romans,  the 
Arabs  or  Hindoos  bad  not  found  the  means  to  express 
VIII  and  IX  by  one  figure,  the  denary  scale  could 
not  have  been  adopted).  In  a  septenary  scale,  14 
(in  denary)  would  be  represented  by  20 ;  and  21  (in 
the  denary)  by  30. 

Not  till  about  1550  was  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
Arabic  and  Roman  figures  discontinued.  It  is  an 
interesting  circumstance  that  that  Arabian  produc- 
tion, an  Almanac,  was  the  popular  educator  in  this 
important  matter.  Many  copies  of  John  Somers's 
Calendar,  long  ago  published  regularly  at  Oxford, 
have  a  table  showing  how  to  read  "Algorismum" 
arithmetically.  This,  I  presume,  is  what  is  meant 
by  this  word.  I  specially  refer  to  the  copy  for  A.D. 
1385,  in  which  I  am  told  that  a  note  states  as 
follows :— ''Its  (Algorismum's)  usefulness  consists  in 
this,  that  a  great  number  may  be  comprehended  in  a 
compact  form  (tn  brevi  satia  spatio),  but  the  numbers 
inserted  in  this  Calendar  do  not  go  beyond  60  **  (ultra 
^um  iummam  non  ett  protenB€B, 

Experienced  antiquaries  will  not  be  misled  by  the 
perplexing  shape  of  very  ancient  fives,  since  it  is 
now  admitted  that  the  wavy  and  very  one-like 
stroke  did  not  stand  for  1 ;  it  represented  5.  The 
French  still  make  five  in  a  veiy  ill-defined  way, 
from  this  being  the  original  modeL  It  was  owing 
entirely  to  ignorance  on  this  point  that  *<  the  Jews' 
House,"  Lincoln,  for  a  long  time  got  the  repute  of 
being  the  oldest  inhabited  house  in  England.  The 
date  on  it  seemed  to  indicate  that  it  was  built  in  the 
twelfth  century,  but  the  second  figure  really  and 
truly  was  not  1— it  meant  5;  and  so  the  building 
is  400  years  later  as  regards  its  date  than  is  supposed. 
I  expect  the  Kirkby  Lonsdale  date  is  properly  1549, 
owing  to  a  similar  mistake  in  reading  the  figures. 
The  date  at  Helmdon  above  referred  to,  viz.,  M533, 
for  a  time  was  incorrectly  read  as  meaning  1133. 

I  request  as  a  favour  the  insertion  of  La  Place's 

words  of  high  praise  on  the  denary  system.     They 

will  be  read,  I  think,  with  pleasure  by  many.    He 

says  :— 

The  idea  of  ezprMsing  all  quantltiea  by  the  nine 
figures,  wheraby  ia  imparted  to  them  both  an  abao- 
late  value,  and  one  by  position,  ia  ao  aimple  that  its 
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very  simplicity  in  the  leesoii  for  our  not  being 
Bumoiently  aware  how  much  admiration  it  deserves. 
But  it  is  just  this  simplicity  and  the  facility  which 
calculations  acquire  by  it,  that  raises  ttie  anthmeti- 
eal  sjTstem  of  the  Indians  to  the  jank  of  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  indispensable  inventions.  How 
difficult  it  was  to  discover  such  a  method  mi^  be 
inferred  from  the  circumstance  that  it  escaped  the 
talents  of  Archimedes  and  ApoUonius  of  Perga,  two 
men  of  the  most  profound  genius  of  antiquity. 

John  Godson. 

Ashby  FoMlle  Tloarage,  Melton  Mowbray. 


(X)MMENTS  AND  ANSWERa 

AUTHOBSHIP  OP  BOOK— **A  THOUSAND  NOTABLB 


THINGS." 
(Query  No.  4.458,  Ootober  16.) 

[4,462.]  A  copy  of  this  little  book  come  into  my 
handd  some  years  ago,  and  like  your  correspondent 
Mr.  Partington  I  desired  to  know  something  more 
about  it  and  its  author  or  compiler.  A  cursory 
examination  showed  that,  notwithstanding  its  im- 
print, the  book  had  no  local  interest  whatever,  and, 
judging  from  some  information  given  at  the  end 
respecting  the  London  Courts  of  Law,  I  took  it  to  be 
a  reprint  of  some  old  London  published  book.  I  was 
confirmed  in  this  impression  by  afterwards  seeing 
another  little  volume  entitled  The  Queen^s  CloMt 
Opened,  dated  about  1684  (I  quote  from  memory)  and 
containing  similar  fearful  and  wonderful  recipes.  I 
have,  however,  since  come  across  what  is  undoubtedly 
the  original  of  the  book  referred  to,  namely,  a  small 
quarto  volume,  the  body  in  black-letter,  published 
exactly  three  hundred  years  ago,  namely : — 

A  Thousand  Notable  Things  of  Sundry  Sortes, 
whereof  seme  are  wonderfull,  some  straunge,  some 
pleasant,  divers  necessary,  a  great  sort  profitable, 
and  many  very  precious.  ....  At  London, 
imprinted  for  Edward  White,  dwelling  at  the  litle 
north-doore  of  Paules,  at  the  eigne  of  the  Gunne. 
Anno  Dom.  1586. 

The  book  is  inscribed  in  a  fulsome  (characteristic  of 
the  age)  but  cleverly  alliterative  dedication  to  *'  The 
right  honorable,  vertuous,  and  affable  Lady  Margaret, 
Countease  of  Darby,  by  Thomas  Lupton." 

This  volume,  which  can  be  seen  at  the  chief  Befer- 
enoe  Library  (cat.  No.  27866),  is  well  worth  perusal, 
and  will  give  a  good  idea  of  what  our  ancestors  in 
the  days  of  "good  Queen  Bess''  were  prepared  to 
swallow — literally  and  figuratively  —  literally,  as 
regards  the  abominable  messes  they  poured  down 
their  throats,  and  figuratively,  the  astounding  stories 


they  accepted  as  facts.  The  difference  between  the 
two  books  is  but  slight.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
the  Manchester  one  was  copied  from  a  modernised 
edition  of  the  original,  as  it  cont-ains  at  the  end  some 
additional  and  more  recent  matter. 

My  copy  of  the  Manchester  edition  bears  marks  of 
being  well  studied,  and  evidently  has  been  much 
appreciated,  being  marked  with  crosses  and  many 
recipes  being  annotated  "  good  "  and  "  tried,"  and  I 
have  no  doubt  the  book  would  be  popular  and  sell 
well  amongst  our  grandfathers  here  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  I  need  not  add  that  most  of 
the  *'  notable  events"  narrated  are,  to  say  the  least, 
apocryphal;  the  medical  and  other  recipes  all 
doubtful,  many  detestably  nasty,  and  some  abso- 
lutely poisonous.  The  whole  is  leavened  with  astro- 
logical and  other  superstitious  nonsense.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  least  said  upon  the  latter  the  better 
even  in  1886.  *< Napoleon's  Book  of  Fate"  and 
'*  Fortune  Tellers"  are  still  good  saleable  stock  with 
the  minor  booksellers  and  newsagents. 

H.  B.  Bbdfbrn. 
Moss  Bide. 

«  «  • 

The  curious  book  mentioned  by  Mr.  E.  Pabtinq- 
TON  is  one  that  has  frequently  been  printed  and 
reprinted.  It  first  appeared  in  1586,  and  was  the 
work  of  Thomas  Lupton,  a  miscellaneous  writer  of 
the  Elizabethan  age.  The  first  edition  of  A 
Thousand  Notable  Things  is  now  a  rare  book,  bat 
there  is  a  copy  in  the  Manchester  Free  Library* 
Additions  and  omissions  have  been  made  by  sabee- 
quent  editors.  The  book  is  partly  a  collection  of 
recipes  and  partly  a  miscellany  of  anecdotes  interest- 
ing for  the  light  they  throw  upon  the  folk-lore  of 
the  past  A  considerable  number  of  the  articles  are 
translated  from  the  Latin  of  Mizaldus. 


Higher  Broughton. 


William  E.  A.  Axon. 


SHADOW  H068. 
(Query  No.  4,468^  Ootober  16.) 

[4,463.]  Shadow  Moss,  or  more  properiy  Shadow- 
Moss-Nook  (anciently  Shadoke  Moss),  is  at  the 
southern  end  of  Northen  Etchells,  adjoining  StyalL 
A  moss  formerly  lay  between  Styall  and  Northen 
Etchells,  called  Shadoke  Moss,  upon  which  there  was 
aBlacklache,  and*theThree-Lane  Ends,  where  the 
smithy  and  the  Tatton  Arms  stand,  is  Shadow-Moss- 
Nook,  in  Northen  Etchells,  within  the  parish  of 
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Northen.  This  hostelry  was  formerly  kept  by  a  very 
worthy  man,  named  Owen  Gamer,  whose  memory  is 
worth  preservation.  From  the  Northen  side  of 
Shadow  Moss  the  water  runs  to  the  Mersey ;  while 
from  the  southern  (the  Styall)  side,  it  runs  to  the 
Bollin.  William  Nobbuby. 

CHEBTHAM  AND  CHBBTHAM  HILL. 
(CNofl.  4.482  and  4,448.) 

[4,464.]  I  am  sure  my  friend  Mr.  Samubl  Hewitt 
will  pardon  me  if  I  assure  him  that  he  has  fallen  into 
a  mistake  when  he  wrote  that  Cheetham  Hill  is  a 
Tillage  in  Cheetham.  A  village  within  a  township 
is  an  impossibility.  He  seems  to  have  felt  this  when 
he  named  only  two  points  as  defining  the  boundary 
of  Cheetham  Hill.  The  truth  is  that  Cheetham  Hill, 
Miles  Platting,  Longsight,  Fallowfield,  Greenheys, 
Old  Trafford,  Seedley,  Wallness,  and  Charlestown, 
are  all  places  or  localities  which  have  each  a  name  as 
indicating  a  neighbourhood ;  but  none  of  them  has 
a  recognized  boundary  or  any  legal  existence. 

Hbnby  Pauldbn. 

a  hanchb8tbb  shobthand  authob. 

(Not.  4.403  and  4.448.) 

[4,465.]  Mr.  Joseph  Johnson  says  that  I  am 
mistaken  as  to  the  name  of  Verity's  father.  My 
authority,  as  I  think  the  article  itself  will  show,  is 
the  biography  of  Verity  issued  by  his  widow.  Pre- 
sumably the  information  came  from  Verity  himself, 
and  may,  if  erroneous,  afford  a  fresh  illustration  of 
the  adage  that  '*  it  is  a  wise  child  that  knows  its  own 
father.**  I  shall  therefore  leave  Mr.  Johnson  and 
Mrs.  Verity  to  settle  what  was  the  correct  name  of 
her  father-in-law.  And  now  let  me  express  my 
thanks  to  Mr.  Johnson  for  his  sketch  of  the  eccentric 
**  Primitive."  It  Would  be  a  pity  if  such  a  character 
had  passed  entirely  unchronided.  Mr.  Johnson  has 
from  time  to  time  in  your  pages  shown  the  possession 
of  an  ample  and  entertaining  fund  of  information 
respecting  Manchester  men  and  matters  of  a  bygone 
generation.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  he  were 
induced,  in  some  systematic  fashion,  to  commit  his 
reminiscences  to  the  safe  keeping  of  type  and  ink. 

William  E.  A.  Axon. 

Higher  Bronghtoo. 

CBOHWBLL'S'OLD  BOOTS. 
(Nos.  4,483.  4,489.  and  4,447.) 

[4,466.]  In  November,  1860,  the  feoffees  of  the 
Chetham  LiOraiy  disestablished  the  old  collection  of 


"curiosities"  from  the  walls  of  the  Library,  and  sent 
some  of  them  to  the  Museum  in  Peel  Park.    The 

carefully-made -out  *' schedule"  which  came  with 
them,  and  which  is  now  before  me,  shows  that  fifty- 
four  articles  were  presented,  upon  my  undertaking 
that  *'  so  far  as  is  practicable  they  are  to  be  cleaned, 
preserved,  and  placed  in  the  Museum."  Thirty-six 
of  these  were  crocodiles,  alligators,  lizards,  turtles, 
jaws  of  sharks,  odd  parts  of  fishes,  bones,  and  odd- 
ments of  what  once  had  been  specimens  of  natural 
history.  They  were  all  much  damaged  and  coated 
with  smoke,  paint,  and  dirty  varnish.  The  remaining 
nineteen  articles  included  Indian  arrows,  snow-shoes, 
baskets,  gourds,  and  other  barbaric  articles ;  a  skele- 
ton of  a  man  black  with  smoke  and  dust,  and  minus 
a  lot  of  his  bones;  the  "hairy  mon"  (a  young  ourang 
outang) ;  also  an  anatomically  injected  body  of  a  de- 
formed youth ;  and,  lastly,  "  th*  owd  woman's  clog." 
About  a  dozen  of  the  whole  lot  were  destroyed,  for 
they  were  worthless  or  not  fit  objects  for  our  Museum. 
The  others  can  be  seen  in  the  Museum  at  the  present 
time.  There  were  no  **  old  boots  *'  of  Cromwell  or 
any  other  celebrity.  The  feoffees  considerately  re- 
tained the  armour,  swords,  weapons,  instruments, 
and  other  articles  of  any  real  value,  as  may  be  seen 
by  a  careful  examination  of  the  catalogue  printed  in 
the  Book  of  Days,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Cottam  ;  and 
these  are  probably  carefully  preserved  in,  and  yet  to 
be  seen  at,  the  Chetham  Library. 

John  Plant, 

Cantor -Peel  Park  ICoMom. 


QUERIES. 

[4,467.]  TiMPBBLBY  Hall.— Who  was  the  owner 
of  Timperley  Hall,  near  Altrincham,  about  the  year 
1766,  and  are  there  any  particulars  obtainable  about 
the  place  before  that  time  ?  S.  J.  Wood. 

[4,468.]  SHIBB8.— It  would  be  interesting  to  have 
a  list  of  the  districts,  other  than  now  recognized 
counties,  that  have  been  or  are  dignified  with  the 
title  of  "shire,"  and  an  account  of  the  reason  of  their 
being  so  distinguished ;  and  whether  they  were  ever 
practically  counties,  and  if  so,  why  and  when  they 
ceased  to  be  such  ?  I  have  noticed,  amongst  otherSf 
AUertonshire,  Blackbumshire,  Hallamshire,  Howden- 
shire,  Mashamshire,  and  Richmondshive.  S. 

[4,469.]  Vebsbs  on  the  Books  of  the  Bible. 
Can  anyone  supply  me  with  the  words  of  some 
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yersee  desbribing  the  Books  of  the  Bible  ?    The  flwt  gatUt^afi,  OctObCt  30,  1886. 

two  lines  are  as  follow :  -  »«tu*vaK,  lyw^w^i.  ov,  *o«7v. 

In  Genesis,  the  world  is  made  by  God's  ersatiTe  hand ;  i 

In  Exodus,  the  Hebrews  marched  to  gain  the  promised  COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

land. 

,.-.,                      ,           ,              jii.iv                   -J  "NO  GOOD  ORUNDY8." 

I  had  the  verses  when  a  boy,  and  lately  have  inquired 

at  the  Bible  Society  and  Religious  Tract  Society,  but  ^^"•'y  ^°-  *'^'  ^*^^  "'^ 

they  cannot  help  me.    In  1866  they  were  sold  in  [4»471.]     In   answer  to  your  correspondent,  J. 

Liverpool  in  a  printed  leaflet.          W.  B.  Adams.  Jf  ^'  ^  j^»^«  ^^^  *^«  "ying. "  Tliere  are  no  good 

Gnindys,''  as  belonging  to  the  Tyldesley  district, 

[4,470.]     Thb  Union  Mill:  A  Public  Trust.—  Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  in  that  neigh- 
Some  years  ago  there  stood  on  the  plot  of  land  in  bourhood  could  tell  us  the  origin.                   A.  Z. 
David-street^which  is  now  occupied  by  the  ware-  ^^^  lonsdalb  chubch. 
house  No.  66,  Pnncess-street,  a  com  mill,  on  the  ^^te  No.  4.461.  October  28.) 
front  of  which  was  an  oval  stone  tablet  bearing  an  [4,472.]    The  Rev.  Mr!  Godson's  scepticism  about 
inscription  which  set  forth  that  "  This  mill  was  the  date  in  Kirkby  Lonsdalo  Church  is  shared  by 

built  by  pubUc  subscription,"  in  the  year .     It  canon  Ware,  the  present  vicar  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale, 

was  called  the  Union  Mill,  and  the  public-house  who  read  a  paper  before  the  Antiquarian  Society  of 

opposite  took  its  name  therefrom.    If  the  mill  was  Cumberland   and   Westmorland  on   the   tenth   of 

built  by  pubUc  subscription,  what  has  become  of  the  August,  1870,  in  which  he  says :—"  About  1806  the 

trjst  then  created?  who  has  conveyed  the  land  to  ^Id  roof  was  taken  down.    Some  of  the  oak  beams 

the  present  owner?  and  what  has  been  done  with  are  said  to  have  borne  the  date  MCXUX.    If  thU  be 

the  purchase  money  ?                 Hbnby  Pauldbn.  true  (and  I  am  told  that  the  date  was  read  by  a  person 

well  skilled  in  antiquities),  the  beams  must  have 

Making  Papbb  out  of  Tobacco  Wastb. — A  belonged  to  the  Normsn  roof  and  have  been  used 

new  use  for  the  tobaooo  plant  is  said  to  have  been  dis-  again  in  the  Tudor  roof.    But  I  can  hardly  believe  in 

oovered  ia  America.    Its  stem  and  waete,  it  is  claimed,  .^.4.^  ^.i.  i-  ^  v^^^  -i.  «.,«i,  »  »««;ywi  »    r»^i,.»-  ^k-. 

are  equal  to  linen  rags  In  the  manufacture  of  papen  *  ^*^  cut  m  a  beam  at  such  a  penod.      Perhaps  the 

Tobacco  waste  costs  leas  than  JB2  a  ton,  linen  rags  £14  to  letter  read  as  C  should  be  D.                  W.  Wifbb. 

£16.  There  is  no  expense  in  sorting  the  former,  end  very  Higher  Broughton. 

little  shrinkaffe.  as  against  the  loss  of  one-thiid  on  nun.  

The  yearlytobaeco  waste  is  estimated  by  the  UniSS  CBOMWBLL'8  BOOTS  AT  CHBTHAM  COLLEGB. 

States  census  reports  at  from  3,000,000  to   4,000,000  r^  (Nos.  4,433.  4,489.  4.447,  and  4.4661) 

pounds.  rM73.]    The  boots  alleged  to  be  Oliver  Cromwell's 

Ambbican  Abbbbviations  of   thbib    Statb  were  hung  over  the  entrance  to  the  Reading  Room, 

Namm.— It  often  pnzdss  an  Englishman  to  thoroughly  to  the  left  of  the  skeleton  of  the  highway  robber 

grasp  the  system  of  abbreviation  need  by  the  people  of  -«f«--^    f^   k«    nr,.     PrA^rn.       t  ^w**^^    ♦«    u. 

the  United  SUtes,  when  writing  the  vwioua  names  of  referred    to   by    Mr.    Plant.       I    wrote   to   Mr. 

the  States  and  territories  in  the  Union.    Two  plans  are  Worrall,    but    received   no  answer.      I  regret  his 

adopted:  one  is  like  the  English— to  use  the  first  syllable  silence,  because  he  would  have  been  able  to  state 

SS'toStuS.'re^r'^tS^cSSi.iMrfK'?  «  »»»•  ^**  ^^  «*'Mted  earlier  th.n  1868  (he 

and  last  letter.    Examples  of  the  latter  are  Me.  for  being  an  older  boy  than  I),  from  which  year  to 

Maine ;  Vt.  for  Vermont ;  Ga.  for  Georgia ;  and  Md.  for  1860  I  can  testify  as  to  their  exhibition  in  tiie 

Ma^land,  and  Ky.  for  Kentucky.  C^jUgg^  Museum.     No  doubt  additions  were  made  at 

Fbbs  in  Wbstminstiib  Abbby.— The  London  various  times,  one  of  which  I  remember  about  1859, 

Bums  Club  calls  attention  to  a  grievance  in  connection    ^^-^u a    .^u  a      -    *  n  «rru-      •     *u 

with  Westminster  Abbey.  They  were  desirous  of  placing  ^°*^'*  ^"^   described   as   f oUows :— "  This    is   the 

a  medallion  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  English  Walhalla,  skeleton  of  a  mouse  found  in  the  position  of  eating 

but  on  oonnting  the  cost  they  discovered  that  there  was  its  own  toe  nails,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Wray,  in  the 

no  less  than  one  hundred  pounds  m  fees  to  be  paid  to  Tur«««K^of^,   r»-*K«^Jli»     t    ^».c...^»    ♦i,;-  -^n  u- 

Uie  Abbey  officials.     Probibly  tiie  Dean  and  Chapter  Manchester   Cathedral.       I   presume   this  wiU  be 

have  no  power  to  remit  this  tax,  but  Westminster  Abbey  omitted  in  the  lists  of  curiosities  by  Chambers  and 

is  the  property  of  the  nation,  and  there  ought  to  be  no  Mr.  Rylance.    For  this  reason  (accepting  the  sUte- 

monetary  hindrance  to  the  erection  there  of  memorials  ^^„f  ^t  vr.  t  o.  ♦k.**  ♦!,-  k^^*-  «r^L  Z^*  ^^x^iuz*^ 

of  the  men  and  women  of  whom  tiie  nation  is  justiy  ^^^^  ^^  ^^'  ^®*  ^^^^  *^®  ^^^  ^^'^  °®*  exhibited 

proud.      .._  ^  ^^  .  up  to  1854)  my  conclusions  are  that  all  additions 
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between  these  dates,  1854  and  1859,  are  as  yet 
omitted  in  any  printed  lists  of  curiosities  belonging 
to  the  College  Museum.  I  hope  this  deficiency  will 
not  be  seen  in  the  Rey.  Mr.  Henn's  Memoir  of  Richard 
Hanby,  late  governor  of  the  above  College. 

Mr.  Plant  kindly  informs  us  that  many  articles 
of  value  were  retained  by  the  ieofees.  In  a  room 
adjoining  the  library  I  remember  waving  the  colours 
carried  by  the  Manchester  Volunteers  at  the  siege  of 
Gibraltar,  and  also  flourishing  the  sword  with  the 
white  haft,  **  which  once  belonged  to  General  Wolfe." 
There  were  four  swords,  and  in  my  time  (1858  to 
1860)  the  other  three  were  not  described. 

John  Cbabtbbb. 

C.-<iii*M. 

CHBBTHAH  AND  CHBBTHAH  HILL. 
(Nos.  4,482. 4.448.  and  4.464.) 

[4,474.]  As  Mr.  Paulbbn  has  deemed  my  note  on 
Cheetham  Hill  worthy  of  his  criticism,  I  should  be 
wanting  in  courtesy  if  I  left  his  remarks  unnoticed. 
He  thinks  I  am  in  error  when  I  state  that  Cheetham 
Hill  is  a  village  hi  Cheetham ;  he  asserts  that  **  a 
village  within  a  township  is  an  impossibility."  If 
Mr.  Pauldbn  vrill  consult  the  Imperial  Oaxeteer  of 
Bnffland  and  Wales,  he  will  find  a  multitude  of 
instances  subversive  of  this  assertion.  Take  thB 
following:^ 

BroughtoD,  a  township  chapelry  on  the  river 
Irwell,  in  the  parish,  and  within  the  borough,  of 
Manchester.    Includes  the  village  of  KersalL 

Cheetham,  a  village,  a  township^  a  tub-district, 
and  two  ohapelries  in  Mancheater  Parish,  Lancashire. 
The  villMe  bears  the  name  of  Cheetham  Hill,  stands 
within  the  Manchester  Borough  2kmilea N.N.W.  of 
the  centre  of  Manehoster,  and  has  a  Post  Office  under 
Manchester.  The  towtuhip  includes  the  village  .*  is  all 
saborbaD  to  Manchester :  contains  numeroas  villas 
of  Manchester  merchants  and  manufactarors,  and 
was  long  the  residence  of  Ihe  ancient  family  of 
t      Chetham. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  two  places  I  have  named 
as  the  boundaries  of  the  village,  Mr.  Pauldbn  must 
admit  that  the  boundary  of  a  hill  is  its  base  line ; 
this  being  so,  the  two  points  named  in  my  note  are 
natural  boundaries.  And  then  as  to  its  lateral  ex- 
tenaicm,  in  addition  to  its  strongly  marked  base,  a 
part  of  Broughton  on  one  side  and  of  Crumpsall  on 
the  other,  constitute  as  distinct  natural  limits  as  the 
most  captious  objector  can  require.  But  we  are  told 
that  Cheetham  Hill  has  no  **  legal  existence  (what- 


ever that  may  mean).  We  know,  however,  that  it  has 
an  actual,  a  x>08itive  existence,  as  well  as  Pendle  Hill, 
though  its  altitude  is  not  so  great. 

Samubl  Hbwitt. 
Feroival-atreet,  0.-on-IC. 

VBB8BS  ON  THB  BOOKS  OF  THB  BIBLB. 
(Query  No.  4.460,  Ootober  28L) 

[4,475.]  A  large  number  of  correspondents  have 
obligingly  sent  copies  of  the  verses  on  the  Books  of 
the  Bible  inquired  for  by  W.  B.  Adams,  including 
Annie  Bradshaw,  of  Lostock,  near  Urmston ;  H.  J. 
Oldham,  Salford;  C.  E.Priestley;  T.  T.  Hayes,  of 
Leigh  ;  F.  L.  Potts,  of  Brunswick-street,  C.-on-M. ; 
J.  W.  Fitton,  Hyde  Boad ;  as  well  as  several  anony- 
mous writers.    The  lines  are  as  follows : — 

OLD  TS8TAMBNT. 

In  Gbnbsis  the  world  was  made  bv  God's  creative  hand ; 
In  Exodus  the  Hebrews  march'd  to  gain  the  Promised 

Land. 
Lbyiticus  contains  the  Law,  holy,  and  just,  and  good. 
NuMBBBS  records  the  tribes  enroll'd— all  sons  of  Abraham's 

blood. 
Moses,  in  DEtTTEBONOxr,  recounts  God's  mighty  deeds. 
Brave  Joshua  into  Canaan's  land  the  host  ox  Israel  leads. 
In  JuDGBS  their  rebellion  oft  provokes  the  Lord  to  smite. 
But  Ruth  records  the  faitn  of  one  well  pleasing  in  His 

sighL 
In  First  and  Second  Sajiubl  ofc  Jesse's  son  we  read. 
Ten  Tribes  in  First  and  Second  Kings  revolted  from  his 

seed. 
TheFUrstand  Second  Chbonicles  see  Jadah  captive  made 
But  Ezra  leads  a  remnant  back  by  princely  pyrus'  aid. 
The  city  walls  of  Zion  Nhhhmtaw  builds  again ; 
While  EsTHBB  saves  her  people  from  plots  of  wicked  men. 
In  Job  we  read  bow  faith  will  live  beneath  affliction's  rod. 
And  David's  Psalms  are  precious  songs  to  every  child  of 

God. 
The  Pbovsbbs  like  a  goodly  string  of  choicest  pearls 

appear. 
Ecclbsiastbs  teaches  man  how  vain  are  all  things  here. 
The  mystic  Song  of  Solomon  exalts  sweet  Sharon's  Rose ; 
Wnilst  Christ   the  Saviour  and   the  King  the  **rapt 

Isaiah  "  shows. 
The  warning  Jbbbmiah,  Apostate  Israel  scorns ; 
His  plaintive  Lambntations  their  awful  downfall  mourns. 
EzBKiBL  tells  in  wondrous  words  of  dazzling  mysteries ; 
WhUst  kings  and  empires  yet  to  come,  Danibl  in  vision 


Of  judgment  and  of  mercy,  Hosba  loves  to  tell. 

Jobl  describes  the  blessed  days  when  God  with  man 

shall  dweU. 
Among  Tekoa's  herdsmen  Amos  received  his  call ; 
Whilst  Obadiah  prophesies  of  Edom's  final  fall. 
Jonah  enshrines  a  wondrous  type  of  Christ  our  risen  Lord. 
MiCAH  pronounces  Judah  lost — lost,  but  again  restored. 
Nahum  declares  on  Nineveh  just  judgment  shall  be 

poured. 
A  view  of  Chaldea's  comhig  doom  Habaxkuk's  visions 

give; 
Next  Zbphaniah  warns  the  Jews  to  turn,  repent,  and  live 
Haogai  wrote  to  those  who  saw  the  Temple  built  again 
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And  Zeceabiah  prophesied  of  Christ's  triamphant  reif^n. 
Malachi  was  the  last  who  touch'd  the  high  prophetic 

chord ; 
Its  fioal  notes  sublimely  show  the  comincf  of  the  Lord. 

NEW  TESTAMBNT. 

Matthew  and  Maiue,  and  Luke  and  John,  the  Holy 

Gospels  wrote. 
Describing  how  tlie  Saviour  died — his  life— and  all  he 

taught^ 
Acts  prove  how  God  the  Apostles  own'd  with  signs  in 

every  place. 
St.  Paul,  in  Romans  teaches  us  how  man  is  sav'd  by  grace. 
The  Apostle,  in  Cobinthians,  instructs,  exhorts,  reproves. 
Galatians  shows  that  faith  in  Christ  alone  the  Father 

loves. 
Ephesians  and  Phiuppians  tell  what  Christians  ought 

to  be; 
CoLOSsiANs  bids  us  live  to  God  and  for  eternity. 
In  Thessalonians  we  are  taught  the  Lord  will  come 

from  Heaven. 
In  Timothy  and  Tirns  a  Bishop's  rule  is  given. 
Philemon  marlis  a  christian's  love,  which  only  Christiana 

Icnow. 
Hebrews  reveals  the  Gosi)el  prefigured  by  the  Law. 
Jambs  teaches  without  holiness  faith  is  but  vain  and 

dead, 
St.  Peter  points  the  narrow  way  in  which  the  Saints  are 

led. 
John,  in  his  three  Epistles,  on  love  delights  to  dwelL 
St.  Judb  gives  awful  warning  of  judgment,  wrath,  and 

hell. 
The  Revelation  prophesies  of  that  tremendous  day. 
When  Christ,  and  Christ  alone,  shall  be  the  trembling 

sinner's  stay. 

QUERIES. 

[4,476.]  "Calling  a  Spadb  a  Spade."— Can 
any  one  throw  a  little  light  upon  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  the  oft-repeated  English  saying,  '*  Call  a 
spade  a  spade  ?  '*  S.  H. 

[4,477.]  The  Mebsby  fbom  Cheadlb  to 
FLiXTON.-^Can  any  readers  supply  me  with  in- 
formation respecting  the  banks  conflninfi;  the 
waters  of  tlie  river  Mersey  from  Cheadle  to  Flizton— 
the  date  of  their  erection,  by  whom  done,  and  at 
whose  cost;  and  who  is  responsible  for  their  main-' 
tenance  ?  Cheadle. 


Thb  Authoe  op  "D'ye  Ken  John  Peel.-' — 
The  death  is  aonounced  of  John  Woodcock  Crraves, 
author  of  the  popular  hunting  song  '*D*ye  Ken  John 
Peel."  who  died  at  Hobart  Town,  August  16.  The  Mel- 
bourne newspapers  say  he  was  100  years  old;  but^it  is 
asserted  that  he  was  not  more  than  ninety-six  or  ninety^ 
seven.  He  was  a  native  of  Wigton,  Cumberland,  and 
eatablished  himself  as  a  woollen  manufacturer  at  Cald- 
beok,  whence  he  emigrated  with  his  wife  and  family  to 
Tasmania.  This  famous  song  is  known  all  the  world 
over,  wherever  Cumbrians  congregate. 


Saturdast  Kiovcmbct  d,  t88e. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

"NO  GOOD  0BUNDY8." 
(Not.  4.456  and  4.47L) 

[4,478.]  An  old  man  whom  I  saw  this  week,  and 
who  lives  at  Astley  and  is  eighty-two  years  of  age, 
remembers  the  saying,  "  There  are  no  good  Grundys," 
as  referring,  when  he  was  a  boy,  to  a  family  at  Astley, 
but  he  could  not  give  me  the  origin.  We  have  good 
Grundys  at  Tyldesley,  for  there  is.one  John  Grundy, 
that  gives  an  annual  trsat  to  all  the  old  people  of 
Tyldesley  over  sixty  years  of  age. 

John  Habdhan. 

Tyldesley. 

CHBBTHAM  AND  CHBBTHAU  HILL. 
(No.  4,474  and  others.) 

[4,479.]  In  support  of  Mr.  Hewitt  I  would  lefer 
your  readers  to  Lewis's  Tcpoffraphicai  Didumary, 
wherein  it  will  be  found  that  Cheetham  is  a  Chiq[)e]iy 
in  the  Parish  of  Manchester  and  Hundred  of  Salford, 
and  embraces  St.  Mark's  Church  and  the  old  Wes- 
leyan  Chapel  and  burial  ground*  It  seems  pretty 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  Township  of  Cheetham  does 
comprise  the  Village  of  Cheetham  Hill. 

J.  Pbtqb. 

Perth-street,  Cheetham  Hill. 

*  *  * 

I  do  not  blame  Mr.  Hewitt  for  thinking  that  his 
quotations  from  the  Imperial  QasastJbter  prove  hia 
declaration ;  but  he  is  quite  wrong.  It  is  purely  a 
question  of  interpretation.  The  Gaxettur  simply 
states  what  is  popularly  and  locally  understood  and 
admitted,  viz.,  that  a  certain  part  of  Brou^j^hUm  is 
known  as  Eersal,  and  that  a  certain  part  of  Cheetham 
is  known  as  Cheetham  HilL  Neither  Kersal  nor 
Che^tliam  Hill  has  any  defined  boundary.  Part  of 
Kersal  is  in  Prestwich,  and  part  of  Cheetham  Hill  is 
in  Crumpsall.  It  is  manifest  that  Mr.  Hbwtr^ 
statement  of  the  boundaries  of  Cheetham  Hill  is 
incorrect  The  Tramway  Company's  Office^  the 
Ciieetham  Hill  Cemetery,  the  Wesleyan  Chapel,  the 
Social  Club  off  Woodlands  Boad,  are  all  in  Cheetham 
Hill,  but  are  all  outside  the  boundaries  named  by 
Mr.  Hewitt.  The  first  three  places  named  are  in 
the  township  of  Crumpsall,  the  last  in  Cheetham. 
Thus  we  are  brought  back  to  my  first  dedaration 
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that  Cbeetbam  Hill  and  the  other  places  I  named, 
with  others  I  might  name,  are  simply  districts,  with 
a  local  name,  but  having  no  recognized  boundaries 
either  on  Ordnance  maps  or  else. 

Hbn&y  Pauldbn. 
cbomwbll'8  boots. 

(Noe.  4,473  and  othen.) 

[4,480.]  My  memory  of  the  C!ollege  Museum  goes 
back  so  far  that  dates  are  lost  in  the  mists  of 
obscurity.  Yet  I  can  scarcely  be  wrong  in  saying 
that  as  far  back  as  1895,  or  even  1830,  something 
belonging  to  OUver  Cromwell  was  exhibited  there ; 
and  I  have  an  impression  that  the  something  would 
be  boots.  Whateyer  it  might  be  it  was  then  lying  at 
the  bottom  of  a  glass  case  lining  the  wall  leading  to 
the  reading-room— a  wall  now,  I  belieye  filled  with 
book-shelves.  The  boys  used  to  jabber  away  so  fast, 
and  pass  from  one  thing  to  another  so  rapidly,  that 
the  eye  could  scarcely  follow. the  guiding  hand  or 
words.  But  I  know  more  than  once  I  made  an 
attempt  to  realize  what  the  "  Oliver  Cromwell "  relic 
was,  or  rather  which  it  was.  I  was  sorry  when  I 
heard  that  the  old  museum  had  been  carted  away 
from  its  proper  home.  There  the  things  had  a  value 
lost  entirely  in  removal  to  Peel  Park,  and  in  disso- 
ciation from  the  old  College  walls. 

ISABBLLA  Banks. 

London. 

It  *  * 

It  may  interest  Mr.  J.  Cbabtbbb  (Reply  4,473), 
and  perhajMi  other  readers,  to  know  that  there  are 
still  preserved  in  the  College  five  old  swords,  a  hal- 
bard,  a  pike,  and  a  gun.  A  short  time  before  bis 
death,  the  late  Mr.  Hanby,  of  Cbetham  College,  con- 
sulted me  about  their  future  preservation.  The 
blades  of  some  of  the  swords  were  very  much  bent 
and  twisted,  as  though  they  had  been  in  a  fire.  I 
straightened  these,  and  arranged  to  meet  Mr.  Hanby 
the  following  week  to  assist  him  to  varnish  the 
weapons  so  as  to  prevent  further  corrosion,  and  to 
arrange  them  as  a  trophy  in  the  Dining  Hall.  His 
sudden  illness,  followed  so  soon  by  his  death,  how- 
ever, prevented  this  airangement  being  carried  out. 

The  gun  is  an  old  Moorish  one.  Three  of  the 
swords  are  what  are  generally  described  as  claymores, 
but  more  correctly  as  broadswords,  being  such  as 
were  commonly  used  by  horsemen  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  One  of  these,  Mr.  Hanby  informed  me,  was 
said  to  have  belonged  to  Napoleon  I.   There  is,  how- 


ever, nothing  about  it  to  render  such  an  ownership 
probable.  The  fourth  sword  is  of  a  form  general  in 
the  time  of  Charles  L  This  sword  is  a  fine  specimen, 
its  blade  being  by  Andrea  Farara.  The  fifth,  now 
hanging  over  the  small  door  in  the  comer  of  the 
Hall,  is  that  attributed  to  General  Monk.  It  would 
be  interesting  if  any  of  your  readers  could  say  upon 
what  authority  the  swords  were  attributed  to 
Napoleon  and  General  Monk. 

W.  Wabbing  Fauldbb. 

Arte  Clab,  Manchester. 

QUERIES. 

[4,481.]  Pbofbsbob  Dbummond's  BooK.~Can 
any  reader  supply  me  with  a  list  of  books,  replies, 
and  magazine  articles  referring  to  Professor  Drum- 
mond's  Natural  Laics  in  the  Spiritual  World  f 

W.  T.  B. 

[4,482.]  Thb  Cockade.— On  Thursday  I  saw  a 
coachman  with  a  cockade  in  his  hat,  yet  his  employer 
does  not,  nor  never  did,  hold  Her  Majesty's  Commis- 
sion. What  is  the  rule  about  the  cockade  ?    Perhai>8 

some  of  your  readers  can  tell  me. 

Anti-Snob. 

[4,483.]  Thb  Old  Sabdinian  Thbatbb.— In 
the  interesting  notice  of  a  Manchester  incident  in 
the  career  of  the  late  G.  L.  Hatton,  the  composer, 
contributed  to  the  City  News  of  October  2,  the 
writer  ("J.  G.  H.")  speaks  of  ''the  old  Sardinian 
Theatre  on  the  site  of  the  older  Theatre  Boyal  in 
Fountain-street.*'  What  was  this  theatre,  and  why 
called  ''Sardinian?"  A.  Gbacb. 

[4,484.]  A  Tybubn  Ticket.^ What  is  the  nature 
of  a  Tyburn  ticket  ?  By  what  Act  did  it  come  into 
force,  under  what  penalty  or  forfeiture  is  the  criminal 
liable  to,  and  what  compensation  is  allowed  the 
person  who  arrests  a  criminal  under  the  Act  and 
obtains  a  Tyburn  ticket?  Any  other  information 
which  any  of  your  correspondents  can  give  in  regard 
to  this  would  oblige,  and  no  doubt  edify  your  readers. 

William  Sykes. 

[ 

English  Gamb  Bibds  in  Ambbica.— P^nglish 
pheaMDts  are  being  imported  into  the  United  States  by 
Mr.  W.  K.  VanderbUt,  the  Transatiantio  millionaire.  He 
Is  trying  to  acclimatize  the  birds  in  a  special  game 
preserve  near  Oakdale,  Long  Island,  and  some  of  the 
flock  came  from  the  Prince  of  Wales's  own  coverts. 
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Saturday,  Hkovcmbct  13, 18Se. 


NOTES. 

JOHN  WESLBT  AND  ST.  THOMAS'S  CHURCH, 
PBNDLBTON. 

[4,485.]  In  the  Manchester  Historical  Recorder  I 
find,  under  date  1766,  <<  St  Thomas's  Church,  Pendle- 
ton, erected  at  the  expense  of  Samuel  Brierley,  Esq. 
It  was  originally  occupied  by  the  Wesley  an  Metho- 
dists, but  was  consecrated  July  6.  The  Bev.  Mr. 
Pedley  was  appointed  minister." 

In  the  Salford  Weekly  News  there  is  a  statement 
given  by  the  late  incumbent,  Rev.  W.  J.  Smith,  which 
is  considered  as  authoritative ;  in  one  part  of  it  there 
are  these  words,  ''There  is  a  tradition  that  John 
Wesley  preached  in  the  old  chapel."  The  Bev.  John 
Wesley  writes  in  his  journal  of  Wednesday,  April  6, 
1774,  "  I  preached  at  Pendleton  Pole,  two  miles  from 
Manchester,  in  a  new  chax)el  destined  for  a  church 
minister,  which  was  filled  from  end  to  end.' 

James  Stbi«fox. 

Bouthport. 
THJB  BYRONS  AND   8ADDLEW0BTH :     CURIOUS  DEED 
ABOUT  CHURCH  SEATS. 

[4,486.]  About  a  month  since  I  was  shown  the 
following  deed,  which  is  written  on  a  sheet  of  fools- 
cap. It  is  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Jane  Nicholson, 
of  Lees,  near  Oldham.  She  is  a  lineal  descendant  of 
the  John  Whitehead  named  in  the  deed.  He  was  a 
solicitor  of  Lydgate,  Saddleworth.  Of  Squue  Andrew 
I  can  learn  nothing,  except  that  he  also  lived  at 
Lydgate.  I  shall  be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers  can 
give  some  particulars  of  his  family. 

I,  Richard,  Lord  Brron,  Baron  of  Rathdale,  doe 
hereby  lyoonie  and  allow  Squoiie  Andrew  and  John 
Whitehead,  both  of  Saddleworth  in  the  County  of 
Yorks,  to  have  Iheire  seuerall  eeats  or  stalls  in  the 
Qyire  of  the  Gharoh  att  Sadie  worth  aforesaid,  in  the 
seuerall  stalls  wher  they  have  beene  accostamed  to 
sitt  the  yearepast.  Givean  at  Newstead  the  xxiijth 
day  of  October,  Anno  Dom..  1668.  BrRON. 

The   occasion   of   the   deed  was  that  during  the 

Commonwealth,  those  who  had   taken   the  seats 

formerly  held  by  the  loyalists,  having  got  much 

better  sittings  than  they  had  previously,  refused  to 

give  them  up.    According  to  tradition  in  the  family, 

this  dispute  about  seats  went  on  for  many  years, 

uiitil  John  Whitehead  referred  to  Lord  Byron,  who 

was  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Rochdale,  and  his  deed 

given  above  seems  to  have  settled  the  matter.     Do 

any  of  your  readers  know  of  any  similar,  deeds,  or 


why  the  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor  instead  of  the  Vicar  of  Rochdale  ?  Another 
point  of  interest  arises  out  of  the  document.  The 
Richard  who  signed  the  deed  was  the  second  Lord 
Byron,  and  the  Byron  family  were  Lords  of  the 
Manor  of  Rochdale  from  1638  to  1823.  You  will  see 
that  this  deed  is  not  only  curious  but  important,  for 
Baines  in  his  History  of  Lancashire^  vol.  it,  page  623, 
says,  "  The  manorial  rights  of  Rochdale  are  reputed 
to  extend  •  .  .  including  that  portion  of  Saddle- 
worth  which  lies  within  the  parish  of  Rochdale." 
Canon  Raines  (iVo^K^ki  Cs«^rt«fm,  vol  xix^  Chetham 
Society,  page  122)  says  on  this, "  Neither  is  it  correct 
that  the  Rochdale  manorial  rights  include  Saddle- 
worth."  This  deed,  therefore,  rather  goes  to  show 
that  Baines  was  right.  John  Hollinsheaix 

Werneth,  Oldham. 

CHETHAM  COLLBOB  CUBIOSITIBS. 

[4,487.]  I  enclose  a  list  I  prepared  a  few  yean 
ago  of  the  curiosities  that  were,  prior  to  1860,  to  be 
seen  in  Chetham  College.  I  believe  most  of  them 
were  sent  to  Peel  Park  Museum  in  that  year ;  aome 
are  there  now,  and  others  destroyed.  Those  not  aant 
to  the  Museum  were  two  watch-bills,  six  swords,  the 
two  colours  carried  by  the  Manchester  Yolunteen  at 
the  siege  of  Gibraltar  in  1782,  a  gun  taken  from  the 
dead  body  of  a  Frenchman  at  the  battle  of  Waterioo. 
Oliver  Crom  well's  stone  tankard,  a  boot  that  once  be- 
longed to  Queen  Elizabeth,  two  pieces  of  wood  that 
were  almanacks  before  printing  was  invented,  a  piece 
of  Roman  pott<jry,  and  part  of  a  shield  found  in  Castle- 
field  in  1728.  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  will  be 
instructive  and  interesting  to  ascertain  the  names  of 
the  donors  of  those  mentioned,  when  they  were  pre- 
sented, and  the  history  connected  with  each  of  the 
articles.  I  shall  esteem  it  a  favour  if  some  of  yoor 
readers  will  kindly  give  the  information ;  and  I  am 
confident  all  those  who  took  an  interest  in  that  noWe 

institution  will  be  grateful. 

William  Bylancf. 

76,  Mosley-street,  Manchester. 


FUtST  GALLBBT. 

That's  a  Snake. 

*Over  its  back  are  two  watch-bills.  ^ 

^Thoee  four  are  Ancient  Sworda.  *** 

*That  sword,  with  a  white  haft,   oooe    baloiigad    to 
General  Wolffe. 


That  top  one  is  an  Alligator. 
That  bottom  one  a  Crocodile. 
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*Thoee  two  Goloun  were  carried  by  the  Manchester 

Volunteers  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  in  the  year 

1782.  

That  top  one,  .with  a  white  face,  is  a  Monkey. 

At  the  right  side  of  tbe  monkey  there  is  a  Green  Lizird. 

At  the  left  side  of  the  monkey  a  land  Tortoise. 

That  black  one  is  part  of  a  Whale's  bone. 

That  flat  ooe  is  a  Tortoise. 

That,  as  if  it  were  creeping  down  the  wall,  is  a  brown 

Uzard. 
At  the  side  of  the  lizard  there  is  a  Dog  Fish. 
Orer  the  dog-flsh  there  is  a  young  Ass'  jaw-bone. 
At  the  side  of  the  Ass'  jaw-bone  there  is  a  porpoise's  skull 
That  Bow  and  those  Arrows  once  belonged  to  the  North 

American  or  Dog-rib'd  Indians. 
That  long  thing  at  the  bottom  is  the  skin  of  a  snake. 
That's  an  Indian  Basketi  and 
That's  the  fin  of  a  Sword  Fish. 

SIOOHD  OALLBBT. 

Fir$t  Wire, 

That's  the  Head  of  a  Wild  Albatross.  -'—'-? 
*Tbat  Gun  was  taken  from  tbe  dead  body  of  a 
Frenchman  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  in  the  year 
1815. 
*That  is  part  of  Oliver  Gromwell'e  Stone  Tankard. 
Thoae  two  are  Indian  Nuts. 
That  is  tbe  Skeleton  of  a  Male  Child. 
*rhat  is  the  Hand  of  an  EgypUan  Mummy. 
*That  Boot  once  belonged  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Second  Wire. 

*Thoee  two  pieces  of  wood  were  Almanacks  before 

printing  was  invented. 
^Tliat's  a.  piece  of  Roman  Pottery  found  in  Castle 

Field  in  the  year  1728. 
That's  part  of  a  Shield  found  in  Castle  Field  in  the 

same  year. 
That's  the  Haft  of  the  Whip  that  killed  the  snake. 
That's  a  Hippopotamus'  Double  Tooth. 
That's  its  Single  Tooth. 
That's  an  ancient  Stilietto  or  Spanish  Dagger. 
Thoae  two  are  a  pair  of  American  Snow  Shoes. 

That  top  one  is  a  Hairy  Man.  4Sk     ** 

Under  the  haiir  man  is  a  Leathern  Bag. 

Under  the  leathern  bag  there  is  a  Shark's  Mouth. 

At  the  side  of  the  hairy  man's  left  leg  there  is  the  Back- 
bone of  a  Sharic 

*At  the  side  of  the  back-bone  of  a  shark  there  is  OUver 
Cromwell's  Sword. 

At  the  side  of  Oie  sword  there  are  two  Cocoanut  Shells. 

At  the  side  of  the  shells  there  is  a  Porpoise's  SkulL 

Over^the  skull  there  is  a  Turtle. 

At  the  side  of  the  turtle  there  is  a  Sea  Hen. 

At  the  side  of  the  sea  hen  there  is  tbe  Fin  of  a  Shark. 

That  top  one  is  an  American  Weed. 

Under  the  weed  there  is  an  Alligator. 

At  tbe  end  of  its  mouth  there  is  part  of  an  old  woman's 
Clog  that  was  split  by  a  thundsr  bdt.  and  she  was 
not  hurt. 

Under  the  alligator  there  is  a  Crocodile. 

At  the  end  of  its  tail  there  is  a  Snow  Shoe  of  a  Laplander. 

Over  its  last  leg  there  is  a  Turtle's  Head. 

Over  its  belly  there  is  the  Fin  of  an  Unicom  Fish.    ^ -^ 


At  the  end  of  its  mouth  there  is  part  of  a  young  Shark's 

jaw-bone. 
That  in  the  small  frame  is  the  Skeleton  of  a  Nightiogale. 
And  that  is  the  Skeleton  of  a  Man. 

BBADINa  BOOH. 

This  table  is  cut  and  carved  so  queer  that  it  contains  as 

many  pieoee  of  wood  as  there  are  days  in  the 

year-^65. 
That  is  a  picture  of  Mr.  Thyer,  one  of  the  late  librarians 

of  this  College. 
That  is  a  picture  of  Humphrey  Cbetham'a  Nephew ;  his 

name  was  Jamee  Cbetham. 
That  is  a  gift  to  Humphrey  Chethan,  Esq.,  1655. 
That  is  a  picture  of  William  Whittaker,  the  distinguished 

martyr. 
That  is  a  picture  of  Alexander  Nowell,  one  of  the  late 

deans  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  London. 
That  is  a  picture  of  the  First  Minister  who  ever  preached 

in  Manchester  Catkiedral ;  his  name  was  Bobert 

Bolton,  liom  in  Blackburn. 
This  Clock  used  to  strike  once  a  year ;  preeented  by 

Nicholas  Clegg,  1685. 
That  is  a  picture  of  John  Bradford,  martyr  under  Queen 

Mary. 
Tliat  is  a  picture  of  the  Right   Honourable  Richard 

BooUe  Wilbraham,  late  Member  of  Parliament. 
That  is  a  picture  of  the  late  Earl  of  Wilton. 
That  Cock  crows  when  it  smells  roast  beef. 
That  is  a  picture  of  Wilbraham  Egerton.  Esq. 
That  is  a  picture  of  Garloe  Lawson,  late  Head  Grammar 

School  Master. 
That  is  a  picture  of  Humphrey  Cbetham,  Esq.,  founder 

of  this  Hospital,  and  those  are  his  Coat  of  Arms. 
That  is  a  picture  of  the  Rev.  Jamee  Lk>yd,  late  Rector  of 

Radcliffe. 
That  is  a  picture  of  Sir  Joseph  Radcliffe. 
That  is  the  shape  of  a  Pelican  pecking  ite  breast,  and 

feeding  its  young  out  of  its  own  blood ;  and 

that's  TBB  WAT  OUT  I 

The  objects  in  the  Beading  Boom  were  not  sent  to 

Peel  Park,  nor  were  the  articles  which  are  marked 

in  the  above  list  with  an  asterisk.  W.  B. 

•  *  * 

The  young  Oldhamers,  and  for  the  matter  of  that 
the  old  ones  too,  who  were  thought  too  good  to  go 
to  the  races  in  Whit-week,  used  to  be  treated  to  a 
round  in  *'  th'  'ould  College."  The  first  time  I  was 
there,  now  some  fifty  years  ago,  I  remember  how 
much  I  admired  the  long-robed,  clean-looking,  bare- 
headed lad  who  took  our  party  round,  and  how  we 
wondered  at  his  monotonous  "  gift  of  the  gab "  as 
he  hurried  us  along  the  library  and  museum,  open- 
eyed,  open-eared,  and  some  of  us,  I  have  no  doubt, 
oi^en-mouthed,  unable  to  see  half  of  the  wonderful 
things  he  was  showing.  However.  I  have  a  dim 
recollection  of  seemg  what  were  called  Oliver  Crom- 
well's boots,   which  bad  been  long  strangers  to 
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Berry's  (?)  blacking.  But  what  were  they  to  the  won- 
der of  "  Nan-of-the-Dingle's  clog  split  on  her  foot  by 
lightning."  Ann  lived  in  the  Dingle,  which  runs 
between  Sholyer  Moor  and  Shaw.  She  had  a  narrow 
escape  of  life,  one  of  her  clogs  being  split  up  on  her 
foot  by  a  flash  of  lightning.  This  was  thought  so 
much  of  at  the  time,  that  the  broken  clog  was  taken 
to  the  College  Museum  to  be  exhibited  among  the 
other  curiosities.  And  if  Cromwell  is  famous  in 
British,  Old  Ann  is  no  less  so  in  local  history.  She 
has  left  us  a  saying,  which  is  now  invariably  said 
when  any  elderly  couple  get  married.  A  neighbour 
going  to  tell  her— as  a  secret  of  course— that  two  of 
her  friends  who  were  well  advanced  in  years  were 
about  to  be  married.  Nan,  in  a  tone  of  profound 
philosophy,  exclaimed,  '*  Well,  its  nobbut  what  we 
all  have  to  do."  However,  Ann  falsified  her  own 
proverb,  for  she  didn't,  but  died  a  spinster  at  a  good 
round  age.    The  house,  one  of  two  small  cottages,  in 

which  she  lived,  is  now  pulled  down. 

W.  Booth. 

Oldham. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWEBS. 

THB  SABDINIAN  THEATBB. 
CQueiy  No.  4,483,  November  6.) 

[4,488.]  For  **  theatre"  read  circus.  This  was  a 
wooden  structure,  erected  some  thirty-two  or  three 
years  ago  on  the  old  Fountain-street  site.  It  was 
built  by  and  for  an  equestrian  company,  who  called 
themselves  the  Sardinian  Troupe— hence  the  name. 
The  name  of  the  principal  was,  I  think,  Emani. 
They  met  with  only  a  moderate  success,  although 
their  performances  were  good.  Afterwards  the 
building  was  used,  or  rather  advertised  to  be  let,  for 
public  meetings ;  but  it  had  not  a  long  existence,  as 
the  ground  was  sold  for  the  purpose  of  building  the 
late  Mr.  Daniel  Lee's  warehouse.  J.  G.  H. 

FBOFESSOB  DBUMMOND'S  BOOK. 
(Query  No.  4,481,  November  6.) 

[4,489.]  Perhaps  it  may  be  of  some  assistance  to 
•«  W.  T.  B."  if  I  say  that  on  August  4,  1883,  there 
appeared  an  article  in  the  Spectator  on  "  Scientific 
Laws  and  Christianity,"  followed  by  a  voluminous 
correspondence  in  the  same  paper.  In  the  judgment 
of  many  this  article  of  the  S^ctator^s  and  the  cor- 
respondence which  followed  were  really  the  cause  of 
the  wonderful  sale  of  Drummond's  book. 

A  notice  of  the  book  appeared  in  the  British 


Qtuirterhfy  and  also  in  the  London  Quarterly^  about 
April,  1884,  the  former  article  being  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
Murphy,  author  of  the  Scientific  Bases  of  FaOk^  • 
book  published  in  1873. 

A  searching  examination  of  two  chapters  of 
Drummond's  (Biogenesis  and  Degeneration)  will  be 
be  found  in  the  Expositor  toi  January,  1884,  over  the 
well-known  signature  "  Almoni  Feloni."  An  attempt 
to  defend  Drummond's  main  points  will  also  be 
found  in  the  Expositor  for  April  and  May,  1885l 
Then  there  are  two  pamphlets  published  by  Alexander 
Gardner  at  one  shilling  each,  (1)  Natural  Law  in  t^e 
Spiritual  World.  By  a  Brother  of  the  Natural  Man ; 
(2)  Professor  Drummond  and  Miracles.  By  a  Layman. 

Again,  we  have  a  volume  by  our  townsman,  the 
Bev.  T.  C  Finlajrson,  entitled  Biological  BeHffion, 
published  by  Brooks  and  Chrystal.  The  extent  of 
the  sale  of  Drummond's  book  is  astonishing.  If  the 
reading  of  the  book  corresponds  with  the  sale,  thera 
must  be  a  great  awakening  of  thoughts  The  value 
of  the  work  as  a  positive  argument  to  show  the  ex- 
tension of  natural  laws  to  the  spiritual  world  is  about 
worthless.  Tested  by  the  light  of  Scripture,  ethical 
science,  or  reason,  the  contentions  of  the  book 
(except  as  very  beautiful  parables)  fall  like  a  house  of 
cards.  Jambs  Andbbtok. 

Irlam  Boad,  Fllxton. 

tybubn  ticxbts. 

(Query  No.  4,484,  November  6.) 

[4,490.]  Tyburn  Tickets  came  into  existence  by  a 
statute  passed  in  1899.  In  order  to  encourage  the 
apprehending  of  certain  felons,  especially  those  guilty 
of  robbery  on  the  King's  highway,  and  political 
offences,  certain  statutes  were  passed  in  the  yean 
1692,  1694,  1699,  1707, 1720,  1741,  and  1742,  which 
granted  a  reward  of  a  sum  of  money,  ranging  from 
ten  to  fifty  pounds,  to  anyone  who,  by  his  energy  or 
evidence,  was  the  means  of  bringing  to  Justice  an 
offender.  By  the  Act  of  1699,  in  addition  to  the 
reward  of  money,  an  immunity  from  all  parish  offices 
was  granted,  and  these  certificates  of  exemption  were 
known  as  Tyburn  Tickets.  Some  who  were  especially 
active  against  offenders  gained  two  or  three  such 
tickets,  one  for  every  case  they  undertook,  and  they 
frequently  sold  them  for  large  sums  to  others. 

This  system  of  rewarding  informers  was  grossly 
abused,  and  the  police  officers  made  a  regular  trade 
of  it,  inciting  people  to  commit  crimes  in  order  to 
gain  a  Tyburn  Ticket.     Several  cases  of  this  outnge 
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of  justice  are  on  record.  In  1756  a  man  named 
M'Daniel  confessed  that  be  had  caused  by  his  testi- 
mony seyenty  men  to  be  condemned  to  death.  Bad 
as  this  would  be  at  any  time,  it  was  especially  so 
when  death  was  the  penalty  for  the  most  triyial 
offences.  In  one  case  it  was  proved  that  four  con- 
stables had  induced  some  women  to  pass  counterfeit 
coin  and  then  seized  them  in  the  act. 

These  infamous  Tyburn  Tickets  were  finally 
abolished  by  Parliament  in  1818  (68  Geo.  III.)  One 
of  the  last  holders  of  them  in  Manchester  was  the 

notorious  Joe  Nadin.  E.  Pabtington. 

*  «  « 

On  October  3, 1816,  my  father  purchased,  for  £2&0, 

a  Tyburn  Ticket  from  Mr.  Stephen  Sheldon,  who  had 

received  it  for  having  prosecuted  to  conviction  one 

David  Singleton  for  burglary.    The  ticket  relieved 

the  possessor  ''from  all  and  all  manner  of  parish 

offices."  B.  St.  J.  B.  Joulb. 

Botheny. 

QUERIES. 
[4,491.]    Pabish  Bboistbbs.— IfVhat  is  the  legal 
fee  for  liberty  to  search  parish  registers  for  literary 
and  antiquarian  purposes  ?  Inquibeb. 

'' ShaxIpbbb*s  Frmalb  Chabaotbbs." — In  a 
new  edition  of  Lady  Martin's  (Miss  Helen  Fauoit)  eisayt 
On  Sam4  of  Shakspert^$  Female  Charactere,  the  object 
with  which  she  baa  cooaentad  to  publish  her  viewa  on 
the  sal^ect  is  tbna  stated  i—**  My  best  reward  would  be 
that  my  sister-women  should  rive  me,  in  return,  the 
happiness  of  thinking  that  I  have  helped  them,  if  ever 
so  little,  to  appreciate  more  deeply,  and  to  love  with  a 
love  akin  to  my  own,  those  sweet  and  noble  reprsesenta- 
tives  of  our  sex,  and  have  led  them  to  acknowledge  with 
myself  the  infinite  debt  we  owe  to  tlie  poet  who  oould 
portray  as  no  other  poet  has  so  folly  done,  under  the 
most  varied  forms,  all  that  ^ves  to  woman  her  brightest 
chwm,  her  most  benefloent  influence." 

^MABSAeB.** — A  new  employment  for  women, 
which  promises  to  be  lucrativa,  is  now  attracting  some 
attention.  It  is  "massage,"  which  may  be  briefly 
deaoribed  as  a  way  of  relieving  pain  by  a  new  method 
in  rubbing—'*  thumbing  "  in  fact  A  lady  gifted  with 
a  strong  pair  of  thumbs  and  a  delitate  touch  would  be 
certain  to  get  eonsumt  employment  through  the  proper 
medical  channel.  Or  she  miffht  set  op  for  herself,  and 
make  her  addrees  and  terms  known  by  ssDdinff  cards  to 
doctors,  friendly  tradesmen,  and  round  her  own  circle. 
The  remoneration  is  good,  vmrying  from  Ss.  to  lOs.  6d.  an 
boor.  The  prooeas  is  easily  aoqolred.  In  rheomatic  or 
neoralgio  oases  the  affected  muscle  is  manipulated  by 
thumb  pressure,  gradoally  worked  op  wards  as  far  as 
possible.  The  relief  is  intense.  Ttie  Empress  of  Ger- 
many, who  is  a  martyr  to  neoralgia,  is  **  massaged " 
every  day  by  an  old  woman  retained  for  the  purpose. 
Already  several  ladies  are  in  full  work  in  London. 


Satuc^ai^t  Viovembcc  20,  \S66. 

[  COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

.^  CUBTUAM  COLLBGB  CUBIOSITIBS. 

(So.  4,487,  November  18.) 

[4,492.]  I  shall  be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers  will 
say  who  presented  '^Nan  of  the  Dingle's  Clog,"*  and 
when,  and  in  what  year,  the  clog  was  split  by 
lightning.  Williah  Bylancr. 

Mo8ley-ttreet»  Manohetter. 

THB  MBB8BY  FBOM  CHBADLB  TO  FLIXTON. 
(Query  No.  4,477.  Ootober  80.) 

[4,493.]  In  reply  to  the  question  in  reference  to 
the  river  embankments  between  Cheadle  and  the  river 
Irwell,  I  beg  to  state  that  the  property  owners  and 
the  tenants  made  the  embankment,  and  the  tenants 
keep  in  order  the  inside  and  the  landlords  the  out- 
side embankment.  If  any  part  of  the  embankment 
breaks  the  tenants  assist  one  another  in  putting  it 
right  No  Namb. 

CALL  A  BPADB  A  BPADB. 
(Query  No.  4,446.  October  80.) 

[4,494.]  There  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  any- 
thing recondite  about  this  saying.  John  Knox  used 
it  when  he  said,  *'  I  have  learned  to  call  wickedness 
by  its  own  terms ;  a  fig  a  fig,  and  a  spade  a  spade." 
Probably  this  may  be  the  origin  of  the  phrase.  As 
to  its  meaning,  the  saying  is  simply  directed  against 
the  too  common  practice  of  speaking  in  a  round- 
about fashion  of  something  that  is  condemnable ;  of 
wrapping  it  up  in  conventional  or  euphemistic  terms. 

Ion. 
«  «  « 

**  S.  H,"  asks  for  the  origin  and  meaning  of  this 
phrase.  Its  general  acceptation  is  to  call  things  by 
their  plain  names,  and  not  seek  to  gloss  over  objec- 
tionable matters  by  pleasant  circumlocution.  But 
the  word  "  spade  "  is  always  wrongly  understood  to 
signify  the  common  implement  of  digging,  whereas 
it  derives  from  the  Latin  spado,  a  eunuch,  and  in  the 
old  dictionaxy  of  N.  Bailey  we  find  the  word  Spade 
with  this  meaning,  but  the  explanation  is  given  in 
somewhat  coarser  language.  Nares  evidently  over- 
looked this  meaning  of  Spade,  or  he  would  not  have 
asked,  as  he  does  in  his  Olossaiy  :—**  Why  was  a 
s{>ade  rather  than  a  poker,  or  hoe,  or  plough,  or 
pitchfork,  or  any  other  implement  especially  chosen 
to  enter  into  this  figurative  expression  ?"  He  answers 
by  saying  that  the  reason  why  is  not  clear.  Just  so; 
but  he  was  not  on  the  right  track.  Halliwell,  also, 
in  his  Archaic  and  Provincial  Dictionary,  seems  not 
to  know  this  peculiar  meaning  of  spade,  though  he 
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quotes  the  following  couplet  from  Taylor,  the  Water 

Poet  :— 

1  think  it  good  plaine  Eoglish  without  fraude, 
To  call  a  spade  a  spade,  a  bawd  a  bawd. 

Here  it  is  evident, from  the  juxtaposition  of  *' spade" 
and  "  bawd,"  that  the  ordinary  meaning  attached  to 
the  former  word  cannot  be  the  correct  one,  as  the 
following  line  from  Dr.  Donne's  Satires  clearly 
proves : — 

I  call  a  bawd  a  bawd,  a  spae'd  a  spae'd. 
Donne  wrote  before  Taylor,  when,  perhaps,  the  spel- 
ling of  *' spae'd,"  from  the  verb  to  spae  or  spay,  to 
castrate,  had  not  become  corrupted  into  *'  spade." 

F.  SiLXSTONB. 
ICanoheiter. 


QUERIES. 
[4,495.]    ENaLiBH  V.  Gbbman.— Which  language 

can  claim  to  have  the  oldest  literature  ?  Information 

as  to  earliest  writers  in  these  languages  will  oblige. 

P.  J. 

[4,496.]  Thb  Boydbll  Family.— Can  any  reader 
oblige  me  with  the  earliest  record  of  the  settlement 
of  the  Boydell  family  in  Pennington  or  Leigh  district, 
and  where  they  came  from  ?  Fitz-Tbzzon. 

[4,497.]  Wblsh  and  Jbwish  Nambs.— How  is 
it  that  many  distinctive  WeJsh  names  are  also  borne 
by  (in  some  cases  with  a  slight  difference  of  spelling) 
people  of  Jewish  nationality,  as  Davies  (Davis), 
Lewis,  Morris  (Moritz),  Price,  and  Phillips? 

J.  H.  B. 

[4,498.]  Lancashibb  Familibs.— Can  any  cor- 
respondent give  particulars  as  to  relationship  of  the 
Bradford,  Lancaster,  Aldersey,  Astley,  and  Hodgson 
(Lancashire)  families?  A  filagree  of  Bromwich 
Castle,  Staffordshire,  made  by  the  Misses  Bridgman ; 
also  a  Book  of  Prayer  by  the  Bey.  Samuel  Aldersey, 
used  in  Wigan  Church  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
is  tn  possession  of  the  inquirer,  lately  arrived  from 
Australia.  J.  Babebb. 

[4,499.]     PoBM  AND  AuTHOBSHZF.  —  Fot  some 

years  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  discover  the  author  and 

title  of  a  small  poem  or  satire,  I  think  on  the  former 

abuses  in  fees  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London.     It 

was  about  a  goblin  or  brownie,  who  charged  pence 

to  all  comers.    I  regret  I  can  only  remember  a  few 

lines: — 

A  copper  from  Squire  and  a  copper  from  Dame, 

And  still  he  sits  on  at  the  churcbvard  gate, 

And  gorges  the  **  browns  "  at  the  olden  rate. 

M.  V.  Spbagub. 
Edinburgh.       ^ 


TIIK  HISTORY  OF  LANCASHIRE. 

BiSTOBY  OF  THB  COUNTT  PALATINB  AND  DUCHT  OP 

LANGAffTBR.  By  the  late  Edward  Baines.  with  the 
addition!  of  the  late  John  Harland  and  Rev.  Brooke 
Herford.  A  new,  revised,  and  enlarged  edition  by 
James  Groston,  F.&A.  Part  L  Manchester :  John 
Heywood. 

Mr.  Groston  is  enoountering  an  arduous  task.  He 
has  undertaken  to  re-write  the  History  ofLuncaahire 
upon  the  hasis  whieh  was  first  laid  down  by  the  late 
Edward  Baines,  and  was  afterwards  revised  and 
extended  by  the  late  John  Hariand  and  the  Rot* 
Brooke  Herford.  We  are  not  sure  that  it  would 
not  have  been  better  to  begin  the  whole  afreah. 
The  pitfalls  are  many,  and,  where  the  work  is  done 
in  the  true  and  thorough  historic  spirit,  the  consulta- 
tion of  the  original  authorities  for  the  verification 
of  the  text  is  q.aite  as  great  in  building  upon  the 
foimdations  of  a  former  author  as  in  digging  the 
ground  anew  and  beginning  at  the  beginning.  On 
the  other  hand  there  are  obvious  advantagea  in 
having  the  outline  marked  out  and  to  a  large  extant 
filled  in ;  and  any  way  Mr.  Groston  has  elected  to 
avail  himself  of  the  labours  of  his  predeoeaaora. 
The  extent  of  his  additions,  however,  shows  that  he 
does  not  intend  to  take  matters  easily.  For  example, 
in  this  first  part — for  the  History  is  to  be  issoed  in 
monthly  instalments — ^the  matter  which  filled  only 
twenty  of  the  large  quarto  pages  of  the  Harland- 
Baines  edition  is  here  expanded  to  thirty-two,  the 
twelve  extra  pages  representing  Mr.  Groston's  freah 
contributions,  inserted  here  and  there,  to  the  taxi 
as  it  was  left  in  1868  by  Mr.  Harland. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  in  the  first  two  chapterSp 
which  bring  the  History  down  to  the  end  of  the 
Saxon  and  Danish  dynaatiee,  the  amount  of  informa- 
tion about  Lancashire  is  extremely  meagre.  Lanca- 
shire, indeed,  did  not  become  a  county  until  almosi 
all  the  others  in  England  had  been  constituted  ;  and 
before  the  Norman  Gonquest,  and,  indeed,  for  many 
years  after,  the  southern  portion  formed  a  pari  of 
Uheshire  (Oestrescire),  and  the  district  north  of  the 
Ribble  was  included  in  Yorkshire.  The  laod  waa 
scarcely  inhabited,  and  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
most,  moorland,  and  forest.  What,  under  auch 
circumstances,  is  a  historian  to  do  P  Mr.  Groaloo, 
like  hU  forerunnersi  has  chosen  to  describe  the 
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genttTil  oonne  of  erents  in  England,  incorporating 
such  stray  and  ahadowy  incidents  as  bore  upon  the 
liistory  of  the  still  unnamed  and  politicallj  non- 
existent county.  The  fragments  that  bear  witness 
to  the  Ronum  occupation  axe  duly  set  forth ;  and 
here  Mr.  Oroston  is  able  to  score  an  advance  on 
Mr.  Harland,  owing  to  the  researches  of  recent  years 
in  regard  to  the  Roman  roads.  His  account  of 
these,  aided  by  a  map,  it  a  great  accession  to  the 
SRitory.  We  note  by  the  way  that  he  unhesita- 
tingly accepts  the  old  road  oyer  Blackstone  Edge  as 
Roman ;  and  makes  no  reference  to  the  very  careful 
eridence  accumulated  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Cuuliffe, 
and  published  in  our  columns  some  three  years  ago, 
which,  to  say  the  least,  certainly  throws  grave  doubt 
on  the  assumption  that  the  road  was  of  Roman  con- 
struction. Another  considerable  improvement  is 
made  by  Mr.  Oroston  in  the  portions  referring  to 

the  Arthorian  victories^nd  the  battles  of  Maser- 
field,Billangahoh.(near  Whalley),  and  Brunanburh. 
A  veil  of  mystery  hangs  around  these  events,  and 
must  ever  hang,  and  all  the  evidence  is  of  the  most 
shadowy  kind ;  but  such  as  it  is,  Mr.  Oroston  has 
dealt  with  it  well.  In  his  second  part  he  will  move 
towards  slightly  more  substantial  ground,  and  docu- 
ments of  some  importance,  covering  the  Norman 
period,  have  either  come  to  light  or  been  made 
accessible  since  Mr.  Harland  wrote:  We  shall  not 
attempt  to  notice  the  work^as  it  comes  out  month  by 
month,  but  when  it  has  advanced  somewhat  we 
shaU  examine  the  progress  made  and  the  success 
achieved.  Mr.  Oroston  will  doubtless  have  the 
ffood  wishes  of  many  in  his  endeavour  to  bring 
uto  order  the  accessions  of  late  years  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  the  county. 


Lapland  v.  Bilbao  Ibon  Obbs  fob  England. — 
Bfr.  Coosol  Drummo&d  Hay,  in  a  report  to  the  Foreign 
Office,  says  that  the  conoeasion  for  the  constrooUon  of  the 
Lulea  railroad  was  granted  by  the  Swedish  and  Nor^ 
wegian  Governments  in  1882,  and  in  the  following  year  a 
British  company  was  formed,  now  known  as  the  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  Ballway  Company,  Limited.  Tlie  works 
on  the  Swedish  side  were  formally  inspected  in  October 
last,  and  found  to  be  thoroughly  well  executed.  It  is 
believed  that  next  summer  the  line  will  be  laid  from 
Chiilivaara  to  Lulea,  when  the  celebrated  Gellivaara  iron 
ores^  containing  70  percent  of  metallic  iron,  wiU  at  onoe 
be  brought  into  the  market.  This  must  liave  great 
Influence  in  promoting  the  British  iron  industry,  as  it  is 
calculated  tmtt  the  ores  can  be  delivered  in  the  North  of 
England  at  a  price  per  ton  not  exceeding  those  of  the 
Bilbao  mines,  which  only  contain  about  SO  per  cent  of 
metalHc  iroo.  »s  -  - 
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NOTES. 

THB  ABDUCTION  OF  1£I8S  TUBNBB. 

[4,500.]  The  annulling  of  the  marriage  of  Miss 
Lena  Scott  with  Mr.Sebiight  has  recalled  to  memory 
the  famous  abduction  case  of  Miss  Ellen  Turner, 
which  sixty  years  ago  ended  in  a  similar  result. 
Miss  Turner,  a  heiress,  was  abducted  in  1826  from  a 
school  in  Liverpool  by  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield, 
afterwards  known  as  an  author  and  colonial  pioneer, 
assisted  by  his  brother  William.  They  brought  Miss 
Turner  to  Manchester,  then  took  her  to  Gretna  Green, 
where  a  form  of  marriage  was  gone  through,  and 
then  went  through  London  to  Calais,  where  Miss 
Turner  was  rescued  by  her  uncle.  The  two  brothers 
Wakefield  were  sentenced  each  to  three  years'  impri- 
sonment, and  the  marriage,  which  had  not  been  con- 
summated, was  dissolved  by  Act  of  Parliament.  I 
am  able  to  add  a  few  facts  of  local  interest  to  this 
brief  outline  of  a  case  which  caused  extraordinary 
excitement  at  the  time. 

The  step-mother  of  the  two  Wakeflelds,  Edward 
Gibbon  and  William,  for  which  lady  a  nolle  prosequi 
was  entered,  was  a  Miss  Davies,  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
Davies,  headmaster  of  Macclesfield  Grammar  SchooL 
Her  marriage  with  the  father  of  the  Wakefields  was 
kept  a  dose  secret  for  some  time,  and  the  revelation 
was  the  cause  of  her  father^s  death,  for  at  the  time  it 
was  said  that  he  died  of  a  broken  heart  immediately 
afterwards.  It  was  therefore  needless  for  the  young 
men  to  go  very  far  afield  for  information  as  to  Miss 
Tamer's  expectations.  One  of  the  uncles  who  fol- 
lowed Miss  Turner  to  Calais  was  a  Mr.  Critchley,  a 
lawyer  of  Macclesfield,  a  colliery  proprietor  at 
Shrigley,  and  a  very  wealthy  man.  He  was  married 
to  the  sister  of  Miss  Tumer^s  mother,  and  it  was  well 
known  that  his  fortune  would  ultimately  go  to  Miss 
Turner. 

Miss  Turner  had  at  least  three  relatives  residing  in 

the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Manchester.     Her 

\  f  ather^s  brother,  Mr.  Turner,  lived  at  the  Woodlands 

\  in  Crumpsall,  the  house  afterwards  occupied  by  Mr. 

Alexander  Henry,  MP. ;  another  unde,  Dr.  Turner, 

lived  in  Piccadilly;  and  her  cou8in,Miss  Turner,  was 

married  to  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Warner,  stock  and 

share  broker,  also  of  Crumpsall. 

t    Miss  Tomer  was  a  fine,  big,  romping  girl*  very 
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womanly  for  hiir  youthful  years.  I  happen  to  know 
the  house  it  ti/hidh  she  ^as  stayihg  tWo  or  three 
days  before  her  second  marriage  with  Legh  of  Lyme. 
She  was  following  some  dettiuie  relative  down  the 
hall  staircue»  when  Misb  Tmmer  nearly  frightened 
the  life  oat  of  ifae  old  lady  by  leaping  down  three  or 
four  of  the  bottom  stain. 

She  was  manM  to  Legh  of  Lyme  at  Piestbozy 
ChmKsh.  At  Lyme  Hall  thero  Is  a  marble  boat  of  this 
unfortunate  girl,  and  also  a  portrait^  well  remem- 
bered of  all  visitors  to  this  house,  of  her  husband 
dressed  In  an  oriental  eostmne.    The  iBsne  of  this 

muriage  was  one  danghtiar,  who  married  

ofBlirigley.  Her^s  at  least  was  an  eventful  life.  She 
was  ibdttcted,  manfed,  divorced  by  special  Act  of 
FttUament,  married  a  second  time,  became  a  mother, 
and  died  In  London  on  her  way  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
at  the  eariy  age  of  twent^-threel 

J.  0.  LOCX&ABT. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

XHB  MBBSBT  BICBAlOanBNlB    BBTWnN   CHBJLDLB 

Ain>yLIXT0H« 

iSm.  4.477  and  4.468.) 

[4,001.]    Allihough  the  questions  asked  by  your 
Correspondent,    Ossabib,    have    been    partially 
aenswered  by  Ko  NaIcs,  iAie  above  subject  is  one 
<«^hicfa  can  hardly  be  satisfactorily  disposed  of  by  a 
MAtement  dttitaMig  no  refefenoe  to  any  authority, ' 
especially  having  vsgaid  to  the  facts  proved  in  thej 
caae  of  **  The  King  on  the  prosecution  of  the  Trustees , 
«f  iStm  late- Duke  of  Bridge#ater  v.  Thomas  Joseph 
•TMtord  and  otiiors,"  reported  tm  the  hearing  in  the 
Sing's  Bduchfn  1  Baroewall  and  Adt^hns,  874,  and 
in  tiM  Bsdiequer  Chamber  in  8  Bhitgham,  204k  I 

In  the  case  Just  mentioned  the  deleadants  were 
indicted  at  the  Lancaster  Summer  Assizes,  1899,  for 
having  on  the  tat  of  January,  1770,  and  on  other 
days,  raised  divers  mounds  near  the  ancient  banks  of 
HbB  iBiver  Meney  and  Gborlton  Brook,  near  the 
piaintilFB  aqueduct  [t^s.,  the  mfofBduab  M  the  Bridge- 
water  Oaoal  crossing  the  Mersey  valley  between 
t9Mtfoid  andSiie}  ttd  severatty  continmed  the  same 
•o  raised,  ^hcroby  wtorwas  at  divien  times  forced 
against  «he  said  aqueduct,  and  the  sides  and  founda- 
tions thereof  and  of  the  said  canal  adjacent  thereto, 
which  water  ought  toiiave  flowed,  and  tmt  for  the 
aaU  aoands  would  have  flowed  and  escaped  by  other 


ways,  viz.,  over  parts  of  the  banks  of  the  river  and 
brook.  The  indictment  then  proceeded  to  allege  in- 
jury to  the  canal,  to  the  damage  of  persons  using  the 
same,  and  of  the  inhabitants  and  occupies  of  tiie 
lands  adjacent,  fta  Further  counts  made  technical 
variations  in  the  allegationa  summsrized  above^ 

At  the  trial  tlie  jury  acquitted  some  of  the  defen- 
dantSy  and  as  to  others  found  a  special  veidiet* 
stating  (inter  nUa)  the  following  facts  ;— 

la  1763  the  navigable  caaal  meDtioned  in  the  iodiet- 
ment  was  made    ....    in  purroenoo  of  an   Act 

•  ...  2  Q^.  IlL,  o.  11  .  .  .  .  Tlie  oanal  ez- 
tsnds  for  imlf  a  mile  noith  and  south  across  a  vale, 
through  wl^ich  the  River  Meraev  nuis  in  a  westerly 
direcnon.  [Here  follows  a  precise  description  of  Ihs 
aqueduct,  and  particularly  of  the  eln«lB  areh  through 
which  the  river  runs,  and  of  the  three  aicbae  nearer 
Stcetford,  which  carry  off  the  flood- watsr.J  About  800 
yar<b  above  Uie  aqueduct  the  river  is  jouied  from  tlie 
east  by  Choriton  Brook  ....  andeiterthisjaBOtion 
the  nver,  which  had  before  flowed  northwaid,  turns 
immediately  to  the  wast 

On  each  side  of  the  river,  and  also  of  the  brook,  there 
are  now  artificial  banks  called  fendsrsb  SMde  to  prevent 
Uie  watery  in  times  of  flood,  from  overflowing  tas 
adjacent  lands ;  these  fenders  have  from  time  to  time 
been  raised  as  occasion  required  by  the  proprietoia  and 
occupiers  of  the  adjoining  lands ;  and  the  lenden  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  on  the  north  side  are  now  three 
feet  higlisr  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago;  the  feodere 
on  the  northern  iMnks  of  the  brook,  two  feet  time  Inches 
liigber  than  they  were  at  the  eame  period.  Before  the 
banki  of  the  river  and  of  the  brook  were  so  raised,  the 
water  of  the  river,  in  Umes  of  flood,  was  frequently 
penned  back  up  the  brook,  and,  together  with  the  water 
of  the  brooic,  ran  over  the  north  bank  of  the  broolk,  and 
inundating  oeitain  lands  ....  made  its  way  to 
the  three  arches  above  mentioned  on  Uie  north  side  of 
the  river.  After  passing  through  these,  it  flowed  aiciig 
a  low  tract  of  land  until  it  feU  Into  the  river  again  at  a 
placed  called  Ermston  [Urmaton]  two  miles  from  the 
said  tliree  arches,  inundating  in  its  course,  both  above 
and  below  the  arohea,  many  hundred  acres  of 
land  .  .  .  and  otherwise  doing  much  mischief.  No 
regular  watercourse  was  ever  kept  open  for  the  flood- 
water.  Since  the  banks  of  tlie  river  and  of  the  tirook 
have  been  raised  as  above  mentioned,  the  flood-water, 
whenever  it  bas  overflowed  or  broken  down  the  banks 
of  tlie  brook,  has  taken  the  same  couree  to  the  three 
arches.  .  .  .  Attimes,sincettie  making  of  the  canal, 
the  water  of  the  river  has  overflowed  the  banks  above 
its  junction  with  tiie  brook,  and  has  inundated  a  tract 
of  land  on  the  south  and  west  of  tlie  river;  and  t^ 
reason  of  the  embankment  on  which  the  canal  Is  raissd 
and  of  the  want  of  anffident  cutlets  underneath,  this 
flood-water  has  (particularly  in  the  year  1806)  bcokan 
down  the  eouth  bank  of  the  river  between  the  aqueduct 
and  tiie  broClL  passed  across  the  river,  and  brokui  down 
the  north  bank,  and  then,  after  inundating  Ibe  adjoining 
lands,  flowed  down  tc  the  three  aiches  before  mentioned, 
in  1806  the  traateee  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  .  .  . 
on  complaint  from  the  landownen  en  the  nmtfa  bank  ef 
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Um  riy»r,  nM4»  tbtm  comp«ot»Uoo^  for  Uia  damaffe  so 
sueteiaed.  .  .  .  Thej  haye  aUo,  from  time  to  time, 
repaired  ttie  eoutb  beak  of  the  riTer  and  the  fender 
tliBi!eo9  to  tbe  9«lMit  of  dQ  ja^da  eiiatward  from  the 
oanaL 

Tbe  TttNUot  thai  daaeribed  the  partioaUr  fl«lda 
aad  fondom  belongiiig  to  th*  several  def endAiite»  woA 
it  Appeand  that  eyeiy  fender  was  much  higher  than 
the  land  to  the  north  of  it^  and  that  the  feaden  on 
the  banks  of  the  rtrer  and  brook  had  been  raised  from 
time  to  time,  within  the  last  six  yeaia»  and  kept  and 
continued  so  raised  by  the  dafiendanto  seYeraUy  in 
thflii  respectiTe  aeonpaliion>^  but  not  Jointly.  And 
after  dsafing  with  the  levela  of  the  rlvei^bed  and 
adjokung  land%  and  referring  to  a  diaastroua  flood 
ia  July,  1828,  and  to  the  fact  that  improyed  drainage 
had  caused  an  increased  flow  of  water  is  the  liYar, 
tka  findings  proceeded. 

.  .  •  .  The  raisinflr  of  the  fenders  on  the  banks  of 
tlie  river  and  of  the  brook  has  oocasioned  a  muoh 
flrsater  quantity  of  water  to  flow  to  the  aqueduct 
m  high  floods  than  did  or  could  flow  to  it  for 
sevend  years  Immedlafiely  after  it  was  buU^  and 
has  renderad  it  insnflloient  for  the  passage  U  the 
water  in  high  floods,  and  thereby  greatly  endangered  the 
canaL  If  the  fenders  on  tlie  banks  of  the  liTer  and  of 
the  brook  were  reduced  to  the  height  at  which  they 
were  twenty  years  ago,  a  great  part  of  the  waters  of 
tlM  river  and  brook  in  high  floods  would  overflow  the 
banks  of  the  brook,  and  inundate  the  neighbouring 
lands,  and  would  take  the  direction  In  which  the  Hooo- 
water  used  formerly  to  flow  to  tlie  said  three  arches^  and 
thence  to  Ermslon ;  but  many  hnndrsd  acrss  of  land 
would  thereby  be  inundated,  and  great  injury  done  to 
the  owners  and  ooeupiers  of  that  land.  The  mndsrs  on 
tbs  banks  of  the  river  and  of  the  brook  have  not  been 
raised  more  than  was  nsosssary  to  prsvsnt  the  lands 
from  being  so  inundated. 

Upon  the  above  findings  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
held,  after  argument^  that  the  defendants  were  not 
justified  in  altering  for  their  own  benefit  (by  raising 
the  fenders)  the  course  in  which  the  flood-water  had 
been  accustomed  to  run,  and  that  an  indictment  well 
lay  for  the  nuisance  thereby  caused*  Judgment  was 
therefore  entered  for  the  Grown.  But  upon  the  case 
being  taken  by  writ  of  error  to  the  Ooutt  of  Ex* 
chequer  Chamber,  it  was  held,  on  the  80th  January, 
1882,  that  to  enable  the  Court  to  come  to  any  decision 
between  the  parties,  the  special  verdict  ought  also  to 
have  found  :--(l)  Whether  the  raising  of  the  lenders 

*8eotion  1  of  the  Act  t,  Oeo.  IIL,  c  lU  required  the  Dnke 
of  Bridgewater  to  make  raeh  aiohee  miier  the  eimai  ea  ■boold 
be  enftotont  at  all  Umu  to  ooD?ey  the  water  from  the  land* 
adjoining  the  oanal  without  outmctlng  or  linpoun<|!ng  the 
•ame.   Henoe  this  light  to  oompsBiatiQa. 


was  ^a  ancient  and  nghtlul  usi^,  or  whether  it  bad 
begun  since  the  construjction  of  the  canal  (the 
Court  holding  that  thsce.  appeared  to  be  no  doubt 
but  that  at  common  law  the  landhoUen  woold  hsjve 
the  light  to  raise  the  banka  of  the  river  and  baook 
from  time  to  time,  as  it  became  neoeasaiy,  iq^omtheii 
own  lands,  so  as  to  confine  the  flood*water  within 
the  banks  and  to  prevent  it  from  ovedlowing  their 
own  lands ;  with  this  single  restriction*  that  thej  did 
not  thereby  occasbNi  any  injuiy  to  the  tanda  or  pro- 
perty of  other  persons).  (2)  Whether  the  conne 
desoKibed  by  the  special  verdict  to  have  been  taken 
by  the  flood-water  was»  or  was  not»  the  ancient  and 
rightful  courseband  (8),  whether  or  not  the  raiabigof 
the  f  endera  to  their  then  present  height  bad  become 
necsssaiy  in  consequence  of  the  construaftioa  of  the 
aqueduct.  And  to  enable  these  queetionsto  be  dia- 
poaed  of»  the  Court  reveraed  the  Judgpient  which  had 
been  given  for  the  Crowut  and  awaided  a  Mwaris  th 
novo  (in  effect  a  new  tiial  of  the  irhole  case). 

Wheth^  tne  case  ever  cw«  before  another  Ivaejt 
or  whether  soma  compromise  was  affected.  I  hava 
been  unable  as  yet  to  ascertain.  Perhapa  some  oor- 
roepondent  can  say  if  the  erection  of  the  large  wehr 
on  the  Stretford  meadows  had  aoythiim^  to  do  with 
the  final  settlement  d  the  laa^^i  it  baa  at  all 
eventa  randaied  the  ca^  e«VenkmteiU  (i|C|w  greatly 
atvsnghtanad  bar  tke  «^opte8  railwiy  frohyikmaiBl) 
praeticaUy  sate  froan  4ama0i  by  flood-watest 

But  boi^eyer  the  question  was  finally  disposed  of, 
it  is  clear  from  the  above  ca^e  that  the  owners  of 
land  adjoining  the  river  were  under  no  legal  liability 
either  to  one  another,  or  f  o  third  persons^  or  to  the 
publiCi  to  maintain  the  (enders  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  of  any  particulfr  height,  or  even  to  keep 
the  same  in  repair.  The  verdict  distinctly  finds  that 
the  defendants  acted  severally  and  not  Jointly  in 
raising  and  malntahiinff  the  f  endera,  each  dedxing  to 
keep  the  flood-water  nom  inundating  his  adjacent 
lan4.  No  doubt  the  various  landowners  have  from 
time  to  time  acted  more  or  leas  in  concert  in  xepair- 
ing  and  nuslng  the  fenders,  but  neither  in  the  Sing'a 
B^ch  nor  in  tbe  Exchequer  Chamber  was  theie  any 
suggestion  ndsed  on  behalf  of  the  defandanta  that 
they  were  under  any  compulsion  of  law  In  doing  the 
acts  copiplained  of  by  the  prpaecvtoia. 
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BNOLISH  AND  GBBMAN :    LANOUAQB  AND 
lilTBBATUBB. 
*»        (Qaeiy  No.  4,486,  KoTember  89.) 

[4,502.]  This  queiy  may  be  answered  in  two 
words — the  Gferman  language.  According  to  all 
authorities  Gferman  is  the  mother  tongue  of  English. 
In  his  work  The  Engliah  Language,  Dr.  R.  G.  Latham, 
the  greatest  authority,  boldly  says,  when  speaking  of 

its  origin : — 

Tlie  Engiiah  laognage  eomes  from  Oeimsny.  But  let 
ut  coDsiM  the  quMtion  more  closely.  The  earliest 
efTasioiiB  that  appear  in  English  are  metrical  in  form  and 
almost  always  historical  in  matter.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
writings  differ  from  those  that  have  come  to  us  from 
other  nations;  they  neglect  almost  utterly  ancestral 
legends ;  they  sToid  the  choice  of  (national  themes  for 
poetry.  The  oldest  metrical  monuments  ssem  to  be 
"The  Oleeman's  Song,"  *'Tbe  Battle  of  Finsburgh," 
''The  Tale  of  BeovoolL"  All  three  hsTe  been  most 
likely  composed  before  the  sixth  and  last  settlement  of 
invaders  from  Germany  in  S47  A.D.,  but  did  not  appear 
in  England  before  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century. 
The  latter  is  essentially  a  Norse  Saga,  illustrating  the 
early  Gothic  life  in  Scandinavia.  The  first  Anglo-Saxon 
writer  of  note  is  Giedmon,  a  monk  of  Whitlqrt  who  died 
about  660  A.IX  He  compossd  many  poems  on  the  Bible 
bistoriss  and  other  rsiigioos  subjsots.  The  grsatsst  writer 
undoubtedly  is  Bede,  called  the  Venerable  Bade,  wbo 
died  755  A.D.  His  works  consist  of  scriptural  trans- 
lations, biographiss,  and  the  well-known  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

For  the  first  traces  of  German  literature  we  are 
indebted  to  Tacitus.  He  says  that  the  German  war- 
riors at  the  beginning  of  a  battle,  at  jovial  feasts, 
or  at  burials,  sang  battle-songs  or  war-songs.  His- 
torical songs  are  to  be  traced  to  the  fourth,  fifth*  and 
sixth  [century.  The  Gothic  legends  of  Dietrich  of 
Bern  (Verona),  Hildebrand,  Heliandj  (Healer  or 
Saviour),  and  Gospel  history,  in  alliterative  versifica- 
tions, have  been  written  before  the  eighth  century. 
But  the  oldest  and  most  valuable  monument  in  prose 
is  the  Moeso-Gothic  Bible  (parts  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament),  translated  by  Bishop  Vulfila  (Ufilas),  who 
died  in  388  A.D.  The  oldest  copy,  the  so-called 
Silver  Godez,  is  a  unique  treasure  of  the  Universily 
of  Upsala  (Sweden).  It  is  the  oldest  book  in  a  per- 
fect Germanic  dialect  Jacob  Grimm  says :  "  No 
other  living  European  language  can  boast  of  a  monu- 
ment of  such  antiquity  and  such  high  value." 

Babanus  Maurus,  archbishop  of  Mayence,  who 
died  in  856  A.D. ;  and  Osfried,  a  monk  of  Weiasen- 
burg  (Alsace),  who  died  about  870  A.D.,  deserve 
notice  as  being  two  of  the  earliest  great  writers  and 
translators  in  the  Old  High-German  language. 

Wihnslow.  Ci  LOBBiraOFFBB*      | 


CHBTHAM  COLLBOB  CUBI08ITIB8. 
(ff08.  4,487  and  4,«tt.) 

[4,503.1  ^0  ^  0^  curiosities  once  preserved  at 
Cheetham  College,  given  by  Mr.  BYLANCsin.the  issue 
of  November  13,  brought  to  my  recollection  that  I  had 
somewhere  in  my  possession  an  old  song  ia  the 
Lancashoe  Dialect  enumerating  most  of  the  <*  odds 
and  ends"  which  it  appeals  Mr.  B,yjjlsck  had 
thoughtfully  Jotted  down  a  long  time  ago.  After  a 
good  rummage  I  found  the  ditty,  and  now  send  it 
to  you,  in  the  hope  that  both  Mr.  Rti.angb  and  Mr. 
Booth,  and  I  may  say  your  readers  generally,  may 
be  glad  to  have  a  reprint  in  your  columns  of  a  rough 
piece  of  Lancashire  humour,  which  has  at  the  same 
time  a  dash  of  antiquarian  interest  about  it.  If  you 
think  so  too,  perhaps  you  will  kindly  allow  it  to 
appear.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  produotioii  of  about 
sixly  years  aga  T.  A.  L. 

Sale. 

The  piece  ssnt  is  **  Johnay  Grsen'i  Wedding,  and 
Dsscription  of  Maaohsstsr  CoUegSk**  one  oC  the 
Songs  of  the  Wilsons,  a  collection  of  which  was 
published  in  1842.  The  authors  of  tiiess  songa  van 
Michael  Wilson,  bom  in  Newton  Lane,  Anooats,  in 
1763,  died  1840;  and  hia  two  sons,  Thomas  and 
Alexander.  The  piaos  asnt  by  our  conrespcndsiil 
was  written:  l^^Alexander  Wilson,  bom  1803,  died 
1848.  Omitting  .the  part  dsseribing  the  wedding 
the  following  is  ths  account  of  Chetham  College:— 

We  ssed  a  oloek-faoe  first,  good  laws  1 
Where  Deotb  stonds  up  wi'  great  lung  daws. 
His  legs,  an'  wings,  an'  lantsm  jaws, 

They  really  look*!  quite.feorin'. 
There's  snakes  an'  watchbiUs,  Just  loiks  poikssi 
Ot  Hunt  an'  aw  th'  ref  ormin'  toikes ; 
An'  thasb  an'  me,'an'  Sam  o'  Moikss, 

Once  took  a  bUnksteerin'.  *  '^ 

Eh !  loorjus  days,  booath  far  an'  woidSb 
Thsere's  yarda  o'  books  al  every  strolds^ 
Fro  top  to  lK>thnm,  send,  an'  soide, 

Sieh  pleoks  there's  very  tew  so ; 
Aw  axt  him  if  they  wura  to  sell,  •  ^ 

For  Nan  loikes  readin'  vastly  welL^ 
Boh  th'  meastur  wur  eawt,  sior  ^  imld  nah  tail 

Or  aw'd  bowt  her  BobiniSMV  Crusoe. 

Theer's  a  tmmpec  speyks  an'  maks  a  din. 
An'  a  shuts  o'  clooas  made  o'  tia^ 
For  f  oUb  to  goo  a-f eii^tin' in,  -    * 

Just  lolke  those  chaps  o'  Boo^s. 
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An  tbeer'i  a  Ubie  cirvtd  10  qoMr* 
Wi'  Of  inooj  phuilDi  OS  dAjs  i'tb'  year,       ^»«^ 
AD  orinkumonnkama  bere^ao'  thetre, 
Iioika  th'  dooaa-proH  at  meh  grotmy's. 

Thear'a  OU^n  CmmmOl's  Immbi  and  l)alli^ 
Aa'  Fnaohmea'a  gUBO  thoy'n  tean  I'  aqoallB^ 
An'  aworda*  oa  lung  oa  me,  on  th'  waUa» 

An  bowa  and  anowa,  too,  mon : 
Aw  didna  moind  bla  fearfo  worda. 
Nor  akalatona  o'  men  in  borday 
Bob  aw  fair  bate  aeet  &  great  lung  aworda» 

Sin  tb'  feigbt  at  Peterloo^  mon. 

We  aeed  a  wooden  oook  loikwiae ; 
Bob  dang  It,  moo,  tbeae  eoUege-boya, 
Tbej  tell'n  a  paok  o*  atarin' loiea, 

Oa  anre  oa'tbeaw'rt  a  ainner ; 
Tbat  eoek,  wben  it  amella  roaat  beef,  'U  oiow, 
Saya  be :  **  Bob  "  aw  aaid,  «*  tbeaw  llea^  aw  know, 
**  An'  aw  oon  prove  it  plainly  ao, 

"  Aw'ye  a  peawned  V  meb  bat  for  dinner." 

Bob  W  bairy  mon  bad  miaa'd  meb  tbowt, 
An'  tb'  dog  fair  oraokt  by  thimner-bowt. 
An'  tb'  woman  noetbar  lawmt,  nor  nowt^ 

Tnaew.ne'er  aeed  loike  ain  for  bom,  mon ; 
Tbeer'a  orooodilea,  an'  tbinga,  indeed. 
Aw  oolonra,  mak,  ahep,  aize,  an'  breed ; 
An'  if  aw  moo  tell  tone  boaf  aw  aeed, 

We  moot  ait  an'  amook  till  mom,  mon. 


QUEBIES. 

[4,604.]  Thk  Obbbb  ov  thb  Dbuim.— Wben 
and  where  in  England  was  the  first  lodge  of  the 
Older  of  Druids  opened,  and  where  can  I  find  an 
aoeount  of  the  formation  of  the  Order  ? 

A.  E.  NXOHTINGALB* 

[4,506.]    Upsbt  thb  Applbcabt.— What  is  tha 

origin  of  this  saying?    In  Hodder's  Idje  of  Lord 

Slwftubwry^  Just  published,  the  remark  is  quoted  of 

a  noted  Sodalist,  **  If  the  Prince  goee  on  like  this, 

why,  bell  upset  our  apple-cart" 

JoBL  Johnson. 

[4,600.]  ALBZANI>BBDUlCAS'sHl8TOBIOALNoyBIJ9. 

I  should  be  glad  to  have  a  list  of  Alexander  Dumas's 
historical  works  in  chronological  order,  bracketting 
together  those  dealing  with  one  set  of  diaracters,  as, 
for  instance,  Thrf  MwHuitmt  and  TSxmiy  Yean 
After,  R.  S.  Jackson. 


Satttcdai2>  Deceml^ec  4»  t886. 


NOTES. 


wombn  as  bonnbtbbbs. 

[4,607.]  There  was  a  discussion  in  the  C%  News 
aome  time  ago  on  this  subject^  which  was  interesting 
if  not  quite  ezhaustiTe  of  the  topic  May  I  call  the 
attention  of  your  readers  to  the  new  number  of 
MacmiUariB  Magasmej  which  contains  the  following 

sonmr. 


[The  author  of  tbeae  linaa— a  girl  of  twenty 

drowned  in  a  Welab  river  laat  Auguat  The  night 
before  her  death  abe  waa  lieard  to  aay :  <*If  I  do 
not  ,die  aoon,  I  think  I  aball  maks  aometbbig  of 
poetey.'l 

If  this  poor  name  of  mine,  now  writ  in  sand 
On  Life's  gray  aboie,  which  Time  for  ever  laTBS— 
A  hungry  ocean  of  unresting  wavea'— 
Might  but  be  graven  on  rock,  and  ao  wlthataad 
A  Uttla  while  the  weather  and  the  tide. 
Great  Joy  were  mine.    Alas!  I  eannot  guide 
My  obiaal  right  to  carve  the  atubbom  atone 
Of  Fame;  and  ao  the  nnmbneas  of  deapair  .ti 

Invadea  me ;  for  the  aounding  namaa  are  there 
Of  all  Barth'a  graat  ooaa ;  and  methinka  mine  own 
Fades  in  their  muaio ;  yet  before  the  light 
Baa  vanlabed  from  the  aky,  and  unUeat  light, 
In  whioh  no  man  ean  worl^  eball  stain  the  air, 
I  stand  and  weep  on  the  grey  abore— alone. 
The  beauty  of  these  verses,  and  the  pathetic  drcum- 
stances  attadiing  to  them,  will  touch  qrmpatbetic 
chorda  in  many  hearts. 

A  Manohbstbb  Ptthaqobban. 


OOMMENTS  AKD  AKSWEBS. 

THB  CHBTHAM  CUBIOSITIBS  AlO)  AUBXANDBB 

WILSON. 

(Ho.  4,068.  NoTamber  27.) 

[4,606.]  My  father  possessed  a  small  pamphlet 
desoiption  of  these  curiodties,  as  enumerated  by  a 
college  boy  acting  as  guide.  To  the  best  of  my 
recollection  it  ended  "Thafs  th'cock  'at  crows  when 
it  smells  roast  beef— an'  tbafs  f  road  eawt"— there 
being,  however,  no  pausebetween  the  two  announce- 
ments in  actual  practice. 

Alexander  Wilson  was  a  furniture  broker  In  Long 
Millgate  wben  I  knew  him ;  be  bad  succeeded  his 
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fither,  Michael  Wilson,  in  the  businees.  There  was 
a  factory  then  oppoHte  to  the  end  of  HaaoTer-street, 
with  a  long  stretch  of  blank  wall  (presumedly  en- 
closing a  yard)  extending  in  the  direction  of  Miller's 
Lane.  Wilson's  shop  adjoined  this  blank  walL  He 
was  a  thin  man,  Jocular,  with  a  rather  humorous 
cast  of  face ;  was  an  artlat  as  well  as  a  song-wzitor, 
as  may  be  seen  in  tha  frontispiece  ta  Pioctar's 
Memariaii  of  Maneh&tter  Streeta.  My  father  pointed 
out  to  me  a  pictorial  sign  of  his  painting  on  tha 
opposite  side  of  Long  Millgate ;  I  have  forgotten  the 
subject.  There  were  few  Manchester  lads  who  could 
not  have  sung  '*  Tommy  Green's  Wedding,**  or 
"  Tinker's  Gardens,''  in  my  young  days. 

IsABSLLA  Banks. 

London. 

THB  ABDUCmON  OF  MISS  TUmNSB. 
(Note  No.  4,600,  November  27.) 

[4,fi09.]  Mr.  LooKHABi  falls  into  a  few  errors  in 
his  account  of  the  abduction  of  Miss  Turner.  In 
going  back  half  a  century  the  memoiy  has  a  great 
tax  upon  it,  and  I  venture  to  make  some  corrections, 
and  I  think  I  shall  be  correct  as  I  haye  had  some 
interest  in  the  event. 

Mr.  Critchley  was  not  a  lawyer,  but  a  silk  manu- 
facturer. A  solictor  entered  the  firm,  wliich  is  now 
carried  on  by  his  son,  and  this  may  account  for  the 
statement  that  Mr.  Critchley  was  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession. Mr.  OnUAdej  was  not  a  veiy  wealthy  man, 
ami  his  colliery  axperiences  were  at  Hindley  Green 
and  unsaeoesaful.  He  manied  the  sister  of  Mr. 
Turner,  who  was  a  millowner  at  Blackburn,  and  did 
a  shipping  business  in  High-street.  His  brothers 
wers  in  partnership  with  him,  and  one  of  them 
occupied  a  house  where  the  Piccadilly  entrance  to 
the  Queen's  Hotel  now  is.  Mr.  Houldsworth,  I 
think,  was  next  door.  I  have  been  in  his  house  a 
few  times,  never  heard  him  addressed  as  Doctor,  and 
doubt  very  much  if  he  was  one.  Mr.  Critchley  left  an 
estate  at  Macclesfield  to  Mr.  Legh's  daughter,  who 
mairied  a  clergyman,  a  considerable  sum  to  charities^ 
something  to  his  wife'Sb  and  the  residue  to  his  own 
relatives. 

I  knew  Mr.  Warner  very  well»  and  if  his  wife  was 
a  cousin  of  the  heiress  it  must  have  been  a  distant 
one,  for  Mr.  Warner  must  have  been  a  generation 
yottBger.  F,  Kbndsbmnb. 

Momlngeldo^  OM  Ttafford. 


THB  (WDBB  OB  PBUDM. 
(Query  So,  4,604,  Noreniber  27.) 

[4,510.]  A.  E.  NiOHTiNGALB  inquires  when  and 
where  in  England  the  first  lodge  of  the  Order  of 
Druids  was  opened.  I  cannot  tell;  bat  I  know  that 
my  great-gmd-nnole,  Eiehaxd  EUiolt»  revived  and 
re-founded  **  The  Aneieot  Order  of  Dmids"  in  London 
between  fifty  and  sixty  years  aga  I  think  the  lodgo 
over  which  he  presided  was  near  the  old  Fleet  Prison, 
somewhere  in  Faringdon-street,  or  the  part  which 
now  bears  that  name,  but  of  this  I  have  no  certain 
knowledge.  Mr.  Elliott  was,  in  my  recollection^  a 
grand  old  gentleman*  about  six  feet  high,  and  to 
nearly  the  end  of  his  life  aa  upright  as  a  Guaidanan. 
He  died  at  eighty-seven,  and  after  hia  death  the 
lodge,  ,if  not  all  the  lodges  of  the  Order,  at  eveiy 

onthly  meeting  began  with  a  solemn  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  "  their  founder,  Bichard  Elliott.* 

I  remember  that  my  venerable  relative  introduced 
his  great-nephew,  the  comedian  Edward  Wri^t,  to 
the  Order,  and  officiated  at  his  initialion.  Tlie  old 
gentleman's  sense  of  the  dignity  of  the  Order  was 
wounded  because  Wright's  sense  of  the  ludicroua  was 
visibly  touched  at  some  point  of  ^the  initiatoiy 
ceremony.  Mr.  Elliott  was  a  Roman  Catholic;  a 
dear  old  man,  of  unfailing  good  breeding  and  gentle- 
ness ;  the  kindly  friend  of  my  childhood.  I  think 
the  Brotherhood  had  his  portrait  painted  for  their 
hall  in  London.  I  have  not  seen  it,  but  I  possess 
valuable  oil-painted  portraits  of  two  of  his  family. 
He  was  married,  but  died  childless,  and  was  buried, 
I  believe,  in  Brompton  Cemetery.  J.  M. 

BftltMh  VlMiafe. 

tt  tt  « 

Druidism  claims  to  date  from  the  builder  oC  tha 
Ark,  but  modem  Druidism  claims  to  date  from  the 
year  1781,  its  location  being  London,  under  the  title 
of  the  United  Ancient  Order  of  Druids.  Coming 
down  to  the  present  century,  we  find  that  it  selected 
its  Board  of  Management  from  the  metropolitan 
district  Owing,  however,  to  this  fact,  and  the 
management  being  in  the  hands  of  the  same  penons 
continually,  other  districts  began  to  feel  aggrieved 
and  desired  a  voice  in  the  management.  ThiaeaiHBd 
secessions  to  take  place  time  after  timcb  so  mnoh  so 
that  in  the  year  1867  there  were  as  many  as  twen^ 
three  sections  of  Druids  in  various  parts  of  the 
countzy,  all  governed  distinotive]^.  But  in  the  year 
1858  a  scheme  of  amalgamation  was  earned  oBt»  by 
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which  provision  for  a  general  executive,  elected  from 
the  yarioos  districts  on  equitable  grounds,  was  made 
About  the  year  1868  two  of  the  seceded  districts,  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  and  the  Sheffield  districts, 
took  up  the  question  of  reform  in  a  wise  manner,  and 
amongst  other  things  adopted  equalization;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  this  step  caused  great  progress 
to  be  made  by  the  Order,  great  credit  being  due 
to  Mr.  O.  Wood,  the  founder  of  the  Sheffield 
District  and  afterwards  €hmd  Master  of  the  Order, 
for  the  action  be  took  in  the  matter.  An  able  article 
from  his  pen  appeared  in  the  January  number  of  the 
Drwd^  Journal  for  the  year  1871. 

The  offices  of  the  two  Orders  of  Druids  are  (1)  the 
United  Ancient  Order,  George's^reet,  Hull ;  and  (2) 
the  Order  of  Druids,  St.  John-street,  Lower  Byrom- 
street,  Manchester.  The  secretaries  I  have  no  doubt 
would  supply  any  information  required. 

H.  B.  Onions,  N.I.O.F. 

LoDgsfgfat. 

J0HN.WB8LSY  ANB  ST.  THOMAS'S  CHTTBCH, 

PBNDLBTON. 
(Note  No*  4,486.  November  13.) 

[4,511.1  The  church  in  Pendleton,  called  St 
Thomas's,  was  erected  and  built  on  a  piece  of  land 
called  **  Patch,**  by  Samuel  Brierley,  of  Pendleton, 
chapman ;  Thomas  Fletcher,  of  Manchester,  yeoman ; 
and  Bobert  Baxter,  heii>at-law  of  the  said  Thomas 
Fletcher,  after  his  decease.  The  foundation  stone 
was  laid  in  1767,  and  cost  twenty-five  pounds  five 
shillmgs.  The  church  was  built  in  1772-3,  and  was 
consecrated  July  26, 1776.  The  total  cost  was  X697, 
apportioned  as  follows :— Samuel  Brierley's  charge, 
je895;  Thomas  Fletcher's  charge,  ;SS02. 

It  is  evident  from  these  dates  that  the  chapel  was 
Hve  or  six  years  in  building,  from  1767  to  1778,  but 
it  was  not  consecrated  until  three  years  after, 
namely,  in  1776.  We  have  no  po6itive  evidence,  only 
tradition,  that  it  was  occupied  by  the  Wesleyans, 
except  on  the  one  occasion  named  by  Mr.  Jahiss 
Stblfox,  when  the  Bev.  John  Wesley  preached  in 
it»  April,  1774.  A  few  months  after  it  was  built,  and, 
as  the  rev.  gentleman  says  in  his  Joumak  intended 
for  a  church  minister,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  a 
place  ot  worship  built  by  churchmen  for  a  church 
minister  and  church  worshippers  would  be  occupied 
by  any  other  denomination,  unless  there  was  some 
aimngement  whereby  each  could  use  it,  one  in  the 


morning  the  other  at  night  Notwithstanding  these 
surmises  there  is  a  blank  in  the  history  of  the  chapel 
from  1774  to  1776  as  to  the  occupation,  and  it  would 
be  interesting!  to  old  Pendletonians  if  further  infor- 
mation could  be  obtained  respecting  these  two  years. 

Perhaps  the  trustees  of  Brunswick  Wesleyan  Chapel 
may  have  some  old  deeds  or  documents  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  Wesleyans  in  Pendleton  about  the 
years  1770  to  1776  that  would  throw  some  light  on 
the  matter.  They  must  have  been  a  strong  body  even 
in  those  days,  as  they  were  abie^  in  1814,  to  build  a 
chapel  as  large  as  the  present  St  Thomas's  Church, 
which  was  not  erected  until  seventeen  years  later. 

In  the  AtmaU  of  Manchester  by  Timperley,  1889 
edition,  under  the  date  1754,  mention  is  made  of  a 
school  and  school-house  erected  and  endowed  by 
Thomas  Fletcher,  in  Levenshulme,  re-built  in  1824. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  the  same  Thomas  Fletcher  named 
in  the  above  particulars.  Pow-Posby. 


QUBBIEa 

[4,512.]     Proud  Pbbbton.— How  and  why  did 
Preston  obtain  the  epithet  "  proud  ?  " 

Mancunibnsis. 


How  THK  Gkbmans  Undebsell  Us. — A  London 
correspondent  tells  the  following  story : — ^A  large  order 
for  steel  rails  for  a  Spanish  raimay  was  reoenuv  very 
unwillingly  withheld  from  an  finghsh  maker  who  had 
tendered,  and  whose  rails  had  ffiven  satisfaction 
previously.  His  price  was  abnormal^  low  ;  but  a  very 
much  lower  tenoer  was  sent  in  by  a  German  maker. 
The  re^Kmsible  official,  sceptical  l>ecaus6  of  the  price, 
and  not  knowing  the  Grerman  maker,  went  to  see  his 
works.  He  found  them  larfi[e,  well  organized,  and 
complete.  He  then  proceeded  to  test  the  sample  rail, 
and  to  his  surprise  found  it  of  purer  and  better  quality 
than  the  English  make,  althou^  made  from  imported 
English  pigs.  Pushing  his  inquines  further,  he  learnt  that 
guided  by  scientific  tests,  the  German  maker,  instead  of 
using  only  one  quality  of  pig  (as  English  makers  are  said 
to  do,  according  to  the  oistnct  thev  are  in),  had  mixed 
two  or  more  qualities  together,  ana  so  had  arrived  at 
his  satisfactorv  result.  But  it  was  still  plain,  and 
indeed  acknowledged,  that  the  price  in  the  tender  was 
imder  cost  price.  The  German  maker,  like  others  of 
his  f eUow-manufacturers,  was  taking  orders  for  export 
at  losing  prices.  He  was  resolved  to  keep  his  works 
going,  ana  he  looked  to  recoup  his  losses  on  foreign 
orders  out  of  the  hieher  prices  which  the  protective 
tariff  enabled  him  to  aiarge  his  own  countrymen.  This 
is  an  arrangement  which  may  be  veiy  convenient  to  the 
German  manufacturer  so  long  as  it  can  last,  but  which 
is  not  hkd^r  to  oommeod  itself  in  perpetuity  to  the 
intelligent  German  consumer. 
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NOTEa 

THB  HOaSBHSHOB  AT  THB  SBVBN  BTAB8. 

[4,518.]    A  hone  shoe  hangs,  or  did  bang  recently, 

at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  in  the  entrance  of  the  old 

Seven  Stars  Hotel,  Withy  Grove^  Manchester.    The 

incident  connected  with  it  is  thus  narrated  in  a 

business  circular,  and  is  perhaps  worthy  of  permanent 

record  in  the  Notes  and  Queries  column  :— 

In],1805  Napoleoa  tbieatened  the  inTuion  of  Eng- 
land, tnd  had  gathtred  together  a  flotilla  of  gunboats 
at  BoulMfne  ready  to  pour  a  FMooh  army  on  her 
shorss.  Lord  Nelson,  howerer,  on  the  2l8t  October 
of  Uiifl  eTentf ul  year.  Inflicted  upon  the  oombloed 
fleets  of  France  and  Spala  a  most  deoislTs  defeat 
off  Gape  Trafalgar,  bat  was  most  unfortunately 
himaelx  killed  in  the  action.  In  Ibis  year  the  Press 
Gang  were  staying  at  the  old  hostel*  the  Seven 
Stars  in  Manchester,  and,  seeing  a  farmer's  servant 
man  leading  up  Withy  Grove  a  boree  which  had  cast 
a  shoe,  seized  the  man  and  brought  him  Into  the 
house.  Before  leaving  he  nailed  the  shoe  to  a  post 
In  the  lobby,  saying,  <*  Let  this  stay  here  unttl  I 
come  from  the  wars  to  claim  It;"  and  there  it  still 
remains  waiting  its  owner's  return. 

Fbbdbbick  Lawbbncb  Tavarb. 
Sherwood-street,  IkUowfield. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWEftS. 

GHBTHAlf  OOLLBOB  GUBIOSITIBS. 
(Kos.  4,068, 4,608»  and  others.) 

[4,514.]  The  pamphlet  named  by  Mrs.  BAincs  was 
written  by  John  Stanley  Gregson,  the  author  of 
OimcrachiaruL  There  is  more  than  one  edition  of  it 
in  the  Free  Library,  and  it  is  also  given  by  Hone.  It 
was  a  veiy  clever  report  of  the  description  by  the 
blue-coat  boy  who  took  the  visitors  round  and  ex- 
plained to  them  the  wonders  of  the  place.  Many  of 
us  have  listened  to  that  oration. 

A  Manchbstbb  Pythagobbak. 

THB  HI8T0BICAL  NOVBLS   OF   ALBXAKDBB   DUHA8. 
(Query  ISo,  4,606.  I7ov.  87.) 

[4,515.]  The  bulk  of  the  historical  novels  of  the 
elder  Dumas  are  founded  upon  incidents,  or  illustrate 
periods,  in  this  history  of  France,  as  follows  :— 

Century.  Snbjeot.  KOveU 

12...The  Waldenses Knight  of  Mauleon. 

14...0harle8  the  Sixth Isabel  of  Bavaria. 

16...The  Jesuits Ascanio. 

16...MasBaoreofSt.Bartho-iu  .  .  .... 

lomew  (1672) }  Margaret  de  Valols. 


Century, 
16... 


Bubjeot. 


BofeL 
Forty-ftve  Guardsmen. 


17...8iegeofLaBoche]le(1629)ThrM  Mosheteem. 

17...Time  of  Maiarin Twenty  Yean  Afteb 

17...       „  M        ...•••...Nanon* 

18...Tlme  of  Louis  XIV Louise  de  U  VaUidre. 

18...Deatb  of  Louis  2i:V Memoirs  of  Pbyaldan. 

18...Gourtof  Louis  XVL......Qaaen's  Necklace. 

18...Bevolution   of   1789:Iq,^  ^^^  i^«,_ 
Taking  the  Bastlle  J**  ^•^  *^'*'- 
18.-Gbamp  A  Mars,  1790  ...Gomtesse  de  Ghamy. 

18...Bevolution:  1792 The  Gbevalier. 

18...  «  H   Love  and  Liberty. 

18...Bevolutlon :  1793 Andrte  de  Tavemy. 


^^  "^bSi  tSoI^..^  }  Chevalier  of  Mason  JUmgi. 
18...Bevolutloo ;  1793.  The  •  » «^««^ 
*   Death  of  Marat  .../"^^n^. 

19...The  £mph» :  1804   The  Conscript 

19...         M  N       The  Twin  Captains. 

19...Bevolution  of  1848 Edward  Daates. 

This  list  is  not  exhaustive.  The  scene  of  one  work, 

The  Hcdf  Brothel  B,  is  laid  in  Spain  in  the  year  1361 ; 

and  that  of  the  Black  Tulip  at  the  Hague  in  1672. 

Although  this  delightful  author  gives  generally  a 

faithful  historical  colouring,  it  must  be  zemembeied 

that  he  does  not  always  adhere  rigidly  to  the  known 

facts  of  history.    Thus,  his  narrative  of  the  events 

leading  up  to  the  execution  of  the  Charles  the  first 

in  England,  in,  I  think,  Ttoenty  Years  After^  ia  of 

the  strangest  and  most  romantic  kind,  and  does  not 

agree  in  the    least    with    the  accounts    of  the 

chroniclers  and  historians.    In  fact,  as  his  son,  the 

younger  Dumas,  said  once  to  an  English  critic^  "  My 

father  was  bom  in  a  poetic  and  picturesque  epoch  ; 

he  was  an  idealist.    I  came  into  the  world  in  a  period 

of  materialism  ;  I  am  a  realist    My  father  took  his 

subject  from  dreamland  ;  I  take  it  from  life." 

J.H.N. 
*  »  » 

The  following  are  some  of  the  periods  dealt  with 
by  Dumas :— Early  French  history :  Marguerite  de 
yal<^  ;  Chicot  The  Jester  ;  The  Forty-five  Guards- 
men. English-French:  Three  Musketeers ;  Twenty 
years  after ;  Viscount  de  Bragelonne.  Later  French: 
Memoirs  of  a  Physician  ;  Queen's  Necklace ;  Taking 
the  Bastile  ;  Countess  de  Chamey ;  and  Chevalier  de 
Maison  Bouge.  J.  H.  Dosa. 

Oalder  Bridge,  Garstang. 

THB  ABDUCTION  OF  MISS  TUBNBB. 
(Nos.  4,500  and  4.609.) 

[4,516.]  I  think  your  correspondent  Mr.  Sjendbb- 
DiNB  has  fallen  into  an  error,  as  well  as  Mr.  Lock- 
HABT,  respecting  some  membm  of  the  Turner  family. 
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H6  says  Mr.  GiitcUey  manied  a  Miss  Turner,  whose 
brother  was  a  millowner  at  Blackbum,  and  did  a 
shipping  business  in  High-street.  His  brothers  were 
in  partnership  with  him,  and  one  of  them  lired  in  a 
house  which  is  now  part  of  the  Queen's  Hotel.  I 
knew  the  Mr.  Turner  who  lived  in  that  house  yery 
well ;  my  father  and  he  were  on  intimate  terms.  He 
had  a  warehouse  in  High-street— Haworth'e  ware- 
hoose  now  stands  on  the  sitai  The  firm  was  Robert 
Turner,  Jun.,  and  Ck>.,  calico  printers,  not  millowners ; 
nor  did  I  ever  hear  he  had  anything  to  do  with  either 
spinning  or  manufacturing.  He  was  a  racing  man, 
and  had  a  stud  of  horses.  Amongst  them  was  a 
horse  called  Beooreiy,  which  won  the  Liverpool  Cup 
in  July,  1890  or  1831,  beating  the  winner  of  the 
Derby,  wliich  was  backed  to  win  with  about  ten  to 
one  upon  him. 

I  also  knew  Mr.  Warner.  He  was  a  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Alfred  Thomas  and  Co.,  calico  printers, 
Chuich«street  The  business  collapsed  in  some  form, 
but  1  forget  how,  it  is  so  long  since ;  but  Mr.  Warner 
turned  shaiebroker  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Manchester  Stock  Exchange.  His  offices  were  in 
Cross-street.  His  name  does  not  now  appear  in  the 
list  of  sharebrokers,  so  I  suppose  he  must  have  passed 
away.  Gbobgb  Mountain. 

tt         tt  tt 

'  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Kenbbbdinb  for  his 
kindly  corrections  of  my  note.  I  beg  to  assure  him, 
however,  that  he  is  in  error  as  regards  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Warner  Mrs.  Warner  was  first  cousin  to  Miss 
Turner,  and  some  six  or  seven  years  her  senior.  The 
heiress  would  only  be  seventy-five  if  she  were  now 
living ;  whilst  Mrs.  Warner  was  bom  in  1804,  and 
the  late  Mr.  Warner  was  seventy-siz  when  he  died, 
four  years  ago ;  so  that  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would 
be  a  generation  younger.  J.  C.  Lockhabt. 

tt  tt  » 

On  the  trial  of  Edward  Oibbon  Wakefield  and  his 
brother  at  Lancaster,  David  Laing,  the  original 
blacksmith,  was  put  into  the  witness-box  to  prove 
the  Oretna  Green  marriage,  one  of  the  last  of  his 
many  rivettings.  The  severe  cross-examination  of 
Henry  Brougham  (leader  of  the  Northern  Circuit), 
added  to  the  fatigues  of  the  journey,  proved  too 
much  for  the  strength  of  old  David,  who,  on  reach- 
ing home,  had  to  retire  to  the  bed  from  which  he 
never  arose.  See  published  State  Trials;  also  the 
printed  speeches  of  Lozd  Brougham.       Ziphiab. 


QUEBIBS. 
[4,517.]    GocKFiOHTiNO.— When  was  the  game  of 
cod^hting  first  expressly  forbidden  by  law  ? 

MOBGAN  BbIEBLBY. 

[4,518.]  Baptist  Chapbl  in  Oranby  Bow.— In 
Granby  Row,  nearly  opposite  Bifle-street,  there 
existed  two  or  three  years  ago  a  small  building 
with  a  tablet  in  front,  indicating  that  it  had  for- 
merly been  used  as  a  Baptist  chapel.  The  date  on 
the  tablet  I  have  now  forgotten.  I  should  like  an 
account  of  this  building,  with  its  past  associations 
and  the  state  of  the  country  around  when  it  was 
built.  J.  B.  Wilson. 


OhINESB     EnQUETTB     AND     ENGLISH       POUOB 

Ck>T7BT8. — Police  officers  can  hardly  be  expected  to  know 
all  the  details  of  Oriental  etiquette,  but  a  sad  mistake 
was  made  on  Thursday  by  one  who  was  on  dutv  at  the 
West  Ham  Court.  A  Chinaman,  having  been  fined  for 
smugglinff ,  paid  the  money  and  immediately  ^ut  on  his 
hat,  whioL  was  as  promptly  pulled  off  again  by  the 
officer.  Then  it  had  to  be  explained  by  the  interpreter 
that  the  poor  man  had  only  covered  his  head  out  of 
respect  to  the  magistrate,  in  accordance  with  the  way 
of  his  countrymen. 

A  Famous  Lion-killeb. — ^The  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  says  a  Paris  correspondent,  has  just 
h&ea  given  to  the  famous  Ahmed  Ben  Ahmar,  not  for  his 
courage  in  face  of  human  foes,  but  for  his  prowess  as  a 
lion-kuler  in  the  Algerian  province  of  Constantine* 
During  the  last  twenty-six  years  he  has  rendered  good 
service  to  the  State,  for  he  has  killed  no  fewer  than  two 
hundred  lions.  One  lion  is  estimated  to  destroy  annually 
cattle  and  sheep  worth  ten  thousand  francs,  so  that 
reckoning  that  on  an  average  each  of  the  lions  killed  by 
Ahmed  Ben  Ahmar  would  luive  lived  ten  jeam,  the  Hon* 
killer  has  saved  Algeria  close  on  twenty  million  francs. 

The  Population  op  Feanok. — The  French 
census  taken  last  May  was  published  on  Thursday.  It 
shows  the  population  of  France  to  be  38,218,000,  whereas 
in  December.  1881,  it  was  37,672,000.  This  gives  an 
increase  of  546,000,  whereas  m  1881  the  increase  in  five 
oomidete  veais  was  766,000.  In  Paris  the  increase  is 
only  75,(X)0— namely,  from  2,269,000  to  2,344,000^ 
whereas  last  time  it  was  280,000.  Lyons  has  the  much 
larger  proportionate  increase  of  25,000 — ^namely,  from 
37C0OO  to  401,000.  Marseilles  has  increased  from  360,000 
to  376,000,  Bordeaux  from  221,000  to  240,000,  Lille  from 
178,000  to  188,000,  Nice  from  66,000  to  77,000.  Roubaix 
has  increased  by  8,000,  and  Toulouse  and  Tours  each  by 
7,000.  The  ouier  huge  towns,  with  the  exception  of 
St.  Etienne  (which  has  follen  from  123,000  to  117,000), 
show  an  increase  in  no  case  exceeding  6,000.  The  iift^- 
three  dtiee  or  towns  having  more  than  30,000  inhabi- 
tants, Paris  included,  show  a  net  incresse  of  309,000. 
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COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

GOCKFIGHTING. 
(Query  No.  4,517t  December  11.) 

[4,519.]  The  crael  sport  of  cockflghting  was  pro- 
hibited in  1365  by  Edward  the  Third;  also  by  Henry 
the  Eighth  and  Oliver  Cromwell  Yet  a  royal  cock- 
pit stood  long  afterwards  in  Whitehall,  and  was  used 
in  the  time  of  Hogarth.  In  Hone's  Everyday  Book 
we  have  a  full  account  of  the  shying  at  cocks  every 
Shrove  Tuesday,  which  was  a  recognized  custom  at 
grammar  schools  and  in  market  places,  the  parents 
of  the  scholars  pajing  the  **  cockpennies "  towards 
expenses.  Professor  Wilson  kept  birds  at  Oxford 
about  1806,  and  had  mains  fought  in  his  own  grounds 
at  Elleray  about  1812.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years  back 
several  Cheshire  gentlemen,  one  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  were  summoned  for  practising  this  sport.  I 
believe  they  escaped  by  paying  a  nominal  fine. 
Cockflghting  was  popular  in  Greece.  The  Romans 
introduced  it  into  Britain.  XiPHiAa 

THE  OOCKADB. 
(Qoocy  No.  4,482,  November  6.) 

[4,520.]     The  wearing  of  the  Cockade  has,  by 

general  consent,  been  conceded  to  servants  of  officers 

holding  Her  Majesty's  commission,  or  of  those  officers 

retired  from  the  service  with  permission  to  retain 

their  rank.     I  myself  have  noticed  more  than  one 

person's  servant  wrongfully  wearing  the  cockade; 

yet,  I  suppose,  the  master  would  consider  himself 

insulted  if  he  was  called  a  snob.  C.  D. 

tt  tt  tt 

In  the  excellent  and  comprehensive  Encyclop€Bdic 

Dictionary  published  by  Cassell  and  Company  the 

article  on  the  Cockade  states  that  "in  England 

cockades     are    worn    by     servants     of     masters 

serving  under  the  Crown  in  the  Army  and  Navy, 

Deputy  Lieutenants,  and  others,  and  are  of  black 

leather,  originally  the  distinctive  cockade  of  the 

House  of  Hanover.     Coloured  cockades  mark  the 

retinue  of  foreign  officials.     Cockades  played  an 

important  part  in  the  French  Revolution,  white 

cocades  being  assumed  by  the  Jacobites."    Nothing 

is  said  as  to  the  legality  of  wearing  the  emblem;  and 

I  should  greatly  doubt  whether  there  is  any  law 

limiting  their  use  in  this  country.    It  is  a  mere 

matter  of  custom  or  etiquette.  Anon. 


THB  BAPTIST  CHAFBL  IN  G&ANBY  BOW. 
(Query  No.  4,618,  Deoember  il.) 

[4,521.]  The  chapel  in  Granby  Row,  referred  to  by 
J.  R.  Wilson,  was  built  in  1835,  and  on  the  tablet 
over  the  door  was  the  inscription,  *'  Baptist  Chapel. 
1835."  At  that  time,  on  the  London  Road  side,  there 
was  a  small  brewery ;  then  two  cottages,  in  one  of 
which  we  lived  at  that  time.  Next  to  the  cottages 
was  a  beerhouse,  kept  by  the  owner  of  the  brewery, 
whose  name  was  Sankey.  By  the  side  of  this  beer- 
house there  was  a  passage  running  down  to  the  ziver 
Medlock.  This  part  was  all  built  up.  There  were 
two  courts  and  a  row  of  cottages  facing  the  river, 
with  gardens  running  down  to  the  river  edga  On 
the  opposite  side  of  Granby  Row,  and  forming  the 
side  of  Rifle-street  next  to  the  Rom  an  Catholic  Chapel, 
was  a  joiner's  yard  and  workshop  belonging  to  Mr. 
Ireland.  Beyond  this  was  a  stonemason's  yard  be- 
longing to  my  uncles,  R.  and  S.  Adamson.  From 
this  locality,  looking  towards  Brook-street,  it  was  all 
open  waste  land,  and  it  was  called  Granby  Row 
Fields,  and  was  divided  into  hollows  by  tbe  raised 
roadways  just  formed,  namely,  Sackville-street  from 
near  the  canal  bridge  to  the  river  bridge  near  Mount- 
street  ;  Charles-street  from  Sackville-street  to  near 
Brook-street ;  and  Granby  Row  from  Rifle-street  to 
near  Brook-street.  Along  the  river  side  of  Charles- 
street  were  some  cottages  in  gardens,  and  at  the 
junction  of  Sackville-street  was  an  old  building 
which  I  think  had  been  a  dye  works.  The  hollows 
formed  by  these  cross  roads  were  made  use  of  some- 
times by  mountebanks,  who  used  to  attract  large 
crowds  of  people ;  and  there  were  often  men-fights 
and  dog-fights,  at  which  hundreds  of  people  would 
be  congregated  on  the  sides  of  the  embankments, 
which  answered  the  purpose  of  a  galleiy.  At  the 
Brook-street  comer  of  Granby  Row  stood  Old  Garrett 
Hall,  which  has  abeadybeen  described  in  your  valu- 
able paper.  Looking  across  towards  Canal-street  was 
a  row  of  houses  with  gardens,  called  Fishpond-street. 
At  this  time  there  was  no  bridge  in  Charles-street, 
but  opposite  the  end  of  Granby  Row  there  was  a 
footpath  down  some  steps  across  the  yard  of  the 
Garrett  Dyeworks  and  over  a  wooden  foot-bridge 
across  the  river.  This  footway  was  afterwards  raised 
and  made  an  enclosed  passage,  crossing  the  river  by 
an  open-floored  iron  foot-bridge  and  then  down  into 
Charles-street. 

I  cannot  say  when  the  chapel  was  given  up.     It 
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was  a  very  plain  brick  structuie,  furnished  in  a  pri- 
mitive style,  and  never  well  attended. 

John  Adamson. 

DArnoombe-street.  Ho«  Side. 

DUMAS'  HISTOBICAL  NOVBLS 
OToa.  4,506  and  4,616.) 

[4,622.]    Just  now,  while  the  novels  of  Dumas  are 
being  noticed,  attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  well- 
known  fact  that  the  great  novelist  was  also  a  great 
plagiarist,  who  acted  fully  up  to  the  motto,  *'Je 
prends   mon  bien  du  je  le  trouve,"  and  accordingly 
he  felt  no  compunction  in  stealing  from  other  writers 
whole  passages  and  scenes.    Much  of  our  Shakspere 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott  may  be  found  throughout  his 
writings  without  the  slightest   acknowledgment 
Besides  all  this,  he  was  in  the  habit,  from  some  cause 
or  other,  of  kindly  and  accommodatingly  lending  his 
magic  name  to  some  writers  of  considerable  abUity, 
whose  works  appeared  with  Alexander  Dumas  on 
the  title-page ;   and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  he  ' 
hardly  ever  read  a  line  of  many  of  the  novels  of 
which  he  in  this  easy  manner  allowed  himself  to 
pass,  in  the  opinion  of  the  gulled  public,  as  the ' 
veritable  author.     Of  course,  some  ridiculous  and ! 
rather  awkward  inconveniences,  which  need  not  be  ' 
specified  here,  at  times  arose  to  himself  from  this 
practice.    It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  in  addition  to  ' 
being  an  ordinary  plagiarist  on  a  scale  of  great  mag-  ' 
nitude.  he  was  a  wholesale  appropriator  of  other  | 
men's  entire  works,  not,  indeed,  without  the  consent, 
but  in  obliging  compliance  with  the  actual  and 
urgent  entreaty  of  the  real  authors. 

As  an  instance  of  the  practice  in  question,  may  be 
pointed  out  the  Three  Musketeers,  included  in  the 
list  of  Dumas'  works  sent  by  "  J.  R  N."  This  work 
was  a  favourite  with  Mr.  Thackeray,  who  writes  in 
one  of  his  Bxmndahout  P<q>ers^  ^  They  say  that  all  the 
works  bearing  Dumas'  name  were  not  written  by 
him,"  and  then  he  goes  on  to  make  characteristic 
excuses  for  this  prince  of  plagiarista  It  is  now,  I 
believe,  admitted  by  all  who  have  looked  into  the 
matter  that  the  Three  Musketeers  was  certainly 
written  by  Auguste  Maquet,  without  any  assistance 
from  Dumas.  Other  works  might  be  mentioned  to 
which  Dumas  readily  granted  the  loan  of  his  name 
in  this  somewhat  questionable  manner,  but  enough, 

F,  SxLKSXoins. 

ICanobefter. 


JOHN  WB8LBY  AlH)  ST.  THOMAB'S  CHUSCH, 

FBNDLBTON. 
(Nos.  4,485  and  4,611.) 

[4,523.]    Tour  correspondent  Pow-Possy  invites 

observations  upon  the  above  subject  from  some  one 

connected  with  Brunswick  Wesleyan  Chapel.    In  the 

year  1864  I  took  great  interest  in  the  preparation  of 

An  Account  of  Methodism  in  Pendleton^  and  the  Rev. 

George  0.  Bate,  then  resident  minister  at  Pendleton, 

also  took  special  interest  in  the  matter.    The  result 

of  our  investigations  was  communicated  to  the 

public  meeting  held  that  year  in  celebration  of  the 

Jubilee  of  Brunswick  ChapeL    The  following  is  an 

extract  ;— 

In  tht  year  1774  Mr.  Wesley  visited  Pendleton. 
He  writes  thus  in  his  Journal  :—**  Wednesday,  April 
6,  1774.  I  praached  at  Pendleton  Pole,  two  miies 
from  ManctMSler,  in  a  new  chapel  designed  for  a 
a  Church  minister,  which  was  filled  from  end  to 
end."  He  refers  toSt  Tbomaa'a  Chapel,  **BrunIedge," 
or  Brindle  Heatb,  which  was  erected  at  the  expense 
of  Samuel  Brierlev,  £»q.  (grandfather  to  the  present 
Mrs.  Hodgeon  and  the  fate  Mrs.  John  Wood),  for  the 
use  of  his  son,  but  he  died.  The  chapel  remained  for 
some  time  unoonaecrated — more  than  two  years— 
until  Julv  26,  1776.  The  Bishop  of  Chester  was 
urged  bv  Mr.  Brierley  to  oonseorate  It,  and  was  told 
Uiat  if  it  were  not  done  speedily  it  would  be  given 
to  the  Methodists,  and  that  Mr.  Wesley  had  already 
preached  in  it.  He  said,  in  reply :— *<  Mr.  Weeley  is 
a  very  good  man,  and  I  wish  there  were  many  sacb." 
These  were  sentiments  unusually  friendly  for  that 
time.  It  is  said  in  Timperley's  Annalt  of  Jfamchuttr 
that  this  chapel  **  was  originally  occupied  by  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists."  If  so  it  was  only  very  sel- 
dom, end  by  special  permission ;  certainly  not 
regulsrly.  ^^   •  ./   , 

The  above  extract  shows  that  so  far  back  as  1864  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  chapel  had  not  been 
used  as  a  preaching  place  by  the  Wesleyans  except  it 
might  be  on  special  occasions.  The  question  as  to 
the  occupation  of  the  church  during  the  period  of 
the  blank  in  the  history  from  1774  to  1776  still 
remains.  I  may  say  that  there  were  **  no  old  deeds 
or  documents  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Wesleyans 
in  Pendleton  "  so  far  back  as  1776.  Indeed,  the  ex- 
tract given  above  from  Mr.  Wesley's  Journal  seems 
to  be  the  first  and  only  written  notice ;  and,  unfor- 
tunately, at  the  date  of  our  investigation  in  1864,  an 
old  lady,  a  Mrs.  Brierley,  daughter-in-law  of  this  Mr. 
Samuel  Brierley,  I  believe,  had  died,  and  her  lips 
were  sealed.  I  have  not  a  copy  of  the  statement 
prepared  some  years  ago  by  the  Bev.  W.  J.  Smith  to 
refer  to,  but  from  my  own  notes  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  church  was  closed  and  was  not  in  regular 
use  as  a  place  of  public  worship. 
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I  have  not  seen  it  itated  elaewheie  that  Mr. 
Brierley  intended  the  chapel  for  a  eon  who  died. 
May  not  this  he  one  reason  for  the  delay  in  the  con- 
secration ?  Again,  some  difficulty  may  have  arisen 
about  the  consecration,  as  Mr.  Brierley  is  reported  to 
have  called  personally  upon  the  Bishop  of  Chester 
on  returning  from  a  visit  into  Wales.  It  seems  pro- 
bable that  Mr.  Brierley's  leanings  were  more  favour- 
able to  Methodism  than  to  the  Church  of  England, 
as  we  find  that  his  relatives  and  descendants  were 
among  the  early  Methodists.  To  give  another  extract 
from  our  HUtory  of  Methodism : — 

Methodist  work  in  Pendleton  began  with  cottage 
prayer  meetings,  conducted  by  leaden  who  came  up 
for  the  purpose  from  the  Bircnin  Lane  (Mencheeter) 
Societr*  They  were  held  in  a  large  room  used  ae 
a  dining-room  by  the  workmen  in  the  empl<^  of 
Mr.  Samnel  Brierley,  in  Brindle  Heath.  It  stooa  on 
ground  opposite  tlie  Orescent  Church  schools  there, 
and  it  was  afterwards  used  as  a  preaching  place. 

We  have  no  dates  as  to  the  beginning  of  these 
services,  but  the  Birchin  Lane  Chapel  was  built  about 
17fiO ;  and  we  find  that  in  1766  this  small  chapel  was 
crowded  out. 

Can  Pow-PosBY  inform  us  (1)  What  was  the  date 
of  the  appointment  of  the  Bey.  Mr.  Pedley  ?  (2) 
Have  we  any  record  of  Church  of  England  services 
being  conducted  in  Pendleton  before  1776?  And, 
although  wide  of  the  subject,  (3)  Is  there  any  truth 
in  the  tradition  that  Mr.  Brierley  was  or  wished  to 
be  buried  upright  between  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles, 
the  two  burial  grounds  being  nearly  adjacent? 

Whilst  vmting  I  would  correct  a  statement  of 
Fow-Posbt's,  and  add  that  the  original  Brunswick 
Chapel  as  built  in  1814  was  not  nearly  so  large  as  the 
present  St.  Thomas's  Church,  and  would  seat  only 
about  one-third  the  number ;  but  previous  to  being 
pulled  down  it  had  been  enlarged  twice. 

WILLLA.H  B.  STATHAM. 
Pendleton. 
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QUERIES. 

[4.524,]    OWNEB  OF  ESTATBS  NEAB  BUBNLBY.— I 

am  wishful  to  obtain  information  as  to  names  of 
former  and  present  owners  of  the  estates  in  and 
near  Burnley,  the  collieries  on  the  said  estates  now 
being  worked  by  the  executors  of  the  late  John 
Hargreaves.  If  you  or  any  of  your  able  corres- 
pondents can  refer  me  to  any  local  Ustory  or  other 
source  likely  to  afford  information  of  that  part  of 
Bast  Lancashire,  X  shall  feel  obliged*  Coal. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

GOCKFIGHTINO. 
(Ifoe.  4,517  and  4.619.) 

[4,525.]  There  are  later  enactments  against  cock- 
fighting  than  those  named  by  Xifhiab.  The  practice 
is  prohibited  by  12  and  13  Vict^,  c.  92.  Any  person 
keeping  figh thing  cocks  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £b\ 
also  for  letting  a  cock-pit,  or  otherwise  connecting 
himself  with  cockflghting  for  every  day  he  shall  so 
act.  Lbx. 

JOHN   WB8LBT   Ain>    BT.  THOKAfi'S    CEDBCH, 

PBNDLBTON. 
(Nob.  4.4S8. 4^11.  and  4.688.) 

[4,526.]  In  connection  with  this  subject  refereooe 
has  been  more  than  once  made  to  statements  by  the 
Rev.  W.  J.  Smith,  late  incumbent  of  St.  Thomas's 
Church.  Some  of  these  statements  were  made  in 
the  Jubilee  sermon  preached  by  Mr.  Smith  on  Sondqr. 
October  9, 1881 ;  and  others  occur  in  an  addendum 
to  the  sermon  as  published.  It  may  serve  a  useful 
purpose  to  reproduce  those  passages  relating  to  the 
matter  under  discussion.  In  the  course  of  his 
sermon  Mr.  Smith  said  :— 

It  was  a  memorable  month  in  which  the  old 
Pendleton  Chapel  was  consecrated.  The  consecra- 
tion was  on  July  26, 1776.  •  .  .  Pendleton 
then  a  charming  village  nestling  under  the  ** '. 
with  a  lovely  valley  trending  away  to  the  nortb* 
west.  In  the  centre  of  the  village  was  the  giBsn, 
and  round  it  houses,  cottages,  orchards,  and  gardens^ 
and  it  was  separated  from  the  inhabited  parts  of 
Salford  by  common  land  and  fields.  Placed  in  the 
old  parish  of  Eccles,  the  old  Pendleton  Chapel  wis 
the  first  church  built  in  that  parish  since  the  Refor- 
mation. To-day  that  parish  is  too  large  even  for  a 
rural  deanery,  and  has  twenty-five  churches  and 
mission  churches  in  it.  In  1776  the  whole  parish 
contained  less  than  9,000  people,  of  .which  nearly 
2.000  lived  in  Pendleton,  and  there  were  in  1795 
under  1,000  scholars  in  our  Sunday  schools,  whilst  in 
1776  there  were  S03  baptisms.    .    .    , 

But  to  return  to  our  chapeL  It  was  built  of  brick, 
with  a  bell  turret,  and  had  accommodation  for  about 
500  worshippers.  Samuel  Brierley  and  Thomas 
Fletcher  had  Jointly  built  it,  the  one  being 
sible  for  the  Joiner^s  work,  and  the  other  for  the 
of  the  work.  The  land  belonged  to  Brierley,  The 
detailed  accounts  of  prices,  both  of  material  and 
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labour,  tre  still  pre8er?ed»  as  are  also  the  old  lists  of 
pewholders.  Foar  yeirs  after  the  consecration,  in 
1780,  the  old  school  onder  the  old  board-room  was 
erected,  but  it  was  thirty-five  years  more  before,  in 
1816,  some  ladies  opened  a  Sunday-school  The  first 
minister  was  the  Ber.  James  Pedley,  a  man  appointed 
to  his  charge  by  Samuel  Brierley,  and  from  the 
memories  of  him  which  have  lived,  he  must  bare 
been  a  man  eminently  fitted  for  his  post.  The  old 
registers  are  in  his  hand-writing,  and  they  are  beau- 
tifully kept,  as  clear  as  copperplate.  In  many 
respects  a  quaint  man,  he  died  on  July  6, 1825,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-eight,  after  forty-nine  years' 
ministry  here,  and  on  his  tombstone  there  is  this 
quaint  epitaph — 

And  what  was  his  preferment,  stranger?    Say. 
It  was  not  here— be  gains,  we  hamblv  pray. 
Thro'  Cbrisc,  a  living  in  the  realms  of  day. 

Meanwhile  the  old  chapel  had  been  growing  too 
strait  for  the  people,  and  there  was  *'no  convenience 
whatever  for  the  poor,"  nor  indeed  for  tbe  young 
people,  whom  it  was  of  such  infinite  consequence  to 
bring  to  church.  The  late  Mr.  Bichard  Moon 
Maymon  told  me  that  when  he  and  his  brother  came 
to  Pendleton  they  were  refused  admission  by  tbe 
sexton  because  there  was  no  room.  Two  resolute 
efforts  were  made  to  remedy  this  evil,  and  the  second 
effort  promised  success.  In  1818  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  obtained,  by  which  twenty-two  trustees 
were  appointed,  a  site  given  on  Duchy  land, 
and  the  name  St.  Matthew,  chosen  for  the 
church.  The  trustees  were  further  empowered 
to  provide  a  parsonage,  and  to  invest  a  sum 
of  money  that  would  produce  an  endowment  of 
XIO  a  year.  This  looked  well,  but  where  was  the 
money  to  come  from  ?  According  to  the  Act  a  special 
rate  of  Is.  in  the  pound  was  to  be  levied  annually  for 
five  years.  This  though  not  a  light  rate  in  those 
days,  wss  wholly  insufficient  for  the  purpose.  The 
first  assessment  realized  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of 
procuring  tbe  Act  and  no  more ;  nor  need  we  wonder 
at  thia  The  lawyer's  bill  was  £606.  Therefore  tbe 
tmstees  had  to  go  to  Parliament  for  an  Act  to  repeal 
tbe  other  Act,  and  to  relieve  them  of  thebr  obligations. 
In  arguing  for  this  repealing  Act,  they  state  that  they 
had  been  able^  **  with  great  difficulty  to  raise  a  sum 
sufficient  to  pay  the  costs  and  charges"  of  the  first 
Act,  and  that,  **  upon  a  careful  investigation,  they  had 
become  convinced  that  the  proceeds  of  thb  rates 
would  be  totally  inadequate  for  the  purpose  of 


building  a  church."  In  short,  they  had  to  ask  for  a 
second  rate  to  defray  the  cost  of  tbe  second 
Act,  the  Act  which  repealed  the  first,  and  so  the 
matter  ended.  Can  we  wonder  if  church  building 
and  church  extension  went  on  slowly  when  there 
were  such  difficulties  as  these  in  the  way? 
Happily,  in  another  dosen  years  general  church 
building  Acts  were  enacted,  and  our  present  church 
is  one  <^  the  results  of  those  Acta  The  Bev.  William 
Keeling,  whose  grandson  preached  this  morning, 
was  Mr.  I^edley 's  worthy  successor.  A  long  series  of 
letters  in  our  church  safe  attests  the  persistent 
patience  and  tact  with  which  he  pressed  the  (Govern- 
ment to  erect  a  church  here.  The  Oovemment  were 
then  dealing  out  what  has  been  called  the  ^  million 
grant"  The  residents  of  Pendleton  raised  ^1,000,  of 
which  £948. 8s.  was  contributed  by  sixty-five  sub- 
scribers. This  sum  was  paid  to  the  commissioners, 
who  added  what  was  required,  and  the  church  was 
built.  The  old  chapel  had  cost  about  ;£700;  this 
church  cost  about  ;£7,000.    •    •    •    •    • 

There  are  three  parties  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and  it  is  a  little  remarkable  that  the  formation  of  tbe 
first  of  those  church  parties  coincides  exactly  with 
the  period  during  which  the  old  chapel  was  in  use, 
whilst  the  other  two  parties  have  sprung  up  in  the 
last  fifty  years.  Let  me  ask  your  attentiAu  to  the 
dates.  In  1786,  although  Whitefield  was  dead,  the 
two  Wesleys  were  in  the  full  vigour  of  their  mintstiy, 
and  John  Wesley  had  preached  in  the  old  Pendleton 
chapel  before  its  consecration. 

Mr.  Smith,  gave,  on  publication,  the  following 
'* few  further  particulars'*  in  addition  to  those  con- 
tained in  bis  sermon  :~There  is  a  tradition  that  John 
Wesley  preached  in  the  old  chapel.  The  cost  of  it 
without  the  site  was  about  ^£700,  and  when  it  was 
converted  into  a  church  a  certain  amount  was  raised 
by  the  sale  of  pews,  the  remainder  being  **  taken  up  " 
in  pews—to  use  a  commercial  phrase— by  Brierley 
and  Fletcher's  heirs,  for  Fletcher  was  dead.  Brierley 
had  the  first  appointment  of  minister,  and  nominated 
the  Bev.  James  Pedley,  one  of  tbe  assistant  masters 
of  the  Manchester  Free  Grammar  School  Pedley, 
who  lived  at  one  time  in  Gravel  Lane,  Salford,  and 
at  another  in  Brindle  Heath,  where  the  British 
Workman  now  is,  was  a  diamond  in  the  rough, 
and  odd  stories  linger  about  concerning  Brierley 
and  him.  One  is  that  when  Brierley  was  publicly 
admonished  by  Pedley  for  sleeping  in  church, 
the  now  well-awakened  Brierley  nsponded,  'M'm 
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as  wakken  as  tha  art,  Pedley."  Brierley  had  a  large 
square  tomb  ^constructed  for  himself  in  the  chapel 
yard,  and  used  it  for  storage  of  potatoes.  His  direc- 
tions were  that  he  should  be  buried  upright,  that  be 
might  at  the  resurreotion  hare  the  start  of  the  Jews, 
whose  little  cemetery,  so  hidden  away  now  by  houses 
that  scarcely  any  but  immediate  neighbours  know  of 
its  existence,  is  higher  up  the  **  broo"  between  the  old 
chapel  grayeyard  and  Ford  Lane.  Pedley  died  in 
1825.  The  population  of  Pendleton,  Pendlebury, 
and  Clifton  in  1776  (as  reported  in  Aikin's  History  of 
Manchester,  1795),  was  8,256,  in  301  families— so 
that  Pendleton  alone  must  hare  been  under  the 
2,000;  by  the  year  1811  it  had  increased  to  4,805, 
and  in  1821  it  was  5,948,  The  little  chapel  with  room 
for  about  500  was  becoming  too  strait  for  the  Church 
needs  of  the  place ;  and  the  Dissenters  were 
making  headway,  the  New  Connexion  Chapel 
in  broad-street  being  opened  in  1806,  and  Brunswick 
Chapel  in  1814.  Children  and  young  people  were 
constantly  turned  away  from  the  doors  of  St. 
Thomas'  Chapel  because  there  was  no  room  for  them, 
and  there  was  not  a  single  sitting  for  the  poor. 
Efforts  were  made  by  Church  people  to  remedy 
this.  In  1818  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained 
naming  twenty-two  trustees,  empoweruig  them  to 
lery  a  rate  of  one  shilling  in  the  pound  for  fire  years, 
to  build  or  buy  a  parsonage,  to  inrest  a  sufficient 
amount  to  secure  ^10  a  year  endowment,  and  to 
erect  a  church  with  the  name  of  St.  Matthew. 
Unfortunately  the  rateable  ralue  of  Pendleton  was  too 
small  to  meet  those  charges.  The  trustees  were 
driren  to  Parliament  for  a  repealing  Act  and  for 
powers  for  a  rate  to  pay  for  this  repealing  Act. 
They  had  been  able  "  with  great  difficulty  to 
raise  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  pay  the 
costs  and  charges"  of  procuring  the  Act  itself.  The 
lawyer's  bill  for.  obtaining  that  first  Act  was;&608. 
In  it  are,  amongst  other  items,  X280.  9s.  Id.  for 
"  house  fees,"  ten  guineas  to  the  Lord  Chancelloi's 
secretary  ''for  attending  the  committees  in  both 
Houses  to  signify  the  King's  consent  to  the  bill,"  and 
the  trim  little  sum  of  jS4k  lis.  Sd.  made  up  thus:— 
Copy  of  notice  to  be  fixed  on  the  door  of  Eccles 
Church  fire  shillings  'for  going  to  affix  it  one  guinea, 
with  seven  and  ninepence  for  horse  hire  and  turn- 
pikes; then  the  same  twenty-eight  shillings  and 
ninepence  each  of  the  two  following  Sundays  for 
going  to  see  if  the  notice  was  still  on  the  church 
door.    When  there  irare  these  difficultiee  in  the  way 


of  church  building,  there  can  be  little  surprise  if 
the  Church  of  England  lost  ground.  Fortunately, 
in  the  next  reign  General  Church  Building 
Acts  were  passed,  and  there  was  also  the  "  Million 
Grant,"  by  aid  from  which  the  present  St. 
Thomas'  Church  was  built  The  impulse  thus 
giren  has  been  felt  ever  since,  and  accounts  for 
the  ;£25,000,000  which,  according  to  Lord  Hampton's 
returns,  hare  been  spent  upon  church  building  and 
church  restoration.  At  the  laying  of  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  present  church,  two  small  cannon  were 
fired  by  the  primitive  method  of  placing  a  red  hot 
poker  to  the  touchhole.  The  lad  who  ran  for  that 
poker  is  now  churchwarden  of  the  church.  Thomas 
Blackbume,  Vicar  of  Eccles,  laid  the  stone,  and  made 
a  speech— a  short  one,  that  he  might  be  away  to  a 
cock-fight.  W.  Hbwitson. 

QUERIES. 

[4,527.]     COBNS  AND  THB  WbATHBR.~HoW  \b  It 

that  corns  hurt  more  immediately  before  than  just 
after  a  period  of  wet  weather? 

MOBQAN  BbIBBLBY. 

[4,528.]  Thb  Oldbst  English  Documbnt  with 
▲  Datb. — What  is  the  oldest  known  English  docu- 
ment, original  or  copied,  bearing  a  spedflc  date  of 
year,  month,  and  day  ? 

MOBQAN  BbIBBLKT. 

[4,529.]  BimNBSiDB.— I  shall  be  greatly  obliged 
if  some  of  your  learned  readers  will  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  place-name  Bumeside,  in  Westmor- 
land. The  natives  i^onounoe  it  Bum-«-eed.  Its 
present  form  is  modem,  the  form  in  last  century 
being  Bumeshead,  which  would  hare  precisely  the 
same  pronunciation.  The  ancient  spellings,  as  giren 
in  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  Tenth 
Beport,  App.  part  4,  are  (in  grant  of  land  by  Amice^ 
daughter  of  Boland  de  Bosgyle,  to  Roland  de  Thorn- 
beige,  about  1260)  Sleddale  Brunholf ;  (and  in 
another  grant  to  Boland  de  Thomburg,  about  1291, 
by  William  de  Lasselles)  Sleddale  Bronnolfe ;  <me  of 
the  witnesses  being  Roger  de  Bronnolph.  Gilbert  de 
Bronolrishelrd  is  witness  to  another  deed  between 
the  last-named  parties  in  20  Edward  L  The  rillage 
stands  on  both  banks  of  the  rirer  Kent,  and  the  Hall 
in  the  fork  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Kent  and 
the  Sprint,  at  the  foot  of  the  ralley  of  Longsleddale. 

W,  WiFBB. 
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